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A   WEEK   IN   ATHENS. 


So  much  has  been  written  about 
Modern  Athens  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  War  of  Independence, 
that,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  as- 
Bumed  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said  on  the  subject.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  a  city  which  has 
quadrupled  its*  population  in  less 
than  forty  years ;  wliile  the  energy, 
culture,  and  general  progression  of 
its  people  have  been  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  same  period. 

The  city  is  now  passing  through 
its  period  of  renaissance.  Less 
than  a  century  ago  Gibbon  asserted 
that  it  would  then  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  Greece  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes,  or 
a  person  capable  of  reading  them. 
It  is  far  otherwise  now.  Tour 
modern  Greek  of  culture  worships 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 
**  This,"  said  an  Athenian  lately, 
as  we  were  walking  over  the  hill 
Ardettus,  "  is  virgin  rock,  un- 
touched since  the  creation ;  here 
may  have  walked  Plato  and  So« 
crate#,  Zeno  and  Aristotle.'* 

The  history  of  ancient  Greek 
literature  is  largely  studied  in  the 
University  of  Athens ;  Homer,  and 


Sophocles,  and  Thucydides  are  the 
subjects  of  long  courses  of  lectures ; 
the  works  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  former  ages  are  eagerly 
read.  The  Athenians  love  their 
city  and  everything  that  belongs  to 
it;  they  dwell  with  pride  upon 
the  great  deeds  of  former  days; 
they  cherish  the  former  remains 
of  ancient  art  which  they  possess, 
and  a  law  of  the  land  forbids  the 
exportation  of  antiquities. 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  writing  in  1832, 
snys :  **  The  town  of  Athens  is  now 
lying  in  ruins.  The  streets  are  al- 
most deserted  ;  nearly  all  the  houses 
are  without  roofs ;  the  churches  are 
reduced  to  bare  walls  and  heaps  of 
stones  and  mortar.  .  .  .  The  least 
ruined  objects  are  some  of  the 
ruins.'*  A  year  later  he  write^^ 
"  Here  there  are  no  books,  no 
lamps,  no  windows,  no  carriages, 
no  newspapers,  no  post-office.  The 
letters  which  arrived  hero  a 
few  days  ago  from  Napoli,  after 
having  been  publicly  cried  in  the 
streets,  if  they  were  not  claimed 
by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  were  committed  to  the 
flames."    In  place  of  all. this  we 
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have  now  a  trim  little  citv,  possess- 
ing most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
modem  continental  town,  and  con- 
taining some  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  lighted  by  gas,  and 
are  tolerably  clean  for  an  eastern 
city ;  the  shops  and  hotels  are 
good ;  there  are  capital  cabs,  and 
electric  bells  are  not  unknown.  There 
is  a  university,  an  academy,  an 
observatory,  a  theatre,  a  royal  pa- 
lace, far  too  big  for  the  city,  a  new 
eathedral,  several  hospitals,  capital 
schools,  and  a  post-office,  which 
issues  a  set  of  stamps  bearing  the 
bead  of  Mercury,  and  beloved  by 
collectors.  There  are  several  pub- 
lishers, and  an  original  literature  is 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance  ; 
three  or  four  papers  are  issued 
daily,  some  in  Greek,  others  in 
IVench.  A  railway  has  at  last  ap- 
peared, telegraphic  communication 


with  Central  Europe,  and  with 
India  {via  Zante,  Candia,  and 
Egypt)  has  been  established ;  a 
standing  army  exists,  and  brigands 
are  not  only  caught  but  imprisoned 
into  the  bargain.  Progress  is  ap- 
parent in  every  direction. 

So  long  as  the  Turks  ruled  and 
oppressed  the  land,  reform  and  re- 
vivification were  impossible ;  the 
vitalitv  of  the  nation  was  crushed 
out  of  it.  Now  the  oppression  has 
ceased,  and  the  G-reeks  are  once 
more  a  free  people;  they  have  re- 
covered rapidly  both  from  the 
effects  .of  their  recent  state  of 
bondage  and  from  a  destructive 
war,  and  have  shown  an  earnest 
desire  for  regeneration.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  But  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  surprisingly  great.* 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will 


*  At  the  conclasion  of  an  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece," 
M.  Demetriuif  Bikelas  makes  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
country : — *'Prom  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  in  tbirty-five  years  of  self-goTern- 
ment  the  population  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  has  been  doubled,  while  her  revenues  have 
increased  nearly  five-fold ;  that  her  towns  and  villages  have  been  rebuilt  and  new  ones 
founded  ;  that  her  fields  have  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  her  seas  covered 
with  shipping  ;  that  public  education  has  attained  a  notable  development,  and  that,  in  short, 
her  people  have  not  remained  idle.  With  a  revenue  of  from  £5(  0,000  to  £1,000,000  a  year, 
her  Government  has  managed,  besides  keeping  up  an  army  and  navy,  with  a  civil  list  and  all 
the  outlay  of  administration,  to  establish  schools,  to  open  ports,  and  erect  lighthouses,  to 
make  some  roads,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  deaerve  a  place  among  the  civilized  govern- 
ments  of  Christendom,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings.  That  its  shortcomings  are  not  few 
has  been  pointed  out  in  many  instances  in  the  preceding  pages.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  saw  this  small  State  begin  its  political  exititence,  the  question  is  whether 
more  could  be  fairly  expected  from  a  first  generation  of  freemen.  This  was  written  in  1868, 
and  we  must  remember  that  the  same  progression  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  M.  Bikelas  remarks  that  the -friends  of  Greece  expected  at  the  time  of  her 
emancipation  that  she  would  quickly  take  the  same  position  in  the  world  as  certain  other 
states  of  equal  magnitude,  and  would  follow  the  example  of  North  America,  but  he  clearly 
shows  that  this  could  no^  be  the  case  for  many  reasons.  **The  Greeks,  emerging  from 
serfdom,  had  noq^  of  the  benefits  of  civilixation  ;  they  had  no  political,  or  social, 
ui  intellectual  education  to  boast  of  ;  they  had  no  laws,  no  aristocracy  to  lead  them  in  the 
work  of  their  regeneration  ;  and  after  they  had  achieved,  by  dint  of  desperate  efibrts,  the 
work  of  independence,  they  had  to  go  through  a  series  of  revolutions  before  settling  down 
into  an  organized  body  politic  ;  while  the  belief  that  their  national  unity  is  not  yet  com- 
plete has  tended, And  may  for  long  tend,  to  disturb  the  work  of  their  internal  development.*' 

The  following  details  show  the  extent  of  the  progress  made  in  various  directions  by  the 
Greeks.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years*  War  of  Independence,  only  nine  towns  had  **  partly 
escape  1  the  total  devastation  of  the  rest."  Since  that  time  no  less  than  ten  new  towns 
have  been  founded,  and  tweuty-three  old  towns  have  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  74 

millions  sterling The  army  consisted  in  1868  of  about   14,000   men,  and  the 

national  guard  of  Athens  of  7,000.  .  .  .  In  the  seven  years  from  1858  to  1864  the  trade 
of  Greece  increased  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  on  imports,  and  10  per  cent  on  ex- 
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protest  tbat  they  really  care  nothing 
about  modern  Athens,  and  are 
Bolely  interested  in  its  antiquities, 
which  must  be  always  the  same, 
and  have  been  often  described ; 
yet  in  truth,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  city  is  undergoing  change,  and 
change  in  the  right  direction.  So 
late  as  1852,  the  Acropolis  was  par- 
tially covered  with  Turkish  bastions, 
which  have  since  been  removed ;  the 
ruins  of  the  Odeum  of  Herodes 
Attieus  were  exposed  in  1857,  while 
the  magnificent  Theatre  of  Diony- 
sos  was  only  laid  bare  in  I8G2. 
More  recently  an  ancient  cemetery 
was  discovered  at  a  considerable 
depth  near  the  commencement  of 
the  Sacred  Way ;  it  is  still  in  progress 
of  excavation.  Let  this  fact  of  the 
ever-changing  nature  of  the  city,  both 
old  and  new,  be  our  apology  for  dis- 
cussing an  apparently  trite  subject. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  at  the 
outset  whether  it  is  worth  making 
so  long  a  journey  for  so  short  a 
time  ?  To  this  we  would  unhesitat- 
ingly reply,  •*  Yes.'*  Of  course  it 
would  be  preferable  to  spend  six 
months  in  the  country,  and  to  make 
walking  tours  to  the  principal 
places  of  interest;  but,  being  at 
Athens,  and  having  a  clear  week  at 
one*s  disposal,  it  is  possible  to  see 
everything  of  any  interest  in  the 
town,  and  some  few  things  outside 
of  it. 

Athenians  who  are  most  ardent 
in  the  praise  of  their  city  tell  you 
that  three  days  are  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  see  the  antiquities 
thoroughly.  Everything  is  so  small 
in  Greece ;    the   whole   country  is 


smaller  than  Portugal;  Attica 
about  half  the  size  of  Norfolk; 
Athens  smaller  than  Ipswich.  A 
visit  of  a  week  allows  one  to  make 
a  daily  visit  to  the  Acropolis,  to 
which,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the 
traveller  is  irresistibly  drawn;  in- 
deed, he  never  likes  to  have  it  out 
of  his  sight.  There  is  a  charm,  a 
fascination  about  the  wonderful  col- 
lection of  ruias  on  its  summit 
which  is  indescribable.  And  yet/ 
we  may  ask,  what  is  it  that  gives 
this  citadel  of  ancient  Athens  such 
a  power  over  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion ?  The  simple  rock,  150  feet  high, 
with  a  surface  1,000  feet  by  500,  is 
not  in .  itself  specially  remarkable. 
Saint  Chamas  has  a  fine  position 
for  a  citadel,  so  have  Corinth  and 
a  dozen  other  places.  We  think 
also  of  Stirling  Castle  and  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  and  of  several  ele- 
vated positions  near  the  Hhine. 
Yet,  could  we  see  the  Acropolis  aa 
the  Athenian  of  old  saw  it,  we 
might  exhaust  even  his  fruitful  and 
magnificent  language  in  the  attempt 
to  find  new  phrases  of  admiration. 
Here  was  placed  his  parent  city ; 
here  the  statues  and  temples  of  his 
guardian  goddess;  it  was  the  for- 
tress and  treasury  of  the  city ;  the 
home  of  its  finest  works  of  art; 
the  scene  of  its  most  solemn  cere* 
monies.  We  love  the  place  be- 
cause it  was  beloved  by  that  great 
snccessiou  of  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers  whose  works  have  had 
the  profoundest  effect  upon  huma- 
nity, and  have  penetrated  into 
every  land ;  because  around  it  was 
spread  a  city  which  for  a  thousand 


ports.  .  .  .  The  number  of  Greek  exhibitors  in  the  IntematioDal  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
86  ;  in  1855  (Paris)  it  had  risen  to  Idl  ;  and  in  1862  (London)  to  295.  .  .  .  Tn  1834  the 
mercantile  nary  of  Qreeoe,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  numbered  2,745  resseb;  in  1858 
it  had  increased  to  3,920  ;  and  in  1866,  to  5.156.  .  .  .  As  to  public  works,  no  less  than 
thirty  lighthouses  have  been  built,  the  Straits  of  Eoboea  have  been  widened,  and  236 
miles  of  roads  hare  been  opened.  .  .  Postage -stamps  were  introduced  in  1861,  at  which 
time  there  were  92  post-offices  in  Gh-eece.  .  .  H  1867  there  were  69S  miles  of  telegraph 
worked  by  the  Qovenunent  at  a  yearly  loss  of  about  £5|000.  Since  this  time  many  milcB 
ol*  101%  liavie  been  a4ded  to  thoee  alrtaUy^  existing. 
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years  was  the  source  and  home  of 
all  that  most  delights,  dignifies, 
ennobles,  and  refines  the  mind  of 
man — pure  philosophy,  soul-stirring 
oratory,  divine  poetry,  heroic  drama, 
the  most  perfect  culture  in  its  most 
perfect  form ;  because  upon  it  we 
see,  albeit  in  a  ruined  form,  the 
grandest  examples  of  an  architec- 
ture created  and  perfected  by  the 
most  pure  artists  of  all  time — an 
architecture  which  has  served  for 
twenty  centuries  as  a  model  for 
every  civilized  people,  and  of  which 
we  find  copies  m  every  city  in  the 
world. 

Thiakifig  of  these  things,  the 
traveller  forgets  the  length  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  journey;  he  girds 
up  bis  loins ;  stuffs  "  Wordsworth," 
and  "Smith,**  and  ** Herodotus ** 
into  his  portmanteau,  hurries 
through  France,  and  steams  out  of 
Marseilles  Harbour  some  mild  after- 
noon in  December.  Then  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  and  buffetings  by 
rude  waves,  and  delicious  sunnings 
on  deck,  and  much  pondering  over 
Smith's  "  History,'*  and  useless  re- 
grets eoncerning  forgotten  know- 
ledge. And  as  often  as  he  looks  at 
the  book  he  is  carried  back  in  spirit 
to  tl>e  time  so  long — so  far  too  long 
— ago,  when  that  same  *•  History  ** 
was  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation 
to  him,  till  he  seea  himself  a  school- 
boy once  again,  puzzling  over  the 
details  of  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloppnnesian  War,  and  ever  and 
anon  iv^andering  away  to  the  pic- 
tures cf  the  restored  Acropolis,  and 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Vale  of  Terape,  and  thinking  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  learn  Greek 
history  there.  How  often  have  we 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  re- 
garded these  too  ideal  scenes — 
vales  at)d  mountains,  and  sacred 
groves,  beloved  of  the  gods — as  a 
kind  of  fairy-land  to  which  we 
should  like  to  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported by  some  magic  horse  or 
enchanted  carpet  from  the  dull,  hot. 


class-room,  within  ten  minutes  of 
a  commencing  lesson!  But  the 
artist  had  not  indicated  in  his  fairy 
views  the  parching  heat,  the  dead 
herbage,  the  dried-up  water-courses, 
the  uneven  zigzag  roads,  the  infinite 
inconveniences  of  traversing  them, 
or  the  tbousand-and-one  things 
which  mar  the  beauty  of  such 
scenes ;  moreover,  he  had  often 
deftly  introduced  luxuriant  semi- 
tropical  plants  where,  afterwards, 
we  could  only  find  bare,  barren  rock. 
Let  us  not  blame  him  ;  he  gave  us 
happy  anticipations.  How  lean 
and  dull  the  real  would  be  in  this 
life  without  the  ideal.  The  lives  of 
most  of  us  are  made  up  of  much 
dreaming  and  a  little  waking ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  believe  our  apples  sweet, 
even  should  they  afterwards  turn  to 
ashes  in  our  mouth.  But  we  are 
surely  dreaming  now. 

This  by  the  way ;  we  are  en 
voyagey  and  what  with  day-dreaming 
and  reading,  and  talking  to  fellow 
travellers,  and  playing  backgammon 
with  a  Turk,  and  dining  and  sleep- 
ing, we  find  ourselves  (being  nearly 
four  days  out  of  Marseilles  Har- 
bour) passing  Cape  Matapan,  at 
7.30  A.H.  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
air  as  warm  as  on  a  May-day  morn- 
ing, and  so  clear  that  the  mainland 
seems  to  be  within  a  stone's  throw. 
A  few  hours  later  we  pass  between 
Cape  Malea  and  Cerigo,  and  at 
10  P.M.  anchor  in  the  PirsBus. 
After  some  delay  permission  is 
given  to  land,  and,  as  we  are  too 
late  for  the  last  train,  we  have  nearly 
an  hour's  drive  to  Athens.  At 
length  small  houses  begin  to  appear 
by  the  road-side ;  then  the  beautiful 
Temple  of  Theseus  is  seen  on  the 
right,  and  the  dim  Acropolis  be- 
yond. 

We  fear  we  can  give  no  very 
connected  account  of  our  daily 
sight-seeing,  because  we  kept  no 
diary.  To  our  mind  it  is  unwise  to 
chronicle  day  by  day  the  events  of 
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a  yisit  to  a  new  place.  Such  a 
habit  tends  to  create  an  artificial 
memory,  and  the  real  memorj  is 
weakened.  If  you  carry  your  arm 
in  a  sling  for  awhile,  the  muscles 
will  become  weakened,  and  you  will 
miss  the  support  of  the  sling  when 
you  leave  it  off,  and  take  a  little 
time  to  acquire  the  original  muscular 
strength.  Similarly,  if  you  take  all 
strain  from  the  memory  by  chroni- 
cling every  event  and  impression,  it 
will  soon  lose  its  edge.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable,  we  say,  to  give 
anything  but  a  very  desultory 
account  of  our  doings. 

The  first  thing  that  the  traveller 
does  on  arriving  in  Athens  is  to 
ascend  the  Acropolis,  and  scan  the 
view  which  is  presented  to  him  in 
every  direction.  Aristides  com- 
pared the  Acropolis  to  the  inner- 
most zone  of  a  shield  surrounded 
by  four  other  zones:  the  second 
Athens,  the  third  Attica,  the  fourth 
Greece,  the  outermost  the  whole 
world.  Thus  Greece  was  the  centre 
of  the  world,  Attica  the  centre  of 
Greece,  Athens  the  centre  of  Attica, 
the  Acropolis  the  centre  of  Athens. 
Let  us  also  divide  our  field  of  view 
seen  from  the  Acropolis  into  five 
Eones  of  vision,  and  commence  with 
the  outermost. 

We  are  in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains. Turning  to  the  west,  we  see 
Mount  JBgaleos  and  the  islands  of 
Salamis  beyond ;  to  the  north-west 
the  ridge  of  Parnes;  to  the  east 
Pentelicus;  and  to  the  south-east 
Hymettus  ;  while  on  the  south  and 
south-west  is  seen  the  jEgetrn  Sea, 
with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  lights 
and  shades  playing  over  its  unruf* 
fled  surface.  We  see  also  on  the 
coast  the  three  bays — Phalerum, 
Munychia,  and  the  Piraeus — the 
last  of  which  is  still  the  harbour  of 
Athens.  Within  the  second  zone 
we  have  the  plain  of* Attica,  extend- 
ing between  the  mountains  and  the 
city.    It  is  gently  undulating,  not 


unlike  some  of  the  Wiltshire 
downs  }  a  few  narrow  and  very  un- 
even roads  cross  it  in  various  direc* 
tions  and  connect  the  outlying 
villages  with  the  metropolis.  The 
plain  is  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
treeless,  but  on  the  west  and  north- 
west there  is  a  winding  grove  of 
olive-trees,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.-  Their 
peculiar  silvery  foliage  affords  infi- 
nite relief  to  the  eye,  after  the  sight 
of  barren  mountains  and  barren* 
plains.  The  site  of  Plato's  Academy 
IS  within  this  grove.  Between 
the  olives  there  are  vineyards,  and 
the  Cephissus,  which  even  in  De- 
cember is  a  mere  streamlet  smaller 
than  the  Kennet  in  Wiltshire,, 
flows  through  the  grove.  Small 
villages  are  seen  here  andHhere  in- 
the  plain^Patissia,  Colon  us,  and 
Kara. 

The  third  zone  brings  us  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens.. 
Here  we  see,  on  the  south- west,^ the 
Museum  Hill,  once  covered  with 
bouses,  and  still  containing  the  re- 
mains of  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  family  of 
Antiochus  lY.  The  Poet  Musseus 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here* 
Then  a  low  hill  the  site  of  the 
Pnyx — the  place  where  the  public 
assemblies  were  held,  and  from  the 
raised  bema  of  which  Demosthenes 
addressed  the  people.  A  little 
nearer  the  Acropolis,  and  on  its 
western  side,  is  the  Areopagus  or 
Hill  of  Mars,  upon  which  the  Athe- 
nian judges  sat  to  pardon  or  con- 
demn, and  from  which  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed the  too  superstitious  men 
of  Athens.  Beyond  the  Areopagus 
rises  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  Observ- 
atory. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that 
good  astronomical  work  is  now  being 
done  in  the  city,  and  quite  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  Baron  Sina  (a 
wealthy  Greek,  of  Vienna),  who 
built  the  obaencAKyc^  •^>8rsX.^^^cssc^ 
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5rote«t  agnintt  its  prefent  position, 
[owerer  good  it  may  be  tor  pur- 
poses of  AstrononiT,  it  is  undeniablj 
an  eje-nore  as  n*f^rds  matters  of 
taate.  The  building  i«  nttcrlj  out 
of  harmonr  with  the  graceful  and 
beautiful  ruins  around  it,  and  does 
oo  little  to  mar  the  general  cffeot. 
The  mind  is  perpetually  rec*alled 
from  its  risions  of  the  past  by  the 
sight  of  this  formal  building  dedi* 
cated  to  science,  and,  uo  doubt, 
destined  to  mske  all  sorts  of  lovely 
TisioDS  **Tield  their  place  to  cold 
material  lavs.**  Shall  we  ever  see 
tall  factory  chimneys  blackening  the 
pure  Pentelic  marble;  a  waterworks 
company  in  possession  of  Ardettus; 
telegraph  wires  affiled  to  the  pillara 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Oljmpian 
JoTe  P  God  forbid  it  in  our  time  I 
Here  at  lemst  let  us  be  Cooser- 
Tative. 

To  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  is 
Mount  Lrcabett us,  sometimes  called 
Mount  8t.  Oeorgi*.  the  most  con- 
spicuous bill  near  Athens.  It  is 
0(M>  feet  higher  than  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  view  from  its  summit  is 
magnificent  in  every  direction.  As 
we  continue  our  course  southwarda 
ve  see  the  King*s  Garden,  the  Greek 
and  Protestant  cemeteries,  the  hill 
Ardettus,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Stadium — a  rarecoun>e  shaped  like 
the  letter  U,  700  fei*t  long  and  110 
•erosa,  constructed  b.c.  .'i30. 

The  fourth  lone  brings  us  within 
the  span  once  incloeed  by  t^e  walls 
of  Athens.  In  it  we  see,  a  little  to 
tbe  north  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
graceful  Doric  temple  called  the 
Tbeseum,  the  best  preserved  ruin 
10  Athens ;  indeed,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  appears  quite  uninjured : 
yet  it  dates  from  a.c.  470.  More 
to  the  north  is  netn  the  greater  part 
of  Modem  Athens,  the  new  eathe- 
dral,  the  old  Bjiaanttne  churches, 
the  I  Street  of  tbe  Winds,  ter- 
s  cQ  near  t^  Acropolis  by  tbe 
'         lia  of  nda,  and  prolonged 

it  reacbea  tbe  vil- 


lage of  Piitissia.  The  Street  of  the 
Winds  is  intersected  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  its  commencement  by  the 
second  principal  street  of  Athens — 
the  Street  of  Hermes — the  west  end 
of  which  is  terminated  by  the  rail- 
way-station, and  the  east  end  by  the 
kin;;*8  palace. 

To  tbe  right,  not  far  from  the 
base  of  Lycabettun,  we  notice  tbe 
University,  and  the  beautiful  new 
Academy  of  Pentelic  marble,  now 
in  course  of  erection, — the  gift 
of  Baron  Siua.  Looking  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Acropolia 
we  observe  the  sixteen  remnining 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Ohmpian  Jupiter,  the  largest 
temple  ever  deaicated  to  his  fame. 
The  Columns,  which  are  nearly 
seventy  feet  high,  are  Corinthiant 
and  of  Pentelic  marble;  near  it 
flows  the  llissus,  a  streamlet  which 
IS  dry  in  summer,  and  which  we 
crossed  at  a  chance  place  by  step* 
ping  on  projecting  stones,  without 
wetting  our  bouts,  hard  by  the 
fountain  of  Culirrhue,  which  is  now 
a  stagnant  pool,  overgrown  with 
water  weeds.  Nearer  the  Acropolia 
we  see,  still  looking  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction,  the  graceful  little 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  oon* 
structed  in  B.C.  335,  and  said  by  soma 
to  be  the  firrt  example  of  the  use  of 
the  Corinthian  column ;  still  nearer, 
on  the  very  slope  of  the  Acropolia, 
ia  the  Theatre  of  Dionyaoa,  brought 
to  light  a  few  years  ago.  It  ta  in 
good  pn*servation :  the  stage  re* 
mains,  and  several  rows  of  marble 
chairs  in  the  lower  part  of  tka 
theatre,  bearing  tbe  name  of  tha 
owner;  a  chair  io  the  centre,  a 
little  raised  above  the  othersi  waa 
for  the  High  Priest  of  Dionyaoa^ 
At  the  south-eatft  corner  of  tha 
Acropolis,  and  also  on  its  slope,  w# 
see  the  remains  of  the  more  modem 
(B.C.  140)  Theatre  of  Herodea  Atti* 
ous»  Unlike  the  Theatre  of  DioDjw 
soa,  it  was  covered,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  roof  of  cedar.    The 
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of  small  arches  above  the  stage,  and 
the  dark  colour  of  the  stone,  do  not 
lend  any  charm  to  the  ruin.  We 
are  now  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  and  may  narrow  our  gaze 
to  the  fifth  and  innermost  of  our 
imagined  zones,  which  we,  indeed, 
have  in  reality  in  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  within  which  is  that 
wonderful  collection  of  ruins,  the 
chief  of  which  are  known  as  the 
Propjlea,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Erechtheum. 

Around  us  now  we  have  desolation 
and  ruin.  The  ground  is  thickly 
■trewn  with  blocks  of  broken 
marble.  Tempua  edax^homo  edacior. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Venetian 
and  Turkish  bombardments,  and  the 
fatal  thoughtlessness  of  storing  gun- 
powder within  the  Whilom  shrines 
of  deities,  these  beautiful  temples 
would  be  standing  intact.  Time 
would,  indeed,  have  partially  ob- 
literated the  finer  lines  of  the  more 
exposed  sculptures,  and  would  have 
given  to  the  marble  that  brownish 
tinge  which  we  Notice  in  the  The- 
seum  and  elsewhere.  But  no  more. 
We  should  not  see  broken  columns 
in  every  direction ;  the  marks  of 
cannon-balls  upon  architrave  and 
irieze ;  the  broken  pediments,  and 
the  overturned  altars ;  neither 
should  we  have  had  to  mourn  so 
many  lost  sculptures  of  Pheidias, 
and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron. 

As  we  stand  within  the  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis,  we  see  before  us  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Propyl»a — the  gates  of  the 
Citadel,  constructed  by  Mnesides, 
and  finished  in  432  b.o.  The 
building  contained  both  Doric  and 
Ionic  columns,  and  its  fine  gateways 
were  closed  by  gates  of  bronze. 
The  great  central  gateway  and  the 
iroaller  side  openings  still  remain, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  support- 
ing columns.  On  the  right  there 
is  a  quadranguhir  chamber  which 
was  once  used  as  a  picture.>ga]lery, 
while  on  the  left  aUmfls  the  cdeganl 


little  Ionic  temple  of  the  Wingless 
Victory. 

On  emerging  from  the  Propylfri 
we  see  the  interior  of  the  Acropolin, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon 
on  the  right  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Erechtheum  on  the  left.  The  rock 
becomes  steeper  as  we  approach  the 
Parthenon,  and  at  its  highest  point 
there  is  a  raised  oblong  platform 
upon  which  the  structure  of  the . 
Parthenon  rests.  The  base  of  the 
great  Doric  columns  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  Propylsea, 
and  this  elevation  causes  the  Par- 
thenon to  be  a  most  conspicuous 
object,  not  only  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis,  but  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  plain. 
Many  of  the  gigantic  columns  are 
still  standing,  particularly  at  the 
ends  of  the  temple.  One  realizes, 
even  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  remark  of  Colonel 
Leake,  that  "simplicity  and  majesty 
of  mass  and  outline  forms  the  first 
and  most  remarkable  object  of  ad- 
miration in  a  Greek  temple.*'  The 
Erechtheum  is  in  an  extremely  muti- 
lated condition ;  here  and  there  may 
be  seen  elegant  ornamental  carvings 
and  capitals  of  Ionic  columns.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  partially 
restore  the  Hall  of  the  Caryatides, 
but  the  figures  are  very  much  broken. 
Looking  at  the  Acropolis  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  let  us  try  to  imagine 
what  it  once  was — to  restore  the 
great  array  of  columns,  the  great 
frieze  of  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
and  the  star-spangled  roof ;  to  bang 
up  the  shields  under  the  metopes, 
and  cover  the  walls  with  delicate 
paintings  of  ivy-leaves,  and  vines, 
and  fighting  warriors ;  to  look  into 
the  treasury,  and  see  the  most 
valued  possessions  of  the  city,  and 
to  place  the  gold  and  ivory  statue 
of  Athena  in  the  centre  of  all. 

We  must  think  of  the  Acropolis 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Perideiii 
when  the  whole  of  the  summit  of 
the  roek  was  coyered  with  templee 
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and  statues,  altars,  and  rotire  offer* 
ingf  ;  when  the  PropyI»a  formed  a 
m&i^nificent  entrance  to  the  great 
collection  of  buildings  within;  when 
it  wa»  a  splendid  aggregation  of  mar* 
ble  columns  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
enriched  with  gilding  and  colour. 
On  passing  through  its  central  gate 
we  should  have  seen  a  roadway 
edged  with  statues  and  altars;  on 
the  left  the  great  bronze  statue  of 
Athena  Promachus,  70  feet  high, 
the  work  of  Pbeidias.  On  entering 
the  Parthenon,  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Athens,  also  the  work  of 
Pheidias,  would  have  attracted  our 
gaze,  placed  in  a  chamber  of  white 
marble  delicately  tinted  with  co- 
lours and  adorned,  within  and  with- 
out, by  magnificent  sculptures  and 
paintings. 

In  the  Erechtheum  we  should 
have  seen  the  motit  sacred  image  of 
the  goddess,  the  olive-wood  figure  of 
Athena  Pulias,  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  Here,  too,  would  be 
the  olive-tree  planted  by  Athens, 
the  mark  of  the  trident  of  Pos€*idon, 
the  gulden  lamp  of  Callimachiia, 
which  per(>etually  burnt  before  the 
statue  uf  the  K(HJde9i<,  and  the  silver 
thrune  from  ^hich  Xerxes  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  And  if  it 
were  the  year  of  the  grf*at  Panathe- 
naic  procession  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful »ight  to  see  the  horsemen 
and  chariote4*rs,  and  the  dancing 
daughtem  of  Athens,  in  all  the  grace 
of  their  flowing  garments  and  viith 
golden  grasshopiMfrs  in  their  hair, 
winding  up  the  hill,  bearing  the 
crocus-coloured  peplos  to  place  upon 
the  statue  of  Athena  Polias. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  dreams 
as  this,  which  may  be  augmented  at 
pleasure  by  the  aid  of  the  worku  of 
Ani«topbanes  and  Pauaania«,  Words- 
worth and  Leake,  Penrose  and  Dyer» 
that  the  traveller  ia  tempted  to 
spend  so  macb  of  bis  time  on  the 
Acropolis.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
nit,  the  perfection  of  even  the  ruined 
temples,  the  attempt  to  imagine  the 


past  condition  of  it — all  form  irre- 
sistible attractions. 

After  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis 
the  Theseum  is  the  most  interesting 
remain  in  Athens  j  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  example  of  an  early 
Greek  temple  which  exists.  It  ia 
30  years  older  thsn  the  Parthenon, 
and,  like  it,  is  of  the  purest  Doric 
architecture.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  thirty -six  columns,  and  the  en- 
tire building  is  122  feet  long  by 
52  broad.  The  columns  are  nearly 
all  perfect,  all  remain  in  their  places, 
and  the  temple  might  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  a  much  later  age, 
were  it  not  for  the  tinge  of  brown, 
which  reminds  us  that  it  has  stood 
for  centuries.  The  sculptures  upon 
it  portray  the  exploits  of  Theseua 
ana  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Like 
all  Greek  temples,  it  was  once 
painted  ;  traces  of  red,  blue,  and 
green  drapery  have  been  found,  also 
of  a  painted  foliage  and  gilt  stars. 
The  temple,  like  the  Parthenon,  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church 
in  607,  and  v^as  dedicated  to  8t. 
George  of  Cappndocia.  1 1  was  nfter- 
wardn  used  as  an  hospital,  now  as  a 
museum.  It  is  fortunate  that  gun- 
powder has  never  been  stored  in  it, 
and  that  no  Turkish  or  Venetian 
shell  found  its  way  through  the 
root.  The  remaining  monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens  are  of  comparatively 
little  interest.  The  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  otherwise  called  the  Horo- 
logium  of  Andronirus  Cyrrhestes, 
mas  erected  B.C.  100,  long  after  the 
be»t  |)eriod  of  Greek  art.  The 
6gures  of  the  winds  sculptured 
upon  its  upper  portion  mill  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  reliefs 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  Arch  of 
Hadruin  is  beneath  criticism. 

Ancient  Athens  m'as  chiefly  situ- 
ated  on  the  wi^t  and  S4)uth-west 
aides  of  the  Acropolis ;  the  modern 
city  extends  to  the  north  and  north- 
east. The  busient  portion  of  the 
town  is  to  the  north  of  the  Acro- 
polis, near  the  crossing  of  the  two 
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principal  streets  and  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds.  Here  we  find  the 
modern  Agora,  and  near  it  remains 
of  the  old  Agora,  in  the  form  of 
Borne  massive  masonry.  The  Agora 
18  a  collection  of  sheds  as  close  as 
the  rows  of  gingerbread  booths  in 
a  fair;  the  commodities  appear  to 
consist  principally  of  fruits  and  of 
various  kinds  of  meat — joints  of 
mutton,  lean  yellow  fowls,  kids, 
pigeons,  and  woodcocks.  Then  there 
are  stalls  full  of  oranges  from  Poros, 
pears  from  Trieste,  dates,  dried  figi>, 
and  green  vegetables.  This  market 
is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Holies 
of  a  French  town  of  same  size ; 
the  floor  is  uneven,  and  of  unpaved 
earth,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  out  rain  and  sun  by  thin 
boards,  which  slope  from  a  central 
beam.  Near  the  market,  in  a  very 
narrow  lane,  is  the  cloth-market, 
full  of  goatskin  cloaks  and  rough 
cloth  woven  by  the  natives,  and  red 
Albanian  shoes.  In  the  vicinity 
the  chief  life  and  activity  of  the 
city  is  to  be  seen.  Here  are  people 
dressed  in  at  least  ten  different 
kinds  of  costume.  Peasants  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  bring  their 
flesh  and  fowl  to  market,  and  return 
with  household  necessaries ;  others 
bring  fruit  and  fish  from  the  Piraeus, 
wild  fowl  from  the  marshes,  firewood 
from  Hymettus.  We  saw  one  old 
man,  in  semi- Albanian  costume,  who 
was  driving  about  a  dozen  lean  tur- 
keys with  a  long  cane ;  several  hours 
later  we  met  him  again,  apparently 
with  an  undiminished  flock.  He  was 
Btill  patiently  driving  it  about,  and 
doing  his  best  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone ;  for,  while  he  was  quite 
willing  to  stop  if  the  turkeys  found 
anvthing  to  eat  by  the  way,  he  was 
still  more  willing  to  stop  if  he  found 
any  one  to  eat  them.  Kound  about 
the  Agora  there,  are  restaurants,  or 
|ffoJox<«fand  cafes,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants sip  masticha,  smoke  cigarettes, 
and  read  the  '£^iijiai^k  or  "e^'^c^o; . 
Near  the  Agora  there  is  a  prison, 


which,  when  we  saw  it,  was  full  of 
brigands.  They  were  walking  about 
an  inner  court  in  twos  and  threes, 
in  their  usual  goat-skin  cloaks ;  and, 
although  they  wore  heavy  iron  chains 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles,  they  appeared  fairly  com- 
fortable, and  were  chatting  and 
smoking  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened. 

A  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
exists  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
Greek  brigands.  The  country  is 
far  safer' now  than  it  used  to  be, 
and,  if  the  Turkish  Government 
would  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  George,  brigandage 
could  be  altogether  suppressed.  At 
present,  if  a  robbery  is  committed 
and  the  brigands  are  pursued,  they 
have  only  to  cross  the  frontier  to 
be  in  comparative  security.  The 
Greeks  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  brigands,  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  suppress  them ;  two 
members  of  the  brotherhood  were 
recently  captured  at  Nauplia, 
whither  they  had  gone  in  order  to 
escape  by  sea.  Since  the  murders 
on  the  Marathon  road,  no  less  than 
300  brigands  have  been  captured, 
and  seventeen  were  said  to  be 
awaiting  execution  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year.  It  was, 
moreover,  proposed  that  the  bodies 
should  be  hung  in  chains,  as  a 
warning  to  others,  in  various  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  country. 
Whether  this  will  be  done  is  per- 
haps doubtful.  It  is  still  deemed 
necessary  to  have  an  escort  of 
soldiers  for  the  long  drive  to  Mara- 
thon, but  for  shorter  distances  it 
is  unnecessary.  For  instance,  the 
road  to  Eleusis  is  quite  secure; 
and  on  one  occasion  we  rode  out 
into  the  country  alone,  for  several 
miles,  in  the  direction  of  Sunium, 
returning  by  the  coast  near  Muny- 
chia  and  Phalerum,  and  so  back  to 
Athens  by  the  PirsBusroad.  Although 
we  met  several  men  armed  with  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  very  siiavW^  ^si  vio«k 
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iinpriffoncd  brigandfl  in  general 
appennince,  not  one  of  them  neemed 
inclined  to  give  up  his  occupation 
of  woodi*ock-t!ihooting  even  for  the 
five  niinntin*  which,  with  a  loaded 
Clin  levelled  at  our  head,  might 
nave  nufliced  to  relieve  us  of  watch 
and  punie.  It  is  probable  that 
almost  anv  journey  mi^ht  be  under- 
taken with  safety  if  it  were  kept 
secret.  When  it  is  known  that  a 
traveller,  supposed  to  be  worth 
robbing,  is  to  make  a  certain  ex- 
p4*(lition  on  a  certain  day,  the 
chances  are  gn^tly  increased  that 
the  brigands  will  swoop  down  from 
the  mountains,  put  to  rout  the 
escort,  which  conitiyts  of  some  five 
or  six  soldien*,  and  rob  the  travel* 
ler.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
(fovernment  authorities  are  alwavs 
most  willing  to  supply  an  encort  to 
visitors,  and  to  otter  them  every 
facility  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
traveU. 

In  ancient  times,  we  remember 
that  the  small  (inek  states  mere 
|H*rpetually   lighting    against    each 


other,  and  the  same  thing  now  pr^ 
▼ails  in  a  somewhilt  different  form. 
In  this  little  kingdom  there  are  no 
less  than  four  political  parties*  and 
changes  of  government  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  If  there  could 
be  a  fusion  of  parties — if  the  fonr 
parties  could  coalesce  into  two,  the 
welfare  of  Greece  would  be  largely 
promoted.  "  Unity  makes  strength  ** 
18  a  wise  maxim.  The  four  atata 
parties  are  apt  to  fight  out  their 
grievances  among  themselvea,  and 
to  leave  the  State  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  man  who  can  form  m 
stable  coalition  ministry  will  do  ft 
great  service  to  the  State.* 

Whatever  the  faults  of  gorem- 
ment  niay  have  been,  it  ia  unde- 
niable that  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  no  re8|>ect  is  this  more 
apparent,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
matter  of  education.  We  hare 
been  assured  that  the  system  of 
State  education,  in  On^ece  ia  more 
complete  and  comprehensiire  than 
that    of   any    other    country,     la 


•  Apro|*«  of  th«  <forrrnnfiit  nf  Ont'^,  we  recent Ij  met  with  the  foUowing 
in  the  Irttrr  of  aitreek  whu  in  nell  acr|UAinir«l  villi  the  Htate  of  bis  country  : — *'lt  mosl 
n«t  \*  f<>rt;<'it«'n  th.it  I'tiitiral  i-ducatioii  i»  the  lat>t  Kfowtb  of  riviliiation,  nn<l  that  we  ennnoi 
rrw'iiAt'U  rxii-t  <tn-«-k  •»<Ti«tv  (enirr^fiiip,  M  it  docs,  from  the  hartMiriiini  of  Turkish  opprw- 
sif'S.  sh<l  iM»Ut«-i  frt>iii  the  ret  «if  Kun>|*c  hj  the  ma  that  surrounds  it  on  three  tides,  and 
bj  Tor  key  on  the  n«>ith  to  sll  at  onoe  assume  the  rirtues  of  political  life,  whii4i  W9  ftal  to 
diti^vcr  in  other  count  rim  that  have  not  had  to  fii:ht  a^nst  the  same  dtflMlrantafpea. 

**  (irrro  IK  nttw  gvn'w^  iu  imlitii'sl  eiluration.  What  is  the  best  system  for  such  an  edaea- 
tion  ?  rntt««-ta>*n  (as  «f  imsj  call  ti>»9'»lHti»m)  or  Lilicralism  f  I  trust  that  with  thelibertiaa 
we  |««i«Mi  we  Hhall  erentually  arrire  as  a  naiion  st  the  goal  which  our  well-wishera  bara  in 
rifw  ;  l.nt  mi«a while  we  stumble  over  many  difficulties  ia  gaining  our  political  ezpericDM  ; 
and  we  dr|.iorv  our  fai  ing«,  and  straa^en  laugh  at  them.  At  any  rate,  are  wa  not  likdy 
iu  sirivr  at  the  ffnol  earli-r  sn-l  safrr  than  if  we  were  under  an  ahtoltUe  p»Temmeat  t 

**  M«itT<>%>T.  <^>uld  the  pre%riit  »tat^  of  goTemmeut  hare  well  l>ren  otberwite  f  The  Graek 
aati'>n  sttAin*-!  iti>  inUi^ndrnt^  by  iturlf,  by  its  own  ilesfierate  efforts.  Once  that  in- 
dritf-nd^n*^  stlainr«l  wa*  it  |>n««ible.  was  it  (FTartirable,  to  deprire  the  pfople  of  their  share  ia 
the  immrtliair  gov rm ment  of  the  roontry  f  Tliey  were  not  fit  to  axereme  such  duties  awl 
ngbta,  it  it  true.  But  th«-y  will  b-am.  A  grneiati«»n  or  two  mtut  first  paM.  What  kas 
kt«-B  d^nr  II  a  safe  cuarant*^  trf  what  «ill  be  arhicTe*!  hereafter. 

**  FBfi<*y.  fiftt  yt-ar«  h'-n-i^.  (ir*«<  ^  with  rail  an<l  rarria^  road«  to  erery  corner  of  iii  beautiful 
and  fanjr<l  Ian  l«  ;  «;th  •ullitatnl  fieMs  thntughoot,  ami  well-built  towns  clone  to  one 
an'4h»r.  and  gm.l  hot«U  rrrn  wbr re,  snd  two  or  three  lines  joining  tiM  roantrywith  tKa 
rest  «>f  Kuni"',  cast  an<l  a  est  (in  a  northerly  dircetion,  of  coarse),  and  travellera  thmngiBf 
to  It  from  rTrry  land,  an<l  the  natire  pOfiulati^>tt  on  a  IctcI  with  the  reat  of  ciriliaaa 
Kur-f*  n'4  only  in  inlrlic*  tual  «*uliure.  Imt  aUo  in  material  wellbciaf.  Fancy  all  thal^ 
aa«i  then  you  will  nndrratan<l  the  im|«tienee  of  Greeks  to  hasten  the  work  and  akortsa 
Ikt  i^riud  of  thoK  fifty  ;cara  to  epMt.    AB  tkis  will 
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Athens  tbere  is  a  flourishing  uni- 
versity, in  which  1,200  students 
are  piH>Yided  with  a  high  class 
education,  and  there  is  a  great 
central  school  for  girls,  which,  with 
its  branches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  provides  education  for 
no  less  than  1,500  pupils. 

We  all  know  how  eagerly  the 
schools  of  Athens  were  resorted  to 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  time  of  her  great 
philosophers ;  and  when  Greece  be- 
(AHie  a  Boman  province,  the  con- 
querors respected  the  ancient  fame 
of  the  city,  and  in  matters  of  learn- 
ing became  the  disciples  of  theif 
captives.  Thus  the  force  of  arms 
gave  way  to  the  force  of  intellect 
and  of  spirit.  Not  only  did  the 
flower  of  Roman  intellect,  Horace^ 
and  Cicero,  and  many  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  us,  study  at  Athens^ 
but  people  from  every  part  of  the 
world  met  in  the  city  for  one  com- 
mon object^  viz.,  to  study  the 
learning  that  he  loved  best.  He 
had  plenty  of  choice;  there  were 
four  schools  of  philosophy,  as  in  the 
better  days  ox  Athenian  learning. 
The  student,  says  Gibbon,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  might 
doubt  with  the  Sceptics,  or  decide 
with  the  Stoics — sublimely  contem- 
plate with  Plato,  or  severely  argue 
with  Aristotle."  Bound  about 
Athens  were  the  groves  in  which 
both  mind  and  body  could  find  re- 
freshment and  gain  energy :  the 
(harden  of  the  Epicu  reigns,  the  Por- 
tico of  the  Stoics,  the  Academy  of 
Plato,  and  tbeLyca&um  of  Aristotle. 
A  city  thus  somewhat  remote  from 
the  busy  world  of  commerce  was 
well  suited  to  be  the  great  academy 
of  the  world. 

But  all  this  came  to  an  end  in  the 
sixth  century,  when  Justinian  closed 
the  schools  of  Athens.  Paganism 
was  about  to  die,  and  Christianity  to 
blot* out  the  remembrance  of  the 
old  philosophers  and  of  the  old 
gods.    The  pagan  temples  became 


Christian  churches ;  the  Parthenon, 
dedicated  to  the  virgin  goddess 
Athena,  was  now  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother ;  the  Theseum  be- 
came the  church  of  St.  George-of- 
Cappadocia.  Thus  the  schools  of 
learning  which  had  endured  for  a 
thousand  years  ceased  to  exist,  and 
we  hear  of  them  no  more. 

But  schools  of  Attic  learning 
sprang  up  in  every  land.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Homer  was  read  in  all  countries; 
once  again  intellect  set  force  at  de- 
fiance. But  Athens  had  lost  its 
renown  as  a  focus  of  culture,  and 
we  have  no  record  of  any  attempt 
to  re-establish  schools  of  learning 
until  the  year  1837,  when  the  pre- 
sent University  was  founded.  That 
it  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  restore  the 
credit  of  Athens  as  a  centre  of 
learning  no  one  can  deny,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  many  of  the 
students  after  completing  their  uni- 
versity career  travel  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey^,  and  Egypt,  and 
disseiuinate  the  learning  which  they 
had  acquired  at  home.  In  fact,  the 
Univernity  of  Athens  has  become 
the  University  of  the  East.  The 
city  is  the  centre  of  Oriental  cul- 
ture. While  Greece  was  in  bondage 
other  centres  of  learning  flourished 
and  extended  culture.  Athens  can- 
not again  become  the  intellectual 
focus  of  the  world :  humanity  and 
letters  have  moved  westward ;  the 
march  of  civilization  is  from  the 
East  to  the  West ;  but  let  us  never 
fail  to  remember  that  the  sun  of 
all  learning  rose  in  the  East. 

The  University  of  Athens  is  like 
all  continental  universities ;  no  one 
lives  in  college ;  it  is  a  place  where 
lectures  are  given,  examinations  held, 
degrees  conferred.  The  building 
consists  oi  a  finely  decorated  hall, 
in  which  speeches  are  delivered  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Academical 
body  are  held;  a  well-arranged  li- 
brary of  200,000  volumes ;  a  cabinet 
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of  coins,  and  a  number  of  lecture- 
rooms  for  different  professors.  The 
course  of  studies  is  divided  into 
four  faculties — theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy.  The  lectures 
commence  at  8  a.m.,  and  in  the 
different  departments  are  given 
throughout  the  day  till  C  p.m. 
Theology  and  law  are,  apparently, 
less  studied  thsn  medicine  and 
philosophy.  There  are  six  profes- 
sors ot  theology  and  one  sub-pro- 
fessor ;  nine  professors  of  law  and 
five  sub-profesM>rs:  sixteen  profes- 
sors of  medicine  and  eight  sub-pro- 
fessors;  and  twenty  profesnors  of 
philosophy  with  four  sub- professors. 

The  faculty  of  philosophy  is  a 
▼ery  com|rehensive  one;  under  the 
term  is  included  almost  everythinff 
except  that  which  we  usually  cau 
philosophy,  vii.,  logic  and  meta- 
physics. There  are  lectures  on 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucvdides,  and 
Pindar;  on  ancient  Greek  literature, 
and  on  the  history  of  philosophy; 
on  Cicero,  Horace,  Ti  bull  us,  and 
Juvenal;  on  K4}man  literature;  on 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  on 
aiuilytical  geometry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, kinenuitic^,  chemistry,  archae- 
ology, anthropolog}',  ethnology,  zoo- 
logy, vegt'table  physiology,  and 
geology.  This  is  a  very  large  sec- 
tion, and  no  wonder  the  number 
of  professors  should  be  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  body. 

The  professors  are  a  cultivated 
body  of  men,  many  of  whom  have 
travelled  in  Western  Europe,  while 
some  havestuditfd  in  France,  others 
in  (termanv;  they  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  literature  of  their 


special  subject,  whether  French, 
(terman,  or  English ;  but  French 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  language, 
and  a  foreign  work  is  usually  made 
known  to  them  through  a  French 
translation.  The  wants  of  the 
University  have  caused  the  appear- 
ance of  an  original  Greek  literature. 
The  students  require  text-books,  and 
the  professors  must  supply  them 
with  books  in  their  own  language. 
This  original  literature  will,  no 
doubt,  largely  increase.* 

There  are  several  fine  private  col- 
lections of  antiauities  in  Athens. 
One  of  them  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  have  visited  the  city. 
In  it  we  saw  several  bowls  of  co- 
loured glass  of  great  antiquity,  rare 
specimens  of  coloured  glass  bottles, 
an  armlet  of  gilt  bronse,  seyeral 
strigils  of  bronze,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vases  and  terra-cotta  figures. 
The  same  collector  has  a  cabinet  of 
well-selected  Greek  coins.  Antiqui- 
ties are  constantly  turning  up. 
Lately  a  number  of  very  ancient 
terra-cotta  figures  have  been  found 
at  Tansgra,  some  of  which  hare 
been  sold  at  from  £30  to  £50  a 
piece. 

Dr.  8chlieman*s  collection  of  Tro- 
jan antiquities,  about  which  there 
as  been  so  much  controversy  of 
late,  is  now  housed  in  Athena. 
Although  it  ia  perhaps  questionable 
whether  the  enthusiastic  doctor  ia 
right  in  imagining  that  he  haa  found 
the  treasure  of  King  Priamos,  there 
csn,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  belong  to  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity. 

But  we  must  take  a  last  look  at 


i' 


*  !•  IS'tT  ibt  rttiTentty  po^Me^  :>2  alttdmU  ;  in  1845  tb«  nomber bad  rimn  to  195  ;  Ib 
]*»^5,  to  L^ii  ,  ia  I'^Cn.  to  1,1  vi.  iW-tvMii  l!^37  mk)  1^6<t  the  ntiniber  of  itodeato  wbohad 
fi— <i  iliro«i;k  tb«  t^DiTerMty  uDoantird  to  4,031  ;  of  tlicae  2,(^69  were  bora  in  ih«  kiaf  • 
4oni.  virile  J/Hf'i  bad  cotb^  from  vthrr  conntrics,  chiefly  from  Turkey. 

In  U50  there  vrre  110  aehooU  in  Ure«»  ;  in  1S65,  497  ;  in  It^O,  752  ;  In  1866,  1,S07, 
iarlodiAf  the  loniftA  lahuMit. 

In  all,  in  poUiC  andl  |>nTat«  ichooU  and  fynnaAtn,  incloding  the  rnirenity,  there  wwe  ia 

1866  no  le<e  th*n  75. '^T^  |--rw>na  ooder  iAiitniction,  or  (Ukinfr  the  pu|>aUtion  nf  1,500,000) 

fnit  of  1  in  2'».     <Frt,tn  the   IU}-<.>rt  of  M.   Drc«o«,  hiiotster  of  PnUk  InatrvcUoa, 
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the  roanj  familiar  objects  around 
iiB ;  so  utterly  new  a  week  ago,  now, 
from  constant  companionship,  ap- 
parently so  old.  The  boat  for  Mar- 
seilles leaves  the  pier  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  there  will  not  be 
another  for  a  fortnight.     Bo  on  the 


morrow  we  find  ourselves  steaming 
down  the  jEgeaii  Sea,  ever  and  anon 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Lycabettus 
and  the  Hill  of  Musseus,  and  be- 
tween them  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
literary  and  artistic  triumphs  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

G.  F.  EODWELL. 


THE  LANGUAGE   OF  LOVE. 

The  language  of  the  lips  is  false  or  true. 
The  language  of  the  eyes  is  true  or  false, 
The  language  of  spontaneous  deeds  alone 
Is  written  so  that  any  man  may  read 
The  speechless  eloquence  of  meaning  tliere. 

Lo !  I  have  tasted  kindness  day  by  day, 
The  chivalry  of  woman's  sacrifice, 
The  beauty  and  the  torture  of  her  tears. 
I  bless  the  erring  angel,  who  has  gone, 
Wishing  me  bridal  joys  with  writhing  tongue. 

Love  on  his  knees  has  stretch'd  to  me  his  keys. 
Love's  bread  has  fed  me  and  has  left  me  strong. 
Hence  have  I  love  to  give,  but  none  to  waste. 
Lord  of  my  heart  am  I,  but  in  my  breast, 
Sweet  maid,  Love's  luscious  fruit  is  ripe  for  tliee. 

If  taint  of  other  lover  in  thy  soul 
Has  comer,  then  am  I  not  flame  but  ice, 
Then,  then  not  I,  but  nature's  self  in  me. 
Heeding  thee  not.  is  arm*d  against  thy  smile, 
I  know  Love's  language,  and  defy  his  wiles. 


BOBBBT  BaTSON. 
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COLONEL,  THE  BT.  HON.  THOMAS  EDWABD  TATLOE,  M.P. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

T01  fpillant  f^ntleman  who  occupies  «  place  in  our  Oallerj  for  the  preteot 
month  traceii  hit  dcucent  to  the  Tavlom  of  Hingmore,  in  Sussex,  where 
they  occupied  an  honourable  ponition  from  an  early  period.  One  ot  its 
enterprininn;  members,  Thomas  Taylor,  tlie  friend  and  cr»lle^  compaoion 
of  Sir  William  Petty,  cLme  to  this  country  in  1653,  Sir  William  being 
then  physician-general  to  the  army  in  1  reland.  In  December,  IGOi,  Petty 
and  Taylor  commenced  the  survey  of  the  Irish  forfeited  estatea,  and 
by  March,  IGOG,  thev  had  completed  two  millions  and  eicht  thonMod 
acres — a  surprinini;  feat  in  those  days.  This,  afterwards  known  at  the 
ct*lebrated  Down  Sunrer,  was  rvallv  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
the  ai;e  in  which  it  wan  iiroduceil,  and  will  honourably  transmit  to  posterity 
the  names  of  iti»  authors  One  of  th(»se,  however,  haa  popularly  obtained 
the  entire  credit  of  its  execution,  as  he  happens  to  have  had  charge  of  the 
publication  of  the  maps,  and  ou  them  ap|>eared  only  Sir  William  Petty'a 
name,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  Mr.  Taylor  having  had  an  equal  ahare 
with  Sir  William  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise. 

Prt*vious  to  entering  uixm  the  Down  Survey,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Taylor 
di^pcti^fil  of  his  share  of  the  English  family  property,  and  purchased  in 
KMH)  an  estate  in  In*land,  of  which  the  town  of  Kells  formed  a  portion. 
After  the  com(>letion  of  the  Sun-ey  he  considerably  increased  his  Irish 
possonsitms.  Ill  KS70  he  wns  appointed  deputy  receiver-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  vice- treasurer  and  treasurer-at-mar.  His  son, 
Thomas  Ta>  lor,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Ireland  in  17(H ;  the  .3rd  baronet, 
Hir  Thomas  Tnylir,  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peerage  in  1760  as  Baron 
lieadfort,  an«l  afternards  as  Viscount  Headfort  and  Earl  of  Bective.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  knii^hfii  of  the  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
his  fissure  appearing  promitieiitly  in  the  celebrated  picture  representing 
the  insUllation  baiiauet  of  the  Order :  and  it  ia  worthy  of  note,  that  from 
that  period  till  the  death  of  the  late  Siarquis  of  Ueadfort  the  roll  of  the 
Knightii  of  St.  Patrick  has  not  been  without  the  nsme  of  Tavlor.  The 
•econd  Earl  of  Bei-tive  was  created  Man^uis  of  Headtort  in  IHQO. 

Colonel  Ts\lor.  the  nuhjtvt  of  our  memoir,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Honourable  and  Bev.  EJward  Taylor,  of  Anlgillan  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
l>ublin.and  grandson  of  the  tint  Earl  of  IWtive.     He  was  bom  in  l8lt, 

dat  the  i-oaiitaralivtly  early  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Eton.  In  1820  be 
i  the  Gib  Dragoon  Guards,  from  which  bo  sold  out  in  IHIO  with  the 
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on  Ilia  property  hnd  not  oven  a  plausible  prttext  for  joining  iu  tho  clamour 
of  the  day  against  their  landlords.  Yet  this  did  not  in  the  least  abate 
his  sealoua  co-operation  with  his  brother  proprietors  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  obtain  such  modifications  of  the 
Iri^h  Land  Bill  as  could  then  be  extorted  from  the  dominant  i)arty  in 
oflSce. 

Services  such  as  those  rendered  by  Colonel  Taylor  were  not  likely  to 
pxiss  without  marked  recognition,  more  especially  when  the  composition 
of  the  party  with  whom  he  acted  is  taken  into  account.  On  the  downfall 
of  the  Disraeli  administration  in  1868,  steps  were  taken  to  carry  thia 
idea  into  effect;  but  it  was  not  till  July,  1870,  that  the  object  was  aeoom* 
plished.  On  the  23rd  of  July  in  that  year  a  presentation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  plate  to  the  Colonel  took  place  iu  the  large  room  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  in  the  presence  of  a  most  distingui^ahed  com  pan  v.  The 
spokesman  of  the  occasion  for  the  donors  was  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Henley, 
the  veteran  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  than  whom  no  better  selection  could 
have  been  made.  He  had  then  sat  on  the  same  benches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  gallant  Colonel  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had,  more- 
over, been  his  colleague  when  the  Conservative  party  were  in  office.  Be- 
sides, his  own  blunt  sincerity  placed  him  above  the  position  of  being 
suspected  of  using  words  of  course  by  way  of  mere  empty  compliment 
— a  practice  so  common  now-a-days.  Mr.  Henley  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  join  in  a  sham  proceeding  involving  compliance  with  a  mere 
empty  form :  hence  the  propriety  of  his  being  selected  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  cordial  demonstration  of  esteem  and  re^rard,  on  the  part  of  a  body 
of  the  most  high-minded  gentlemen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  one  of 
their  own  members. 

Mr.  Henley,  addressing  Colonel  Taylor  on  that  occasion,  said, — "I 
have  been  requested,  not  only  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  present, 
but  also  of  some  600  other  gentlemen,  to  ask  you  to  do  them  the  great 
kindness  to  accept,  at  our  hands,  this  small  testimonial  of  our  opinion  of 
your  deserts.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be,  like  yourself,  in  aoout  the 
thirtieth  year  of  service  m  the  parliamentary  warfare.  Through  that 
time  it  has  also  been  my  lot  to  stand  with  you  in  many  a  battle,  shoulder 
to  shoulder;  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  endeavoured  to  marshal  the  forces  with  which  we  are 
associated,  and  to  observe  the  kindly  and  successful  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  your  office.  Those  who  know  what  par- 
liamentary life  is  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  your  position ;  tney 
can  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  you  mu^t  have  often  had  in  bringing 
people  together  in  such  numbers;  and  we  know  the  kindness,  the  con- 
sideration, and  the  ability  with  which  your  great  services  have  been 
rendered.  In- a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  testimonial  must  not  be  reckoned 
merely  by  its  pecuniary  value,—- we  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a  memorial 
of  the  political  struggles  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  as  a  pledgo 
of  tlio  respect  and  atfection  which  we  entertain  towards  you.'* 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  Colonel  Taylor,  8aid,-=-**  I  am  very  sensible 
of  the  great  honour  I  am  now  receiving  at  your  hands,  and  I  feel  de.e{)ly 
the  kindness  which  has  dictated  the  presentation  of  this  magnificent 
testimonial.  My  sense  of  gratitude  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  man  in  the  high  position  of  Mr.  Henley  has  consented  to  take  the  chair 
on  this  occasion.  He  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have  both 
thirty  years  iu  Parliament;  1  believe  that  wo  both  belong 
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uumbcr  of  men  wbo  during  ibis  period  bave  uninterruptedlj  nat  for  tbo 
Bnme  couBtituencj.  I  bave  rcpreaeDted  my  natire  county  for  upwards  of 
twenty-nino  years,  and  for  more  than  half  that  time  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  act  as  'whip  *  first  witb  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  and  afterwards 
with  my  friend  Sir  William  JoUiffe,  now  Lord  Hylton.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  responstibilitv  which  the  oflice  involvo?,  but  that  I  have  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessfui  the  attendance  on  this  occasion  shows.  In  ISGS,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life,  1  became  seriously  ill,  and  when  1  got 
about  again  I  felt  I  was  not  up  to  my  old  work.  It  then  became  matter 
of  consideration  whether  I  should  not  best  promote  my  own  health  and 
the  interests  of  the  party  if  I  made  way  for  some  younger  man.  At  that 
time  ^Ir.  Disraeli  was  pleased  to  oflcr  me  a  high  and  honourable  place 
inrolving  not  nearly  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  Mr.  Noel  became  my 
successor.  In  conclusion,  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  personal 
and  |)olitical  friends  who  have  presented  me  witb  this  magnificent  testt- 
momal,  and  I  tender  my  especial  tbanka  to  those  who  have  done  me  tho 
honour  to  attend  here  to-day,** 

Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  cordiality  to  characteristic  of  him  when  ho 
has  to  take  part  in  any  gracious  action,  observed, — "  As  my  relations  with 
Odonel  Ta}  lor  were,  |)erhaps,  of  a  more  intimate  character  than  those 
whii'h  were  maintained  with  him  by  any  gentleman  in  this  room,  I  hopo 
it  will  not  be  considered  intrusive  if  I  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  glad  to  bave  the  opportunity  of  eipressing  my  gratification  at  a 
time  when  such  an  appreciative  tribute  in  connection  with  such  important 
services  is  being  rendered  to  Colonel  Taylor.  The  office  which  he  hold 
for  so  Ion;;  a  time  is  one  which  requires  energy,  combined  with  great 
judgment,  perfect  coiniiiaiid  of  temper,  and  great  firmness.  It  is  tlie 
pO!isfM»ion  of  these  united  characteristics  which  has  enabled  him  under 
TiTV  disadvant.iu*eous  circumstances,  acting  with  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  rtmmions  even  when  we  were  in  office,  to  bring  about  results  many  of 
whii'h  were  ^atisfactory  and  to  all  of  which  wo  can  lookback  without 
ahatiie.  It  is  some  consolation  to  us  that,  when  Colonel  Taylor  found  it 
to  be  ncces;»ary  to  rclinquinh  the  post  he  so  long  filled,  we  were  not 
deprived  of  his  aduoe  and  assistance;  we  still  profit  by  the  experience 
he  ;;:iined  in  the  p<»i*ition  which  he  filled  with  so  great  credit  to  himself 
and  fo  much  advantage  to  u:*.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  party  h.nvo  taken 
the  opp<irtunity  of  expresj*ing  their  sense  ('f  the  value  of  Colonel  Taylor's 
sen'iet*!* ;  and,  fuitlier,  all  must  rejoice  that,  as  the  medium  of  com* 
muhication,  a  chairman  siiould  have  been  fixed  on  so  entitled  to  universal 
re«]  ect  and  regard ;  and  it  mufit  bo  extremely  gratifying  to  my  right 
hot  tuirabie  and  gallant  friend  th.it  Mr.  Henley  has  acted  on  this  occasion 
n«  tl.e  mouth-pii*ce  for  conveying  to  him  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
heM  by  the  C«)iiSfrvati\e  parly.** 

Of  the  testimonial  itM'lf  it  may  be  of  some  public  interest  to  api>end  a 
description.  It  conyi>t4  of  a  very  handsome  plateau,  a  seven-branch 
c.iTi'lt  LVtui::.  .ind  i^o  dei«.«ert«}»tands,  all  of  richly  chased  silver.  The 
wl.cle  df'!*iu*u  is  about  forty-two  inches  in  height.  The  plateaus,  which  are 
(■v:il  i:i  fiT'ii.  contain  in  the  centre  ornamental  panels,  and  at  the  side 
nu'd.ilii<in  portraits  of  the  late  I^ord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the 
rei'e««'.'S  are  four  groups  of  genii  supporting  tablets,  with  monagram:^,  tho 
crt-^t  being  at  each  end.  The  candelabrum  itst'lf,  rising  from  a  quadran- 
L*ular  b.iM\  Contains  seven  fi:;un*s,  and  ha«  two  panels;  theo:iewitha 
iief  ofthe  Houses  of  Parhameut,  and  the  other  with  tho  inscription. 
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The  group  aroiinJ  the  column  which  supports  the  seven  branches  for  liglits 
represent  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Legislalion,  the  four  angles  being  each 
occupied  by  a  figure  in  repose,  with  a  t^hield  containing  the  family  arms 
of  the  Colonel  in  chased  relief.  The  two  dessert-stands  carry  each  two 
allegorical  figures;  the  one  of  Manufacture,  the  other  of  Agriculture.  The 
whole  is  enriched  with  ornamental  chasings  of  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and 
Thistle.  The  inscription  states  that  the  testimonial  was  **  presented  to 
the  Kight  Honourable  Thomas  Edward  Taylor,  M. P.,  by  his  political  friends, 
in  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  Conservative  party, 
1870.'' 


THE    ISLAND    MAID. 


FROM     THE     FRENCH     OF     VICTOR    HUGO. 

0  TELL  me,  is  it  true  ?    And  will  thy  barque 
Spread  her  wliite  wings  and  leave  our  lovely  isle  ? 
This  eve  I  saw  tlie  sailors  fold  their  tent ; 

1  heard  them  sing  for  joy  of  their  return ; 

To  my  sad  heart  their  songs,  their  smiles  were  sad. 

Wliy  wilt  thou  leave  our  isle,  young  stranger,  why  ? 
Arc  our  rich  skies  less  beautiful  than  thine  ? 
Is  thine  a  land  where  sorrow  seldom  comes  ? 
And  will  they  lay  their  brother,  when  he  dies, 
Beneath  the  plane-tree's  silent  shade  to  rest? 

• 

Dost  thou  forget  the  mom  when  the  fresh  gale 
Bore  thee,  a  stranger,  to  our  island  shore  ? 
Thou  call'dst  me  from  the  lonely  woods :  I  came ; 
For,  though  ne'er  heard  before,  thy  voice  had  power 
To  thrall  my  being  as  though  a  spirit  spoke. 

Fresh  were  my  cheeks,  but  rain  will  dim  the  rose. 
And  tears  will  wither  all  eartli's  fairest  flowers. 
O  rest,  young  stranger.    Tell  me  tales  of  home. 
And  of  thy  mother ;  sing  those  songs  thou  lovest, 
And  teach  me  how  to  kneel  before  thy  God. 


2—" 
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Thoa  shalt  be  all  to  me.  and  I  thine  own. 
Hm  aught  in  me  e*er  gricTed  tliee  ?    I^ve,  abide. 
Thj  griefs  Til  ever  sootbo,  be  ever  fain 
And  good,  and  I  will  call  tliec  by  tlio  name 
Thj  aisti'rt  give  thee  in  tlieir  fireside  prayers. 

Or  I  will  be  tlij  slave,  still  leal  and  true. 

One  smile  from  thee  mj  coveted  reward. 

Rest  thee,  jonng  stranger,  prove  my  constancy  ! 

%Miy  do  I  plead  ?    Like  summer  binU  that  chango 

From  clime  to  clime,  thy  love ;  mine,  is  my  life. 

Yes,  thou  wilt  leare  me.    Doubtless,  'mon:;  tlie  hilU 
That  shadow  thy  hit  home,  there  is  a  maid 
%Mio  lives  upon  the  hope  of  thy  return. 
Yet  might  a  slave  not  follow  witli  her  lord  ? 
Ill  be  submissive ;  haply  I  will  love  her. 
Since  all  thy  joy  ij»  centred  in  her  love. 

I  would  die  soon,  I  know,  far  from  the  dear 
Old  fdices  thronging  in  my  childhood's  home. 
%Vhose  joy  and  pride  I  was ;  far  from  the  flowers — 
The  palms.    Drear  loneliness  would  sap  my  life. 
But  let  me  go ;  near  theo  I  pray  to  die. 

O  hear  me !    Bv  the  lone  banana  tree, 

'Keath  whoM"  9ofl  shade  our  hapless  love  began. 

Repulse  me  not !    >Miat !  hast  tlion  then  no  fear 

To  gf>  without  thy  wildly-loving  maid? 

Think !    Her  young  soul  may  wander  in  the  night. 

And  seek  to  follow  thee  ! 

Tis  sunri^.    On  the  sea's  empurpled  rim 
A  white  sail  gleams.    They  sought  her  in  her  home 
In  Tain.    The  dusk  maid  through  the  forest  paths. 
Or  on  the  shores  at  eve,  was  teen  no  more. 
She  went  not  with  the  stranger. 

W.   SrAIIEY. 
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GEETEUDE    DE   CHANZANE, 

By  Madame  db  Feesseks^. 
Tbakslated  by  F.   Cobkbav. 


Oerirude^s  Journal,  June,  1870. 

Hebe  I  am  two  days  in  Pari?,  having 
left  our  beautiful  country  for  this 
dusty,  burning  city.  I  was  met  on 
my  arn?al  by  my  aunt  and  my 
cousin  Yirginie,  accompanied  by 
tbe  Oerman  goyerness,  who  was  in- 
troduced to  me  as  Fraulein  Thus- 
nelda.  Dizzy  and  stupified  as  I  was 
after  my  eighteen  hours'  journey  I 
must  have  appeared  cold  to  my  aunt, 
who  receivecf  me  kindly,  repeating 
over  and  over  again  that  1  was  to 
consider  her  house  as  mine,  and  that 
she  trusted  I  should  find  myself 
happy  in  it.  How  grief  and  a  sense 
of  loneliness  make  one  unjust !  1 
should  have  preferred  that  all  this 
had  been  left  to  be  understood.  As 
for  Yirginie,  she  just  stretched  out  a 
band  without  looking  at  me,  saying, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  very  rude, 
"  How  do  you  do,  cousin  ?  " 

The  governess's  manners  seemed 
unctuous  and  fawning,  she  kept  re- 
peating to  me  that  I  was  sure  to  be 
happy  in  this  blessed  home. 

When  I  found  myself  in  my  own 
room — a  room  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  past — 
I  felt  such  a  deadly  sadness,  felt  so 
appallingly  alone,  that  I  gave  way 
to  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  crying. 
After  my  grandmother's  death  I 
was  alone  at  Chanzane,  but  in  that 
Bolitude,  which  1  loved,  there  was 
nothing  that  was  indifferent  or  a 
Btranger  to  me.  All  the  rooms  of 
the  ch&teau  were  jieopled  with 
memories  of  my  childhood,  each 
familiar  sound  seemed  an  echo  of 


the  past,  inanimate  things  them, 
selves  had  a  language  that  I  under- 
stood, a  language  that  was  familiar 
and  dear  to  my  ear.  Here  every- 
thing hurts  and  saddens  me,  and 
jars  upon  me.  Is  it  that  I  am  one 
of  those  plants  that  die  if  torn  from 
their  native  soil  ? 

My  aunt  is  between  forty-eight 
and  fifty,  of  middle  height,  rather 
stout,  and  with  a  high  complexion. 
She  talks  a  great  deal,  and  in  a  tone 
I  never  heard  but  with  her,  as  of 
one  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
importance  and  truth  of  all  she 
says.  I  believe,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  up  to  the  present, 
that  she  has  good  reasons  to  be  on 
excellent  terms  with  herself.  It 
appears  she  is  a  woman  of  rare 
order,  judgment,  and  tact.  She 
governs  her  house  well,  and  her 
prodigious  activity  is  the  amaze- 
ment of  every  one.  She  is  an  irre- 
proachable mother  and  has  given  a 
model  education  to  her  daughter. 
She  is  evidently  a  good  Christian, 
for  I  have  already  heard  her  quote 
more  than  once  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  which  she  says  she  takes  for 
her  rule  of  conduct. 

Were  mv  journal  less  discreet,  it 
would,  perhaps,  ask  me  from  what 
source  I  have  my  information,  but 
since  it  asks  me  nothing  I  am  not 
bound  to  answer. 

My  cousin  Yirginie  is  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen.  She  is 
neither  dark  nor  fair,  her  eyes  are 
dull,  her  figure  clumsy,  her  gestures 
awkward.  There  is  no  look  of  youth 
about  her  and  I  have  not  yet  I 
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from  her  one  genuine  lau<*li.  AVhen 
phedtirs  utter  one  of  lur  rare  word.'*, 
it  id  with  a  liarsh  vuice  nnd  v^ith  a 
sort  of  jerk.  Her  whole  person  . ' 
like  nn  ill-con>trncted  machine,  as 
if  the  inner  spring,  that  ahouKl  het 
the  wholt*  thin};  in  motion,  had  been 
the  work  of  some  unvsilful  work- 
man. 

A**  to  Fraiilein  Tliusnehln  there  is 
something  at  onee  faded  and  heavy 
about  her.  She  it  bh>nde,  rather 
fat,  no  marked  out  linens  of  face,  no 
shadows  in  it.nodeiined  expression, 
her  ek»ar  bhio  eves  have  neither 
]a«hi*s  nor  look,  and  her  smiles  are 
meaning  lens.  Slie  must  be  a  crea- 
ture untinished  both  morally  and 
physiealiy. 

With  Mademoi^ello  Justine,  the 
houMMuaid,  >aho  is  perpetually 
offering  me  her  ser\iee8  whirh  I 
don't  nc*ed,  these  w>  far  eompriee 
my  whole  gallery  of  portriitn 

Mv  room  in  small  and  cn>wded 
with  furniture.  It  is  vtry  pretty, 
ever)'thing  blue  ;  there  i:*  an  ulaha«- 
ter  clock  and  vases  to  match.  Hue 
what  iii  it  makes  me  feci  in  it  as  if 
it  were  a  prison  ? 

The  firnt  evening  when  I  o|  encd 
my  window,  I  saw  nothing  but 
high  black  walls,  pierci.*d  with  a 
multitude  of  windows  all  alike, 
tome  dark,  a  few  still  lit  up  ;  and 
over  all  a  scrap  of  sky  so  narrow 
that  1  could  coufit  the  stars.  Where 
are  mv  broad  horizons,  mv  bound- 
lesi  sky,  my  perfumed  nijjlits  ? 

1  he.ir  for  ever,  even  when  I  shut 
mv  window,  the  loud  murmur  of 
the  immense  citr,  it  fiils  me  with  a 
sort  of  terror.  I  can't  help  listen- 
ing to  the  voiee.  I  can't  interpret 
it,  but  its  si*cret  is  painful,  I  know, 
1  fe«l.  Yestenlav  momin*:,  when  I 
went  downstairs,  Madame  Merlin 
cam*'  to  meet  me. 

•*  Well,  my  dear  niece,"  she  said, 
**  how  did  you  pss<  your  fir»t  night 
under  our  nwf  r  *' 

**Tti3rik  vo;i,  aunt,  I  !iad  but 
little  »liep.*' 


Her  face  grew  dark. 

'*  Surely  you  were  not  uncom- 
fortable ?  The  beds  are  good.  I 
make  it  a  point  that  everything 
in  my  house  shall  be  of  the  best 
quality." 

**  I  could  not  have  been  more 
comfortable,  my  dear  aunt,  but  the 
journey,  the  change  agitated  me." 

**  You  will  soon  get  accustomed 
to  the  change,  my  dear.  No  one 
that  I  knew  of  was  ever  unhappy 
ill  our  house.  Is  it  not  true,  liebe 
Frattleinr' 

Thus  questioned,  Fraiilein  Tbna- 
nelda  answered  hurriedly,  *'Ah!  it 
is  the  house  of  the  good  God.** 

'*  Let  us  sit  down  to  table,  mv 
children,  my  time  is  precious.  If 
I  get  through  so  much  in  my  life, 
I  oue  it  to  method  and  regularity. 
There  is  Fraiilein  Thusuelda  for 
ever  in  a  ^tate  of  amazement  at  all 
I  am  able  to  get  through  iu  a  day. 
Is  it  not  truer  " 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  mystery  that  quite 
bewilders  me.*' 

*•  Nevertheless,  mv  secret  is  a 
very  simple  one.  My  days  are 
twenty-four  hours  long  liko  e%'ery 
ene  else's — but  I  never  lose  one 
seeond  of  them.  I  know  before- 
hand how  I  am  to  employ  every 
noment,  and  sh  mid  any  interrup- 
tion occur  I  put  on  additiooal 
energy  to  recover  the  time  lost. 
It  is  rare  for  me  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  my  day  without  baring 
achieved  all  I  intended, overwhelmed 
with  fatigue,  it  is  true.  There  is  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  mv  faculties, 
I  know,  but  force  of  will  is  evcry^ 
thing.  This  I  possessed  eveu  as  a 
child.  Mv  father  used  to  sav,— — 
'  This  little  girl  could  gorerii  a 
kingdom.'  Others  have  more  briU 
Hant  gifts ;  all  I  have  is  eoergy, 
per»isteney  in  i»hatever  1  under* 
take,  but  I  am  fati?>fied  with  my 
lot." 

Intmediatelv  after  bn*akfast  Vir- 
ginie  went  to  the  piano,  and  sullenly 
practtted  her  scjIcs  and  exor«:ifes. 
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"  Well,'*  said  she  to  ine,  as  soon 
as  her  mother  and  Fraiilein  Thus- 
nelda  had  left  the  room,  *'  what  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"Of  what ?  *'  I  asked,  going  to- 
wards  her,  and  quite  astonished  to 
hear  lier  speaking  to  me. 

**  Of  nil  mamma*8  virtues !  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  possess 
more  ?  You  look  shocked,  cousin, 
but,  perhaps,  if  you  heard  this 
litany  every  day  of  your  life,  you 
would  be  a  little  sick  of  it.'* 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
How  could  a  young  girl  speak  in 
this  way  of  her  mother  ? 

"  I  have  always  heard  my  grand- 
mother praise  Aunt  Merlin's  acti- 
vity and  savoir-faire^^*  I  said  at 
last. 

•*  Well,"  continued  Virginie,  with- 
out listening  to  what  I  said,  and  in 
a  tone  of  violence  that  contrasted 
with  her  habitual  apathy,  **  it  would 
weary  you,  irritate  you,  and  make 
you  wicked.  You  cannot  under- 
stand  " 

The  door  opened,  and  Virginie 
stopped  short,  resuming  her  sulky 
expression  and  automatic  exercises. 
I  was  a  little  flurried  by  what  this 
minute's  tite-h-teie  with  my  cousiu 
had  revealed  to  me  of  that  perfect 
education  she  had  received.  Was 
Virginic's  temper  bad,  or  did  her 
mother's  ways  justify  all  this  bitter- 
ness ? 

I  was  asked  to  take  a  walk  that 
I  might  see  Paris.  It  was  then 
that  the  mal-du-pat/s  seized  me. 
The  broad  boulevard?,  the  narrow 
streets,  the  obstructions,  the  daz- 
zling shop-windows,  all  was  dis- 
agreeable, and,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  the  bewildering  noise,  which  in 
the  streets  has  nothing  of  the  gran- 
deur that  you  may  fancy  in  it,  heard 
at  a  distance,  when  it  mounts  from 
all  sides  like  tiie  voice,  wail,  or 
murmur  of  the  immense  city,  ^iy 
thoughts  wandered  off  to  the  great 
silent  fields,  where,  walking  and 
musing,  you  never  meet  a  human 


creature,  save  from  time  to  time  a 
shepherd-boy,  or  a  woman  bent 
under  a  load  of  faggots,  nor  hear 
other  sound  than  the  exquisite  har- 
mony made  by  the  murmur  of  the 
water,  the  whisper  of  the  leaves 
and  grasses,  and  the  voices  of  their 
myriad  invisible  inmates.  I  saw 
again  the  herds  of  cows  looking 
benevolently  at  me  as  I  passed,  and 
seeming  to  say,  '*  We  know  you, 
you  who  live  near  us."  And  while 
letting  my  thoughts  thus  wander 
far  away  from  what  was  before  my 
eyes,  and  walking  slowly  between 
Virginie  and  Fraiilein  Thusnelda,  I 
felt  my  heart  ready  to  break  at  its 
loneliness. 

I  came  back  without  having  seen 
a  single  thing  that  really  interested 
me,  except  in  a  narrow  street  a 
little  ragged  child,  pretty  as  an 
angel,  who  had  fallen  into  the  gutter 
close  to  me.  He  was  quite  a  baby, 
and  all  curled  and  hardly  able  to 
walk.  I  picked  him  up,  and,  giving 
him  back  to  his  mother,  who  had 
come  out  of  a  house  in  search  of. 
him,  I  could  not  resist  giving  him 
a  kiss.  Virginie  looked  at  me  in 
perfect  amazement. 

"  Do  you  like  children  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Greatly  ;  especially  when  they 
arc  as  pretty  as  that  boy  is." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Fraiilein  Thus- 
nelda, **  they  are  little  angels  of 
paradise ;  I  adore  them." 

A  little  farther  on,  one  of  these 
angels,  treading  on  her  dress  that 
trailed  along  majestically,  received 
from  their  worshipper  a  good  box 
on  the  ear  and  some  angry  words. 

Virginie  looked  at  me  from  tho 
corner  of  her  eye.  "She  adores  them^ 
but  at  a  distance,"  she  said.  **  For 
my  part,  1  know  nothing  so  insup- 
portable as  those  little  brats,  prettv 
or  ugly,  clean  or  dirty.  Bah  !  if  all 
were  frank,  every  one  would  confess 
the  same." 

We  continued  our  walk  in  silence. 

On  our  return,  my  aunt  gave  us 
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an  account  of  her  day.  She  had 
had  a  committee ;  she  had  visited 
the  poor ;  she  had  written  business 
letters  ;  umde  up  accounts ;  in  a 
word,  she  had  not  lost  a  minute ; 
and  might  now  rest  and  be  thankful. 

After  diuuer  I  had  to  undergo 
an  interrogation  as  to  the  education 
I  had  received.  Alas !  all  the 
faults  found  in  this  poor  educa- 
tion ;  how  afflicted  my  aunt  was  at 
80  much  ignorance! 

"  What  I  no  talents  d'agrimentt 
no  music,  nor  painting,  no  living 
language,  no  science,  nothing  ot' 
what  constitutes  the  appanage  of  a 
well-bred  young  girl  ?  " 

I  replied  that  we  had  but  few 
resources  iu  our  neighbourhood,  and 
that  my  grandmother  would  not 
hear  of  parting  from  me. 

"  But  she  might  have  placed  over 
you  a  capable  governess  ?  " 

''  I  had  a  professor  from  the 
neighbouring  town  ;  I  read  a  great 
deal,  and  I  did  needlework.*' 

"  I '  fancied  you  were  going  to 
tell  me  you  worked  at  your  distaff. 
Bead ! — why,  that  was  never  an 
education.  My  poor  child  what  a 
sad  life  you  have  had,  and  how 
fortunate  for  you  to  have  como 
into  a  social  atmosphere  where  you 
will  find  all  that  you  have  hitherto 
wanted.  But  we  mus^t  immediately 
set  about  this  education,  and  at 
once  frame  the  plau  of  it." 

*•  I  don't  ask  better  than  to  in- 
struct myself,  aunt;  but,  perhaps, 
I  am  not  so  absolutely  ignorant  as 
you  seem  to  think." 

My  aunt  does  not  know  that  my 
grandmother  was  a  person  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  that  I 
had  read  a  great  deal  with  her. 
Her  father,  having  had  no  other 
child,  educated  her  as  he  would 
have  educated  a  son.  She  has  often 
told  mo  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
say  to  strangers,  "  This  is  my  son, 
Isaure ; "  and  that  she  herself  used 
to  say,  laughing,  ''  I  am  not  myself, 
I  am  my  brother."    So  that,  when 


my  great-grandfather  died,  my 
grandmother,  who  was  then  eigh- 
teen, and  extremely  pretty,  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  a  needle,  but 
was  able  to  talk  witli  the  best  in- 
formed men  on  subjects  that  most 
interested  them,  ai;d,  having  been 
left  a  widow  very  young,  directed 
her  sons*  studies.  These  advan- 
tages of  her  masculine  education 
did  not  prevent  her  wishing  me  to 
be  mada  familiar  with  all  domestic 
occupations. 

My  aunt  asked  me  why  it  was 
my  grandmother  saw  no  one. 

"  She  had  had  great  sorrow,"  I 
replied. 

*'  I  know  that ;  but  it  does  not 
explain  why  she  condemned  you  to 
so  absolute  a  retreat.  What  could 
you  have  done  with  your  time  ?  " 

This  question  of  my  aunt*s  sud- 
denly threw  me  back  into  the  past. 
Oh !  how  at  once  long  and  short 
they  were,  these  delicious  dreamy 
days,  so  full  of  silence  and  poetry. 
All  came  rushing  back;  the  endless 
liorizons,  the  woods,  the  far-off 
h\\U ;  nature  so  simple  and  grand 
in  her  monotony,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  details  arrest  and  charm  the 
eye,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  en- 
semhle  expand  the  soul,  giving  it 
the  feeling  of  liberty.  I  saw  again 
each  turn  of  the  road,  each  bend  of 
the  river,  the  briars  and  brambles 
in  the  hedges,  with  their  winding 
eglantine  and  clematis,  and  the  tall 
poplars,  that  on  stormy  days  bend 
so  proudly  and  helplessly.  And 
there  were  the  thatched  roofs  in 
the  distance,  looking  so  small  and 
humble  under  the  great  protecting 
trees.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
houses  are  taller  than  the  trees,  and 
seem  to  look  down  on  them  with 
pity.  And  I  saw  again  familiar  faces 
coming  to  the  threshold  to  bid  me 
welcome.  I  knew  each  by  name ; 
all  the  children  I  loved ;  the  women 
told  me  their  troubles;  and  the 
men  saluted  me  as  a  friend  as  they 
passed.   Here  they  push  each  other, 
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elbow  each  other,  but  never  ex- 
change a  look.  Paris  strikes  me  as 
a  huge  crushing  machine,  in  which 
the  soul  must  be  ground  down  if 
not  clad  in  double  armour  of  egotism 
and  iudifFerence.  It  is  now  the 
hour  to  go  down.  I  am  to  see 
those  members  of  the  family  that 
are  still  unknown  to  me.  The 
sound  of  men's  voices  announce 
the  arrival,  this  moment,  of  my 
uncle  and  my  cousin  Hubert. 

Hubert's  Jonmaly  June,  1870. 

I  don't  know  why  I  am  be- 
ginning a  journal,  for  I  have  always 
thought  it  absurd,  this  wish  to  oc- 
cupy one's  self  about  one's  8elf,which 
leads  certain  persons  to  write  whole 
pages  and  volumes  about  their  least 
impressions.  We  are  not  really — at 
least  if  I  may  judge  from  myself 
and  those  who  surround  me — suffi- 
ciently interesting  creatures  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  register  the 
small  fluctuations  of  what  we  style 
our  inner  life — in  other  words,  our 
egotism  and  self-love.  What  does 
it  signify,  the  more  or  less  violent 
movements  going  on  in  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  we  are  imprisoned  ? 
Since  we  don't  advance  a  step,  but 
merely  agitate  ourselves,  what  can 
we  say  that  can  have  any  interest  for 
ourselves  or  others  P  I  once  f<aw 
the  journal  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death  ;  for  several  months  he  wrote 
the  date  of  the  day,  and  opposite  to 
it  the  single  word,  nothing.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  mention  of  an  in- 
terrogation or  a  visit  broke  the 
sinister  monotony.  Then,  again, 
week  after  week,  nothing^  nothing, 
nothing!  Might  not  I  make  my 
private  journal  on  the  model  of  this 
prisoner's  P 

And  for  these  good  reasons  I 
write.  I  suppose  it  is  that  we  all 
need  to  give  a  form  to  what  we  feel. 
Some  do  this  by  perpetual  effusions 
with  their  neighbours  taken  in  de- 
tail, others  by  iutermitteut  and  more 


grandiose  effusions  with  their  neigh- 
bours taken  in  the  mas?,  under  the 
name  of  the  public.  These  resources 
are  not  according  to  my  habits ; 
therefore  1  take  my  journal,  which 
has  the  good  taste  not  to  answer, 
and  which  faithfully  guards  the 
secret  of  my  dull  confidences. 

Had  I  begun  it  some  years  since, 
it  would  have  received  others  of  a 
different  nature.  I  can  hardly  now 
believe  there  was  a  time  when  I 
lived  the  glorious  life  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  Alas !  a  breath  kindled 
the  flame  and  a  breath  put  it  out, 
and  put  it  out  so  effectually  that 
all  within  me  is  become  ashes,  not 
even  the  hearth  left. 

True,  I  was  then  very  young ; 
now  I  am  grown  wise.  These 
chimerical  ideas  did  not  spring  up 
within  me.  By  virtue  of  what 
hereditary  right  could  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  me  ?  I  have 
not,  that  I  know,  any  Knight  of 
the  Bound  Table  or  a  Don  Quixote 
among  my  ancestors.  No,  they 
doubtless  came  from  without,  these 
extravagant  ideas,  and,  accordingly, 
the  cure  has  been  radical.  I  feel 
no  longer  the  least  taint  of  this 
dangerous  malady.  I  am  thoroughly 
cured,  since  to  be  ill  one  must  be 
alive,  and  I  barely  live. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  man  at- 
tacked with  madness  being  sub- 
jected to  a  treatment  having  this 
single  inconvenience,  that  it  took 
out  his  soul,  and  made  an  auto- 
maton of  him. 

But  why  harp  on  the  past  ? 
Better  think  of  the  present. 

My  father  and  I  have  made  a 
most  satisfactory  journey.  We 
stopped  at  the  best  hotels,  and  I 
can  pay  this  homage  to  the  tables- 
d'h6te  of  the  towns  we  visited,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
correspondents  of  our  house  gene- 
rally showed  themselves  eager  to 
make  us  welcome.  Throughout  tho 
country  I  was  enabled  to  collect 
precious  indications  of  the  satis- 
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factorr  tUte  of  the  natiooal  mind. 
The  Conservatives  eviuce  the  most 
barefaced  servility  in  order  to  de- 
fend thi'ir  own  ititereHts,  whieh  are, 
we 'are  giren  to  undemtaud,  thow) 
of  the  eouutry  at  large.  The  few 
plutouic  Kepublioau:!  we  met  have 
given  their  adheMoii  to  the  Empire, 
and  would  gi\c  it  a  thousaod  times 
over  rather  than  risk  shaking  the 
bases  of  a  siuriety  in  which  they 
have  too  precious  a  stake  not  to 
find  it  admirably  organized,  in  spite 
of  some  reservations  uhich  tliey 
admit  in  private  couvertfation,  but 
which  have  no  influence  upon  their 
acta. 

I  can  render  this  testimony  to 
all  alike,  that  they  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  embarrassed  by  their 
principles,  and  that  they  will  always 
•up|H>rt  the  goveniment  >i  hich  seems 
to  them,  as  a  man,  mure  brutally 
frank  than  his  fellows,  said,  the 
best  able  to  protect  their  purses. 
The  impi»rtant  th:iig  is  to  know  if 
their  coutidence  is  well  plact  d. 

I  once  luved  France  past^ionately, 
but  I  love  it  no  Ioniser.  All  gene- 
rous sap  mu»t  be  dried  up  in  a 
country  that  sulfers  itself  to  be 
held  down  and  degraded  to  thii 
degn-e.  We,  her  children,  are 
degraded  nitii  her.  AVhich  (tf  us 
can  »av,  **  I  am  auHwerable  for  no- 
thing  in  all  this  r  ** 

]  think  my  father  wan  surprised 
at  my  prudent  conduct  during  thi:i 
journey.  I  did  not  utter  a  ^^ord 
tt.at  ctitild  injure  hi^i  reputatitm  fur 
wi]*iii  in  and  pruilence  in  the  Uiinds 
of  hi*  ciirresj  omienls.  We  got  on 
exceliehtiv  uetl  to;;etlier,  thanks  to 
an  nb!^<'!iite  sileni*e  upon  all  subjects 
UUiMMinected  nith  the  trifling  tn- 
Cideiit^  of  the  road.  He  Certainly 
coi.;:ralulates  htniM'lf  lUi  this  n.*»ult, 
which  e&ct*«-ds  hi!(  h"pis,  and  I  aUo 
ct*ngratulate  mvrelf  cm  my  radical 
cure.  Here  I  am,  will  and  dulv 
fallen  into  the  mould  int«»  which 
they  ui»hed  to  irel  n  e.  Th*  n*  is 
mure  rcsittance,  hardly  any  more 


sharp  suflering.  I  really  think  I 
am  at  my  ease  in  it. 

Wo  reached  home  this  evening, 
and  found  nothing  had  changed 
during  our  two  months*  absence. 
Madame  Merlin  continues  as  vir- 
tuous, Fraiilcin  Thusnelda  as  gush- 
ing, and  poor  Virgiuie  at  croas- 
grained.  but  at  table  opposite  mo 
sat  a  tall,  young  girl,  who  formed  a 
strange  contrast  with  her  turround- 
ings;  it  was  the  ideal  that  seemed 
to  have  found  its  way  into  prose. 
Mademoiselle  Qertrude  de  Chan* 
zane  is  niece  by  marriage  of  Ma- 
dame Merlin. 

This  young  lady,  falling  from  her 
aristocTatic  solitude  into  our  hour- 

§eois  atmosphere,  has,  I  have  no 
oubt,  all  the  prejmiices  of  tho 
world  sho  lived  in.  Neverthelesa, 
•he  condescended  to  style  me 
"cousin;**  but  I  made  her  under- 
stand I  had  no  claim  to  this  honour, 
ha\ing  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  nuLle  family  of  Chan* 
xane. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  hare  to  suffer 
from  the  silliness  of  the  little  world 
that  is  my  own  without  knocking 
myself  against  the  imbecile  prido 
of  this  noblcsso  de  province,  that 
hitherto  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  only  through  books? 

Hut  what  means  all  this  P  Am  I 
less  cured  thnn  I  thought  P  Anger 
is  a  sign  of  life.  1  must  put  my* 
self  en  rkijime.  Here  is  the  Figaro 
provideuttiilly  under  my  hand;  to 
drowse  myitclf  to  sleep  I  could  have 
no  better  reading. 

G$r(rude*$  Joitmal^  June,  iJ^TO. 

I  went  down  to  dinner  and  sair 
nty  uncle  and  his  son.  M.  Merlio 
is  a  short  man  w  ith  a  rather  vulgar 
f.ice,  abrupt  manners,  and  dictato- 
rial in  language.  I  don*t  know 
that  he  cafcM  much  about  the  com- 
fort and  l.nppiness  of  others.  But 
thiH  may  be  a  hasty  judgment. 

Ifubert  dues  not  seem  as  if  he 
belungi-d  to  his  family :  his  melan* 
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choly  eyes,  his  rare  cold  words,  his 
air  of  iudifferer.ee,  nil  give  hiin  the 
appearance  of  being  a  stranger.  I 
cannot  say  he  pleased  me,  for  there 
is  nothing  winning  in  him,  but  ho 
surprises  and  interests  me.  He  did 
not  address  to  me  one  word  of  that 
commonplace  politeness  generally 
kept  in  store  for  the  service  of  new 
acquaintances,  and  when  I  called 
him  "  my  cousin  "  ho  replied  so  as 
to  correct  me  once  for  all  for  my 
impropriety.  Yes,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent, Hubert  Merlin  is  a  cold, 
scornful,  taciturn,  in  short  a  disa- 
greeable creature.  He  spoke  but  a 
few  words,  and  these  were  bitter 
and  stinging.  My  aunt,  who  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
was  the  victim  of  his  irony,  did  not 
appear  to  perceive  it,  and  always 
calls  him  her  dearson.  He  addresses 
no  other  title  than  Madame  to  his 
step-mother.  This  morning,  during 
the  whole  time  of  breakfast,  he  read 
the  newspaper  without  once  raising 
his  eyes.  My  aunt  is  evidently 
shocked  at  his  coldness  towards  me, 
for  she  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  forcing  him  to  talk  to  me.  "  Hu- 
bert will  explain  that;' *  or, "  My  dear 
Hubert,  you  will  show  such  or  such 
thing  to  your  cousin."  But  all  her 
diplomacy  fails ;  her  "  dear  Hubert " 
pushes  his  coldness  to  the  limits  of 
rudeness.  To  the  limits  only,  for  I 
must  acknowledge  there  is  a  sort  of 
disfinctioQ  in  his  savageness.  But 
for  my  aunt's  awkward  efforts  this 
predetermination  of  his  to  ignore 
my  existence  might  be  less  noticed, 
but  she  makes  it  visible  to  all  eyes. 
Virginie  appears  to  amuse  herself 
with  it  on  the  sly.  This  evening, 
after  dinner,  as  slie  and  I  were  out 
of  bearing  of  the  others,  she  said  to 
me, — 

"Is  not  my  brother  very  polite  ?  " 
Then,  falling  into  that  passionnS 
tone  that  so  much  astonishes  coming 
from  her,  said, — 

•*  If  he  is  icy  to  you  he   is    a 
thousand  times    more   so  to    me. 


Never  one  affectionate  word  does 
he  say  to  me,  and  yet  in  old  times, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  he  used  to 
love  me  and  pet  me.  And  1  loved 
him  better  than  father  or  mother, 
better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  ;  but  all  is  so  changed.  He  is 
grown  hard,  scornful,  proud,  as  you 
see  him,  and  so  I  love  him  no  longer. 
I  think  I  even  detest  him.  Here, 
Gertrude,  Til  tell  you  bow  it  all 
happened.  I  like  talking  to  vou. 
I  can  say  everything  to  you,  and  yet 
you  dou't  like  me,  I  know  well." 

'*  I  shall  love  you,  Virginie,  when 
I  know  you,  but  you  must  confess 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  you." 

"  No ;  I  am  a  log  of  wood,  rather 
a  stone — you  are  right ;  but  who 
knows  if  in  my  place  you  would 
not  be  so  too  ?  There  is  mamma 
going  to  call  me.  Let  me  tell  you 
quickly  my  history.  I  was  then  a 
little  girl,  and  he  was  twenty.  I 
remember  that  for  some  time  there 
had  been  great  disputing  going  on 
in  the  house.  I  knew  vaguely  that 
Hubert's  projects  for  his  future 
greatly  displeased  my  father  and 
mother,  but  nothing  more  was  told 
me.  One  day,  passing  by  my 
father's  study,  I  found  Hubert 
standing,  his  back  to  me,  holding 
the  door  half  open  with  one  hand. 

'*  *  This,  then,  is  your  final  de- 
cision, father,'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  terrified  me,  so  like  it  sounded 
to  the  low  muttering  of  a  storm. 

"  *  It  is  my  Jinal  decision,* 
answered  my  father,  laying  stress 
on  each  syllable. 

*' '  I  have  told  you  that  this  means 
despair  and  moral  suicide  for  me.' 

*'  *  Folly.  Nonsense  ! '  said  my 
father ;  *  you  know  perfectly,  sir, 
that  grand  melodramatic  phrases 
don't  take  with  me.' 

"  *  All  right,'  answered  Herbert, 
'  I  shall  give  you  a  definitive  answer 
this  evening ;  but,  if  I  submit,  all 
moral  tie  is  broken  between  us. 
This  you  desire,  father  ?  ' 

•*  *  I  want  only  obedience  from 
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jou/  said  mj  father.  '  I  know  the 
day  will  come  when  jou  will  thank 
me  for  preventing  you  from  com- 
mitting a  folly,  and  i*acrificiDg  your 
future  for  some  miserable  day- 
dreams.' 

"  Herbert  turned  round  without 
answering,  and  I  flew  away.  Some 
minutes  after  he  came  to  me.  He 
was  pale,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  iu  great  agitation;  at  last, 
suddenly  drawing  me  to  him,  and 
pressing  me  closely,  said :  '  Little 
sister'  (this  was  the  last  time  he 
e?er  called  me  so), '  answer  me,  what 
ought  I  to  do  ?  pass  my  life  getting 
rich,  or  pass  it  doing  my  duty  ? ' 

'*  But,"  said  I,  quite  astonished, 
'*  is  it  not  doing  your  duty  to  gain  a 
great  deal  of  money  ?  " 

Then  he  pushed  me  roughly 
from  him. 

"'Wisdom  speaks  through  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklingf>,*  said 
he.  *  I  shall  obey  the  oracle.  Thank 
you,  Virgiiiie,  you  have  spoken  the 
word  that  shall  decide  my  life.  I 
shall  always  be  indebted  to  you.' 
He  went  out  without  looking  at 
me  ;  then,  suddenly  turning  round, 
said,  *  Tou  have  admirable  ideas, 
little  girl ;  you  will  be  the  joy  and 
pride  of  your  family.  I  congratu- 
late you  having  reached,  so  younc, 
that  point  of  perfection  towards 
which  all  rr.y  efforts  shall  hence- 
forth tend.' 

•*  From  that  day  to  this,  Hubert 
has  never  said  one  affectionate  word 
to  me.  We  live  as  strangers  to 
each  other." 

This  narrative  of  Virginie's  set 
me  thinking.  It  may  be  that  the 
scornful  coldness  of  Hubert  comes 
from  the  terrible  repre.^sion  his 
nature  has  undergone,  from  the 
sacrifice  of  his  real  beintr,  which  he 
has  been  forced  to  make.  I  will 
not  judge  him  fioally  till  I  under- 
stand him  better. 

June,  1870. 
As  I  was  sitting  in  the  dining- 


room  this  rooming  with  Fraiilein 
Thusnelda,  I  heard  a  conversatioa 
between  my  aunt  and  a  person  who 
came  to  ask  assistance  from  her. 
I  saw  through  the  half-open  door 
that  the  poor  woman  to  whom  she 
was  speaking  could  hardly  stand, 
and  seemed  every  minute  ready  to 
drop  down  on  the  bench  behind 
her. 

"Wei!,  my  good  woman,"  said 
my  aunt,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me?" 

''Madame,  my  husband  is  not 
working,  and  my  children  are 
starving." 

"  This  is  a  way  of  talking ;  people 
don't  die  of  hunger.  How  old  are 
your  children?" 

"  They  are  all  under  twelve." 

"All!  Why,  how  many  have 
you?" 

"  Six,  madame." 

I  think  my  aunt  was  on  the 
point  of  pronouncing  censure  upon 
this  exorbitant  number,  but  she 
thought  twice. 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  children 
are  a  blesriiug.  We  ought  to  be 
grateful  when  God  gives  them  to 
us.  It  is  a  parent's  duty  to 
bring  them  up  well,  settiug  them 
the  example  of  work,  not  of  beg- 
ging." 

•*If  my  husband  were  working, 

mac'ame,  we  should  ask  nothing 
from  any  one." 

"  I  know,  I  know ;  always  the 
same  story.  You  see,  my  good 
woman,  I  am  quite  convinced  your 
husband  mi<;ht  have  work  if  he 
wished.  No  doubt  he  prefers 
passing  his  time  iu  the  public- 
house." 

"  Oh,  madame,  he  never  puts  his 
foot  inside  one,"  said  the  woman, 
"there  is  none  like  him  for  carry- 
ing home  every  farthing  lie  earns. 
But  he  is  ill.  His  master  sent  him 
off  a  month  ago,  because  he  was 
too  weak,  and  he  has  not  been  able 
to  get  work  elsewhere." 

Then  she  addei*, — 
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'•  He  doesn't  know  I*m  here.  .  . 

He  is  so  proud *' 

•*  He  is  wroDg.  When  a  man  is 
poor,  he  ought  not  to  be  proud, 
iiook  at  me;  if  I  were  poor,  I 
should  not  be  too  proud  to  ask 
help  and  advice.  Do  your  children 
go  to  school  ?  " 

**They  have  neither  shoes  and 
stockings,  nor  clothes,  to  go, 
madame." 

'*  You  must  send  them  to  school. 
We  owe  a  good  education  to  our 
children  quite  as  much  as  we  owe 
them  bread  for  their  bodies ;  more, 
even,  for  the  soul  is  more  precious 
than  the  body.  I,  who  am  speak- 
ing  to  you,  ha?e  spared  no  trouble, 
no  fatigue,  for  the  education  of  my 
daughter." 

So  saying,  my  aunt  came  to  ^et 
her  memorandum-book,  to  inscribe 
in  it  the  name  and  address  of  the 
poor  woman. 

•*  Those  people,'*  said  she,  **  don't 
at  all  understand  their  duty.  Ah ! 
how  sad  it  is  to  meet  such  ignorance 
and  moral  misery." 

"  Very  sad,"  answered  the  echo. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask,  Ha?e  they 
souls  like  ours  ? 

*'  Your  name  and  address  ?"  said 
my  aunt,  going  back  to  the  poor 
woman. 

I  did  not  catch  the  answer,  but 
my  aunt  cried  out, — 

**  What !  is  it  you,  my  poor 
Mariette?  I  should  never  have 
known  you — ^you  who  used  to  be 
so  smart.  There  is  what  it  is  to 
have  followed  your  own  whim  in 
place  of  listening  to  my  advice. 
However,  all  the  same.  I  will  help 
you,  though  you  rejected  my  counsel. 
No  doubt  you  now  repent  of  it, 
though  too  late.  Many  others  in 
my  place  would  refuse  to  help 
a  person  who  had  voluntarily  chosen 
poverty;  but  I'll  think  no  more  of 
it.  I  will  give  you  a  ticket,  so  that 
you  can  get  your  children  dressed 
m  a  way  that  they  can  go  to 
school." 


**  We  have  had  no  bread  at  home 
since  yesterday,"  said  the  poor 
woman  in  a  broken  voice. 

1  ran  into  my  room  for  my  purse, 
but  when  I  came  back  my  aunt 
was  alone.  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow; Mariette  was  walking,  with 
her  head  bent  down,  close  to  the 
wall,  and,  turning  round  the  corner. 


My  aunt  occupies  herself  much 
about  the  poor.  She  visits  them, 
helps  them,  gives  them  alms.  Does 
she  like  them?  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Still  it  is  self-devotion 
to  give  one's  time  and  strength. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  done 
nothing  for  them.  I  have  not 
thought  even  of  considering  them 
a  class  distinct  from  us,  with  whom 
we  ought  to  have  relations  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  The  people  of  our 
cabins  used  to  receive  me  with 
pleasure,  and,  if  they  did  not  come 
to  see  us,  it  was  because  they  were 
working  all  day.  I  as  little  thought 
of  giving  them  a  lesson  as  of  re- 
ceiving one  from  them.  The  visit 
of  this  poor  woman  left  me  in- 
expressibly sad. 

When  next  I  fouud  myself  with- 
Hubort,  I  felt  benevolently  disposed 
towards  him,  but  every  word  of  his 
fell  on  me  like  a  drop  of  iced  water. 
How  can  one  take  such  pleasure  in 
being  disagreeable  to  this  degree  ? 
There  is  this  singular  peculiarity 
about  him  that,  according  to  the 
different  aspects  of  his  face,  which 
is  wonderfully  mobile,  he  appears  by 
turns,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, very  young  and  very  old.  His 
eyes  are  m  3  ancholy,  and  his  mouth 
ironical,  but  he  has  fugitive  expres- 
sions that,  for  an  instant,  give  him 
a  look  of  extreme  youth. 

Fraiilein  Thusnelda  came  and 
seated  herself  by  my  side  in  the 
little  9alon. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Monsieur 
Hubert  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  not  particularly  polite,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  in  so  short  a  time." 
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**  Ah !  he  was  once  very  different. 
He  has  had  grief,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
only  a  disappoiutment  of  the  heart 
could  produce  such  a  change.*' 

"  You  mean  a  disappointment  in 
love?" 

"  To  be  sure.  What  other  grief 
could  he  have  ?  '* 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the 
tender  German  asked  me, — 

"  Have  you  ever  loved  ?  " 

"  Never,  mademoiselle." 

"  Never!  and  you  are  twenty  ?  " 

**  Twenty,  and  three  months." 

"  Never  loved !  "  she  repeated 
with  melancholy  compassion.  ''  In 
my  country  such  a  thing  is  un- 
known. At  twelve  I  had  an  attach- 
ment, it  was  for  a  boy  a  little  older 
than  myself,  whom  I  used  often  to 
meet  going  to  school ;  he  was  pale, 
with  large  black  eyes.  I  always 
loved  those  melancholy  faces,  they 
are  so  interesting,  when  I  heard 
this  young  boy  was  a  butcher's  son, 
it  pained  me,  and  I  looked  no  more 
at  him  when  he  passed,  but  a 
little  after,  when  I  heard  he  was 
dead,  I  sobbed  a  whole  night 
through,  covering  my  head  with 
my  quilt  lest  my  mother  should 
hear  me.  I  have  since  thought 
it  was  fortunate  he  died,  for  I 
could  not  have  loved  a  butcher's 
son,  and  yet  be  had  such  beauti- 
ful black  eyes!  Well,  when  I 
arrived  here  first  for  Virginie's 
education,  Monsieur  Hubert  greatly 
reminded  me  of  this  poor  boy. 
What  he  is  now  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  what  he  then  was." 

Fraiilein  Thusnelda  stopped, 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  took  my  hand, 
which  I  gently  withdrew., 

**  Ah  !  I  have  too  loving  a  heart, 
it  is  my  misfortune.  You  are  happy 
in  not  resembling  me." 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  ridiculous 
in  this  superannuated  romanesque- 
ricy  1  could  not  help  feeling  com- 
passion for  this  poor  girl. 

**  He  was  then  so  good,  so  gener- 
ous, always  talking  of  reforms,  of 


liberty,  equality,  of  all  sorts  of 
grand  things.  I  liked  to  listen  to 
him  when  he  talked  of  his  theories 
before  Madame  Merlin,  she  thought 
ho  went  a  little  too  far.  8he 
showed  him  how  each  sliould  keep 
in  the  place  God  put  him,  be- 
cause what  is  good  for  some  is  bad 
for  otliers ;  how  also  all  is  compen- 
sated for  in  this  world,  and  those 
we  think  are  to  be  pitied  have  fewer 
sources  of  suffering  than  those  we 
think  privileged.  But  he  did  not 
mind  her  much.  Unfortunately  a 
day  came  when  he  wanted  to  pass 
from  theories  to  their  application. 
They  say  the  French  are  all  like 
that;  they  cannot  stay  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  thought.  Naturally 
his  father  was  greatly  irritated,  and 
very  painful  disputes  took  place 
between  them.  Gradually  he  sub- 
mitted, but  he  has  never  been  him- 
self since." 

A  few  sighs  followed  this  narra- 
tive. I  rose,  not  wishing  to  run 
the  risk  of  penetrating  deeper  into 
the  tender  soul  of  Fraiilein  Thus- 
nelda. 

"  Play  something  for  us,  little 
one,"  said  my  uncle  to  his  daughter. 
"  Have  you  nothing  new  ?  '* 

"  Play  your  piece  by  Herz," 
said  my  nunt. 

"  Be  it  so,  and  let  it  be  carefully 
played.  I  paid,  thank  God,  piano 
lessons  enough  these  ten  years.  It 
is  time  now  for  this  money  to  bring 
me  in  some  interest.  Come !  give 
us  something  brilliant." 

Yirginie  gave  them  something 
brilliant,  a  long  series  of  difficulties, 
a  perfect  triumph  of  musical  educa- 
tion over  fingers  naturally  refrac- 
tory and  stiff.  She  played  without 
stoppinp,  hesitating,  or  missin*;  a 
note.  I  confess  this  kind  of  music 
is  an  unintelligible  language  to 
me ;  a  deluge  of  note?,  an  avalanche 
of  chorda  but  no  melodv,  no 
pathos,  no  rhythm,  nothing  that 
speaks  or  sings.  Ah  !  I  like  better 
the  murmur  of  our  fountain?,  and 
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the  distant  song  of  the  little 
flhepherd-bojr  awaj  amoug  the 
meadows. 

Mv  uncle  applauded  uproariously. 

"this  is  good,"  said  he,  "I 
may  console  myself  for  having  spent 
money  for  such  a  result.  You  shall 
have  a  new  piano  fiext  year,  little 
one." 

Hubert  waited  till  his  father's 
ecstasy  was  finished. 

"  It  is  really  almost  as  good  as  a 
music-box,"  said  he  ;  "  Virginie  is 
becoming  quite  accomplished." 

Virginie  said  nothing,  but  I  saw 
her  lips  tremble,  and  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears.  I  thought  Hubert 
cruel. 

The  evening  dragged  on  slowly. 
My  life  is  so  useless  and  empty 
here.  Oh  !  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  to  overcome  this 
lassitude  that  is  gaining  on  me  ?  I 
felt  none  of  it  at  Chanzane.  I  let 
myself  live,  happy  in  the  mere  feel- 
ing of  existence  in  the  midst  of  a 
nature  I  was  in  sympathy  with, 
and  among  people  I  liked.  My 
whole  life  was  like  a  sweet  dream, 
a  little  sad  but  full  of  charm.  I 
yielded  myself  up  to  its  sweetness, 
never  asking  was  it  to  finish,  or 
how  it  would  finish.  Here  I  am 
suddenly  wakened  up,  and  in  my 
new  existence  everything  jars  on 
me,  everything  hurts  me,  every- 
thing seems  discordant  to  my  eyes 
and  ears  as  well  as  to  my  feelings 
and  thoughts. 

Hubert's  Journal,  June,  1870. 

Since  I  renounced  what  would 
have  made  my  life  noble  and 
honourable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  been  an  attempt  at  least  to 
realize  my  ideal,  I  have  been,  I 
fear,  exclusively  preoccupied  with 
myself,  while  fancying  myself  en- 
tirely detached  from  self.  How 
comes  it  that  the  old  beliefs  are 
again  wakening  up  within  me? 
No,  it  is  but  an  illusion,  a  lure,  a 
enare.    The  sacrifice  is  made,  it  is 


not  for  ever    to    be    begun  over 
again. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  the  ideal 
when  one  has  harmonious  move- 
ments and  deep  eyes,  by  turns  full 
of  dreams  or  thought.  Her  soul, 
I  doubt  not,  is  dry,  cold,  superficial, 
like  all  the  others.  Why  should  it 
be  better?  Because,  as  Madame 
Merlin  says,  with  a  sigh,  she  has 
not  been  instructed  ?  This  would 
be  a  reason,  no  doubt,  but  is  it 
true  she  has  not  been  instructed  P 
Is  it  not  rather  that  she  finds  it 
interesting  to  play  the  part  of  a 
child  of  nature  and  the  woods? 
"lEach  of  us  plays  his  part ;  that  of 
naturalness  is  the  cleverest.  I  see 
plainly  I  displease  her  supremely. 
When  I  say  one  of  my  perverse 
words,  she  first  looks  at  me  with 
wonder,  then  turns  away  her  eves, 
as  if  to  say,  "  After  all,  what  joes 
it  signify  to  me?^*  and  this  disdain 

E revokes  me  to  show  myself  more 
ateful  still. 

Eeally  I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 
When  one  commits  suicide  it  should 
not  be  by  halves,  and  then  to  agi- 
tate one's  self  in  order  to  vex  those 
to  whom  we  swore  to  be  dead  out- 
right. It  is  positively  disloyal  as 
well  as  bad  taste. 

This  young  heroine  of  the  woods 
and  of  savage  life,  Mademoiselle 
Gertrude  de  Chanzane,  knows  per- 
fectly how  to  have  her  own  will. 
Madame  Merlin  intended  recom- 
mencing her  education.  This  she 
resisted  with  calm  firmness,  and  up 
to  the  present  she  has  kept  her 
libertv,  but  it  is  the  liberty  of  the 
edged  bird.  It  appears  that  when 
she  inhabited  her  manor-house  at 
Chanzane  she  passed  her  time  wan- 
dering through  the  country,  visiting 
the  peasants,  no  doubt  maintaining 
with  them  the  classic  relations  of 
princess  with  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, gathering  booty  like  a 
bee,  exploring  every  path  in  the 
woods,  every  nook  in  the  val- 
leys, and  as  familiar  with  nature 
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tbere  as  if,  from  the  blade  of  grass 
to  the  oak,  all  belonged  to  her. 
Poor  yirginte  listens  to  this  as  to  a 
fairj  tale,  she,  who  e?en  in  the 
country,  when  she  imagines  herself 
there,  never  goes  out  but  en  toilette 
and  with  an  escort;  but  I  think 
these  customs  of  the  other  world 
appear  to  her  more  surprising  than 
enviable,  and  that  she  has  an  im- 
plicit, unshaken  faith  in  the  superi- 
ority of  her  own  education. 

Liberty!  liberty!  full  and  entire, 
this  has  been  the  motto  of  Gertrude's 
life  up  to  the  present.  Constraint, 
subjection,  has  been  the  motto  of 
mine.  What  is  there  in  common 
between  her  and  me  ? 

I  feel  a  sort  of  hatred  of  her 
when  I  think  that  she  has  never 
bent  her  proud  head,  never  broken 
her  will,  never  let  her  soul  be  bound 
and  enslaved.  I  feel  for  her,  too,  a 
sort  of  pity.  Is  she  not  now,  she 
also,  breathing  this  narrow  atmo« 
sphere  that  stifles  ?  Will  she  not, 
in  her  turn,  be  trimmed,  and  pruned, 
and  cut  down,  like  a  plant  that 
throws  out  too  abundant  sprouts? 
Will  she  not  be  moulded  on  the 
type  of  bourgeois  perfection  and 
virtues  that  reigns  here  and  that 
transforms  all  into  its  own  image  ? 
The  noble  plant  with  its  wild  per- 
fume will,  perhaps,  never  become  a 
vegetable  like  Virginie,  but  it  will 
soon  become  a  drawing-room  flower, 
without  colour  or  perfume. 

Oerirude's  Journal,  June,  1870. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  dear 
Celeste,  fresh  and  sweet  as  herself. 
Reading  it,  I  felt  myself  back  again 
at  the  farm,  saw  the  thatched  roof, 
surmounted  with  its  bunch  of  pop- 
pies, the  low,  irregular  roof  remind- 
ing me  always  of  a  cap  placed  awry 
on  an  ill-shaped  head.  I  fancied 
myself  back  again  in  the  large 
orchard,  picking  up  plums  hidden 
among  the  thick  grass,  and  saw  again 
the  apple-tree  with  its  knotty  trunk, 
— useless  old  servant,  bearing  each 


year  one  or  two  little withered,dried- 
up  apples,  but  which,  as  a  set-oflT, 
is  covered  with  magnificent  bonches 
of  mistletoe.  Its  twisted  horizontal 
branches,  in  separating  from  the 
trunk,  form  a  kind  of  seat  on  which 
we  used  to  delight  to  sit.  What 
long  Sunday  afternoons  Celeste  and 
I  have  spent  dreaming  a  thousand 
dreams,  one  madder  than  the  other, 
I  building  my  castles  in  the  air,  she 
sometimes  wondering,  sometimes 
gently  smiling  at  my  fancies  ;  then, 
when  tired  of  this  pastime,  wander- 
ing off  by  the  river's  side.  Oh ! 
this  river  of  the  farm  des  Fontaines, 
how  I  loved  it  with  its  tufts  of  for- 
get-me-nots, blue  as  the  sky  in 
spring,  and  later  on  with  the  large 
sluggish  leaves  of  the  water-lilies, 
and  their  pure  white  flowers,  like 
the  flowers  we  see  in  a  dream — ^and 
that  saddest  of  all  vegetation  that 
more  than  any  touches  the  soul,  the 
willows  along  the  banks.  Of  all 
that  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  this  river 
that  I  most  regret.  Its  little  stream- 
let of  water  disappears  under  the 
grass,  kept  fresh  and  abundant  by 
the  humidity,  and  not  even  its  mur- 
mur can  be  heard.  We  never  wea- 
ried following  it  from  meadow  to 
meadow.  I  don't  know  by  what 
magic  it  was  that  Celeste's  letter 
filled  my  little  room  with  sunshine, 
and  perfume,  and  harmony.  I  was 
happy  all  that  morning.  To-day  I 
walked  out  with  Virginie  under  the 
protection  of  Mademoiselle  Justine. 
We  went  through  narrow  streets 
where  almost  every  one  had  a  look 
of  poverty  and  suffering.  It  is  not 
natural  to  go  elbowing  your  way 
among  people  without  looking  at 
them,  without  even  thinking  of 
their  existence.  Virginie  walked 
on,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  careful  only  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  squalid  dresses  that 
brushed  by  her. 

*•  What  a  nasty  quarter !  "  she 
said,  "  how  tiresome  to  have  to  pass 
through  it  to  shorten  our  way.     I 
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bope  it  will  soon  be  pulled  down. 
Our  house  will  be  much  better 
when  it  ia  rid  of  this  detestable 
neighbourhood." 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  a 
deafening  noise.  A  heavy  cart 
drove  close  along  the  uneven 
pavement ;  two  children  who  were 
walking  before  us  were  stepping 
up  on'  the  footpath  to  avoid  it; 
the  younger,  whose  hand  its  sister 
held,  missed  its  footing,  slipped  and 
fell,  in  spite  of  the  sister's  efforts 
to  hold  it  up.  One  second  more 
and  the  heavy  wheel  must  have 
passed  over  its  body.  A  man  in  a 
blouse,  standing  with  his  arms 
crossed  before  a  door,  dashed  for- 
ward, seized  the  child  by  the  arm, 
and  with  a  fierce  oath  landed  it 
safely.  It  was  full  time,  for  the 
wheel  had  just  touched  the  little 
golden  head.  The  child  cried,  fright- 
ened rather  by  the  sudden  movement 
that  had  saved  it  than  by  the  danger 
it  had  run.  The  elder,  who  under- 
stood what  liad  occurred,  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  and  tried  to  drag 
on  the  little  thing.  Virginie  and 
Justine  passed  on  without  even 
stopping.  I  looked  at  the  two  chil- 
dren. Miserably  dressed  as  they 
were  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
find  a  more  charming  pair.  I  could 
not  help  stooping  down  to  kiss  the 
younger.  Oh!  those  sweet  limpid 
blue  eyes,  how  they  reminded  me  of 
the  flowers  of  my  river. 

I  asked  their  names,  and  the  eldest 
pointed  out  the  house  they  lived 
m.  I  longed  to  see  theqpL  again. 
I  should  love  them,  and  perhaps 
they  might  love  me. 

Virginie  turned  round  with  an  as- 
tonished look  at  me.  Mademoiselle 
Justine  gave  me  a  look  of  imperti- 
nence. I  hastened  to  join  them, 
and  we  continued  our  walk  in 
silence. 

"  Do  you  remember,'*  said  my 
aunt,  at  dinner,  "  Mariette,  who 
used  to  come  to  us  by  the  day  when 
Virginie  was  quite  a  child  (^     She 


was  a  pretty  girl,  with  an  intelli- 
gent fresh  face,  always  coquettishly 
dressed,  and  very  clever  at  all  kinds 
of  needle-work." 

'*  Well  ?  "  said  my  uncle. 
**  Well,  she  ceased  coming  when 
she  married  a  workman  named 
Marcel.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade her  from  this  imprudence,  for 
neither  had  saved  anything.  I  was 
for  ever  saying  to  her,  **You  are  well 
off  as  you  are,  Mariette ;  why  pre- 
pare a*future  of  misery  for  your- 
self? '  She  would  smile  with  a 
confident  air,  and  say  that  her 
intended  was  a  good  workman,  and 
that  she  herself  had  a  good  right 
hand,  and  that  she  was  not  afraid 
of  anything.  She  had  her  way,  and 
I  even  gave  her  her  wedding-dress.'* 
"  Ah  I  always  generous,"  said 
Fraiilein  Thusnelda. 

"  What  has  become  of  her  ?  " 
asked  my  uncle. 

"  Well,  she  that  was  once  so  proud 
and  so  sure  of  herself  came  to  me 
this  morning  to  ask  bread  for  her 
children.  She  says  her  husband 
was  dismissed  from  his  workshop 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  has 
not  been  able  to  find  work  else- 
where." 

**  I  hope  you  have  not  let  yourself 
be  caught,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Idlers 
who  prefer  crossing  their  arms  to 
honestly  earning  their  bread  should 
receive  no  encouragement.  A  well- 
conducted  workman  can  always  earn 
bread  enough  for  himself  and  his 
family.  What  do  they  complain 
of?  What  the  devil! — every  one 
hasn't  bread." 

Afler  having  said  this,  my  uncle 
gradually  calmed  down,  and  got  a 
plateful  of  duck  and  green  peas, 
which  he  pronounced  exquisite. 

**'In  what  a  sad  social  condition 
we  are  living  I  "  said  my  aunt,  unc- 
tuously; **on  one  side,  discontent, 
unbridled  ambition ;  on  the  other, 
selfishness." 

••  Nonsense,  nonsense !  selfishness; 
it  is   easily  said.     An  honest   man 
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is  not  itelfiiib,  because  nfter  workinp; 
liard  all  liin  life  he  winhes  to  enjoy 
what  he  hns  earned  by  the  ^weat  of 
hid  broNT  without  for  ever  heariiifi^ 
people  cry  in  hit  earn.  Share  with 
tne  !  Eh  !  if  you  liave  not  as  much, 
whone  the  fault  ?  I  know  by  ex- 
perience what  perserering  work  can 
do;  and  I  have  but  one  advice  to 
f^ive,  do  as  I  have  done  and  you  w  ill 
find  yourself  all  ri^ht." 

I  looked  at  ilubert.  Ho  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation. 
His  attitude  was  at  onw  haughty 
and  humble,  his  features  contracted, 
his  eycif  iMt»t  down.  On  raisins 
them  thry  met  mine,  but  he  turnt*d 
away  with  a  quick  movement  of  im- 
patienct*.  \\  hat  can  be  the  en  use 
of  the  n*ptiIsion  with  vvhich  I  in- 
spire him  ? 

Huhrrft  Journal^  June,  1 S70. 

Mademoi.<ello  di'  Chanz.ine  doubt- 
lew  de:j>pisi's  us.  To-day  my  father 
sp*>ko  in  a  way  that  u«cd  to  cau<e 
nif  pain,  hut  which  now  I  listen 
to  with  the  indilferi'nce  that  habit 

i>roduce:i.     She    said    nothing;,    but 
uT    eyc's    hpoke    f-r    her.      I    am 
eertaiu  flu*  b<*]irvi*s  that  my  father's 
mode    nf   t^inkini;     '\*    initio    aNo. 
After  {ill,  f»hi*  i:«  n«)t  much  mii^takni  ; 
if  it  i«  n>it  si>  yet,  i'  mu>t  simic  day 
be  so.     What  is  tin»  u^^e  of  i:»*nerou8 
ideas  iu  a:i  ex ij*t rnco  ei:tirriy  ^ivrn 
up  to  m<  nry-frakiii::.  t«)  the  pursMit 
of  si-ifi-!»    well.bci:i;»  r     M«i>t    cer- 
taii.ly  it  is  n-^t  ci>mmerce  in  itself 
that  I  despite.     Such  sham  romanc- 
ing   nii:;l»t    i\o   f««r   a   seh  iolhtiy    of 
fifteen      1    am   far   from  that  time 
whi'U    I    tii>Mi::iit    it   a    i^rand  thinir 
to  be  a  p'K-t  d\inir  of  huiiiier  iu  a 
pirret,  cur.-iti4  (lu.l,  m«'n.  b  •oiety, 
vout'i,  life,  all  fave  death  au'i  auni- 
lii!ati<.n.  rather  than    mode<»tly  and 
CO  .r.i::i-ii;i-ly    perfinn    one's     dutv. 
w«  rt*  it   e\en    lu  a  c  »untin:r-hou*e. 
Hut.  a!i«'  even  into  thii  counti:i;;. 
Iiou*i-    I    li.il e    earriel    my    m 'fbid 
eiactir.tjnf-'*      Thtre   I   w    iil  1  ha\e 
bad  i^er.-  tr.ii-actijn  eulj-cl  to  the 


same  scrupulous  rules  of  probitj 
as  govern  the  other  acts  of  life. 
Still  for  some  years  I  had  been 
making  real  progress  in  the  negative 
virtue  of  renunciation  of  my  own 
conscience  and  thought.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  1  was  reaching  the  point 
of  such  a  benumbed  state  of  soul, 
that  there  must  be  an  end  of  all 
suffering.  This  bitterness  of  feeling 
and  speech  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  completely  cure  myself  of 
wa4  yielding  to  easy  indifierence* 
Since  Mademoiselle  de  Chanaane 
has  been  here,  I  am  seized  with  a 
sickness  that  I  can  find  no  other 
name  for  than  self-sickness,  a  sick* 
ness  of  longing  for  my  old  self, 
rather  of  what  1  might  have  been. 

Gertrude  8  Journal  ^  June,  1870. 

I  find  no  bond  forming  between 
me  and  those  I  am  living  with. 
More  than  ever  I  feel  I  am  a  poor 
plant  that  cannot  strike  new  root. 
What  1  mo!«t  regK»t  of  mv  old  life 
arc  the  simple  natural  relations  I 
had  with  these  about  me.  In  the 
street  I  often  find  myself  wishing 
to  stop  auil  exchange  a  word  with  a 
piT-'fin  wh(^.'*e  face  interests  me,  or 
to  caress  a  child  or  even  a  poor  dog 
Seated  at  the  threshold  of  some 
d(H>r  whor'e  eves  follow  mo  with  a 
mute  appeal  t«)  my  sympathy.  Mjr 
aunt  and  cousin  walk  on  without 
castin«;  one  look  at  this  multitude 
of  livini:  creatures  they  meet  along 
their  i):ith.  It  is  a  strange  sensa* 
tion  I  experience  in  the  midst  of 
this  crt>wd— a  sensation  at  once 
like  that  of  a  solitude  that  freexes 
the  heart,  and  a  strange  longing  to 
know  nn  I  l<ve  each  of  those  mj 
fel  lo  \\  -  creat  u  res. 

My  aui.t  pntposed  that  I  should 
accompany  her  iu  her  visits  to  some 
pOi)r  famil.fs. 

•*  We  ^h.'M!d  visit  the  poor,"  ake 
said  to  m«*.  **  that  we  may  help  them 
accoriinu'  ti>  our  power,  both  morally 
and  uiaterialiv.     It  is  a  dutv.     Be* 
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sides,  we  are  much  more  grateful  for 
our  own  privileges  and  advantages 
when  wo  have  had  a  near  view  of 
the  misery  of  others.  It  will  do 
you.no  harm,  my  dear  Gertrude,  to 
hear  how  I  speak  to  them,  I  who 
have  such  experience  in  this  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hubert,  whom 
I  thought  absorbed  in  the  reading 
of  his  newspaper,  "  it  is  a  science 
to  be  learnt,  for  you  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  speak  to  these  people 
as  you  would  to  others.  For  this 
particular  species  we  call  *  the  poor ' 
you  must  assumo  a  special  phy- 
siognomy, language,  and  voice,  other- 
wise they  might  think  we  were  like 
them,  and  this  would  be  fatal." 

There  was  no  particular  accent 
in  Hubert's  voice  as  he  said  these 
words ;  but  what  a  bitter  curl  of  his 
lip,  how  hard  and  old  he  looked. 
Did  my  aunt  see  it  ? 

She  went  on  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  him. 

**I  know  them  well,  they  like 
being  talked  to  familiarly  and  with 
authority.  People  who  have  never 
troubled  themselves  about  their 
neighbours  beyond  framing  fine 
theories  can  teach  me  nothing  on 
this  subject.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  have  been 
occupying  myself  about  the  poor, 
and  I  have  gained  experience.  We 
will  go  together,  Gertrude,  it  will 
teach  you  to  alter  a  little  your  some- 
what haughty  manner." 

Hubert  approached  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  ever  directly  ad- 
dressed me  a  word  of  his  own  accord. 

"  You,  then,  also  are  setting  about 
to  do  good^''  said  he,  emphasizing 
the  three  last  words. 

**  I  don't  wish  to  remain  a  stranger 
to  the  sufferings  that  surround  me." 

•*Take  care  you  don't  irritate 
those  8uff*erings  when  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  I  for  my  part 
would  rather  let  men  die  of  hunger 
than  humiliate  them  by  giving  them 
alms  and  lessons." 


**Alms  can't  humiliate  when  he 
who  gives  receives  as  much  as  he 
gives.  As  to  lessons,  I  shall  re- 
ceive, I  am  quite  sure,  lessons  of 
courage  and  patience  such  as  I  have 
often  had  from  the  inmates  of  our 
cabins.*' 

"  If  this  is  your  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  you  who  are  about  to  suffer 
cruelly." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Wait.     You  will  soon  know." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  a  half  whisper.  My  aunt  had 
gone  aside,  and  could  hear  nothing 
of  it. 

"  I  wish  to  take  you  with  me,  my 
dear  niece,"  said  she,  coming  up  to 
me,  *•  though  I  am  convinced  that 
the  normal  sphere  of  activity  for  a 
young  girl  is  home.  It  is  there  she 
cnn  act  without  failing  in  any  pro- 
priety." Strange  activity  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  !  Long  days  filled 
with  reading  and  walking,  and  the 
evenings  with  tapestry — no  object, 
no  interest.     Is  this  a  life  ? 

A  few  minutes  after  I  met  Hu- 
bert in  the  antechamber;  he  said 
hurriedly  to  me, — 

"Don't  YOU  put  yourself  under 
the  yoke.  Don't  let  your  soul  be 
killed  within  you." 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  these 
words  was  so  different  from  his 
usual  tone  that  it  made  me  shudder. 
I  wished  to  ask  him  to  explain 
himself,  but  he  was  gone. 

June,  1870. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to  laugh  or  cry  at  the  sad  figure 
my  aunt  and  I  presented  to-day 
during  our  visit  to  Mariette,  other- 
wise 5ladame  Marcel. 

When  we  were  going  along,  my 
aunt  explained  to  me  her  theory 
upon  the  vices  of  our  time. 

"I  fear,"  she  said,  "these  people 
are  not  deserving  of  interest.  The 
husband  is  one  of  those  work  men  who 
have  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
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a  number  of  false  idea?,  and  immense 
pride.  You  8ee,  my  dear  cliild,  all 
the  evil  arine!*  out  of  thin,  that  the 
people  wiali  to  teach  tliem^elTer, 
luatead  of  allowing  theniselvea  to 
be  taught  wliat  is  good  and  useful 
for  them.  These  poor  j»eople  fancy 
they  are  capable  of  judging  every- 
thing bei*au.<«e  tlicy  have  ^ot  into 
their  lieads  two  or  three  lialf- formed 
notionii.  1  desire  the  education  of 
the  people,  but  one  tliut  is  suited 
to  them,  one  that  teaches  them  to 
keep  their  place,  and  not  one  that 
excites  their  vanity  and  the  spirit 
of  lebellion." 

1  ausmered  nothing,  but  my  heart 
failed  me,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  it 
was  irritation,  and  not  solace,  we 
wen*  about  to  carry  into  this  home. 

The  house  before  which  our  car- 
riage stopped  wait  narrow  and  dark. 
Wis  were  pointed  out  a  door  at 
the  bottom  of  a  sombre  court-yard. 
We  knocked.  Withiuit  waiting  for 
an  answer,  my  aunt  ojMMied  the 
dtior  and  walked  in.  A  child  wan 
lying  on  a  bed,  pi:i\ing  languidly 
with  some  rai;:* ;  it  was  the  same 
little  i:irl  with  tlu*  suet  t  blue  eyes, 
but  pull  r  au*l  titiniu'r.  that  1  had 
at'eu  a  few  davit  ag  i ;  othc's  were 
dis|K*r»ed  ab  ait  tlie  room,  which 
was  large.  b>it  miTii*rably  furni>hed. 
Oueof  the  little  ::ul!«,qui:e  confused 
ou  s(*eing  U!i,  Willi  .rew  int4)  a  corner 
as  to  a  |m)M  ul  observation.  A  man 
was  Sitting  with  his  arms  cro:iSi>d 
npifU  the  corntr  of  the  table.  He 
did  not  ntu\e.  l»iit  cast  a  look  at  the 
child,  which  >he  understood,  for  she 
answered,  in  a  low  vokv, — 

**T(.ev  Old  i.ot  a*k  to  be  allowed 

to  Come  in.  lather.*' 

•'  It  i*  all  right,"  said  he.  "  Why 
should  they  a»k  lea\e  to  come  iu^ 
So  wav  of  saving  Monsieur  and 
Madame  art*  out.*' 

Mariette  hUxni  up  ou  recognising 
inv  aunt,  and  with  some  confusion 
olfered  us  tht*  two  chairs  that  cou- 
•tituttd  the  chu-f  pari  if  their  fur- 
niture.     My  aunt  refused  to  ait 


down,  and  cast  a  look  of  indignant 
surprise  at  the  workman,  who  re- 
mained witli  his  two  arms  croaaed 
in  her  presence.  For  my  part,  cm* 
barrassed  and  ashamed  of  the  part  I 
was  playing,  feeling  we  had  no  right 
to  bo  in  this  room,  where  we  were 
evidently  not  welcome,  I  wished  to 
get  near  the  child,  whose  little  |m1e 
face  was  the  only  one  that  smiled  at 
me ;  but  to  do  so  I  should  pass  the 
father,  so  I  remained  where  I  waa. 

My  aunt  cast  a  scrutiniiiog  look 
round  the  room,  taking  strict  note 
of  all  that  seemed  to  her  repreben* 
sible. 

'*  You  should  keep  your  children 
cleaner,"  said  she.  *'  Cleanlinees 
costs  nothing.'* 

"  I  was  out  this  morning,  madaroe, 
at  three,  to  sweep  the  streets ;  and 
when  I  came  in  at  nine  o'clock  I 
took  up  my  work  without  giving 
myself  time  to  do  anything  else; 
for  I  must  take  il  back  this  evening, 
so  as  to  ho  able  to  buy  bread  for  my 
children.*' 

*'  lUii  that  big  girl  there,  who  is 
turning  her  back  to  us,  she  could 
help  you  if  she  were  properlj 
brought  up.'* 

"  Come  here,  Pauline,**  aaid  the 
mother. 

8he  drew  near,  and  we  saw  tliat 
her  eyes  were  in  a  horrible  condition 
from  a  bad  sore.  Except  for  this, 
she  might  have  been  a  pretty  child  ; 
but  now  it  was  painful  to  look  at 
the  little  fact*. 

"Ah!"  said  my  aunt;  "poor 
child  !  What  an*  you  doing  to  cure 
her  ?  '• 

**  The  doctor  says  it  is  the  damp- 
ness of  the  room." 

**  Why  remain  in  an  unwhole- 
sohio  lodging  ?  ** 

*'  We  can't  find  another  for  the 
same  rent  elsewhere." 

**  Yes ;  but  w  hat  mistaken  eco- 
nomy! When  vou  lose  your  own 
and  your  children's  health,  what  l'o 
you  gain  ?  You  see,  my  poor  Ma- 
rietle,  there  are  people  who  are  able 
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to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the 
most  difficult  positions ;  and  others 
caQ*t  do  it.  And  you,  mj  friend, 
you  have  not,  then,  any  work  to  do, 
since  you  ard  sitting  there  with 
your  arms  crossed?" 

No  answer.  Poor  Mariette  mur- 
mured a  few  unintelligible  words. 

'*It  is  to  your  husband  I  am 
ppeaking.  He,  no  doubt,  has  not 
heard  me." 

**  Marcel ! " 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  the  latter 
abruptly. 

'*I  am  asking  you,  my  friend, 
why  you  are  not  working  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  your  friend.  Excuse 
me,  madame." 

••  But,  in  short,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen you  are  not  at  work  ?  *' 

He  turned  towards  us,  and  the 
light  falling  on  his  face  revealed  his 
hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes : 
then,  drawing  up  one  of  his  sleeves, 
he  showed  us  a  frightfully  emaciated 
arm  and  hands  trembling  with  fever. 

''  Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would 
be  engaged  on  the  strength  of  his 
good  looks  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  replied  my 
aunt,  quite  unmoved,  "  if  you  are 
unable  to  work,  you  must  pray  to 
Gk)d  to  come  to  your  aid." 

Marcel  laughed. 

"  Unhappy  man  !  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  poverty,  disorder,  igno- 
rance should  be  your  lot,  if  you 
have  not  faith." 

"  You,  then,  asked  this  lady  to 
come  and  give  me  n  lesson,"  said  the 
workman  to  his  wife. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she 
made  no  answer.  He  then  said  to 
my  aunt, — 

"  I  did  not  ask  the  honour  of 
your  visit,  madame,  nor  did  I  seek 
you.  I  trust  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  again  comiug  ;  for  I  wish 
to  be  left  quiet  in  my  den." 

Thus  saying,  he  went  to  the  door, 
which  he  threwSvide  open. 

"  I  shall  return  to  see  your  wife," 


said  my  aunt,  ''  because  I  think  she 
is  better  than  you  ;  and  her  I  pity." 

Passing  close  to  the  workman,  I 
said, — 

"  We  had  no  intention  of  insult- 
ing you  in  coming  to  your  house, 
monsieur." 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise;  but  his  features, 
contracted  by  anger,  never  relaxed. 
He  continued  holding  the  door  open 
before  me.  We  botj^  passed  out, 
but  not  without  my  aunt  casting 
on  him  another  severe  look. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that  bad 
man  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

*'I  wished  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  we  had  no  unkind  inten- 
tion." 

"  Indeed  !  Tou  are  mad,  my  poor 
child.  According  to  you,  by-and-by 
we  shall  have  to  ask  pardon  of  people- 
for  our  not  wishing  to  let  them  die 
of  hunger.  You  have  no  dignity, 
Gertrude.  I  don't  know  how  to- 
reconcile  your  mode  of  acting  with- 
your  education." 

"  Since  I  have  been  staying  witb 
you,  aunt,  have  I  not  been  under 
democratic  influence  ?  " 

•*  There  are  the  principlegj,  and 
there  is  the  manner  of  acting,  which 
are  by  no  means  the  same  thing.. 
We  need  tact  and  moderation  in 
the  world  we  live  in.  I  think  it 
absurd  of  you  to  speak  with  such 
politeness  to  a  man  who  has  just 
treated  us  with  such  unpardouable 
rudeness.  Not  that  I  am  angry 
with  him,"  continued  my  aunt, 
changing  the  rather  dry  tone  she 
had  assumed  for  her  usual  benignant 
tone.  **  Poor  man !  he  thinks  he  is 
proud  when  he  is  insolent." 

I  asked  if  there  were  not  some 
grounds  for  irritation,  seeing  us 
coming  into  his  room  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so,  and  where 
there  was  no  second  room  to  allow 
of  escape  from  an  inconvenient 
visit. 

•*  Your  ideas  would  do  very  well 
for  the  other  worid,  my  poor  child! 
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What !  we  bare  no  rigbt  to  enter  a 
bouse  into  which  we  are  conveying 
belp  and  good  words?  We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  solicit  an  audience. 
What  absurdity ! " 

I  did  not  answer.  We  crossed 
the  court-yard  where  curious  eyes 
from  all  sides  followed  us.  At  the 
end  of  a  narrow  passage  the  car- 
riage was  waiting  for  us.  Behind 
us  we  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  a 
woman  crying  out, — 

•*  Have  you  seen  the  grand  visits 
the  Marcels  have  had  ?  Gad  !  I 
bave  none  like  that.  They  must 
not  say  they  are  poor  after  that.*' 

"  Yes,  but  they  pay  dearly,'* 
answered  a  man's  voice.  "It  is 
not  I  would  take  a  sermon  with 
the  white  piece,  no,  nor  with  the 
yellow.  I  know  them,  these  fine 
ladies — *  My  friend  '  here  ;  *  my 
friend '  there.  They  talk  as  if  you 
were  a  brat,  and  that  does  not 
do  for  me." 

The  carriage  set  off,  and  I  heard 
no  more.  My  heart  ached  thinking 
I  had  left  that  wretched  home 
without  leaving  behind  me  any- 
thing but  bitterness  and  suffering. 
My  aunt  employed  the  time  we 
took  to  return,  in  giving  me  a 
lesson  upon  the  proper  conduct  to 
be  observed  towards  '*  these  peo- 
ple ; "  putting  nio  on  my  guard 
against  unreflecting  impulses;  the 
danger  of  encouraging  too  great 
familiarity  ;  and  e:^pecially  against 
exaggerated  conipasfeion. 

There  is  one  thing  wo  must  say 
lo  ourselves,  it  is  that  they  are  ac- 
customed to  privations ;  what  would 
be  intolerable  to  us  habit  makes 
almost  indilforent  to  them.  They 
have  not  the  same  wants  that  wo 
bave ;  their  hearts,  tlieir  minds, 
theireyts  are  made  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  little.  God  knows  well 
what  He  is  doing :  those  wlio  are 
born  destined  for  poverty  have 
natures  that  can  endure  it.  Most 
surely  no  one  can  suffer  more  than 
I   do   when   I   see   my   neighbour 


suffer ;  but  we  must  push  nothing 
to  extremes.  We  are  bound  to  be 
charitable,  according  to  our  means, 
towards  those  we  meet  on  our  waj^ 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Once 
I  have  done  my  duty,  I  saj  to 
myself,  no  one  can  require  more 
of  me. 

Fortunately  we  reached  home, 
for  I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down.  These  dii^courses  of  my 
aunt  produced  on  me  the  effect  of 
discordant  sounds  drawn  by  an  un- 
skilful hand  out  of  a  shrill  violin. 
When  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room 
I  had  a  long  cry.  I  felt  humiliated, 
disheartened,  at  war  with  myself 
and  the  whole  world.  I  was  tor- 
tured by  the  thought  of  all  tbe 
misery  that  we  had  irritated  instead 
of  relieving.  I  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  go  back  again  to  tbe 
Marcels  this  same  evening;  to  go 
there  alone ;  so  that  no  one  should 
be  between  me  and  them.  AVithout 
allowing  myself  further  time  for 
reflection,  I  put  my  bonnet  on, 
and  went  downstairs.  Evening  was 
coming  on,  but  the  Marcels'  house 
was  near  enough  to  allow  of  my 
return  before  night  set  in.  As  I 
turned  tiie  corner  of  the  street,  I 
came  face  to  face  with  Hubert. 
Our  first  impulse  was  to  pass  on 
our  respective  ways,  but  on  second 
thoughts  Hubert  stopped,  and  ex- 
pressed his  at^tonis^hment  at  finding 
me  alone  at  this  hour.  I  rapidly 
confided  to  him  the  object  of  nij 
walk. 

**  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  be, 
without  making  any  comment. 

Seeing  I  made  no  answer,  be 
added, — 

"  I  will  not  go  in  with  you,  so  I 
shall  not  incommode  you." 

We  walked  side  by  side  for  some 
time  in  silence,  till  at  last  Hubert 
asked,  in  a  rather  aggressive  tone, — 

**  You  are  tnking  them  alms  ?  '* 

**  1  want  them  to  accept  some 
very  necessary  aid.  Do  you  think 
it  wrong  ?  " 
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*'It  is,  perhaps,  an  unavoidable 
wrong." 

"  It  is  the  sufTeriugs  of  the  chil- 
dren that  strike  me  as  horrible. 
Even  admitting  the  truth  of  what 
people  say,  that  poverty  is  always 
the  consequence  of  moral  evil,  still 
children  are  not  guilty  of  the  vices 
of  their  parents,  or  their  want  of 
proper  management ;  besides,  ex- 
cept  among  those  who  live  by  their 
daily  wages,  we  don't  find  them 
suffering  in  this  direct  way.  And 
then '' 

I  stopped,  not  venturing  to  say 
all  I  thought  respecting  the  theories 
professed  in  Hubert's  home. 

He  guessed  my  thoughts,  and  his 
face  became  graver. 

"  Tou  would  do  well  not  to  judge 
anything  by  what  you  hear  in  our 
house.  You  will  soon  see,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  of  observing  and 
examining  for  yourself,  to  what  a 
degree  prejudice,  habit,  and  self- 
interest  master  all  minds.  Take 
counsel,  therefore,  only  of  yourself, 
your  own  heart  and  conscience. 
Otherwise,  and  if  you  are  like  all 
the  others,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
leave  the  poor  to  struggle  against 
the  fatal  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence, without  adding  to  them  the 
bitterness  of  your  lessons  and  your 
compassion,  which  have  this  one 
€ffect,  of  taking  all  dignity  from 
their  suffering.  After  nil,  for  each 
to  keep  in  his  niche,  without  trou- 
bling himself  about  what  others  are 
doing  in  theirs  i."),  I  believe,  the 
best  we  can  do.  AVe  can  do  nothing 
for  each  other." 

"  This  thought  is  perfectly  hor- 
rible."  .  . 

"  It  is  the  result  of  experience, 
not  of  what  I  myself  have  done, 
since  I  never  tried  to  be  good  for 
anything,  but  of  what  I  have  seen 
others  do.  I  have  watched  closely. 
Everything  that  is  attempted  to  be 
done  for  the  poor  turns  against 
them ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  their 
fault,  but  it  id  especially  the  fault 


of  those  who,  pretending  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  show  no  con- 
sideration for  their  dignity.     The 
one  good  and  useful  thing — and  this 
would  be  no   charity,  but   simple 
justice — would  be  to  provide  them 
with  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal, 
solid  education;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  will  not  bo  done.     We  fear 
to  raise  up  equals.     And  yet  it  is 
chimerical   to    hope    to    conciliate 
them  by  any  other  means.  Beligion 
was  able  for  a  long  time  to  satisfy 
in  a  factitious  sort  of  way  this  sense 
of  real  equality  by   the  feeling  of 
equality  before  God  and  belief  in 
another  life;  but  in  our  day  men 
won't  be  satisfied  with  these  distant 
promises  ;  they  demand  realities,  not 
dreams,  and  so  the  perspective  of  a 
paradise  in  the  clouds  affects  no- 
body.    I  know  by  heart  the  jaVgon 
in   vogue — *  Our  brothers    of   the 
lower  classes.'     I  quite  understand 
that    this    irritates    them,    for    it 
exasperates  me.     *  You  are  poor,  it 
is  then  God's  will  that  it  should  be 
so;  you   are   sufiering,    it    is    the 
special  will   of   a   merciful   Provi- 
dence ;  your  physical  misery  is  the 
just  and  natural  result  of  your  state 
of  moral  evil,  humbly  acknowledge 
it.'     With  those  bitter  and  salutary 
herbs  are  mixed   up  a   few   pious 
phrases  on  confidence  in  God,  who 
feeds  the  young  birds,  and  to  this 
moral  manua  are  added  alms,  per- 
haps, in   a  less  prodigal   measure. 
Those  who  hold  this  language  come 
to    fulfil    their    mission    in    well- 
cushioned  carriages,  and  know  when 
they  return  home  that,  besides  the 
satisfaction  the  accomplishment  of 
good  works  give,  they  will  have  that 
of  finding  a  well-served  table,  before 
which   they    will    have    no    other 
trouble  than  that  of  seating  them-  , 
selves.     This,  doubtless,  is  also  a 
special    will    of    Providence,    and 
Providence  knows  well  what  He  is 
doing.     If  their  prosperity  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  their  virtue,  as  the 
misery  of  the  poor  is  of  their  vices. 
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then  we  must  own  they  bare  good 
grounds  to  be  satUfied  witb  them- 
selres,  and  that  the  world  contains  a 
certain  number  of  people  worthy  of 
all  conitidenition.** 

We  had  reached  the  house.  Her- 
bert** bitter  words  liad  saddened 
me. 

••Are  you  not  coming  up  with 
me  ?  **  I  B»ked. 

••  I  never  go  into  tbo  homes  of 
the  poor." 

His  tone  allowed  no  fuKber 
urgiug.  When  he  utters  these 
abort  emphatic  words  bo  seems  to 
forbid  any  attempt  to  press  him 
further;  so  I  entered  alone  into  the 
damp,  dark  passage,  crossed  the 
eourt-yard,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  voice  called  out  to  me  to  come 
in. 

The  mother  was  sewing  at  the 
window  by  the  last  glimmer  of 
light ;  the  father  was  busy  mendins: 
an  old  chair ;  and  on  the  bed  still 
lay  the  little  sick  girl ;  the  eldest 
was  in  a  dark  comt  r  of  the  room, 
with  her  head  b<*nt  down,  evidently 
suffering,  but  not  uttering  a  word. 
The  other  children  were  absent. 

The  father  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  my  entrance.  I  walked 
up  to  the  woman,  and,  placing  a 
small  sum  of  monev  in  her  liauds, 
said, — 

*•  i  have  come  back  to  beg  of  you 
to  accept  this.  Don*t  rtfuse  me; 
it  is  for  the  children.** 

-  It  is  God  that  has  sent  you/* 
said  khe,  in  an  earnest  voice,  looking 
towards  her  husband  in  a  half  timid, 
balf  deliant  war. 

'•If  it  is  God,  then  I'll  have 
none  of  it,**  said  the  latter,  rising 
abraptly.  **  You  shsH  accept  no- 
thing so  long  as  I  have  a  voice  in 
my  borne.** 

**  Marcel !  you  wish,  then,  your 
children  to  die  of  hunger.  Tou 
know  1  have  not  been  able  to  finish 
this      rk  in  time  to  take  it  back  to- 
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•*So  little!  and  that  sick  child 
can*t  eat  bread ;  she  must  bmve 
something  else.  See  her  dry  lips 
and  burning  hands.  Marcel,  let  me 
take  it  for  her.*' 

**  You  will  pay  me  back  when  you 
are  able  to  work  again,**  said  I  to 
him. 

•*  Calling  alms  a  loan  is  only  de- 
ceivingone*s  self.  People  like  us  even 
when  they  have  strength  to  work 
can  never  put  anything  aside,  cither 
to  pay  the  past  or  the  future* 
Give  hack  the  money,  I  say,  and 
don't  vex   me." 

*•  Oh,"  said  I,  seeing  the  look  of 
anguish  on  the  poor  mother'a  face, 
thus  forced  to  obey  those  harsh 
words,  ''you  dou't  know  what  fra* 
temity  is?" 

**  Between  you  and  us  it  is  an 
empty  word ;  it  is  a  lie.  What  do 
you  know  of  our  sufferings  P  What 
do  you  know  of  the  bittemeas  in 
our  hearts?  We  don't  know  each 
other;  we  have  nothing  in  com* 
nion.  Y'ou  wiith  to  give  alms  for 
the  love  of  Go<l.  Well,  we  don't 
believe  in  your  God.  If  webelierod 
in  Him,  we  would  hate  Him,  roor 
unjust,  cruel  God.  You  wish  to 
gain  Heaven  by  good  worka,  dou't 
you  ?  What  is  the  use  of  taking 
such  trouble  ?  We  don't  want  your 
paradise.  We*ll  leave  it  to  you  and 
your  like.  What  would  we  go  to 
do  there — we  I  Why,  we  would 
not  know  how  to  go  about  being 
happy;  we  have  taken  the  aet  of 
suffering,  are  too  habituated  to  it* 
To  each  his  share  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next." 

I  could  make  no  reply ;  there 
was  a  pressure  ou  my  heart  that 
half  broke  it.  I  longed  to  kiaalhe 
little  pale  face  as  I  paased  the  bed, 
but  dared  not.  What  right  had  I 
to  do  ao?  I  was  there  a  stranger 
worse,  an  enemy.  Hubert  waa 
waiting  for  me ;  he  did  not  look  at 
me  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  paaaage  ; 
nur  did  he  addn*ss  me  a  word,  but 
walked  in  ailecce  by  my  side. 
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**  I  have  been  defeated,"  said  I, 
after  we  had  walked  a  few  stepp. 

"By  whom?" 

"  The  workman  I  spoke  to 
you  about,  the  father  of  the  sick 
child." 

**  What  I  did  he  refuse  your 
ahns?" 

"He  was  iuflexible,  and  said 
things  that  gave  me  much  pain." 

I  repeated  a  portion  of  what  the 
man  had  said,  then  added, — 

'*  It  is  not  dignity,  it  is  egotistical, 
ferocious  pride." 

•*To  ba  able  to  judge  him," 
answered  Hubert,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  '*  wc  should  know  many 
things  that  now  we  are  ignorant 
of." 

"But  why  should  not  those 
who  have  give  to  those  who  have 
not  P  It  is  the  natural  law  of  the 
heart." 

"Still,  if  those  who  have  not 
refuse  to  accept,  I  don't  see  by 
virtue  of  what  obligation  one  can 
force  them." 

After  a  few  moments  Hubert 
resumed,  with  much  earnest- 
ness,— 

**  The  separation  between  the 
two  nations  that  inhabit  the  same 
country,  the  same  city,  and  often 
the  same  house,  is  so  profound  that 
I  don't  see  how  they  can  ever  be 
reunited." 

"The  two  nations!"  I  repeated 
with  astonishment. 

"I  mean  the  two  fractions  of 
society  which  you  have  just  desig- 
nated as  those  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not.  It  would  be  still 
more  just  to  distinguish  them  in 
another  way,  for  amongst  us  there 
are  many  who  piossess  nothing,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  do  not  live  from 
liand  to  mouth  by  the  thankless 
labour  of  their  hands.  Have  you 
never  noticed  the  tremendous  gulf 
that  separates  them  P" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it.  I  know 
nothing  of  these  things." 

"Don't  think   of   them   if  you 


can  avoid  it.  It  is  a  knowledge 
that  brings  with  it  intolerable 
suffering." 

**  Is  it  not  better  to  suffer,  and 
to  know  the  truth,  than  to  remain 
in  error  P" 

"Is  your  courage  equal  to  this? 
Then  it'  you  have  the  resolution  to 
suffer,  you  may  eat  the  bitter  apple 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  world  as 
it  is.  But  to  suffer  without  beiog 
able  to  act  is  torture,  and  if  one 
resigns  oue's  self  to  it  it  is  degra- 
dation." 

Hubert  spoke  these  last  words 
almost  in  a  whisper,  and  in  a  tone 
of  utter  discouragement;  then  he 
resumed, — 

"This  crowd  that  surrounds  us, 
that  presses  on  us  at  all  sides,  we 
don*t  know  it;  we  have  no  real 
contact  with  it ;  it  is  as  foreign  to 
us  as  if  it  inhabited  another  planet. 
"What  can  we  know  of  each  other  P 
What  feeling  and  ideas  have  we  in 
common  P  At  what  point  can  we 
touch  each  other  P  Our  lives  are  so 
different  ;  everything  keeps  us 
apart.  They  distrust  us,  and  some- 
times   hate   us And    we — 

we  either  despise  them  or  fear 
them." 

I  was  deeply  agitated  hearing 
Hubert  speak  thus;  it  was  a  train 
of  feeling  absolutely  new  to  me. 
It  was  impossible  to  comprehend 
it,  the  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent nierabers  of  society  having 
hitherto  appeared  to  me  so  simple 
and  easy. 

AVe  had  reached  the  house.  He 
leant  against  the  balusters,  and 
allowed  me  to  go  up  alone. 

Hubert" 8  Journal,  June,  1870. 

I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
myself.  Quite  an  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance has  sufficed  to  draw  me 
out  of  my  character  and  second 
nature.  Here  I  am  in  an  instant 
again  become  that  creature  of 
imagination    and   feeling   which    I 
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defpisp,  because  it   Las  not   been 

able  to  become  a  creature  of  action 

and  realitv.     The  geucrous  tlicories 

of  earlv  vouth  have  value  only  so 
•    •  • 

far  as  they  arc  tlie  bright  ciHor- 
escence  which  coming  yrars  shall 
ripeo  into  fruit.  Tlie  florosceoce 
that  proves  abortive  is  but  an 
empty  tliow.  Have  I  a  ii<;ht  to 
apeak  as  I  spoke  to-day  ?  Should 
1  let  her  think  there  is  anything 
good  in  roe?  I  knovr  not  what  it 
la  in  the  impassioned  eariu'Stne^s 
of  thitf  youug  girl  that  cuuimuui- 
cates  itself  to  others.  But,  alas! 
it  is  but  a  passing  shadow.  Were 
we  to  bi-conie  friends,  I  should  per- 
haps communicate  to  her,  in  ex- 
change, the  deadly  void  and  ctdd- 
cess  of  my  soul.  Better  keep 
aimrt  from  her,  and  let  ht'r  tread 
altme  her  path  through  nil  the 
influences  that  will  strive  to  dry 
her  up  and  narrow  her  h<iu].  If 
then*  M  in  her  nn  abundatit  }«(>urce, 
she  wili  (erhaps  rfhii^t.  1  have 
forft'itrd  the  ri;^ht  to  ^U9tain  her 
in  \\\\<  btru^'i^Ie,  sini'e  I  ci>wardly 
descrttd. 

After  all,  utio  knows  what  might 
kavi*  happened  had  she  bet'ii  put  to 
the  priKi!  that  1  was?  Who  knows 
but    riif    mav  huccumb  to  far  K"^d 

m 

tern  pat  ions,  and  may  ncocpt,  with- 
out a  ^trul:l»Ie, the  vulgar  life  uflend 
litT?  Siif  is  fttill  fnveh>pr<l,  as  it 
w«T«-,  with  a  layer  of  purer  air  th  in 
ours.  I^t  her,  in  her  turn,  brealije 
ours,  and  get  saturated  witii  it,  and 
li*arn  ttiut  life  is  no  drt*ani,  nor  a 
roit.aiiiv,  nor  a  poem,  but  a  wry 
dull  rrality,  and  that  each  of  us 
lea\f'd  i>n  the  thorns  of  our  road, 
white  tuUs  «<f  our  fipst  W(i"l. 


iirrtruJr*  Journal,  June,  1**70. 

T.»-iliy  I  mw  a  per.-n  that 
a<-tiii(-ii  1 41  nie  quite  d  llVni.t  fro:n 
all  4>th«Ti«  that  1  have  niet.  1  was 
aloiie  in  t!.o  dintni;-r«>oni  whrii  a 
St  ^i*r  was  iiitriulut'cd,  with  the 
tt    that    she    would    wait    till 


my  aunt  returned.  Thia  was  a 
woman  of  middle  height,  thio, 
simply  dressed  in  black.  She 
seated  herself  near  the  door,  mud 
appeared  to  settle  down  to  wait, 
if  need  were,  for  hours.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  be  alone  with  a  per> 
son  without  trying  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  tbem.  So  I  aat 
down  beside  her. 

**  I  am  afraid,  madame,  jou  will 
have  to  wait  for  some  time/* 
said  I. 

''It  does  not  frighten  me,**  she  r^ 
plied.  "  I  shall  rest  myself.  I  bare 
been  on  the  road  since  morning.** 

'*  You  appear  very  much  fatigued 
— take  this  armchair." 

"Thank  you.  1  am  Tcry  com- 
fortable." 

There  was  such  gentlcneaa  in  her 
voice,  such  a  penetrating  charm  in 
her  sweet  brown  eyes,  that  I  felt  in 
a  moment  that  I  could  love  her,  and 
was  seized  with  the  wish  to  hurry 
to  make  her  ac<}uaintance  before  my 
aunt's  return.  But  how  was  I  to 
manage  it  P  slie  seemed  silent. 

'"  You  have  been  walking  since 
morniiig  r  "  said  I,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  **  and  yet  you  don't  look 
stroni^.*' 

"  1  om  stronger  tlian  you  would 
think,**  tihe  said  smilingly  ;  **  1  walk  a 
great  deal  every  day  of  my  life,  and 
if  sometimes  I  am  a  little  tired,  I 
am  never  too  much  so.*' 

1  looked  at  her,  no  doubt,  with 
an  inquiring  expression,  for  she 
added, — 

**  Everv  dav  I  go  from  house  to 
house,  sometiiiu*s,  as  now,  to  tbe 
rich,  oftener  to  those  w!»o  want  me.** 

I  looked  at  her  dress,  asking 
my^elf  if  she  were  a  stater  of 
charity  belonging  to  an  order  un- 
known to  me.  i^gain  she  guessed 
me. 

**  No."  said  nhe.  -  I  am  not  what 
^  ou  thii»k.  I  am  simply  a  woman  who 
has  fuund  heiselt  nione  in  tbeworl<^, 
a:i'l  \\ho  has  no  «>ther  family  than 
those  who  fntfer." 
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She  must  herself  have  deeply 
suffered ;  what  sadness  in  that 
beautiful  look  I 

"  No  doubt  you  see  great 
misery  ?  "  said  I.  . 

"  A  great  deal :  there  are  moments 
when  the  burthen  seems  hard  to 
carry,  but  I  try  to  confide  it  to  a 
heart  deeper,  tenderer  than  mine." 

*•  Is  it  Q-od*8  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Yes.  He  loves  them  as  I  am 
not  able  to  love.*' 

"  Do  you  really  believe  it  ?  "  said 
I,  astonished  ;  ''  yet  he  lets  them 
suffer." 

•*  He  will  some  day  wipe  all  tears 
from  their  eyes,"  said  she  in  a  grave, 
sweet  voice. 

I  heard  the  hall-door  open,  and, 
convinced  it  was  my  aunt, I  hurriedly 
said  to  the  stranger, — 

**  I  should  like  to  go  to  see  you. 
Will  you  allow  me  ?  " 

**  My  name  is  Madame  Juliane,** 
she  replied  simply,  and  she  wrote 
her  address  on  a  slip  of  paper  which 
she  handed  me. 

My  aunt's  reception  of  her  was 
slightly  reserved,  but  condescending. 

"You  have  come,  I  arn  sure,  to 
ask  money  ^or  your  poor,"  she  said 
to  her ;  "  but  I  am  drained  out, 
drained  out, — you  know  I  go  about 
visiting,  myself,  very  much." 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you 
about  an  orphan,  a  child  a  few 
weeks  old,  which  I  found  this  morn- 
ing asleep  beside  its  mother,  who  had 
died  in  the  night." 

•*  Impossible  for  me  to  take  charge 
of  it,  my  dear  lady.  You  must  put 
it  into  the  foundling-hospital  if  it 
has  no  family." 

'*  The  neighbours  have  taken  it  in 
the  meanwhile,  but  they  are  them- 
selves rich  in  children,  and  very 
I)oor  in  all  else.  It  is  a  beautiful 
ittle  thing,  a  flower  of  white 
jasmine." 

"  I  can  take  it,  aunt,"  I  cried,"  you 
know  I've  money  enough  to  do 
this." 

"  Undertake  no  engagement  with- 


out due  reflection,  Gertrude,  you 
will,  perhaps  repent  of  it." 

•*Ah!  don't  prevent  her  being 
kind  to  this  little  deserted  creature; 
for  the  moment  she  has  only  to  pay 
for  its  board  and  lodging,  for  I  can 
easily  find  a  nurse  for  it." 

"  Come,  let  us  go  see  it !  "  I  said  ! 
and  Madame  Juliane  and  I  went 
out  together,  my  aunt  reiterating  her 
recommendations  to  be  prudent. 

Soon  after  I  held  in  my  arms  the 
little  orphan  which  a  neighbour  had 
taken  out  of  the  stiffened  arms  of 
its  dead  mother  and  had  carried  into 
the  miserable  room  which  she 
occupied  with  her  husband  and 
six  children.  It  seemed  a  pretty 
little  thing,  in  spite  of  its  cap  made 
out  of  a  bit  of  green  stuff  and 
clothes  all  in  rags.  It  smiled  at 
me,  and  I  pressed  it  to  my  heart. 
It  now  belongs  to  me,  it  wants  my 
love.  I  shall  love  you ;  I  do  already 
love  you,  poor  little  frail,  innocent 
thing.  You  have  taken  my  heart 
with  your  smile  and  your  weakness. 

We  wrapped  it  up  in  a  shawl  and 
carried  it  to  a  person  known  to 
Madame  Juliane,  who  is  to  nurse  it. 
I  am  to  give  thirty  francs  a  month, 
and  from  this  evening  I  shall  set  to 
work  for  my  little  daughter.  I  shall 
pay  her  a  visit  every  day.  Angdle 
IS  the  name  her  mother  gave  her. 

On  leaving  the  nurse,  we  went 
to  the  room  occupied  by  Madame 
Juliane.  It  contained  a  very  white 
bed  without  curtains,  a  few  straw 
chairs,  an  armchair,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  secretary. 

**  I  am  alone,"  said  she,  **and  re- 
quire but  little.  You  see  my  room 
is  full  of  flowers,  they  are  gifts  from 
my  friends.  In  Paris,  flowers  are 
the  luxury  of  the  poor.  What  a 
number  of  little  homes  there  are  in 
which  a  few  plants  are  cultivated 
on  the  ledges  of  the  windows,  or  in 
little  strips  of  garden  along  a  wall 
taken  from  the  breadth  of  a  passage 
where  you  can't  put  your  foot  with- 
out risking  to  crush  all.      Well! 
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tbcso  flowers  jou  mar  alwars  take 
as  sipts  of  order,  activity,  and 
H'lf-respect.  AVherevcr  you  see 
flowers  you  may  be  sure  that  there 
are  kindly  fillings,  courage,  and 
pome  little  j'>y.  So  that,  when 
flowers*  an*  givt-n  nu%  I  keep  them 
and  cherish  them  an  a  trea:>ure. 
They  are  more  beautiful  in  my  eyt^s 
than  tliose  of  a  royal  carden,  thfse 
flowem  cultivated  by  laborious  hands 
worn  by  the  hard  day**  work. 

I  came  back  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood.  Who  is  this  woman  that 
exercises  so  powerful  an  attraction 
upon  me,  and  so  unlike  any  one  I 
ever  met  before  ?  Can  my  aunt 
give  me  any  information  about  her  ? 

I^tcr  in  the  day  1  questioned 
mv  aunt,  and  what  she  tells  me  does 
nut  at  all  satisfy  me.  S»he  says 
Madame  Juliam*  is  a  verv  exalted 
person,  rather  my»tical,  who  must 
hare  sufitTed  much,  though  she 
never  spe.lks  of  it,  and  who  leads  n 
Terj  singtilar  sort  of  life.  She  ac- 
cepta  nothing  for  herself,  though 
her  position  is  evidfUtly  a  most  un- 
pretending one,  but  fur  others  she 
asks  with  an  urgency  and  a  kind  of 
authority  that  some  people  find  dis- 
agreeable. 

•*  She  is  a  person  most  worthy  of 
esteem,  no  doubt,*'  added  my  aunt, 
**  but  she  has  no  moderation,  no 
judgment.  1  should  be  quite  dis- 
tre»si*d,  my  dt*nr  (M*rtrude,  to  st*e 
jou  gft  under  her  lufluence.  One 
may  be  charitable  without  being 
mad,  and  I  do  reallv  think  her  a 
little  touched  in  tin*  brain,  in  spite 
of  her  calm,  mild  demeanour.  Ex- 
aggeration is  a  most  disastrous 
thing.*' 

**  Ii«*rj  causes  pain  to  no  one, 
aunt,  since  she  is  alone.  Has  she 
DO  family  ?  ** 

••She  has  no  vi*ry  close  family 
ties,  that  is  all  I  know  ;  nhi*  is  one 
of  thcMe  exalted  souU  not  made  to 
livi*  in  our  world.  Btlirve  me,  my 
dear  child,  no  really  i»uprri(*r  |H*rson 
mwmm  «llows  hiniMrlt  or  hers*  ll*  to  tie 


led  into  extremes.  These  know  hovr 
to  take  everything  into  account. 
We  can  occupy  ourf«elves  about  the 
poor  in  our  neighbourhood  without 
making  for  ourselves  an  impossible 


life.  My  father  used  often  to  aav 
tome, '  Ne  quidnimU;*  atid,  although 
I  have  not  studied  Latin,  I  know  that 
means,  nothing  in  excess.'* 

1  left  my  aunt  and  her  sage  talk  in 
onler  to  go  and  think  about  my  little 
Angele  and  choose  the  stuflfs  I  waa 
to  dress  the  little  darling  in.  Dear 
dainty  creature,  when  to-morrow  I 
put  on  your  little  white  cap,  trimmed 
with  lace,  won't  you  hare  a  smile 
for  me  ? 


Jluherfa  Journal^  June,  1S70. 

Had  I  not  tied  down,  or  rather 
bartered  my  life,  what  should  I  have 
done  with  it  ?  So  little,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  all  this  bitterness  and 
rebellion.  After  all,  I  don't  beliere 
1  had  ill  mo  the  germ  of  a  noble 
life.  I  should  have  given  way  at 
the  first  obiitacle.  In  my  heart  I 
am  convinced  every  one  ot  ushaa  in 
this  world  the  portion  he  deservea, 
that  which  by  right  belongs  to  him* 
I  am  a  fatalist,  but  I  believe  only  in 
au  inward  fatality,  that  which  our 
own  nature  creates  for  us.  For 
certain  characters,  difficulties  just 
act  as  stimulants.  Each  obataele 
helps  to  lift  them  higher  on  the  path 
they  have  chosen.  Not  so  with  me» 
I  lost  heart  from  the  first ;  is  not 
this  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
better  for  me  to  do  than  to  walk  in 
the  beaten  track  pointed  out  to  ne  P 

Mademoiitelle  de  Chanxane  seeow 
happy  these  last  few  days.  She  baa 
taken  the  charge  of  a  fittle  orphan 
and  is  quite  radiant  about  it.  Cttn 
this  take  the  place  of  everything,  n 
doll  she  makes  caps  for  as  big  an 
one's  ti»t  ?  I  believe  women  ham 
hearts  that  thirst  for  love,  but  so  nar> 
row  that  one  single  love  can  fill  theoa 
UP.  nor  i.4  it  even  neci*ss.iry  that  thin 
atl'eetion  tliould  be  well  pUced.     A 
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dog,  a  cat,  a  flower,  a  little  soulless 
being,  it  is  all  one  to  them.  Just 
as  well  love  nothing  as  love  in  this 
way,  without  choice  and  without 
reason. 

Mj  God,  is  it  true  there  was  a 
time  that  I  believed  myself  made 
to  love  my  neighbour — not  as  my- 
self, that  appeared  cold  and  mean 
to  me — but  to  the  entire  sacrifice 
of  self  P  What  madness  !  but  also 
now  I  have  recovered  my  reason ! 

For  a  moment  I  thought  Gertrude 
superior  to  all  I  had  hitherto  known. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  last  paroxysm  of 
the  romantic  part  of  my  being. 
Besides,  were  it  true,  it  would  be 
an  additional  barrier  between  her 
and  me.  I  try  no  longer  to  under- 
stand her,  nor  do  I  desire  her  to 
understand  me.  I  shall  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
creek  where  I  have  cast  anchor.  If 
I  ever  marry,  it  shall  be  without 
any  illusion  and  to  a  woman  adjusted 
to  my  set. .  In  the  meanwhile  I  wish 
to  guard  myself  carefully  against 
everything  that  might  cause  relapses, 
and  so  bid  adieu  to  this  journal, 
which  has  the  inconvenience  of 
taking  me  in  earnest  and  of  giving 
importance  to  that  which  has  none. 

Gertrude's  Journal^  July,  1870. 

Without  my  little  Angele  my 
life,  I  think,  would  be  a  weary 
one;  but  she,  the  darling,  keeps 
bright  within  me  a  focus  of  life  and 
joy.  She  is  pretty,  her  little  limbs 
are  delicately  formed,  her  eyes  in- 
telligent, and  all  about  her  shows 
that  she  is  remarkably  developed 
for  her  age.  I  wished  to  dress  her 
in  white,  but  the  nurse  says  it  would 
give  her  too  much  trouble,  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  yield.  In  the  even- 
ings I  work  for  her,  while  listening 
to  Virginie'd  music,  or  to  the  read- 
ing of  an  article  in  the  Bivue  des 
Deux  MondeSf  and  I  feel  no  longer 
lonely  nor  sad.  Ah,  my  little  one, 
you  have  peopled  my  desert ! 


I  went  to-day  to  speak  to  Ma- 
dame Juliane  about  the  poor  Marcel 
family,  whom  I  have  not  ventured 
to  visit  a  second  time.  She  will 
come  and  see  them  with  me  ;  but  to- 
day she  was  ill,  of  fatigue,  evidently. 
We  must  wait  till  to-morrow. 

I  found  her  alone  in  her  little 
room.  There  was  nothing  sad 
about  it,  for  it  was  full  of  sunshine 
and  flowers.      ^ 

"  May  I  stay  a  moment  with 
you  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  she  seemed 
to  have  no  pressing  occupation,  and 
I  sat  down  near  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  was  seated 
at  her  feet  on  a  little  straw  foot- 
stool, holding  one  of  her  hands  in 
mine,  while  with  the  other  she 
"stroked  my  head,  as  my  grand- 
mother used  to  do. 

**  Poor  child  ! "  said  she,  "  you 
feel  lonely.  1  know  what  it  is  to 
be  lonely  ;  it  is  great  suffering,  but 
a  suffering  one  may  be»  cured  of. 
Why  should  we  be  lonely  when 
there  are  in  the  world  so  many 
beings  that  have  need  of  usr" 

And  as  she  understood,  I  think, 
that  her  thought  found  no  complete 
echo  within  me — 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  she  to 
me,  ''  when  1  was  as  happy  as  the 
happiest.  1  have  known  the  most 
intimate,  the  most  absolute  union 
that  can  exist  between  two  souls. 
I  had  two  children,  two  little  angels, 
born  the  same  day*  and  who  together 
went  back  to  God,  after  having  for 
two  years  made  a  feast  of  every  hour 
of  my  life.  Well,  even  then,  when 
I  was  so  rich,  my  soul  was  often  sad, 
and  I  felt  myself  alone.  And  when, 
later  on,  I  found  in  my  very  sorrow 
the  source  of  another  happiness,  I 
learned  this  great  truth,  that  our 
hearts  are  too  deep  to  be  filled  up 
by  any  one  individual  love." 

"Do  you  mean  the  love  of  God  ? " 
I  asked,  a  little  disappointed,  for  I 
had  heard  at  church  a  discourse 
upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  a  c- 
tion,  and  upon  the    divi 
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which  alone  can  Batisfy  a  poul 
created  for  Ood,  and  I  had  come 
out  feeling  my  heart  very  cold,  very 
empty,  and  not  at  all  thirsting  after 
this  love,  whoso  infinite  sweetness 
the  preacher  had  not  been  able  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  of. 

"  Yes,  my  child — I  mean  the 
love  of  which  Qod  alone  is  the 
source — the  love  kindled  in  us  as 
soon  as  wo  understand  his — the 
living,  deep  love,  embracing  nil  his 
creatures,  making  us  live  the  life 
of  all,  making  us  participators  in 
the  suffering  of  all,  making  the 
very  heart  of  humanity  beat  within 
our  hearts.  It  was  this  love,  when 
I  besan  to  understand  it,  tliat  at 
last  filled  the  void  in  my  being." 

Hox  beautiful  she  looked  as  she 
spoke !  Her  large  brown  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  light.  She  n^minded 
me  of  a  portrait  of  Saint  Theresa 
that  I  had  once  seen,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  uivstic  love  of  the 
naint  could  not  surpass  tlie  love 
expre?«9cd  in  the  words  of  the 
humble  woman  before  nie. 

She  made  me  talk  of  my  grand- 
mother, of  iMiau7.ane,  of  all  thut  I 
had  loved  and  quitted.  She  is  one 
of  thusc  pt>reon9  to  whom  cme 
unClmsciou^ly  givei  one's  whole 
soul. 

"  Wi'll/*  saitl  b!»t%  as  I  rose  to 
loavi',  "  1  am  pt*r«uaded  that  nothing 
cuiiM  ha\«»  belter  preparcil  you  for 
th«*  life  I  dream  of  for  vou  than  titt* 
life  of  iiitimacv  witli  nature  tiiat  voti 
have  li'd.  Vou  have  not  l<een  »hut 
up  nitliiti  your  personal  circle;  you 
have  liVid  in  full  sympathy,  uncon- 
se:<fU«Iy.  ptrhap^  but  really  with  all 
tlt.it  jiurroui.ded  vou;  vou  :jn»  ikmic- 
tratrd  with  one  of  the  f  >rm'«  of  the 
nii:\i-rfal  lilV.  This  will  lidp  you 
tt»  uMdi-r<ftand  others.  The  love  uf 
nature  aii<l  the  love  of  human  nature 
are  two  tliiniis  not  so  ditfcrent  a* 
pv'>p!e  ray.  It  ii  o:.ly  egotistieal 
ftt-ll-ab^orpti  ^n,  un^ler  whatevtr 
form  \ie  \iehi  to  it.  that  iiiak<-«  us 
'uipenctrabic  to  ail  othvr  love." 


^fy  aunt  is  amazed  at  my  sudden 
intimacy  with  Madame  Juliane. 

"  What  is  it,"  sho    asked    me, 
"that  attracts  you  in  this  woman, 
who  is  absorbed  by  one  single  pre 
occupation  ?     I  hare  always  found 
her  tiresome." 

"  She  must  be  a  person  without 
any  culture/'  said  Fraiilein  Thus- 
neida. 

"  I  detest  these  devoted  people,*' 
added  Virginie.  **  They  like  to  get 
themselves  spoken  of—that's  all.'* 

'*Then  she  goes  about  it  verj 
badly,"  said  !•  indignant.  ''Id 
what  respect  does  sho  deser^'e  such 
blame  ?  " 

**  >ry  dear  Gertrude,  you  have 
known  ^fadame  Juliane  only  a  few 
days,  and  I  have  known  her  these 
two  years.  When  I  saw  her  alone 
in  Paris  I  showed  her  great  kind- 
ness. She  met  it  with  a  somewhat 
chilly  resen'e.  You  will  say,  no 
doubt,  that  she  was  then  in  afflic- 
tion. I  have,  thank  God,  ofteo 
enough  visited  the  house  of  mourn* 
ing  to  have  learned  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  say  to  the  afflicted  ; 
out  nothiuL?  made  an  impression  on 
her.  I  wished  to  aid  lier,  direct 
her,  moderate  her  zeal ;  the  |)oor 
woman  would  listen  to  nothing. 
She  never  comes  here  but  to  ask 
for  something.  Had  sho  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  auperi- 
ority  of  my  experience  and  my 
method,  she  would  have  done  much 
niort*  good,  and  would  not  have  held 
herself  ahvif  from  all  persons  who 
have  a  little  common  sense.  But 
pride  is  her  ruin.  I  should  be 
extremely  distressed,  my  dear  Ger- 
tru<le,  to  see  you  place  yourself 
under  her  influence.  Kxoggeration 
and  ec(*entrieitie!i  are  much  more 
seven-ly  judged  in  a  yount;  person 
than  in  a  person  of  her  age.** 

Hubert  was  present,  but  said 
notliihg.  One  might  think  ho 
Wished  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me  .oiiice  the  day  we  talked 
almost  couiidentially  together.  That 
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day  I  thought  fur  a  moment  I  had 
foimd  a  friend  iu  him.  How  I 
deceived  myself!  But  no  matter; 
with  my  little  Angdle  for  my 
treasure,  and  Madame  Juliane  for 
my  friend,  I  can  do  without  him. 

July,  1870. 

When  Madame  Juliana  and  I 
reached  the  Marcels'  door,  feeling 
she  was  with  me  I  felt  no  fear. 
Poverty  had  made  great  ravages  in 
this  wretched  dwelling  since  my 
first  visit.  One  chair  was  gone, 
the  bedding  seemed  less,  and  the 
woman — oh!  how  thin  and  worn 
she  had  grown.  Marcel  lay  on  the 
bed,  his  head  turned  to  the  wall. 
I  looked  round  for  the  little  fair 
head  with  the  smiling  face,  it  was 
gone.  Tlie  cruel  truth  struck  like 
a  dart  through  my  mind.  Mariette 
rose  without  saying  a  word,  and, 
casting  a  glance  at  the  bed,  seemed 
relieved  to  see  that  her  husband 
was  not  moving. 

•  "  Three  days  ago,"  said  she,  as 
if  guessing  my  thoughts. 

Her  voice  was  hollow,  her  eyes 
dry,  it  pained  me  to  look  at  her. 

"  Look,"  continued  she,  pointing 
to  her  husband,  who  was  breathing 
painfully,  and  moving  restlessly,  as 
if  trying  to  wake  out  of  a  heavy 
sleep ;  **he  will  not  last  long  either. 
He  walked  for  days,  with  his  shoes 
all  broken,  to  find  work  that  he 
could  do,  and  each  day  he  returned 
with  the  fever.  See  what  he  has 
become ;  and  his  little  girl,  that  he 
loved  so.     This  has  finished  him." 

Mariette's  voice  trembled  as  she 
said  the  last  words,  but  there  were 
no  tears  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  she 
had  no  more  to  shed.  Her  husband 
was  now  awake,  and,  sitting  up  in 
his  bed,  looking  at  us  with  a  sombre 
expression. 

"  Are  you  suffering  ? "  said 
Madame  Juliane  to  him. 

He  made  no  answer. 

*'  It  is  cruel  to  lose  a  child,  I 


know  it;  for  I  also  have  lost  my 
children." 

"  Did  they  die  of  starvation  ?  " 
said  he,  slowly,  fixing  on  her  his 
hollow  burning  eyes. 

"  No.  Oh !  i  know  it ;  your 
grief  is  crueller  far  than  mine." 

She  had  gone  close  to  him,  her 
tears  were  falling,  one  dropped  on 
the  thin  burning  hand  of  the  work- 
man ;  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
distrustfully  at  her,  then  relapsed 
into  his  gloomy,  dejected  mood. 

"  Don't  you  also  tell  me,  like 
that  other  that  came  here,  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  we 
must  submit  to  it,  and  that  my 
little  girl  is  happier  than  if  she 
had  stayed  with  us.  Can't  they 
leave  us  quiet?  "We  don't  go  to 
console  them  when  their  children 
die;  we  let  them  cry  alone.  Let 
them  leave  us  also,  it  is  all  we  ask. 
It  is  not  too  much,  I  think."  He 
turned  upon  his  bed  and  shut  his 
eyes.  Again  were  we  to  leave  this 
house  without  being  able  to  do 
anything  but  irritate  this  poor  ul- 
cerated heart  ? 

The  mother,  seeing  Madame 
Juliane  crying,  softened  down,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
beckoned  us  to  follow  her  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  there, 
taking  out  of  a  drawer  a  piece  of 
mourning  paper  carefully  folded, 
she  showed  us  a  lock  of  the  fair 
golden  hair.  I  seemed  to  see  the 
delicate  transparent  little  face  I 
had  admired  so  short  a  time  ago. 

"  Poor  little  angel,"  said  I,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  mother,  draw- 
ing close  to  me,  "  she  was  pretty, 
my  little  Juliette,  and  gay  and 
loving ;  the  prettiest  and  most 
loving  of  them  all.  It  was  want 
killed  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the 
father,  who  heard  those  almost 
whispered  words ;  **  what's  the  use 
of  saying.  It  was  this,  it  was  that  ? 
She  is  dead,  and  there's  an  end  of 
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it.    It  18  no  rare  tbing  amoDg  us, 
a  child  dying." 

Marietie  said  no  more,  and  put 
back  the  little  fair  curl  into  its 
mourning  envelope.  Madame  Ju- 
liane  slipped  a  little  mouey  into 
her  hand  as  she  pressed  it,  and  we 
went  away  very  sad. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  first 
reception  to  discourage  us,"  said 
she ;  "  on  the  contrary,  resistance 
is  less  difficult  io  overcome  than 
indiflference  and  inertia.  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  heart  that  is  irri- 
tated, full  of  bitterness  and  hatred, 
but  love  is  more  powerful  than 
hatred." 

We  parted,  and  I  carried  away 
in  m}*^  heart  the  look  that  accom- 
panied these  words ;  it  was  a  radia- 
tion from  an  inner  source  of  love, 
faith  and  hope. 

To-day  Hubert  and  I  met  alone 
in  the  salon  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  me,  in  his 
most  calmly  ironical  voice,  "  you 
are  continuing  your  course  of  good 
works?" 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  tone?"  said  J,  approaching 
him.  "  Do  you  really  wish  so 
much  to  pain  me?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  have  the 
power." 

"  And  yet  you  have.  If  you 
were  always  cold  and  ironical  I 
should  not  much  care,  but  I  know 
you  are  not  so  at  heart." 

**  What!  you  suspect  me  of 
being  simple,  compassionate,  en- 
thusiastic ?  " 

•*  In  any  case  I  know  you  can 
be  serious  and  earnest,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  you  should  be 
always  doing  violence  to  your  true 
nature." 

"  Which  is  the  true  ?  "  said  he,  as 
if  questioning  himself. 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell ;  it 
is  that  which,  when  it  shows  itself, 
makes  you  loved." 

'*  Then  it  is  impossible  to  love 
roe  as  I  am  every  day  ?  " 


I  hesitated  to  answer ;  it 
perhaps  demanding  of  me  too  much 
frankness.     At  last  I  said, — 

"  It  is  difficult." 

He  was  silent  for  a  monnent, 
then  turning  suddenly  towards  me, 
said, — 

*'  Oertrude,  I  should  like  to  un- 
derstand you  thoroughly." 

"  Why  not?  is  it,  then,  impos- 
sible ?  " 

''  No ;  but  at  least  difficult  also." 

**  What  is  there  mysterious  in 
me?" 

"  Nothing  mysterious ;  but  weak- 
nesses." 

"What  are  they?  Perhaps  I 
mav  bo  able  to  cure  myself  of 
them." 

"  You  have  fallen  under  an  influ- 
ence whose  ascendancy  over  jou  I 
cannot  comprehend." 

"Do  you  mean  Madame  Juli- 
ane  ?  " 

"  Whose  else  should  it  be  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  her." 

"  No,  not  personally ;  but  you 
know  how  I  hate  people  who  pose 
for  devotion  and  sacrifice.  She 
spends  her  life  doing  good  as  they 
say ;  which  means  humbling  and 
degrading  her  fellow-creature.*, 
while  pretending  to  love  them  and 
devote  herself  to  them." 

"  Oh  !  how  you  are  mistaken, 
Hubert :  if  you  could  see  her,  hear 
her ;  if  you  knew  how  she  speaks 
to  them — with  what  respect,  what 
sympathy  1  But  what  a  strange 
idea  you  have  got.  How  can  love 
degrade  those  who  are  the  object 
of  it?" 

**  Love.  No  ;  but  charity  as  it 
is  vulgarly  understood,  yes.  Be- 
side:*, this  charity  is  merely  a  piece 
of  well-devised  selfishness,  an  in- 
vestment at  long  date  but  usurious 
interest.  How  often  I  have  heard 
my  stepmother  say  that  he  who 
gives  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord. 
T'hat's  the  key  to  the  whole  system. 
I  confess,  G-ertrude,  that  I  like 
better  a  frank,  open  selfishness  a 
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thousand  times  more  than  this  for- 
midable selfishness  that  has  etcrnitj 
for  its  domain,  and  which  disguises 
itself  under  a  saintly  appearance." 

"  I  neyer  thought  charity  could 
possibly  be  what  you  say." 

'*  What  I  you  have  been  living  a 
month  in  this  house,  and  can  speak 
in  this  way  ?  Does  charity,  as  prac- 
tised here,  make  on  you  the  impres- 
sion of  being  love  P  '* 

*'  No,  that's  true ;  but  I  think  it 
is  rather  a  mistaken  way  of  under- 
standing it  than  a  deliberately  self- 
ish calculation." 

'*  What  else  can  it  be  when  it  is 
not  true  compassion,  grief  at  the 
sight  of  suffering,  and  the  desire 
to  relieve  and  heal  ?  Whether  wo 
seek  approbation  in  this  world,  or 
reward  in  the  next,  it  is  all  selfish 
calculation.  Commend  me  to  the 
brutal  selfishness  that  simply  looks 
to  its  own  comfort;  it,  at  all 
events,  offers  no  outrage  to  the 
ideal  by  trying  to  wrap  itself  up 
in  it." 

"  If  you  could  but  know  how 
utterly  different  is  the  spirit  that 
actuates  Madame  Juliane !  I  don't 
believe  she  ever  bestows  one  thought 
upon  herself.  She  is  a  noble  crea- 
ture." 

Hubert  smiled. 

'*  What  can  I  do  to  make  you 
know  her?"  said  L 

"  Do  you  care,  then,  so  much  for 
my  opinion  ?  " 

"  xes ;  for  it  seems  to  me  if  you 
could  believe  without  arriere  pensee 
in  nobleness  and  disinterestedness, 
you  would  be  happier." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  it  is 
because  I  once  believed  too  much 
in  them,  that  I  am  now  so  incredu- 
lous. The  recovery  will  be  slow, 
and  yet  you,  Gertrude,  have  begun 
it. 

"  By  speaking  to  you  of  Madame 
Juliane  P  " 

*•  No ;  your  saint  has  not  yet  per- 
formed this  miracle,  but  by  letting 
me  guess  a  little  what  you  yourself 


are.  ITp  to  the  present,  you  see,  I 
have  lived  only  with  people  who 
take  lidvantage  of  everything  to 
boast  of  their  own  virtues." 

"  Can  you  address  this  reproach 
to  Virginie  P  " 

"  Poor  Virginie  !"  said  he,  smiling 
scornfully,  "  one  asks  one's  self  at 
times,  has  she  a  soul?" 

"  She  has  one,  be  sure  of  that ; 
and  one  that  suffers,  and  that  has 
more  fraternity  with  yours  than 
you  suspect." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  " 

''  I  mean  that  what  has  made  you 
bitter  and  ironical,  has  made  her 
cold  and  inert,  as  she  looks  to  be." 

^'  I  confess  I  have  never  caught 
a  glimpse  of  live  coal  hidden  under 
that  heap  of  ice." 

As  he  said  these  words,  Virginie 
herself  came  in.  She  took  her 
tapestry,  and  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow, a  few  steps  from  us.  The 
expression  of  her  face  was  so  sullen, 
that,  involuntarily,  Hubert  and  I 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  How  industrious  you  are,  Vir- 
ginie," said  I ;  "  here  I  am  half 
an  hour  without  doing  anything, 
and  you  never  allow  yourself  one 
minute's  respite." 

"  You  have  no  master  but  your 
own  good  pleasure,"  she  answered 
in  a  peevish  tone.  "For  me,  it 
is  otherwise,  they  are  educating 
me." 

"Virginie,  have  you  done  your 
three  hours'  piano  to-day  P  "  asked 
my  aunt,  who  came  into  the  room 
just  as  Virginie  had  done  speaking. 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And  your  composition  P  " 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  That's  right.  Don't  forget  you 
have  your  professor  of  history  to- 
morrow. Ah!  dear  children,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  rest  when  one  has 
well  filled  up  one's  day.  I  think  I 
can  say  with  the  Eoman  emperor, 
that  I  have  not  lost  mine." 

Hubert  had  gone,  and  I  hastened 
to  do  the  same,  but  Frnulein  Tbus- 
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neldft  was  there,  ready  at  hand  to 
•opply  the  required  dote  of  sympa- 
thetic admiratioD. 

HuhrrfM  Journal. 

Gertrude,  I  fed,  I  believe,  jou 
are  worthy  of  all  the  love  of  the 
nobIe»t  heart ;  but  who  am  I  that  I 
should  dare  lore  you  P  . .  .  • 

Oertruie'M  Journal,  July,  1870. 

More  than  a  fortnight  without 
writiog,  and  so  much  ssdness  in  the 
time !  • . .  .  One  morning  I  was 
sent  fur  by  my  little  Angule's  nurse. 
Alas !  never  again  was  the  darling 
to  smile  at  me,  one  single  convul- 
sion ended  that  fragile  little  life. 
When  I  arrived,  there  she  by  in 
her  cradle  like  a  white  flower  broken 
from  its  stem.  Dear  little  creat  ure ! 
jou  made  me  happy  a  few  days,  and 
I  shall  love  you  lor  ever.  No  tenrs 
I  shed  over  you.  I  know  you  bloom 
now  in  a  world  where  nothing 
withers,  but  I  feel  sad  at  having 
lost  the  only  being  that  had  need 
of  me.  I  went  to  Madame  Juliane's 
in  search  of  that  svmpathy  whose 
exquisite  sweetness  1  know.  When 
she  had  heard  and  consoled  all  mv 

Elefs,  she  related  to  mo  what  had 
ppened  at  the  Marcels*  since  our 
last  vi>it. 

Marcel  was  getting  worse  and 
worse;  fever  waa  consuming  him, 
he  was  changing  and  growing 
weaker  day  by  day ;  but  his  temper 
was  not  soAened,  she  could  never 
get  from  him  a  word  less  bitter  or 
a  look  less  fierce.  Whatever  she 
brought  she  quietly  left  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  mithout  ssving 
anything,  and  no  allusion  was 
eTer  made.  Poor  Mariette's  look 
thanked  her  beyond  what  words 
could  express. 

*'Will  you  come  there  with  me 
to-day  ?  "  said  Madame  Juliane  to 
me,  **3Iariette  will  be  so  happy 
to  see  yosy  tut  bIm  haa  m  special 


affection  for  you,  in  remembrance 
of  the  little  child  that  is  dead.*' 

One  glance  showed  me  the 
ravagea  ulneas  hsd  made.  Maieel 
was  but  a  spectre  of  himself,  with 
his  long  beard  that  left  his  hollow 
cheeks  hsrdly  visible.  He  reoeived 
us  as  usual,  giving  no  sign  that  be 
waa  aware  of  our  presence.  His 
eyes  were  shut,  but  we  knew  ho 
was  not  sleeping. 

Madame  Jnliane  sat  down  besido 
Mariette,  who  had  risen  to  band 
us  chairs,  but  hsd  immediately  ro- 
sumed  her  thankless  work,  do% 
wishing  to  lose  a  moment.  8ho 
spoke  to  her  of  her  troubles  and 
her  anxieties,  mingling  words  of 
hope  and  sympathy. 

''  Don't  you  feel/*  said  she,  **  in 
spite  of  all  your  suffering,  thst  Qod 
loves  you  ?  ** 

*'0h!  yes,*' said  the  poor  woman, 
drying  her  tears  so  aa  to  be  able 
to  go  on  with  her  work,  *'  if  I  did 
not  believe  that,  how  should  I  ba?o 
the  courage  to  live  ?  " 

Marcel  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  that  wo 
all  started, — 

**  You  don*t  know  what  you  say. 
Tho  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
believe  that,  if  there  is  a  Ood,  Ho 
does  not  care  for  you.  Else,  would 
lie  let  you  work  twenty  hours  out 
of  tho  twenty-four;  let  you  wear 
your  fingers  to  the  bone,  bend 
your  back  and  scoop  out  your  ches^ 
inflame  your  eyes  that  can  searcely 
see,  an^  all  this  to  give  your 
children  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  re- 
fusing your  own  share,  saying,  to 
deceive'  us,  thst  you  had  alrnidy 
eaten  P  And  yet  this  is  what  she 
does  every  <Uy,*'  continued  he, 
looking  at  us.  ''When,  towards 
morning,  I  begin  to  fall  asleep,  she 
gets  up  and  goes  out  to  sweep  the 
streets,  to  earn  a  few  pence  before 
she  begins  with  her  needle,  which 
she  never  quits  till  evening.  With 
all  that,  she  waa  not  able  to  prevent 
the  little   one   froB   dying   from 
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want.  ''AH  that  time  sickness 
tied  up  my  arms ;  now  it  is  death 
that  chains  them  down,  for  a  few 
weeks  m9re  TU  be  a  burthen  to 
the  poor  woman,  and  then  I'll  leave 
her  alone  with  her  five  children, 
not  one  of  which  can  earn  its 
living.  I  wish  thej  were  all  dead 
with  the  other;  it  would  cost  me 
less  to  go." 

Mariette  sobbed;  Madame  Juliane 
went  up  to  the  sick  man,  and,  laying; 
her  hand  upon  his  burning  forehead, 
said  quietly,  '*Try  to  be  calm,  you 
will  hurt  yourself." 

The  pressure  of  the. light,  gentle 
hand  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  the  excited  man. 

"  Mariette,"  he  said,  "  draw  the 
curtain,  I  am  going  to  sleep."  And 
we  withdrew  quietly. 

I  returned  to  my  aunt's  full  of 
.  the  thought  of  Madame  Juliane. 
My  aunt  affected  a  look  of  sympathy 
on  hearing  of  Angilo's  death,  but 
Virginie  did  not  even  interrupt  her 
scales. 

"These  poor  children,"  said  my 
aunt,  "have  so  sad  a  life  before 
them,  that  one  can't  be  sorry  when 
Gk>d  spares  them." 

"What,"  said  I,  "are  we  to 
think  of  a  world  where  mere  life 
itself  is  not  a  blessing  P  " 

"I  never  discuss  these  matters, 
my  dear.  I  don't  practise  your 
new  method  of  calling  everything 
into  question.  la  my  eyes  all  that 
God  wills  is  good.  My  principle 
is  to  do  my  duty  in  all  that  con- 
cerns me,  and  not  to  trouble 
myself  about  the  rest."  Juliane! 
Juliane !  hearken  to  these  sagacious 
words,  and  learn  wisdom. 

We  frequently  visit  the  Marcels. 
The  poor  sick  man  seems  to  receive 
HB  with  less  repugnance,  but  he  is 
not  softened  by  the  approach  of 


death.  When  we  went  in  to-day 
his  little  son  was  lying  by  his  side 
on  the  bed;  he  at  once  put  him 
down  on  the  ground  as  if  ashamed 
to  caress  him  before  us,  but  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  which 
he  could  not  hide.  The  eldest  of 
the  little  girls  came  in  radiant  with 
joy,  bringing  two  or  three  com 
flowers,  which  she  put  into  her 
father's  hand. 

"  Father,  it  was  Marguerite  gave 
them  to  me  for  you ;  she  says  they 
must  now  be  in  flower  in  the  com 
fields." 

"Who  is  Marguerite?"  I  in- 
quired of  Madame  Marcel,  while 
the  sick  man  took  the  flowers 
and  gazed  at  them  with  evident 
pleasure. 

"  She  is  a  poor  infirm  girl  who 
lives  in  the  bouse.  She  has  almost 
cured  Pauline's  eyes  with  a  lotion 
that  she  has  discovered,  and  now 
she  iB  going  to  teach  her  her  own 
profession  -of  making  artificial 
flowers." 

"  And  she  shares  her  dinner  with 
me  when  I  am  hungry,"  said  Pau- 
line ;  "  and  yesterday  she  gave  me 
all  she  had  for  father,  because  he 
could  not  cat  our  soup.  Do  you 
know,  father,  she  will  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow,  her  brother  will 
carry  her  here;  ho  always  comes 
on  Sunday  to  see  her." 

"  Here  is  one  at  least  that  has 
succeeded  in  making  herself  be- 
loved," said  I  to  Madame  Jidiane, 
as  we  were  going  out. 

"  It  is  that  she  is  poor  also,  and 
suflers  like  them." 

"  And  we  P  ...  I  begin  to  think 
we  can  do  nothing." 

Let  us  love,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  God. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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I  B4T£  frtqueciiT  tViOuclit  tbit  tbe 

£<:.d  :o  tLii  cvuutrr  Cor  ixi  Fnoce 
i«e  t«M  betrL  alvkTt  bieblr  etteeiLed) 
liu  falieu  below  tb«  junt  lerel.  I 
be;MrT«r  o£ie  of  tbe  pnitcipal  reuont 
for  tLii  u  ibe  iiit4rmt  vLicb  amon^it 
ui  fttlAcbet  to  tbe  ebftracter  and  life 
of  Li*  ^r«mt  cobtemporarj.  Dr.  Job d- 
ftoD.  T«o  u.en  iLore  d  fT^-reiit  in 
ererr  mpect  tban  t!je»e  it  would 
b«  hard  tj  cobceire:  aiii  accurd- 
iL|;!r.  ai  tbe  Eof^.th  world  in 
grLtra!  Lai  revolt e*;  Xj  r^^tn  and 
adrZiin;  l>r.  JobLK^n.  it  cacLot  but 
be  tr.at  t^je  reputat.vri  of  Cbeater- 
£eid  abould  suffer  seTf re- It  in  conae- 

m 

queDce.  Ai  a  fact,  he  :«  m  general 
Djerjtioned  wttb  a  tri^rr ;  and  a  care- 
ful ar.d  patier^t  »tudy  of  :.:»  writingi 
ia  ti.e  latt  t'.trji;  that  ^\ku  iLquiriog 
Bifida  would  tfiiiik  f'f. 

One  of  trie  prir.cipal  reaaona 
wLtc^i  baa  irn<ied  t^j  t*.i«  orergrowtb 
of  Jobri»/iU'8  rrputatkon  bas  been 
tbe  profound  corj}  aa^ion  viih  wbich 
we  corteiDpiate  i.:»  Ijftr.  That  be 
waa  tbe  £rat  iiterarj  ii«an  of  bia  day 
ia  D'it  tbe  L«ae ;  but  at  tbe  aaoie 
ticre  tt  n«uat  be  a'ic  itt«-d  tbat  bia 
ger«iui  waa  noat  ponf-rful  and  ori- 
Ipfia).  Yet  we  know  that  thia  man 
itru;x«^  alinott  bia  »^»«'lc  iife  under 
a  cruBf.::.^  ii.cubu«  of  pjvertj  and 
of  merttal  and  bifdiiy  cii^eaae;  and 
tbat  \u  old  a^e,  rfTiewinc;  that  life, 
K*"  h*r»t  o'it  witb  tlj#:  rii»*ruorable 
arid  paat.otate  Mrittfrirf,  that  witb 
Lirn  i  I  ■t«-bce  bad  been  *' radically 
wrrfrbed." 

Ou  the  otbtr  bar:d,  Cr.eoterfield 

a''''r2««  t'i  bate  forr»-d  lif*-  to  \i.-ld 

bim    a.l   t^ie   happ:iift«   that   it  ia 

ra;  jbl«-  of  aff'/njiij/.     Il»»  -.1311  pro- 

<iy  the  gaycai,  aiid  cerUiuJy  tbe 


moat  popular,  man  of  bit  ace.  De- 
ligbtini;  in  bia  pbyeical  and  mental 
brahb.  in  bit  faadnating  and  at- 
tacbing  mannera,  in  bit  bnUiiDt 
and  fubtle  intelleci,  he  pMMd 
tbrougb  youth  and  maturity  iato  •« 
old  are  of  aermity  and  benigiiity« 
and,  utJike  Joboton,  cootcmplalad 
tbe  approach  of  death  without  «ii- 
manlr  feara. 

But  where  Neneaia  refrained 
from  ttriking  the  blow  the  world 
baa  choaen  to  apply  a  certain  poeti- 
cal juttioe  of  iu*own.  Poaterity 
baa  retolred  to  '*  make  it  np "  t». 
Jobnton  fv^r  hit  miaery,  and  to 
**take  it  out*'  of  Cheaieffield  for 
bia  bappineso.  Pity  ia  one  of  the 
atronge!*t  of  tbe  paniooa,  and  it  haa 
operated  in  farour  of  Johoion. 

But  yet  cDmpasaion,  though  juatlj 
ei cited,  ai'd  tympatby  with  a  retn* 
butive  Neme'siff,  though  natural, 
Diu«t  not  be  allowed  to  exerciae 
their  disturbing  influence  when  we 
would  arriTc  at  a  tound  judgment 
aa  to  tbe  real  merita  of  tbcae  men. 
Unbappinena  ( poet  3Ir.  Carlfle)  ia 
not  an  indication  of  merit,  but  of 
tbe  reverae;  for  happineaa  ia  the 
evident  tan ct ion  attached  by  Nature 
to  certain  acta  and  modea  of  life, 
and  be  who  fail  a  to  perform  and  to 
adopt  tbeacp  haa  been  to  that  extent 
a  failure,  and  ia  an  unfit  aubject  for 
admiration.  That  anr  peraon  hat 
led  an  unhappy  life  abowa  that  ho 
liaa  not  been  able  to  underatand  or 
to  comply  witb  the  conditiona  upon 
which  he  baa  received  exiatence. 
Ill  health  ia.  undoubtedly,  to  be 
pitied  and  relieved;  but  we  muat 
not  on  tbat  account  auffer  the  in- 
valid to  receive,  along  with  oar 
compaaaion,  tbe  admiration  and  ap* 
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plause  which  are  due  to  the  powerful 
and  yictorious  athlete.  Shall  we 
place  a  man,  diseased  both  in  mind 
and  body,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
century  like  the  eighteenth — set 
him  up  as  the  Colossus  of  the  age, 
and  force  ourselves  to  see  the  rest 
marching  between  his  feet?  Let 
us  give  Johnson  all  the  honour 
which  is  his  due,  and  that  is  not  a 
little  ? — ^but  shall  we  call  him  the 
greatest,  and  immeasurably  the 
greatest,  whom  we  should  tremble 
to  think  that  we  sheuld  ever  re- 
semble ?  The  horror  of  thick  dark- 
ness which  brooded  for  ever  over 
the  sick  soul  of  Johnson  renders 
him  a  tragic  and  terrible  spectacle, 
an  object  in  the  highest  degree  cal- 
culated to  excite  pity  and  fear ;  but 
insanity  and  disproportion  must  not 
receive  from  us  the  praise  due  to 
more  perfect  if  less  interesting  men. 

A  great  deal  of  the  praise  which 
is  lavished  upon  Johnson  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  Teutonic  love  of  the 
vast  and  the  horrible.  A  splendid 
drama  of  the  Sophoclean  type,  in 
which  might  be  represented  Hamlet, 
not  tottering  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity, but  as  he  was  in  the  days 
when  the  sweet  bells  of  hia  brain 
rang  out  the  music  of  health,  and 
vigorous,  joyful  activity,  would 
never  have  stirred  the  English  and 
German  soul  so  deeply  as  the  wild 
and  ghastly  career  of  the  madman. 
It  is  aa  efident  as  anything  can  be 
that  we,  in  these  northern  climates, 
whether  from  race  or  from  what- 
ever cause,  are  in  love  with  sorrow, 
and  hold  it  as  one  of  our  most  car- 
dinal beliefs  that  greatness  is  neces- 
aarily  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
melancholy. 

One  can  aee  this  erroneous  and 
perverting  idea  pervading  the  whole 
of  the  higher  literature  of  the  day, 
and  receiving  energetic  and  definite 
expresaion  in  the  writings  of  Car- 
lyle,  whose  dark  and  sombre  spirit 
attaches  itself  to  such  men  as  John- 
ton  with  a  strange  and  sinister  joy. 


The  inhabitants  of  a  climate  such 
as  ours,  sprung  from  a  Teutonic 
source,  and  fed  upon  literature  like 
the  English,  will  be  natural  I  v  preyed 
upon  by  heavy  thoughts,  and  habitu* 
ally  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  life ;  but  why  they  should  exalt 
into  a  virtue,  and  an  indication  of 
greatness,  what  in  their  sober  mo- 
ments they  cannot  but  be  heartilv 
conscious  of  as  a  defect,  cannot  well 
be  understood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Swiss  valleys  have  exalted  into 
a  mark  of  beauty  that  frightful 
swelling  of  the  neck  which  is  com- 
mon amongst  them  ;  but  one  would 
think  that  a  free  press  and  free 
thought  would  prevent  any  absurdly 
false  *' ideal"  of  human  existence 
being  ever  set  up  and  consecrated 
amongst  us  for  the  imitation  of  youth. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  uncom- 
fortable philosophies  and  moralities 
of  the  present  day,  and  as  a  certain 
just  deduction  from  the  overgrown 
reputation  of  Johnson,  I  purpose 
to  examine  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  one  who  was  the  first 
gentleman  of  hid  day,  and  whose 
life  was  more  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession than  the  plodding,  dreary 
existence  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
believe  is  all  that  this  world  has  to 
yield  us. 

Such  a  work  I  deem  timely,  for 
we  are  now  approaching  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern 
England  which  corresponds  to  that 
in  which  Chesterfield  flourished. 
As  the  poetic  spring  which  yielded 
so  abundantly  in  tne  Elizabethan 
period  was  beginning  to  run  dry, 
another  of  prose  literature,  highly 
poetic  and  imaginative,  started 
forth.  The  imagination  of  intel- 
lectual England,  still  warm  and 
glowing  with  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Kenaissance,  endeavoured  to 
define  a  limit  and  clearly  compre- 
hend the  great  ideas  thrown  out  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  tribe.  A  har- 
vest had  grown  up  abundant  and 
seemingly  endless, and  they  hastened 
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to  csther  it.  Nattirey  knowledge, 
tBdmjm  were  the  central  ideas  of 
the  aplendid  literature  of  Elizabeth 
— tbeae  ideaa  first  produced  poetry, 
and  then  glowing  and  impassioned 
prose.  fut  a  third  stage  ap- 
proached. Tlie  imagination  grew 
eold,  and  we  had  the  epoch  of  Pope 
md  Johnson. 

Such  a  procession  of  intellectual 
change  seems  to  be  going  on  in  the 
present    century— the    great  out- 
burst of  poetry,  which  succeeded 
the  first  French  revolution,  yield- 
ing to  an   age   of  eloquent   and 
imaginatire  prose  such  as  we  see 
around  us  at  present,  and  which 
will  probably  oe  succeeded  by  one 
of  a  literature  lucid,   exact,    and 
tame,  but  in  whose  tamencss  will 
lurk  a  wisdom   such  as   Chester- 
field's.    I  think  1  see  the  dawn  of 
a  serener  day  in  the  writiogs  of 
Matthew  Aniold  in  the  opinion  that 
the  rights  of  man  are  not  .a  thing 
to  be  ranted  about  and  legislated 
for,  but  to  be  re;<pected  and  ac- 
knowledged by  a  sweeter  and  more 
sympathetic  tone  in  nil  the  relations 
of  social  life,  and  that  light  should 
not  be  lurid,  but  clear  and  sunny, 
and  should  not  scorch,  but  illumine. 
Lord  Chesterfield's  maxims  may 
have  been  different,  hid  modes  of 
feeling  and  action  different,  but  the 
root  of  his  philosophy  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.   Matthew   Arnold. 
Lord    Chesterfield,     too,    pursued 
sweetness  and  light.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  one  another.    As  to 
the  results  of  the  pursuit,  the  com- 
parative success  of  both   men  jn 
carrying  out  their  theories,  no  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  between 
them.    Lord  Chesterfield's  splendid 
and  masculine  intellect,  the  extta- 
ordin^ry  fervour  and  energy  of  his 
temperament,  his  close  attention  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  events  of 
every  instant  of  each  day,  hia  un- 
weariabie  industry  and  vivacity,  his 
strong    sense  which   would  never 
have  suffered  him  to  engage  in  such 


Tague  and  useless  ipeculatioiis  as 
those  which  waste  the  time  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Arnold,  preyent  all 
comparison  between  these  two  men. 
Still  in  aim  they  do  resemble  one 
another.  Both  aim  at  lucidil^, 
sense,  and  urbanity ;  both  worship 
the  graces,  but  win  different  shares 
of  the  divine  favour. 

The  amount  of  ignorance  and 
misrepresentation  which  are  ex- 
hibited on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  is  extraordinary.  That 
thoroughly  unjust  epigram  of  John* 
son's  as  to  '*  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master,"  &c.,  seems  to  haje 
taken  such  a  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  away.  Generation  after 
generation  some  eminent  person 
comes  forward,  presenting  the  old 
judgment  in  a  new  form — a  judg- 
ment suggested  by  ignorance  and 
pointed  by  revenge. 

There  are  many  motives  whidi 
prompt  men  to  act  rightly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ago  or  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  or  their  own  pecu- 
liar temperament  or  that  of  the 
person  whom  they  address,  they 
will  insist  upon  one  of  these  or 
upon  another.  Chesterfield's  loTS 
of  his  boy  was  great.  He  spared 
no  labour,  no  assertion  of  inge* 
unity  and  thought,  in  order  to  make 
him  as  perfect  as  possible.  He 
knew  that  young  Stanhope  would 
never  succeed  unless  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  truth,  and  accordingly 
he  plies  him  with  every  conceivable 
reason  bv  which  he  might  induce 
him  to  love  truth.  Again  and 
again  ho  recurs  to  this  subject, 
sometimes  holding  up  the  liar  to 
ridicule,  sometimes  to  compas- 
sion, and  sometimes  to  indignation. 
Had  he,  as  young  Stanhope  was 
growing  up,  perceived  in  him  any 
tendency  towards  furtiveness,  exag- 
geration, misrepresentation,  we  may 
feel  quite  sure  that  he  would  haye 
harped  upon  this  string  quite  as 
often  as  he  has  upon  that  of  good 
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manners.  But  deceitfuluesa  \ra8 
not  one  of  Stanhope's  defects.  He 
grew  up  to  be  a  blunt  and  honest 
man,  and  so  Chesterfield  drew  off 
his  forces  ^om  this  part  of  the 
field,  and  attacked  that  part  of  his 
son's  disposition  in  which  the  graces 
should  have  their  temple  set  up. 
But  Stanhope  had  not  sufficient 
energy  or  intelligence  ^o  see  the 
wisdom  of  his  father's  advice,  or, 
having  seen  it,  to  carry  it  into 
practice;  and  although,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Boswell,  he 
was  a  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved 
person,  he  never  became  like  his 
sire  a  conspicuous  example  of  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  manners.  Yet, 
though  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  at 
length  and  frejjuently  impress  upon 
his  son  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  morality,  he  always  alludes  to 
them  as  being  more  important  than 
anything  else.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  a  free-thinker ;  but  long  be- 
fore he  wrote  the  celebrated  Letters 
his  experience  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  infidelity  were  such  as  to 
lead  him  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
religion,  both  in  his  conduct  and  in 
his  teachings. 

"Eeligion,"  he  says,  "is  one  of 
the  favourite  topics  of  vulgar  scoff*- 
ers.  From  this  absurd  and  false 
principle  flow  the  commonplace, 
insipid  jokes  and  insults  upon  the 
clergy. 

"  1  have  long  since  done  mention- 
ing your  great  religious  and  moral 
duties;  because  I  could  not  make 
your  understanding  so  bad  a  com- 
pliment as  to  suppose  that  jou 
wanted,  or  could  receive,  any  new 
instructions  upon  those  two  im- 
portant points ;  they  are  so  obvious 
to  common  sense  and  reason,  that 
commentators  may  (as  they  often 
do)  perplex,  but  cannot  make  them 
clearer. 

"  Whenever,  therefore,  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  society  with  those 
pretended    eiprits  farts,  or    with 


thoughtless  libertines  who  laugh 
at  all  religion  to  show  their  wit, 
or  disdain  it  to  complete  their  riot, 
let  no  word  or  look  of  yours  inti- 
mate the  least  approbation ;  on  the 
contrary,  let  a  silent  gravity  ex- 
press your  dislike :  a  wise  Atheist, 
if  such  a  thing  there  is — set  a  silent 
mark  upon  them,  and  shun  them 
ever  after." 

This  is  not  teaching  for  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  but  it  waa 
just  that  which  a  kind  and  wise 
father  would  certainly  administer 
in  the  days  that  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  not  training  his 
boy  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  to  be 
a  statesman  and  a  brilliant  member 
of  courtly  societies. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  passages 
quoted,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
very  far  from  supposing  that  it  was 
possible  that  his  son  should  ever 
be  a  distinguished  man  without  a 
base  of  honour  and  religion.  He 
always  alludes  to  them  as  indispen- 
sable, but  as  being  duties  so  obvious, 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity 
why  he  should  waste  time  in  their 
inculcation. 

We  come  now  to  those  teachings 
which  are  more  peculiarly  Chester- 
fieldian,  and  which  have  attached 
to  the  Letters  their  peculiar 
flavour.  As  I  peruse  these,  I  find 
that  nearly  the  whole  system  of 
precepts,  recommended  to  young 
Stanhope  by  his  father,  are  derived 
from  three,  of  cardinal  importance. 
I  find  that  knowledge,  energy,  and 
manner  are,  with  him,  the  three 
great  sources  of  success,  or  what 
render  life  great  and  delightful,  and 
old  age  dignified  and  serene.  All 
his  advice  upon  these  heads  is  good, 
and  is  sometimes  of  profound  and 
unexpected  wisdom.* 

Chesterfield  had  as  much  delight 
in  and  acquired  as  much  instruc- 
tion from  books  as  the  greediest 
book-worm  that  ever  lived ;  yet  to 
this  day  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  waa 
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a  aoii  of  fop  and  mere  drawing- 
foom  nan* 

**  What  aD  nnhtppy  mao,"  he 
■ajiy ''  must  I  now  hare  been  if  I 
bad  not  acquired  in  oi j  ^outh  some 
fund  and  taate  for  learning.  What 
eould  I  have  done  at  this  age  with- 
out them  P  I  must,  aa  many  igno- 
rant people  do,  have  destroyed  my 
health  and  faculties  by  sotting  away 
the  evenings,  or  by  wasting  them 
frivolously  m  the  tattle  of  women's 
company,  and  have  exposed  myself 
to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
those  verv  women.  My  books,  and 
onlv  my  books,  are  now  left  me;" 
and  then  he  quotes  an  eloquent 
passage  from  Cicero  upon  the  de- 
Jighta  of  study  :-^ 

"  An  ignorant  man  is  insignificsnt 
and  contemptible,  and  he  can  just 
be  said  to  live,  and  that  is  all. 

^  Knowledge  is  a  comfortable 
and  necessary  retreat  and  shelter 
for  us  in  an  advanced  age,  and  if 
we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it 
will  give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow 
old." 

He  insists  upon  the  necessity  for 
his  son  of  '*  knowing  perfectly  the 
form  and  government  of  every 
nation ;  the  growth  and  decline  of 
ancient  and  modem  empires,  and 
to  trace  out  and  reflect  upon  the 
causes  of  both.  To  know  the 
strength,  riches,  and  commerce  of 
every  countrv." 

ne  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
taskmaster,  and  in  all  the  earlier 
letters,  insists  for  ever  on  the 
importance  of  leamine  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  learned,  and 
which  could  be  turned  to  use. 
Our  insular  contempt  for  foreign 
affairs  appeared  to  him  in  its  true 
light. 

*•  That  —  viz.,  foreign  affairs  — 
part  of  knowledge  seldom  enters 
into  our  thoughts,  or  forms  part  of 
our  education. 

"Points  of  history,  matters  of 
literature,  the  customs  of  different 
countries,  are  surely  better  subjects 


for  conversation  than  the  weather, 
dress,  or  fiddle-faddle  stories." 

'*Your  first  morning  honrs  I 
would  have  you  devote  to  your 
graver  studies  with  Mr  Harte,  the 
middle  part  of  the  da^  I  would 
have  employed  in  seeing  things, 
and  the  evening  in  seeing  people. 

"  Never  read  history  without 
having  maps  and  a  chronological 
book  or  tables  lying  by  you,  and 
constantly  referr^  to.  Lsy  down 
a  method  for  your  reading. 

^  Eise  early  ;  this  secures  you  at 
least  an  hour  or  two  of  reading  or 
reflection  before  the  common  in- 
terruptions of  the  day  begin.'* 

I  might  quote  a  hundred  sentences 
in  which  he  impresses  upon  Stan- 
hope the  importance  of  studv — the 
value  of  book-learning,  both  that 
he  might  thereby  increase  his  power 
and  effectiveness  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  also  provide  himself 
with  a  source  of  great  and  innocent 
pleasure. 

Brilliant  manners  without  l^now- 
ledge,  constituted  a  character  Ches- 
terfield did  not  respect,  though  he 
is  often  spoken  of  as  if  he  did.  He 
knows  that  they  are  effective,  and 
often  succeed  in  placing  a  man  in 
positions  for  which  he  iif  not  fit,  but 
this  is  because  those  who  have  the 
bestowal  of  offices  are  fools.  For 
one  man  who  weighs  ten  see 
the  substance  escapes  observa- 
tion, the  surface  is  beheld  of  alL 
But  still  substance  is  substance, 
and  the  glitter  of  a  bubble  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  solid  and 
polished  gold.  Glitter  if  you  can, 
glitter  by  all  means,  but  substance 
you  must  possess  too,  or  you  will 
never  be  truly  happy  or  eminentlj 
successful. 

Accordingly  he  urges  Stanhope, 
by  every  inducement  and  motive 
which  he  can  apply,  to  develop  the 
powers  of  his  mmd,  to  study  with 
close  attention  his  ancient  classics 
and  his  modern ;  to  keep  a  common- 
place book,  and  note  down  every 
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useful  piece  of  information  which 
he  might  learn;  to  be  universally 
affable,  for  that  everybody  could 
teach  something;  to  invite  the 
Jesuits  of  Bome  to  his  dinners  and 
suppers,  for  that  they  were  well- 
informed  and  learned  men  ;  to 
endeavour  to  gain  a  footing  amongst 
distinguished  literary  persons,  and 
to  consider  himself  honoured  by 
being  admitted  into  their  society. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  to  dis- 
tinguish between  frivolous  and 
noble  branches  of  learning,  nor 
waste,  in  collecting  different  kinds 
of  butterflies,  the  time  which 
was  limited  and  might  be  better 
spent. 

But,  though  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  learning  of  the  closet,  he 
yet  always  speaks  of  it  as  being 
second  in  importance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  which  is 
to  be  acquired  only  in  the  world. 

Which  of  these  modes  of  learning 
is  of  mofit  importance  to  society  at 
large  Mr.  Buckle  has  clearly  shown. 
The  extraordinary  advance   which 
has  been  made  in  the  invention  of 
those   arts    which    ameliorate    the 
human  lot  since  the  promulgation 
of   the    Baconian    philosophy    has 
been  dwelt  upon  by  this  nistorian 
as    conclusive    evidence    that    the 
increase  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
of  far  more  importance  than   the 
increase  of  ethical.    In  a  sense  he 
ia  right, but  not  to  that  extent  which 
be  supposes.     At  all  events,  for  an 
individual  it  is  a  greater  pleasure, 
and  gives  a  greater  sense  of  power, 
to   De  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart  than  to  be  ^  well 
up "  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines  and  microscopes.     This  is 
the    knowledge    that    Chesterfield 
again  and  again  urges  on  his  boy  to 
acquire,  this  the   power  which  he 
■ets  before  him  as  one  of  the  great 
ends  of  life.    This  power  fortunately 
so  one  can  possess  without  being 
worthy  to  wield  it,  without  being 
what  is  termed  a  good  man — one 


who  will  use  it  for  beneficent  and 
not  malignant  purposes. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  the  know- 
ledge wliich  I  so  much  recommend 
to  you  is  confined  to  books,  pleasing, 
useful,  and  necessary  as  that  know- 
ledge is,  but  I  comprehend  in  it  the 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  still 
more  necessary  than  that  of  books. 
In  truth,  they  assist  one  another 
reciprocally,  and  no  man  will  have 
either  perfectly  who  has  not  both. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only 
to  be  acquired  in  the  world,  and  not 
in  the  closet.  Books  alone  will 
never  teach  it  to  you,  but  they  will 
suggest  many  things  to  your  ob- 
servation which,  might  otherwise 
escape  you ;  and  your  own  observa- 
tions upon  mankind,  when  compared 
with  those  which  you  will  find  in 
books,  will  help  you  to  fix  the  true 
point. 

"  To  know  mankind  well  require 
full  as  much  application  and  atten- 
tion as  to  know  books,  and,  it  may 
be,  more  sagacity  and  discernment. 
Many  elderly  people  pass  their 
whole  lives  in  tne  great  world,  but 
with  such  levity  and  inattention 
that  they  know  no  more  of  it  than 
they  did  at  fifteen. 

**You  must  look  into  people — 
search  for  the  ruling  passion,  pry 
into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and 
observe  the  different  workings  of 
the  same  passion  in  different  people. 
And,  whenever  you  have  found  out 
the  prevailing  passion  of  any  man, 
remember  never  to  trust  him  where 
that  passion  is  concerned. 

"Search,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  care  into  the  characters 
of  all  those  with  whom  you  may 
converse.  A  moderate  ahare  of 
penetration  with  great  attention 
will  infallibly  make  these  necessary 
discoveries.  This  is  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  world  is 
a  country  which  nobody  ever  yet 
knew  by  description ;  one  must  travel 
through  it  one*s  self  to  be  acquainted 
with  it." 
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"  Wherever  you  would  persuade 
or  preyail,  address  yourself  to  the 
passions.  If  you  can  ouce  engage 
people's  pride,  love,  pity,  ambition 
on  your  side,  you  need  not  fear  what 
their  reason  can  do  against  you. 

'*  Sagacity  to  read  other  people's 
countenances,  serenity  to  conceal 
your  own,  these  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  politician. 

''  Man  is  a  composition  of  so  many 
and  such  various  ingredients  that  it 
requires  both  time  and  care  to 
analyze  him.  Season  ought  to 
direct  the  whole,  but  seldom  does." 

But  the  man  who  takes  a  keen 
pleasure  in  analyzing  the  cliaracters 
of  those  whom  he  meets  must  be 
himself  able  on  all  occasions  to  com- 
mand his  countenance.  This  most 
of  us,  except  very  wooden  and  un- 
sensitive  men,  are  unable  to  do. 
Chesterfield  tells  us  that  it  can  be 
acquired,  that  anybody  can  be  well 
mannered  who  desires  to  be  well 
mannered.  We  must  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  this  advice  was  given  to 
Stanhope  with  reference  to  his  public 
employment  as  an  ambassador. 

"  Determine  to  keep  your  coun- 
tenance as  unmoved  and  unembar- 
rassed as  possible ;  which  steadiness 
you  may  get  a  habit  of  by  constant 
attention.  I  should  desii^  nothing 
better  in  any  negotiation  than  to 
have  to  do  with  one  of  these  men  of 
warm,  quick  passions,  which  I  would 
take  care  to  set  in  motion. 

''  Make  yourself  absolute  master, 
therefore,  of  your  temper  and  your 
countenance,  so  far  at  least  as  that 
no  visible  change  do  appear  in  either, 
whatever  you  may  feel  inwardly. 
This  may  be  difficult  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible. 

"  In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside 
of  others,  judge  of  your  own.*' 

This  last  also  he  makes  a  test  of 
politeness,  laying  down  as  its  prin- 
cipal maxim  the  Bible  rule  of  "  Do 
as  you  would  be  done  by." 

"Hapjnr  the  man  who,  with  a 
certain   fund    of    knowledge    and 


parts,  gets  acquainted  with  the 
world  early  enough  to  make  it  his 
bubble.  This  is  by  no  means 
criminal  or  blamable,  if  not  done 
with  an  ill  intention. 

"  Mind  not  only  what  people  aay, 
but  how  they  say  it ;  and,  if  yoa 
have  any  sagacity,  you  may  discover 
more  truth  by  your  eyes  than  by 
your  ears,  reople  can  say  what 
they  will,  but  cannot  look  what 
they  will,  and  their  looks  frequently 
reveal  what  their  words  are  calcu- 
lated to  conceal.  The  most  mate- 
rial knowledge  of  all — I  mean  the 
knowledge  of  the  world — is  not  to 
be  acquired  without  great  atten- 
tion." 

Observe  the  importance  which 
he  always  attaches  to  attention.  If 
you  want  to  learn,  you  must  attend, 
observe,  be  for  ever  on  the  alert. 
This  injunction  recurs  every  other 
page  in  the  course  of  the  Letters. 
We  have  had  it  already  in  instruc- 
tions given  with  rcferenco  to  bis 
reading,  approfondUez^ — get  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  "  What  is 
half  learned  is  not  learned  at  all ; 
it  is  worse  than  not  learned  at  all, 
for  it  is  misleading."  ^'  Let  nothing 
pass  in  your  reading,  or  in  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Hnrte  without  fully 
understanding."  This  attentive- 
ness  and  concentration  of  luind 
upon  everything  connected  with 
his  studies,  we  have  seen  that  he 
also  recommends  and  insists  upon 
in  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the 
world  of  men's  faces  and  manners, 
as  the  indications  of  their  charao- 
ters  and  hearts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  young 
Stanhope  could  not,  or  would  not, 
develop  the  necessary  vU  animi— 
the  vigour  and  energy  necessary  for 
all  this. 

"  In  the  strict  scrutiny  which  I 
have  made  into  you,  I  have  (thank 
God)  hitherto  not  discovered  any 
vice  of  the  heart,  or  any  peculiar 
weakness  of  the  head ;  but  I  have 
discovered  laziness,  inattention,  and 
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indifference,  faults  which  are  par- 
donable only  in  old  men.  A  joung 
man  should  be  ambitious  to  shine 
and  excel ;  alert,  active,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  means  of  doing  it. 
You  seem  to  want  that  vivida  vis 
animi,  which  spurs  and  excites  most 
young  men  to  please,  to  shine,  to 
excel." 

It  is  the  race-horse  urging  the  ox 
to  swiftness,  and  explaining  how 
easy  a  thing  it  is,  recalling  his  own 
triumphs,  pointing  out  the  beauty 
of  speed  and  mettle  in  other  quad- 
rupeds of  generous  breed,  taunting 
the  heavy  grazing  brute  with  his 
clumsy  frame  and  lack-lustre  eye. 

"  Mr.  — —  told  me  that  you  were 
provokingly  distrait  and  inattentive 
m  company. 

"  You  should  not  only  have  atten- 
tion to  everything,  but  a  quickness 
of  attention,  so  as  to  observe  at 
once  all  the  people  in  the  room, 
their  motions,  their  looks,  and  their 
words,  and  yet  without  staring  at 
them  or  seeming  to  be  an  ob- 
server. 

"  To  be  inattentive  is  to  be  for 
the  time  mad. 

**  Many  people,  from  laziness  of 
mind,  go  through  both  pleasure  and 
business  with  equal  inattention, 
neither  enjoying  the  one  nor  doing 
the  other. 

"I  am  told  by  one  here,  who  has 
seen  you  lately,  that  you  are  awk- 
ward in  your  motions  and  negli- 
gent of  your  person. 

"  But  if  you  come  shambling 
towards  me  with  inattention  and 
distractions,"  &c. 

Alas!  the  ox  will  still  be  slow- 
gaited  and  unwieldy,  the  fire  and 
mettle  of  the  race-horse  are  not  for 
him.  He  will  die  and  leave  no 
trace  of  himself  upon  the  world 
any  more  than  that  ignoble  Colas 
who  was  held  up  to  him  as  an  ex- 
ample of  contemptible  mediocrity. 
Stanhope,  too,  was  born  and  died, 
but  then  he  was  Lord  Chesterfield's ; 
Bod,  as  the  cause  of  these  incom- 


parable Letters,  we  must  be  grateful 
to  him  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
keep  himself  alive,  and  on  good 
terms  with  his  father,  till  he  reached 
man's  estate. 

"We  now  approach  that  charac- 
teristic of  the  Letters,  which  is 
above  all  their  other  peculiarities, 
that  which  render  thejn  unique  in 
literature.  Chesterfield  delibe- 
rately, nay,  passionately,  entreats 
atid  commands  his  son,  seeing  that 
in  this  he  was  likely  to  fail,  to  bend 
the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  acquiring  of  those  man- 
ners that  would  make  him  popular. 
Especially  as  the  boy  was  emerging 
from  boyhood  into  manhood,  doea 
the  father  redouble  his  exertions  in 
this  respect,  approaching  the  sub- 
ject from  every  quarter,  now  with 
ridicule,  now  with  passion,  using 
every  spur,  every  persuasion,  every 
enticement,  which  his  versatile  and 
well-stored  intellect  could  supply; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  ox  would  still 
be  an  ox.  He  will  never  run  for 
the  Derby.  Stanhope  died  a  decent, 
civil,  well-behaved  man.  Chester- 
field set,  but  Stanhope  did  not  rise. 
The  father  cast  his  magic  mantle 
upon  the  son ;  but  upon  the  stout 
square  figure  of  the  Stanhope  its 
glittering  hues,  its  varying  and 
flashing  folds  lost  their  glory,  and 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  good, 
substantial,  drab-coloured  great- 
coat, such  as  we  see  by  the  thousand 
any  day  in  the  capital. 

Chesterfield  was  himself  a  nota- 
ble example  of  perfect  manners. 
Of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  He  was  reputed  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  day,  and  the 
memory  of  his  fascinations  lasted 
long  after  his  death.  It  is  the 
common  notion  here  in  England, 
that  good  manners  are  natural,  and 
cannot  be  acquired ;  that,  if  any  man 
sets  himself  to  acquire  themi  he 
either  fails  altogether,  or  develops 
some  absurd  ceremonious  style. 
Now  Chesterfield  tells  his  son. 
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and  oyer  again,  that  there  are  de- 
grees in  good  manners ;  and,  how- 
erer  it  may  be  with  the  lower 
degrees,  that  perfect  manners  can 
onlv  be  acquired  by  great  laboar 
and  incessant  attention.  Chester- 
field is  ripht,  man  is  by  nature  a 
brute ;  it  IS  only  by  attention,  fore- 
thought, that  he  becomes  a  civih'sed 
and  amiable  member  of  society. 

Johnson  says  the  manners  in- 
culcated hj  Chesterfield  were  the 
manners  of  a  dancing  master.  The 
world,  or  the  unthinking  and  igno- 
rant portion  of  it,  have  endorsed 
this  absurd  judgment ;  and  there  is 
to  this  day  a  prejudice  of  the  John- 
sonian kind  to  the  Letters,  as  incul- 
cating an  unmanly  code  of  manners. 
Of  course,  upon  the  face  of  the 
question,  such  a  thing  must  be  ab- 
surd. How  could  he  who  was  him- 
self perfect  give  false  instructions  P 
How  could  the  most  brilliant  and 
popular  man  of  the  age,  passionately 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
write  letters  so  absurd?  A  cynic 
can  prove,  by  examples  out  of  his 
writings,  that  Shakespeare  was  sour 
and  ill-natured.  Only  by  such  a 
perverted  process  could  the  saying 
of  Johnson  be  justified.  What 
Chesterfield  was  himself,  he  aimed 
at  exciting  his  son's  ambition  to 
become;  and  Chesterfield  was  not 
%  petit  maUre, 

There  has  been  on  this  subject 
such  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
misrepresentation,  that  I  believe  a 
close  examination  of  everything  in 
the  Letters  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  necessary  in  order  to  sweep  away 
the  mountain  of  calumny  under 
which  the  fame  of  this  great  man 
lies  covered.  To  be  the  first  poet 
of  an  age  does  not  imply  being 
the  first  man.  Chesterfield  was 
not  the  first  poet,  or  the  first 
philosopher,  of  his  century;  but, 
BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge 
of  the  lights  of  that  age,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  wisest  and  happiest 
man.     Of  all  those  means  by  which 


men  attain  to  happiness  he  put  the 
practice  of  politeness  and  the  art  of 
pleasing  first.  What  did  he  meao 
Dy  these  vague  terms  P 

"  Gk)od  breeding,  you  know,  does 
not  consist  in  low  bows  and  formal 
ceremony,  but  in  an  easy,  civil,  and 
respectful  behaviour."  Surely  Dr. 
Johnson  never  read  this,  or,  if  he 
did,  he  was  resolved  to  be  unjuat. 
Had  he  studied  the  Letters,  and 
formed  his  conduct  according  to 
their  advice,  he  would  never  nave 
given  vent  to  this  piece  of  brutality 
and  injustice.  He  would  have  read 
the  book  thoroughly,  and  not  be- 
tween the  leaves;  he  would  have 
practised  the  maxim,  approfondi' 
$ez ;  and,  if  he  had  not  time  to 
read  the  book  carefully,  he  would 
have  refrained  from  speaking  so 
confidently  about  it. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
Chesterfield's  idea  of  a  perfect  man» 
such  as  he  desired  Stanhope  to  be- 
come, religion,  morslity,  know- 
ledge, and  a  cleauly,  decent  mode 
of  life  are  all  pre-supposed.  With 
shallow  moralists  and  teachers  these 
are  all ;  with  Chesterfield,  they  are 
the  foundation,  the  strong,  rock- 
resting  base,  upon  which  should 
arise  the  fair  proportions  and  noble 
outlines  of  the  beautiful  structure 
which  he  desired  to  erect.  Fools 
who  read  the  Letters  toss  them 
aside  contemptuously,  saying, — 
**  What  is  the  use  of  graces  and  glit- 
ter without  substance  and  worth  P'* 
What  indeed?  But  this  is  weak 
criticism,  for  Lord  Chesterfield  pre- 
supposes these.  He  tells  his  son 
distinctly,  "  If  you  have  not  religion 
and  morality,  you  will  be  through 
life  most  unhappy."  He  does  not 
dwell  upon  them,  and  repeat  him- 
self letter  after  letter;  for  Mr. 
Harte,  the  boy's  tutor,  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  because  he  knows  that  the 
great  principles  of  morality  must  be 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  a  boy 
BO  sensible  and  well  educated  as  his 
son.     But  he  sees  that  Stanhope  is 
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likely  to  be  indifferent  to  praise, 
careless  of  giving  pleasure,  unam- 
bitious to  excel;  and  here  we  see 
the  father  unweariably  hammering 
the  cold  iron  of  his  son's  slow  brain. 
Beligion,  honour,  the  strictest,  un- 
deviating  truth,  and  magnanimity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  edi- 
fice. Without  them,  there  will  one 
day  be  a  settlement. 

He  must  tolerate  no  vice.  "  There 
are  no  such  things  as  fashionable 
Tices.  There  are  fashionable  men, 
who  give  the  tone  to  that  society, 
and  render  it  fashionable. 

"  I  have  known  many  a,  fashion- 
able man  with  one  vice.  I  have 
never  known  a  vicious  man  a 
fashionable  man." 

He  then  intimates  what  he  means 
by  vice— drinking,  gambling,  and 
debauchery,  and  tells  his  boy  that 
they  are  impudently  called  pleasure 
by  the  vicious,  but  that  they  are 
really  but  the  sensuality  of  the 
swine. 

Magnanimity — the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  and  insults — he  impresses 
upon  him  more  than  once.  Some- 
times in  the  grave,  lofty,  and  (I 
believe)  ineffectual  mode  practised 
by  the  common  cry  of  moralists; 
sometimes  more  effectively  by  show- 
ing the  folly  and  imprudence  of 
yindictiveness,  as  well  as  its  ugliness 
and  vulgarity. 

I  have  already  mentioned  his  fre- 
quent inculcation  of  self-control, 
both  over  the  temper  and  the  coun- 
tenance. It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  never  intended  to 
cultivate  the  blossom  at  the  expense 
of  the  root  and  fruit,  as  is  the  man- 
ner with  gardeners,  who  sometimes 
S reduce  abnormal  and  unhealthy 
oral  forms.  With  Chesterfield,  the 
virtues  of  the  Christian  and  of  the 
Stoic  underlay  those  of  the  gentle- 
man; they  yielded  the  sap  which 
fed  the  perfume  and  the  glitter. 

The  cultivation  of  good  manners 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  tendency 
and  power  to  please.    He  knows  as 


well  as  any  one  else  that  manners 
cannot  be  taught ;  that  maxims  and 
well-spun  rules  are  powerless  if  there 
is  not  an  aptness  on  the  part  of 
the  disciple.  Still  Chesterfield  has 
thrown  out  such  pregnant  hints  and 
suggestions  upon  this  subject  as,  I 
believe,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  man. 

''The  power  of  pleasing  almost 
inevitably  attends  the  desire  to 
please."  This  advice,  in  different 
forms,  he  repeats  many  times.  He 
tells  him  that  the  desire  to  please, 
if  it  is  seen,  is  sure  to  give  pleasure. 

"  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

"  Whatever  pleases  you  in  others 
will,  infallibly,  please  them  in  you." 

How  much  more  delightful  would 
life  be  for  all  of  us  if  we  were  all 
to  agree  to  act  as  Chesterfield 
teaches — to  make  it  a  glory  to 
diffuse  pleasure,  to  promote  happi- 
ness wherever  we  may  happen 
to  be. 

Tain,  in  his  "  Notes  on  England," 
says  that  "the  first  object  of  an 
Englishman  in  society  is  to  be 
dignified ;  the  first  object  of  a 
Prenchman  to  be  amiable,  that  is, 
lovable."  Chesterfield  says  the 
same — "What  a  number  of  sins 
does  the  cheerful,  easy,  good  breed- 
ing of  the  French  frequently  cover. 
I  have  often  said,  and  do  think,  that 
a  Frenchman,  who  with  a  fund  of 
virtue,  learning,  and  good  sense  has 
the  manners  and  good  breeding  of 
his  country,  is  the  perfection  of 
human  nature." 

Thus  he  returns  again  and  again 
in  his  Letters  to  this  all-important 
subject.  Shelley  in  his  poetry  does 
not  so  frequently  and  enthusias- 
tically declaim  of  love,  as  does 
Chesterfield  upon  gracefulness  and 
amiability  of  behaviour.  It  is  false 
to  say  that  he  insists  upon  forms  and 
rules.  There  is  but  one  rule,  which 
with  him  is  invariable  and  admits 
of  no  exceptions.  Endeavour  every- 
where to  please.  Let  love,  and  the 
desire  for  love,  be  the  guiding  prin- 
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ciplc,  and  all  will  be  well.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  this  desire  he  will  be  happy  or 
unhappy.  If  he  is  indifferent  about 
pleasing;,  he  ncrer  will  please.  He 
who  is  incapable  of  gif  in^  pleasure 
is  incapable  of  receiving  it«  More 
than  once  Chesterfield  compares  the 
behaviour  which  he  woulu  recom- 
mend to  that  subtle  essence  which 
perfumes  and  sanctifies  the  whole 
Chriktisn  character,  and  which  8t. 
Ptoul  calls  charity. 

Mural  precepts  change  their  form 
from  age  to  age,  from  country  to 
country.  The  teaching  that  was 
good  for  the  Hebrews  and  Corin- 
thians in  the  first  century  requires 
alteration  and  adaptation  when  one 
would  administer  it  to  an  English 

Jouth  in  the  eighteenth.  But  this 
will  far,  that  no  more  suthoritative 
and  i'ff'ectual  inculcation  of  the 
subtle  virtues  expressed  in  the  word 
charity  has  been  made  by  any 
moralist  or  preacher  from  the  time 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  than  has  been 
msfle  by  Lord  Chostertirld  in  these 
carelfss  Letters  to  his  boy  which  he 
never  €*xpi*cted  that  the  world  would 
M*t  eye  upon.  Kvery  one  uf  those  im- 
mortal sentences  in  \«hich  that  mys- 
terious virtue  called  charity  is  por- 
trayiHlcaii  be  paralleled  by  passages 
of  a  more  homely,  but  far  more 
teH:r^.  nature  in  the  writings  of 
Lord  (Miesterfield.  The  words  of 
the  Apontle  fly  over  our  heads; 
thry  are  eloquent  and  true,  but  we 
do  not  feel  them,  we  know  not  how 
to  M-t  about  putting  them  into 
practice.  On  tLe  other  hand,  any 
inielii;:ent  and  sensible  vouth  who 
reads  Li>rd  Chesterfield  feels  the 
p«'rfii't  justice  of  hin  wise,  practical 
phil  >Miphy,  and  if  he  has  sense  and 
ambition  hastens  to  put  it  into 
practice. 

The  virtues  which  Ijord  Chester- 
field  includes   under  the  head   of 
good   breeding  are  «//  of  a  kind 
tnat  the   Aim     le  would  approve, 
1  iDnalnted,    and 


brought  down  to  the  details  and 
varieties  of  every-day  life,  in  a 
mode  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that 
any  one  but  a  fool  can  see  their 
beauty  and  utility. 

St.  Paul  says,  "Charity  is  not 
puffed  up.'*  Chesterfield  telb  hia 
Doy  that  he  must  be  gentle  and 
modest;  that  he  must  sit  at  the 
end  of  the  table  till  bid  to  eo  up 
higher ;  that  he  is  to  wear  bis  Team- 
ing like  a  watch,  tell  the  eompan  j 
what  o'clock  it  is  if  ho  is  aaked,  but 
not  to  be  for  ever  pulling  it  out  and 
showing  it ;  that  he  is  never  to  let 
bis  inferiors  in  rank,  wealth,  and 
knowledge  see  that  he  is  aware  of 
his  superioritr,  than  which,  he  says, 
there  is  notfiing  more  vile;  that 
he  is  to  tell  nothing  redounding  to 
his  own  credit,  and  never  to  fibh 
for  applause  directly  or  indirectly ; 
that  ho  is  never  to  show  people 
who  happen  to  be  frivolous  or  ill- 
bred  that  he  despises  them ;  that  he 
is  to  show  respect  and  affection  for 
all  men,  even  fools,  their  want  of 
senre  and  knowledge  being  their 
calamitv,  not  their  vice.  St.  P^ul 
savs,  '*  Charity  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked." Chesterfield  advises  his  fwv, 
if  anybody  sneers  at  him  or  laughs 
at  him,  not  to  take  it  to  himscdf,  or, 
if  he  must  acknowledge  it,  then  to 
lauf;h  it  off*,  but  by  no  means  to 
retort.  He  sneers  at  the  "spirit " 
of  thoie  young  men  whose  animal 
spirits  are  far  too  warm  for  their 
weak  heads,  whoso  luinds  are  for 
ever  on  their  sword-hilts. 

St.  Paul  says,  "  Charity  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly.**  Chester- 
field warns  hia  son  against  low 
waggeries  and  horse  play,  against 
gross  mimicry,  against  "  nasty,  un- 
gentlemanlike  ways,**  against  drink* 
ing  and  debaucherv,  against  a 
per|)etual  smirk  an  J  a  whiffling 
activity  of  body,  against  swearing 
and  violent  language. 

So  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  all  those  little  bita  of  pmc* 
tied  advice  with  which  the  LMere 
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'are  strewn  are  just  and  true,  while 
the  great  guiding  principles  of 
action  upon  which  he  establishes 
his  whole  system  of  instruction  are 
beyond  all  praise.  Any  man  who 
pursues  them,  if  he  has  only  good 
sense,  may  become  great,  and  will 
infallibly  be  happy.  The  great 
pleasure  of  loTing,  and  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  loved,  are  the 
cardinal  principles  of  Chesterfield's 
philosophy.  His  desire  to  see  his 
son  in  good  company  is  simply 
his  desire  to  see  his  son  associate 
with  those  delighted  more  than 
others  both  to  give  and  to  receive 
kindness. 

A  benevolent  spirit  alone  will  not 
make  a  man  well  mannered  any  more 
than  it  will  make  him  honest  or 
just.  Knowledge  and  attention  are 
m  all  cases  necessary  to  enable  a 
man  to  do  his  duty.  Benevolence 
is  not  good  manners,  though  it  may 
be  their  source.  Something  else 
is  requisite,  and  the  practical  rules 
and  suggestions  laid  down  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  it  would  be  far  safer 
to  follow  than  merely  to  trust  to 
the  careless  promptings  of  a  good 
heart.  A  good  heart  will  not  pre- 
yent  us  from  being  inattentive  or 
overbearing ;  in  fact,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  some- 
body who  has  been  accused  of 
being  disagreeable  defended  on  the 
ground  of  baying  a  kind  heart. 

I  dare  say  that  here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  a  man  must,  if  he  would 
succeed,  resolve  to  live  by  rule,  and 
see  that  good  principles  are  estab- 
lished in  his  mind,  out  of  which 
good  habits  will  grow,  and  to  which 
ne  may  constantly  refer  his  actions. 

What  renders  Lord  Chesterfield's 
remarks  upon  this  subject  so  note- 
worthy is  the  enormous  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  the  subject. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  a  dull  man,  with- 
out a  trace  of  genius,  and  that  his 
extraordinary  success  was  due  to 
his   popularity,  to  the   sweetness 


and  winningness  of  his  manner. 
Merit,  he  says,  may  rise,  but  it  will 
rise  heavily  unless  winged  by  those 
qualities  which  attach  the  heart. 
This,  in  short,  is  his  position,  wheth^ 
your  ambition  be  to  be  successful 
or  to  be  happy,  resolve  to  please 
and  to  attach  to  yourself  those 
over  whom  you  would  rule  or  whose 
society  you  would  enjoy. 

Social  pleasures  are  undoubtedly 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  of 
all.  He  enjoys  tbem  most  who  is 
most  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  others. 

Upon  this  subject  he  makes  some 
very  sagacious  remarks.  In  his 
epigrams  he  styles  good  manners 
decus  et  tutamen,  an  ornament 
and  a  defence,  and  in  his  Letters 
develops  the  idea  at  length.  No 
one  is  treated  with  tenderness  and 
consideration  who  is  not  resolved 
to  treat  others  so  too.  If  we  would 
shield  ourselves  from  rudeness,  we 
must  subdue  our  vanity  and  egotism, 
and  stimulate  that  kindliness  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others  which  they  will  gladly  re- 
ceive and  gratefully  repay. 

When  Chesterfield  bids  his  son 
to  shine  and  excel  in  company,  he 
means  to  urge  him  to  surpass  others 
in  the  power  of  promoting  pleasure. 
If  such  rivalry  were  universal,  how 
much  happier  would  life  be.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  to  meet  persons  who 
take  pleasure  in  saying  and  doing 
things  which  they  are  conscious 
give  pain.  They  enjoy  the  moment- 
ary triumph.  The  despotic  temper 
is  by  no  means  so  unfrequent  as 
might  be  supposed.  If  men  were 
generally  of  Chesterfield's  way  of 
thinking,  and  felt  that  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  virtuous  action 
was  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  civil 
one,  how  much  happier  would  we 
all  be. 

Of  Chesterfield's  vices  T  have 
said  nothing,  sufficient  has  been 
published  upon  that  point  by  hos- 
tile critics.    This,  howeyer,  escai^ea 
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notice,  thai  what  is  a  vice  in  our  day 
was  not  a  rice  in  hit.  Socrates  and 
Plato  elevated  into  a  divine  virtue 
what  we  now  consider  a  low  vice. 
Morals  change  as  well  as  manners. 
Let  him  who  would  have  a  just 
conception  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Chesterfield's  time  read  the 
letter  which  is  dated  January  11, 
1750.  Why  shonld  we  expect  any 
man,  and  least  of  all  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  be  beyond  his  age  P 

His  toleration  of  different  religi- 
ous opinions  was  expressed  in  hin- 
guage  wittv  as  well  as  wine.  '*  All 
men  seek  for  truth,  but  God  alone 
knows  who  has  found  it.  I  msy 
as  well  require  all  men  to  think  as 
I  do,  as  require  that  they  should  be 
of  my  own  height  and  complexion/' 

llu  Viceroyalty  in  Ireland  was 
like  an  Indian  summer — a  short 
season  of  geniality  and  li^ht  be- 
tween two  winters  of  bigotry  and 
hatred. 

His  nro«e  style  has,  I  think,  in 
that  order  of  composition  in  which 
it  must  be  pbced,  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  £n<;lish  %iriter — 
lucid,  simple,  nenous  eloquence. 
There  is  probably  no  living  author 
out  of  whose  works  one  can  cull  a 
pasnage  so  perfect  as  this  which  I 
take  at  random  from  the  Letters, 
from  among  hundreds  just  as  pure 
and  just  as  witty  : — 

**  Swiss  nalt  IS,  I  dare  say,  very 
goot),  yet  I  am  apt  to  su»()ect  it 
fiilU  nhort  of  the  true  Attic  salt,  in 
which  there  was  a  f>eculiar  quick- 
ness and  delicacY.  The  feauie  Attic 
salt  M-afoned  all  Greece ;  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  exported  afterwards 
to  Kuine,  where  it  was  counter- 
feited bv  a  composition  trailed  ur- 
bainty,  which  in  some  liiuc  was 
brou;;lit  to  very  near  the  perfection 
of  ttie  original  Attic  salt.  The 
more  \ou  are  powdered  viith  these 
tHo  kin<is  of  salt  the  better  you 
will  kt*ep,  and  the  more  vou  will 
bt»  rel..lied.'* 

In  reading  Chesterfield  we  must 


always  remember  that  hia  wat 
a  many-sided  mind,  which  Defer 
viewed  the  same  thin^  from  exaolly 
the  same  point  of  view.  Thus  ba 
freauently  seems  to  contradict  him- 
aelr— in  reality,  he  never  was  quick- 
witted; and  eloquent  persons  haTa» 
I  think,  always  this  characteristic. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  observing  Chesterfield 
from  a  point  at  which  we  ha?e 
reallv  no  right  to  place  ourselves. 
We  have,  through  the  treachery  of 
his  relatives,  b^n  admitted,  as  it 
were,  into  his  dressing-room;  s 
certain  reticence  and  consideration 
should  be  observed  in  critieixiog 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  haa  been 
taken  such  a  shabby  advantage  of* 
If  our  own  inmost  minds,  our  own 
little  knaveries  and  favourite  modes 
ot  Jineue^  should  be  suddenly  pub* 
lished  as  Lord  Cheaterfidd'a  nave 
been,  we  should  probably  aee  tbem 
far  more  to  be  laughed  at  or  hated 
than  in  all  these  Letters. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remarked 
that  there  is  throughout  a  conti- 
nual reference  to  self-interest  aa 
the  guide  of  life.  This  was  the 
mode  of  philosophizing  in  iaahion 
in  that  day.  It  waa  the  ase  that 
produced  the  Analogy  of  Natural 
and  Bevealed  Religion.  Chester- 
field, too,  approached  the  question 
of  morals  from  this  ijuarter.  After 
all,  it  is  just  aa  maintainable  thai 
the  best  policy  is  honesty,  as  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The 
one  thing  really  important  is  '*  right 
action,"  it  matters  little  by  what 
argumenta  a  man  may  have  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  obligation  or 
paramount  importance  of  duty. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  Letters 
is,  that  religion  and  morality  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  s 
happy  or  a  succesaful  man.  That 
to  these  he  must  add  knowledge, 
and  wide  and  eager  curiosity, 
if  his  ambition  is  great.  That 
yet    all    these    qualities,    without 
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manneni,  as  the  Christian  virtues 
without  charity  are  nothing  worth, 
unless  along  with  them  he  acquired 
the  art  of  pleasing.  That  the  sub- 
stantial and  solid  qualities  may 
make  a  man  respected,  but  will 
never  make  him  loved;  and  that 
finally  the  art  of  pleasing,  which  is 
so  essential  both  to  happiness  and 
to  success,  is  not  a  gift  of  nature, 
but  can  be  certainly  mastered  by 
anv  person  who  takes  the  necessary 
pains. 

He  shows  that  benevolence,  the 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
other  people,  is  the  foundation  of 
good  manners,  and  that  the  desire 
to  please  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one.  He  points  out  the  na- 
tural channels  in  which  the  con- 
duct suggested  by  this  desire  will 
properly  divide  themselves.  He 
supplies  practical  rules  of  the  ut- 
most value,  as  that  one  should 
remark  all  that  which  in  another 
ofiends  and  displeases  him,  and 
take  care  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
same  ourselves — in  fact,  to  do  as 
we  should  be  done  by. 

I  think  he  must  be  exceedingly 
lazy  and  careless  about  self-im- 
provement who  can  read  these 
liCtters  without  being  couscious 
that  he  knows  more  and  is  better 
equipped  for  meeting  the  world 
than  before,  and  that  no  one  but 
a  fool  could  uphold  the  dictum  of 
Johnson.. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  his 
eightieth  year  when  he  died.  His 
last  words  were  an  order  to  his 
valet  to  get  a  chair  for  a  person 
who  had  just  entered  the  room — 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 

The  uiaster  object  of  his  life  was 
to  provoke  love.  He  was  successful, 
and  was  worshipped  by  that  world 
of  which  he  was  the  idol.  He  was, 
probably,  the  most  popular  English- 
man that  ever  lived,  and  he  was 
this,  not  through  any  peculiar  good- 
ness of  heart,  but  because  he  took 
pains.     He  had  the  intellect  to  see, 


and  the  energy  to  practise,  all  those 
arts  of  popularity — which,  indeed, 
may  be  arts  at  first,  but  which,  from 
habit,  become  nature. 

Morality  deals  with  the  more 
general  interests  of  mankind ;  po« 
liteness  and  good  manners  afi*ect 
the  individual,  and  come  home  to 
his  heart  in  a  way  which  touches 
him  to  the  core.  On  this  head  com- 
pare the  language  of  Chesterfield, 
the  worldling,  and  Shelley,  the  Poet. 

''The  constant  practice  of  what 
the  French  call  lea  attentions  is  a 
most  necessary  ingredient  in  the  art 
of  pleasing;  they  flatter  the  self- 
love  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
shown ;  they  engage,  they  capti- 
vate more  than  things  of  much 
greater  importance.  The  duties  of 
social  life  every  man  is  obliged  to 
discharge  ;  but  these  attentions  are 
voluntary  acts,  the  free-will  oflfer- 
ings  of  good  breeding  and  good 
nature — they  are  received,  remem- 
bered, and  returned  as  such." 

Thus  Chesterfield,  with  his  wide 
experience,  his  strong  sense  of  what 
conduced  most  to  happiness  in  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  man ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Shelley,  the  pro- 
found poet  and  metaphysician,  dis- 
cussing the  sources  of  virtue  and  of 
joy,  seems  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  viz.,  the  inexpressible 
importance  of  that  love  which  is 
expressed  in  very  trivial  and  minute 
things. 

**  But,  if  we  would  see  the  truth 
of  things,  they  must  be  stripped  of 
this  fallacious  appearance  of  uni- 
formity. In  truth,  no  one  action 
has,  when  considered  in  its  whole 
extent,  any  essential  resemblance 
with  any  other.  Each  individual 
who  composes  the  vast  multitude 
which  we  have  been  contemplating 
has  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  which, 
whilst  the  features  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  actions  remain  uniform, 
impresses  the  minuter  lineaments 
with  its  peculiar  hues.  Thu:«,  whilst 
bis  life,       I  '    like  tho  lives 
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of  other  men,  in  detail  it  it  most 
unlike,  and  the  more  subdivided  the 
actions  become,  that  is,  the  more 
the  J  enter  into  that  class  which 
have  a  vital  influence  on  the  happi* 
tuu  of  others  and  his  own,  so  much 
the  more  are  thej  distinct  from 
those  of  other  men. 

'Those  little  nameless,  miremcmbcrcd 
arts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love,' 

as  well  as  those  deadlj  outrages 
which  are  inflicted  bj  a  word,  a 
look — or  less — the  very  refraining 
from  some  faint  and  moat  evanee- 
eent  eipres«ion  of  countenance; 
these  flow  from  a  profounder  source 
than  the  series  of  our  habitual  con* 
duct,  which  it  has  been  already  said 
derives  its  origin  from  without. 
These  are  the  actions,  and  such  as 
these,  which  make  human  life  what 
it  is,  and  are  the  fountain  of  all  the 
goo4l  and  evil  with  which  its  entire 
surface  is  so  widely  and  impaKially 
overspread ;  and,  though  they  are 
called  minute,  they  are  called  so  in 
conipltance  with  the  blindness  of 
thoin*  who  cannot  estimate  their 
iiii  porta  niv." 

Thus  "Shelley  upon  the  loj»ic  of 
politim^ss,  lery  justly  dt'Sonbt*d  it 
as  **  the  most  important  part  of 
mor.il  science.'* 
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Pt»ne  Hays  tiiat  the  name  of  Ches- 
"fleld  will  be 


rem^'mbered. 


"  Whilf  Ilamsn  spirit  channs  or  Attic 
miL- 

We  ha\e  had  much  of  the  latter. 
OneqMofation  more,  in  which  is  re- 
ir«aled  the  dignity,  aa  we  have  else- 


where seen  the  charm,  of  the  first 
gentleman  of  his  age»which  was 
aiso  the  age  of  Chatham. 

'*  If  you  should  ever  fill  a  great 
station  at  court,  take  care,  above  all 
things,  to  keep  your  bands  cleaa 
and  pure  from  the  infamous  vice  of 
corruption,  a  vice  so  infamous  that 
it  degrades  the  other  vices  that  may 
accompany  it.  Accept  no  present 
whatever;  let  your  character  in 
that  respect  be  transparent,  and 
without  the  least  speck ;  for,  aa  ava* 
rice  ia  the  vilest  and  dirtiest  viee  in 
private,  corruption  ia  ao  in  public 
life.  1  call  corruption  the  taking 
of  a  siipence  more  than  the  just 
and  known  salary  of  your  employ- 
ment under  any  pretence  whatao* 
ever.  Use  what  power  and  credit  you 
may  have  at  court  in  the  service  of 
merit  rather  than  of  kindred,  and 
not  to  get  pensions  and  reversiona 
for  yourself  and  your  family;  for 
I  call  that  also  what  it  really  is, 
scandalous  pollution,  though  of  late 
it  has  been  so  frequent  that  it  baa 
almost  lo»t  its  name. 

**  In  business  be  as  able  aa  yoa 
can,  but  never  be  cunning ;  cunning 
is  the  dark  sanctuary  of  incapacity* 
Every  man  can  be  cunning  if  he 
pleases  by  simulation,  dissimula* 
tion,  and,  in  short,  by  lying.** 

Can  it  be  that  men  like  Walpola 
and  Chartres  produce  by  repulsion 
men  like  Chatham  and  Chesterfield, 
find  that  brilliant  virtues  are  mora 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of 
ctirruptioii  than  in  at;es  when  tlierw 
is  a  sort  of  universal  and  uiediucra 
res|>eciability  ? 

ABTiita  Cuts* 
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Our  increased  familiarity  with  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  world, 
and  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  we  can  communicate  with 
foreign  countries,  have  to  a  great 
extent  deprived  travel  of  the  romance 
with  which  it  was  invested  in  earlier 
times.  Six  hundred  years  ago, 
Palestine,  and  the  remoter  countries 
of  the  East,  to  which  most  of  the 
travellers  of  the  period  directed 
iheit  steps,  were  little  better  known 
to  Europeans  than  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  at  the  present  day.  A 
journey  to  these  lands  was  then  an 
adventure  of  difficulty  and  danger  ; 
but  it  was  one  which  amply  repaid 
the  bold  spirits  who  accomplished 
it  There  were  not  only  new  moun- 
tains, and  lakes,  and  rivers  to  be 
discovered,  but  new  continents,  and 
empires,  and  civilizations. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  read- 
ing than  the  works  of  some  of  the 
early  travellers.  Their  narratives 
have  a  freshness  which  later  writers 
have  tried  in  vain  to  imitate.  Eng- 
lish  literature  is  especially  rich  in 
such  books  of  ti'avel.  The  very 
first  writer  of  English  prose  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  whose '' Voiyage  and  Travaile," 
containing  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land,  has  appeared  in 
almost  every  language,  and  in  every 
form,  from  the  annotated  octavo  to 
the  penny  chap-book.  The  great 
collections  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas 
are  accessible  to  few,  but  they  con- 
tain a  vast  mass  of  records  of  early 
travel,  many  of  which  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest. 

In  point  of  time,  the  Arabs  take 
precedence  of  all  the  travellers  of 
modem  times.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, two  Arab  merchants  of  Bas- 


sora  went  as  far  as  Canton,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  their  jouniey, 
which  is  still  in  existence ;  and 
Casiri  enumerates  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  voyages  or  itineraries  of 
learned  Spanish  Arabs  who  travelled 
in  search  of  geographical  informa- 
tion. At  the  head  of  these  we  must 
place  Edrisi  of  Cordova,  who  con- 
structed the  famous  silver  globe  for 
Roger  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  and  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  work  which  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  **  Geo- 
graphia  Nubiensis,"  but  which  he 
himself  more  quaintly  designated, 
'*  The  Going  Out  of  a  Curious  Man 
to  Explore  the  Kegions  of  the 
Globe,  its  Provinces,  Islands,  Cities, 
and  their  Dimensions  and  Situa- 
tion." 

In  the  thirteenth  century  tlie 
victorious  march  of  the  Tartars  to- 
wards the  West  caused  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe  to 
tremble,  and  both  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  France  sent  anibas- 
sailors  to  stay  the  threatened  in- 
vasion. In  those  davs  Churchmen 
were  generally  selected  for  such 
diplomatic  services,  as  they  were 
the  only  persons  fitted  by  education 
to  conduct  negotiations,  or  to  reduce 
them  to  writing.  The  ambassadors 
thus  sent  to  the  East  were  the  next 
travellers  who  visited  that  part  of 
the  woild.  In  1215,  John  of  Car- 
pini,  a  Franciscan,  with  three  asso- 
ciates, set  out  as  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  the  Pope  addressed 
**  To  the  King  and  People  of  the 
Tartars,"  and  proceeded  by  way  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  the  southem 
portion  of  which,  then  called  Co- 
mania,  still  bore  traces  of  recent 
Tartar  conquest.    After  a  tedious 
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and  toilsome  journey  they  reached 
tlic  liead- quartern  of  Cuync  Khan, 
presented  iho  Pope's  letter,  and 
received  one  in  r«*|)ly,  informing  the 
ilcad  of  the  Church  that,  if  he 
wished  for  pence,  he  must  without 
deluy  repair  in  person  to  Tartar}*, 
*'  then*  to  hear  the  answer  and  the 
will  of  the  Great  Khan,  the  ruler 
of  all  nit*n  *  With  thin  answer 
Carpini  and  his  companions  he^aii 
tlieir  homeward  j«>uniey  in  No- 
vember. Thvy  Hutrored  great  hard- 
ships on  the  way.  heing  often  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  the  snow,  but  at 
lengtli  they  i^ucceeded  in  reaching 
Kiev,  where  their  wants  were  suj>- 
plied,  and  fnmi  which  they  easily 
accomplished  their  return. 

Still  less  sucee8^ful  was  the  mis- 
sion headed  hv  A.sCelinus,  a  Dcmiin- 
ican  friar,  wlio  was  d«*spatchetl  in 
1217  to  the  hoad.(|uaners  of  the 
southern  annv  of  Tarturs  in  Persia 
The  Tartars  there  soon  disoovi-red 
how  limited  the  militar}*  powi-r  was 
by  which  the  extravagant  nrli^i<ms 
pretensions  of  the  Popo  w«'re  >up- 
]>orted.  They  treated  the  friars 
with  contempt  and  di-rision.  half 
f»tar\ed  AftOchnu^  and  his  suite, 
and  even  threatened  to  put  them  to 
destth.  Wh«  n  tlie  friar?*  were  per- 
Otitti  d  to  d«'patt.  they  were  ma«lo 
tlie  beanrs  uf  a  despatch  to  His 
lli»lintK^  \erv  similur  in  its  terms 
to  that  Hetit  by  Carpini's  hainl''. 

of  the  enilia-«*v  from  the  Fr«*nch 
kin*:.  St.  Loui««.  which  s«  t  out  in 
IV5H.  a  full  arC'Hint  has  b<  en  pre- 
sened  It  WAS  hend«-d  bv  a  Mino- 
rite  friiir.  William  de  Uubniipiis. 
and  was  inteniled  oii;;iiiu!lv  dtdv 
to  open  comniuniration<»  with  Sar- 
tarh.  who  was  in  comniaipl  uf  the 
Tartar  annv  on   the   we-tern  fp-n- 

tier,  ntiil   who  h;id   been    repiirteil  to 

lie  in<*i:iied  to  eriibrace  <  hrHtiaiiity. 
Hut  S.irt:if*b'<«  int*  re>»t  in  the  Clins. 
tiaii  r«  liu'i'^ii  Ma-  limit*-<l  t»  ti  dt-ire 
to  p"ii<t-«<i  (he  ffiai's  il)u:ii>tiutcd 
miosal  :ind  p^ter,  wliich  he  de- 
LiiiK-i  in  iptiL*  of  all  remonairanccd. 


Bubruqnis  was  sent  on  to  the  eourt 
of  the  Great  Khan,  which  was  the 
invariable  practice  of   the  Tartar 
chiefs  with  all  embassies.    He  took 
nearly  the  same  routi>  as  Carpini 
had   done:    but  his    journey   was 
somewhat  longer,  for  the  Khan  had, 
in  the  meantime,  changed  his  resU 
dcnce  farther   towards   the   north* 
east.      The   errand   of    Hubruquis 
was  more  religious  than  political, 
and  from  that  point  of   \iew   his 
visit  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure ; 
but  ho  added  very  considerably  to 
the  stock  of  information  possessed 
by  Euro|>ean«i  about  the  East 
*The  fame,  however,  of  all  pre- 
vious   travellers    in    the    East    is 
eolipseil   by  that  of    Marco   Polo. 
Before  his  time,  the  sciences  and 
arts  practise<l  by  the  nations  of  the 
East,  their  natural  products,  their 
manufactures,  and  their  commercial 
n'sources,  were   almost  unknown. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  merchants 
of  the  <lay  were  indebte<l  for  inform- 
atioii   on    all    these   subjiK^ts,   and 
he  may  thus  l>e  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  Indo  Euro- 
(>ean   trade  which  in  our  day  has 
attained  *«urh  colossal  dimensions. 

It  wan  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  Nicolo  and 
MatT«'i  Polo,  two  bnuhers.  merchantr 
nobles  of  Venice,  made  their  finit 
journey  to  the  East.  With  a  ship- 
load of  Cdsly  goods  they  sailed  to 
Con**tantinople,  which  was  then 
practically  a  d«»pendenry  of  Venice, 
lia\  ing  been  taken  al>out  fifty  years 
pre\iou*»ly  by  the  I>i»ga  Enrico 
handoli.and  placetl  under  the  rule 
tif  Haldwin.  ( ount  uf  Flanders. 
Having  there  disposed  of  their 
men'han<lise.  they  resolveil  to  eon- 
tiniie  their  j'»urney  eastwanl.  They 
visited  nevt-ral  of  the  ports  of  the 
Hlack'  SM*a  and  thereafter  passed 
through  Ihilgaria  into  Pt  rsia.  where 
they  settled  down  at  liokhari. 
While  they  were  h«  n\  an  oppor- 
tunity ociirred  of  joining  an  em- 
bassy vihich  was  on  ita  way  to  the 
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Great  Khan.     They  did   so,  and, 
after  travelling  for  a  year  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  they  reached  the 
residence   of    that  monarch,   who 
showed  much  interest  in  European 
affairs,  and  at  last  sent  them  back 
as   bearers   of   a    message   to   t)ie 
Pope,  requesting  His  Holiness  **  to 
send    him   a  hundred   wise   men, 
learned  in  all  the  seven  arts,  who 
might  show  to  the  idolaters,  and 
others  subject  to  his  dominion,  the 
diabolic  nature  of  their  law,  and 
how  that  of    the    Christians    was 
superior."     He  gave  them  his  royal 
signet  to  serve  as  a  passport,  and 
they  forthwith    set  out    on    their 
journey.     It  occupied  three  years  ; 
and  before  they  could  accomplish 
it  Pope  Clement  IV.  was  dead,  and 
those  disputes  had   arisen   among 
the  cardinals  which  kept  the  see 
vacant  for  three  years      In   these 
circumstances    they  proceeded    to 
Venice,  where   Nicolo  found   that 
his  wife  was  dead,  and  that  soon 
after  his  departure  a  son  had  been 
born   to   him.  and  named   Marco, 
who  was  now  a  lad  of  about  ten 
years  of  age.     The  Polos  remained 
in  Venice  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
expiry  of  tliat  time,  seeing  that  no 
new  pontiff  had  been  elected,  they 
despaired   of   being  able  to  carry 
out  the  Khan*s  instructions,  and  set 
out  on  their  return   to   the   East, 
taking   with   them    young    Marco. 
They  had  reached   Laias  (Giazza, 
in    Lesser    Armenia),    when    they 
were    overtaken    by  a    messenger 
from   Theobald   of    Placentia,  the 
Papal   legate   at    Acre,    informing 
them   that  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  pontificate,  under  the  title  of 
Gregory    X.,    and    desiring    them 
immediately  to  return.     They  had 
a    very    gracious    reception    from 
Gregory,   who    loaded   them    with 
honours,  and  sent  with  them  two 
friars  of  great  learning  as  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Khan.     After  receiv- 
ing the  Papal  benediction  they  re- 
sumed their  journey,  but  when  they 


again  reached  Laias  they  found  it 
besieged  by  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  the  friars,  *'  struck  with 
the  fear  of  war,  and  with  the 
dangers  already  encountered,"  re- 
fused to  proceed  farther.  Nothing 
daunted,  our  travellers  pressed  on 
alone,  and,  after  encountering  many 
dangers  and  difficulties,  arrived  at 
Clemenfu,  '*  a  very  rich  and  power- 
ful city,"  where  the  Khan  was  then 
residing. 

Khan  Kublai  received  his  envoys 
with  joy  and  commended  them  for 
their  fidelity  ;  and  after  hearing  the^ 
result  of  their  mission  to  the  Pope, 
and  receiving  with  reverence  a  flask 
of  oil  which  they  had  taken  from 
the   Holy   Sepulchre,  he   inquired 
who    young    Marco   was.      Nicolo 
informed  him  ;  and  Marco  received 
a  hearty  welcome,  the  Khan  being 
greatly   pleased    with    him.      The 
Polos  were  detained  at  court  and 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction ; 
and  Messer  Marco,  who  employed 
himself    busily    in    acquiring    the 
principal  Eastern  languages,  soon 
became   an    established    favourite. 
He  was  frequently  sent  on  embas- 
sies by  the  Khan,  and  his  sagacity 
and  penetration  generally  enabled 
him  to  succeed  in  the  missions  he 
undertook.      On   his  return   from 
these,  he  had  always  a  variety   of 
information  to  communicate  regard- 
ing the  countries  through  which  he 
had  travelled  ;    **  while  other  am- 
bassadors, being  able  to  say  nothing 
except  about   the  special   message 
entrusted  to  them,  were  accounted 
foolish  and  ignorant  by  the  Khan, 
who  was  greatly  delighted  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  varieties 
of  nations.*' 

For  seventeen  years  the  Polo 
family  remained  with  the  Great 
Khan.  During  three  of  these 
Marco  was  supreme  governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces  of  China. 
His  father  and  urde  had 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  They 
now  began  to  think  of  :  x> 
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Venice :  but  the  Khan,  who  was  a 
Terv  oKl  man.  would  not  hear  of 
their  departure,  and  it  in  Huid  that 
he  evt'ii  (»tT('rvd  to  douhle  all  their 
pi>ss«'H<«ions  if  they  would  U*conte 
|»ernmiifnt  rehident>  in  the  country. 
An  op|>ortu!iity  at  length  ocourr«'d 
for  firoourin^  from  him  the  neces- 
sary pt*rini*tsion  to  leave  his  court. 
An  eiiihusf»v  had  arrived  from  IVr- 
iKia  to  take  troiii  the  Kast  the  I'rin- 
ce?*s  C(K*a**in.  i»ho  whm  about  to  be 
uniteil  in  marriajre  to  Argon.  **  I^ord 
of  the  Kast."  Tlie  route  through 
.Tartar)'  waj4  iniptacticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
countrw  and  Marco  rt>lo  was  the 
onlv  iM*rson  at  die  cotirt  of  the 
Khan  who  was  qualified  to  conduct 
tile  ca\aloailc  hv  the  Indian  M'as. 
To  this  utiice  he  wits  reluctantly 
apfH>iiited  by  the  Khan ;  and  the 
priiicf  ^H,  with  the  i'olos  and  the 
thrv'e  l*er'*iiui  anib:i>-«adiirs.  attended 
by  a  suite  of  upManl^  of  six  hun- 
dred priMiiiH.  exohiHixeof  mariners, 
eiiibarkt**!  for  Persia  in  a  fleet  of 
fourtt-en  nhipH.  **  each  with  four 
nianti.  mill  tiiutiv  with  twelve  Miilti." 
Their  \(>\a'4e  ihroii^'h  the  Indian 
inlands  necupicd  eighteen  months, 
an«i  at  the  end  of  it  only  eighteen 
of  the  Hix  hundietl  nho  had  Mtiled 
with  thciii  rcmaiiit'd  ali\o.  On 
n-ti'-hing  I'eiMa  thc\  found  that 
Arcoii,  the  intended  husband  of 
tlie  prinre^s.  nas  d<  ad.  but  tliey 
»p«'eiiiiy  mieceedrd  in  negotiating  a 
niamaiie  between  her  and  Uha/jui, 
hiH  »4»n  »nd  ^ucce^s•ir.  Thereafter, 
**  after  much  time  and  labour*,  by 
the  gnii*e  of  God.  they  came  ti> 
TrrbiM>nd.  then  to  Cutititantinople, 
N't  gru|H>nt,  and  finally  to  Venice, 
where  they  nrrived  m  IV'.*^.  bring- 
ing witli  them  great  nches.  and 
giring  thankfl  to  (lod.  who  had 
deh%ere4l  them  from  many  labours 
and  daiitfeni  ' 

When  thev  readied  home,  time 
atid  travel  ha«l  MiConipleU-ly  altered 
tlieir  apfiearaiice  and  their  very 
language,  that  their  mo^t  iminiate 


friends  of  former  davs  were  unable 
to  recognize  Uiem.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  possession  of 
the  family  residence.  The  stoiy  of 
their  travels  was  everywhere  re* 
ceived  with  incredulity.  At  last 
they  determined  to  give  incontro* 
veriible  proof  of  the  reality  of  their 
adventurous  history.  A  grand  ban- 
quet was  prepared  to  which  the 
princiiml  citizens  of  Venice  were 
invited,  and  the  travellers  enter* 
tained  their  guests  witli  Oriental 
magiiiticonce.  They  first  entered 
the  banqueting-hall  in  robes  of 
crimson  satin,  then  retired  and 
reappeared  clothed  in  damask,  and 
afterwards  in  crimson  velvet,  and 
at  each  change  of  attire  the  dressea 
previously  worn  were  distributed 
among  the  company.  Finally. 
Marco  pmduced  the  ragged  gar- 
ments in  which  they  had  disguised 
themselves  for  tlie  sake  of  safety. 
and.  rifiping  them  open,  displayed 
to  tht;  astonished  Rpt*ctators  a  daz- 
zling mass  of  diamonds,  rubieSt 
sapphires,  and  other  jewels  of 
pri(*ele>s  value.  No  more  questuma 
w«re  raiscnl  about  tlie  identity  of 
the  PobiM.  Tliev  were  received 
with  delight  as  Venetian  citizeua. 
Mutfei  was  raided  to  an  office  of 
dignity  in  the  state,  and  Marco  was 
apfKiiiited  to  tlie  command  of  a 
galley  in  tlie  fleet  which  tlie  Doge, 
Aiiilrea  Dandolo,  was  preparing  to 
lead  against  the  Genoese.  Tlie 
hostile  fleets  encountered  one 
another  off  Curzola,  and  tlie  Vene- 
tianti  sustaineil  a  total  defeat,  leav- 
ing Marco,  among  others,  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  for  this  misfortune 
the  ''Travels  of  Marco  Polo" 
would  never  have  been  given  to  the 
w«irld.  Chance  gave  him  for  hia 
ftrl low. prisoner  at  Genoa  a  IHsan, 
of  French  eiiraction,  named  Rua- 
ticien.  and  Miirco  used  to  lighten 
tlie  hours  (»f  tlieir  confinement  by 
rerounting  to  his  companion  hia 
Eabtcni  adventures.  Ittisticieny  who 
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was  possessed  of  some  literary 
culture,  committed  the  narrative  to 
writing;  and  this  was  probably 
done  originally  in  the  French 
language,  for  the  Italian  version 
bears  marks  of  being  a  translation, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Rusticien  was  subsequently  the 
author  of  a  book  on  the  '*  Hound 
Table/*  which  is  written  in  French. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  the 
present,  to  give  even  an  abstract 
of  the  multifarious  information 
about  Eastern  countries  which  Polo 
has  collected  and  arranged  in  his 
narrative.  Wq  must  content  our- 
selves with  such  an  outline  as  will 
indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  work.  But  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  prologue,  which  Rus- 
ticien seems  to  have  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  composition,  for  he 
has  adopted  it  mutatis  mutandis  in 
his  subsequent  work,  above  referred 
to.     It  runs  thus : — 

**  Emperors,  kings,  dukes,  mar- 
quises,  counts,  knights,  and  all 
persons  wishing  to  know  the  gene- 
rations of  men  in  the  world,  also 
the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  all 
the  regions  of  the  East,  read  this 
book.  In  it  you  will  find  very 
great  and  wonderful  things  of  the 
nations,  chiefly  of  Armenia,  Persia, 
Tartary,  India,  and  various  other 
provinces.  In  the  present  book 
Messer  Marco  Polo,  a  prudent  and 
learned  citizen  of  Venice,  relates 
in  order  the  various  things  which 
he  himself  saw,  or  heard  from  men 
of  honour  and  truth.  And  those 
who  read  this  book  may  be  assured 
that  all  things  in  it  are  true.  For 
I  would  have  you  to  know  that, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
present  day,  no  Pagan,  or  Saracen, 
ir  Christian,  or  any  other  person 
of  whatever  race  or  generation,  ex- 
plored so  many  parts  of  the  world, 
or  saw  such  great  wonders,  as  this 
Messer  Marco  Polo/' 

Marco  then  describes  the  jour- 


neys of  his  father  and  his  tincle, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
and  thereafter  ushers  us  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  Khan 
Kublai,  King  of  the  Tartars,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  **  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  people,  in  lands,  and 
in  treasure,  that  is,  or  ever  was, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
present  day."  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  a  reader  of  Marco  Polo 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Grand 
Khans  of  Tartary,  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
their  time,  and  probably,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ceesars  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  any  time,  should  now 
occupy  so  insignificant  a  place  in 
the  world's  history  ;  that  Temiigin, 
who  subdued  Asia,  the  Gengis 
Khan  of  Tartar  history,  should  be 
almost  forgotten ;  that  tlie  name 
should  sound  strange  in  modem 
ears  of  Okkodai,  who,  with  an  army 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men, 
overran  Russia  and  Poland,  devas* 
tated  Silesia  and  Hungary,  and  was 
to  all  appearance  only  prevented  by 
his  death,  in  1241,  from  utterly 
blotting  out  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe ;  and  that  Kublai, 
with  the  description  of  whose  power 
and  magnificence  the  traveller  fills 
page  after  page,  should  only  be 
better  known  to  the  English  reader, 
because  his  name  chances  to  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  a 
few  verses  of  Coleridge!  At  the 
date  of  Polo's  visit  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  China,  and 
fixed  his  principal  residence  at 
Kambalu  (the  modem  Pekin),  a 
vast  city,  forming  a  regular  squai*e, 
six  miles  on  each  side,  surrounded 
with  walls  ten  paces  thick  and 
twenty  high.  Here  he  had  built  a 
great  palace,  also  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  a  mile  long  on  every  side. 
**  The  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
stairs,'*  says  Marco,  '*  are  all  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned , 
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with  pictures  of  dragons,  horses, 
and  oUicr  races  of  animals.*'  l*he 
banqueting-liall  can  accommodate 
6,o(>ik  guests.  The  roof  is  painted 
externally  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  palace  is  surrounded 
with  game  preserves,  and  has  a 
magnificent  lake  full  of  all  varieties 
of  tiiih.  Here.  too.  is  the  (irecn 
Mountain,  an  artificial  mound.  '*  full 
an  hundred  paces  high,  and  a  mile 
m  circuit,  all  covered  with  ever* 
green  trees  which  never  shed  tlieir 
leaves  ;'*  evidently  the  original  of 
Coleridge*s — 

**  Forests  ancient  aa  the  liillft, 
Kocircling  suiinv  hpulu  of  gn^eurnV' 

though  ho  places  tlie  scene  at  the 
Khan's  hunting  palace  at  Xanadu 
insteail  of  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  Kublai  s  court  niav  l>e  obtained 
from  the  statistics  funiished  hj 
Mareo  Polo,  even  if  we  make  the 
amplest  allowance  for  ezaggi*ration. 
His  guanl  of  honour  consists  of 
1*2,01  N)  hor.>enu*n  In  addition  to 
the  oltiotfrs  of  his  own  coiut,  he 
has  MTpantte  establisUiments  for 
each  of  his  four  wives,  some  of 
thi'm  containing  IO.ikm)  persons; 
and  lie  maintains  a  large  number 
of  concubines  lie*«id('S  At  his 
great  fe«ttvaU,  which  aro  fre<)uent. 
he  entertains  all  his  baronn  and 
knights,  and  4i^i"»(>  perKons  are 
st-ated  at  his  btiard.  On  these 
occa<»ions  Uie  doors  are  guarded  by 
two  giantji.  whose  office  it  is  to 
kt*«-p  the  \i!»itors  from  touching  the 
thrf!»hold  as  tiicj  enter,  tiiis  k>«ing 
considertd  unlucky.  Since,  how. 
ever,  '*boiiie  of  the  company  may 
be  overcome  with  liquor  when 
leaving.*'  iiiilimited  hupplies  being 
handed  round  in  golden  goblets, 
each  containing  enough  fur  eight 
men.  tins  rule  about  tlie  tlirethold 
is  tlien  relaxed.  On  his  birthday, 
the  greatest  festival  of  all  except 
the  new  year,  he  wears  robes  of 


beaten  gold,  and  his  bai-ons  ara 
similarly  clad,  many  of  them  wear- 
ing garments  worth  10,(K)0  bezanta» 
all  of  which  are  presents  made 
periodically  by  tlie  Khan.  At  New 
Year  all  are  clad  in  white,  and  tlien 
the  Khan  receives  presents  from 
his  de}>endant8,  consisting,  besides 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  of  mora 
than  5.000  camels.  100.000  whiUi 
horses,  and  5.000  elephants  covered 
with  cloths  of  silk  and  gold.  To 
tlio  twelve  barons  of  his  facastitan, 
**  the  faithful  men  of  the  supreme 
lord."  he  gives  every  year  veatmenta 
adorned  witli  gold  and  jewels,  thir* 
teen  to  each,  being  one  for  erery 
lunar  montli.  He  delights  in  tliii 
chase,  and  has  t^C^OOO  huntsmen  id 
charge  of  his  hounds  and  of  the 
trained  leopards,  tigers,  and  lynxes 
with  which  he  pursues  his  game. 
The  number  of  his  faleonera  ia 
10,000,  and  every  |>art  of  his  hunt- 
ing  establishment  is  on  the  same 
scale. 

His  empire  contains  numeroua 
large  cities,  seats  of  trade,  or  rs« 
treats  of  pleasure  Kinsai  (ihe 
modem  Hang  •  tcheou  -  fou),  the 
^*  most  noble  and  wonderful  **  ef 
all.  is  tlie  city  of  heaven,  the  Venice 
of  the  Kast.  built  wholly  on  and 
surrounded  by  water.  *'  In  the 
world  there  is  not  tlia  like,  nor  a 
place  in  which  there  are  found  so 
many  pleasures,  tliat  a  num  wouM 
imagine  himself  in  paradise.*'  It 
has  IVOtxj  stone  bridges,  and  is 
100  miles  in  circumference. 

Twelve  trades  are  carried  on  in 
it,  each  trade  having  I  'i,000  houses 
or  stations.  The  merchants  are 
enormously  rich ;  and  neither  thev 
nor  their  ladies  do  anything  with 
their  own  hands,  but  ''live  aa 
cleanly  and  as  delicately  as  if  they 
were  kings  **  In  the  neiriibour* 
hood  are  public  parks  and  pleasiire- 
grounds.  batlis.  and  other  attracii<ina 
without  number.  The  imperial  re* 
venue  derived  from  tliis  one  city  is 
i' 1 .350,000. 
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It  is  curious  that  Marco  Polo 
makes  no  mention  of  tea  in  his 
description  of  China.  Tea  was  cer- 
tainly used  there  in  the  earliest 
ages.  Whether  the  fragrant  leaf 
known  to  the  ancients  as  malaba- 
thrum  was  identical  with  the  tea 
plant  is  not  certainly  known ;  but 
the  Arabs,  who  visited  China  in  the 
ninth  century,  mention  it  distinctly 
under  the  name  of  tcha,  and  state 
that  an  infusion  of  the  leaf  in  hot 
water  was  reckoned  a  cure  for  every 
disease.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
more  modern  notices  of  tea  is  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  from  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  their 
agent  at  Madras,  in  1684,  in  which 
they  say : — 

**  In  regard  ihea  is  grown  to  be 
a  commodity  here,  and  we  have 
occasion  to  make  presents  therein 
to  our  great  friends  at  court ;  we 
would  have  you  send  us  yearly  five 
or  six  canisters  of  the  very  best 
and  freshest  tliea.  That  which 
will  colour  the  water  in^  which  it 
is  infused  most  of  a  greenish 
complexion  is  generally  best  ac- 
cepted." 

Sugar  and  salt  were  largely  ma- 
nufactured in  Palestine  by  the 
Chinese;  and  the  silk -manufacture 
was  carried  on  at  many  of  the 
cities.  The  people  of  Nankin,  for 
example,  "  live  by  merchandise  and 
arts,  have  silk  in  abundance,  and 
make  clothes  of  it,  interwoven  with 
gold,  in  all  fashions/*  The  vine 
was  cultivated  only  at  Tay-yuen- 
fou.  and  wine  was  not  very  largely 
used,  the  drink  in  general  use  being 
distilled  from  rice.  *'  It  is  clear, 
and  beautiful,*'  says  Marco,  "and 
it  makes  a  man  dnink  sooner  than 
any  other  wine,  for  it  is  extremely 
hot." 

Coal,  though  it  was  known  to  the 
early  Britons  as  an  inflammable 
substance,  was  not  regularly  used 
as  fuel  in  England,  or  worked  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  till  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.    In  Polo's 


time  it  was  entirely  unknown  in 
Venice.  But  he  found  it  the  com* 
mon  fuel  of  China : — 

"It  may  be  observed,'*  he  says, 
*•  that  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Cathay  there  are  a  kind 
of  black  stones  cut  from  the  moun- 
tains in  veins,  which  bum  like  logs. 
They  maintain  the  fire  better  than 
wood.  If  you  put  them  on  in  the 
evening,  they  will  preserve  it  the 
whole  night,*  and  will  be  found 
burning  in  the  morning.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Cathay  this  fuel 
is  used.  They  have  also  wood 
indeed ;  but  the  stones  are  much 
less  expensive." 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain 
was  very  early  established  in  China, 
and  the  ware  is  still  commonly 
known  as  china-ware.  The  town 
of  King-te-ching  has  supplied  por- 
celain to  the  Emperors  since  ad. 
442. 

"In  that  town,"  says  our  tra- 
veller, '*  they  make  the  most  beau- 
tiful cups  in  the  world  ;  they  are  of 
porcelain,  and  are  manufactured  in 
no  other  part  of  the  earth  besides 
that  city ;  for  a  Venetian  grosso 
you  may  purchase  three  cups  of 
this  most  elegant  ware." 

So  wonderfully  fine  was  some  of 
the  china-ware  first  brought  to 
Europe,  that  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  egg-shells. 

Bei<>re  the  reign  of  Kublai  the 
Khans  had  established  a  paper 
currency,  and  his  treasury  served 
many  of  the  purposes  of  a  modem 
bank: — 

**With  regard  to  the  money  of 
Kambalu,  the  great  Khan  may  be 
called  a  perfect  alchymist,  for  he 
makes  it  himself.  He  orders 
people  to  collect  the  bark  of  a 
certain  tree,  whose  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  worms  that  spin  silk.  The 
thin  rind  between  the  bark  and  the 
interior  is  taken,  and  from  it  cards 
are  formed  like  those  of  paper,  all 
black.** 

A  certain  vqIm<^  v^  ^afc^  ^s^  v»^^ 
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eard,  tip  to  ten  bezants,  and  all  are 
stamped  with  his  seal. 

**  Fie  makett  all  his  payments  in 
Uietie,  and  none  dares  to  refuse 
Uiom  under  pain  of  death.  All  tlie 
nations  under  his  swav  receive  and 

m 

pay  this  moii<*y  for  their  merchan- 
di«*e,  ^old,  hilver,  precious  stones, 
and  whatever  tliey  transport,  buv, 
or  sell  lie  fn^quently  commands 
Uio^e  who  have  ^old,  silver,  cloths 
of  Kilk  and  ^old.  or  other  precious 
commodities,  to  brin^  them  to  him. 
Then  he  calls  twelve  men,  skilful 
in  these  matters,  and  commantls 
them  to  look  at  the  articles,  and 
fix  thtMr  price.  Whatever  they 
name  is  paid  in  these  cards,  which 
tlic  merchant  cordial  I  v  receives,  he- 
cauM*  he  can  aj^nin  make  purchases 
with  them  throu^'hout  the  whole 
empire.  In  this  manner  the  great 
Sire  |><j^sosHes  all  the  gold,  silver, 
pt^srls.  and  pr<*ciou<i  stones  in  his 
dtiminioiis.  When  any  of  the 
cards  are  torn  or  spoiled,  the  owner 
carries  them  to  tlie  place  whence 
tlifv  were  issue^l.  and  r«»ceives 
freah  ones  with  a  deduction  of 
tliree  per  cent.  If  a  man  wishes 
gold  <ir  silver  to  make  plate,  girdles, 
or  fithiT  ornaments,  he  g«>es  to  the 
oflire  rarr}'ing  a  sufficient  numl>er 
of  cards,  and  gives  them  in  pay- 
ment for  the  quantities  he  rt*quires. 
I'his  is  tlie  r<'a.son  whv  tlie  Khan 
has  more  treasure  than  any  other 
lord  in  the  world ;  nav,  all  the 
princes  in  the  world  together  liave 
not  an  equal  amount  *' 

Our  iH.aice  of  those  portions  of 
Poloft  travels  wltich  deal  with  eoun- 
trieH  otlier  than  China  must  be 
verv  brief. 

In  Armenia  he  found  petroleum, 
of  which  there  wm  **m  fountain 
whence  risen  oil  in  such  abundance, 
lliat  a  hundred  shipn  might  be  at 
onc<«  belied  wiili  it.  It  is  not  good 
lor  eat  in,;,  but  very  fit  for  fuel,  for 
anomiing  tlie  cameU  in  uialadies  of 
tlie  mWiu,  and  for  other  purposea; 
tor  «!'  opla  come  from 


a  great  distance  for  it,  and  nothing 
else  is  burned  in  all  the  country.** 
Of  the  Indian  islands  Java  is  said 
to  be  immensely  rich,  "yielding 
pepper,  nutmegs,  galanga,  cubebs, 
cloves,  and  all  the  richest  of 
spices.*' 

Sumatra,  which  he  calls  Lesser 
Java,  has  among  its  denir.ens 
**  unicorns  (the  rhinoceros),  double 
the  sixe  of  a  buflfalo.  They  hare 
a  large  black  horn  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort^head,  and  beneath  th« 
tongue  sharp  prickles,  whieh  eaa 
inflict  severe  wounds.  Their  heads 
resemble  the  wild  boar,  yet  they 
carry  them  bent  to  the  eartli.  They 
are  very  ugly,  and  fond  of  wallow- 
ing among  mud.** 

Pigmies  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
so  that  the  fable  about  them  is  of 
high  antiquity.  Mandeville  de* 
scril>es  them  in  his  Travels,  and  it 
would  seem  that  specimens  of  the 
race  had  occasionally  been  imported 
into  Kun>pe.  I5ut  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  that  '*  tliose  who  bring  the  littls 
men  fn>m  India  practise  a  greal 
deception,  for  tlie  figures  to  whieh 
tliey  give  that  name  are  manu^M* 
tured  ill  this  island  in  the  following 
manner : — There  is  a  species  of 
small  monkey  with  a  face  reaem- 
bling  tlie  human,  which  tliey  eateh, 
skin,  and  shave  off  all  the  hair«  ex- 
cept on  tlie  beard  and  chin ;  having 
then  moulded  tliem  into  a  human 
semblance,  they  dry  and  presenre 
tliem  with  camphor  and  other 
articles.  Hut  it  is  a  gross  deeep. 
tion,  for  neither  in  India,  nor  in 
any  other  country  however  savage, 
are  tliere  nien  so  small  as  these 
pretended  ones.** 

i  >f  Malahar  we  are  gravely  told  : 
'*  Now  in  all  this  province  there  is 
not  s  tailor,  for  the  people  go  naked 
at  every  season.'* 

The  more  extensive  knowledgo 
which  we  now  have  about  China 
enables  us  to  form  a  tolerabW  ae* 
curate  estimate  of  the  truthfuluess 
of  Polo ;  and.  in  so  far  as  he  con* 
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fines  himself  to  relating  facts  which 
came  under  his  own  observation, 
his  narrative  is  perfectly  trust- 
worthy. In  his  own  day  he  was 
regarded  to  a  large  extent  as  a 
romancer ;  but  the  charges  made 
against  him  were  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  those  portions  of  his 
book  where  he  relied  for  his  in- 
formation on  others.  The  large 
figures  he  uses  in  describing  the 
riches  of  the  Khan  and  his  armies 
procured  for  him.  in  his  own  day, 
the  nickname  of  Marco  Million e, 
and  this  name  was  adopted  on  the 
Venetian  stage  to  designate  a  cha- 
racter guilty  of  fabulous  exaggera- 
tion. But,  even  if  we  admit  that 
these  figures  are  in  excess  of 
the  reality,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for 
a  man  to  deceive  himself  in  dealing 
with  sums  so  large  that  the  mind 
can  scarcely  form  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  them,  and  that  some 
of  the  statements  of  Polo  which 
seemed  most  astounding  to  the 
Venetians  have  since  been  amply 
confirmed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  Marco  Polo  after  1299, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Genoa  restored  him  to  liberty. 
On  his  return  to  Venice  he  found 


his  fatlier  married  a  second  time, 
and  he  seems  soon  to  have  followed 
the  paternal  example  by  taking  a 
wife  himself.  That  he  was  alive  in 
13*^8  is  known  from  the  fact  of  his 
will  being  dated  in  that  year. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
study  the  travels  of  Polo  in  detail 
will  find  in  tlie  recent  edition  by 
Colonel  Yule,  not  only  a  carefully 
revised  text  of  the  author— no  easy 
task  to  accomplish— but  a  mon 
interesting  and  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  all  the  subjects  alluded  to, 
and  a  series  of  highly  finished 
engravings  illustrative  of  Chinese 
scenes  and  antiquities.  Colonel 
Yule  is,  in  fact,  a  model  editor,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  his^beautiful 
volumes  have  already  reached  a 
second  edition.  Our  present  object 
being  rather  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  contents  and  the  style  of 
"Polo's  Travels**  than  to  treat 
them  critically  or  historically,  we 
have  not  made  much  use  of  the 
learning  which  the  Colonel  brings 
to  bear  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  re- 
searches have  done  for  Marco  Polo 
a  service  not  inferior  to  that  which 
the  researches  of  Eawlinson  re- 
cently did  for  Herodotus. 
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THE    BANSHEE  OF    THE  MACSHANES. 


Br  £.  J.  CvBTis. 


Among  the  manj  Ghaoget  which 
have  of  Ute  years  taken  place  in 
In*land,  we  niay  note  the  gradual 
dying  out  of  many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions.  This  niay  be  a  sign  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  I  think  there  is  in  it  also 
cause  for  regret.  There  was  much 
poetry  and  beauty  in  the  belief  that 
U|>on  May  niuriiing  0*Donoghue  of 
It 'US  would  be  S4*en  upon  his  white 
horse,  and  that  his  presence  gave 
goud  luck  to  the  mortal  by  whom 
he  was  encountered.  8ome  of  the 
Kerry  folk  may  still  watch  for  his 
appearing ;  and  we  trunt  that  either 
really  or  in  imagination — which  is 
quite  as  g«>od,  under  the  circum- 
stances—  he  may  be  seen  by  thorn. 

An  the  0*I)onoghue  nas  supposed 
to  bring  good  fortune,so  the  Banshee 
WAS  sup|K»se<l  to  hi*  the  herald  of 
evil;  but  ranlv  now  is  her  weird 
and  mournful  wail  heard  in  the 
sileiiet*  of  nii;lit,  giving  warning  of 
trouble  or  death.  However,  at  the 
time  that  the  ineidents  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place,  the  belief  in 
the  ill-omened  cry  was  remarkably 
strong ;  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
Were  some  old  people  living  who 
would  swear  to  the  truth  of  the 
legend,  that  erery  false  step  taken 
by  the  heroine  of  the  tale  was  pre- 
ce«h'd  by  the  warning  cry  of  the 
unearthly  **  follower  **  of  her  name 
and  kindred. 

The  dflicious  twilight  which 
ushi-rs  in  the  short  night  of  sum- 
mer was  lH*ginning  Xo  shadow  the 
still  waters  of  a  welUknown  lake  in 
a  northern  count v  of  Ireland,  when 
a  Very  young  girl,  whose  figure  waa 
completely  shrouded  in  a  Urge  cloak. 


emerged  cautiously  from  the  door  of 
a  house  which  stood  in  the  midat  of 
small  but  prettily  planted  pleaaunh 
grounds,  not  many  miles  from  the 
flourishinc  town  of  A-^— .  The 
house  and  g^unds  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  MacShane,  a  gentleman  wdl 
known  and  much  respected  in  tbt 
neighbourhood  and  county.  He  wae 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Celtio 
family,  not  so  wealthy  in  bia  time 
as  it  had  been  a  few  centuries  beck ; 
but,  from  generation  to  genefation, 
the  MacShanes  had  contrived  to 
live  upon  their  own  estate  in  solid 
comfort,  and  had  never  lost  caste  bj 
eoing  into  trade,  although  it  muat 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  man  may  be  in  buaineM 
and  yet  be  looked  upon  as  a  gentle* 
man. 

However,  happily  for  tbemselfet, 
the  Mai'Shanes  had  never  been  ma 
extravagant  race;  the  grandfather 
and  father  of  the  present  owner  of 
the  pro|)erty  had  even  put  by  aome 
money ;  and  so  it  came  to  paaa  thai 
his  onlv  child,  a  daughter  Mafj, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  beireaa,  and 
her  friends  foretold  that  she  would 
make  a  srand  match ;  for,  in  additton 
to  her  fortune,  she  bad  a  very  prettj 
face  and  a  sweet  winning  manner. 
She  was  a  giri  without  much  aelf- 
reliance  or  force  of  character*  one 
upon  whom  the  influence  of  the 
moment  was  ever  more  powerful 
tban  that  which  rested  upon  memory 
only ;  a  gentle,  yielding  creature, 
capable  oi  ardent  affectioD,  but 
prone  to  give  way  before  oppoaitioo, 
which  would  rouse  a  firmer  charao* 
ter  into  obatioacj. 
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'When  she  was  but  jast  eighteen 
she  had  drifted,  half  unconsciously, 
into  a  serious  love-affair  with  a  man 
whom  she  could  never  hope  to  marry 
with  the  consent  of  her  father ;  but, 
although  he  was  not  Iter  equal  in 
birth  and  fortune,  Hugh  Forde 
was  a  high-«pirited  and  honourable 
young  fellow,  and  he  verv  soon  re- 
solved, having  at  first  yielded  un- 
willing assent  to  timid  Marj's 
prayer  to  keep  their  engagement 
secret,  to  leave  her  and  his  country, 
and  to  try  if,  by  industry  and  per- 
severance, he  could  not  win  a  name 
and  fortune,  which  even  the  proud 
MacShanes  would  not  despise.  He 
had,  in  a  manly  and  straightforward 
manner,  but  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, made  his  resolve  known  to 
Mary ;  but  all  her  entreaties  could 
not  turn  him  from  bis  purpose,  and 
the  soft  summer  night  that  she  so 
cautiously  leaves  her  father's  house 
she  was  on  her  way  to  bid  Hugh  a 
long  farewell. 

Their  favourite  trysting-place  was 
a  pretty  secluded  glen,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  home. 
A  public  path  led  through  it  from 

the  little  village  of  C ,  a  path 

which  was  sometimes  used  as  a  short 
cut  by  the  country  people  on  their 
way  from  chapel  to  the  houses  which 
were  scattered  along  the  high-road 

to  the  county  town  of  A ,  but 

in  general  the  place  was  unfre- 
quented ;  and  even  if,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  lovers  were  seen 
walking  together  in  the  summer 
evenings,  no  one  was  mischievous 
enough  to  betray  "  Miss  Mary " 
to  her  father.  But  the  clandes- 
tine courtship  of  the  pretty  heiress 
was  hateful  to  Hugh  Forde,  for 
he  was  proud  as  he  was  poor,  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  loved 
her  as  dearly  had  she  been  as  poor 
as  the  poorest  peasant  girl  on  her 
lather's  property ;  so,  although  he 
felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break 
when  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  that  last  night,  he  was  as  firm 


as  a  rock  in  his  resolve,  and  not  even 
her  tears  and  sobs  could  move  him. 

**  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly,  my  own 
Molly.  Molly  asthore,"  he  whis- 
pered fondly,  and  it  was  with  a 
hard  struggle  that  he  kept  his  own 
voice  from  breaking,  "  you  must 
look  forward,  as  I  do,  to  happier 
days,  when  we  shall  meet  not  se- 
cretly, as  we  do  now,  but  openly  as 
lovers,  before  all  the  world.  I 
could  not  take  you  from  your 
father's  house  without  his  consent ; 
but  the  world  is  before  me  to  win 
name  and  wealth  in,  and  with  God's 
help  I  shall  win  both  for  my  dar- 
ling Molly's  sake.  I  look  upon  my- 
self as  your  husband  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  I  swear  it  by  the  bright 
stars  which  are  looking  down  upon 
us  now.  Will  you  swear,  kneeling 
here  by  my  side,  to  keep  faithful 
to  me,  waiting  with  a  true  heart 
for  my  return,  and  not  so  much  as 
listening  to  words  of  love  from 
another — the  woman  I  love  must 
be  faithful  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
word  and  in  deed  ?  " 

Mary  knelt  beside  him,  and,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  sobs  and  agitation* 
pledged  herself  as  he  desired. 

"  Give  me  this  as  a  token,  dar- 
ling," he  whispered,  touching  an 
antique  ring  upon  her  finger,  *'  and 
if  either  of  us  should  be  untrue  to 
the  vows  spoken  to-night,  it  shall 
be  returned  to  you." 

The  twilight  faded,  and  the  soflb 
radiance  of  the  stars  grew  more 
bright,  yet  still  the  lovers  lingered  ; 
but  at  last  Hugh  resolutely  turned 
the  steps  of  the  weeping  girl  to- 
wards her  home.  It  was  his  habit 
to  leave  her  when  she  was  safely 
within  the  boundary  of  her  father  s 
grounds,  and  even  on  this,  the  last 
night,  he  would  not  risk  an  en- 
counter with  the  old  man,  so  at 
the  usual  place  he  stopped,  and, 
clasping  Mary  to  his  heart,  he 
kiissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  You  will   be  true  to  me^"  ha 
said  i^a^svQVi^X^^. 
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*'  Until  doatli,"  was  her  fervent 
n'ply  ;  and  a*  she  apoke  there  wa^, 
apparently  above  them,  fluatiiif; 
aloiif;  on  the  gentle  br4*<*ze  of  the 
aumnier  nit;ht,  a  low.  Hoft  cry ! 

'*Iliii«h!''  Haul  Marv,  and  she 
ahivered  as*  if  stniek  with  a  sudden 
chill.  **  what  was  that?** 

*'  Only  some  bird,  dnrlini;,  an 
owl,  pndmbly.  Yen,  there  it  is 
ai^niii  in  the  dii«tana*.  ilow  white 
Vitii  are,  my  pn*i*ion8  one.  Will 
you  not  ^ive  me  one  brii^ht  look 
to  rheer  me  on  mv  wav  'f  *' 

**  1  eannot,  1  eannot ;  my  heart  is 
breiikine/*  she  moaned. 

One  more  embrace  and  ho  was 
pone ;  and.  as  Mary  iit«>od  wutehiit^ 
until  h«*  was  out  of  nij^ht,  she  heard 
at;:! HI  the  same  low.  soft  cry. 

It  wns  not  until  she  was  alone 
the  name  iiii;ht  that  ptmr  Mary 
could  venturt*  to  ^ive  tn-e  expren- 
sion  to  her  uriff:  her  soineuhnt 
shallow  and  phvmun^-hivini;  nature 
fi'lKdlrd  attain <*t  the  trial  >lie  w.is 
calif d  U|Hin  to  endnn>.  and  doubts 
of  hi'r  liiver's  sinivritv  too  sotiu 
ohtrmleil  ihem'Mdvn".  **  If  he  loved 
nie  as  I  \**\v  him/*  she  said,  *' surtdy 
he  wuuld  Uitt,  ci'uld  not  have  left 
me;  did  he  not  know  that  1 
wi  uld  havt*  i:on**  with  him  to  tl>e 
end  of  the  world,  and  have  borne 
any  hard!*ltip  for  his  Mike.'* 

Kordt*  did  know  it  well  enoui;h ; 
ht*  kufw  that  in  pfute  of  oppoi«ition 
she  would  have  cl'ini;  tt»  him  a:* 
loni:  a<«  ht*  was  at  Imnd  to  urtji-  her 
to  do  M>.  but  hht*  »a4  incapable  of 
appri-eutiii:;  the  virtui*  of  the  sa* 
rnfii-e  whu'h  h«*  made  in  lea\inf( 
iH'htnd  hint  all  he  most  %alued  u*h»ii 
earth;  there  was  no  taint  of  seltinh* 
ne^fl  in  him  to  mar  the  purity  of 
hi*  Inve,  he  wouid  not  niake  it 
|M»9«ibie  for  her  to  feel  in  the  fu* 
tun*  oite  |iaiii;  of  self-reproach  for 
ha^intc  dei*erted  the  fither  and 
niitthef  who  itJolized  and  trusted 
her :  iiritlier  wtiuhl  he  for  his  owu 
fratiticattiii  subject  her  to  the  pri* 
vatiuua  wbicb,  ■•  the  wife    of   a 


soldier  of  fortune,  she  would  have 
to  endure. 

During;  the  three  or  four  dave 
which  followed  the  parting  with 
her  lover,  Mury  watched  eai»erlT 
for  s<»me  mes^ase  from  him  which 
wouhl  tell  her  that  he  could  not 
briiif^  himself  to  leave  her ;  but  he 
made  no  sit^n,  and  when  a  week 
had  gone  by  she  could  no  longer 
have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
for,  at  a  dinner  party  to  which  ahe 
went  with  her  father  and  mother, 
she  heani  casually  mentioned  br 
one  of  the  guests,  that  "  young 
Forde  had  f^ono  to  America  to 
8et*k   his  fortune.** 

The  obitervation  was  not  ad- 
dn^T^Hed  directly  to  her,  but  it  waa 
made  by  the  gentleman  (a  Mr.  Ran- 
dal IVn'ival)  who  had  taken  her  in 
to  dinner,  and  he  had  spoken  with  a 
purpose  wholly  unguessed  by  her. 
^he  felt  herself  turning  hot  and 
cold  ss  she  listened  to  the  appa- 
rtMitly  careless  wonlx,  and  ahe  be- 
lieved  that,  if  she  hM»ked  up,  her  ae* 
cret  wiMihi  certainly  be  discovered. 

After  n  pause,  she  ventured  to 
ask  her  neighbour  "  if  America  was 
a  place  in  which  fortunes  were 
made  quickly  r**  I  am  writing  of 
some  years  ago,  before  the  da>a  of 
railways  and  emigratitm,  and  wImmi 
America  and  .Auittralia  were  not  ao 
well  kntiwn  as  thev  are  now. 

• 

••  (Quickly  made?*'  was  the  replj. 
**My  liear  Miss  MacNhaiiet  much 
mon*  fn^queiill^  they  are  not  made 
at  all  ;*'  and  the  speaker  laughed  a 
ban!  little  lau^h.  He  knew  far 
more  than  he  cared  to  admit  just 
then  about  those  meetinga  in  tlie 
glen,  and  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
insinuate  that  the  aelf-banisbed 
lover  would  citnie  back  aa  ptior  ae 
be  had  left.  **  Men,**  Fercival  went 
on  s|H*aking  in  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner, **  verv  often  make  fortune  the 
eiciise  for  escaping  from  theconse- 

Jiuences  of  some  act  of  folly,  from  a 
o«di»b  li»ve*afiiiir,  or  aume  entangle- 
meut  of  that  kind.     You  know. 
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Miss  Mary,  that  you  youn^  ladies 
spend  far  more  time  in  making  nets 
than  you  do  in  making  cages.  No 
doubt,  Master  Forde  has  made  Ame- 
rica the  excuse  for  escaping  from 
his  net.  Well,  even  so,  I  wish  him 
every  success." 

Mary  hated  the  speaker,  but  his 
words  were  remembered,  and  often 
recurred  to  in  secret. 

But  it  was  not  Percival's  object 
to  create  aversion  toward  himself 
in  Mary's  easily  biassed  mind,  for 
her  beauty  had  made  as  much  im- 
pression upon  him  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving  from  anything  so 
frivolous  and  fleeting  as  feminine 
charms ;  he  was  at  that  time  eight- 
and-thirty,  good-looking,  and  in 
manner  gentlemanlike  and  agree- 
able, although,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
clined to  be  aggressive  and  dictato- 
rial ;  he  was  very  rich,  and  he  had 
■ettled  in    the    neighbourhood   of 

*A for  no  other  reason,   as  it 

seemed,  than  because  the  house 
and  property  which  he  bought  from 
its  former  needy  owner  pleased  his 
fiancy.  No  one  knew  how  his 
money  had  been  made,  but  every 
one  soon  knew  that,  having  made  it, 
he  understood  the  art  of  keeping 
it,  and  before  many  months  had 
gone  by  he  had  won  for  himself 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
the  "  hardest  man  "  in  the  country. 

Hard  and  determined  he  was  too, 
never  giving  up  any  object  which 
he  had  resolved  to  attain,  and  his 
mind  was  set  upon  marriage  with 
Mary  MacShaue ;  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  acquaintance  with  her 
he  admired  her  beauty,  and  he 
liked  the  idea  of  her  wealth,  but, 
being  rich  himself,  no  one  could 
accuse  him  of  preferring  the 
heiress  to  the  woman.  But  Mary 
gave  him  no  encouragement,  and 
about  six  months  after  Forde's  de- 
parture she  refused  to  be  his  wife ; 
Be  took  his  rebuff  philosophically, 
eonsoling  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  premature,  and 


continued  his  attentions  to  the  girl, 
who  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  dismiss  him  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  made  persever- 
ance impossible.  He  had  the  ap- 
proval of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  her  unwillingness  to  listen  to 
him,  even  while  she  allowed  him  to 
address  her,  made  him  the  more 
dogged  in  his  determination  to  win 
her  in  the  end. 

He  had  read  her  character 
thorouglily  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
their  acquaintance,  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that,  if  Forde  would  be  good 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and 
to  remain  silent,  Mary's  faith  in 
him  would  gradually  die  out.  But 
the  process  proved  much  longer 
than  he  anticipated,  and  six  years 
had  passed  before  she  showed  any 
signs  of  yielding  to  his  persistent 
suit ;  she  had,  by  degrees,  wound 
herself  up  to  the  conviction  that 
Hugh  was  dead,  or,  if  living,  faith- 
less to  his  plighted  word  ;  for,  al- 
though there  was  no  familiar  inter- 
course between  his  family  and  hers, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  he  could 
have  found  some  means  of  sending 
a  letter  or  message,  if  he  were  stiO 
alive  and  wished  her  to  be  true  to 
him.  **  It  is  cruel  of  him,"  she 
would  say,  "  to  leave  me  here,  wear- 
ing my  heart  out  thinking  of  him, 
and  spending  the  best  years  of  my 
life  waiting  for  the  happiness  which 
I  might  fintl  elsewhere."  But,  even 
as  she  argued  thus  with  herself,  her 
heart  would  revolt  against  the  hap- 
piness offered  to  her  in  the  love  of 
Kandal  Percival ;  she  felt  for  him 
absolute  aversion ;  she  knew  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  hard  and 
selfish  ;  that  he  had  no  respect  for 
women,  and  that  her  life  with  him 
would  be  miserable ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  she  lost  ground  day  by 
day,  her  father  and  mother  urged 
her  strongly  to  accept  him,  and  he 
himself  worked  upon  her  by  declar- 
ing that  she  had  kept  him  hanging 
about  her  for  so  many  years,  t     fc 
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she  hhd  now  no  ri^ht  to  dismiM 
him  6ii«lly.  He  had  that  gift  of 
fluent  i»|K>ei*h  whirh  in  said  to  be  an 
attribute  of  Irii^hmen,  and  he  con- 
trived to  make  the  weak,  tel(i»h 
|>aii9ton  ^which  he  felt  for  her  appear 
of  that  det'p,  all-engroKsin^  nature, 
which  IB  so  captivating  to  the  minds 
of  aome  women,  and  which  It^ads 
them  on  to  fall  in  love — not  with 
the  man  himself,  hut  with  the  idea 
of  his  love  for  them. 

Percival  was  bejond  measure  tri- 
umphant, when  Mary  at  length  said 
the  longed-for  **  yes  ;  "  what  mat- 
tered even  the  six  years  of  patient 
waiting,  or  the  fact  that  he  was 
twenty  yenra  older  than  his  pro- 
mii«ed  bride,  or  that  the  county 
|i«ople,  with  whom  he  was  not 
popular,  calli*d  him  "  ould  Randal  ;** 
lie  had  Mvured  the  prettiest  and 
the  richest  girl  in  the  barony  for 
his  wifif,  aiitl,  by  way  of  making 
it  im|M»i*sihle  for  her  to  throw  him 
over,  he  had  the  fact  of  the  engage- 
ment speedily  made  public  through- 
out the  country,  and  congratula- 
tions began  to  |Hiur  in  upon  Mary. 
She  received  them  with  a  heavy 
heart ;  a  preM*ntiment  (»f  evil  hung 
over  her,  and  she  would  glatlly  have 
broken  off  the  marriage,  and  livfd 
on,  ffithfully  waiting  for  the  rt*turn 
of  F.»riii%  or,  if  ho  were  dea4], 
have  reiiiaintnl  for  ever  single  for 
his  Mike.  But  it  ua.^  t<»o  late ; 
PertMval  was  not  the  m;in  t<»  let  hin 
prixe  •lip  througli  hi:*  fin<;er]>,  and 
Mary  tound  herst-lf  pledge<l  to  bt^ 
come  hi:*  i*ife  at  the  end  of  an 
engai^ement  of  six  months;  it  i*(>uld 
then  be  June,  and  six  \ears  sini^e 
•he  and  lluifh  had  parted. 

Old  MacShane  an«l  his  wife  were 
en«*harited  at  what  thev  considert*d 
M!tr\*?  i»«hh1  fortune;  thev  were 
ptea«<Nl  to  give  her  to  a  man  who 
wouM  not  M|uander  her  inheritance, 
and,  in  the  (ervour  f»f  their  sat ii^fac* 
tion,  they  determine«l  to  cidebrate 
tbi*  c«»'iiin:j  event  by  a  t;rand  iMit«T- 
tA'tiiueut  to  the  tenantry,  to  be  fol- 


lowed by  a  ball,  to  which — to  quota 
the  local  newspaper — all  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry  for  miles  round 
were  invited.  Theae  festivities  were 
to  take  place  just  two  days  befort) 
the  wedding,  in  order  that  Pen*ival 
and  his  bride  elect  might  take  fmrt 
in  them,  and,  with  a  curious  malig- 
nitv  of  fate,  the  dav  chosen  chancini 
to  be  the  day  six  years  upon  which 
Hugh  Forde  and  Mary  MacShane 
had  met  for  the  last  time. 

As  she  put  on  her  white  dress, 
and  fa!«tened  the  white  ro!<ea  in  her 
hair,  Mary  thought,  with  a  pang  at 
her  heart,  of  the  handsome  young 
lover  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  remain  for  ever  faithful. 
During  the  past  few  days  she  had 
been  longing  intensely  to  see  him, 
and  yet  mingling  with  her  longing 
wail  the  hope  that  he  might  nerer 
come  back  to  learn  that  she  had 
been  false  in  deed  if  not  in  heart. 
She  could  see  from  her  window  the ' 
little  gate  at  which  he  had  alwaya 
left  her  when  their  stolen  meetings 
were  over,  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  a  man  standing  at  it  at  that 
moment,  watching,  as  it  seemed, 
the  country  people,  who  were  still 
loitering  abtmt  in  groups  upon  the 
lawn  to  see  the  gue$«tt  as  ther 
arrivtxl  for  the  ball,  and  to  watch 
the  danct*rs  through  the  open  win- 
dows. 

It  was  then  about  nine  o*clock« 
and  the  man*s  figure  looked  blurred 
and  indistinct  from  the  blase  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  was  full  upon 
him ;  Mary  wished  that  he  would 
move,  it  vexed  her  to  see  any  oot^ 
standing  as  Hugh  had  so  often 
stiHid,  with  one  hand  resting  upon 
the  up|ii*r  bur  of  the  gate;  but  he 
was  still  there,  when  it  uas  time  ft»r 
her  to  put  aj»iile  her  ^ad  thoughta 
and  to  join  her  mother  in  the  rccep- 
ti«m  of  their  guests. 

The  rooms  were  brilliant  with 
li^ht,  the  windows  were  nnahut- 
tennl,  and  oiit-iile  the  w«Miien  and 
children  from  the  village  were  cagt*r 
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observers  of  the  movements  of  the 
^  quality  "  within.  Two  old  crones, 
sharers  in,  if  not  inventors  of,  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood, 
got  together  when  the  ball  began, 
and  made  their  comments  upon  what 
thoT  saw  with  an  amount  of  freedom 
which  ought  to  have  arisen  onlv 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with 
facts  and  motives.  The  facts  they 
may  have  known,  but  the  motives 
must  have  been  supplied  by  them- 
selves. 

"Well,  it's  a  surpri^in'  thing," 
said  one  of  them,  ''to  see  Mary 
MacShane  goin'  to  marry  the  hard- 
est man  in  the  counthry  afther  all. 
Mushs,  thin,  she'll  be  sorry  but 
onst,  an'  that'll  be  all  the  dear  days 
in  her  life." 

"  Ay,  but  shure  if  he's  hard  he's 
bight"  replied  her  companion,  *'  an' 
she  must  put  one  agin  t'other.  We 
can't  have  everything  in  this  world, 
an'  she's  right  not  to  be  lettin'  the 
time  pass.  8he*s  nayther  so  young 
nor  so  purty  as  she  was  when  she 
used  to  be  meetin'  him  that's  far 
enough  away  now,  there  in  the  glen 
beyant.  Augh !  shure  them  times 
brought  these  times ;  but  iv  the  trees 
conld  spake  what  a  dale  they'd  have 
to  tell  iv  promises  med  only  to  be 
bruck ;  but  shure  iv  hearts  isn't 
bruck  wid  them>  we  needn't  say  a 
word." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker, 
"but  iv  she  never  heerd  tale  nor 
tidin's  iv  him  since  he  left  her  he 
can't  be  afther  blamin'  her  iv  she 
doesn't  wait  for  him ;  but  God  only 
knows  how  it'll  all  end — the  QcUl 
above  us  this  blessed  night — an'  one 
other,"  she  added  in  a  mysterious 
whisper. 

"  What  I "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Is  it  that  yer  manin'  ?  Have  ye 
heard  anything  avic  macree  ?  Shure 
I  know  a  knowledgeable  woman  like 
yerself  couldn't  be  mistaken." 

"  Ay,  did  I  hear  plinty,  more  than 
I  wanted,  for  that  matther;  enough 
to  make  the  bride  beyant  sink  in 


her  shoes,  for  all  she'd  dancin*  away 
so  sperrity  wid  ould  Randal !  Musha, 
thin,  its  makin'  his  sowl  he  ought  to 
be,  the  ould  ttruckawn,  instead  iv 
caperin'  about  like  a  young  goat. 
Well  avic,"  she  continued  with  a 
deep  sigh,  ''ye  know  the  Mac- 
Shanes  has  a  follower ;  they're 
the  rale  ould  stock,  none  iv  yer 
dirty  upstarts ;  an'  its  six  years  this 
June  since  Miss  Mary's  first  sweet- 
heart, young  Hugh  Forde,  an'  her 
met  for  the  last  time.  Meself  was 
comin'  up  the  glen,  from  Mark  No- 
lan's wake,  it  was  be  the  same  token, 
an'  I  come  upon  the  two  on  a  sud- 
dent,  but  they  war  too  full  iv  their 
own  consarns  to  mind  me.  She  was 
cryin'  for  all  the  world  like  a  new- 
born babby ;  an'  his  words,  widout 
tears,  'ud  break  the  heart  iv  a 
stone.  Thin  she  slipped  a  ring  on 
his  finger,  an'  they  both  knelt  side 
be  side,  an*  thin  it  was,  in  the 
dead  silence,  I  heard  the  cry  comin' 
through  the  air.  I  heard  it  agin 
when  they  parted  at  the  garden  gate, 
wh  and  sorrowful  it  was ;  not  the 
wail  for  present  death,  but  for  what 
might  end  that  a  ways." 

"  May  be,"  suggested  her  com- 
panion, "  it  was  for  him." 

"For  Aim,"  repeated  the  other, 
with  great  scorn,  "  Arrah,  its  me- 
self that's  ashamed  iv  yer  ignor- 
ance, ye  poor  crayture;  one  'ud 
think  it  was  in  Counaught  ye  war 
born  an'  reared  !  What  call  'ud 
the  likes  iv  him  have  to  a  Banshee 
an'  him  only  a  Forde  ?  " 

"  Well  lave  us  our  noses  any 
how,  an'  tell  us,  agra,  did  ye  ever 
hear  it  since?" 

"  Ay,  did  I,  sharper  an'  clearer, 
louder  an'  angrier  for  all  the  world 
as  iv  she  was  grieviu'  to  see  what 
was  goin'  on.  The  very  day  Miss 
May  gave  her  promise  to  ould 
Bandiu,  I  happened  to  be  up  at  thb 
house  for  a  jug  iv  tay  I  get  from 
the  misthress,  an'  hadn't  the  ser- 
vants a  dandy  iv  whisky  punch 
a- piece  to  drink  the  health  iv  the 
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hippy  pairl  It  was  on  ma  way 
home  I  heard  the  cry,  an*  iv  I  waa 
on  my  death-bfd  1  could  swear  to 
the  BAUshco  of  the  MacShanet.*' 

••  An*  it  was  nrar  han'  ye  say  ?  " 

'*  Ay,  nearer  and  sharper  too ; 
the  iir«t  time  it  wound  throuch 
the  air  for  all  the  world  like  the 
mist  creepin'  up  the  mountain,  the 
second  time  it  was  bitthcr  an* 
angry/* 

**  An*  the  third  time,  avoumeen, 
what  was  it  like  the  third  time  ?  *' 

''I  haven't  heard  it  the  third 
time  yet/*  answered  her  companion, 
solemnly,  '*  an*  mav  1  be  longer  so : 
the  good  ould  families  arc  dyin*  out 
in  the  counthry  intirely,  niore's  the 


nity,  an*  its  interlopers  like  Bandal 
rercival  we  have  to  put  up  wid  in 
their  place ;  but  it's   not  for  them 


the  Haniihee  'ill  tnke  the  trouble  to 
come  out.  I  wivh  the  weddin*  was 
well  over  anyhow,  iv  it  is  to  be,  for, 
iv  anything  happened  to  her  now, 
the  poor  old  father  *ud  break  his 
heart." 

••  Well,  the  day  afther  to-morrow 
*ill  soon  be  here  now,  an*  shure  a 
weddiifs  a  grt*at  godsend  intirely 
these  hard  times ;  we  ou;;ht  to  got 
full  an'  plinty  at  the  bridal  iv  thu 
heiress.'* 

"  True,  for  ve,  honev,  an*  we'd 
better  m&ko  the  most  iv  it,  for  it 
i»*nt  much  wv'il  get  out  iv  ould 
Kanda),  the  nagur !  ** 

Just  then  Mrs.  ^^acShane  was 
called  u{K>n  to  greet  some  guests 
who  had  come  in  late:  tliev  were 
thfiH*  :n  number,  a  mother  and 
dau^ht«'r.  and  a  youn;;  man,  whose 
handMiine  but  vun  burned  face  was 
almost  covered  with  a  thick  beard. 

••  So  elad  you  were  able  to  come, 
Mrn.  Tcrdt*,**  paid  the  hofitesii, 
makiiii;  the  polite  spt^tvh  which 
courtc«v  demanded.  The  Mac- 
8han4*«  wer  •  not  intimate  with  the 
Fordt**,  yi<  knew  them,  in  fact, 
but  eviTv  one  had  been  a«ked  to 
the  ••wedding  ball.'* 

"Thank   vou,"   Mrs.  Forde  re- 


plied.  "  Aa  my  husband  could  Dot 
come,  I  brought  my  son  with  us ; 
he  only  arrived  unexpectedly  thia 
morning — you  remember  Hugh  ?  *' 

1^1  rs.  MacSbane  mnrmured  an* 
other  polite  platitude;  she  waa 
secretly  amused  at  the  idea  that 
the  was  expected  to  remember  any 
special  member  of  the  house  of 
Forde,  and  the  poor  woman  never 
dreamed  that  at  that  moment  there 
were  about  her  the  elementa  of  a 
dire  tragedy  to  be  forced  suddenly 
into  action  by  the  presence  of  that 
quiet-looking  man  with  the  brown 
beard. 

Mrs.  Forde  waa  about  to  pass  on 
with  her  son  and  daughter  when 
Mary  suddenly  came  up— a  dance 
being  just  over — upon  the  arm  of 
her  partner ;  she  s[x>ke  to  the  two 
ladies,  being  both  glad  and  sorry  to 
see  '*  llugh*s  people,'*  but  she  did 
not  at  first  notice  their  com* 
panioD ;  then,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  she  seemed  to  know 
that  her  lover  was  before  her ;  she 
had  not  looked  at  him,  but  she  felt 
that  his  eyes  were  upon  her  face, 
not  pentle  and  loving  in  their  ex* 
presi^ion,  but  cold  and  stem,  and 
upon  his  ungloved  hand  aho  saw 
her  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  fidelity. 

They  bowed  formally  to  one 
another,  but  the  parting  with  teara 
and  ki»ses  was  vivid  in  the  memory 
of  each  ;  Mary*8  face  was  aa  white 
as  her  dress,  and  she  wished,  with 
all  her  heart,  that  she  could  die ; 
but,  miserable  as  she  felt,  ahe  waa 
obliged  to  exert  herself  to  play 
the  part  of  the  happy  heroine  of 
the  evening;  she  never  missed  a 
dance,  and  she  tried  not  to  see  the 
stern,  sad  eves  which  seemed  to 
watch  her  ceaselessly  from  a  dis* 
tance.  Percival  took  her  into 
supper,  he  waa  unusually  demon- 
strative, and  made  sprightly  little 
jokes  about  the  approaching  wed* 
ding  breakfast  which  she  tried  hard 
to  enter  into ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
her  efiorts,   she  again  grew  faint 
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and  nervous  when  she  found  upon 
her  other  side  the  tall  figure  of 
Hugh  Forde. 

Fercival  was  not  slow  to  notice 
the  shifting  colour  upon  her  face, 
Dor  the  look,  almost  of  terror,  in 
her  eyes  which  were  generally  so 
gentle  and  soft  in  their  expression, 
but  not  a  word  or  sign  could  he 
detect  passing  between  her  and 
Forde.  As  she  rose  rather  hurriedly 
to  leave  the  table,  after  a  very  slight 
supper,  something  fell  just  beside 
her;  she  looked,  down,  but  did  not 
miss  any  of  her  ornaments ;  the  opal 
and  diamond  ring  which  Fercival 
had  given  her  as  the  seal  of  their 
engagement  sometimes  fell  off, 
being  too  large  for  her  finger,  but 
it  was  still  in  its  place. 

She  was  moving  away,  when  Forde 
stooped  and  picked  up  some  ol^ect 
which  had  escaped  her  notice.  *'  This 
is  yours,  I  think,  Miss  MacShane,*' 
he  said  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
tone ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  placed  in 
her  hand  the  antique  ring  she  had 
given  him  about  the  same  hour,  and 
on  the  same  night  of  June  six  years 
before.  By  the  rme  he  had  adopted 
he  had  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  refuse  the  ring,  or  to  get  up  a 
scene  of  any  kind ;  but  for  one  in- 
stant she  raised  her  sad  eyes  to  his 
face,  and,  angry  and  disappointed  as 
he  was,  the  look  went  to  his  heart. 

"To-morrow  night  in  the  old 
place,"  she  murmured  in  a  whisper 
80  hurried  and  so  faint  that  the 
words  scarcely  reached  him.  He 
bowed  slightly  in  reply,  and  then, 
taking  FercivaPs  arm,  she  went  back 
to  the  ball-room. 

"How  came  you  to  drop  that 
ring,  Mary?  '*  he  said.  **  I  did  not 
think  you  had  it  on  to-night,  indeed 
it  is  ages  since  I  have  seen  it.*' 

"  Oh  I  I  always  wear  it,  at  least 
almost  always,"  she  replied  lightly; 
she  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted 
off  her  heart  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  and  Forde  were  to  meet  once  in 
the  old  trysting-place  in  the  glen. 


Eandal  smiled  grimly;  he  knew 
her  words  were  false,  and  he  resolved 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  her 
movements  durine;  the  day  which 
had  still  to  elapse  before  she  became 
his  wife. 

The  following  night,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  Mary  once  more, 
as  in  bygone  days,  left  her  father's 
house  secretly  to  meet  the  man 
whom  she  had  deserted,  and  who 
had  been  but  too  true  to  her ;  she 
walked  along  quickly,  and  in  her 
mind  there  was  the  firm  resolve 
never  again  to  return  to  her  house 
unless  she  came  back  as  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Forde;  it  never  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  not  still  desire  to  become  her 
husband,  for  she  judged  him  by 
herself,  and  she  knew  that,  had  theur 

Eositions  been  reversed,  she  could 
ave  forgiven  him  over  and  over 
again ;  but  Forde  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff. 

She  had  passed  through  the  little 
gate  of  the  garden,  and  was  walking 
along  the  narrow  path  leading  to 
the  glen,  when  in  her  haste  she 
ran  against  one  of  the  old  women 
who  had  been  talking  about  her  the 
night  before ;  the  old  creature  be- 
lieved that  in  the  cries  of  the  Ban- 
shee, which  she  affirmed  she  had 
heard  on  two  occasions,  there  was 
danger  in  store  for  the  MacShanes, 
and  she  had  been  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house  since  sunset, 
more  like  a  restless  spirit  than  the 
dreaded  phantom  itself. 

"Miss  Mary!  an'  is  it  you  me 
darlin'  ?  "  she.  said,  catching  hold  of 
the  girl's  dress.  *^  For  the  love  iv 
the  blessed  Virgin  this  night  turn 
back  again  or  there'll  be  murdher ! 
Shure  he's  waitin'  for  ye  there  be- 
yant,  but  what  good  'ill  come  in  yer 
meetin'  an'  to-morrow  yer  weddin' 
day!  Didn't  I  hear  the  cry  agin 
wid  me  own  two  ears  as  I  come 
through  the  glen,  an'  glory  be  to 
Ood  this  night;"  and  she  fell 
on  her  knees  a&  ^^  ^^^:^«.^  '%k^ 
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erotned  hen^lf  devoutly — **  there  it 
18  agin.** 

Mary  listened,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  but  not  a  aound  broke  the  in- 
tenae  atillneM  of  the  summer  night. 
Then  she  laughed  nervously,  and 
breaking  away  from  the  old  woman 
continued  her  way  along  the  narrow 
path.  But,  before  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  atep^,  a  long,  low,  wailing  cry 
struck  upon  her  ear;  it  was  too 
like  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in 
the  deepest  agony  of  mental  suffer- 
ing  to  be  called  unearthly ;  and  yet, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
daughter  of  the  MacShanea  felt  in- 
dined  to  believe  in  the  Banahee, 
that  grandest  and  oldest  of  Irish 
superstitions,  and  fcr  generations 
the  herald  of  misfortune  or  death 
to  her  family. 

*^There'a  music  for  false  foot- 
steps !  **  muttered  the  old  woman,  as 
she  looked  after  the  fast  receding 
figtire  of  the  girl ;  **  but  what  use  to 
warn  her  ?  no  one  can  hold  her  back 
from  her  doom.** 

Standing  under  the  same  tree, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all 
their  stolen  meetings  years  before, 
Mary  and  Hugh  Forde  met  again ; 
but  she  got  irom  him  no  lover's 
greeting ;  he  could  not  forget  that, 
on  the  morrow,  she  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  another  man,  and  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  hand  which  she 
timidly  stretched  out  half-way  to- 
wards him ;  she  was  surprised  and 
startled  at  thia  reception,  for  she 
hoped  he  would  have  understood 
that  she  had  loved  him  in  spite  of 
her  seeming  infidelity;  she  never 
suspected  that  in  his  eyes  to  fail  in 
one  point  was  to  fail  in  all. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  Mary  spoke:  ^  Have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  '*  she  said. 

••Nothing/'  he  answered;  "1 
came  here  because  I  could  not  ex* 
plain  to  you  last  night  that  I  saw 
no  reason  why  we  should  meet 
again — in  private.  If  a  certain 
thing  happenedyWhich  has  happened, 


your  ring  waa  to  be  returned  to 
you — it  has  been  returned.** 

"  You  are  cruel  to  roe,*'  ahe  said. 
''Tou  are  sot  like  yourself;  why 
did  you  give  back  the  ring  in  that 
public  manner?  Why  not  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain  " 

"No  explanation  waa  necessary 
beyond  what  I  aaw  last  night.  la 
my  lonely  exile  I  heard  that  the 
woman  whom  I  loved  too  well 
to  drag  into  poverty  had  been 
faithless,  that  she  had  outlived  the 
memory  of  the  vowa  she  made  aix 
years  a^  in  thia  very  apot,  or  had 
found  it  expedient  to  put  them 
aside ;  I  travelled  night  and  dar  in 
order  to  prove  to  those  from  whom 
the  news  came  that  you  had  been 
misjudged  or  alandered;  I  longed 
to  prove  your  truth,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  the  whole  worid; 
and  although  I  have  not  yet  had  aa 
much  success  as  will  be  mine  if  I 
go  on  working  for  a  few  years 
more,  I  have  had  enough  to  juatifjr 
me  in  coming  forward  openly  to 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  It  would 
be  useless  to  tell  you  now  how  the 
conviction  of  your  fidelity  cheered 
mo  through  many  a  lonely  hour 
when  I  was  far  away,  for  women 
are  too  apt  to  ridicule  the  devoted 
love  of  the  man  whom  they  have 
fooled  for  their  own  pleaaure. 
What  did  I  find  when  1  reached 
home  vesterday  P  I  found  that  in 
a  few  hours  you  would  be  the  wife 
of  my — in  every  aenae — fortunate 
rival,  and  if  I  had  any  lingering 
doubts  upon  the  subject  your  ap- 
pearance with  him  last  night  would 
nave  dispelled  them.  I  nave  now 
but  to  wish  you  erery  happineaa, 
and  to  say  good-bye." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  apparently 
quite  unmoved  by  the  scared  and 
piteous  expression  of  her  face ;  but» 
pushing  it  aside,  ahe  flung  hiertelf 
at  his  feet,  and  eried  out, — 

^  1  will  not  let  you  go  with  such 
cmd  worda  for  your  last.    Hugh,  I 
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swear  to  you  that;,  if  I  had  not 
tfaought  you  were  dead,  I  would 
have  been  true  to  you.  Bemember 
that  there  is  no  intercourse  between 
your  family  and  ours;  remember 
that  for  six  years  I  never  heard 
from  you  or  of  you  ;  and  he — that 
man — persecuted  me,  and  my  father 
and  mother  urged  me  to  accept 
him ;  but  Ood  knows,  if  you  do 
not,  that  I  have  no  love  for  him, 
that  in  my  heart  I  have  been  faith- 
ful  to  you." 

He  looked  down  coldly  at  the 
sweet,  pleading  face,  with  its 
streaming  eyes. 

''It  may  be  so,"  he  answered; 
^  but  I  do  not  see  what  good  it 
can  do  either  of  us  to  discuss  the 
matter  now.  You  have  promised 
to  be  his  wife,  and  I  cannot  inter- 
fere." 

"You  have  no  wish  to  do  so," 
she  broke  out  passionately,  her 
pride  aroused  by  his  tone,  "  and  I 
have  humbled  myself  in  vain." 
Then,  breaking  down  suddenly,  she 
cried  rather  than  said,  "  Oh,  Hugh, 
to  think  that  you  could  be  so 
cruel ! " 

She  made  no  effort  to  rise  from 
her  knees,  and  as  he  watched  the 
trouble  in  her  face  his  sternness 
relaxed. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  said, 
more  gently.  **  When  you  ask  me 
to  trust  you  again,  Mary,  you  ask 
a  hard  thing;  besides,  to-morrow 
will  soon  be  here." 

"  But  you  can  save  me  from  to- 
morrow," she  answered;  "and  I 
came  here  to-night  to  ask  you  to 
do  it.  Hugh,  I  hate  him  !  It  will 
kill  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"  My  poor  darling ! "  * 

It  was  the  Hugh  of  old  who  spoke 
now. 

She  rose  quickly,  and  he  held 
out  his  arms  to  clasp  her  to  him ; 
but  before  she  could  yield  to  his 
embrace  she  was  seized  roughly  by 
the  shoulder,  and  flung  back  some 
paces,  while  Bandal  Percival  stood 


before  Hugh,  and  heaped  upon  him 
every  insulting  epithet  which  his 
angry  tongue  could  utter. 

Half  maddened  by  rage  and 
jealousy,  the  two  men  closed  with 
each  other  in  a  deadly  struggle,  but 
it  was  of  short  duration.  A  blow  on 
the  temple  from  Hugh's  muscular 
hand  sent  Percival  down  as  though 
he  had  been  shot,  and  he  was  dead 
before  Forde  could  stoop  over  him 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  injury 
he  had  received  from  the  stunning 
blow. 

Leaving  him  lying  where  he  fell, 
Hugh  turned  to  Mary,  who  was 
crouching  upon  the  ground,  with 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  I  have  freed  you  to  some  pur- 
pose, my  poor  girl,  he  said,  mourn- 
fully— "  freed  you  from  both  your 
lovers,  for  I  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  this  night's  work." 

She  tried  to  answer  him,  tried  to 
implore  him  to  save  himself  without 
the  loss  of  a  moment;  but  the  effort 
was  too  much  for  her  overwrought 
nerves,  and  she  fainted. 

He  took  her  up — she  was  but  a 
feather  weight  in  his  arms — and 
carried  her  home.  The  house  door 
was  still  open,  and  he  went  on 
through  the  hall,  and  iuto  the  room 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacShane  were 
sitting,  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  servants  whom  they 
had  sent  to  look  for  their  daughter. 
Forde  laid  her  upon  the  sofa,  and 
then  briefly  told  the  astonished 
father  and  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened. There  was  no  incoherence 
in  his  tale ;  and,  bewildered  as  they 
were,  they  were  able  to  understand 
him  only  too  well. 

When  he  had  flnished,  he  knelt 
down  for  a  moment  beside  the 
motionless  form  of  the  girl,  whose 
broken  faith  liad  brought  destruc- 
tion upon  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  the  man  whom  she  had 
promised  to  marry.  Her  face,  in 
its  death-like  repose,  looked  peace- 
ful enough,  but  in  the  si'  * 
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By  Oliyeb  J.  BdBKji:,  Esq.,  Babbisteb-at-Law. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

• 

AnoiraST  the  maDy  trials  of  interesfe 
'which  took  place  on  the  circuit  we 
have  failed  to  find,  previous  to  this 
comparativelj  irodern  date,  1817, 
eren  one  of  those  cases  which  now 
crop  up  so  frequently, — we  mean 
actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  In  this  year,  however, 
fiQch  an  action  was  brought,  not  in- 
deed by  the  lady  against  the  fickle 
swain,  but  by  the  lover  against  his 
fair  deceiver.  At  the  Lent  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Oalway  this  case 
was  tried,  and,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  local  papers  of  the  day,  so 
great  was  the  interest  taken  in  the 
proceedings,  that  every  lodging- 
house,  even  the  humblest,  in  the 
town  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
"  Lodging-house  keepers,"  writes 
the  correspondent  of  the  Freeman^s 
Journal,  **  are  making  now  a  rich 
harvest, — beds  a  pound  a  night,— 
but  then  it  is  not  so  expensive  when 
you  get  others  to  join  you.  Eive 
of  us  slept  in  one  bed  last  night  in 
a  double-bedded  room,  and  six  in 
the  other  bed.  It  was  like  the 
black  hole  of  Calcutta."  We  can 
well  believe  it  I*  Long  before  the 
appointed  time,  respectably  dressed 
crowds  anxiously  awaited  the  open- 
ing of  the  court,  and  when  at  length 
the  doors  were  flung  open  a  rush 
was  made,  and  instantly  every  avail- 
able seat  was  filled.  The  position 
of  the  parties,  the  presence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who  appeared  as  special 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  of  many  leading  mem- 


bers of  the  Irish  bar,  deepened  the 
interest  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  plaintiflf,  Lieutenant  Blake, 
was  a  member  of  an  old  and  respect- 
able Oalway  family.  He  entered 
the  royal  navy  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eighteenth  year,  and  had 
served  for  ten  years  on  board  the 
Hydra  line-of-battle  ship,  had  been 
in  many  engagements  at  sea;  but 
the  engagement  in  which  he  was 
now  involved  on  land  was  one  la 
which  fame  was  not  to  be  achieved ; 
one  in  which  the  auri  sacra  fames^ 
the  accursed  thirst  for  gold,  was  the 
only  moving  power;  one  in  which 
the  fair  object  of  his  admiration 
was,  indeed,  a  vain  old  woman  of 
sixty-five,  but  possessed  of  a  fee- 
simple  estate  —  such  were  her 
charms  I  —  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  She  was  known  in 
Oalway  as  the  widow  Wilkins,  and 
the  case  of  Blake  v,  Wilkins  is  still 
spoken  of  as  the  Widow  Wilkins'a 
case.  Her  husband  had  been  a 
stafl'-surgeon  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  reading  an  account  of  that 
memorable  siege  will  read  that  the 
general  fell  into  the  arms  of  an 
officer,  who  was  one  of  his  staff, 
close  by.  That  officer  was  Doctor 
Wilkins,  He  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  after  some  time  was  mar- 
ried to  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  a 
Miss  Brown,  a  lady  then  young,  and 
possessed  of  great  talents,  remark- 
able beauty  and  of  winning  man- 
ners. Ketiirning  to  Europe  in 
1776,  -Doctor  Wilkins  and  his  wife 
were  presented    at    iKe   <5.ci\sxS.  ^ 
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Oeorgc  III.,  and  it  it  related  that 
evf  n  that  monarch  was  ao  fascinated 
by  her  charms  that  he  spent  an  hour 
in  animated  conversation  with  her 
at  St.  James's.  The  happiness,  how- 
ever, of  her  and  her  husband  (for 
they  were  happy)  was  soon  to  end. 
He  caught  the  u^ver  which  raffed  in 
1775  in  Loudon,  and  on  the  Christ- 
mas night  of  that  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins  knelt  by  hi«  death-bed.  He 
had  been  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  and  had  devised  a  portion 
of  it,  amounting  to  almost  £60J  a 
year,  to  his  widow.  Heart-broken 
at  her  loss,  she  turned  to  reflect  on 
the  divine  maiim,  **How  favour  is 
deceitful  and  how  beauty  is  vain.** 
Had  she  been  a  (Catholic,  possibly 
she  would  have  retired  to  a  con- 
Tent.  For  fortr  fears  Mr#.  Wil- 
kins  lived  in  seclusion  on  her  estates 
near  Galway.  But  the  year  1815 
brought  a  change.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  terminated  the  long  strug- 
gle between  the  powers  of  Europe  ; 
a  general  peace  made  unnecessary 
the  great  armaments  uhich  the  em- 
pire had  previouvlv  maintained  by 
land  and  sea;  and  the  dischargecl 
oflBcers  of  the  fleets  and  army  re- 
turned to  idleness,  and  many  of 
them  in  poverty  to  their  homes. 

Amongst  those.  Lieutenant  Blake 
was  one.  He  had  been  twice  round 
the  world  in  the  Hytira  man-of- 
war;  but  the  Hydra  was  now  in 
dock,  her  crew  had  been  discharged, 
4md  so  it  behoved  the  hero  of  our 
story  to  look  about  for  some  favour- 
able chance.  It  is  the  aailor'a 
maiim, — 

"Any  port  in  a  storm.** 

His  mother  and  sister  resided,  in 
straitened  circumstances,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  (falway,  and  close  to  Brownville, 
where  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  spending 
the  closing  years  of  her  life.     One 
uld  say  that  beads  and  prayer* 
oks,  *^the  toys  of  age,**  ought 
to  have  been  uppermoat  in  her 


thoughts,  and,  when  she  did  look 
back  through  the  dimness  of  her 
si  I  ty- five  years,  that  it  should  hare 
been  with  the  sigh  of  memory  rather 
than  with  the  smile  of  hope. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  poeta  that 
the  mind  of  woman  is  inscrutable. 
The  Sphinx  of  mvthologr  waa  a 
female ;  and  though  we  should  be 
sorry  to  adopt  as  our  own  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Soman,  **  MuHeri  ne 
credas,*'  yet  we  certainly  are  not  an 
(Kdipus  to  read  the  enigma !  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  ladies  of 
Mr.  Blake*a  family  were  atteotm 
to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  that  when 
they  heard  her  speak  of  former 
times  —  tertiam  mtmicm  komimmm 
vivebai.  When  they  heard  ber 
speak  of  the  happiness  she  had 
enjoyed  with  her  husband,  thej 
hinted  that  all  waa  not  yet  loaC; 
and  that  perhapa  in  the  future  ahe 
might  partake  of  a  felicity  greater 
than  she  had  ever  known. 

By  degrees  the  idea  of  marriage 
was  once  more  forced  on  her  per> 
haps  unwilling  mind,  and  the  Tain 
old  lady  permitted  herself  to  be 
entrapped,  by  the  moat  rerolkiiig 
flattery,  into  a  promiae  of  marriaM. 
But  no  sooner  bad  ahe  accepted  Uie 
plaint ifi^s  suit  than  ahe  waa  be- 
sieged on  all  sides  by  his  creditors; 
a  watch  waa  set  upon  her  mofe- 
menta;  she  erentually  fell  cooi- 
pletely  iuto  the  grasp  of  these 
designioji  people,  and  waa  shot  oot 
from  all  intercourae  with  her  frien<b. 
At  last,  in  a  moment  of  wisdooi, 
ahe  resolved — and  she  acted  on  her 
resolution— to  break  oflT  thia  fatal 
connection,  and  (hime  Mm  lse> 
fnfSNr),  hence  sprang  the  celebrated 
case  of  BUke  venuM  Wilkina. 

The  presiding  judge  was  Baron 
Smith,  and,  as  it  was  one  of  bia  pe» 
culiaritiea  to  come  down  late  to 
court,  the  crowded  aaaemblj  were 
compelled  to  remain  in  expcvtatioQ 
from  early  morning  until  nia  lord- 
ship had  had  bia  lunch  at  two 
o'clock. 
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Messrs.  Yandeleur,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Lynch,  Jonathan  Henu,  and  Cramp- 
ton,  appeared  for  the  plaintiflf,  while 
Mr.  O'Connell  (who  had  Just  spoken 
for  four  hours  at  a  meeting  in  the 
parish  chapel  in  favour  of  Catholic 
JSmancipation),  with  Mr.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  Everard,  were  counsel  for 
the  defendant.  A  special  jury  having 
been  sworn,  the  case  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Crmropton,  who,  in  the  dry 
and,  to  the  manv,  unintelligible 
language  of  the  faw  of  pleading, 
went  through  the  counts,  all  varying 
the  cause  of  action,  but  all  agreeing, 
in  a  most  marvellous  and  intelligible 
manner,  in  claiming  the  sum  of 
£5,000  for  damage  done  to  the 
feelings  of  the  gallant  sailor. 

Mr.  Yandeleur  then  stated  the 
plaintiff's  case,  after  which  evidence 
was  then  given  in  support  of  it.  Mr. 
O'ConneU  was  expected  to  state  the 
case  for  the  defendant,  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  a  painful 
hoarseness.  He  therefore  requested 
Mr.'  Phillips  to  take  his  place. 

If  ever  counsel  succeeded  to  his 
fullest  expectations  in  laughing  a 
case  out  of  court,  Mr.  Phillips  did 
80  in  this  instance ;  but,  departing 
from  all  precedent,  his  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule were  aimed  at  his  own  client. 
''How  vainglorious,"  said  he,  **i8 
the  boast  of  beauty !  How  misap- 
prehended have  been  the  charms  of 
youth,  if  years  and  wrinkles  can 
thus  despoil  their  conquests  and 
depopulate  the  navy  of  its  prowess, 
and  beguile  the  bar  of  its  eloquence  I 
How  mistaken  were  all  the  amatory 
poets,  from  Anacreon  downwards, 
who  preferred  the  bloom  of  the 
rose  and  the  thrill  of  the  nightin- 
gale to  the  saffron  hide  and  dulcet 
treble  of  sixty-five !  *'  and  as  he 
was  proceeding  in  this  strain  his 
client  rose  and  left  the  court. 

"  The  reign  of  old  women,"  he 
aaid,  **  has  commenced,  and  if 
Johanna  Southcote*  converts  Eng- 


land to  her  creed,  why  should  not 
Ireland,  less  pious  perhaps,  kneel 
before  the  shrine  of  the  irresistible 
widow  Wilkins  ?  " 

Eeferringto  the  plaintiff,  he  said: 
"  For  the  gratification  of  his  avarice 
he  was  contented  to  embrace  age, 
disease,  infirmity,  and  widowhood, 
to  bend  his  youthful  passions  to  the 
carcass  for  which  the  grave  was 
opening — to  feed,  by  anticipation, 
on  the  uncold  corpse,  and  cheat  the 
worms  of  its  reversionary  corrup- 
tion. Educated  in  a  profession  pro- 
verbially generous,  he  offered  to 
barter  every  joy  for  money !  Bom 
in  a  country  ardent  to  a  fault,  he 
advertised  his  happiness  to  the 
highest  bidder !  and  ne  now  solicits 
an  honourable  jury  to  become  the 
panders  to  this  heartless  cupidity  I 
Harassed  and  conspired  against,  my 
client  entered  into  the  contract  you 
have  heard — a  contract  conceived 
in  meanness,  extorted  by  fraud,  and 
sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  most 
profligate  conspiracy !  Trace  it 
through  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
in  its  origin,  its  means,  its  effecta 
—from  the  parent  contriving  it 
through  the  sacrifice  of  her  son,  and 
forwarding  it  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  daughter,  down  to 
the  son  himself  unblushingly  acced- 
ing to  the  atrocious  combination  by 
which  age  was  to  be  betrayed  and 
youth  degraded,  and  the  odious 
union  of  decrepitude  and  preco- 
cious avarice  blasphemously  con- 
secrated by  the  solemnities  of 
religion ! " 

Mr.  Phillips  concluded  a  powerful 
speech  by  claiming  a  verdict  for  his 
client: — "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
remember  I  ask  you  for  no  mitiga- 
tion of  damages.  Noth ing  less  than 
your  verdict  will  satisfy  me.  By 
that  verdict  you  will  sustain  the 
dignity  of  your  sex — by  that  ver- 
dict you  will  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  national    character.     By  that 


*  This  impostor  died  in  EogUud  on  the  27th  Dec.,  1814. 
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▼erdict  jou  will  assure  not  ooly 
the  iiiiiueiiM  inultitudo  of  both 
•exes  that  thus  so  unusually  crowd 
arouud  you,  but  the  whole  rising 
geut'ration  of  your  country,  that 
marriage  can  never  be  attended 
with  honour,  or  blessed  with  happi- 
ness, if  it  has  not  ita  origin  in 
mutual  alTectiou !  I  surrender  with 
confidence  iny  case  to  your  de- 
cision." 

Mr.  Phillips  having  resumed  his 
•eat,  the  plaiatifT  aonsented  to 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  to  pay  his 
own  coats,  although  the  damages 
had  been  bid  at  J.5,000.  The  court 
then  rose,  and  Mr.  Pbillipr,  ex- 
hausted, and  exulting  at  having 
overthrown  his  advcnwry,  left  the 
court,  but  hardly  had  he  emerged 
into  tht)  street  when  he  was  way* 
laid  by  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  rushed 
at  him  and  struck  him  viulently 
with  a  honjie*whip  on  the  face  and 
ahoulders  ;  "  the  thont;  uindini; 
around  his  head,  the  lash  laid  heavy 
into  his  eve,  so  that  he  could  not 
see.  Atitr  much  ado  he  was 
rescued  and  brought  down  to  eat 
bis  dinner,  which  was  served  for 
the  bar  in  the  bnr-room.*** 

Mr.  Phillips  delivered  other  and 
not  lt*iis  remarkable  speeches  on  the 
circuit.  In  ifalway  he  was  cc>unn*l 
in  an  action  fur  libel,  bnmght 
by  the  Kev.  Curiielius  O'MuUan, 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  acaiiist 
McCorkill,  the  editor  of  ihe  Drrrji 
Journnlitt ;  and  in  Hoscominon  he 
wa««  o<>un«el  for  the  plaint itT,  in  an 
act  it'll  fur  s('durtii»n.  the  ca»e  t»f 
Conna^litMii  r.  Dillun. 

A.n.  X^VJ. — Junathnn  llenn,  ikho. 
in  1*^17,  had  b«-en  seerelsry  of  the 
Connaii;;lit  Har Sn-ietv,  irave  notuv, 
in  tlie  tarly  part  ui  the  pn-M'nt 
year,  of  his  int<-ntioii  to  quit  their 
rank.4.  an  he  wa-4  ab^mt  to  join  the 
Munsttr  circuit.  This  aituotmce- 
ment  uas  recei\ed  «ith  much  pain 
bv  th<i!H*    ^ith    whom    he  wa*  for 


seven  years  associated.  It  was  true 
that  from  the  absence  of  local  in- 
fluence ho  had  never,  from  hia 
joining  the  circuit  in  1812  to  hia 
leaving  it  in  1810,  held  a  single 
brief;  nevertheless,  tliej  taw  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  and  that 
the  day  would  come  when  he  must 
rise  to  high  eminence  at  the  bar, 
perhaps  to  the  highest.  How 
great  was  their  appreciation  of  hia 
abilities  and  worth  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  memorandum  in 
the  Bar  Book,  page  80  :— 

"Friday,  July  2,  1810.— Early 
in  the  late  term  the  aecretary  (Mr. 
John  Macau)  was  informed  bj 
Jonathan  Henn,  Esq.,  of  hia  in- 
tention of  retiring  from  the  Coo- 
naught  bar,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  determined  to  resign  the 
Connaught  circuit  for  that  of 
Muoster.  The  bar,  feeling  and 
reilecting  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  bustain,  and  being  desirous  to 
express  to  him,  at  parting,  the 
ei^teem  thev  entertain  for  hiin« 
authorized  and  directed  the  secre- 
tary to  invite  Mr.  Uenn  to  their 
tenn  dinner.** 

Mr.  Henn  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  his  name  appeart  in 
the  Bar  Bix>k  as  a  guest  on  thai 
evening  of  his  quondam  brothers. 
That  Mr.  Henn  did  a  wiae  act,  in 
exchanging  a  circuit  in  which  he 
had  no  i*oiinections  for  a  circuit  on 
which  he  had  connections,  was  the 
uiisnimous  opinion  of  his  frionda* 
Iinmedistely  on  joining  the  Mun- 
hter  circuit  ho  went  to  the  fore* 
most  ranks  of  the  bar,  and  waa 
considenui  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  a  brilliant  period.  He 
«a!i  associated  with  Kichartl  l^lor 
Shell,  James  Whiteside,  Thomas 
cnisgan,  (rerald  FitxGibbon,  and 
Fmiicis  MacUonougb,  in  the  de- 
feiii-e  of  Daniel  0*ConnelK  in 
lst;{.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
name  that   shall  live   long  in   the 
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annals  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
Irish  bar. 

He  was  grandson  of  a  judge,  son 
of  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
brother  of  a  master  in  chancery, 
the  late  Master  Henn. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  con- 
nected with  this  distinguished  legal 
family,  that  Henry  Henn,  the  above- 
mentioned  judge  (he  was  Lord 
Chief  Baron),  a  man  of  known 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
waq  remored  from  his  high  office 
by  Xing  James  II.,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  Chief  Baron  Sir 
Stephen  Rice,  tiie  maternal  an- 
cestor of  Thomas  Kice  Henn,  Q.C., 
the  present  chairman  of  the  county 
of  Oalway. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to 
mention  some  other  lawyers  of 
eminence,  contemporaries  of  Jona- 
than Henn  on  the  Connaught 
circuit: — of  Henry  North,  who 
in  his  undergraduate  course  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  out- 
stripped every  competitor,  and 
obtained  an  '^optime  "  in  all  of  the 
several  classic  and  scientific  depart- 
ments in  which  the  intellect  of  the 
student  is  made  to  sustain  a  public 
scrutiny  into  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  attainments.  To  ob- 
tain thus  an  ''  optime  *'  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  it  could  only  1)e 
won  by  merit  of  the  higliest  order. 

Of  the  Historical  Societv,  not 
then  suppressed,  Mr.  North  was 
the  brightest  ornament.  It  was  an 
established  custom  that  each  of  its 
periodical  sessions  should  be  closed 
Dy  a  parting  address  from  the  chair, 
reviewing  and  commending  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution.  The  task, 
as  a  mark  of  honour,  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  North.  It  was  the  last  of 
his  academic  efforte,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  masterpiece,  and 
the  author  was  urged  to  extend  the 
circle  of  his  admirers,  by  con- 
senting to  its  publication ;  but  his 
modesty  prevented  him  from  acced- 
ing to  this  proposal.    He  appeared 


as  counsel  in  every  record  on  the 
Connaught  circuit.  He  rapidly, 
therefore,  realized  a  fortune  which 
set  him  above  the  crowd  that 
followed  in  the  ministerial  wake. 
Lord  Manners  was  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  as  Mr.  North  was 
ranged  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  his 
merits  were  passed  over.  One 
of  the  most  important  occasions 
on  which  Mr.  North  appeared 
before  the  public  was  on  the  trial 
of  the  political  rioters  at  tho 
Dublin  Theatre.  He  was  appointed^ 
in  1830,  Judce  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  deeply  regretted  by  the 
profession  he  had  so  long  adorned. 

Mr.  John  Dalton  was  a  remark- 
able man  on  this  circuit,  and  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  North. 
About  the  year  1824  he  was  in  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  conveyancer, 
and  was  engaged  in  most  cases  on 
title.  Few  men  have  done  so  much 
as  he  did  to  throw  light  on  the  past 
history  of  his  country.  With  pride 
the  Connaught  Bar  Society  can 
number  amongst  its  associates  the 
writer  of  so  many  works  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  county  of  West- 
meat  h,  being  the  direct  descendant 
of  Sir  Walter  D*Alton,  who,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Office  of  Arms,  secretly 
married  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Louis» 
King  of  France,  and,  having  thereby 
incurred  that  monarch's  displeasure^ 
fled  to  England,  whence  he  passed 
to  Ireland  with  Henry  II.  on  the 
invasion  of  that  country.  John 
D'AIton  was  son  of  William  D*Alton^ 
Esq.,  of  Bessville,  county  of  West- 
meath,  and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Leynes.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1792,  and,  having  been  educated  by 
the  Kev.  Joseph  Hutton,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1806, 
where  he  graduated  in  due  course* 
Selecting  the  law  as  his  profesKion, 
in  1811  he  entered  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, London;    was    called    to  the 
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Irish  bar  iu  IB  13,  and  joioed  tho 
Connaught  circuit. 

Mr.    D* Alton's    first    published 
work  was  a  metrical  romance,  en- 
titled, *'  Dermid ;    or,  Kriu  in  the 
dajs  of  Dororhme,*'  which  appeared 
in  the  year  IS  11,  and  was  nighly 
spoken  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.   His 
attention  as  an  author  was  subse- 
fluently  directed  to  Irish  historical 
literature,  and  in  1818  he  success- 
fully competed  for  the  Conyngham 
gold  medial,  offered  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  the  best  essay 
on  ''The  Ancient  History,  Religion, 
and  Arts  of  Ireland  from  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  English  invasion,**  which  was 
published  in  the^Transactionsof  the 
Academy.'*     In  1833  Messrs.  Cald- 
well, of  Dublin,    commenced  the 
publication   of    The    /risk     Penny 
Mayazine^  edited   by  Mr.   Samuel 
Lover,  and  a  force  of  competent 
writers,  foremost  of  whom  was  Mr. 
D* Alton,    Lis    contributions   being 
chiefly     **  Illustrations     of     Irish 
Topography."     He  was  also  a  con* 
tribiitor  for    many   years    to    the 
Dflgesof  The  Dcbliic  UyivcRSiTT 
Maoaziice,  The  Oemtlemane  Ma^O' 
sine,  and  to  several  of  the  leading 
periodii^als  of  the  day.     In  ISiS  he 
was  elected  a  corres|Mmding  mem- 
ber of  the  Sociotv  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  s.in)o  year 
be  published   the  **  Memttirs  of  the 
Arcobishops  of  Dublin,*'  a  valuable 
repertory,  and  also  his  *' History  of 
the  County  of  Dablin,"  for  w  hich  he 
bad  been  for  many  vears  collecting 
naterials.     In  ISil  ho  published  a 
'*  History  of  Drogheda  and  its  En- 
virons." His  "  Anuals  of  llovle  "  ap- 
pean*d  in  ISt.*!.     This  work  gives 
the  hiittorv  of  the  countnr  fn>m  the 
earliest  period  to   the  year  1245, 
when  the  annals  terminate :  it  eon- 
tains   notices   of   many   old    Irish 
families,  which  renders  the  work  of 
great  value  to  the  antiquary  and  to 
the  genealogist. 

Mr.  D'Alton  produced  in   1855 


his  *'  Illustrations,   Historical  and 
OenealogicalyOf  King  James*8  Armj 
List,  1G89,"  a  work  of  great  resear^ 
and    merit,    and   which  aoon   ran 
through  a  second  edition.     Uia  lasl 
work  was  the  "  History  of  Dundalk."* 
published  in  1864.  Besides  all  these 
tie  has  left  nearly  200  volumea  of 
manuscripts,  which  we  hope  one  daj 
to  see  published.     Oiftod  bejood 
other  men  with  every  quality  that 
could  endear  him  to  his  profaaaioiud 
brethren,  he  lived  lon^  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  circuit.  Foraeveral 
years  before  hia  death  he  waa  a 
constant  reader  at  the  Kins'a  lana 
Library ;  and  even  then,  wlieii  the 
weight  of  old  age  waa  upon  bim,  hfl 
would  endeavour  to  climb  the  high 
ladders  of  the  library  for  a  book 
rather  than  disturb  the  junior  bar> 
risters  near  him,  though  need  it  be 
told,  that  what   he  conaidered  as 
the   infliction  of  a  trouble  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  pleaaure 
by  them.    Often  has  the  writer  of 
these  pages  helped  to  procure  for 
him  those  books  from  which  tha 
good  old   man   eitrscted   sueh    a 
wealth  of  archaeological  emditioo. 
Surrounded  by  a  worthy  and  loving 
fsniily,  John  D'Alton  died  on  thfl 
20th  May,  1808,  leaving  after  bias  a 
name  of^  stainleas    honour,    much 
worth,  and  great   learning.      His 
hearse  was  followed  to  the  Olaame- 
vin  Cemetery  by  many  roembera  of 
the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy,  of  which 
he  was'a  distinguished  member,  bj 
the  judgea  and    bj    the   leaders, 
Protestant  as  well  aa  Catholic,  of 
the  circuit  to  which  he  had  formeriy 
belonged ;  for  though  D* Alton  waa 
a  Catholic,  he  was  never  known  to 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  others. 
At  the  first  meeting,  sfter  his  de* 
cease,  of  the  Koyal  Iriah  Academj, 
Lord    Talbot     'de    Malahide    pro- 
nounced a  graceful  tribute  to  his 
literary  and  aocial  character. 

FuUowing  in  his  footsteps  was  a 
member  of  the  other  branch  of  tha 
legal  prufesaion,  James  Hardman^ 
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who  has  aldo  left  his  name  on  the 
page  of  historj. .  His  business  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Con- 
oaaght  circuit.  His  ''History  of 
Galwaj;"  his  '•  History  of  Far- 
Coxwaugbt;"  and  his  ''  Irish  Min- 
strelsy "  are  well  known. 

Another  barrister  on  the  circuit 
at  this  period — we  speak  of  1826 — 
was  Mr.  Martin  Ffrench  Lynch. 
He  with  Mr.  Donelan,  Mr.  BeDew, 
and  Mr.  MacEenna  were  amongst 
the  first  Boman  Catholics  who  took 
advantage  of  the  enabling  statutes 
of  1798.  His  name,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  associated  with  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  day  in  many  cases  of  interest. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Oalway,  and  joined  the  Connaught 
dreuit  immediately  after  his  call  to 
the  bar. 

The  Lynches  of  Galway  are 
descended  from  a  German  family, 
whose  cradle  was  the  city  of  Lintz 
in  Austria.  They  came  to  England 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  settled 
in  Bristol,  whence  they  removed  to 
GMway  and  became  one  of  the 
foremost  amongst  the  tribes  who 
had  conferred  upon  them,  by  Pope 
Innocent  YIII.,  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  prelate  or  warden. 
Mr.  Lynch  was  younger  son  of  Mr. 
Lynch  of  Benmore,  whose  family 
has  since  divided  into  two  branches, 
now  represented,  the  elder  by  John 
Wilson  Lynch,  Esq.,  of  Eenroore, 
and  the  other  by  George  Lynch 
Staunton,  Esq.,  of  Clydagh,  both 
magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants 
for  Oalway.  Being  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  besides  being  widely 
connected  with  the  leading  families 
of  his  native  county,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  became  advising  counsel 
to  most  of  them.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  observation  that  a  poem 
on  his  death  is  to  be  found  in  the 

eages  of  the  book  of  the  Connaught 
ar — the    only  poem    in  the  Bar 
Book.* 


The  remainder  of  our  chapter  is 
a  notice  of  murders  and  of  their 
detection.  The  case  we  shall  first 
select  is  remarkable  for  the  singular 
plan  struck  out  by  the  murderer  to 
escape  suspicion.  His  name  was 
M' Guinness.  Ho  was  a  peculiarly 
powerful-looking;  man,  standing  up- 
wards of  six  feet,  strongly  pro- 
portioned and  of  great  muscular 
strength.  His  countenance,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  good,  his 
face  being  colourless,  his  brow  heavy, 
and  the  whole  cast  of  countenance 
stern  and  forbidding.  He  was  a 
farmer  residing  at  a  village  nearly 
in  a  line  between  the  little  town  of 
Claremorris,  and  the  smaller  but 
more  ancient  one  of  Ballyhamnis, 
near  the  borders  of  the  county  of 
Mayo.  With  him  lived  his  mother 
and  wife,  a  young  woman  to  whom 
he  had  not  been  long  married  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  and  with 
whom  he  had  never  any  altercation 
such  as  to  attract  the  observation  or 
interference  of  the  neighbours. 

It  was  on  a  market  evening  of 
Claremorris,  in  the  year  1820 
(M'Guinness  had  gone  to  the 
market),  when  his  mother,  h 
withered  hag,  bent  with  age,  hob- 
bled with  ^reat  apparent  terror 
into  the  cabin  nearest  to  her  own, 
and  alarmed  the  occupants  by 
stating  that  she  had  heard  a  noise 
in  an  inner  room,  and  that  she 
feared  her  daughter-in-law  was 
doing  some  harm  to  herself.  Two 
or  three  of  the  neighbours  returned 
speedily  with  her,  and  entering  the 
cnamber  saw  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  lying 
on  the  ground.  There  was  no 
blood  nor  mark  of  violence  on  any 
part  of  the  body  except  on  the  face 
and  throat,  round  wnich  a  neck- 
handkerchief  was  suffocatingly  tied. 
She  had  evidently  been  strangled, 
and  both  face  and  neck  were 
blackened  and  swollen. 


*  '*  Lines  on  the  Interment  of  Martin  Ffrench  L/nch,  an  old  anl  valned  Member  of  the 
Connanght  Bar." 
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Who,  then,  had  porpetrated  tho 
deed  'r  was  the  question  whispered 
by  all  the  nei:;h hours  as  they  eame 
and  weitt.  M*(iuiune>p,  aceurding 
to  his  mother's  accuu lit,  had  not  vet 
returned  from  the  market :  the  old 
woman  herself  would  not  have  had 
stn*ngth  to  aoeomplish  the  munler, 
even  if  bloody-minded  enough  to 
attempt  it ;  and  it  was  next  to  an 
impoi^^ibility  that  the  vouni;  woman 
herHclt'  ccMiJd  have  eommitted  self- 
dc««t ruction  in  puch  a  manner. 

While  the  eallous  old  woman  was 
thus  so  bkiitully  supporting  hiT  i)art 
ID  the  murderous  drama,  tho  enief 
perfi^rnuT,  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
scfu  to  have  returned  from  the 
market  since  the  e>tmmi:«^ion  of  the 
horrid  deed,  crossed  a  nei^hbourin;; 
river,  and  on  the  oppo^ite  stiie 
chaiict  >i  to  meet  a  eountry  tailor, 
whi»  was  proi*eediug  from  one  vill:i:;e 
to  nn'^'thiT  to  fxeroisc  his  erafr. 
And  here  the  murderer,  as  n;ur- 
dt-riTi  (jcnerallv  do.  lo'*t  his  judi;- 
nieitt  ;  ior  a  pfan  sui^^e^ted  itsi-It' 
to  liim  on  the  spur  of  tht*  moment, 
cm  uhii'U  he  acteil,  and  which  woi 
afterwards  to  nvoil  \\it)i  dc.<«truction 
0:1  his  head,  lie  f<»roed  the  tailor 
to  t3%e  on  IiIh  kne«\«  Oav  mn*i  ft-arful 
oati.'i  tiiat  he  wouid  nt-MT  divuL'o 
w}iat  !»:inuM  then  be  revcalcti  to 
hiiir.  aitd  that  lit*  Mould  act  in  >trict 
cii.f'rtuilv  with  t  le  ilinvtions  he 
h)i  »;.ll  rcfivr,  threateuins:.  at  ti;c 
satr.t-  tiiiic,  if  he  sht  u!d  rifu-c  com. 
p  i.iii>-'-,  to  l>eat  out  hi^  brains  atid 
11::'::  l.ttn  into  the  river. 

l  iie  atTri^hted  taili»r  having  takon 
the  rxpnrcil  «»aths.  M*<tuinni'Ss 
Ci'iit'e-Sid  to  him  the  nninh^r  t-f 
hi-«  wifi'.  \\-*iH]i  ut  the  same  lime 
h«>riJ>le  itnprLvations,  that  if  cvir 
tt  v>'r{  uu  the  ^u^j«■ct  <  ^'^ap*  d  the 
ta:i  I  -  hp-*  he  wouM,  di-a^l  or 
ttli^i  .  taki*  dt-ailly  vcn^'ean«*c  u[><in 
liini  Ho  (ht-n  proeeeled  Vt  cut 
and  'iiii^e  hi^  hat  in  several  places, 
u:.tl  :ij!:cti- 1  various  .'•i^rntchos  on 
hit  h*.al  and  (slcc,  dire- •.-tin;;  tho 
tuil'.  r  I J  uadcrt  tiiat  he  had  found 


him  attacked  by  four  men  on  the 
road  on  his  return  from  Clanmor- 
ris;  and,  to  give  more  appear^ 
anco  of  probability  to  tho  tale,  he 
obliged  his  involuntary  aecessorv, 
after  tlie  fact,  to  bear  him  on  his 
back  to  a  cabin  at  some  distance, 
as  if  tlie  murderer  were  too  weak 
to  proceed  thither  himself  after  the 
violcntassaultconimlttod  upon  him. 

On  reaching  the  cabin  with  this 
troublesome  man  on  his  shoulders, 
tlie  tailor  told  die  story  as  directed ; 
whHc  M'Guinness  himself,  showing 
his  scratches  and  detailing  in  % 
weak  voice  the  assault  on  him  bj 
men  whom  he  did  not  know,  af- 
fected such  faintncss  an  to  fall  from 
the  chair  on  which  ho  had  been 
placed.  A  farrier  was  then  pro* 
cured  at  his  request,  and  to  such 
lengths  did  he  proceed  with  the 
plan  he  had  struck  out,  that  he  got 
himself  blooded,  though  the  fkr- 
rier  shrewedly  observed  at  the  same 
time  (according  to  the  evidence 
given  by  him  subseqently)  that 
tiu-re  seemcil  to  l>e  no  weakness 
whatever  about  him,  except  in  his 
voice,  and  that  his  pulse  was  strong 
and  ref^ilar. 

<  >vtTcomc  with  terror,  tlie  tailor 
on  tho  following  day  disappeared 
from  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
di«l  not  return,  though  M'liuinnesa 
nn«l  his  mothi-r  were  at  once  com- 
iiiittrd  on  suspicion,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  the  en^^uin^  assizes,  when 
lie  came  forward.  prol>ably  a^  much 
induceil  by  the  Inrgc  reward  for 
tiic  niurderiTs  conviction  as  br 
the  de>ire  of  disburdening  himself 
<»f  the  frarful  secret  that  weighed 
upon  him. 

Thorc  was  much  interest  excittnl 
at  th#*  ^pr^Ilg  u*-i/'*s  of  \^M  by 
the  ttial  of  i)i«*  two  accused;  they 
weri'  .irraigiie<l  t«"»goilier  before 
^Ir  Jiisiic«»  Vaiidvlfur.  Mr.  George 
French,  Mr,  i'ranipton,  and  Mr. 
Kelly,  appt-aritig  u»r  (he  crown, 
while  Mr.  (lUthrie  and  Mr.  Uauiel 
defended  the  priswurs. 
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Mr.  French  said  that  he  never 
in  bis  experience  came  across  so 
extraordinary  a  murder  as  this. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  stories 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  both  the 
murder  and  tbe  detection.  He 
then  stated  the  case,  and  called  tbe 
tailor»  whose  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  aheady  mentioned. 

His  testimony,  bearing  strongly 
the  impress  of  trutb,  singular 
though  it  was,  was  strengthened 
by  that  of  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  seemed  greatly  af- 
fected while  deposmg  that  he  had 
met  M^ Guinness  in  Glaremorris  on 
the  day  of  the  murder,  and  that 
the  handkerchief  afterwards  found 
round  his  sister's  neck  had  been 
worn  by  the  murderer  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

There  was  not  an  iota  of  evi- 
dence for  the  prisoners,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  verdict  against  the  son 
was  handed  in,  though  his  vile  ac- 
complice was  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence,  much  to  the  regret  of  a 
crowded  court. 

Mr.  JusticeVandeleur  then  passed 
sentence,  condemning  the  prisoner 
to  death;  but  tbat  sentence  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  for  on 
the  day  following  the  conviction  he 
was  found  hanged  in  his  cell  by 
the  same  handerchief  with  which 
he  had  murdered  bis  unfortunate 
wife.  How  that  handkerchief  got 
back  into  his  possession  no  man 
could  tell. 

Another  extraordinary  case  of 
detection  of  murder  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  Gal  way.  The 
story  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers  migh  witht  more  equal 
justice  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  North-east  Circuit,  inas- 
much as  the  persons  were  tried  and 
convicted  in  Downpatrick  for  a 
murder  committed  in  the  county  of 
Down  many  years  before.  But  as  the 
judge  who  tidied  the  case,  and  the 
attorney-general  who  prosecuted, 
both  belonged  to   the  Connaught 


circuit,  and  as  the  arrest  was  made 
in  the  town  of  Galway,  where  the 
accused  had  for  a  long  time  previa 
ously  resided,  we  think  we  should 
fail  in  our  duty  if  we  were  not  to 
place  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing tale,  which  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  story  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  not 
indeed  as  the  novelist  has  given  it, 
but  as  we  read  it  in  the  **  Newgate 
Calendar." 

About  the  year  1823,  there  lived 
in  the  town  of  Galway  a  victualler 
named  Hughes ;  he  was  not  a  Gal- 
way man  by  birth,  nor  originally 
a  victualler  by  trade,  but,  having 
settled  there  some  years  previously, 
he  entered  into  the  business,  and 
soon  realized  a  moderate  fortune. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  there  were  few  gentlemen 
in  the  county  with  whom  his  word 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  £100 
worth  of  cattle,  and  this  man,  who 
was  the  envy  of  his  brother  victual- 
lers, bore  strongly  the  apparent 
marks  of  prosperity,  and  a  contented 
mind  shone  forth  in  his  florid,  good- 
humoured,  open  countenance. 

He  was,  we  are  told,  a  model  for 
others  in  all  the  relations  of  life :  a 
good  father,  a  kind  friend,  and 
a  strict  observer  of  his  religious 
duties.  When,  however,  he  in- 
dulged too  freely  in  drink,  as  he 
sometimes  used  to  do,  he  was 
wont  to  give  way  to  a  jesting  turn 
of  mind,  which  was,  sometimes  at 
least,  not  pleasant  to  his  neigh- 
bours. Now  it  did  so  happen  that 
he  had  regaled  himself  one  day — 
it  was  in  the  summer  of  1823  — 
and  by-and-by  this  propensity  be- 
came observable.  While  in  the 
height  of  his  humour,  scattering 
his  witticisms  broadcast,  there 
entered  his  shop  a  pedlar,  upon 
whom  Hughes  directed  his  battery. 

"You  look,  Mr.  pedlar,  as  if  a 
good  beef  steak  would  not  do  you 
much  harm  this  morning." 

**Begorra,  you  may  say  that,** 
said  the  pedlar. 
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*•  Well,  my  friend,**  rejoined  the 
butcher.  '*I  should  not  like  to 
trust  jou  with  the  price  of  a  beef 
fteak." 

**  Ah,  then,  maybe  jou*d  be  right 
in  that  Minie/'  rejoined  the  stranger, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  him  like  one 
ttriving  to  recall  a  half- forgotten 
dream.  ** Though,  Mr.  Hughes,  it 
is  not  every  one  that  is  to  be  taken 
by  his  looks." 

**  It  is  in  hemp  you  ought  to  be 
dealing,  my  friend;  take  care,  did 
you  mistake  your  trade?** 

'*Faix,  then,  if  every  man  got 
his  due."  said  the  pedlar,  **more 
than  me  would  be  dailin*  in  hemp. 
But  you  needn't  be  so  hard  on  nie 
all  out,  Misther  McCann." 

On  hearing  tliis  name — it  was 
his  true  one — which  he  had  not 
heaid  for  years,  tlie  victualler 
started,  while  a  fierce  blaze  deepened 
the  hue  of  his  cheek,  flitted  across 
his  brow,  and  the  next  moment 
subsided  into  monumental  pale- 
ness. He  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, immediately,  and  remarking, 
laughingly,  how  curiously  people 
were  at  times  mistaken  for  otliers. 
took  an  opportunity  of  following 
the  pedlar,  who  had  advanced 
into  the  shambles  hard  by,  and 
invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

Punctual  to  tlie  hour  the  pedlar 
made  his  appearance  at  Hughes's 
stall,  situated  in  one  of  tliose  arch- 
ways which  are  a  characteristic  of 
this  Spanish-built  city,  and  which 
strike  the  !(tranger  so  much  as  he 
wanders  tlirough  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  breakfast  was  excellent 
an«l  ample,  and  the  pe<lUr  was 
rec(*ived  with  great  apparent  cor- 
diality and  welcome,  and  was 
pressed  immoderately  to  consider 
tiimself  at  home  and  to  partake 
plentifully  of  the  fare  before  him. 
He  did  ample  justice  to  the  meal, 
although  he  discovered  his  enter- 
tainer several  times  scanning  him 
with  an  expression  of  countenance 


that  he  by  no  means  liked.  The 
breakfast  over,  Hughes  invited  hia 
guest  to  take  a  walk,  stating  that 
he  would  show  him  part  of  the 
city:  and  accordingly  thev  sallied 
foith  from'  tlie  archway,  which  was 
off  Shop  Street,  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  fine  old  collegiate 
diurcli  of  Sl  Nicholas,  and  wiihin 
a  pistol  shot  of  the  house,  over  the 
door  of  which  is  inserted  the  slab 
containing  the  far-famed  death'a 
head  and  cross  bones.  Thence  he 
led  his  guest  to  an  eminence  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  ci^ 
called  Fort  Hill,  which  tenninatea 
in  a  precipice,  lashed  by  the  wavea 
when  the  tide  is  in,  whilst,  scattered 
over  ita  surface,  are  several  deep 
wells. 

The  victualler  made  no  alluaion 
whatever,  during  breakiast,  to  the 
fact  that  the  pedlar  had  called  him 
McCann  on  the  previoua  day,  nor 
to  tlie  county  from  which  they 
both  came.  As  they  went  along, 
however,  he  made  some  inquiries, 
as  if  to  pound  his  companion.  But 
the  latter  had  become  wary.  In 
fact,  as  they  left  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  town  behind,  fear  began  to 
grow  upon  him  as  he  found  himself 
alone,  even  in  daylight  and  adjoin* 
ing  a  bustling  city. 

This  fear  was  strengthened  by 
the  manner  of  Hughes,  who  some- 
times strode  on  a  few  steps,  as  if 
labouring  under  excitement,  and 
then,  when  halted,  began  to  atam* 
mer  out  some  observations  to  his 
companion,  while  he  occaaionally 
flung  searching  glances  around,  as 
if  to  ascertain  who  might  be  in 
view.  So,  after  having  twice  or 
thrice  expressed  his  wish  to  return  to 
the  city,  on  reaching  the  first  of  ths 
wells  the  pedlar  refuted  to  proceed 
any  farther,  and  turned  to  retraee 
his  steps  at  an  increased  pace, 
althougii  he  did  not  venture  to 
run.  Calling  on  him  in  vain  to 
return,  Hughes  now  darted  furiously 
after    him  with  the    intention    of 
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forcing  him  back,  but  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  sight  of  some 
persons,  and  the  pedlar  pmsued 
his  way  to  the  city  with  a  step 
quickened  by  fear. 

On  regaining  his  humblelodgings, 
the  stranger  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
to  tlie  house  of  the  mayor,  to  whom 
he  accused  Hughes,  or  M'Cann 
(which  was  his  real  name),  of 
having  perpetrated  a  murder  in  the 
county  of  Down  ten  years  previously. 
The  charge  was  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
peaceable,  prosperous,  and  even 
humorous  habits  of  the  accused, 
that  the  mayor,  at  first,  utterly 
scouted  the  tale,  saying  that  the 
pedlur  must  be  completely  mis- 
taken as  to  the  identity  of  the  man. 
But  the  accuser  was  so  clear  in  his 
statement,  recollecting  M'Cann  so 
well  while  a  journeyman  baker  (his 
original  trade),  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  murder,  on  his 
arrival  in  Galway,  and  was  so  in- 
timately acquainted  witli  everything 
connected  with  him,  that  in  a  short 
time,  after  having  detailed  the 
morning's  proceedings,  he  satisfied 
the  mayor  of  the  well-groundedness 
of  the  charge. 

The  magistrate,  of  course,  forth- 
with proceeded  to  act  on  the  in- 
formation, and  the  butcher  was 
placed  under  arrest.  He  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  Down- 
patrick,  and  at  the  next  assizes  was 
put  on  his  trial  for  wilful  murder,* 
before  Mr.  Justice  Moore,  who  had 
been  for  a  short  time  on  the  Con- 
naught  circuit  Great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  procesdings,  and  many  of 
bis  friends  came  from  Galway  to  hear 
the  case,  for  it  seemed  to  them  in- 
credible that  a  man  of  his  spotless 
reputation  should  be  placed  in  the 
felon*s  dock.  It  appeared  also 
marvellous  that  the  Crown  could 
obtain  witnesses  of  the  murder  ten 


years  after  its  commission.  The 
witnesses,  however,  were  yet  living 
who  had  been  examined  at  the 
coroners  inquest,  and  who  made 
depositions  before  the  magistrates. 

The  first  witness'  produced  was 
a  man  named  John  Walker,  and  he 
remembered  having  seen  the  body 
of  Owen  M*Adam  floating  in  the 
canal  near  the  bridge  of  Ooulavey, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the  day 
in  question.  In  his  pockets  there 
was  a  small  morsel  of  ginger,  but 
no  tnoney.  On  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased  there  were  marks  of  blood, 
and  his  body  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  much  violence;  whilst  on 
the  canal-banks  were  footmarks, 
stamped  deeply  into  the  sand,  as  if 
•a  deadly  struggle  had  taken  place 
there.  Witness  had  seen  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  horse-dealer, 
on  the  evening  before,  in  company 
with  the  prisoner,  who  was  then 
dressed  in  a  grey  fustian  jacket 

Fanny  M'Donnell  next  deposed 
that  she  was  the  owner  of  a  tavern 
in  Temple-Hamilton ;  that  she  re- 
membered the  night  of  the  murder 
distinctly,  and  that  the  deceased, 
accompanied  by  three  men,  one  of 
whom  wore  a  grey  fustian  jacket, 
partook  of  refreshments  at  the  bar 
of  her  house  on  that  evening ;  that 
she  saw  deceased  take  a  bundle  of 
bank-notes  and  some  ginger  out  of 
his  pocket  while  at  the  table,  and 
that  he  told  her  he  was  a  horse- 
dealer. 

The  third  witness,  John  Cham- 
bers, deposed  that  he  saw  deceased 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder  in 
Mrs.  McDonnell's  tavern,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  men ;  that  he 
took  out  a  quantity  of  notes,  and^ 
also  a  watch  with  the  picture  of 
four  soldiers  on  the  dial.  Never 
saw  such  a  watch  either  before  or 
after.  Between  five  and  six  o*clock 
deceased  left  in  company  with  the 
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oUkt  men.  Ha»l  a  prey  horse,  with 
a  swi'ch  tail,  h\  tlie  l»ri(ilo. 

Th«'  fourth  witness,  Jumos  Cham- 
ben*,  heard  the  i-risoner,  to  whoso 
idi-iitity  ho  now  i.\vore.  l«'ll  the  <lc- 
ceasecl  that  lio  wouM  accompany 
him  from  Ttmple  llumihon  to  Lis- 
bum.  Dei'oasi'il  was  leading  a 
wlnto-coli'ured  horse. 

The  fifth  witness  was  James 
Roonry.  who  lived  near  Lisbum  ; 
remembered  the  deceased  coming  to 
his  house  on  the  night  of  the  alleged 
murder,  accompanifd  l<y  M*Cann. 
It  was  then  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  lie  appeared  to  have  been  under 
the  intlucnoe  of  drink.  M'Cann 
made  him  take  two  glasses  more. 
They  Imd  a  ^rrey  |»ony  with  them. 

The  sixth  witnesr>  was  a  person 
nanud  Adam  Sloane.  He  was  a 
baker,  and  n-nit-mbered  that  he  had 
M'Cann  in  his  employment  at  a 
salar>'  of  six  ^htllint:s  a  week  ;  he 
left  his  (witness's)  employment  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  murder. 
The  cause  of  his  leaving  was  that 
tliere  were  races  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. an«l.  as  pinnission  had 
been  refuse«l  him  to  attend  those 
races,  he  threw  up  his  place  and 
went  there.  M'Cann  was  llien 
about  twenty  years  <»f  a:^e  and  very 
slender,  he  was  now  very  corpu- 
lent. 

Janus  Vanco,  the  seventh  wit- 
ness, lived  at  Tandragee.  remem- 
bered the  v:»Uh  of  Julv.  \^\\\.     On 

m 

that  day  a  \oung  mnn  uhout  '^^l  years 
of  age  called  at  his  house,  he  had 
with  hiu)  a  dork  grey  colt  with  a 
SBitch  tail ;  he  n^ked  witness  for 
gru^s  i'>r  a  month  for  him  ;  he  left 
the  h'lrse  there  and  never  returned 
for  it.  C\uld  not  swear  positively 
it  was  the  prisoner,  but  belivied  it 
was.  The  young  man  offered  to 
sell  w.tru>s  a  watch  with  iJio  pic- 
ture <f  i''jur  soldii  rs  on  the  dial. 

The  eightli  witness  was  tlie  ped- 
lar, lie  <h-p«*sed  that  he  had  been 
a  baker,  nixt  a  ba»ket muktr.  and 
DOW  a  pedlar  ly  tiode;  tliat  ho  had 


been  on  tlie  canal  the  night  of  the 
murder,  that  he  passed  M  Cann  and 
the  <leceased  as  they  were  going 
towards  Libhum,  the  latter  being 
very  tipsy  and  leading  a  grey  horse, 
with  a  long  switch  tail,  by  the  rein  ; 
that  he  knew  M'Cann  well,  inas- 
much as  they  were  both  bakers ;  he 
could  distinctly  see  by  tlie  moon- 
light the  faces  of  both.  On  the 
next  <lay  ho  heard  of  the  nturder. 
and  saw  the  man  whom  he  had 
passed  a  few  hours  previously  taken 
out  of  tlie  w*ater.  He  met  M'Cann 
a  day  or  two  after,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  suspected  of  tlie  murder, 
and  to'  fly  for  his  life.  M't*ann, 
denying  all  knowledge  of  the  aflfair, 
took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  m 
watch  with  a  dial,  on  which  tliero 
was  a  painting  of  soldiers. 

On  cross-examination  the  witness 
admitted  tliat  he  had  not  made  at 
the  time  any  depositions,  nor  given 
any  evidence  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, the  reason  he  assigned 
being  that  he  was  apprehensive  lest 
he  should  be  himself  accused  of 
the  murder.  He  had  followe<l  the 
basket-making  business  until  lately, 
and  carried  in  his  pack  a  number 
of  fancy  huskets.  For  the  last  five 
years  he  had  travelled  over  the 
north  of  Ireland,  supporting  him* 
self,  and  ut  the  same  time  seeing 
tlie  country,  and  stopping  at  his 
customers*  houses  wherever  he  went. 
By  some  accident  he  visited  Sligo 
early  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
(1*^*^3).  Ho  had  disposed  of  all 
his  things,  and  purchased  in  tliat 
town  a  new  stock  of  gooils,  which 
he  put  on  his  back,  and  he  turned 
towards  Temple -Hamilton.  As  he 
was  leaving  Sligo  for  his  northern 
homo,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  It  was  a  regi- 
ment tliat  was  leaving  Sligo  for 
Castlehar,  and  it  occurred  to  de- 
ponent that  he  could  not  do  l>etter 
than  accompany  the  >oltiier«,  that 
be  Would  have  musio  and  company 
on  his  way,  and  |>crbaps  dispose  of 
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his  trinkets  to  the  men  at  the  end 
of  tlieir  journey.  His  success  was 
more  complete  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and,  accordingly,  in  Castle- 
bar  he  replenished  his  pack,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  without 
"well  knowing  which  road  he  had 
taken,  disposing  of  his  goods  as  he 
went  along;  he  found  himself  in 
Headford  on  the  next  night,  and, 
rising  early  the  following  morning, 
proceeded  towards  Galway ;  and  it 
was  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  that 
he  saw  M'Cann  for  the  first  time 
after  so  many  years.  On  being 
questioned  as  to  his  reason  for 
visiting  Galway,  he  replied  that 
from  the  moment  he  had  left  Cas- 
tlebar  until  his  arrival  in  Galway 
he  asked  no  questions,  but  he  felt 
led  on  by  some  irresistible  attrac- 
tion towards  that  city. 

Here  a  thrill  of  hoiTor  ran  through 
the  court.  Even  the  learned  judge, 
accustomed  to  sensational  trials, 
seemed  overcome  for  the  moment. 

Other  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined, who  positively  swore  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  same  man 
who  had  been  with  the  deceased  at 
the  tavern  at  Newton-Hamilton, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  known 
him  from  his  infancy. 

The  Rev.  William  Baker  was 
next  examined— he  was  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  of  Armagh. 
Knew  a  watchmaker,  named  Joyce, 
in  Newton- Hamilton.  It  appeared 
from  the  watchmaker's  books  that 
the  watch,  with  the  picture  of  sol- 
diers on  the  dial,  was  left  there  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1813. 

James  Hardroan  Burke,  Esq, 
mayor  of  Galway,  sw6rn  :  Knew  the 
prisoner  for  several  years  in  the 
town  of  Galway,  his  name  was 
then  Hughes.  Witness  took  him 
into  custody  immediately  before  the 
last  Galway  assizes.  He  had  gone 
to  tlie  Meat  Market  when  he  met 
Hughes,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
a  very  unpleasant  duty  to  perform  ; 
that  there    was  a  serious    charge 


made  against  him,  and  that,  if  it 
was  not  cleared  up,  he  must  commit 
him.  The  prisoner  said  that  it  was 
all  spite,  that  he  never  was  in  New- 
ton-Hamilton, that  he  had  come 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone.  That, 
if  he  had  himself  been  drinking 
with  deceased,  nobody  could  prove 
that  he  murdered  him,  denied  that 
his  name  had  ever  been  M'Cann. 

John  L.  Belly  was  examined  as 
a  collector  of  customs :  Dealt  with 
the  prisoner  as  his  butcher,  saw 
him  in  the  Galway  gaol,  after  his 
committal,  was  astonished  at  seeing 
him  in  gaol.  The  prisoner  told  him 
he  was  charged  with  murder  down 
the  north  ;  witness  asked  him  what 
part  of  the  north  he  was  from — he 
replied,  Dungannon  ;  witness  then 
asked  him,  did  he  know  the  Knoxes  ? 
he  replied,  he  knew  Hugh  Knox. 
There  was  no  such  person  as  Hugh 
Knox  living  near  Dungannon. 
Several  witnesses  were  then  ex-  * 
amined  to  prove  that  no  such  person 
as  either  Hughes  or  M'Cann  lived 
near  Dungannon. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution, Thedefence  was  then  gone 
into,  four  witnesses  were  examined. 
Joseph  Moon  swore  that  he.  knew 
Bernard  M*Cann  well,  would  not 
wish  to  swear  whether  the  prisoner 
was  he  or  not.  Sarah  Wilson  also 
knew  Bernard  M*Cann  ;  was  positive 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not 
that  man. 

The  evidence  of  the  two  other 
witnesses  was  immaterial.  The  jury 
retired  to  discuss  the  evidence,  and 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty,"  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  his  subsequent  good 
conduct. 

The  learned  Judge  then,  ad- 
dressing the  prisoner,  said,  that 
though  the  evidence  was  of  a  cir- 
cumstantial nature  and  brought 
forward  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  * 
yet  no  doubt  remained  on  his  mind."  / 
of  the  propriety  of  that  verdict; 
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more  barbarous  murder  could  not 
be  imagined  or  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  For  the  sake  of 
filthy  lucre  he  had  deprived  the 
poor  trader  of  his  life,  and  had 
drugged  him  witli  drugs  for  days 
liefore  he  had  done  tlie  fatal  deed.* 
It  was  marvellous  how  Uie  hand 
of  (jod  had  brought  the  criminal 
ht-re  to  justice.  Let  no  idea  of 
pardon  or  of  mercy  cross  your 
mind,  for  the  gates  of  mercy  are 
closed  against  you  in  this  world. 
On  lliuisday  rooming  next  you 
must  die. — The  last  sentence  of  the 
law  was  tlien  formally  passed.  His 
death,  it  would  appear,  was  a  tor- 
turing one.  as  the  rope  broke  ;  and 
previous  to  his  being  agtfin  con- 
ducteti  to  the  gallows  it  was 
necessary  to  atrengtlion  him  with  a 
draught  of  wino  whilst  seatetl  on 
his  C4»ffio  :  for  it  was  tlie  barbarous 
custom  of  tliose  times  to  place  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  condemned 
the  coffin  that  should  be  in  a  few 
hours  his  restinK-pliMre  ! 

The  singular  detection  of  M*Canu 
created,    as    may  be  supposed,  a 


great  sensation  in  Galway.  Wliea 
men  remembered  that  he  bad  been 
foremost  in  all  cluu^table  under* 
takings,  and  had  been  equally 
liberal  to  all  Christian  sects ;  whes 
they  spoke  of  his  industrious  and 
blameless  life,  and  of  his  anparenl 
want  of  all  compunction  after  tha 
perpetration  of  the  fearful  deed,  ther 
marvelled  much,  though,  indeed, 
they  could  find  a  parallel  in  tha 
celebrated  case  to  which  we  hara 
alluded,  the  case  of  Eugene  Aram.t 
M'Cann'a  case  is  still  remembered 
in  tlie  city  of  the  tribes,  and  it  is  in- 
variably  pointed  to  as  an  evidenca 
that  the  hand  of  God  will  one  dajr 
work  out  tlie  detection  of  the 
murderer. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  thai 
the  wretched  man  confessed  bia 
guilt  on  the  gallows,  and  that  thia 
is  one  amongst  the  many  caaea 
which  illustrates  the  truth  of  tha 
popular  belief,  that  punishment 
must  follow  upon  crime, — 

'*  There  w  h  day  <tf  veng«»ance  still, 
linger  it  may.  but  come  it  will !  ** 


*  AlthMfli  tht  JotlKt  ia  reported  to  have  upoktn  of  tb«  pritonrr  drofipsf  tke 
mo  cridfaet  of  Uul  fact  it  giT«n  in  either  of  tLc  r«|«rl«  of  tl»«  Frttm^i  / 
iS^mudmCi  Mem  Ltttrr. 
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SCOTTISH   PHILOSOPHY.* 


Db.  McGosh  thinks  it  "  no  way  to 
the  credit  of  British  thougHl,  and 
least  of  all  to  that  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians,  that  we  have  not 
in  our  language  a  history  of  the 
Scottish  School  of  Philosophy." 
His  volume  on  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phy is  intended  to  supply  this  de- 
fect; and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  useful 
manual  to  those  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  many  Scottish  philoso- 
phers, whose  love  of  wisdom  has 
not  issued  in  results  of  sufficient 
importance  to  obtain  for  them  a 
niche  in  any  of  the  cyclopedias  of 
f)iography.  But  we  cannot  look  on 
this  book  as  a  history  of  Scottish 
philosophy  unless  Eeid  and  Stewart 
and  their  followers  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  exclusively  entitled  to 
the  rank  as  representatives  of  their 
country  in  philosophical  speculation. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
B  series  of  magazine  articles  on 
Various  Scottish  philosophical  writers 
could  be  converted  into  a  history  of 
Scottish  philosophy,  biographical, 
expository,  and  critical,  by  the 
mere  expedient  of  arrai^ing  the 
papers  chronologically,  pre6xing 
some  general  remarks,  and 'filling 
np  the  interstices  with  a  few  semi- 
historical,  semi-theological  reflec- 
tions in  the  shape  of  padding.  The 
true  historian  must  do  more  than 
this — the  historian  of  philosophy 
especially  must  do  much  more  than 
this.  The  increasing  purpose  that 
runs  through  the  ages,  the  gradual 
widening  of  the  thoughts  of  men — 


these  are  not  subjects  which  admit 
of  fragmentary  and  disjointed  treat- 
ment. Philosophical  history  teaches 
no  lesson  when  it  is  so  written. 

Again,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  historian  of  philosophy 
to  be  a  man  of  broad  sympathies, 
to  be  himself  a  humble,  earnest, 
and  unbiassed  seeker  after  truth, 
and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  these 
qualities  in  others.  In  this  essen- 
tial qualification  Dr.  McCosh  is  not 
only  deficient,  but  lamentably  de- 
ficient. His  sympathies  are  narrow, 
more  than  sectarian  in  their  narrow- 
ness. He  estimates  the  value  of 
every  system  of  philosophy  he  deals 
with  according  as  it  is  or  is  not 
consistent  with  the  creed  he  has 
himself  adopted;  and  he  is  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that 
philosophical  error,  not  less  than 
philosophical  truth,  has  its  history, 
and  that  the  history  of  error  neces- 
sarily forms  the  most  voluminous 
part  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
because  error  is  manifold  while 
truth  is  one. 

A  few  quotations  will  illustrate 
these  statements.  What  philo- 
sophical value,  for  example,  is  there 
in  an  estimate  of  David  Hume— 
that  eager,  inquisitive,  restless 
sceptic, — we  are  describing  him  at  a 
period  of  his  life  when  he  had  not 
yet  attained  that  contentment  in 
scepticism  which  characterized  his 
maturer  years — by  a  historian  who 
intrusively  "  wishes  that  there  had 
been  a  friend  at  hand  to  direct  him 


*  **The  Scottish  Philosophy:  Biographical,  Expository,  Critical;  from  Hatcheson  to-  ; 
flamilton."  By  James  McOosb,  LLD.,  D.D.^  President  of  the  College  of  N^«  Iv^cwv^.  *> 
friDcetown.     London:   Macmillan.  1875. 
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tway  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and 
Plutarcli,  to  a  better  teacher  who 
IS  nrvcr  mcutioiied.  Not  that  we 
■houiil  have  ex|M*cted  him  in  his 
then  ^tate  to  be  drawn  to  the 
charaott-r  of  Je^un,  but  he  might 
have  found  fometliing  in  His  work 
fitted  to  give  peace  and  vatisfaction 
to  hi:i  di^t^acted  soul."  lie  it  re- 
membered we  arc  not  finding  fault 
vith  Dr.  McCo«h*a  rehgion,  which 
wt*  ha\e  no  doubt  in  quite  orthodox. 
We  are  cnticixuig  him  aa  a  hiatoriau 
of  philt>80{)hT,  nut  at  a  writer  of 
iermous. 

And  w  hat  hiatorian  of  philovophj, 
however  biogranhically  inclined, 
other  than  Dr.  McCoth,  would  hare 
raked  through  the  filthy  accumula- 
tion of  g.)iM»ip  and  tcaudal  which  is 
prt»*ervcd  in  tstry  Scottish  parish 
under  the  name  of  **  ecclesiastical 
records/'  in  order  to  n-produce  from 
the  nu'ritcd  oblivion  of  a  century 
and  a  half  the  cuntemptible  ttory 
which  fallow »r — 

*'  For  h"iiu*  vrum  ]i«fit  it  lias  been 
WfU  knoTiii  ill  iitt'rttry  circlrb  in  Kdio- 
biir^li  tlmt  thiTf  UHs  a  scandal  uUiut 
l>nvi<l  Hntiit*  ia  his  yi»unp*r  ytnrs. 
Iluvjti?  In-cH  kindly  alUiut-d  to  hnik 
into  fhi*  errlo^iimtif'ul  rt'conls  whirli 
kitr  t!|>nti  It.  I  tiifl  thst  tluTr  miH  a 
disr^'c  hn>u^ht  hut  ni>  oviJeiiCf  ti>  Hti|>- 
port  it.  A  wuman  did.  March  :;,  i;:il. 
charge  *  Mr.  l>a\i<i  llumr.  hitherto 
Nine«i-ll>.  us  \n \iv^  thf  father  (»f  htr 
child.'  lint  thin  uiitnnn  had  prf\iou!i]y 
had  three  ille^Mtiniatv  4  Iiildren  :  fhe  had 
rtlii<M<i  t.«  my  wh«»  inn«  the  fiith*r  of 
her  rhiM  wlirti  I>avitl  Hume  uaM  in 
th«  <«»untry.  thi>n^h  it  hhh  knonn  he 
WHS  k  a\  iii;.'.  and  »he  hrou;'ht  the  rhar):t» 
afliT  hr  w.ih  u'lme.  Thi  rn*hyter>-  ».f 
ChirI:^i•^  .  uli«it  the  ca^*  uah  hnrnght 
Lr!'«'r*  tl.tii).  i>luL««l  the  n<«iuun  ft>r 
ber  r<>i.«hh  t.  uii'l  th*  ro  is  iiu  uthvr 
n'Ct-rd  ff  tl.i  msttrr  ' 

Yet  once  more,  in  tliis  \ery  sketch 
of  Hume,  li  e  pri  judici  s  of  the  hi#- 

•   lorian  d  n:e  i.bn<<xiou!>l\  tothefnait. 

".  \lu  the  latter  years  of  hi.*  life  Hunie 

'lived  io  Kdiuburgh,  '*uo  intimate 


terms  with  Bobertson  and  Blair,  and 
at  times  mingled  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical coutiaels  (tie).  Many  of  the 
Younger  ministers  reckoned  it  an 
honour  to  be  admitted  to  hit  society^ 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  aaaociate 
with  him.  These  circumstances 
havo  led  some  to  think  that  the 
leading  moderate  ministers  of  that 
period  must  have  been  infidels  in 
secret,  and  acting  hvpocriticall?  in 
professing  Christianity ;  but  toere 
IS  no  ground  for  such  a  charge. 
They  believed  sincerely  in  the  doe* 
trines  of  natural  religion  and  in  the 
Word  of  Qod  as  inspired  to  teaeb 
a  pure  morality  and  the  immortalitj 
of  the  soul.  But  it  is  equally  dear 
that  thev  had  no  faith  in  the  peon* 
liar  Bible  doctrines  of  grace ;  and 
Hume  was  delighted  to  find  them 
frowning  on  all  religious  earnest* 
ncss,  and  advancing  so  rapidly  on 
the  road  to  deism  and  philosophic 
indifference.'* 

Here  the  prt*judice  crops  out,  noi 
only  of  adoguiat  izit ,  whose  philosophi- 
cal views  are  allied  to  what  Comte 
describes  as  the  rudimentary  or  theo- 
logical, and  Mill  as  the  volitional 
stage  of  human  speculation;  not 
alone  of  a  man  whose  mental  horiion 
is  bi>unded  by  the  barriers  which 
hilt  own  Church  has  erected  in  re- 
straint of  the  inborn  desire  of  the 
unfettered  soul — 

"To  follow  knowledge  liks  a  sinking 
star. 
Le\t»nd  the  utmost  bounds  of  htunan 
thought." 

l)r.  McCosirs  prejudice  is  a  atiU 
dee|)er  form  of  bigotry.  It  u  the 
prejudice  of  the  adherent  of  the 
veriest  sect  of  a  sect ;  of  one  who 
cries  alou<l,  like  Paul  at  the  council 
in  Jerusalem,  **  Men,  brethren,  1  mm 
a  Pharisee,  the  roii  of  a  Pharisee !  ** 

The  Scott ihh  nlnlosophy,  accord- 
ing to \U,  McCovli,  "is  distinguished 
bv  verv  marked  and  decided  features* 
which  we  may  repreteut  as  deter- 
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mined  bj  the  boaes  rather  than  the 
flesh  or  muscles/'  VTe  do  not  quite 
understmnd  what  mav  be  meant  bv 
these  words^  Probablj  the  mbfor- 
tone  is  our  own,  and  arises  from  our 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  higher 
forms  of  metaphorical  licerature. 
In  an  J  case.  Dr.  McCosh  remedies 
the  matter  by  enumerating  three 
features  as  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy  : — 

1.  It  proceeds  ou  the  method  of 
oboenration,  professedly  and  really. 

2.  It  employs  self-consciousness 
as  the  instrument  of  observation; 
and — 

8.  By  the  observations  of  con- 
sciousness principles  are  reached 
which  are  prior  to,  and  independent 
ofy  ezpeneuce. 

In  this  enumeration  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree,  under  the  reser- 
vation that  these  features,  while 
they  may  be  called  characteristic  of 
£eid*s  school  of  philosophy,  are  not 
by  any  means  distinctive  features. 
Many  systems  of  philosophy  other 
than  the  Scottish  school  proceed  on 
the  method  of  observation,  profess- 
edly and  really,  notably  that  of 
Auguste  Comte.  All  employ  self- 
consciousness  as  the  instrument  of 
observation ;  because  they  must  of 
necessity  do  so,  no  knowledge  what- 
ever being  possible  except  through 
aelf-consciousness.  That  principles 
prior  to,  or  independent  of,  expe- 
rience are  reached  by  this  method 
18  also  the  doctrine  of  Keid  and  his 
followers.  But  is  the  philosophy  of 
James  Mill  foreign  to  Scotland,  and 
are  all  philosophers  to  be  excluded 
from  their  country's  roil  of  «aj»es 
who  hold  that  our  whole  knowledge 
is  the  result  of  experience?  And 
is  Ferrier  not  a  Scottish  pliilosoplier, 
because  he  holds  the  dcetrino  of 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley  as  lo  thu 
nature  and  origin  of  our  Know- 
ledge ? 

We  claim  for  Seottit<h  phildbopli^ 
abiglier  place  in  the  history  of  uui 
rersal  thought  than  Dr,  'Mi('«*9h 


accords  to  it.  To  him  Scottish 
philosophy  i;jL  the  philoe>opby  of 
common  sense  and  nothing  more. 
In  our  view  the  common-seuse 
school  is  only  one  out  of  the  many 
phases  of  speculation  which  have 
been  developed  iu  SciUland.  Wo 
do  not  think  that  it  would  bo  diffi* 
cult  to  prove  that  the  very  hii^hest 
forms  of  modern  metaphysical  specu- 
lation owe  their  origin,  not  to  the 
so-called  "  common -sense  **  school 
of  Scottish  phiKv»o^>hy«  but  to  the 
keen  and  pien^ng  intellect  of  men 
like  David  llume. 

Of  the  *'  common-seuse  school,** 
in  Dr.  McCosh*s  meaning  of  the 
terms,  Dr.  Thomas  Keid  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  the  founder, 
though  his  followers  carrv  their 
idolatry  too  far  when  they  claim  for 
him  the  merit  i»f  beinc  the  first 
philosopher  who  ever  followed  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  iu  his 
reasonings.  His  successors  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  philosophy  have 
been,  among  others,  Uugald  Ste\iart, 
Dr.  Thomas  Bi\)wn,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  The  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school,  as  far  as 
they  are  known  to  us,  are  Pro- 
fessor Fraser,  of  Kdinburgli,  aud 
Dr.  James  MotVish.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  all  systents  of  phi- 
losophy ha\e  their  three  stages. 
Q^hey  grow  up;  they  euhninatu  ia 
the  hands  of  bome  great  thinker; 
then  they  hase  their  period  of  deca- 
dence. In  this  eusu  three  names 
may  he  said  to  ho  tuiical  of  theso 
three  periods  in  tho  (untory  of  the 
philosoph)  of  common  ben»e.  'J'he 
names  are  Kei,i,  HuiuiltiUi,  and 
—  Met\»Bhl 

Tho  MiUent  %>!  iMmm>tu  sense 
is  thu  hi^^iuniUf;  ft  Sv-tillish 
phdi)«oph\,  aik't>)»lut^  lo  Ih*. 
Ali'i'oah.  In  v\ltai  mauUi'i'  »ho 
wuci  i^>«(ki.'tl  1 1*  \x\\%\  \\\\  4tul  to  phi 
Itioiipltt,  4IU.1  Im  \\\m  douv»  phi- 
l.>t»iph>  ^«.i«  uiiltt.tii  I.)  <(k%'t'p(  that 
4itil,    \\\^    ttt*     i.'tikM  .«<«  I\    a^U'    l%> 
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or  about  the  rrar  17Gi,  apparently 
in  a  fit  of  either  dinpus«t  or  despair. 
Dr.  Keid  addrerstMl  his  divine  mis- 
treM  in  the  fulloniiig  eloquent 
terms: — 

**  Admired  philosophy !  duugliter  of 
littht!  ]MireDt  of  wiMlom  ftnd  know- 
Ird^'t* !  if  thou  art  sho.  surely  tht>u  hast 
not  v«'t  nrirtfii  u|Kin  th**  human  mind. 
ni»rliIi'Ht  UK  with  nmrt*  uf  thy  ruys  than 
are  suiBcient  to  sited  a  diirknesri  visible 
upon  tlie  liumau  famlties.  and  to  dia- 
turh  that  re]Mi<»e  and  H4'eurity  wliirh 
happier  mortals  enjoy  who  nevi*r  ap- 
pr<4u*hed  thine  altur.  nor  li*lt  thine  in- 
tluf  nee  '  But  if.  iud«  ed.  thou  haht  not 
ptiuiT  to  di>|H'l  those  clouds  and 
phuntiinia  which  thou  hast  discovered 
or  cnatol.  withdraw  this  |Hnurii»u«»iind 
ninliu'uant  ray  :  /  «/*'i»^»iV  /»fci7<»*'7»Ai/, 
*im/  rt  fii'iiio>'  {t$  yuitlituri' — l*t  my  t*ml 
</irr//  iri7/«  C'immuit  $*h**** 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
psiksaee  that  Keid  n>^nrded  the 
antapnnium  bt*twe(*n  philosophy 
and  rommon  aence  a!«  a  war  (i  Vvu- 
tranre :  or  that  he  reallv  intant 
anUhinf?  more,  by  tl.e  thre:it(  uin^ 
and  stM-n.ini^ly  abii-ive  langu»se 
mth  whieh  he  conrludt-a  tlie  uhove 
ap<»stn>pho  to  the  dau<;htt'r  C'f 
lii»ht,  than  to  urge  the  errant 
danirel  to  walk  no  longer  in  th«* 
c«»nni>el  of  the  ungodly,  hut  rather 
to  H'turn  to  the  plen^nnt  ways  ntid 
p4'ac(*ful  paths  of  wisdom,  uiidtr 
the  guidance  of  Or.  Thomas  Keid. 

Keid  thought  that  philosophy 
and  ot*niincii  sense  ought  to  be 
allie*,  and  not  enemies ;  and  all 
true  philosophers  art*  at  one  with 
him  on  thin  point.  The  question 
at  i«sfie  anions  such  thinkers  is  not 
whethrr  common  •en>e  is  worthv 
of  crtHJit,  but  what  d(K*a  eommon 
aen#e  sav  r  As  Keid  very  xirll 
piitA  it,  **  Fhih»sophv  has  no  other 
r<  ot  but  the  principles  of  common 
ften^';  it  grows  <  ut  of  them,  and 
draws  its  nourishment  from  them. 
•  ,  Svtered  from  this  n-ot,  its  honoura 
*\  'wither,  its  sap  i§  dried  up,  it  diet 
'and  rtta." 


What,  then,  are  theae  principlea 
of  common  sense  F  Where  are 
thev  to  be  found,  and  b^  what  cri* 
tenon  are  they  to  be  distinguishetl  ? 
And  what  are  the  '*cloud«  and 
phantoms,*'  discovered  or  created 
Dy  philosophy,  which  are  to  be  dia* 
pelled  by  their  aid  ? 

A  complete  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  command,  and  would 
of  itself  be  a  compendium  of  phi- 
losophy according:  to  the  common* 
sense  school.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  very  brief  statement 
of  the  condition  in  which  Keid 
found  Scottish  philosophy,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  lef^  it. 

He  was  born  in  1710;  bat  hia 
earliest  work,  the  '*  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,"  which  is  regarded  by 
most  of  his  followers  as  his  be»t» 
was  not  published  till  17G4.  Hia 
••  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powera" 
ap(>eared  in  17S5,  and  his  *^  EasaTa 
on  the  Active  Powers  "  in  1788.  He 
died  in  170(5. 

Chronolo::ieally,  therefore,  Reid 
was  the  conteni|>orary  of  David 
Hume,  who  was  bom  in  1711  and 
died  in  1770;  but,  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  Hume  is  earlier  in  date, 
his  ••Treatise  on  Human  Nature" 
having  been  puhli.*«hed  in  1737,  and 
his  ••  Ksiiays  "  in  1741. 

(>f  other  writers  in  the  Engliah 
lancuniie,  the  two  who  eiercised 
mo^l  influence  on  Keid  were  Locke, 
whoM*  **  K'O'ayon  the  Huinau  Under- 
standinp;  *'  fii>t  saw  the  lit;ht  in  lOUO; 
and  Bishop  IWrkeley,  whose  '•  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge"  ap- 
|>eareil  in  171«»,  the  year  of  Keid'a 
birth  ;  and  wen*  followed  in  1713  by 
the  celebrated  '•  I)iah>f;uea  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous.*' 

On  the  Continent  the  founder  of 
modern  metaphvsic  was  Descartes, 
bom  15M,  diid  l&IO-a  thinker 
of  the  Very  firi»t  order,  and  a  ife- 
%'oted  idealist.  Of  his  succeaaora, 
Malebranche  waa  perhaps  the  moat 
familiarly  known  to  Betd  Ibroogh 
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bis  '*Becbercbede  laVerile,'*  printed 
in  1764,  a  work  repeatedly  referred 
to  by  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Leibnitz  also  lived  till  four  years 
after  the  birth  of  Dr.  Beid. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  these 
dates  will  suffice  to  show  that  at 
the  time  when  Ecid  began  to  make 
philosophy  his  study  the  principles 
of  Descartes  and  his  followers  on 
the  Continent,  which  were  positive 
and  theistic  so  far  as  they  went,  had 
giyen  place,  among  British  thinkers, 
to  the  principles  advocated  by  Locke, 
and  worked  out  to  their  ultimate 
results  in  the  philosophical  scep- 
ticism of  Berkeley  and  the  scep- 
ticism of  David  Hume,  which  was 
both  philosophical  and  religious. 

Berkeley  bad  elaborated  a  theory 
which,  so  far  as  Beid  understood  it, 
led  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world ;  and  Hume  had 
followed  up  a  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment to  a  similar  issue  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  mind.  The  task 
which  Beid  set  before  himself  was 
\he  construction  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  which  would  subvert  this 
scepticism,  and  establish  what  he 
regarded  as  the  primary  truths  about 
mind  and  matter  on  a  basis  which 
ehould  be  impregnable  to  the  criti- 
cism of  reason.     He  says : — 


**  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  no  friend 
to  scepticism,  but  had  that  warm  con- 
cern for  religious  and  moral  principles 
which  became  his  order;  yet  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  was  a  serious  conviction 
that  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  material 
world — nothing  in  nature  out  spirits  and 
ideas;  and  that  the  belief  of  material 
substances,  and  of  abstract  ideas,  are 
the  chief  causes  of  all  our  errors  in 
philosophy,  and  of  all  infidelity  and 
heresy  in  religion.  His  arguments  are 
founded  upon  the  principles  wliich  were 
formerly  laid  down  by  Descartes, 
Malebranche,  and  Locke,  and  which 
have  been  very  generally  receiTed. 

"  And  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  judges 
teems  to  be,  thnt  they  neither  have  been 
mor  can  be  confuted ;  and  that  he  hath 


proved,  by  unanswerable  arguments^  what 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe. 

**  Hume  proceeds  upon  the  same 
principles,  but  carries  them  to  their  full 
length;  and  as  the  Bishop  undid  the 
whole  material  world,  this  author,  upon 
the  same  grounds,  undoes  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  leares  nothing  in  nature  but 
ideas  and  impressions,  without  any  sub- 
ject on  which  they  may  be  impressed. 

*'  What  if  these  profound  disquisitions 
into  the  first  principles  of  human  nature 
do,  naturally  and  necessarily,  plunge  a 
man  into  tliis  abvss  of  scepticism  ?  May 
we  not  reasonably  judge  so  from  what 
hath  happened?  Descartes  no  sooner 
began  to  dig  in  this  mine  than  scepti- 
cism was  ready  to  break  in  upon  him. 
He  did  what  h^  could  to  shut  it  out. 
Malebranche  and  Locke,  who  dug 
deeper,  found  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
out  this  enemy  still  to  increase ;  but 
they  laboured  honestly  in  the  design. 
Then  Berkeley,  who  carried  on  tne 
work,  despairing  of  securinj^  all,  be- 
thought himself  of  an  expedient.  By 
giving  up  the  material  world,  which  he 
thought  might  be  spared  without  loss, 
and  even  with  advantage,  he  hoped,  by 
an  impregnable  partition,  to  secure  the 
world  of  spirits.  But,  alas !  the  *  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,'  wantonly  sapped 
the  foundation  of  this  partition,  and 
drowned  all  in  one  universal  deloce. 

**  These  facUi,  which  are  undeniaole, 
do,  indeed,  give  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Descartes'  system  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  I  shall  beg  l^ave 
to  call  the  ideal  system,  and  which, 
with  some  improvements  made  by  later 
writers,  is  now  generally  received,  hath 
some  original  defect;  that  this  scepti- 
cism is  inlaid  in  it,  and  reared  along 
with  it;  and,  therefore,  that  we  must 
lay  it  open  to  the  foundation,  and 
examine  the  materials,  before  we  can 
expect  to  raise  any  solid  and  useful 
fabric  of  knowledge  on  this  subject** 

In  these  quotations,  which  are 
extracted  from  the  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,"  we  have  in  small 
compass  a  tolerably  complete  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  aims  of 
Beid*8  philosophy.  Above  all  thin^ 
else,  the  new  system  of  which  he  is 
in  search  must  overthrow  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  day.     And  it  is  to  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  philosophical 
and  religious  tcepticism,  if  not  iden- 
tical in  the  ctca  of  Keid,  are,  at  least, 
most  closely  allied  to  one  another. 
The  wami  friendship  displayed  by 
Bt-rkeley  for  religious  and  moral 
principles  is  referred  to  as  efidence  of 
enmity  towards  scepticism  in  gene- 
ral; aud  the  efforts  of  Descartes, 
Malebranche,  and  Locke  to  keep  out 
that  enemv.  are  tacitly  commended 
because,  in  contradistinction  to 
liume,  they  refrained  from  allowing 
their  inquiries  to  trench  directly  in 
au  unfavourahle  apirit  on  religious 
topics.  Iteid  hooed  to  construct  a 
philosophy  which  should  be  dis* 
tinctlv  a  **  defender  of  the  faith.*' 
The  mottoes  prefixed  to  his  three 
works  are  all  of  a  theological  cast ; 
in  fact,  they  are  all  scriptural.  The 
motto  of  the  •*  Inquiry**  is, ''The 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  uuderstanding**  (Joh);  that 
of  the  **  £ssa?s  on  the  Intellectual 
Poweri*,**  •*  Who  hath  put  wisdom 
in  the  inward  parts  *'  (Job) ;  and 
that  of  the  **  Essays  on  the  Active 
Powers,**  '*IIo  hath  showed  thee, 
Q  man,  what  is  good**  (Micah). 

The  radical  error  of  Descartes  and 
Lis  school — the  error  which  Keid 
regards  as  the  foundation  of  all  this 
aci'pticiiim — is  here  stated  to  be 
the  over-profundity  of  their  disqui- 
sitions into  the  tirz>t  principles  of 
human  nature.  Fur  this  al»o  Hcid 
had  to  K*i*k  a  remedy.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  only 
one  remedy  could  exist  for  such  a 
condition  of  mattorn,  vie,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  shallower  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  of  those  thinkera  who  cheer- 
fully grant  to  Keid  the  credit  of 
having  iutroducfd  such  a  system. 
Coming  still  closer  to  the  question 
li  id  seta  himself  to  grapple 

ire       d  that   the  proinineut 
M*  of  the  Cartesian  phi- 
's estimation,  is  that 
sys/rsi,*'  and  ^conse- 
^UtpiicUm  If  imlmid 


in  it,**  We  enclose  the  word  "  con- 
sequently '*  in  brackets,  as  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  text  from  which 
we  are  quoting;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Keid  held  scepticism  to 
be  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
ideal  philosophy. 

Keid,  therefore,  directed  all  hi» 
forces  against  the  ideal  philosophy 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  enemv. 
And  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  whole  arguments  of 
Hume  and  Berkeley — the  whole 
philosophy  of  Locke,  on  which  these 
arguments  were  based— indeed,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  English  icepti- 
cism  of  that  period  falls  to  piecea 
if  there  are  no  such  things  as  uieM* 
It  was  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
idi*as  that  Berkeley  annihilated  the 
material  world,  that  Uume  anni- 
hilated the  world  of  mind.  Bemofe 
these  from  the  sphere  of  ezistenoe» 
and  both  philosophy  and  religion 
are  at  or.ce  and  for  erer  placed 
bi*vond  the  reach  of  the  arrows  of 
sceptics. 

These  ideas  are  the  "  clouds  and 
phantoms  discovered  or  created  "  by 
philosophen;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  was  to  common  sense  that 
Keid  looked  for  help  in  hit  war 
against  them.  Our  next  question^ 
therefore,  is,  What  is  this  common 

SilJM*  ? 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  answer 
to  t hit!  question  which  we  have  been 
able  to  tind  in  Keid*s  works  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words: — 
**  We  ascribe  to  reason  two  offices 
or  two  degrees.  The  fint  is  to 
judge  of  things  self-evident;  the 
second,  to  draw  conclusions  that 
arc  not  self-evident  from  thoee  that 
are.  The  first  of  tkne  is  the  pro^ 
tincr^  and  the  sole  procinct^  of  com' 
mon  sense.** 

Now,  if  Keid  and  his  foUowen  had 
a>!hered  strictly  to  this  definition  of 
common  sense,  no  objection  could 
have  been  taken  to  the  method  of 
their  philo9<iphy.  And  no  objt*ction 
ever  was  taken  to  any  philosophj 
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based  on  the  doctrine  that  self- 
evident  truths  are  to  be  accepted 
without  question. 

But  the  question  arisen,  What  is 
m  self-evident  truth  ?  And  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  works  of 
£eid  closely,  we  find  that  this  vital 
questioQ  nowhere  receives  a  satis- 
factory answer.  He  includes,  for  ex- 
ample, among  self-evident  truths—- 
dicta  of  common  sense,  or  **  priu- 
ciples  to  be  taken  for  granted,"  as 
he  elsewhere  calls  them — all  princi- 
ples which  fall  under  the  following 
category : — "  We  ought  likewise  to 
take  for  granted,  as  first  principles, 
things  wherein  we  find  a  univer- 
sal agreement,  among  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  in  the  different 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world."  A. 
philosophy  founded  on  such  princi- 
ples as  this  is  certainly  taken  fur 
granted. 

De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  one  of 
the  acutest  of  the  many  acute 
Trench  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wrote,  among  other  clever 
treatises,  one  entitled  "  Petit  Trait e 
Sceptique  sur  cette  Commune 
]fa9on-de  parler,  >J 'avoir  pas  le 
Sens  Commun,"  from  which  we 
translate  the  following  sentences, 
leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  their  appropriate- 
ness : — "  The  most  common  use  of 
the  proverb  we  are  considering  is 
that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  others 
whose  opinions  we  look  upon  as 
extravagant,  because  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own ;  for  our 
amour-propre  is  so  strong,  that  we 
look  upon  our  opinions  as  part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves,  without  making 
any  careful  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  them  ;  like  a  doting  mother  who 
thinks  her  own  child  more  beauti- 
ful than  nil  others,  whatever  its 
defects  may  be,  simply  because  it 
is  her  own.  From  the  same  source 
arises  our  animosity  towards  those 
who  differ  from  our  opinions ;  and 
our  habit  of  speaking  of  them  as 
having    lost   common   sense   when- 


ever they  do  not  agree  with  our 
sense. 

*'  How  sadly  do  those  persona 
deceive  themselves  who  take  com- 
mon sense  to  be  synonymous  with 
good  sense,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
many  to  be  the  most  reliable.  A» 
if  there  was  anything  more  com- 
mon than  error !  As  if  there  was 
anything  more  doltish  than  the 
multitude!  As  if  the  highway 
wore  not  the  track  for  cattle !  How 
gross  is  the  spiritual  blindness  of 
those  who  think  that  they  make- 
most  progress  in  travelling  by  join- 
ing a  procession  (if  such  an  allusion 
may  be  excused),  and  who  believe 
that  they  are  nowhere  so  safe  as- 
in  a  crowd  I 

'*  If  we  could  but  once  set  our 
minds  so  far  free  as  to  enable 
them  to  examine  things  apart  from 
the  usual  trammels  of  prejudice^ 
we  should  soon  find  that  hardly  any 
opinions  are  more  unquestionably 
false  than  those  which  have  been 
most  widely  entertained.  It  was- 
this  which  compelled  Pythagoras 
to  prohibit  his  disciples,  above  all 
things,  from  intercourse  with  the 
multitude,  which  he  regarded  as- 
ruinous  to  the  student. 

Namque  a  iurhando  nomen  sihC 
turha  recepit. 

*'  And  this  is  the  reason  that  se 
many  great  thinkers  have  preferred 
solitude  to  society,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contamination  of  popular  think- 
ing,  for  the  brutal  ignorance  and 
perverted  judgment  of  the  rabble 
have  insensibly  their  effect  on  every 
thinker.  The  plasterer  may  whiten 
you  —  the  charcoal-burner  may 
olacken  you ;  in  either  case  a 
lasting  stain  is  left." — (Euvres  d& 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn,  ii.,  par.  ly 
p.  368,  ed.  Paris.     1672. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real 
character  of  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense,  we  must  leave  Beid,. 
and  seek  in  the  works  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Hamilton  some  rational  ex- 
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plaoation  of  the  phnme,  and  tome 
con8i»tently  dereloped  system  of 
|)hilosopliy' based  on  thtt  principle. 

Our  cognitioiifi,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  mvo,  are  not  all  at  se- 
«ood  hand.  l)einon»tration,  how* 
ever  far  back  it  may  be  carried » 
mutt  ultimately  rest  on  some  un« 
demonstrable  principles,which  carry 
their  oun  evidence  and  nccesvitate 
their  own  admission.  Principlea 
such  as  these  are  original  data  of 
«onscioosness.  To  deny  them 
would  involve  the  denial  of  an 
original  datum  of  consciousness. 

**  I  am  conscious,  for  example, 
in  an  act  of  «4-nsible  perception/* 
•ays  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  first, 
of  m)f»t'ir.  the  Huhjfct  knowing  ;  and 
second,  of  something  given  as  dif* 
ferent  from  mys4'lf,  the  object 
known.  To  take  the  second  term 
of  this  relation, — that  I  am  con- 
acious  in  this  act  of  an  object 
given,  as  o  non-rgo,  thst  iii,  as  not 
4t  modtjictition  of  my  mind,  doubt  is 
impossible.  Fur  we  cannot  doubt 
the  actuality  of  a  fact  of  c<.  nsoious- 
ness  without  doubting,  that  is,  sub- 
verting, our  doubt  itM*lf.*' 

But,  though  we  must  admit  that 
this  objt'ct  \*  yicen  in  consciousnest 
as  sonirthing  ditTfrent  from  si*ir,  it 
is  poMible  to  suppoHe  that  it  may, 
noiTllieW-sji,  reallif  be  only  a  n*- 
pres«*ntation  of  a  non^ego,  in  and 
oy  the  eytf.  In  this  cai^e  the  doubt 
does  not  subvert  itself.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mvs  : — 

**  When,  for  example,  conKcious- 
Dess  assures  us  that  in  |H-roeptioa 
we  art*  immediately  cogniunt  of  an 
external  and  extended  non./yo,  or 
that  in  remembrance,  throut^h  the 
imaginatiun,  of  which  w«?  art*  imme- 
diately cognizant,  we  obtain  a  medi- 
ate knowlcilge  of  a  n'al  patt,  how 
shall  we  repel  the  doubt,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  that  what  is  given  as  the 
exteudtrd  reality  itself  is  nut  merely 
a  representation  of  matter  by  mind ; 
in  the  latter,  that  what  is  :;iven  as  a 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  not 


a  mere  present  phantasm,  contain* 
ing  an  illusive  reference  to  an  ud« 
real  past  ?  We  can  do  thia  onlj 
in  one  way.  The  legitimacy  of 
auch  gratuitous  doubt  necessarily 
supposes  that  the  deliverance  of 
consciousness  %m  not  to  beprtmmm^ 
true.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  deliver* 
ancea  of  consciousness  must  philo- 
sophically  be  accepted  iiii/i7  their 
certain  or  probable  falaehood  baa 
been  positively  evinced ;  and  if,  oa 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ahown 
that  any  attempt  to  discredit  the 
veracity  of  consciousneas  haa  ever 
yet  succeeded,  it  follows  that,  aa 
philosophy  now  stands,  the  teali* 
inony  of  coniK*iousueas  must  be 
.  viewed  as  high  above  suspicion,  and 
its  declarations  entitled  to  demand 
prompt  and  unconditional  aasent/* 
Thus  stated,  the  doctrine  of  the 
common-sense  philosophers  haa  the 
advantage  of  being  put  in  the  moal 
advantageoua  possible  view  ;  for  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  if  any  man 
could  do  it  justice  in  the  shape  of 
accurate,  philosophical  statement, 
Kir  William  Hamilton  waa  that 
man.  In  this  form  it  does  meet 
the  arguments  of  the  sceptic,  to 
what  extent  we  shall  preaeutly  aee. 
liut  in  Dr.  Keid*s  hands  it  waa  m 
tool  nkithout  edge,  so  far  as  scep- 
ticism is  concerned. 

I^t  us  illustrate  this  by  an  ei* 
ample;  and  let  it  be  a  caae  of 
simple  perception.  I  perceive  m 
table.  The  object  of  mjT  per* 
cent  ion,  says  the  realist,  ia  tlie 
taole,  a  material,  external  object. 
No,  replies  tlie  idealist,  the  object 
of  your  perception  u  merely  an 
idea ;  it  ia  not  external  to  you,  it 
is  in  your  own  mind ;  you  merely 
infer  the  extemsl  existence  of  the 
table  from  the  fact  that  you  have 
this  idea,  and  you  have  no  sufficient 
premise*  on  which  to  mako  the 
inference  validly. 

Hamilton's  reply*  is.  My  con* 
ciousoeaa  givea  me  this  table  not  aa 
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an  idea  in  my  mind  but  as  an  ex- 
ternal object.  Tbia  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  a  datum  of  consciousnesH,  and 
as  such  I  accept  it,  and  shall  hold 
it  to  be  true  till  you  bring  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Neganti  incumhit 
prohatio.  Farther,  as  I  have  not 
inferred  the  external  existence  of 
the  table,  there  arises  no  question 
at  to  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  any  process  of  reasoning. 

Beid,  however,  has  no  such  reply 
consistently  with  his  doctrines. 
He  cannot  maintain  that  his  con- 
sciousness gives  him  the  table  as  an 
external  ooject;  because  his  con- 
Bciousness  does  not  give  him  the 
table  at  all.  *'  Consciousness,''  he 
says  ("  Intell.  Powers,*'  i.  1,  §  6), "  is 
only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper 
to  Bay  I  am  conscious  of  the  table 
which  is  before  roe.  I  perceive  it, 
I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say  I  am  con- 
cious  of  it." 

But  perception  gives  him  the 
table ;  and  he  analj^zes  perception 
by  the  aid  of  common  sense ;  and 
he  finds  it  contains  these  three 
things : — 

let.  Some  conception  or  notion 
of  the  object  perceived ; 

2nd.  A  strong  and  irresistible 
conviction  and  belief  of  its  present 
exbtence ;  and 

3rd.  That  this  belief  and  con- 
Tiction  are  immediate  and  not  the 
effect  of  reasoning. 

His  first  step  is  that  conscious- 
ness, which  faculty  according  to  him 
baa  for  its  objects  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  puts  him  in  possession  of 
a  mental  conception  ;  but  here  he 
finds  that  he  is  no  nearer  material 
existence  except  through  a  process 
of  inference,  which,  once  admitted 
to  exist,  must  subject  itself  to  criti- 
cism, of  which  he  knows  by  an- 
ticipation the  result.  And  he  ends 
ignominiously  by  appealing  to  com- 
mon sense  to  liberate  him  from  the 
bonds  of  logic,  and  to  keep  out  scep- 
ticism by  sanctioning  his  conclusions 


as  first  principles — to  be  taken  for 
granted  !  His  belief  becomes  thus 
immediate,  and  not  the  result  of 
reasoning !  In  other  words  he  saya 
to  himself:— 

"  I  have  no  consciousness  of  external 
objects ; 

'*  But  common  sense  teaches  me  to 
believe  in  them  in  spite  of  my  want 
of  knowledge ; 

*'  Therefore  I  believe  in  them  as  first 
principles." 

If  we  have  correctly  estimated 
Beid*s  philosophy,  he  has  failed  to 
obtain  the  results  he  sought  for. 
His  doctrine  of  consciousness,  and 
its  relations  to  the  various  faculties, 
and  his  futile  appeals  to  common 
sense  in  all  logical  perplexities  that 
arise,  have  involved  philosophy  in  a 
maze  from  which  it  is  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  extricate  her.  A  logical 
difficulty  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion cannot  be  fairly  got  rid  of  by 
an  appeal  to  common  sense.  There 
is  no  DeM  ex  machind  to  help  the 
thinker  in  such  cases  except  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  in  his  own 
powers  of  thought.  Eightly  Used, 
these  powers  will  solve  all  difficul- 
ties of  logic  But  common  sense 
will  never  do  so;  because  it  deals 
with  facts  and  not  with  reasonings. 
Beid  is  not  one  whit  in  a  better 
position  as  regards  the  sceptic  than 
he  was  before  he  had  discarded  ideas 
from  his  philosophy.  He  cannot 
enable  ns  to  transcend  conscious- 
ness, and  consequently  he  cannot 
enable  us  to  know  a  mateHal  world 
per  se. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  reply  to 
the  idealist  is,  as  we  have  said,  in- 
telligible. His  doctrine  of  common 
sense  is  self-consistent.  But  is  it 
satisfactory  to  a  philosophic  mind  ? 
Does  be  destroy  the  ideal  philosophy, 
or  does  he  merely  parry  the  attack 
made  by  it  ? 

First,  is  it  the  case  that  the  objects 
of  perception  are  given  by  eonscioud- 
ness  aa  external  realities  ?  Is  this 
certain/      The   more    closely    we 
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analyze  our  porcoptiom*,  the  more 
doubtful  it  80t*tn»  to  uh.  Convcioud- 
nc:i8  gives  us  as  itK  o))jcc*t  in  percep- 
tion the  M'Dt))C:«is  of  niind  and 
matter.  It  never  (^ives  us  the  one 
without  the  other, or  rather,  to  i*peak 
more  cornctly,  it  never  gives  us 
either  the  ryo  prr  te  or  tlie  non-rgo 
prr  ie.  Hnmilton  admits  this  to  be 
true.  Hou*,  then,  can  he  speak  of  a 
material  object  as  a  datum  of  con- 
•oiousiness  r  Matter  ist  not  by  iti«elf 
ever  a  datum  of  consciousnes:}  when 
consciousness  is  honestly  analyzed. 
How  much  is  subjective,  and  how 
much  \^  objective,  in  a  given  cogni- 
tion is  nut  a  question  to  be  Bulred 
bv  ad.HUinptioi),  but  bv  anahsiii. 

Secondly,  the  material  world,  per 
sr.  in  its  essence*.  Hamilton  admits 
to  be  entirely  unknown,  and  un- 
knowable by  u».  If  this  expression 
ha!4  any  meaning  at  all,  it  uunt  lead 
to  the  fact  that  the  exii«tenee  of  tlie 
n.aterial  world  is  an  itifen-nce;  is 
the  result  of  a  proces^s  of  n'asiuiing. 
AVhy  should  this  pnK:e«s  of  ri'asoning 
not  be  open  to  the  criticism  of  the 
sci'ptie  ?  The  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  material  world  as  souifthin^ 
external  to  ourm'lve.s  cannot  be  ulti- 
mate if  the  material  world  prr  sr  is 
uiiknoun.  And.  if  it  is  derivative, 
the  priKVss  by  which  it  is  reached, 
i^iid  till*  ultimate  datum  on  which  it 
is  Iumm),  »}iou1i1  be  known. 

I'rofii*or  Ferrit-r,  who!»e  treat- 
ment i»f  s|H*culative  quei^tions  is 
the  latent  and,  as  we  think,  the 
lii^he.«t  f>rm  of  Scottish  thought, 
dral^  fully  w  ith  thin  quotion  of  per- 
ct-ptU'U  in  the  pharo  rf  it  we  are 
now  considerinir. 

"  Whi-n  «•■  |-r«-iivi^  :in  "'lo-t.  lit* 
a.-k«.  "  Whsl  i-t  ill"  '.\h' !••  ^tt^n  fiwt 
If  f  r>  II -f  '  III  *'stiTi^  it  \^«  iiti:«t  ii*»t 
r- r.-;:It  *!..•.»:;•»'  '*l  •  tf-ri  9»:  ti  :  the 
\\\.  1.  •_'i'.fi:  fill  i-i  tl.i-*.  \V.-  RpTr*'- 
I.- :.  I  tl.c  I .  :•••  |.!i  ti  "'f  M\  ■  I'Vrt  Tlio 
fat  t  1-  fi  r»'  t:s  i«  .'..mj-ri  h*ii-l«  -l  t\  Jn.lly 
in  *h  I*,  "tat*  tilt  itt,  hut  ill  n*  *1  Ml  J  -tfirt 
«>f  :t.  .  .  This  fill  tui  t.i{'^\  ^1-"  :oi.i* 
ly/^  :UTc  and  all  ohjc^-tivs 


factor,  giving  to  the  human  mind  that 
part  uf  the  datum  which  iM'longs  to 
the  huniHU  miutl.  iind  withholding  from 
thi'  human  mind  that  part  of  tliedutum 
to  whirli  it  has  no  pro|H'r  or  exclusive 
claim. 

**  I  hit  nt  what  point  in  the  datum 
does  mHaphvHic  iiiKcrt  the  tlissecting 
knife,  or  iDtnxluce  tlic  8«>lvent  which  i*t 
t4>  ctfoct  the  propoiiail  dualizatiou?  At 
11  VI  n*  ditfen-nt  point  from  tiiat  at 
whirh  p-iyrh«)loj?y  inserts  her  'in- 
ctTt  ctuiil  firo.*  IVyrhology  cuts  down 
hrtwi-«-n  •  i»errpption '  and  *  matter.* 
innkiiig  the  foniirr  suhicctive,  and  the 
latter  objci'tive.  Mcta physic  cuts  down 
iM'tw^n  *our  apprehenmon '  and  'the 
|H^rct'|it it'll  of  iimtter,'  making  Uie  lat- 
tf  r  *  the  i>«n*eption  of  roattrr,'  totslly 
<»hjt  ctivi*.  and  the  former,  *  our  appre- 
hension.' uloiie  suhjootive.  Admitting, 
tht-n.  tliat  the  t«ital  fact  we  have  to  dral 
with  in  tliiM.  '  i»ur  apprehension  of  the 
l^'reepti.m  of  mattrr.  the  diflferenee  of 
triMitment  wliirh  this  fact  expcrieDcca 
ut  the  hnuil  of  pRychf»IogT  nnd  mela* 
phvMi*  is  thill— they  both  divide  the 
tHt't;  hut  pHvcholiigy  divides  it  as 
fulliiws: — 'Our  apprt'lirnsion  of  the 
p4Ti-4'i>tioii  iif  —  that  is,  the  subjective 
part  of  till'  datum,  the  part  tliat 
Itelont^t  to  the  human  mind;  'mutter 
P'f  *e'  i**  the  tiltjeriivo  part  of  the 
ilntiim :  the  part  uf  the  datum  which 
i'xi>t'i  inii<'|ta«nilihtly  of  the  human 
mind.  M«  ta]'hysir  divides  at  a  dif- 
fiTftit  |K>iiit  '  Otif  appn-hfiiMioii  uf:* 
this,  according  t«i  niitaphysii*.  in  tJie 
>!il»;.  rtiv«»  pjirt  rf  the  pnvess,  it  i«i  all 
wli'-h  ••nn.  «iih  any  pn^priety.  be  aitri* 
huti  •!  ti)  thf  liuinan  mind;  'the  per- 
ception iif  mstti-r:'  this  is  tho  «>hjfi-t- 
i\*'  ]*srt  iif  the  diitum.  the  part  of  it 
nhi'li  I  xi^tH  iiid<  iM'tideutly  of  the 
human  iiiiiiil,  and  to  the  possciisitm  of 
whii'li  thf  haiimii  mind  his  no  pro|K.*r 
cluim.  no  title  at  nil." 

In  Ferrier's  view,  *•  perceived 
matter  "  i*  the  only  external  wi-rld 
n*vealed  .'e*  a  t?atuni  of  conscioup* 
ne!i!i,  that  .ilonc  is  nhat  common 
sen.-e,  right !y  interpreted  and  cor- 
nvtly  applied,  \  ouches  for  as  ex- 
intent.  Pr*  feifor  Ferriir  cou- 
tinutft:— 

••  Wo  oan  tl.iiik  of  no  tii^rt  of  e%*idt*nce 
to  prove  thsi  i);e  pi>rceptiun  of  maUtr 
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is  a  modification  of  the  human  mind, 
or  that  the  human  mind  is  its  proper 
and  exclusive  abode ;  and  all  our  belief 
sets  in  towards  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Our  primitive  conviction,  when  we  do 
nothing  to  pervert  it,  is  that  the  percep- 
tion of  matter  is  not,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  a  condition  of  the  human  soul ; 
is  not  bounded  in  any  direction  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  intellectual  span ; 
hut  that  it  dwells  apart,  a  mighty  and 
independent  system,  a  city  fitted  up 
find  upheld  by  the  everlasting  God. 
Who  told  us  mat  we  were  placed  in  a 
world  composed  of  matter  which  gives 
rise  to  our  subsequent  internal  percep- 
tion of  it,  and  not  that  we  were  let 
down  at  once  into  a  universe  composed 
of  external  perceptions  of  matter  that 
were  there  beforehand  and  from  aU 
eternity,  and  in  which  we,  the  creatures 
of  a  day,  are  merely  allowed  to  partici- 
pate by  the  gracious  power  to  whom 
Siey  really  appertain  ?  We,  perversely 
philosophizing,  told  ourselves  the  former 
of  Uiese  alternatives;  but  our  better 
nature,  the  convictions  that  we  have 
received  from  God  himself,  assure  as 


that  the  latter  of  them  is  the  truth. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  simpler  as  well 
as  by  far  the  sublimer  doctrine.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  authority  either  of  its 
simplicity  or  its  sublimity  that  we  ven- 
ture to  propound  it;  it  is  on  account  of 
its  perfect  consistency  with  the  primi- 
tive convictions  of  our  unsophisticated 
common  sense,  and  with  the  more  deli- 
cate and  complex  evidence  of  our  spe- 
culative reason." 


Iq  his  next  edition,  if  he  should 
have  occasion  to  issue  one,  we  hope 
to  find  this  aspect  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  treated  fully  by  Dr. 
McCosh,  or  at  all  events  not  passed 
over  in  silence.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Berkeley  when  his  works 
are  rightly  understood,  and  of 
Malebranche.  It  is  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense ;  the  only 
one  which  is  impregnable  alike  by 
the  visionary  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  positivist  on  the  other. 
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ESSAYS    AND    SKETCHES. 


Bt  tui  London  Hermit. 


ON   LOVE  IN   FICTION. 

"  IiO%*e  niloti  the  coart,  Uic  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  tieltm*.  nnd  sainU  above : 
Fur  lure  is  heavt  d,  and  heaven  m  love.** 

ScoiT. 

**  All  tliongfats.  all  paamnii.  all  deli'^hu. 
Whatever  Ktire  thin  mortal  fraiue. 
All  are  hut  niinii^teni  «>f  love. 
And  feed  hit  sacred  flame.*' 

CoUCRIDOt. 


The  quotAtiont  above  given  are 
•moiigHt  those  poetical  gems  which, 
with  a  wide  currency,  have  attained 
Bometliing  like  the  oracular  weight 
of  proverlHi.  It  i»eenis  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that,  because  they  arc 
pretty  and  striking,  they  must  aNo 
IM*  true,  and,  bc^cau^e  poets  and 
lovers  have  so  frequently  borne  im- 
passioned testimony  to  the  imiver- 
sal  potency  of  love,  the  whole 
world  is  bound  to  accept,  without 
reser\'ation,  tlie  dictum  of  these 
necessarily  biassed  judges.  That 
love  should  be  the  staple  subject 
and  chief  motive  power  in  the 
majority  of  imaginative  works  has 
l»eci>tne  so  establislied  a  rule,  that 
we  are  fain  to  regard  it  as  if  re^t- 
ing  on  some  law  of  nature.  No 
such  law.  however,  ciists ;  there  in 
no  necessary  alliance  between  love 
and  fiction  :  and  the  sweeping  sen- 
timontfi  of  Scott  and  Coleridge, 
howtver  beautiful  as  poetry,  and 
appr«i[*riate  to  the  supposed  ut- 
terer^  of  them,  can  find  no  con- 
finnatioti  in  facts  Love  (using 
that  term  in  the  restricted  sense 
commonly  employed  in  poetry  and 


romance)  certainlv  doo^  not  now 
rule  either  the  court  or  the  camp ; 
nor.  if  wc  consult  the  sober  records 
of  history  in  lieu  of  the  glowing 
pictures  of  chivalrtc  fable,  can  we 
find  that  it  did  so  in  former  timet. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that,  in  say- 
ing *'  heaven  is  love,**  the  poiet 
changes  the  subject  of  his  proposi- 
tion  altogether,  and  speaks  of  that 
which  is  very  different  from  the 
merely  human  attachment  previ* 
ously  referred  to,  **  the  grove  **  It 
the  onlv  portion  of  the  wide  do- 
main claimed  for  love  which  can 
witli  truth  be  conceded.  The  lines 
of  Coleridge,  expressing  the  same 
doctrine  still  more  comprehen* 
sivelv,  deserve  a  proportionatalj 
emphatic  denial,  if  considered  as 
a  declaratoiy  assertion. 

There  is/indeed,  a  striking  con- 
trast when  we  turn  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  poet  and  romancer* 
and  note  how  very  small  and  un- 
important a  part  love  plays  in  real 
life.  Man  is  a  being  of  sneh  eon- 
plex  nature,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  particular  paiSion 
is  to  be  considered  the  mainspring 
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of  the  majority  of  his  actions.  But 
decidedly  there  are  a  great  number 
of  very  influential  *•  thoughts  and 
passions,  and  delights,"  in  which 
love  has  no  part  or  connection ;  and 
others  that,  so  far  from  "  feeding  his 
sacred  flame,**  seem  far  more  likely 
to  disturb  or  quench  it.  Of  most 
of  the  large  and  important  interests 
of  the  world  love  forms  no  element, 
either  active  or  passive.  Even  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  arts  which 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  ab- 
sorb the  soul,  love  is  not  (as  has 
oft  been  represented)  the  most 
effectual  inspirer.  Some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  widely-appre- 
ciated literary  achievements  have 
been  wholly  or  mainly  indept  ndent 
of  love- interest  or  love-inspiration. 
Keligious  fen'our,  zeal  for  liberty, 
admiration  of  abstract  virtue,  phi- 
lanthropy, desire  to  seai'ch  the 
heart  of  man,  and  contemplation 
of  the  beauties  and  splendours  of 
the  outward  world, — all  these  prove 
to  be  motives  as  capable  of  firing 
and  exalting  the  imagination  as  the 
more  directly  personal  stimulus  of 
love.  Indeed,  the  latter,  while  it 
gives  eloquence  on  the  tender 
themes  connected  with  itself,  is 
rather  a  detriment  to  conceptions 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  In 
short,  to  come  back  to  our  former 
proposition,  **  the  grove "  is  the 
extent  of  lovers  dominion,  and  it  is 
just  because  it  is  there  most  at  home 
that  it  is  less  fitted  to  rule  any 
other  part  of  the  real  or  ideal  world. 
Love  is  a  word  of  many  mean- 
ings, and  the  one  species  of  it  to 
which  fiction  generally  refers  is, 
however  potent  a  passion,  of  brief 
duration.  The  period  of  courtship 
is  sti'ictlv  finite ;  life  is  not  one 
long  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Love  is 
but  an  episode  in  a  man's  career.  It 
belongs  usually  to  only  one  of  his 
"  Seven  Ages/*  and  even  then  has 


to  do  with  only  one  side  of  his 
nature,  and  that  is  not  the  side 
which  he  shows  to  the  world,  or 
by  which  his  character  and  worth 
in  the  world  are  estimated.  But  it 
has  been  said  that  though  love  is 
with  man  **  a  thing  apart,"  yet  "  'tis 
woman's  whole  existence."  The 
kernel  of  truth  in  this  poetical  nut- 
shell probably  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  the  custom  of  the  world 
holds  it  most  fit  that  the  emotional 
element  of  woman's  nature  sliould 
be  more  cultivated  and  considered 
than  all  others,  and  that  her 
thoughts  and  energies  are  most 
suitably  and  naturally  centred 
upon  the  allied  subjects  of  court- 
ship and  marriage.  Whether  a 
change  in  education  and  social  con- 
dition, by  making  women  more 
independent,  would  reduce  the 
imaginary  or  practical  importance 
of  this  one  theme  of  contempla- 
tion, cannot  now  be  decided.  But 
in  fiction  and  poetry  we  are  so 
seldom  allowed  to  catch  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  female  character,  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  that  par- 
ticular passion,  or  others  closely 
connected  with  it,  that  we  have  al- 
most come  to  regard  it  as  woman's 
normal  condition. 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  maga- 
zine bearing  upon  this  subject, 
many  sentiments  are  expressed  with 
which  the  present  writer  cordially 
agrees,  and  the  following  thought 
had  very  frequently  passed  through 
his  mind:  '*  A  time  may  come  when 
some  original  genius  shall  discover 
a  mode  of  treating  other  passions 
besides  that  of  love,  so  as  to  invest 
them  with  some  of  that  catholic 
interest  hitherto  engrossed  by  love 
alone.*'* 

Why,  indeed,  should  love  (and 
that  only  one  kind  of  love)  be,  or 
seem  to  be,  of  such  "  catholic 
interest?'*     Why,   amidst   all   the 


*  DuBUM  Ukivkrsitt  Maqazini,  May,  1875,  vol.  Ixzxr.  p.  524. 
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Tariety  of  exciting  subjects  with 
which  the  c- von  is  and  conditions  of 
human  life  ahniinds,  should  s-uch  a 
paruni4>unt  place  be  acconled  to 
that  out'  emotion?  Why  should  it 
be  necessan'  to  the  frame  an*!  fuhric 
of  evrrv  htorv  that  there  should  be 
a  yoini^  man  and  a  young  woman. 
po!>sesMni;  such  and  such  attributes 
(and  those  attributes  are  precisely 
the  same  in  ninetv-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  Kulio.after,  so  to  speak, 
dodging  each  other  through  a  com- 
plicated maze  of  variously- thwarted 
affection,  should  meet  together  at 
last  in  the  central  bower  of  roses, 
undi  r  the  auspices  of  Cupid  and 
HymtMi  '.*  **  'i'hey  lived  happy  ever 
aficr^^ard't."  ^uvs  the  old  fairi-tale 
fomiula.  And  whiit  then  ?  Why 
shouM  ihi*  wi  tilo  W(»rld  Im'  concerned 
in  thf  pre-nuptial  troubles  and  joys 
of  twi»  ivt'iy  often)  uninteresting? 
and  conuip-npliice  young  pooplo? 
To  t»!»i'  ^\^o  is  himsflf,  or  herself, 
in  lovf.  ij.>thin;'  surdv  cm  Im»  more 
**tiat.  utali'.  and  unproti table"  than 
the  faiirilul  ro  ord  of  the  loves  of 
sonii.'  oiht-r  prrsons  who  nevrr  ex- 
iati'tl.  It  mu-t  Im'  like  the  descrip- 
tion i*(  an  ileal  bampiet  t(*  those 
who  have  a  n  ul  baii<piet  before 
them.  And  t'>  th(»<i«  %\ho«e  days 
of  w»H>in^  are  \.*u\:  pa^t  and  dim- 
med in  ri^mi*:i  braiice.  or  tt>  tin*  tin- 
favotircil  iK-in^s  %n  miieh  pitied  by 
po^tsj  wli.i  know  what  it  in  "never 
to  haxe  b«vi  .1  lit  nil."  the  prnfusion 
of  tP  in  r-*  and  bIi^s«•s  and  «iaiiry 
love. talk  ii.ii'.t  l»e  vimply  ••  wonls, 
wiird-.  w..rl-."  and  nothing  more. 
To  ^^Iifiii.  thf  It,  and  nhy.  should 
love  le  >  I  iib<,  .rbiu'/y  interoHtiii;;'* 
If  i\e  rai.n'it  at  oii«*e  rt'ply  to  thn, 
we  cm  « a-ilv  ?ee  wliv  it  is  that  it 
brCiir:;'  the  [i.-t  tlp-mc  of  fiction- 
wrilei-*.  Their  art  roipnres  that 
I  oth  tlji*  inu>ruline  and  feminine 
( liar.i<*t' r  ^hoid  t  (»•*  dipii^ted,  not 
•  nly  "ei  arati  ly  but  in  conjunction, 
un*!  I-.\i-  io  the  motiv«^  \Oiioh  mo^t 
fea<lily  *  if*  <:t<«  tlii-  purp-»e.  A  pas- 
aivu  iijciu  iing  -o  many  varieticn  and 


shades  of  feeling  and  so  easily  inter* 
twined,  for  good  or  evil,  with  other 
passions  and  interests,  affords  a 
handy  groundwork  or  main-thread 
for  any  imaginative  fabric.  But 
tliis.  tiiough  it  explains  the  pre* 
dominance  of  love  in  fiction,  does 
not  disprove  what  I  have  advanced 
as  to  its  subordination  in  real  life, 
nor  prevents  tlie  possibility  of  some 
other  chief  motive  power  being  as 
effectually  applied  to  tlie  machinery 
of  romance. 

In  real  life  there  is  not  only  no 
communion  of  interest,  but  an 
actual  antagonism,  between  love 
and  the  world.  Love  is,  after  alU 
but  an  extended  or  duplex  selfish* 
ncss,  a  selfishness  shared  by  two 
persons,  who  draw  a  cordon  round 
tlu'ir  hearts  from  which  all  others 
arc  excluded. 

"And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  be* 

hidi*. 
With  all  ltd  eli:in)^i;  of  time  and  tide  ?  " 

In  return,  tlio  world,  the  hard. 
prosaic  world,  whatever  poets  may 
assert,  does  not  regard  Dan  Cupid 
as  a  potent  monarch,  to  be  respect- 
fully approachetl.  but  ratlier  ai  a 
mischievous  uroiiin  whose  pranks 
desene  ridicule,  if  not  castigation. 
Ix>vers,  instead  of  being  treated  aa 
tlie  favoure<l  courtiers  of  a  mighty 
ruler,  an?  considered  as  a  species  of 
mild  monomaniacs,  whose  rhapso- 
dical ravings  ami  temporary  unfit- 
nes!«  for  all  matter  of- fact  duties 
render  tliem  a  di*cided  nuisance  to 
unenamouri'd  friends.  They  are 
the  butt  for  all  the  satiric  arrows  of 
the  unsympathizing  and  the  prosaic. 
I  wonder  not  that  love  shrinks  from 
tlie\ul)nu'  gaz«*  mto  Uio  sequestered 
grove,  where  oidy  the  rt^ttet  and  the 
nightmgales  can  listen  to  its  rap- 
tures. For  my  part,  whenever  I 
htumbic  |H*rchance  upon  a  pair  of 
swevtlieartH  at  their  tnsting-plaee 
in  aome  quiet  twilit  lane,  I  treat 
them  with  all  consideratioa,  pnaiDg 
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by  on  the  other  side,  and  pretending 
to  gaze  reflectively  at  the  moon  or 
stars,  so  as  to  cause  them  no  em- 
barassment.  *'  Bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren I "  I  inly  murmur,  •*  disturb 
not  yourselves  on  my  account;  here 
is  your  kingdom — the  grove — where 
I  am  but  an  unlicensed  intruder,"  ' 
and  so  I  beat  a  precipitate  and,  I 
fear,  awkward  retreat.  Whereas, 
one  more  hardened  in  the  world's 
ways  would  stalk  aggressively  past, 
eyeing  them  with  a  mocking  smile, 
which  would  make  the  conscious 
blush  to  suffuse  each  face,  and  both 
to  feel  supremely  uncomfortable. 

Yes,  there  are  certain  tender 
emotions  in  human  nature  which 
neither  the  cynic's  sneer,  nor  the 
coarser  gibes  of  the  world  can  ridi- 
cule out  of  existence,  and  these,  if 
touched  by  a  skilful  and  sympa- 
tlietic  hand,  are  legitimate  subjects 
for  the  fabulist's  art.  But  though 
we  may  grant  to  real  love  all  the 
importance  and  interest  that  can  be 
claimed  for  it,  we  must  protest 
against  the  prominence  often  given 
to  mere  artificial  sentiment.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is 
in  modern  fiction  a  vast  amount  of 
what  is  known  as  love,  but  bears 
about  fls  much  resemblance  to  any 
passion  or  emotion  that  ever  agitated 
the  human  soul,  as  a  skyrocket  does 
to  the  sun.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  writers  in  no  way 
qualified  to  handle  so  delicate  a 
Uieme  in  any  adequate  manner. 
They  may  have  a  certain  dexterity 
in  working  out  conventional  love 
scenes,  but  this  is  a  very  easy  ac- 
complishment. It  is  but  the  manipu- 
lation, after  a  prescribed  manner,  of 
very  ordinary  materials,  and,  indeed, 
this  facility  is  probably  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  its  prevalence. 

Take  the  average  amatory  poem 
of  any  popular  magazine,  designed 
to  fill  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less, 
and  to  face  and  tally  with  an  illus- 
tration also  filling  a  page,  whereon 
the  artist  (pre-Baphaelite  for  prefer- 


ence) depicts  two  lovers  in  a  wood, 
or  a  young  lady  sitting  on  a  garden- 
seat  in  such  wise  that  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  tell  that  she  is  waiting 
for  some  favoured  swain.  Your  ex- 
pert at  neat  verse-making  can  at 
any  time  feign  a  passion  which  he 
does  not  feel,  with  the  most  brilliant 
results.  Though  Hecuba  may  be  . 
nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  Hecuba, 
yet  he  will  weep  for  her  any  required 
number  of  poetical  tears.  The  theme, 
the  form,  the  language,  and  the  sen- 
timent are  all  cut  and  dried  before- 
hand ;  and  so  he  fills  his  page, 
and  heads  it,  "  My  Darling  by  the 
River.'*  or  "  Under  the  Trysting- 
tree,*'  or  something  equally  appro- 
priate and  commonplace.  Head  a 
hundred  such  effusions,  and  gaze  on 
a  hundred  such  pictures,  and,  such 
is  their  close  family  likeness,  that 
you  will  be  as  much,  or  as  little,  im- 
pressed as  if  you  had  only  beheld 
one  of  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with 
the  tender  passion  in  a  manner  that 
shall  go  to  the  hearts  of  even  the 
uninitiated  and  the  prosaic,  with 
the  force  of  reality,  and  the  power  of 
a  distinct  and  individual  impression 
— in  short,  to  write  sentiment  and 
not  €entimentality,  is  a  task  which 
demands  the  gift  of  genius,  and  even 
that  cannot  always  accomplish  it. 
The  writings  of  Dickens,  so  true  to 
nature  in  other  respects,  are  apt  to 
become  stilted  and  conventional  in 
the  portions  which  treated  of  the 
loves  of  his  characters ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  many  other  writers 
of  admitted  excellence  and  judg- 
ment. With  fictional  love  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  falling  into  a 
strained  and  exaggerated  style  of 
language,  at  once  bombastic  and 
puerile.  The  high  tone  of  protec- 
tion often  assumed  by  the  lover 
over  his  adored  one  reminds  us 
less  of  the  intercourse  between  two 
beings  of  the  same  species  than  the 
amenities  of  a  generous  elephant 
protecting  a  canary-bird.    We  can- 
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not  avoid  a  smile  at  his  overweening 
confidence  in  himsijlf  as  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  the  difficulty  he  would 
find  if  called  upon  to  make  good  his 
magnificent  words.   Frequently,  tlie 
tender  endearments  of  courtship  are 
made  to  resemble  the  fond  utterances 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  heroine  is 
addressed  or   described   as   if  she 
were  less  of  human  than  of  fairy 
mould.     Can  such  infantile  homage 
be  even   acceptable?     Do  women 
really  like  to  be  fed  upon  the  mere 
sugar-candy,   and    sweetcake,   and 
spoon-meat  of  compliment  ?   Let  us 
hope  not.    At  all  events,  if  lovers  are 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  this  ama- 
tory confectionery,  novelists  are  not 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  calling  in 
the  outside  world  to  share  in  the  feast. 
That  this  high-wrought  style  is 
not,  however,  entirely  the  invention 
of  fictionists  is  proved  by  the  kind 
of  correspondence    read   in  court 
(amid    **  roars    of    laughter ")    in 
breach  of  promise  cases,  by  which 
we  find  that  love  inflates  the  lan- 
guage in  proportion  as  it  weakens 
tiie  judgment.    It  is  noticeable  that 
the  unhappy  men  tlms  dragged  forth 
to  do  public  penance  boUi  in  feel- 
ings and  in  pocket,  are  generally 
those  whose  daily  lives  and  occupa- 
tions have  very  little  of  the  imagi- 
native   element.      A   love-stricken 
grocer  or  publican  is  often  proved 
to  have  a  vein  of  poetic  sentiment 
in  bis  nature  which,  repressed  by 
bis  ordinary  surroundings,  bursts 
forth  under  the  influence  of 'love 
with  a  wild  vehemence  which  is  apt 
to  defy  all  the  rules  of  common 
sense.     At  this  point  his  language 
approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  many  modern  novels. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  side  to  love 
in  fiction  as  well  as  in  fact.  The 
comic  disappointed  lover  is  a  use- 
ful foil  to  the  seriously  enamoured 
hero.  For  the  latter  all  cur  sympa- 
thies are  demanded ;  the  former  is 
created  only  to  be  laughed  at.  From 
Malvolio  to  Mr.  Toots,  the  comic 


lover  has  always  been  a  scapegoat, 
whose  agonies,  though  they  may  bo 
death  to  him,  are  sport  to  the  on- 
looker. Truly  these  unfortunates 
are  hardly  dealt  with ! 

Although  a  more   sophisticated 
tone  is  often  discernible  in  drawing- 
room  fiction,   that  which  finds  its 
readers      below      stairs      remains 
staunch    to   affection    of    the   old- 
fashioned  turtle-dove  order,  which 
scorns  all  practical  considerations, 
and   transforms    a  cottage   and   a 
crust  into  a  bower  of  roses   and 
ambrosial  food.     In  penny  novels 
ultra-sentiment  continues    to  pre- 
vail.   Rosa  Matilda  is  not  dead  yet. 
Maud  Lynn  still  exists.     IjOvc  be- 
comes an   entirely   ideal    passion, 
surrounded  by  the  most  wondrous 
circumstances.      The   illustrations 
alon^  would  suffice  to  prove  this. 
Therein  we  find  that  the  lachrymose 
heroines  are  for  ever  striking  such 
attitudes  as  would  require  a  stage 
apprenticeship,    or  reposing   their 
lovely  heads  upon  manly  breasts, 
in  a  decidedly  helpless   and   top- 
heavy  fashion.     They  are  perpetu- 
ally gazing  fondly  upwards,  at  some 
corresponding  face  which  in  return 
is    gazing  fondly  downwards.     As 
for  the  cavaliers,  they  seem  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  on 
their     knees,    making    passionate 
declarations  of  the  love  that  is  con- 
suming  their  inmost    hearts,    but 
never  for  a  moment  ruffling   the 
tailor-like  neatness  of   their  out- 
ward aspect.     And  then  the  *'  beau- 
tiful"   language,   the    depths   and 
heights  of  rhapsody,  the  raptures 
and  the  kisses,  the  atmosphere  of 
ecstasy  in  which  the  lovers  live  and 
breathe,  who  can  measure    it  all  ? 
Who  can  follow  unmoved  the  life- 
like plot  and  incidents  ?    How  the 
scorned  and  slighted,  but  beautiful 
and    instinctively   reBned   heroine 
was    a    maid-of-all-work,    without 
parents  or  relatives,  and  how  she 
had  blue  eyes  and  a  *'  wealth  "  of 
golden  hair   (this   word   is  never 
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thus  applied  to  anything  else),  and 
how  she  was  loved  by  a  lord— -(can 
there  be  on  earth  a  nearer  approach 
to  heavenly  bliss  than  to  be  loved 
by  a  lord  ?  ) — only  he  was  in  dis- 
guise, and  she  alone  discovered  the 
secret.  And  how  at  last,  after  they 
had  eloped  and  were  spending  their 
ecstatic  honeymoon  in  a  seques- 
tered cottage  in  the  New  Forest, 
there  came  a  gipsy  who  could  prove 
incontestably  that  Alice  was  really 
the  daughter  of  a  defunct  baronet, 
but  had  been  changed  at  birth  by 
some  truculent  member  of  his 
tribe.  And  how,  soon  afterwards, 
the  Earl  of  Hardbake  died  sud- 
denly, and  Lord  Algernon  Lollipop 
had  to  fling  aside  his  disguise,  and 
come  forward  to  claim  his  peerage, 
estates,  and  £-200,000  a-year.  And 
how,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  fashion- 
able world  and  many  of  her  former 
persecutors,  who  were  ready  to  die 
with  envy,  the  young  earl  once 
more  clasped  the  owner  of  the 
lovely  head,  with  its  "  wealth  "  of 
golden  locks,  to  a  breast  covered 
with  decorations,  and  encircled  with 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  garter,  and 
they  drove  off  amid  the  cheers  of 
thousands,  to  make  a  state  entry 
into  Hardbake  Castle. 

No  doubt  there  are  thousands  of 
readers  simple  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  high-flown  and  effusive 
sentiment  that  pervades  such  fic- 
tion must  be  written  by  some  highly- 
refined  and  sympathetic  being, 
externally  a  sublimated  Thomas 
Moore  or  Haynes  Bailey,  whose 
face  is  beaming  with  smiles  or 
wet  with  tears,  as  he  sits  in  his 
elegantly  furnished  apartment, 
writing  with  violet  ink  on  cream- 
laid  paper.  Believe  it  not,  oh  un- 
sophisticated reader!  Let  there 
be  no  such  stuff  in  your  thoughts. 
The  high-wrought  sentiment  in 
penny- a- week  literature  is  spun 
outby  the  yard,  and  weighed  out  by 
the  pound,  like  any  other  com- 
modity.    •*  Put   i)lenty   of  love   in 


it,  Mr.  Gusher,**  as  I  heard  the 
proprietor  of  the  Youvg  Ladies' 
Weekly  Orade  say  to  one  of  his 
hacks.  (Gusher  is  of  dingy  and 
dissipated  aspect,  and  by  nature 
a  far  from  sentimental  person.) 
"  Our  stories  muat  have  plenty  of 
love  in  them,  or  they'll  never  go 
down  with  the  girls.  Pile  on  the 
sentiment — pile  it  on,  my  dear  sir, 
don't  be  afraid,''  just  as  if  he  were 
directing  a  cook  to  use  plenty  of 
pepper  or  sauce  to  some  particular 
dish.  Forthwith  away  goes  Gusher 
to  the  public-house  round  the 
corner,  fills  his  meerschaum,  and 
under  the  genial  inspiration  of  a 
glass  or  two  of  *•  Irish  hot,"  pro- 
duces columns  and  columns  of 
such  tender  and  passionate  and 
pathetic  sentiment  as  might  almost 
draw  tears  from  a  wooden  image. 
What  is  still  better,  it  pleases  the 
proprietor,  and  procures  Gusher 
that  crowning  realization  of  all  his- 
hopes,  a  cheque  on  account.  His 
stoiy,  which  bears  the  affecting  title 
of  "Ella;  or,  the  Blighted  Heart,*' 
or  else  **  Wooed  and  Won  :  or,  the 
Heiress  of  Rosedale  Manor,"  be- 
comes a  success,  and  the  chapter 
with  the  desiderated  **  plenty  of 
love  **  in  it  is  especially  admired. 
How  it  touches  the  hearts  and  dims 
the  eyes  of  the  **  Loving  Matildas,** 
and  **  Blue-eyed  Minnies,"  and 
**  Lonely  Ediths,"  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  the  editor  locks 
of  their  hair  and  specimens  of 
their  handwriting,  and  consulting 
him  upon  all  subjects,  from  the 
tender  passion  to  toothpowderl 
Truly,  one  half  the  world  lives 
by  fooling  the  other  half  to  the  top^ 
of  its  bent.  How  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  schoolmistress 
is  not  more  frequently  abroad 
among  the  half-educated  young 
women  in  whom  such  trash  finds 
its  chief  devourers,  and  whose 
false  and  flighty  notions  of  love  and 
maiTiage  are  thereby  forced  into 
hot-house  growth,  at  a  time  wher> 
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they  ought  to  be  improving  their 
minclfl.  and  preparing  themselves 
for  t}ie  serious  duties  of  life. 

Wc  nmy  road  these  stilted  trav- 
esties of  lo\e  in  hrtion  until  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
8Ui*h  a  thing  as  love  in  fact,  whether 
it  is  not  all  a  delusion,  a  chimera, 
mere  ••leather  and  pnmella;**  tlje 
stock-in-trade  of  the  hireling  fic- 
tion-monger. At  h'a'^t  we  cannot 
help  murmurin*/.  '*  For  pity's  sake 
give  u-*  s«.»me  surcease  from  this 
perpetual  dish  of  love,  which^ 
though  it  be  cooke<l  and  re- 
cooked,  hashed  and  warmed  up, 
and  served  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  with  a  thousand  different 
sauces  and  dressings,  on  silver 
plnttiTs,  and  gnlden  dishes,  and 
willow-pattern  plates,  and  wooden 
tn*noher:(.  is  always  the  same  un* 
changing;  foo*ll"  I.  for  one, 
am  nau»ieated  ^ith  the  over- 
sweetened  banquet.  1  am  tired 
of  perfect  hen  tines,  with  every 
imaginatde  beauty  of  person  and 
virtue  of  soul.  an<l  hearts  tilled 
to  ovt  rlb'winv;  i\iih  ^•oft  emotions; 
and  feel  >lteli*d  with  a  treble- 
St  -Antln»ny-pttwer  against  ull  iheir 
fa«cin:itiuii-.  I  aju  weary  o!  MH-ing 
enan:-  iiie  1  ^w^ins  pluini>  down  on 
tlieir  kiiet  s  :iiid  harp  np'»n  the  one 
mon'*r<>nvu<>  ••tnng  I  am  sirk  of 
Cupi'U  and  r-^yrhe^i.  luves  and 
dovi'-.  iii-ai:**  nn-l  daits.  ^ighs  and 
tears  hlffitd'UT  and  ten-h-r  part- 
ing-i  I  e.iii  f'»r  «vfrniore  diH|»en!>e 
with  .ill  If  tVr«'iire  to  love  declara- 
tion-. lo'<e  (iitVicuhies.  quarndp, 
recon  illation^,  and  a**»ignations, 
wheit\er.  wh'iiexer,  and  how»oe%er 
thev  niav  ••••cur 

1  «>h'*uld  like  t  V  have  a  law  pa<«ed 
that  no  writer  of  fietion  >hould  on 
anv  pr«  'I'lice.  e\«  n  tourh  upon  the 
suiij*«*t  of  lo\«-  for  iwrlve  calendar 
montii*)  at  li-a-t.  (jn^t  Heaven! 
what  a  I'OJU'r  that  would  create 
ami  ni:  the  "  mob  of  'jentlemen 
(and  lathed  c«p«-cially;  ^\ll«>  write 
ease;"  h>w  distractedly  they 


would  wander  about,  biting  the  tops 
of  their  then  idle  quills,  from  whose 
[>oiDt8  tlie  stream  of  gushing  ideas 
was  wont  to  flow  so  copiously!  I 
own  the  wish  a  malicious  one,  and 
the  mood  that  dictates  it  somewhat 
misanthropical,  yet  thus  hath  an 
overdose  of  love  in  fiction  soured 
the  temper  of  one  who  is  ever  rcadj 
to  symphatliize  with  all  thewortliier 
emotions  of  humanity.  Much  mora 
of  this,  and  1  really  fear  I  shall 
degenerate  into  a  cynic. 

**  What !  *'  8av>  vou,  **  banish  love 
from  fiction  ?  Make  us  give  up  all 
tliat  tender  and  intense  interest 
which  tlie  theme  alone  ean  create? 
Forbid  us  to  be  touched  and 
softened  by  the  spectacle  of  two 
typieal  beings  in  the  bloom  of 
youtl)  and  liappiness,  and  trans- 
figured  bv  the  magic  halo  of 
mutual  affection?  You  would  de- 
stroy ull  the  charm  of  romance  at 
a  blow  I  * 

1  atiswer  that  I  would  destroy 
nothing  worth  preserving.  Seri- 
ously, without  banishing  love  from 
fiction,  I  would  have  it  subdued 
and  withtlrawn  from  the  position 
of  unwarrantable  prominenee  whidi 
it  now  occupies.  1  would  disprove 
Shakespeare's  assertion  that  one 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing ;  I  would  let  it  be  recognised 
that  t^e  **(dd.  old  btory."  however 
interesting,  baa  been  reiterated  till 
it  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
vexation  of  spirit.  It  was  all  veiy 
well  when  a  few  great  |K>etii  and 
dramatists  touched  with  the  hands 
of  genius  those  tender  chords 
whose  harmony  finds  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  but  now  that  love 
lias  become  the  common  pro[>ertj 
of  all  who  think  thev  can  write :  when 
every  scribbler  has  his  handful  of 
]>ebbles  or  mud  to  cast  into  the  btre«m 
which  **  never  did  run  smooth,** 
Uie  subject  has  become  little  short 
of  a  nuisanee.  1  would  forbid  sU 
to  make  Ube  of  it  who  could  net 
bring  evidences  of  tlieir  fitness  to 
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•do  so  with  truth  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  even  these  I  would  have 
**  do  their  spiriting  gently,"  and  re- 
frain from  riding  their  tender  hobby 
to  death.  In  short,  I  should  like  to 
isee  a  great  deal  less  love  in  fiction, 
but  what  remained  of  a  more  gen- 
uine kind.  I  would  have  it  treated 
as  a  rare  and  precious  gem,  to  be 
used  sparingly,  and  then  only  in 
a  rich  and  harmonious  setting ;  not 
as  mere  paste  and  tinsel,  to  be  span- 
gled, and  daubed,  and  plastered 
about,-  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
here,  there,  and  every  wliere,  with  the 


lavish  hand  of  a  stage  decorator. 
I  would  have  the  pourtrayal  of 
affection  cleared  from  the  mass 
of  spurious  sentiment,  bombast, 
and  semi-sensuality,  with  which  it 
is  so  often  overloaded,  and  abolish 
the  valentine  phraseology  and  the 
nursery  blandishments  which  are 
too  often  put  into  the  mouths  of  its 
votaries.  Tims  only  can  love  in 
fiction  recommend  itself  to  those 
readers  whose  romantic  enthusiasm 
is  tempered  with  a  due  admixture 
of  common  sense. 


LITEEAET   NOTICES. 


Conirihutions  to  Natural  Htstort/j 
<ind  Papers  en  other  subjects.  By 
James  Siinson.  The  Edinburgh 
Publishing  Company.  Edinburgh. 
London:  Houlston  and  Sons,  1875. 
— The  principal  articles  in  this 
volume  that  have  reference  to 
"Natural  History  originally  appeared 
in  Land  and  Water,  and  are  in 
many  respects  highly  interesting. 
Concerning  vipers  and  snakes,  we 
are  presented  with  a  good  deal  of 
information  that  is  instructive,  not 
only  as  regards  their  habits  gene- 
rally, but  also  with  respect  to 
points  that  are  in  dispute  among 
naturalists. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  vexed  ques- 
tion whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  young  retreat  into  the 
stomach  of  the  mother  snake.  A 
great  authority,  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  afBrms  that  they  do  not; 
while  our  author  is  as  positive  that 
they  do.  And  he  certainly,  with 
reason,  contends  that  the  question 
is  entirely  one  of  evidence,  and. 


therefore,  should  be  settled  "  as  a 
fact  is  proved  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
difficulties,  suppositions,  or  theories 
not  being  allowed  to  form  part  of 
the  testimony." 

In  support  of  his  own  views  Mr. 
Simson  has  collected  a  large  body 
of  evidence  that  undoubtedly  ap- 
pears authentic  and  conclusive. 
He  is  disposed  to  classify  snakes 
as  oviparous,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  viviparous.  The  oviparous 
lay,  in  the  early  summer,  from  ten 
to  twenty  eggs,  sometimes  more, 
at  a  time,  which  are  hatched  in  the 
ground  by  heat  altogether  apart 
from  the  mother: — 

'•  Wlien  the  snake  goes  to  where  she 
deposited  her  ej^gs  to  begin  her  ma- 
ternal duties  proper,  and.  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  the  moment  of  hatching,  she 
would  be  absolutely  unable  to  take  care 
of,  perhaps,  twently  helpless  creatures, 
emer^i^ing  from  eggs  about  an  inch  in 
length,  laid  by  a  snake  about  three  feet 
long,  if  she  did  not  take  them  inside  of 
her,  for  she  has  no  other  way  of  pro* 
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Tiding  for  their  wkfetj :  bat.  bj  tho 
matual  in*«tinrt  of  *  all  Aboard/  fth#  can 
at  onro  |inH.'«*ed  on  her  traveln  with  hor 
fainilv  ;  r»r  ii  Fniiicc  in  an  animal  that 
lives  aIt<>.M*(h«T  in  th«i  om>n.  on  some- 
tim*^s  verv  mu^jh  prmni'l.  and  only  r«*- 
tires  to  hiiMi-n  plni'i-s  on  the  Rfqtroiu  h 
of  cold  wi.itlior  to  hrbornate."  - 


Mr.  Simsoii  contends  that  when 
on  the  n|>|»earance  o(  danger.  &c  « 
the  mother  snake  gxrvn  a  warning 
whiiitle,  tho  young  instinctively 
glide  rapidly  into  tier  mouth,  head 
foremti*>t.  and  if  hhe  h  then  killed 
the  young  will  all  l»e  found  in  her 
fttomacli.  with  their  heads  to  her 
beAd,%%hich  proves  that  they  turned 
when  inside.  In  f«up|K>rt  of  his 
opinions  he  quotes  numerous  cases, 
of  which  we  will  give  a  few  : — 

*'  I  was  intrtxliiced  t)  a  pontlcninn 
who  hatl  M'fU  an  adder  on  Stuti  n  It^luiid. 
with  ni:inv  vntin;;  on€><,  which  ahii*><>t 
instantly  dt*>up|H>  iri'<l,  he  di  1  not  kn(»w 
how  ;  hut  \i*f  killed  her.  and  as  she 
teemfd  vi-rv  'hvaw  and  l>ltmte<l/  he 
cut  h*  r  open,  and  found  up^^ards  of 
twenty  yi»un;:  "iifs  inhidr  of  Iht. 

"Tht*  fl*';:  iif  un  old  R('<paintancc  of 
mint-  kill'-l  ariiihtT  aldi-r.  and  sliiHik 
the  tvV"*  ""t  t-f  h»  r,  wlirn  tlu-y  ap- 
pearmi  r«n«ly  to  Ik*  l.ud  .  and  he  him- 
self hiipi»rn«d  to  kick  a  pirre  of  1i>oh4« 
turf  n«:ir  hi<i  h<*ut>*'.  and  found  a  ni  ^^t 
of  hri'»n--tiip«d  *»naL«  s  v\:^h  under  il, 
very  n»ar  tiie  liu'chint;  |««int." 

••  A  \  ir-jiru*  N«  u'r»>  f'Uii  I.  when  ho<*. 
ing  a  h*M  of  In-.han  r«>rn.  a  iH'Mt  of 
black  ^ n Ilk rx  v^t^,  tut-nty -c-if;ht  in 
liuiul'«'r,  and  very  mar  the  time  of 
batrhin;: " 

••  An  <  lii.'inrf'er  or  maihini-t.  return- 
ing from  d":hj  a  y»h  on  (h«*  milroiMl. 
satr  a  »n«kr.  c\'»%v  t»  uater.  in  the 
8tate  of  l»tl:iuare.  with  fullr  twcntv 
youn^  onr-i.  whu-h  in^t.mtly  •■nlir«'d 
her  niouth.  nt.tn  bhe  plui jfrd  into  the 
■tream.' 

•*  A  ^''ry  r<«-p*^t'iMe  !•»  »king  and  in- 
telli^'t  nt  fAHM  r.  from  the  same  State, 


saw  the  ordintrj  brown-striped  aiiake 
awallow  her  yoiug. when  he kiliedher, 
and  found  them  more  than  half  wmj 
down  her  body.  He  also  found  a  neat 
of  ^SK*  of  the  same  apecies,  nearlj 
ready  to  be  hatched,  under  a  shallow 
St  me  that  little  more  than  reated  on  the 
ground,  when  clearing  up  a  field.'* 

**An  acquaintance,  worthy  of  ererj 
confidence,  told  me  that  he  had  several 
times  seen  water-snakes  in  North  Caro- 
lina swallow  Uieir  young.  Water  is» 
]terhaps  for  tlie  most  part,  their  natural 
element,  to  which  they  flee  in  time  of 
danger,  and  they  are  alwaya  near  it« 
somewhat  like  water-rats." 

**  When  the  jronng  enter  the  mother, 
they  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  txarn 
themselves,  and  Ho  inside  in  thA  aame 
direction  as  her,  for  the  air,  *  bringing 
their  heads  to  windward :  *  and  that  is 
done  very  quickly,  as  they  ran  out  of 
the  mouth  of  tlic  mother  kilk'd  by  the 
Ijong  Islander  so  soon  after  he  heard» 
at  a  few  paces  ofl*,  her  liiaa  for  her  pro- 
geny to  betake  themselves  to  their  plaoa 
of  refuge.  And  tliat  reminda  me  that 
the  young  snakea  taken  out  of  the 
mother  in  my  presence  all  lay  in  the 
aame  direction. 

*'  White  says  that  the  viper  killed  bj 
him  was  *  crowded  with  young.'  In 
Amenra  the  phrase  is  *  packed'  or 
*  stuffed  '  witli  them,  the  usual  number 
gi\en  being  *  about  twenty'  or  'fully 
twenty.' 

**  The  Virginia  Ke;*TO.  as  I  Imve  al- 
ready  said,  counted  twenty -eight  eggs 
in  a  nest,  all  with  yimng  that  would  !>• 
hatched  in  tliree  or  four  daya.  judging 
from  hi.^t  experience  with  fowls'  eggs. 
(Mher  nrsts  are  f<iund  with  aa  few  as 
twelve  or  thirteen  eggs. 

**  The  eggs  of  snakea  cannot  addle 
f'lr  tlie  same  reaaon  as  fowb*.  fur  the 
only  natural  risk  tlwy  run  ia  from  the 
eleaieutj« ;  and  the  suimal  ia  ao  *  wise 
in  her  generatit>n  *  as  to  chtKMe  a  place 
uf  depoAit  safe  fntm  everything  e&cept, 
(lerliaps.  excessive  rain  or  cold.  The 
uater-«nake  depofdts  her  eggs  in  little 
i-iUml-Iike  hilWka.  a  httle  above  the 
WAter-mark.andciveriiUiem  with  what 
dnr  htuff  she  can  find  on  them." 


*  Tltii  i«  in  rfftt^nrt  to  the  tiUek  aa^l  )*ro«a  •Iriprd  or  puier  laake*  ia  AaKrica,  aad  ia 
aot  ibUB  Ird  to  Apf^lT  t-«  all  ttaket,  «brtb-r  of  the  Uad  Of  vaur  »|«ci€«.     Aad  ike 
muj  be  Mi  i  of  M-iLC  cf  t!  •  a}*'  r  {<-ra!:Anti«t  ateetioaed. 
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"It  is  stated  of  the  rattlesnake  in 
*  Hunter's  Memoirs  of  a  ,  Captivity 
Among  the  North  American  Indians/ 
that,  'when  alarmed,  the  young  ones, 
which  are  generally  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  retreat  into  the  mouth  of  the 
parent,  and  reappear  on  its  giving  a 
contractile  muscular  token  that  the 
danger  is  past'  Credible  eye-witnesses 
say  the  same  of  tlie  European  viper. 
— See  Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  ].,  new  series,  1837,  p.  441." 

Physiologists  declare  that  there 
is  no  physical  difBculty  in  the  way 
of  the  snakes  wallowing  its  young ; 
for  although  the  neck  is  narrow, 
it  has  immense  power  of  disten- 
sion, which  is  proved  by  the  large 
prey  it  gradually  swallows,  while 
retaining  its  powers  of  breath- 
ing :— 

"The  female  has  doubtless  pecu- 
liarities given  her  by  nature  for  taking 
her  young  down  her  throat  and  keeping 
them  ahve  there.  Once  down,  her  great 
distension  of  body  furnishes  them  with 
an  excellent  place  of  safety.  It  has 
often  been  observed  that  snakes  of  a 
size  not  likely  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  are  seldom  or  never  seen." 

As  if  snakes  had  not,  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  enemies  enough, 
they  wage  an  exterminating  warfare 
among  themselves,  and  eat  one 
another: — 

"  Some  species  not  only  make  war 
upon  but  devour  others.  Here  is  what 
Hunter  says  on  the  subject : — 

"  '  Both  the  rattle  and  black  snakes 
prey  on  them  [the  prairie  dog] ;  .  .  but 
their  destruction  would  be  still  more 
considerable  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
petual beUigerancy  of  these  reptiles. 

.  *'  *  The  common  black,  copperhead, 
and  spotted  swamp  snakes  never  fail, 
I  beheve,  to  engage  with  and  destroy 
them  [the  rattlesnakes]  whenever  they 
meet,  which,  together  with  the  hostiUty 
that  exists  between  the  two  species  [of 
rattlesnakes],  the  black  and  parti- 
coloured], prevents  an  increase  that 
would  otherwise  render  the  country 
almost  uninhabitable. 


**  *  When  the  two  species  [of  rattle- 
snakes] fight,  it  is  by  coiling  and 
striking  at  each  other ;  they  frequently 
miss  in  their  aim,  or  rather  avoid  each 
other's  fangs  by  darting  simultaneously 
in  a  direction  different  from  the  ap- 
proaching blow.  When  one  is  bitten, 
it  amounts  to  a  defeat,  and  it  instantly 
retreats  for  a  watering  place,  at  which, 
should  it  arrive  in  time,  it  slakes  its 
thirst,  swells,  and  dies.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  the  poison  on  their 
own  bodies,  or  on  those  of  the  antago- 
nist species,  in  several  instances,  and 
have  never  known  one  that  was  bitten 
to  recover,  notwithstanding  the  gener* 
ally  prevailing  opinion  to  me  contrary, 
that  such  instinctively  resort  to  efficient 
antidotes. 

"  *  In  one  instance,  I  vexed  a  rattle- 
snake till  it  bit  itself,  and  subsequently 
saw  it  die  from  the  poison  of  its  own. 
fangs.  I  also  saw  one  strangled  in  the 
wreatlied  folds  of  its  inveterate  enemy, 
the  black  snake. 

*"The  other  hostile  snakes  grasp- 
their  necks  between  their  teeth,  wreathe 
roimd,  and  strangle  them.' " 

Hunter,  above  quoted,  states  that 
the  deer  has  a  great  enmity  to^ 
snakes: — 

" '  Hattlcsnakes  .  .  ;  would  infest 
the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
were  it  not  for  the  hostmty  that  exists- 
between  them  and  the  deer.  Thisi 
animal,  on  discovering  a  snake,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed,  retreats 
some  distance  from  it,  then  running^ 
witli  great  rapidity  alights  with  its  col- 
lected feet  upon  it,  and  repeats  this 
manoeuvre  till  it  has  destroyed  its. 
enemy.' " 

Mr.  Simson  observes : — 

"  Others  state  that  the  deer  runs> 
round  and  round  the  snake,  narrowing 
the  circle  each  time,  till  it  lights  upon: 
it  with  its  feet,  as  described,  and  des* 
troys  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
deer  destroys  any  other  species  of 
snakes ;  and,  if  that  is  true,  thecurioua 
question  would  arise,  how  is  the  deer 
enabled  ,to  make  the  distinction  in  the 
case  of  the  rattlesnake  only  ?  " 

The  pig  is  also  a  sturdy  antago- 
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iJeir,/  Fa-:-.  Iler-ri"*.  and  Tm- 
rJitioJi-  r-Utiri'.'  t/  nrrani*.  ori^ns. 
Min'r'T:  lU-i  <»■■■'■:! r'-iK*^--*.  .\|'i'.iri- 
!i  .Ii-.  Wrii'ii'j.  \V  iniiiiiT''.  >.  •or.*!- 
^•iu'Ji*.  ^^  I'^'liT.if:.  N»:r  i:;  iiiiTv.  A.«. 
LJ,'.''.J  I'V  ti;*?  K».v.  Fr- •iirii'k 
<j.:or^'*-  I.O'-,  I».C  I-.  Vio^r  III"  All 
S:iiiit-'.  LHriili- !it.  Two  vi^Iiiint-a. 
II«iin  S  Kiii^' A  <■«».,  L.jii  lion.  I**?''. 
— A  w-rk  ol'  till-  kiu'l  i-  vt  rv  oiiH- 
f'ult  If  ilral  wi:h  ;  th'-  -illM-iliiitural 
in  ^'1  iiitiTwovriiwiih  Lihlical  lu^li>rv, 
(III']  in  fiLci  fimstitu^'H  i)i('  v>  rv  hd^'i* 
on  wliirli  <.'liri<«ti.iriity  re<*t<.  that 
iimnv  pf'r-)iii  r  i::-»iiliT  ii  ]ii;;)ilv 
iirrvcri-nt  t"  question  the  a)t»olutc 
littTiil  n<*i'iira**v  >(  anv  sUitcniont, 
iiuwi'Vrr  ni.irvi'U-iiiH.  wliirli  is  pro- 
M4*nti*«l  I'}  US  in  c  •iinortiun  with 
rclii^iiiti.  'lUry  wmilil  |arinit  no 
ih^fii-^i  in  lit  :ill  on  »«UL'h  •*ul»ji"tii. 
TliL-v  :u'r»-iit  rvi  ntliinu'  ns  a  niai?or 
of  f.iitli :  (|iii'<itiiiTi  not'.in^.  anii  de- 
|il«»it'  tin*  "iiit'iiil  ton  ltMiri«»» ''  nf 
jiii\  ••III-  will  liiUt'  txjMi'.'i  a  «ltiiiJ»l, 
or  -u//»  "t  an  •  Apl.ni.ilinn  nn»r« 
i-aiiiiii:il  tliiin  till*  >uprrn:Ltiiriil  nf- 
for  Is.  In  tins  -iiirit  I»i-  Lee  writt*.-*. 
I!**  ri'u'iirij^  "  witii  alarm  uiiil  miJ- 
u*^»"  \\li:it  111"  ralU  *"  lhi»  atlvanro 
iif  iii.it'  I  i.ili^iii."  ainl  :i{ipi'nr->  ti>  roil* 
-iili  T  tlHTf  i«»  n-i  "•alViy  i-ntfi'lt'  uii 
unii  a*«»iiinj  i-iotliilitv.  Tlii-.  ht>w- 
t  w  r.  i-»  nut  :iii  a-.;--  in  whii'h  tho 
si'i  I  If  iif  til  I'  iiii|iiii'v  iMn  i>e  hmiteJ, 
nn<l  it'\<Ti'i:!  cxaniiiialioli,  tVtii  of 
tin*  nn"»t  «..irn«i  t«»|in"-«.  i>  ut  i»nr«? 
the  liuty  an-i  tin*  j»riMle<^e  uf  tho 
rati  -ii.il  inin>l. 

I»i-  I. I'l-  I'liiitenU  •Mliat  Almichtv 

w 

(i>»l.  fr  >ni  tiinr  t>»  tinir.  in  \!iriiMi4 
w  i\->an<I  I  V  liitlrti-nt  iininaii  in'*tru- 
n»«  nt-.,  -tiil  .•  •n-lr'ii'i'n  iin;;'v  n  vcaln 
t^  man  ^'l:iii]i-i  ^  of  tin*  wmM  un- 
^••M."  aiiil  in  i-r.iut'  of  lhi!«  he  hjd 
I'liih  i*ti  <1  uiia*  hi-  ra'U  *'  rt'itiarkablo 
I  \  tmpli'o  «>:'  t!.i'  »>iiji«  rn.ktural,  inirm- 
I'lt  -i.  -|»«'i'lral  aj'i  •  .n  mri'mf  <h»purtt'd 
-I'll::-,  |ii  >\.>ii  liii  il  \vnrniii^4  hy 
-li-  .nil-*  ai-  I  "'.lii'MM*..'.  ihi*  iiitiTVi'ii- 
f.  n  :i!.  I  :'j.is:  :iy  i-f  ■^'•-1  uiii:'!'*. 
lilt'    :i.-ii!:«    uf    la  1.    the   01-11.1111 
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power  and  efficacy  of  the  gifts  of 
Holy  Church,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
secrated places,  and  the  persevering 
malignity  of  the  devil  and  his 
legions." 

Now,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
is  not  necessai'ily  unphilosophical, 
but  may  become  so  when  carried  to 
an  extreme  and  irrational  extent. 
Excessive  credulity  is  more  injuri- 
ous than  rational  scepticism  to  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  there  is  far 
more  irreverence  in  giving  blind 
credence  to  "pious  frauds**  and 
superstitious  fables,  than  in  the 
expression  of  honest,  reasoning 
doubt. 

There  are  many  who  justify  the 
ready  acceptance  of  supposed  in- 
stances of  supernatural  interven- 
tion on  the  ground  that  they 
strengthen  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Thus, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  morbid  feelings  on  this  subject, 
referring  to  an  extraordinary  case 
of  alleged  supematuralism  in  his 
day,  said, — '*  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that 
I  am  ready  to  believe  it.*'  In  this 
way  the  monstrous  delusions  and 
frauds  of  Spiritualism  are  often  de- 
fended,— evil  is  done  in  the  hope 
that  good  may  come  out  of  it ! 

That  the  author  of  The  Manuals 
Clericorum  (see  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  September,  1 874),  should, 
in  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as 
the  supernatural,  manifest  a  morbid 
desire  to  receive  any  statement  that 
favoured  his  views,  however  slender 
and  scant  the  evidence,  was  only  to 
be  expected,  for  whatever  Dr.  Lee's 
mental  peculiarities  may  be,  most 
assuredly  a  '*  want  of  faith  "  is  not 
among  his  failings.  As  a  chemist 
would  say,  he  has  an  astounding 
•*  affinity  '*  for  the  supernatural. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  story 
too  absurd,  no  folly  too  foolish,  no 
imposture  too  gross  for  Dr.  Lee  to 
accept.  He  absolutely  professes  to 
believe  the  following : — 


"  Witness  the  glorioos  appearance  of 
a  vast  cross  of  fire  in  the  heavens  at 
Migne,  near  Poictiers  in  France,  ia  the 
year  1826,  in  the  month  of  December, 
an  event  which  was  attested  on  oath 
before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  by 
several  thousand  eye-witnesses. 

"  Josephas  relates  the  prodigies  tliat 
appeared  in  the  heavens  before  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem :  and  who  shall 
say  that  this  sublime  apparition  in 
France  did  not  portend  the  approach- 
ing calamities  that  have  since  fallen 
upon  that  kingdom  and  upon  Europe  ? 

"  In  the  years  1830  and  1831,  blood 
miraculously  flowed  from  the  arms  of 
S.  Nicholas,  at  Tolentino  in  Italy,  and 
tlie  cii'cumstance  was  solemnly  attested 
by  the  bishop,  the  cler^,  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  city.  History  re- 
coros  similar  prodigies  to  have  taken 
place  at  Tolentino  whenever  any 
calamities  were  about  to  befall  Chris- 
tendom. 

''S.  Nicholas  has  been  dead  above 
500  years.  I  myself  had  the  consolation 
to  visit  his  shrine ;  and  I  heard  from 
several  individuals,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  the  a£fecting  recital  of  the  mir- 
acle." 

"Who  does  not  call  to  mind  the 
wonderful  manifestations  of  God*s 
power  at  Home  and  at  Ancona  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  the  year  1792  ?  Innumerable  images 
of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  and  of  his 
Virgin  Mother,  were  seen  to  move  their 
eyes,  and  some  even  to  weep.  Nor  were 
these  events  seen  only  by  a  few,  they 
were  beheld  and  attested  by  thou- 
sands." 

"  The  miracles  that  God  has  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  holy  Prince 
Hohenlohe  are  known  to  all.  and  some 
of  them  have  been  wrought  even  in 
England.  These  are  facts  so  notorious, 
that  no  one  can  csdl  them  in  question ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  profane  ridicule 
to  throw  doubt  over  their  authenticity.*' 

No  wonder  that  a  mind  capable 
of  accepting  such  "  events  and  oc- 
currences "  as  perfectly  true,  should 
be  '^free  to  confess  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  certain  of  the  recent 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of 
the  One  Family  of  God,  is  not  only 
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ronvincing,  but  ccniclnsive !  **  Here 
is  one  out  of  a  iiuiltitmle  of  such 
miracles  which  I)r.  I-ice  quotes:  — 

"In  Uic  year  l^^l^i  a  yinin^  innn 
xiHiiifd  Jiisoph  Liinih.  tluii  re?tiihiiK'  Ht 
Eccli'e.  iifur  TniirMnl  Hull,  ahuut  l<iur 
Unlcs  fri>m  Muii<*bt  htiT,  fill  from  u  riik 
ot  roiisidt  mMt*  height  tn  the  (iriMiiid, 
axi<l  rt-ccivfd  a  violfut  injury  in  tlif^ 
bark.  Ill'  WiiA  M)  iiijiircil  that  hv  auUl 
Ill-it  her  ■tan«i  nor  xvnlk.  and  Mutrcml 
Tery  oonikidfrabU'  piiin;  but  aft«-r  nianj 
atlt'ioptjf  had  Ikcu  niidt*  by  i>liyiiiriiui4 
lo  Kive  liim  r«'lic*f  and  effect  a  eure.  bis 
caM!  at  a  later  niA^e  ysaa  unaniinousljr 
priinooiired  to  be  inouruble. 

**  In  rt'li;;i*in  he  was  a  Ruaian 
Catliulic,  lia\in};  lH.*t'n  ronvcrted  tu 
that  ancient  faitli  from  U-tnu'  an  Ana- 
ba|»ti>t  -a  Heot  U*  iibi<*b  his  tatbrr  htill 
U-ltinp'd.  L'Hiil  rinMiniMtunrrs  batl 
led  to  bi!«  inM*Hti;:iitin;;  tb«*  nuirtyrdtim 
of  the  Vi'Uerablf  |»rK"«t,  Kdmund  Ar- 
ro^iiiniith.  who  ^HVf  up  bih  lifr  in  the 
rau«e  of  <iod  at  I^ni*ust«T.  «»n  tin*  '>th 
of  Au(;u«t.  1('>.'**.  <»f  tliiK  holy  man  a 
Hand  buil  Im-i  n  l^iji;  und  rurvfully 
prfs«rve<l  ut  Sir  Wilhum  <Mmrd«*.  i»f 
CJariintiod.  i;v:ir  Wijran.  %*!MTf  it  wii« 
anil  iii  <l«  •>«  r\tdly  \t-i!«riit<>(t  and  lield 
in  rrit|itct  by  nil  K*iiuiin  l'atbi>lirH. 

*'  Tbf  hutb'f«  1  LnUib.  t'lnJin;;  that 
tlie  bkill  and  pnAi  r  ••!  iiiiin  muM  do 
notbin;;  fur  bun.  n'ncfivtMl  a  tirni  con- 
VlctioTi  that  It  uniil  1  ]>!•  .i..«-  tbi'  Alnii^btjr 
t«i  rtAt«<ri>  ):in)  tu  b>  .iltb  by  tbi'  in'^tru* 
mvMtjibty  4if  tbit  ri  !i>*.  Hiid  b*'  ritH'^f 
qut  ntly  ni'-t  tann^tly  ii:ii|  ^y<>t* mali 
caJly  praMd  t-i  <i>'I  that  it  nii;;bt  l*« 
so.  IIm  |mrrnt!i.  ri>nt«'qitrntly,  in 
refi|»in*>«  ti»  bi4  urc*  nt  t-ntrratii-H.  on 
'2iu{  OriijUr.  l*-ll.  )t.»d  biiu  rnnvfVrd 
in  a  4'i-\4r*il  cait  fr>>in  bti  nMn  btiiM** 
li*ar  TrHtti'id  II all  («•  <iHr?«v%*«.Ml.  a  dia* 
taiii »  i-f  i  urtt  en  niilt  > 

*•  In  a  *^\aU*  <•(  ntnoub-rabb-  ••uffi  riii;;. 
•inl  i{iiii-  unubl«*  til  u^iist  bihiM  If.  b«! 
aa.s  bllrd  out  **i  tb^  «'art.  aUii  rurrml 
ilil«»  tb«-  It'iinan  (*«tbiib<'  i-bn|N-l.  nbtTi* 
bf  ud^  )'lAi*i  ■!  )>«*fi»ri'  tjji'  altar.  Tb«*n 
the  '  U  'li  I  Ian  1.*  an  it  is  IitukM.  t«a4 
br>-it.:Li  I  itii  .  tbf  ^amd  oi^n  of  the 
cr-'->  '.\.ui  h-*!cfnn!y  ni.ilf  o\rr  v^e 
atT«'- tt  d  p.irl  ff  tli»-  !»•».. r  ^nirfrin;; 
mans  bark,  i^bt-ii.  in  an  in-tiuit.  be 
frit  frr<-<bini  fri«in  pain,  and  f<>tini|  bts 
lonniT  bf-allb  an  t  ^tr*  ii-.*cb  {••■rfi-rtlr 
rvJ.     H«*   uiinit  luiN  Iv  rM'4>   stoid 


up  for  some  time  in  prajer.  and  theu 
walke<],  without  aiiv  aasiMtancc  whatao- 
ever,  to  his  relatives  tud  friends  who 
were  pithered  at  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  eliapel.  He  returned  home  (iuit« 
recovered  and  perfectly  well,  and  so 
remained,  up  to  tlie  \\n\i  of  Septemb«r» 

IHIII 

"The  result  of  this  miraculous  in- 
ter\-ention  was  that  several  of  hia 
kinsnifU  and  arouaintances  becawo 
Converts  to  the  relipon  which  he  had 
eb'otel  to  follow :  and  these.  to«*ctlier 
with  many  llonmn  Catholics  wbo  U>- 
caine  iic«|uainted  with  Almighty  Hod's 
m«Trifiil  visitation  of  htm.  joined  in  a 
sidt-nin  a<*t  of  tbanks;:ivmi;.  by  assem- 
bliuu'  to  liin;;  the  '/>  /Vum  in  the  chapel 
of  (turswoiMl." 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Dr. 
IjTo  is  capable  of  rationally  inveiti- 
gatiuK  any  alleged  miracle.  The 
fact  that  lie  holds  the  Congregation 
of  Uitfs  at  Home  to  be  a  model 
judicial  tribunal  — its  members  equal 
to  •*  any  body  of  English  jurymen." 
or  to  *'  the  !»ame  number  of  English 
barristers."  and  its  decisiona  entitled 
to  the  same,  if  not  greater,  respect 
than  those  of  our  judges ; — Uiis  fact 
tdiowb  the  groove  in  which  Dr.  Lee*a 
min^l  runs,  and  we  arc  warranted  in 
ttSHuniing  that  he  unhesiutingly 
accepts  all  the  decisions  of  tliat 
aupist  tribunal  concerning  those  on 
whom  it  has  bestowetl  the  honours 
of  Heatitication,  or  t*anonixation! 
He  do«»H  receive,  as  "iiijspel  tnitli," 
ont*  of  the  (;ri»s«iest  impositions  that 
scandnli/ed  primitive  Christianity^- 
the  alle(*ed  miractilous  conversion 
of  CouHtantine.  We  give  his  own 
version  of  the  assumed  event:  — 

"  'I'be  4U|vnuitnral  manner  in  whicb 
tbf  Kni|M>n»r  K  e(inv«*rii|«in  was  aeeom* 
pb*«)if|  may  l>e  tbu«(  reeord«'d  March- 
nu'  tiom  till-  liont«T  of  the  Ithuie, 
tbiouv'b  iiani  and  |iart  of  Italy  by 
V«r>iiia  to  Itmie.  againiit  the  tyrant 
Manntius  who  had  declanrd  war 
a;;ain»t  him,  and  waa  already  near 
Homo  with  a  Un^*ly  superi4>r  force, 
C<>ii«!atitint'  •Mib'tniily  and  «amealljr 
in\<>ki  1  tb«-   (Mil*  True  liud,  th«  Gud 
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of  the  Christians,  for  assistance  and 
victory.  At  that  period  he  was  not  a 
Christian  himself,  though  he  had  no 
doubt  accurately  enough  measured  the 
true  character  of  Roman  paganism.  A 
short  time  after  midday,  upon  his  march, 
there  appeared  in  tlie  heavens  a  large 
luminous  Cross  in  sight  of  himself  and 
the  whole  of  his  army,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion surrounding  it,  *  In  this  conquer.' 
On  the  following  night  it  is  recorded 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  or,  as  some  say,  a  vision, 
and  commanded  him  to  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sign  made,  and  to  use 
it  henceforth  as  his  chief  standard  in 
battle.  The  Emperor,  rising  early  the 
next  morning,  announced  tliis  vision 
and  message  to  his  confidential  friends, 
and  at  once  ^ave  orders  for  the  making 
of  the  imperial  standard.  This  being 
done,  fifty  men  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
religious  of  his  guards  were  chosen  to 
carry  it.  And,  surrounded  by  these,  it 
was  borne  immediately  before  the  £m- 
peror  himself  The  Christian  soldiers 
were  full  of  faith  and  hope.  They  saw 
the  Finger  of  God,  and  looked  for 
victory. 

"  Here  then  we  find  the  record  of  a 
distinctively  supernatural  intervention. 
No  known  physical  cause  could  have 
formed  a  sentence  of  Greek  or  Latin  in 
the  air.  Nor  could  a  whole  army  have 
mistaken  a  Cross,  with  its  correspond- 
ing and  appropriate  inscription,  for  a 
halo  of  light,  or  a  mere  natural 
phenomenon." 

Now,  of  all  the  myths  that  dis- 
grace the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  there  is  none 
more  gross  than  this  fable  about 
Constantine.  It  is  perfectly 
astonishing  how  an  educated  gen- 
tletnan,  a  scholar,  like  Dr.  Lee, 
could  take  it  upon  him  to  father 
such  a  palpable  imposition.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  faith-worthy 
evidence  to  support  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fchols  aimy 
saw  the  cross  in  the  air,  yet  not  a 
single  contemporary  writer  men- 
tions the  matter  but  Eusebius,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Constantine,  and 
he  did  not  do  so  until  after  Con- 


stantine^s  death.    As  Waddington 
observes : — 

"The  story  is  related  by  no  con- 
tempordry  author,  excepting  Eusebius ; 
next  it  is  related  in  his  life  of  Constan- 
tine, and  not  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical 
History ; '  it  is  related  in  the  year  338, 
or  six -and- twenty  years  after  the  sup- 
posed appearance ;  it  is  related  on  the 
authority  of  Constantine  alone,  though 
it  m\ist  have  been  witnessed  by  his  whole 
army,  and  notorious  throughout  his 
whole  empire,  and  lastly  it  was  published 
after  the  death  of  Constantine. 

'*  In  an  age  wherein  pious  frauds  had 
already  acquired  some  honour — by  a 
writer  who,  respectable  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  faithful  in  most  of  his 
historical  records,  does  not  even  pro- 
fess those  rigid  rules  of  veracity  which 
command  universal  credit  in  a  book — 
which  rather  wears  the  character  of 
partial  panegyric  than  of  exact  and 
scrupulous  history — a  flattering  fable 
might  be  published  and  believed,  hut 
it  can  claim  no  place  among  his  authentic 
records  of  history,  and  by  writers  whose 
only  object  is  truth,  it  may  very  safely  be 
consigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion." 

Mosheim,  critically  examining  all 
the  evidence,  does  not  attach  any 
credit  to  the  story ;  and  Dr. 
Maclaine  in  his  able  translation  ap- 
pends a  note,  in  which  he  says  : — 

*'  The  whole  story  is  attended  with 
difficulties  which  render  it,  both  as  a 
miracle  and  as  a  fact,  extremely  dubious, 
to  say  no  more.  It  will  necessarily  be 
asked,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  relation  of  a  fact,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  the  whole  army,  is 
delivered  by  Eusebius  upon  the  sole 
credit  of  Constantine  ? 

'*This  is  ^e  more  unaccountable, 
that  Eusebius  lived  and  conversed  witli 
many  that  must  have  been  spectators  of 
this  event,  had  it  really  happened,  and 
whose  unanimous  testimony  would 
have  prevented  the  necehsity  of  Con- 
stantine's  confirming  it  to  lum  by  an 
oath.  The  sole  relation  of  one  man 
concerning  a  public  appearance  te  not 
sufficient  to  gxve  complete  conviction  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  this  story  was 
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generally  believed  by  tbe  Christians,  or 
by  others,  since  several  ecclesiastical 
historians,  who  wrote  after  Eusebius, 
particularly  Roffin  and  Sozomen,  make 
no  mention  of  the  appearance  of  the 
cross  m  the  heavens." 

In  modem  Spiritualism  Dr.  Lee 
professes  full  belief,  but  ascribes  the 
phenomena  produced  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  devil  and  his  legions. 
•*  In  most  cases,"  he  says,  "  it  may 
be  safely  anumed  that  evil  spirits 
personify  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
That  such  spirits  are  the  deadly 
foes  of  man  so  long  as  he  is  in 
his  period  of  probation,  may,  for 
all  Catholic  Christians,  be  also 
assumed."  But  does  not  this 
assumption  involve  the  very  point 
that  is  to  be  proved  ?  Proceed  in 
this  way,  and  you  may  assume  any- 
thing, and  so  by  assumption  uphold 
all  the  extravagancies  of  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism.  He  relates  a 
story  told  him  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  attend- 
ed a  sSance.  The  usual  manifesta- 
tions took  place.  The  table  made 
remarkable  gyrations,  and  rose 
seven  feet  to  the  ceiling : — 

*'  I  was  so  shocked  and  horrified  at 
what  I  beheld,  and  now  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  remarkable  actions  we 
had  witnessed  were  the  result  of  the 
invocation  and  intervention  of  evil 
spirits,  that  I  declined,  in  language 
most  positive  and  unmistakable,  to 
have  any  further  part  in  such  unlawful 
performances. 

"  When  further  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  fresh  manifestations,  taking 
from  my  neck  a  small  silver  crucifix, 
which  had  been  blessed  by  a  high  eccle- 
siastical dignitary,  I  made  a  mental  act 
of  faith  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and 
holding  the  small  crucifix  in  my  closed 
hand,  placed  my  hand  clasping  it  on 
the  table,  saying  mentally,  '  If  this  be 
the  work  of  evu  spirits,  may  God  Al- 
mighty, for  Christ's  sake,  stop  it ! ' 

"  The  moment  I  did  tiiis,  the  table, 
which  had  been  moving  about  strangely 
in  several  directions,  and  by  varied 


singular  motions,  became  suddenly  and 
at  once  motionless.  Nor  could  it  be 
made  to  stir  afterwards.  Being  per- 
fectly convinced  that  such  operations 
were  of  the  nature  of  Necromancy, 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  as  Scripture 
plainly  testifies,  I  made  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  those  in  the  room,  after 
the  last  manifestation,  not  to  co-operate 
in  such  deeds  any  further." 

Here  is  rather  a  serious  commu- 
nication from  the  "  spirit  world :" — 

"  Will  the  end  of  the  World  be  soon  ? 
Yes. 

"Will  it  be  the  end  of  the  World  or 
the  end  of  wickedness  ?  The  end  of 
wickedness  ?    Yes. 

"  Will  the  World  be  destroyed  by 
water  ?    No. 

"By fire?    No. 

"  Will  it  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire  ? 
Yea. 

**  Shall  any  of  us  see  the  Last  Day  ? 
Yes. 

••  In  how  many  years  ?  Twenty-five 
years. 

"  Will  ihe  Last  Judgment  be  then  ? 
No. 

*'  Will  that  be  the  Millennium  ?  Yes. 

"  Will  Enoch  and  Elijah  come  again? 
Yes. 

"  Will  the  Jews  be  restored?    Yes. 

"Will  Kussia  conquer  England? 
Yes. 

"  Will  it  be  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  ?    No. 

"In  the  reign  of  her  successor? 
Yes." 

Dr.  Lee  informs  us  that  this 
communication  was  received  in 
1856,  and  as  "  the  last  day  "  was 
then  to  be  in  twenty-five  years,  or 
1881,  the  end  is  not  now  far  oflf ! 

From  the  examples  of  Dr.  Lee's 
extreme  credulity  we  have  already 
given,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  witch- 
craft, magic  arts,  and  necromantic 
power,  by  which  Oriental  jugglery 
is  effected  : — ] 

"  So  likewise  as  regards  India,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  aside  the  facts,  which 
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are  testi£ed  to  not  by  one  bat  by  hun- 
dreds, as  to  the  supernatural  powers  of 
the  jugglers  there.  Identical  in  kind 
with  the  performances  of  the  magicians 
of  Egypt  before  Pharaoh  and  in  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  secret  of 
the  following  *  tricks '  (familiar  to  any 
one  who  has  been  in  India)  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  from 
the  most  remote  ages ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  source  of  the 
power  by  which  these  acts  are  done  is 
one  and  the  same. 

"  For  instance :  The  juggler,  giving 
one  of  the  spectators  a  coin  to  hold  as 
securely  as  possible  within  his  hands, 
after  pronouncing  incantations  in  a 
monotonous  voice  for  some  minutes, 
suddenly  stops,  still  keeping  his  seat, 
makes  a  rapid  motion  with  his  right 
hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  throwing 
something  at  the  person  holding  the 
coin,  at  tlie  same  time  breathing  with 
his  mouth  upon  him.  Instantaneously 
tlio  hands  of  the  person  taking  part  in 
the  performance  are  suddenly  distended, 
while  a  horrible  sensation  of  holding 
something  cold  and  disagreeable  and 
nasty,  is  immediately  felt,  forcing  him 
to  cast  away  the  contents  of  his  pnlms, 
wliich,  to  the  horror  and  disgust  of 
uninitiated  persons,  turns  out  to  be,  not 
the  coin  wliich  before  was  there,  but  a 
live  snake  coiled  up  !  The  juggler  then 
rises,  and  catching  the  snake,  which  is 
now  crawling  and  wriggling  on  the 
ground,  takes  it  by  tlie  tail,  opens  his 
mouth  wide,  and  allows  the  snake  to 
drop  into  it  With  deliberation  he  ap- 
pears by  degrees  to  swallow  it,  until  the 
whole,  tail  and  all,  completely  disap- 
apears.  He  opens  his  mouth  for  the 
spectators  to  investigate;  but  nothing 
is  to  bo  seen,  neither  does  the  snake 
appear  again. 

"  Here  is  another  instance :  A  jug- 
gler will  be  brought  to  act  before,  per- 
haps, many  hundreds  of  people,  of  all 
ages,  degrees,  and  religions,  including 
tlie  soldiery  of  a  garrison,  in  the  public 
yard  of  a  barrack.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
will  be  placed  around  him,  to  prevent 
either  trickery  or  deception  on  his  part, 
or  interruption  from  the  spectators.  A 
little  girl,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
accompanies  the  man,  who  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  tall,  narrow  basket,  three 


or  four  feet  high,  little  more  than  a  foot 
in  width,  and  open  all  the  way  up. 
The  juggler,  after  some  altercation  wiUi 
the  child,  pretends  to  get  angry,  and 
lashing  himself ^  into  a  fury,  seizes  hold 
of  the  child,  and  inverts  the  basket 
completely  over  her.  Thus  placed 
completely  at  his  mercy,  and  in  spite 
of  her  screams  and  entreaties,  he  draws 
his  sword,  and  fiercely  plunges  it  down 
into  the  basket,  and  brings  it  out  drip- 
pin^  with  blood^-or  what  apparently  is 
sucn.  The  child's  screams  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  again  and  a^ain 
the  sword  is  thrust  through  the  basket ; 
and  at  length  they  gradually  cease,  and 
everything  is  still.  Then  follows  a 
critical  moment  for  the  supposed  mur- 
derer :  and  the  exertions  of  the  guard 
scarcely  serve  to  save  him  from  the 
excited  soldiery.  When  order  is  at 
length  obtained,  however,  the  man, 
raising  his  bloody  sword  for  an  instant, 
strikes  the  basket  with  it,  which  faUs, 
and  reveals — not  a  murdered  child 
weltering  in  blood,  but  an  empty  space, 
with  no  vestige  left  of  the  supposed 
victim.  In  a  few  moments  the  identical 
little  girl  comes  rushing — from  whence 
no  one  can  tell — to  tlie  feet  of  the  per- 
former, with  every  sign  of  affection, 
and  perfectly  unhurt.  Be  it  observed 
that  these  performances  commonly  take 
place  in  India  in  places  where  it  is 
impossible  for  any  contrivances  or  trap- 
doors to  exist,  in  the  centre  of  court- 
yards at  tlie  various  mihtary  stations, 
and  before  innumerable  witnesses." 


We  do  not  dispute  the  facts  of 
those  performances,  and  of  others 
equally  astonishing,  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  serious  misgiving  con- 
cerning the  mental  condition  of  the 
man  who  will  now  coolly  contend 
that  such  tricks  are  performed  by 
supernatural  aid — by  the  assistance 
of  Satan  and  his  legions !  Let  Dr. 
Lee  visit  Dr.  Lynn,  or  Maskeljme 
and  Cooke,  and  he  will  find  the 
necromantic  skill  of  the  Oriental 
jugglers  rivalled ;  and  surely  no  man 
outside  a  lunatic  asylum  will  affect 
to  believe  that  evil  spirits  *'  assist " 
at  the  entertainments  given  by 
those    accomplished    artists.      All 
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tlie  pretonded  snpcmaturarHm  of 
the  Davenport  Krothcr!),  of  Mr. 
Home,  and  other  spiritualistic 
tricksters,  can  now  t>e  produced  at 
pleasure  hy  such  skilful  {R'rformers 
as  we  have  referred  to,  and  there 
18  no  more  evidence  to  warrant  the 
hehef  Dr.  Lee  professes,  tliat  Indian 
jujjgler}'  is  the  effect  of  necro- 
niancy,  than  there  is  to  justify  tlie 
opinion  that  tlie  woniiers  of  modem 
conjuration  are  produced  by  Satanic 
agency. 

Dr.  Lee  is  evidently  sincere  in 
wliat  he  writes,  but  hincerity,  no 
matter  how  sincere,  is  no  excuse 
for  folly — no  excuse  for  the  evil 
that  may  be  wrought  by  preaching 
a  grovelling  creed  of  superstition 
and  credulity. 


That  such  a  work  as  OUmpm  of 
ths  Supernatural  should  be  pab- 
lished  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a  melancholy  8i;*n 
of  the  degeneracy  that  has  afflicted 
a  portion  of  the  Protestant  mind  of 
our  day ;  and  if  tlie  Church  in  Eng* 
land  loses  its  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  Protestants  of  England,  and 
shares  the  fate  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  the  <f^iioifffi#it(  will  bo 
brought  about  not  so  much  bj  the 
attacks  of  dissenters  or  infidels  as 
by  the  gross  and  revolting  Roman- 
ism of  Dr.  Lee,  and  of  those  who 
sedulously  labour  witli  him  to  re- 
move Protestant  landmarks,  and 
restore  the  degrading  beliefo,  sen- 
suous worship,  and  pagan  ceremo- 
nials of  popery. 
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EARLY   INSTITUTIONS   OF   IRELAND. 


As  one  about  to  travel  in  a  foreign 
country  ordinarily  acquaints  him. 
self— either  by  reading,  or  by  con- 
versation with  persons  who  may 
have  been  wavfarers  before  him,  con- 
ceming  the  history,  the  locality,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  new  land, 
so  one  about  to  enter  on  the  study 
of  a  subject,  like  the  science  of 
law,  should  necessarily  strive  to 
know  something  of  its  history, 
its  development  and  its  character- 
istics. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  a  professional 
student  of  law,  constitutional  his- 
tory should  be  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  to  which  he  devotes  atten- 
tion, because  therefrom  he  derives 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which 
originated  the  leading  charters  or 
statutes  of  the  realm,  and  without 
which  he  could  form  no  accurate 
notion  of  the  common  law  of  the 
country.  The  cause  or  origin  of  a 
statute,  if  doubtful  in  import,  is 
often  an  index  to  its  interpretation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
law  is  but  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
tection and  safeguards  afforded 
every  one  without  respect  of  persons. 
The  constitutional  history  of  a 
country  involves  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  country,  and  that  con- 
stitutional law,  including  matter 
relating  to  the  sovereign  power  and 


the  state,  involving  the  relations  of 
subject  and  ruler,  dealing  with  ques- 
tions affecting  their  mutual  depen- 
dency, their  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations,  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive powers  of  either,  opens  a 
wide  field  of  comprehensive  interest. 
Thus,  a  study  of  constitutional  law, 
in  addition  to  its  own  great  advan- 
tages by  reason  of  that  comprehen- 
siveness, aids  in  preventing  the 
iiiind  becoming  narrowed  by  a  too 
exclusive  application  to  the  practical 
workings  of  a  profession.  Cole- 
ridge once  observed  that  the  study 
of  tie  law,  when  sedulously  pursued, 
acts  on  the  mind  like  a  whetstone, 
it  sharpens  but  narrows  the  blade ; 
an  observation  made  at  a  time  when 
technicalities  were  in  the  ascendant, 
when  the  substance  was  lost  in  the 
shadow,  when  wire-drawn  distinc- 
tions exercised  the  legal  mind;  but 
still  the  saying  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  regarded  as  a  warning  against 
a  too  subtle,  a  too  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  mental  resources  to  details, 
and  as  affording  a  hope  that,  by  a 
free  and  liberal  exercise  of  thought 
in  the  generalization  and  systemati- 
zation  of  legal  principles,  as  much 
accuracy  of  thought,  as  much  facility 
of  reasoning,  as  moch  capacity  of 
inference  and  deduction  may  be 
realized,  as  though  a  lifetime  were 
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spent  in  elaborating  tlie  most  hidden 
of  tlK'oricR. 

There  is  an  cihscn-ation  of  Mr 
Hallani  to  tlii»  effect  (**  Middle  Apes.** 
vol.  ii.  :):is) :  *  The  fault  of  Rtudentn 
of  the  law  is  in  studying  it  rather 
MB  an  art  than  a  science,  with  more 
soHcitude  to  know  ita  nilea  and 
distinctionK  than  to  perceive  tlieir 
application  to  tha:  for  which  all 
rules  of  law  ou^^lit  to  have  been 
e8tabli»hed,  the  maintenance  of 
public  and  private  rif:ht8." 

llc^anled  in  thiii  light,  a  book  like 
that  of  Sir  Henr>'  Maine,  on  *'The 
Early  liii^tory  of  InMitutionK,**  is 
of  great  value.  It  is  a  hiu'king  back, 
as  it  were,  on  old  «*choes,  spf*akiiig 
to  us  of  times  nnil  cu-^toius  and 
usagt's  whost*  origin  is  forgotten, 
and  tni<-iiig  with  wonderful  accuracy 
tlie   stream  whence  are  fed  manv 

• 

modern  fiuntains  wIidso  f1t>w  still 
irrijrate-i  our  judicature.  Archaic 
laws  or  ancient  institution^  mav  be 
studied  a-i  j»ourre«i  of  archie*  dojrical 
kno\vle«l'^i*.  i»r  as  devt-lopiir^  legal 
priiicipli's  ;  they  are  stor» -houses  of 
tlie  ru^tums  ati«l  usages  of  a  people, 
or  they  intimate  the  oritrin  of  >cttled 
maxims :  thev  are  useful  in  the  Ci»n- 
aideratinii  of  le«:itlative  nu  Azures, 
as  utTi-ctiiig  tilt*  health,  the  hahit<, 
or  n*»-ources  t.f  ih*-  people.  So  it 
is  that  a  w.tfk  lilv«»  "The  Karlv 
Hi««toiv  of  lii-«tituti«Mis"  becofiHs 
emifii'Utly  su'^Cfstive  and  inviti'S 
di^cu^^i^ii.  It  is  carrying  further 
th*  11. •••i"  of  iiivesti<;ation  adopted 
bv  '^ir  II«  f.rv  in  his  "Ane:t  m  Ijiw;" 
and  a-*  that  treatise  dealt  with  the 
Itoninn  law  and  it^^  di'\<Ii*ptih  nt. 
so  the  prcM-nt  hoMk  is  eon\ errant 
with  tin-  I'M  In^li  law  of  the  Hre- 
hop-^.  as  illn**trateil  l>v  ihi-  tia«'ls 
puMi<>)i<'d  under  the  dir*v(ion  nf 
tlie  ei»iiiiiiio«>ion*Ts  fir  pul>li^lli^c 
the  ancient  laws  and  in»titutfs  of 
Ireland.  There  is  the  subject  of 
kinship  u^  the  origin  of  society — 
the  trd>o  and  tli-*  land — the  chief 
and  his  ord«-ri— thedi%i*«ii>it*»  of  the 
family  organizatiun^the  diffusion 


of  legal  ideas— all  discussed  in  the 
original  mode  and  manner  of  an 
accomplished  inquirer.  But  as  to 
this  Prehon  law  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interest  attached  to  any 
narrative  of  the  occupation,  life,  or 
habits  of  a  people,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  Ujeu  fwmut  pa*  la  chandtlle. 
It  possesses  no  judicial  power,  it 
contains  no  legislative  sanction,  it 
is  but  a  collection  of  facts  having 
reference  to  the  social  coimections 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  all  the 
jiitlgments  n^corded  are  nothing 
but  decisions  on  submissions  to  tlie 
Brehons  as  ordinary  arbiters  in 
controversy.  Like  moat  early  laws, 
the  acts  specified  in  them, and  which 
would  now  be  regarded  as  Crimea, 
are  treated  as  torts,  and  the  judg- 
ments  are  entirely  peeuntarj.  in  the 
shape  of  assessed  damages. 

The  coni position  or  fine  for 
murder  was  recognized  instead  of 
capital  punisliinent,  and  wasdirided 
bt*tween  the  kindred  of  the  slain 
person  and  the  juilgo.  Of  courso 
tlie  authenticity  of  the  Brehon  lawn 
has  been  quest  ion  etl.  and  the  period 
of  their  promulgation  is  also  matter 
uf  ^reat  iloubt.  By  home  tliey  are 
ascribed  to  the  fifth,  by  others  to 
the  eighth.  an>l  by  others  to  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  as  they 
contain  references  to  AncloSaxon 
and  Norman  usages,  it  lias  been  not 
unreasonably  surmised  that  the 
d«'{»enerate  colonists  of  Ireland 
adopted  the  Brecon  law  in  their 
respective  territories,  and  that  thus 
interpolations  of  many  and  ^-aried 
kinds,  adapted  to  those  septs  whc 
had  intercourse  with  the  Knglish> 
the  pale,  became  numerous.  The 
Brehon  law  was  comlemned  by  the 
stitute  of  Kilkenny  f4tUh  Kdw.  H) 
and  its  use  and  practice  made  high 
treason ;  but  this  statute  only  alTectod 
the  English  of  the  pale,  it  did  not 
include  the  Irish  :  *'  It  is  accorded 
and  esublishetl.  that  hereafter  no 
Englishman  have  debate  ^th 
another  Englishman,  but  according 
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to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  that  no  Englishman  be  ruled 
in  the  definition  of  their  debate  by 
the  March  law  or  the  Brehon  law, 
which  by  reason  ought  not  to  be 
named  a  law  but  an  evil  custom." 

However,  a  class  of  arbitrators, 
or  teachers,  or  judges  grew  up  in 
Ireland,  who  became  a  hereditary 
caste  attached  to  different  chiefs  or 
clans,  whose  duty  was  to  hand  over 
to  certain  families  the  determination 
of  customs  and  usage,  to  teach 
younger  persons  the  knowledge  of 
these,  as  though  they  were  judicially 
resolved,  and,  by  the  assumption 
of  a  mysterious  character,  to  im- 
pose on  the  unlettered  serf  the  idea 
of  the  Brehon  being  divinely  in- 
spired. 

It  is  the  same  through  all  ages 
and  tribes ;  the  early  lawgiver  claims 
an  unearthly  origin  ;  some  heaven- 
boni  influence  has  been  imparted 
him  ;  some  affiatus  from  beyond  the 
skies  has  breathed  upon  him  ;  some 
companionship  of  sympathetic  com- 
muning; some  Egeria  for  Numa. 
But  the  vulgar  attributes  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Brehon.  "  When 
the  Brehons  deviated  from  the 
truth  of  nature  there  appeared 
blotches  on  their  cheeks,  as,  first 
of  all,  on  the  right  cheek  of  Sen 
Mac  Aige  whenever  he  pronounced 
a  false  judgment ;  but  they  dis- 
appeared again  when  he  had  passed 
a  true  judgment."  (*'Senchus  Mor," 
aij.)  **  When  Fachtria  had  passed 
a  false  judgment,  if  in  the  time  of 
fruit,  all  the  fruit  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  happened  fell  off  in  one 
night ;  if  in  time  of  milk,  the  cows 
refused  their  calves ;  but  if  he  passed 
a  true  judgment  the  fruit  was  perfect 
on  the  trees."  (Ibid.) 

However,  the  "  Senchus  Mor"  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  is  said  to  exhibit  the 
modification  which  laws  of  Pagan 
origin  underwent  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  people  to  Christianity. 


The  principles  enunciated  in  it  were 
maintained  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  centuries ;  but  when  the 
power  of  the  native  chiefs  was 
broken  by  Elizabeth  and  James, 
when  the  wars  of  Cromwell  and  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  operated, 
the  entire  system  of  Brohonism 
was  swept  away,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  it  save  a  mischievous 
tradition. 

The  Brehon  law  may  be  regarded 
as  depending  on  decisions  and 
judgments,  and  not  on  legislation, 
being  a  collection  of  digests  of  cer- 
tain subjects,  which  were  accepted 
as  authoritative  decisions,  and  in 
this  light  resembles  the  Pandects  of 
the  Boman  jurisprudence,  possess- 
ing none  of  the  characteristics  of 
statute  law.  Sir  H.  Maine  ob- 
serves :  **  The  Roman  law,  which, 
next  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  the 
most  plentiful  source  of  the  rules 
governing  actual  conduct  through- 
out Western  Europe,  is  descended 
from  a  small  body  of  Aryan  customs 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  known  as 
the  »*  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome." 
Let  it  further  be  recollected  that 
this  law  was  at  first  expanded  and 
developed,  not  at  all  or  very  slightly 
by  legislation,  but  by  a  process 
which  we  may  perceive  still  in 
operation  in  various  communities, 
the  juridical  interpretation  of  au- 
thoritative texts  by  successive  ex- 
ertions of  learned  men."  ("Early 
Institutions,"  p.  10.) 

Again,  "If  its  authenticity  could 
be  fully  established,  this  ancient 
Irish  code  would  correspond  his- 
torically to  the  *  Twelve  Tables  of 
Rome,*  and  to  many  similar  bodies 
of  written  rules  which  appear  in  the 
early  history  of  Aryan  societies.'* 
{Ibid.) 

Though  this  be  the  opinion  of 
so  acute  a  reasoner  as  Sir  H.  Maine, 
yet  there  are  other  writers  who  con- 
tend that  Ireland,  at  a  very  eai*ly 
period,  had   a   systematized   and 
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organizcil  esUibrmhment  for  enaet- 
inf?  lawg;  and  the  etlitora  of  the 
'*Sen<;hus   Mor**  hold  that    there 
wore    law   schools    in    which    the 
Tounsfcr  Brehons   were   instructed 
\}y  their  seniors,  and  educate<l  to 
act  as  judges,  or   rather  as  jiiris- 
consultiis,  exactly  as  men  are  now 
tau'^ht  for  the  bar.     When  startling 
the<^ne8  of  tlii^  kind  are  enunciated 
it  W()ii1d  be  well  if  the  authority  on 
whii^h  they  rest  were  given,  for  the 
traditional   history  of   Ireland  has 
left   behind    it    enough    of    bitter 
fruit.       Indeed      Sir     II.     Maine, 
speaking  of    the  existing  race   of 
Irhh     soholors,    alludes    to    their 
having    **  succeeded    a    school    al- 
most infamous  for  iho  unchastened 
license  of  its  speculations  on  his- 
tory and  philology  "  (Ibid,,  p.  (»)— 
speculationn.   we     may    add,    that 
have  tended  much  to  prevent  the 
Irish  of  the  present  day  from  re- 
ganling  the  future  instead  of  the 
pasti  and  have  mattTiully  aided  in 
checking  eflforts  for  Uieir  advance- 
ment.     Who  can   credit   that,  for 
two  or  three  centuries  before  tlie 
Danish   invasion.  Ireland    was   ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  an<l  that  it 
had     a    comp1et4*    legislative    and 
judicial  oo^anization  :  or  that  after 
tho  eighth  centur>'  this  organization 
was  broken  up  by  n*a<ion  of  the  feuds 
among  the  native  chieftains?    Such 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  Church  and  its  civilizing  in- 
fluence ;    and    vet    in    theso    vtTV 
ancient  law  tracts,  the  law  of  social 
connection,   th«*    relations    of    the 
•exes  are  described  in  the  loosest 
manner,   and   rules   as    to    alxluc- 
tions.    legitimacy,     and      adultery 
therein    specified    which    have   no 
analogy  to  the  influences  of  a  divine 
teaching. 

Inde|>endently,  however,  of  ble- 
mishes of  this  kind,  there  are  in 
the  **Senchu4  Mor**  details  of 
matters  especially  interesting  to 
the  tracer  of  analogies  of  an  ex- 
istkog   and    arebaie    period,    such 


as  the  law  of  distress,  the  Uw  of 
services  of  hostage  or  sureties, 
the  law  of  fosterage,  the  laws  of 
tenure,  and  tlie  law  of  soeial 
connections. 

The  law  of  distress  is  very  fullj 
dealt  with,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
distress  when  taken.  **  Distress  is 
brought  on  dark  nights  into  forts, 
to  protect  it;  every  protection  ni 
exempt,  every  neglect  is  cot»- 
demned,  every  keeping  is  right, 
every  necessity  is  blameless,  every 
imprisonment  is  lawful,  every  ii»- 
advertency  is  venial,  every  wilfirf 
neglect  is  wrong,  for  6nes  are 
sought  for  every  illegality  whiek 
necessity  does  not  save  accordioft 
to  God  and  man."  (**Senchu8  Mor," 
vol.  ii.  p.  i\.) 

Then  follow  directions  as  to 
penalty  in  case  of  accidents  hsf^ 
pening  to  cattle  when  taken  ift 
distress,  the  places  whfire  tliey  were 
to  be  kept;  the  exemption  of  certju» 
cattle,  if  otlier  cattle  there  foundl 
were  sufficient  to  satisfv  the  claim : 
and  the  rxemptii»n  of  ct-rtain  classes 
of  persons — fools,madmen,and  idiots 
»  from  distress,  though  they  could  be 
distrained  by  their  guardians.  lo 
the  prescribed  directions  on  taking 
a  distress,  the  rights  of  parties  who 
had  claims  for  free  quarters  or  food- 
rent  «>n  tlie  debtor:!  were  preferred 
to  creditors  of  lower  rank ;  and  k 
is  suggested  that  this  arrangement 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  land- 
lord's priority  4»f  claim  over  nn  exe* 
cution  creditor  in  English  law. 

As  Sir  H.  Maine  obsi-rves.  **  Id 
very  ancient  bodies  of  rul(*s,  the 
Uw  of  distress  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  very  different  plaeie 
from  that  which  would  be  given  to 
it  in  any  modem  system  of  juris- 
prudence: but  still  it  is  a  highly 
special  branch  of  law  in  any  stage 
of  development"  ("  Anc,  Insf  8,) 
Again :  '*  Tlie  one  object  of  the 
Brehon  was  to  force  disputants  lo 
refer  their  quarrels  to  a  Brehon*  or 
to  some  person  in  authority  advised 
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by  a  Brehon  ;  and  thus  a  vast  deal 
of  the  law  tends  to  run  into  the 
law  of  distress,  which  declares  the 
various  methods  by  which  a  man 
can  be  compelled,  through  seizure 
of  his  proper ty»  to  consent  to  an 
arbiti-ation."     **  If  you  have  a  legal 
claim  against  a  man   of  a  certain 
rank,  and  you  are  desirous  of  com- 
pelling  him   to   discharge     it.    the 
*  Senchus  Mor  *  tells  you  to   *  fast 
npoti   him.*     Notice   precedes   dis- 
tress in   the   case  of  the   inferior 
grades,  except  it  be  by  persons  of 
distinction  or  upon  persons  of  dis- 
tinction ;    fasting  precedes  distress 
ifi   their  case.     The   institution  is 
anquestinnably  identical  with   one 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  East 
which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  sit- 
ting dhania :  it  consists  in  sitting 
at  your  debtor's  door  and  starving 
yourself    till   he   pays."      (**  Early 
Inst."  p.  80.) 

This  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
to  the  creditors,  and  at  once  tho 
question  arises,  What  would  follow 
if  the   creditor  simply  allowed  the 
debtor   to   starve?     The   Hindoos 
thought  a  supernatural  punishment 
would  follow,  but  the  Brehons  were 
in  a  dilemma,  for  fasting  had  become 
an  ordinance  of  the  church,  and  its 
conditions   were  expressly   defined 
by  the  priesthood,  and  so  it  would 
appear  that,  though  there  were  no 
visible   means    of    punishing  the 
debtors  or  enforcing  the  sanction, 
the    supernatural    element     inter- 
vened :   "He  who  does  not  give  a 
pledge  to  fasting    is   an  evader  of 
all ;   he  who  disregards  all  things 
shall  not  be  paid  by  God  or  man.*' 
This  scarcely  comes  up  to  the  idea 
of  a   sanction   which  involves    an 
indemnification     in     dalnages     or 
performance,  nor  does  it  meet  the 
other  theory  involved,  that  a  sanc- 
tion consists  in  suffering  imposed 
on  the  party  disobeying  to  do  right. 
But  Sir  Henry  Maine  adds,  ''  Un- 
doubtedly   the   Hindoo     supposes 
some    supernatural  penalty   would 


follow  (the  allowing  the  creditor  to 
starve).  Indeed  he  generally  gives 
definiteness  to  it  by  retaining  a 
Brahmin  to  starve  himself  vicari- 
ously, and  no  Hindoo  doubts  what 
would  come  of  causing  a  Brahmin*s 
death.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
the  Brehon  rule  of  fasting  was  once 
thought  to  have  been  enforced 
in  some  similar  way."  ("Early 
Inst."  p.  40.) 

On  the  subject  of  distress.  Sir 
Henry  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  his  ninth  and  tenth  chapters* 
and  the  history  of  its  origin  and 
meaning  is  told  in  an  extremely  , 
instructing  manner.  The  ancient 
custom  of  a  man's  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  a  demand  by  fasting  is  at 
this  day  found  in  Persia,  where  the 
creditor  begins  by  sowing  some 
barley  at  his  debtor's  door  and 
sitting  down  in  the  middle,  thus 
symbolizing  that  he  will  stay  where 
he  is  without  food,  either  until  he 
is  paid  or  until  the  barley  seed 
grows  up  and  gives  him  bread  to  eat. 

In  India  the  word  dhama  is 
equivalent  to  the  capio  of  the 
Eoman  law,  and  means  detention 
or  arrest,  the  mode  of  obtaining 
execution.  Per  pignoris  capionem 
was  the  seizing  on  anything  be- 
longing to  the  debtor  and  taking  it 
as  a  pledge  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  actio ^ 
because  it  was  carried  out  with 
certain  formalities.  Sir  Henry  ob- 
serves, "  Among  the  methods  of 
enforcing  payment  of  a  debt  de- 
scribed in  the  collection  of  rules 
attributed  to  the  semi-divine  legis- 
lator, Manu,  is  one  which  Sir 
William  Jones  renders  the  medi- 
ation of  friends,  but  more  recent 
Sanscrit  scholars  assert  that  the 
expression  of  (he  original  text  signi- 
fies dharna;  and  in  the  Viavahara 
Mayukha,  a  Brahminical  law-book 
of  much  authority,  Brihaspiti,  a 
juridical  writer,  sometimes  classed 
with  Manu,  is  cited,  as  enumerating 
among  the  lawful  modes  of  com- 
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Cltton  by  which  the  debtor  can 
matlo  to  pay.  confining  his 
wife,  his  sod,  or  his  cattle,  or 
watchinf;;  constantly  at  his  door. 
This  remarkable  passage  not  only 
connects  Hindoo  law  with  Irish 
law,  through  the  referonce  to 
watching  constantly  at  the  door, 
but  it  connects  it  also  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  among  then),  witli 
tlie  English  hodios  of  custom,  by 
S|>eaking  of  the  distraint  of  cattle 
as  a  method  of  enforcing  a  demand. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  example 
in  the  Western  world  of  so  strong 
a  form  of  di stress  as  seizing  a 
man  s  wife  or  children ;  but  it  is 
■omewhat  curious  that  we  havo 
evidence  of  it  having  Wen  common 
in  ancient  Ireland  to  give  a  son  as 
a  pledge  to  the  creditor  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  the  distrained 
property. 

*'  Lord  Tcignmouth  has  left  us  a 
description  ot  the  form  which  the 
watchuit:  constantly  at  the  door  of 
Brihaspiti  had  assumed  in  Hritish 
India  bcfon*  the  end  of  tlie  lu^it 
eenturv :  *Tlie  inviolability  of  the 
Brahmin  is  a  fixed  principle  with 
tlie  Hindoos,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  life,  either  by  dinTt  \iolence,  or 
by  cau<*ing  his  death  in  any  mode. 
is  a  crime  which  u<imits  of  no  ex- 
piation. To  this  principle  may  be 
trace*!  tlie  practice  called  i/A/irnd, 
which  may  be  tnuisluted  caption  or 
arrcnt.  It  is  u^ed  by  the  lir.diminH 
to  giiin  a  |»oint  i»hich  cannot  be 
accomf»Ii'*lied  bv  anv  other  means, 
and  the  process  in  as  follows:  Uio 
Bralimtn  who  a^lopts  this  expedient 
for  the  puqM)>e  mentioned  pro- 
ceeds to  the  door  or  house  of  the 
perhon  against  whom  it  it  directed, 
or  whcrr\er  he  may  most  conve- 
niantlv  urre<»t  him :  he  then  sits 
down  in  dharna  with  poison,  or  a 
poigiiard.  or  some  other  instrument 
of  suicide  in  his  hand,  and  threaten* 
ing  ti>  u^e  it  if  his  adversary  should 
attempt  to  molest  or  pass  him,  he 
thus  completely  arresu  him.    In 


this  situation  tlio  Brahmin  fasU» 
and,  by  the  rigour  of  tl)e  etiquattet 
the  unfortunste  object  of  his  arreat 
ought  to  fast  also;  and  thus  thej 
both  remain  till  the  institutor  of 
the  dharna  obtains  satisfaction. 
In  this,  as  he  seldom  makes  the 
attempt  without  the  resolution  to 
persevere,  he  rarely  fails  ;  for  if  tha 
party  thus  arrested  were  to  suffer 
the  Brahmin  sitting  in  dharna  to 
perish  by  hunger,  the  sin  would  for 
ever  lie  upon  his  head.**  ('*Kariy 
Inst.'*  ti97-:21»'.».) 

So  it  is  conchided  thut.  though 
tlie  ancient  rule  of  watching  con* 
stantly  at  the  door,  as  one  amon^ 
other  modes  of  extorting  satisfac- 
tion for  a  debt,  and  enumerated 
among  otlier  fiTms.  as  distraint  of 
cattle,  of  wife,  or  child,  has  not 
descended  to  us  along  witli  its 
ori$?inal  context,  it  was  in  tha 
earlient  times  en fi) reed  by  a  super- 
natund  sanction,  and,  in  the  lapsa 
of  a^es.  **  the  indefinite  super- 
natural  penalty  has  become  tha 
definite  supernatural  |>ennlty  in- 
curred  by  destroying  life,  and  par- 
ticularly human  life.  The  creditor 
not  only  watches  at  the  door,  but 
kills  himself  by  poison  or  dagger 
if  the  arrest  is  broken,  or  bv  stanra* 
tion  if  payment  is  too  long  de- 
loyed.'     (/6iJ,p  :u)i.> 

In  Knglish  law,  the  right  of  dia* 
traint  occure  in  the  landlord's  right 
to  sei/.e  the  go<Mls  of  his  tenant  for 
accrued  rent,  and  also  in  the  pot- 
session  of  land,  taking  and  impound* 
ing  stray  beasts  >Khich  may  be 
damaging  his  crops  or  soil.  But 
the  primary  object  of  «listres8  was 
to  compel  the  |H*rson  against  whoin 
it  is  employed  to  make  satisfaction ; 
and  though  tlie  di*itress  for  rent  ba 
but  a  mode  of  enforcing  pavmenU 
yet  the  distress  of  cattle  for  Jauiaga 
aiill,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  olis«*rvea, 
**  retains  a  variety  of  ui  chaic  featurea. 
It  is  not  a  complete  remetly.  Tha 
taker  merely  keep^  the  cattle  until 
oatiaiaction  ia  made  to  biiu  for  tba 
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injury;  or  till  they  aro  returned  by 
him  on  an  engagement  to  contest 
the  right  to  distrain  in  an  action  of 
replevin/*    (P.  U&2.) 

"  The  seizure  of  the  cattle,  the  rescue, 
and  the  counterseizure  belong  to  the 
oldest  practices  of  mankind.  We  were 
carried  back  by  the  Legis  actio  tacra- 
menti  of  the  Romans  to  a  sudden  fight 
over  disputed  property  barely  stopped 
by  a  casual  passer-by.  Here,  not  in  a 
a  city  community,  but  among  the  an- 
cient legal  forms  of  a  half-pastoral, 
half-agricultural  people,  we  come  upon 
plain  traces  of  a  foray.  But  the  foray 
which  survives  in  the  old  law  of  dis- 
tress is  not,  like  the  combat  of  the 
ancient  Roman  action,  a  mere  dra- 
matic representation.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  it  is  a  reality,  and  the  most  pro- 
bable account  of  its  origin  is  that  it  is 
a  genuinely  disorderly  proceeding,  which 
the  law  steps  in  to  regulate. 

*•  The  next  series  of  incidents  in  the 
practice  of  distraint,  the  impounding, 
the  stress  laid  upon  pledge  or  security, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  continuing 
ownership  which  is  implied  in  the 
liabihty  of  the  person  distrained  upon 
to  feed  the  cattle,  and  in  the  rule  Uiat 
the  distrainer  shall  not  work  them,  be- 
long to  a  newer  range  of  ideas,  which 
dictate  the  first  attempts  to  moderate 
reprisals,  and  regulate  revenge  for 
wron^.  Distress  now  becomes  a  semi- 
orderly  contrivance  for  extorting  satis- 
faction. 

"  Latest  in  the  order  of  proceeding, 
and  latest,  probably,  in  date,  came  the 
direct  interposition  of  the  State.  The 
king  steps  in,  first,  in  what  we  should 
now  call  his  administrative  capacity. 
His  administrative  deputy,  the  sherift*, 
on  complaint  made  by  their  owner, 
follows  up  the  cattle,  demands  a  sight 
of  them,  raises  the  hue-and-cry  if  it  be 
refused,  and  seizes  twice  their  number 
if  the  beasts  have  been  driven  away. 
Even  when  he  obtains  his  view,  he 
can  do  nothing,  unless  the  cattle  owner, 
denying  the  right  of  his  adversary  to 
distrain,  is  prepared  with  security  that 
he  will  try  the  question  between  them 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  Thus  tardily  does  that  power  make 
its  appearance,  which,  according  to  oar 
notions,  should  long  since  have  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  the  judicial  power 


of  the  commonwealth.  Its  jurisdiction 
is  obviously  acquired  through  the  act 
of  tlie  sheriff  in  restoring  the  cattle 
upon  pledge  given.  The  distrainer  has 
lost  his  material  security — the  cattle. 
The  owner  of  the  cattle  has  become 
personally  bound,  and  thus  both  are 
placed  under  a  compulsion  which  drives 
them  in  the  end  to  a  judicial  arbitra- 
tion."    (Ibid.,  p.  267.) 

Sir  Henry  then  deals  with  the 
procedure  by  distress  as  given  in 
the  Leges  Barbarorum ;  they  all  con- 
tain references  to  pignoratioy  or  dis- 
traint of  goods.  The  Visigothic 
law  proiiibits  it;  the  Lombardic 
law  has  a  txace  of  it,  permitting  it 
after  demand  of  payment ;  the  Salic 
law  deals  with  it  as  an  extra-judicial 
mode  of  redress,  not  as  a  judicial 
remedy,  but  a  mode  of  redress  in- 
corporated with  complex  procedure 
— procedure  involving  a  succession 
of  notices  to  the  person  whose 
property  is  seized,  to  compel  his 
appearance  in  court,  when  the 
officer  of  the  court  authorizes  the 
distress,  but,  till  this  be  had,  the 
complainant  could  not  distrain. 

In  England,  before  the  Conquest, 
similar  proceedings  were  had.  A 
demand  had  to  be  made  three  times 
in  the  Hundred,  then  if  justice 
were  not  satisfied,  the  Shire-gemot 
was  resorted  to,  and,  failing  there, 
the  distress  might  be  taken.  In 
England,  however,  notice  of  the 
intention  to  distrain  was  never  ne- 
cessary, though,  by  statute,  it  is 
compulsory,  before  sale  of  the  dis- 
trained property,  to  give  notice. 
Gradually,  then,  distress  came  to  be 
confined  to  the  impounding  of  stray 
cattle,  and  then  statutory  enactments 
made  it  a  judicial  remedy  for  land- 
lords by  giving  them  a  power  of 
sale,  and  so  the  modem  theory  of 
distress  is,  that  a  landlord  is  allowed 
to  distrain  because  he  is  compelled 
to  give  his  tenant  credit,  and  he  dis- 
trains without  noUce,  because  every 
one  is  supposed  to  know  when  Lis 
rent  is  due. 
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As  the  result  of  the  development 
of  the  remedies  which  grew  out  of 
the  practice  of  seizing  property  to 
redress  a  wrong.  Sir  Henry  deduces: 
"Two  alternative  expedients  were 
adopted  hy  nascent  law,  one  of  these 
consisted  in  tolerating  distraint  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  it  was  connived 
at  so  far  as  it  served  to  compel  the 
submission  of  defendants  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts,  but  in  all 
other  cases  it  was  treated  as  wilful 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  other 
was  the  incorporation  of  distraint 
with  a  regular  procedure.  The 
compliunant  must  observe  a  great 
number  of  forms  at  his  peril ;  but  if 
he  observes  them  he  can  distrain  in 
the  end.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
condition  of  legal  ideas,  the  tribu- 
nals take  the  seizure  of  land  or 
goods  into  their  own  hands,  using  it 
freely  to  coerce  defendants  into  sub- 
mission. Finally,  courts  of  justice 
resort  to  coercion  before  judgment, 
only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  sure, 
as  tiiey  at  last  are,  of  the  effective- 
ness of  their  process  and  of  the 
power  which  they  hold  in  deposit 
irpm  the  sovereign  commonwealth.** 
(Ibid.,  p.  278.) 

Sir  Henry  points  out  that,  among 
the  Irish  tribes,  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  of  lord  and  vassal  was  created 
by  the  superior  compelling  the  in- 
ferior to  accept  cattle ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  cattle,  not  merely  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  but  when  it  had 
made  advances  toward  mat^ty,  is 
obvious  in  every  pago  of  the  Brehon 
law  tracts.  There  are  allusions 
to  horses,  to  beeves,  bulls,  cows, 
heifers,  and  calves ;  sheep  also,  and 
swine,  and  dogs,  are  mentioned, 
and  bees  are  spoken  of  as  ai'ticles 
of  property.  It  may  be  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sugar  in 
early  times  rendered  honey  an  ob- 
ject of  value,  and  the  Brehon  law, 
in  this  respect,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Roman  agriculture ;  but  there 
has  been  deduced  from  the  reference 
to  bees,  and  the  regulations  respect- 


ing them  (but  not  by  Sir  Henry), 
an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Irish  laws  in  this,  that  bees  would 
not  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  legislation  if  the  lawgiver 
lived  in  a  period  when  sugar  was 
abundant. 

In  the  notes  to  the  **  Senchus  Mor" 
(vol. ii. p.  121),  it  is  said,  **Themode 
of  distraining  bees  is  to  close  upon 
them.  What  is  it  that  bees  are  dis- 
trained for  ?  For  the  crime  of  their 
mouths.  For  the  three  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  estimated  damages  which 
appertain  to  land  are -^ the  damages 
of  bees,  and  horses,  and  swine !  " 
However,  the  animals  mostly  men- 
tioned in  these  Archaiac  laws  are 
kine,  and  there  are,  as  Sir  Henry 
observes,  **  some  few  facts,  both  of 
etymology  and  of  legal  classification, 
which  point  to  the  former  impor- 
tance of  oxen.  Capitate — kine  reck- 
oned by  the  head — cattle,  has  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
terms  of  law  and  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  terms  of  political 
economy,  chattels  and  capital." 
{Ibid.,  p.  147.) 

Originally,  kine  were  employed 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  so  in 
the  Brehon  tracts,  fines  and  rents 
are  calculated  in  live  stock ;  but  from 
being  useful  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, from  the  connection  between 
pecus  Bind  pecuniae  cattle  came  to  be 
regarded  in  the  modern  light  as 
valuable  for  their  use  in  tillage,  for 
their  labour,  and  their  manure ;  but 
originally,  oxen  were  almost  the 
sole  representatives  of  what  a  po- 
litical economist  would  now  call 
capital  applied  to  land. 

In  a  compendium  of  Kafir  laws 
and  customs,  referred  to  by  Sir 
Henry  (p.  143),  it  is  said,  *'  As  cattle 
constitute  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
people,  so  they  are  their  only  me- 
dium of  such  transactions  as  involve 
exchange,  payment,  or  reward.  The 
retainers  of  a  chief  serve  him  for 
cattle;  nor  is  it  expected  that  he 
could  maintain  his  influence,  or,  in- 
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deed,  secure  any  nuniber  of  follow- 
ers, if  unable  to  provide  them  with 
what  atonce  constitutes  theirmoney, 
food,  and  clotliing."  The  sources 
of  wealth  were  the  inheritance  or 
possession  of  cattle,  and  probably 
owing  to  this  influence  was  it  that 
cattle-stealing  so  long  existed  as  a 
prevalent  crime  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

This  subject  leads  Sir  Henry  to 
the  consideration  of  the  law  of  Saer- 
stock  tenure  and  the  law  of  Daer- 
stock  tenure,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
two  of  the  Brehon  tracts.  The 
characteristic  of  these  tenures  is 
the  giving  of  stock  by  the  chieftain 
to  his  tribe  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  labour  or  other  return ;  in  the 
Saer-stock  tenure,  the  stock  was 
given  without  any  security  being 
required  ;  in  the  Daer-stock  tenure, 
the  tenant  was  required  to  enter 
into  security  to  take  stock.  This  is 
the  impression  of  the  ancient  Irish 
land  system  which  Sir  Henry  has 
formed : — 

**  The  land  of  the  tribe,  whether 
cultivated  or  waste,  belongs  to  the 
tribe,  and  tliia  is  true  whether  the 
tribe  be  a  joint  family  of  kinsmen, 
or  a  larger  and  more  artificial  as- 
semblage. Such,  tlieoretically,  is  the 
X^rinciple,  if  tlie  traditional  view  of  the 
primitive  state  of  things  may  be  called 
a  theory.  But  much  of  the  territory  of 
the  larger  tribes  has  been  permanently 
assigned  to  chief  families,  or  to  smaUer 
subdivisions  of  tribesmen,  and  the  land 
of  the  smaller  subdivisions  tends  ever 
to  become  divided  among  their  members, 
subject  to  certain  reserved  rights  of  the 
coUet'.tive  brotherhood. 

"  Every  considerable  tribe.and  almost 
every  smaller  body  of  men  contained  in 
it,  is  under  a  chief,  whether  he  be  one 
of  the  many  tribal  rulers,  whom  the 
Irish  records  call  kings,  or  whether  he 
be  one  of  those  heads  of  joint  families 
whom  the  Anglo-Iri^h  lawyers  at  a 
later  date  called  the  Capita  Cognationum, 
But  he  is  not  owner  of  the  tribal  land. 
His  own  land  he  may  have,  consisting 
of  private  estate,  or  of  official  domain, 
or  of  both,  and  over  the  general  tribal 


land  he  has  a  general  administrative 
authority,  which  is  ever  growing  greater 
over  that  portion  of  it  which  is  unappro- 
priated waste.  He  is,  meanwhile,  the 
miUtary  leader  of  his  tribesmen,  and 
probably  in  that  capacity  he  has  ac- 
quired great  wealth-  in  cattle.  It  has 
somehow  become  of  great  importance 
to  him  to  place  out  portions  of  his  herds 
among  the  tribesmen,  and  they  on 
their  part  occasionally  find  themselves, 
through  stress  of  circumstances,  in 
pressing  need  of  cattle  for  employment 
in  tillage. 

"Thus  the  chiefs  appear  in  the 
Brehon  law  as  perpetually  *  giving  stock,' 
and  the  tribesmen  as  receiving  it.  The 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  out  of  this 
practice  grew,  not  only  the  familiar 
incidents  of  ownership,  such  as  the 
right  to  rent  and  the  liabiUty  to  pay  it, 
together  with  some  other  incidents  less 
pleasantly  familiar  to  the  student  of 
Irish  history,  but  above  and  besides 
these,  nearly  all  the  well-known  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure.  It  is  by  taking 
stock  that  the  free  Irish  tribesman  be- 
came the  Ceile  or  Kyle,  the  vassal  or 
man  of  his  chief,  owing  him  not  only 
rent  but  service  and  homage."  (Pp.166- 
169.) 

*^  The  new  position  which  the  tribes- 
man assumed  through  accepting  stock 
from  a  cliief  varied  according  to  the 
quantity  of  stock  he  received.  If  he 
took  much  stock  he  sank  to  a  much 
lower  status  than  if  he  had  taken  little. 
On  this  difference  in  the  quantity  ac- 
cepted there  turns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  Irish 
peasantry,  the  Saer  and  Daer  tenants, 
between  whose  status  and  that  of  the 
free  and  higher  base  tenants  of  an 
English  manor  there  is  a  resemblance 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

"The  Saer-stock  tenant,  distinguished 
by  the  limited  amount  of  stock  which 
he  received  from  the  chief,  remained  a 
freeman,  and  retained  his  tribal  rights 
in  their  integrity.  The  normal  period 
of  his  tenancy  was  seven  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  he  became  entitled  to  the 
cattle  which  had  been  in  his  possession. 
Meantime  he  had  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying them  in  tillage,  and  the  chief 
on  hia  part  received  the  growth  and  in- 
crease and  milk,  the  first  two  words 
implying  the  young  and  the  manure. 
So  hx  there  is  nothmg  very  remarkable 
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in  the  amnfcrmrut,  but  it  is  rxpresftlr 
laid  duwii  Unit  \ks>'vU  s  this  it  eiititloii 
tlie  chief  to  ri'4'ci\«*li<'iiiuciMii)il  iimniml 
liiliotir  ;  nmiiual  Ul'Uiir  in  expluiiicil  to 
meun  thf  si-rvin*  nf  tlii>  vushaI  in  reap* 
iiig  the  rlii<  f  s  harveht  and  in  as.Mhtin(; 
tA)  buiM  liis  rastU*  or  fort  ;  hxkI  it  is 
fttmtA*«i  ihat,  in  li«  u  of  niunual  luLnur.  tlic 
Tns^al  niijilit  bi-  miuiri-d  ti>  foUow  his 
chit  f  ti»  titr  wars.  Any  hir;:o  atlJititin 
to  the  ht4H*k  d(po>iti'd  witli  th«*  Socr* 
8io«-k  tt'nant  or  an  uiiuhnal  quantity 
mcri'pti'd  in  tlic  lint  instance  by  I)h* 
thbiMnun.  rnatcd  thf  i-i'hiti<>n  U-tw«i'n 
TUflfal  and  ihiif  calUd  l>iUT-&ttK'k 
tennn^'v. 

"Till'  I>ft«rstiN-k  ti  naiit  had  un* 
qnl^tl•  nuMy  |*arl«-d  witli  v>ni<'  portion 
«»f  hi-<i  iri'i  Jiini.  and  )ii-4  diitii  s  are  in- 
TuruMv  iifirrril  to  as  vi  rv  ••niTnus. 
I'iu-  >ti>i  !;  civiti  to  liilii  l>v  tin*  rhii  f 
ctiii>>t*tl  if  x\\*»  {'nrtii  n«i.  ft  uhirli  dm* 
Was  ]>ro|Hirti><n»tv  t«>  tht-  rank  of  the 
r«H:ipii'nt.  thi-  othrr  t<i  the  itut  in  kind 
to  uhii  li  t)>f  t«  iiant  bi  ranh'  ImIiU*  Tlte 
ti-rhl.l'*.il  htand.ird  t>f  the  t'l^^t  was  the 
t«  nant  .1  '  hi>M<'Ur  prii-*'.'  l\i**  fine  nr 
dania^'e  \vhi<  It  n:m  paudile  for  injiirin;; 
him.  anil  \\  liii  li  in  tin  ^e  aiH  ii-nt  h\  -"ti  in^ 
of  l-.iir  varies  m^li  flu-  (h.nity  of  tiie 
per^Mii  iiijurid.  The  p  iit  in  kind,  or 
liwHlriiit.  wliii'h  was  |iri'|>-iiti*<ntd  to 
tlie  fltiH^k  r«  «*•  i\i  •!.  niit|tii^ti<inably  di- 
Vtli'ind  in  tune  luu*  .i  n  nt  payablf^  in 
r(-|il»*'rt  ttf  th>-  tf  Mint  •<  land,  lut  It  is 
reriniiily  a  eiiri"!:^  an<l  uih  \pri-ted  fa«*t 
that  tlie  r>  nt  "f  t!i<-  r]a>s  \\h:i-)i  i*-  Ir- 
lii\«il  til  ll.l^^■  «nihr.H'«d  a  vi  ry  lar^i* 
f'.irt  of  the  IriOi  t**i  .iiitnr  tlid  not.  in 
Its  f  arliiT  fi'ni).  r'Tri  -jx'i.d  in  anv  wiv 
to  the  \  ahit'  of  th*-  I*  nant  s  land,  but 
rulely  til  till'  v:i!n**  I'f  llie  ehii  fa  pro* 
p«-rty  lit  |Mimtf«|  ^\l(h  thf  tenant.  Hut 
th*'  ni>>»t  l-iinb  nMiiiif  ••(•lii^Mtion  ini- 
piKwd  •  n  t):i  l>a'  r  "t'M  k  tt  n.int  la  tliat 
will*  }i  !>•  «\|-r«»-id  by  til*  «iord  '  r**' 
f«  et:<in*i '  ill  Mdea  (he  ri  nt  in  kind  and 
th*- f'udal  SI  n !•>'•.  thf  ehifff  ^h't  had 
pi VI  n  fttt'k  nils  t  nlitlid  to  ennie.  mth 
a  ri>nip»i:y  •  f  a  ri-riain  nMmUr.  and 
fra.»t  at  iht>  li.jir  »:•- k  trnaut>  bfii-^A 
at  partii'ular  pt  n«Nl-i.  t'T  a  tixtdiiuuber 
of  Ju^k       1 1^».  l.'i--li.". 

This  prartirc  of  free  «{iiiirt«Tinf| 
Ml  their  tenant**  wa«  niidntibtcdly 
the  on',*iti  of  the  ('fsherin);  of  the 
In^li  ilii*  fs  "  It  isaroininoti  iiM\*' 
aa«»  Spiii^rr.  in  hia  "State  of  Ire- 


land,'*  **aniongfrt  landlords  of  iho 
Irish  to  Lave  a  common  spending 
U|M)n  their  tenants,  lor  thoy  were 
never  wont  und  yet  are  loaili  ti> 
yield  any  certain  rent,  hut  only 
sudi  spending :  for  their  common 
saying  is  *  s|)end  mo  und  defend 
me. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things 
is  e.x|><>ririiced  down  to  our  times  ; 
indevd  it  would  be  diffioull  to  point 
out  the  piecise  period  when  the  re* 
lution  of  huullord  and  tenant  (»f  a 
more  regular  and  commercial  kintl 
arose,  when  certain  rents  were  paid 
animally  and  evictions  took  place  in 
case  of  non-payment.  Sir  Henry 
exphiins  the  *'  i  i;:lit  of  rt*fertion  " 
thus,  **  that  the  Irish  chief,  though 
far  more  privileged  than  his  tenants, 
was  little  better  housed  and  almost 
as  poorly  furnisheil  out,  and  could 
Hot  have  managed  ti)  constnno  at 
home  the  provistionn  to  which  his 
oifts  of  stock  entitled  him.'* 

In  the  "Seiichus  Mor**  (vol.  ii.  p. 
'^'^'^\  it  is  enunciated.  "The  chief 
is  etitith-il  to  even'  food -rent  from 
bmull  to  ^reat ; "  and  the  (glossary 
appended  uilds.  '*  if  the  chief  hare 
partiesi  of  visitors,  it  is  ri)j:ht  for 
him  to  t;«)  with  them  to  consume 
th(«  r>od  o*'  tenancy  when  the  food 
of  tenancy  iliic  to  him  is  equal  to 
the  food  which  the  party  requires. 
If  it  In*  less,  he  is  to  hriiig  his 
company  with  him,  and  thev  are  to 
renniin  nt  the  hou»e  until  they  finish 
the  food  due ;  and  if  tlie  chief 
Mnmhi  britii;  too  lan^e  a  company 
with  him.  it  would  be  *  feeding  be- 
yond hi»iieHty  *  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  to  hriiig  excess  of  company 
to  the  house  of  the  tenant,  and  it 
is  ri^ht  for  the  latter  to  separate 
from  him  in  consequence  of  tlie 
indigence  of  the  chief* 

It  requires  no  sagacity  t«»  deter* 
mine  tlie  result  of  habits  like  these. 
Their  tendency  led  to  the  Coin  and 
Lively  tio  nnich  complained  of  by 
writein  of  the  Kli7jibethan  period, 
and  induced   cuktuuis  of  brutality 
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and  recklessness  so  coarse,  that  a 
writer  speaks  of  the  debaucheries 
which  characterized  the  gentry  of 
the  time  to  be  such  as  would  have 
disgusted  the  crew  of  Comus.  The 
Daer-stock  tenancy  was  not  per- 
petual ;  if  the  chief  died  after  a  good 
rent  and  service  for  seven  years, 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  the  entire 
stock,  and  if  the  tenant  died,  his 
heirs  were  relieved  from  service. 

This  Saer  and  Daer-stock  tenure 
has  been,  by  the  editors  of  the  **  Sen- 
chus,"  especially  by  Dr.  Hancock, 
assimilated  to  \he  Metayer  tenure, 
a  system  originally  introduced  into 
the  states  and  colonies  of  Home, 
and  still  continuing  in  some  of  the 
Italian  states.  It  is  the  system  of 
the  landlord  supplying  the  stock 
and  land,  and  the  occupier  the 
labour ;  but  in  the  system  of  Saer 
and  Daer-stock  tenure  the  land 
belonged  to  the  tenant.  The  Irish 
system,  detailing  the  statements  of 
the  proportion  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  stock  which  the  chief 
supplies  and  the  returns  which  the 
tenant  pays,  would  seem  to  intimate 
something  like  certainty  and  equity 
in  their  dealings ;  in  the  Saer-stock 
tenure  the  chief  required  no  secu- 
rity, but  gave  the  stock  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  an  annual  return 
for  seven  yeai^of  the  value  of  one- 
third  of  the  stock  given  ;  the  return 
might  be  in  manual  labour,  erecting 
forts,  or  reaping  harvest,  or  the 
chief  might  exact  his  attendance 
in  military  expeditions,  and  require 
him  to  furnish  a  man  to  do  homage 
when  the  rent  became  due.  It 
must  have  its  origin  in  these  old 
tenures,  the  peculiar  reservation  to 
be  met  with  in  old  leases  of  capons, 
ducks,  labour  of  horse  or  men.  The 
Saer-stock  tenant  might  return  the 
stock  at  any  time,  and  if  the  chief 
ireclaimed  it  and  did  not  then  give 
the  stock  on  security,  he  had  to 
leave  one-third  of  it  as  a  penalty  for 
reclaiming  it.  Though  the  Da^- 
stock  tenure  was  optional  in  its 


coipmenc^ment,  there  were  in  its. 
workings  provisions  fo|r  securing 
its  continuance  against  capricious 
termination  on  either  side.  ('*  Sen- 
chus  Mor,*'  vol.  ii.  pref.  50.)  In 
this  latter  tenure  the  parties  entered 
into  a  free  contract,  on  something 
like  equal  terms ;  and  possibly  it 
contained  the  germs  of  reciprocity 
of  contract  and  obligation  which 
has  now  been  legalized. 

**  The  territory  of  every  Irish  tribe," 
says  Sir  Henry,  "  appears  to  have  had 
settled  on  it,  besides  Uie  Saer  and  Daer 
Geile,  certain  classes  of  persons  whose 
condition  was  much  nearer  to.  slavery 
than  that  of  the  free  tribesman,  who. 
by  occeptmg  stock  from  the  chief,  had 
sunk  lowest  from  his  original  position 
in  the  tribal  society.  They  are  called 
by  various  names — Sencleithes,  Bo- 
thachs,  and  Fuidhirs,  and  the  two  last 
classes  are  again  subdivided,  like  the 
Ceiles,  into  Saer  and  Daer  Bothachs, 
and  Saer  and  Daer  Fuidhirs.  These 
servile  orders  had  an  origin  distinct 
from  the  dominant  race,  and  belonged 
to  the  older  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Families  or  sub-tribes 
formed  out  of  them  were  probably 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  ruling  tribe  or  its  subdivisions  ; 
others  were  certainly  in  a  condition  of 
special  servitude  to  the  chief  or  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  these  last  were 
either  engaged  in  cultivating  his  imme- 
diate domain  land,  and  herding  his 
cattle,  or  were  planted  by  him  in 
separate  settlements  on  the  waste  land 
of  the  tribe.  The  rent  or  service  which 
they  paid  to  him  for  the  use  of  this 
land  was  apparently  determinable 
solely  by  the  pleasure  of  the  chief." 

The  class  thus  settled  on  the 
unappropriated  tribal  lands  '*  con- 
sisted of  the  fuidhirs,  the  stranger^ 
or  fugitives  from  other  territories — 
men,  in  fact,  who  had  broken  the 
original  tribal  bond  which  gave 
them  a  place  in  the  community— 
and  who  had  to  obtain  another  a^ 
best  they  might  in  a  new  tribe  and 
a  new  place,*'  The  fuidhir  tenant 
was  exclusively  a  dependant  of  the 
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chief,  and  was  through  him  alone 
connected  with  the  tribe.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  crime,  which  in  the 
natural  state  of  Irish  society  attached 
to  the  family  or  tribe,  attached  in 
the  case  of  the  fuidhir  to  the  chief, 
who,  in  fact,  became  to  this  class  of 
tenants  that  which  their  original 
tribesmen  or  kindred  had  been. 
Moreover,  the  land  which  they 
•cultivated  in  their  place  of  refuge 
was  not  theirs  but  his.  They  were 
the  first  tenants-at-will  known  to 
Ireland,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  always  theoretically  rack- 
rentable. 

"The  three  rents,"  says  the  •*  Sen- 
chus  Mor,"  "  are  the  rack-rent  from 
a  person  of  a  strange  tribe,  a  fair 
rent  from  one  •  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
stipulated  rent  which  is  paid  equally 
by  the  tribe  and  the  strange  tribe." 
The  person  from  a  strange  tribe  is 
undoubtedly  the  fuidhir,  and  though 
the  Irish  expression  translated 
*'  rack-rent "  cannot  of  course,  in  the 
ancient  state  of  relation  between 
population  and  land,  denote  an 
extreme  competition  rent,  it  cer- 
taiuly  indicates  an  extreme  rent, 
since  in  one  of  the  glosses  it  is 
graphically  compared  to  the  milk  of 
a  cow,  which  is  compelled  to  give 
milk  every  month  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  ("  Early  Inst.,"  pp.  IIZ- 
175.) 

The  addition  of  these  immigrant 
tenants  more  or  less  injured  the 
interests  of  the  tribe  by  the  curtail- 
ment and  otherwise  of  the  waste 
land  available  for  pasture  ;  and  Sif 
Henry  alludes  to  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  tribesmen  of  the  ancient 
Irish  territory,  and  the  migratory 
husbandman  of  modem  India,  who 
not  only  lost  his  hereditary  position 
in  his  own  village,  but  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
among  the  new  community  into 
which  he  had  thrown  himself. 

But  the  power  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
was  much  increased  by  these  fuidhir 
tenants,  and  their  mingling  with  the 


tribe  led  to  much  of  the  severity  of 
the  chiefs  which  was  so  frequently 
dwelt  upon  by  Sir  John  Davies  and 
Spenser.  "  They  most  shamefully 
racke  their  tenants."  says  Spenser, 
**  laying  upon  them  Coin  and  Lewy 
at  pleasure,  and  exacting  of  them 
besides  his  covenants  what  be 
pleaseth.  So  that  the  poore  hus- 
bandman either  dare  not  binde  him- 
self to  him  for  longer  tearme,  or 
thinketh  by  his  continuall  liberty 
of  change,  to  keepe  his  landlord 
the  rather  in  awe  from  wronging  of 
him." 

Sir  John  Davies  says.  **  The  lord 
is  an  absolute  tyrant,  the  tenant  a 
very  slave  and  villain,  and  in  one 
I'espect  more  miserable  than  bond- 
slaves. For  commonly  the  bond- 
slave is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here  the 
lord  is  fed  by  his  bond-slave."  The 
reason  of  all  this  is  suggested  by 
Sir  Henry,  as  arising  from  the 
fuidhir  class  not  being  protected  by 
the  primitive  institutions  springing 
out  of  community  of  blood — by 
their  not  being  of  the  tribe,  but 
aliens,  and  so,  losing  their  natural 
place  in  the  kinship  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  had  no  order  of 
society  to  receive  them. 

The  chief  might  protect  the 
fuidhir  from  violent  ^^rong,  but  the 
protection  of  family  and  tribe  was 
wantincr ;  the  kinship  of  blood  and 
race  had  no  hold  on  him,  he  was 
simply  a  dependant  on  the  will  of 
the  chief,  and  the  obligations  ^he 
chief  might  impose  on  him  would 
ordinarily  be  of  an  oppressive 
character.  Naturally  he  would  be 
regarded  by  the  tribe  as  an  inter- 
loper, as  one  limiting  or  narrowing 
the  available  waste  land,  as  com- 
peting with  the  settled  tenant  in 
the  matter  of  rent,  and  so  very 
materially  affecting  the  old  Saer  and 
Daer  tenants.  The  fuidhirs  must 
have  become  what  some  of  their 
descendants  remain,  ^*  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

There  ai'e  a  number  of  topics 
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dealt  \vitb  in  this  book  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  which  we  cannot  dwell  upon, 
they  are  alike  interesting  and  in- 
structive; but  we  cannot  conclude 
without  observing  that  there  is 
evidence  in  the  early  institutions 
of  Ireland,  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  b^nglish  law,  that  civilization 
had  advanced  and  that  anarchy  and 
barbarism  were  not  prevalent. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the 
ancient  Irish  life  was  the  place 
women  occupied  in  its  industrial 
economy.  In  the  Irish  tracts  they 
are  spoken  of  as  possessing  property 
by  marriage  portions  and  gifts ;  they 
are  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
and  of  entering  into  contracts  in- 
dependent of  their  husbands.  They 
superintended  and  shared  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  wife  of  a  chief  of  rank 
who  had  *'  the  right  to  be  consulted 
on  every  subject"     Modem  legisla- 


tion is  bringing  us  back  to  this  old 
Irish  usage  of  placing  women  on 
something  like  an  equality  with 
their  husbands. 

The  analogy  pointed  out  betweeik 
the  Irish  and  Teutonic  institutions 
of  something;  like  feudalism  in  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  becoming  a  lord  oi 
the  territory  is  of  some  novelty ; 
and  the  account  of  the  fuidhir 
tenantry  satisfactorily  explains  much 
of  the  serf  dependence  that  has  so 
long  existed  in  Ireland  between  a 
landlord  and  his  retainers. 

This  "History  of  tlie  Early  In- 
stitutions **  is  a  fitting  addition  ta 
the  **AncientLaw,"and  the  "Village 
Communities**  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
and  strengthens  what  was  said  of 
the  "  Ancient  Law"  when  first  pub- 
lished, that  if  law  lectures  had  ex- 
hibited no  other  result  than  its  pro- 
duction, their  establishment  wouldi 
have  been  amply  justified. 

W.  H.  P. 
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FREDERICK    TEMPLE.    E.\RL    OF    DUFFEBIN, 

JV.«i    mj       1    •V/>|       JV.l.   •lit 

FREnniU'K  Tkmplk  IIwiilton  Temple  Dljlckwoos,  fifth  Baroii 
DutFerin  nii<i  c'laiKltbuyt*.  in  tlu*  IVorn^o  of  Ireland,  and  first  ViKOunt 
C*landcl>«tyi*  aiiil  Kurl  ot  nntlVriii,  in  the  I'eonif^c  of  Great  Britain, 
(roMTiiHr-firnrnil  nf  tin*  Dominion  of  Cnnndn.  was  born  at  Florence  in 
tho  yi*:ir  1^'Jt;.  He*  in  tho  only  rton  of  Priiv,  fourth  Driron  Dufierin,  br 
HfliMi  Sr  1  i na.  il.iui^rit IT  of  the  late  Thomas  Sheridan,  Esiq.,  and  Rrand- 
dautilitt-r  lit'  tli<*  Hi:;ht  lIonnnraliK*  Kichard  DrinHley  Sheridan;  and  be 
vuoftM'  ii'd  to  thi*  titli*  and  eMatcs  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1^41. 

The  fjn!:ly  nf  n!:irkwuiMl,  now  rrprenenteil  hy  tht*  hmi-ie  of  DulTerin, 
1:1  of  S«Mti-li  e\tr.ii*tii>ii,  and  can  hi*  traivd  in  the  ]>ublierecord4  of  8c<itland 
to  :i  vrry  rarly  ]<iriud.  Jidin  Hlai'iiwoud,  b>irn  in  Scotland  in  1501,  b^ 
coinitr^  p.i«*f*!».'d  nf  considerable  landed  property  in  Ireland,  came  over 
nitd  M'.tli'i  at  HiiiL^or,  enunty  ot  I)tiwn.  Ilii  ^reat^^randnon.  Sir  Robert 
HlaeliAooi.  ua<«  iT'-ati-ii  a  baronet  nf  Inland,  and  married  a  daus;hter 
«if  til**  ilrot  Kirl  of  Milltowii.  On  Win  death  he  was  Hucci-eded  in  tbe 
barii:u'ti*^  l>i  In-*  iii>n  Juiin.  who  imrrieil  I>oroa?.  eKlf:«t  daii^hti-r  and  co- 
heir of  .I.iiii'v  Sirv<'!i*oii.  l><i.,  of  Kill\b*i;;h.  She  was,  in  the  year  I'^OO, 
eri-atrd  H.ir. .:if:*!*  1)  iili-ri!!  aiitl  Clandrb  'ye  in  her  own  ri;»ht,  with  re- 
niaiii'Ii  r  t<i  hrr  miili*  i-^Mie  by  her  late  liu^b.iml.  Sir  John   HlackwiK>d. 

On  X\.*-  <!«'at  I  ft'  till!  Haroiif!«!i.  tlie  title  anil  estates  devolved  upon  her 
Heciiiitl  ^  -n.  Sir  .Iam«'«,  tip*  i-Mi>t  bavin:;  dird.  nnmarrietl,  in  17M».  Sir 
Jaini't  iiiiirr:!-  1  th<*  o:iiy  il:iui:liter  of  tiie  llrnt  Loni  Oriel,  but  died  without 
i!»«i.r'.  a;ii  Mii^  !iu<*i*i-eii*-il  by  lA*  brothi-r  IhuM.  Tin*  eldesit  son  of  llann, 
L'ird  I>:;:ri'rirj,  wn^  k  llrd  at  tin'  b.ittie  of  Waterloo;  tbe  »i*cond  died, 
iin:n:irr;i'<:,  i>i-:  iri*  iiis  *':itliiT:  and  the  l>aronv.  aeeoriinizlv,  on  the  death 
i>i'  tfii*  lait'T,  lii'^i'L'ndeil  to  iVire.  tiie  third  sou,  and  father  of  tlie  present 
Lord. 

I.ir-l  I>i:!iT!-i  i-*  al*.»  B<'iiS"r  heir-ceneral  of  the  Hamilton^  RirN  of 
Cla:i' ra>-:I.  I'.r-'.ij'i  .\nrn\  d:r.ii: liter  vl'  .lamrs  IlaMiili'Hi.  «>f  Neil!»bri»«ik, 
<-oii:.;\  i>t'  A  lit  n 'I!.  r<»u^in-:;er[n:iii  o:  Jame:^.  lir.<»t  Ivirl  nf  (^lanbras^d.  This 
br.iii  "i  •it'."  L*rr.i:  f.-imily  uf  ILinniton  traers  its  ii'tniediate  dri»ernt  from 
tin-  \U-\.  II:i:.9  llarniiton,  Vicar  n*'  Duiilop,  A%r>hire,  born  I-V,t;.  His 
eldr2*t  i*  III.  .lain-  ^  Hamilton,  a  man  of  i*ri'at  leariiiiii;  anij  ability,  attractetl 
the  att«'!.ti'>:i  <<f  Jame:*   I.,  who   M.Mit   him  to   Inland   on   an   important 

ni;!*9nMi.     (hi  i.i^  rt'tiirn  to  Kn!!lund  he  wan  taken   into  hii;h  fa\<mr   br 

• 

t(.r  kirij.  ulii  i-otiftrrfl   nn  hi:n   the   h>in«iur  of  knighthood,  made  him 
extensive  i; rants  uf  land  iu   Ulster,  and  wcDtualiy  raised  bini  to  tbe 
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to  legiBlate  upon.  In  a  humorous  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  multiplicitj 
of  his  duties  at  this  period,  describing  himself  as  the  "  maid-of-all-work  " 
to  the  Ooverninent,  who  was  called  upon  to  assist  and  relieve  anj  minister 
ill,  or  overworked.  lu  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  rendered, 
he  was,  in  November,  1871,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  and 
Earl,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bj  the  title  of  Viscount  Clandeboje  and 
Earl  of  Dufferin. 

Energy,  determination,  an  aptitude  for  work,  in  a  word,  thorow/hneit^ 
are  the  characteristics  which  mark  the  character  and  career  of  Lord 
Dufferin.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  has  "done  it  with  his 
might;"  and  whether  fighting  his  way  through  storm  and  fog  to  the 
ice-bound  regions  of  the  northern  latitudes;  compiling  statistics  from 
blue  books  in  support  of  his  theories  on  Irish  questions ;  or  administering 
the  Government  of  our  great  empire  in  the  West;  the  same  high 
intellectual  capacity,  the  same  energy,  the  same  painstaking  earnestness, 
and  the  same  thoroughness,  have  marked  his  every  act.  Indeed,  he  might 
^tly  quarter  on  his  shield  the  well-known  crest  of  one  branch  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  a  cross-cut  saw,  working  its  way  through  the  oak,  with 
the  single  word  "  Through  "  as  the  motto. 

In  April,  1872,  Lord  Dufferin  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada  and  of  British  North  America — a  colonial 
appointment  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  aiid 
requiring  for  the  successful  discharge  of  its  varied  duties,  talents  and 
acouirements  of  the  highest  order.  A  colony  of  vast  extent,  unboundedly 
rich  in  agricultural  resources  and  mineral  wealth ;  divided  into  provinces 
whose  sympathies  do  not  always  assimilate,  and  who  sometimes  disregard 
the  fact  thai  their  national  interests  are  the  same ;  with  a  people,  who, 
though  always  evincing  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  imperial 
authority,  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference  by  the  mother 
country  in  their  domestic  affairs;  above  all,  the  relations  in  which  the 
Dominion  stands  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  as  well  from  their 
Juxtaposition,  as  from  the  influence  the  great  republic  exercises  directly 
upon  Canadian  commerce,  and  indirectly  upon  Canadian  politics,  demand 
from  the  representative  of  the  British  Crown  in  Canada  at  once  great 
tact,  diplomacy,  and  statesmanship. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Dufferin's  appointment,  the  relations  between 
Canada- and  the  United  States  stood  upon  a  precarious  footing,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  failure  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  might  upset  the  settlement  which  had  been 
made  of  the  disputes  \i-hich  specinily  affected  Canada.  Happily,  however 
for  the  peace  of  the  great  nations,  the  Geneva  Conference  adjusted  the 
iong-standing  dispute,  and  the  new  Governor- General  set  to  work  at  once 
to  knit  more  closely  together  for  the  common  weal,  the  several  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  and  to  allay  any  impressions  existing  in  the  Canadian 
mind,  that  the  mother  country  had  sacrificed  local  to  imperial  interests 
in  the  Washington  negotiations.  In  this  laudable  endeavour  he  met  with 
signal  success.  In  his  tour  through  the  territory,  he  was  received  on  all 
sides  with  a  lovalty  and  cordiality  exceeding  his  utmost  expectations* 
This  reception,  however,  was  accorded  to  Lord  Dufferin  quite  as  much  on 
personal  as  on  political  erounds,  for  ho  had,  from  the  moment  he  landed 
in  the  country,  identified  himself  with  Canadian  interests  and  the  Canadian 
people.  Whatever  interested  them,  interested  him,  and  he  consequently 
atands  high  in  their  esteem.    Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  previous 
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Oorernor-general  obtained  bo  great  a  share  of  penonal  popularity  aa  he 

CDJOJB. 

Tiic  first  important  adniiinstrative  act  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemor- 
GenL'ral  wliich  oallod  forth  a  conitiderable  amount  of  critici«ni  both  in  this 
country  and  AnuTica,  wns  his  i)rorogation  of  Parliament  while  the  Pacific 
Kailway  Invi>9tii:ation  wns  p<'ndinp,  an  act  bojond  quciition  constitutional, 
bcini;  done  at  tin*  iU'!»in>  aud  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  miuiatcra. 
A**  this  transaction  now  foriiiH  a  pnge  in  Canadian  history,  a  brief  outline 
uf  t)ic  facts  may  ]}rnvti  intercut iii^. 

Ill  the  year  ls72,  an  Act  was  passotl  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
construct  a  railwav  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  ministrv  was 
authorized  to  enter  into  ne:;otiationH  for  its  const ructi«>o.  Shortly  after 
this  ercnt  there  was  a  dissolution  of  I^arliament,  and  at  the  i;enerml 
election  whieh  followed,  a  severe  contest  for  seats  took  placi*.  Tin*  result 
of  the  elections  was  that  ministers  kept  their  places,  although  their 
power  was  much  diminishetl. 

In  January,  1^7:{,  the  ministry  entered  into  negotiations  with  Sir  Ilnt^h 
Allen  antt  other  Canadian  capitalists  with  respect  to  the  formation  uf  a 
conipany  I'ur  the  cunstruetion  of  the  railway  ;  the  result  was  that  a  charter 
was  l^»ued  int'orpuratini;  the  company,  and  subsidizing  it  with  a  grant  of 
thirty  mil!  ion  h  if  dollars  and  a  lar;;o  tract  of  land  for  the  construction  of 
the  line.  Scar«*elv  was  tliis  transaction  concluded,  when  rumours  i>f  so 
alarming*  natiin-  retfpeetin«;  the  conduct  of  tho  ministry  in  the  affair  got 
abroad,  and  cn*atrd  much  exciti-nirnt  throui;h  the  country. 

At  the  ensuini;  meeting;  of  Parliament  a  member  of  the  House  rosoand 
stated  he  cinilil  prove  the  follnwing  facts:  that,  prior  to  the  passing  of  tho 
Act  f«)r  the  c*>nstructiiin  uf  tlie  railway.  Sir  lluL;h  Allen,  on  behalf  of 
hinisi-lf  and  other  candidates,  had  ni^reed  with  a  Mr.  MeMullen  and  utber 
rnitcd  States  capitalists,  that  tlic  former  should,  as  a  Canadian  company, 
Ticure  tl:e  pri\i]c:;i'  of  con.^tructiin;  the  railway,  to  wliich  privilege  the 
atti-r  shoulti  be  admitted;  that  the  (lovcrnment  was  aware  that  negutia- 
tiiins  were  pt-nnini;  between  these  parties;  that  Hubsei|ently  an  under- 
stand in.;  W.1S  c>i:itc  to  hi  twee  11  thi*  (lovernment  and  Sir  llu^h  Allen,  aud 
Mr.  Ath'-tt  (•ine  of  iiis  a.^itociati-i*  i,  that  Sir  Ilu^h  and  his  friends  should 
ad>anct'  a  !ar;:i'  mjh  (f  money  t^r  the  purpose  of  aidiiii;  the  elections  of 
ministt-r-*  :inii  their  *>iipporters  at  the  general  election,  and  that  he  and  his 
friends  hh'ul  i  n'cc:\f  tin*  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  rail  var; 
that  .vci  rd:ii::!y  S:r  llu^h  Alien  did  advance  a  lari;e  sum  of  nionry  for 
the  purf»«»«>i'  iiientii>ne«l  at  the  Solicitation  and  pressing  instance  of  minia* 
ter-.  a:.-i  that  the  ^um  »i  ad\ancei]  was  part  of  the  ctmsideration  for  tbo 
coiii'es-i  -n. 

Such  wai  the  iiniictnH  nt,  and  the  meml>er  cdnclude^l  by  moving  for  A 
M  lect  ci>r:.nMttte  to  in^i  stiL'ate  the  charce?.  This  motion  was  negatived 
i>n  a  {  arty  \i>te.  1  -it  the  Prinn'  Minister,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ^ubse^uentlJ^ 
moviii  tfiat  a  ci.in'uittee  of  tiw  be  appointed  ;  thirt  was  at  once  agreed  to, 
at.d  a  c.  r  iiiitt*  •'  t  hi'-i-!).  cm  !*i<«t.ng  uf  three  miniBtcrialists,  and  two  mem- 
bt  rs  ft  !i  cii  •!  fruni  t'.i*  (>p|  i'titioii. 

On  the  otii  if  May  the  «-i>niiiiittee  thus  chosen  proccdled  to  examine 
Sir  Francis  llii.ks.  the  ix  Minister  of  Finance,  w hm  a  cause  of  delaj 
an^se.  Sr  J.  Maedt-naM  appeared,  and  argued  it  would  bo  unfair  to  pro- 
c«*eil  in  tl  e  ah*i  lice  of  the  criniinatcHl  parties,  of  whom  Sir  (ieor^e  Cartier, 
then  in  Ki:::!and.  uas  o;.c.  The  conimittco  acct)rdini;ly  adjuurned  until 
the  luil.wii.^'  Jiilv,  wiicu  another  diflicultv  arose.     The  Act  which  Lad 
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been  obtained,  authorizing  the  committee  to  take  eridence  upon  oath,  had 
been  disallowed  by  the  Queen  as  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Premier,  however,  offered  at  once  to  advise  the  G-overnor- General 
to  nominate  the  five  members  a  Boyal  Commission,  but  two  of  the  com- 
mittee declined  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  be  taken  on  such  a  question ;  the  refusal,  consequently,  post* 
poned  all  action  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  feelings  excited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Canadian 
Empire  by  accusations  so  deeply  affecting  the  honour  of  its  Government, 
hanging  over  from  month  to  month  without  apparently  any  prospect  of 
a  satisfactory  and  final  investigation,  demanded  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive,  and  a  rumour  gained  ground  that  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  a  Boyal  Commission  would  be  nominatea. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Parliament  met  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
select  committee.  It  was  known  that  through  the  series  of  miscarriages 
already  adverted  to  no  report  was  forthcoming,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Governor- General  had  been  advised  by  the  ministry  to 
confide  the  investigation  to  the  hands  of  a  Eoyal  Commission.  The 
House  met ;  a  resolution  was  at  once  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  protesting  against  such  a  course  being  adopted,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  addressing  the  House  in  support  of  his  motion,  when  Black 
Bod  entered,  and  summoned  the  Speaker  and  members  to  the  bar  of  the 
Senate  to  hear  the  speech  from  Her  Majesty's  representative  proroguing 
Parliament.  This  announcement  caused  great  excitement  in  the  House, 
particularly  amongst  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  Amidst  loud  cries 
of  "  Privilege !  **  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  the  Senate,  where  his  Excel- 
lency announced  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  and 
formally  prorogued  Parliament  until  such  time  as  the  Commission  should 
have  reported. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- General  called  forth  loud  and 
angry  comments  from  the  Opposition  press ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Colonial  press  allows  itself  considerably  more  latitude  in  dealing  with 
political  subjects  or  public  events  than  we  would  dream  of  in  this  country. 
His  Excellency  was  charged  with  endeavouring  to  shield  the  ministry,  and 
prevent  a  searching  investigation  by  Parliament  into  their  conduct.  At 
first  sight  it  may  appear  a  strong  and  even  arbitrary  measure  to  prorogue 
Parliament  at  the  very  moment  the  House  of  Commons  was  demanding 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister;  but  there  were  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  re- 
count, which  made  it  impossible  for  Lord  Dufferin  to  permit  a  continuance 
of  the  session.  On  the  strength  of  a  previous  announcement  communi- 
cated by  his  authority  to  Parliament  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
members  had  dispersed  to  their  distant  homes — ^in  fact,  the  Opposition 
alone  were  assembled  at  Ottawa,  and  it  would  have  been  most  unfortunate 
had  His  Excellency  permitted  a  mere  section  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  have  dealt  with  the  momentous  interests  at  stake ;  but  though 
he  would  not  permit  the  prorogation  to  be  delayed,  he  required  his 
ministers  to  reassemble  Parliament  within  as  short  a  time  as  the  absent 
members  could  be  notified  and  got  together.  In  a  written  reply  to  the 
ninety-five  members  of  Parliament  who  petitioned  him  against  prorogation 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  the  conduct  of  an  important  investiga- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  the  people's  representatives,  the  Gt)vemor- 
General  gave  an  admirable  justification  of  his  conduct^  and  the  following 
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■peech  delivered  br  bim  at  the  Halifax  Club  it  a  masterly  expoeition 
of  the  duties  and  position  of  the  represeatatire  of  a  coastituiiooal 
sorereign: — 

*'  If  there  is  one  ohligstioo  the  importance  of  wliich  I  appreciate  more  tbaa 
anotlier  an  attachinf^  to  the  functions  of  my  office,  it  is  the  absolute  and  para- 
mi)unt  duty  of  maintaining  not  merely  an  outward  attitude  of  perfect  impartiality 
towards  Uie  rarious  psrtitf'A  into  wliich  the  political  world  of  Canada,  as  of  th« 
Mother  Countrr.  is  dirided,  hut  still  more  of  presor^-iuK  that  subtle  and  inwmid 
balance  of  sympathy,  jud^ent.  and  opinion,  which  shoul  I  elevate  the  repreaenta- 
tivi'  of  your  Sofereif^  above  the  lamUMt  suspicion  of  having  any  other  deaara. 
aim  or  ambition,  than  to  follow  tlie  example  nf  his  Itiyal  Mistress  in  the  relattoas 
which  she  hss  constantly  maintained  towards  her  Ministers,  her  Psrliament,  and 
her  pcople^to  remember  every  hour  of  the  day  that  he  has  but  one  duty  aad 
but  one  office — to  adminiitor  liis  (government  in  Uie  interests  of  the  whole  Cana- 
dian people,  and  of  the  Dominion  at  large. 

**  Of  course,  gentlemen,  having  been  but  one  brief  year  in  tlie  country,  ay 
character  and  my  sentiments  in  these  respects  can  s<*arcely  be  known,  and  ther« 
in  alwayn  a  danger,  during  tlie  fervour  of  those  political  controversies,  of  na- 
autliori2«*d  refervnres  Iveini;  made  ti>  tlie  Gowmor-Oeneral's  supposed  senti- 
ments, opiuiims.  and  inti'utionrt.  which  would  convey  to  thi*  uninstructetl  reader  a 
ver>'  errune'ius  impression  of  tlio  conduct  and  tlie'  attitude  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Su't' 

*'  I  do  not  make  this  n^niark  hv  way  of  complaint,  but  what  I  wish  to  sst  oaee 
for  all.  and  I  <lo  not  care  how  wiilely  thisi  remark  is  disseminated,  is  that  thete  is 
no  human  liciog  who  is  authorized  to  make  any  statement  or  suggestion  aa  to 
what  my  opiuiuns  or  sentiments  msv  bo  in  re^poot  of  anv  pohlical  topic,  or  wbo 
has  c-vi^r  Inimi  in  a  pi>sition  or  is  likely  to  W  in  a  p«>Hition  to  make  anything 
appn welling  to  a  oonjecture  upon  p^iints  of  this  description. 

'*  It  i'^  trut'  my  ubjei't  and  my  JeHire  in  to  infurm  my  mind  upon  every  subject 
afliet'tin;*  the  interenU  of  thf  countr>*  by  i^onviT«ati>)n  and  by  discussion  with  any 
ono  wh>>  can  afford  me  instruction  or  infurmatinn.  and  it  would  be  very  nnforta- 
»!!*«•  for  me  if  thi"*  freetlim  of  intercourse  with  all  rlaKsi*!i  and  parties  in  Canada. 
fr«un  whit'h  I  drrivu  tm  niui'*h  benctit  and  pli-asure.  hh')ulil  bo  trammelled  by  Iha 
dren'l  li'tt  thii  casus]  iiitiTi*«»urs«-  bhould  b.vome  tlie  foundation  for  infereaee. 
cuuiiiK'iit.  or  cunjoeluro  in  tlu'  |irt.*!is. 

"  N>>.  c«'niJt*ini*ii.  I  uiid'pitan  1  niy  duty  to<>  well  ever  to  ullitw  my  judgment,  or 
iny  Mvnipatliii-«,  tn  be  iiiirpri4*'il  into  polit!ral  pArtisiinship.  My  one  thought  and 
df  -iire  is  thf  ntflfi&rt'  of  I'tinala  as  :i  whol.> ;  tit  niniutain  her  honour,  to  promote 
htr  pp'spf  rily.  ti  d  i  mv  ilmy  by  h^r  and  b^r  I'fitire  |N*opli».  is  the  ntde  objrct  of 
ni\  iinibiti'iTi  Whin  1  c invars-  with  your  public  mi-*n.  it  scarcely  ever  ocean 
fit  itf  t>  ri'inrmlN  r  t*>  uhit  p>ilitj*al  parly  tliey  bflm;;  I  only  see  in  them  per- 
K  >n4  •b-Vftiiij  thi'msvlven.  **\v\i  ot'-'onlia;;  to  hi<4  lii;ht4,  t4>  tlit*  stfrviiH*  of  his  country. 
M\  oir.y  kTuiding  star  in  th«-  con>lurt  and  maiulenauce  of  my  official  relations  wiUi 
i.tur  pulilK  men  is  tin*  Parliament  of  Canada 

"  In  fii'i.  I  !iuppj!i«*  I  aiu  th>'  only  person  in  thi-  l>i>minion  whose  faith  in  the 

«ti-«  1  •!»  nni  in  tht    infaUibility  of  IVirliani^'Ut  in  nfvtr  s)iaki*n      Kach  of  yon. 

g*  iiilem"!!.  iinly  (H:li**vi «  in  r.irli.i:u*'nt.  •)  Inn;*  an  r.irliami*nt  votes  according  to 

yonrui-ih^ft  and  c>mricti>in'i.     I.  c<*ntlt.-men.  U'liere  in  r.irliament,  ni>  matter 

\\)ii*h  w.iy  it  votes,  nu )  t)  \\u*<»  m*n  aIont>  who:ii  th>*  abs  dute  will  of  the  Con- 

ffl-r.itfl'd   l\irhani*'nt  of  thi^   l^jiuininn   ui.iy  asni^n  to  nia  a«  my  responsible 

alvi4«Ts  (-III  I  civo  my  ronridenctf*.     Wh«*tlitfr  tlit^v  ar*«  the  headA  of  this  party 

or  tb.ii.  iuuhI  btf  a  ui.ittfr  of  iu4i!r*nMice  to  th>*  Ctovorn')r(fcnt*ral.     So  long  aa 

tli«*y  ur«-  :u.imt.iint*J  by  rArliirn-n*.  in  thflr  p-xttions.  s-i  long  i4  b^*  b>mnd  to  giw 

tlwui  bit  u  irrvrvcl  (' )nti  b"i<*'V  to  d<?f*.T  to  tli^ir  alvioi*.  and  loyally  to  aaaiat 

them  with  bit  tro-invU      \Vfi»ii<v>*r  in  the  vi'Tis4ituJi*«  of  party  warfare  they 

repU/ol  by  oth*«r4  b**  Wf!ir  »-ii"4  tli*Mr  vi>v*es4.ir4  with  an  e«] 'tally  open  and 

■ural  r^/arl      S'Kh  privito  fri-nUhp*  at  hmiylir..*  I<»r.u4i  he  may  have  a 

.  t*!  retain     Ai  a  raAi>mV.':  b*i'ijhi  ci-i*i>*.  h'.*lp  h»vmg  couvictioaa  apoa 
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the  merits  of  different  policies.  Bat  these  considerations  are  abstract,  specula- 
tive, devoid  of  practical  effect  on  his  official  relations.  As  the  head  of  a  Consti- 
tutional State,  as  engaged  in  the  administration  of  Parliamentary  Government, 
he  has  no  political  friends — still  less  nei^  he  have  political  enemies ;  the  posses- 
sion of  eiUier — nay,  even  to  be  suspected  of  possessing  either— destroys  his 
usefulness. 

*'  Some:imes,  of  course,  no  matter  how  disconnected  his  personality  may  be 
from  what  is  taking  place,  his  name  will  get  dragged  into  some  controversy,  and 
he  may  suddenlv  find  himself  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  press  of  whatever 
party  may  for  the  moment  be  out  of  humour ;  but  under  the  circumstances  he 
must  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  these  spasmodic  castigations  are  as 
transitory  and  innocuous  as  the  discipline  applied  occasionally  to  their  idol  by 
the  unsophisticated  worshippers  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  when  their  harvests  are  short, 
or  a  murrain  visits  their  flocks.  For,  gentlemen,  of  tliis  I  am  certain,  that 
although  he  may  sometimes  err  in  his  judgment,  or  fail  in  serving  you  as 
eflectually  as  he  might  desire,  a  Viceroy  who  honestlv  seeks  to  do  his  duty,  to 
whom  the  interests  of  Canada  are  as  precious  and  her  nonour  as  dear  as  his  own, 
who  steers,  unmoved,  an  even  course,  indiflerent  to  praise  or  blame,  between  the 
political  contentions  of  the  day.  can  never  appeal  in  vain  to  the  confidence  and 
generosity  of  the  Canadian  people." 

Daring  the  delivery  of  this  speech  his  EzcelleDcy  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  bursts  of  applause,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received 
throughout  the  Dominion  showed  that  the  coiifidence  so  fearlessly  de- 
manded, was  as  loyally  and  freely  accorded. 

In  the  comparatively  short  but  important  period  during  which  Lord 
DuflVrin  has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in)  Canada,  he  has  exhibited  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  successful  Colonial  Governor. 
Takiug  his  stand  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  party  politics  and  political 
partisanship,  veering  neither  to  the  right  hana  nor  to  the  left,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  preserve  inviolate  those  great  and  inestimable  principles 
of  constitutional  government  committed  to  his  care. 

Lord  Dufferin*s  viceregal  duties  were  temporally  suspended  this  year 
by  a  visit  to  this  country.  He  arrived  in  J  une,  and,  when  in  London, 
the  Canada  Club  took  advantage  of  his  presence  to  testify  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  by  inviting  him  to  a  splendid  entertainment.  In 
proposing  "  The  Health  of  the  Governor- General  of  Canada,  and  Pros- 
perity to  the  Dominion,*'  the  chairman  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  **  a 
more  successful  administration  than  his  Excellency's  had  seldom  been 
witnessed  in  that  part  of  the  Empire." 

Eeturning  thanks,  Lord  Dufferin  expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms, 
the  high  opinion  his  experience  warranted  him  in  eutertaining  of  the 
Canadian  people : — 

**  1  hope  it  will  be  understood  (he  said)  that,  however  deeply  I  may  feel  the 
comphment  thus  paid  to  me — and  words  would  fail  to  express  all  that  I  experience 
on  that  score — my  personal  giatitude  and  satisfaction  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
prouder  consciousnees  ihat  this  brilliant  assembly  and  the  distinguished  men  I 
see  around  me  are  met,  not  io  much  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  welcome  to 
a  mere  in  dividual  like  myself,  but  that  they  have  been  brought  together  by  the 
desire  to  p  ay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  Dominion  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside,  and  to  testily  their  sympathy  in  the  most  marked  and  generous 
manner  with  that  noble  conjmunity,  their  kinsmen  and  feUow-citizens,  who 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  nationality 
cognate  to  their  own,  instinct  with  the  same  high  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  determined  to  prove  itself  a  powerful  and  worthy  member  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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"  My  lords  and  pntlpnirii.  it  is  tliia  conBiilcntion  alone  which  ctn  piTe  iinpor- 
tiiiii'f  and  yipiiifK'uiK'o  ti>  tlu*  demonstration  of  tti^ni^ht.  and  Xo  pnK'etHlin^**  which 
will  Im*  !>('iiiinid  and  disriiKSi'il  wiUi  uiispi>akulile  pride  axid  plvafurt*  bv  tlioiisanilii 
uf  Tour  ft llMw.ftutijiM'ts  in  tlit ir  distant  Canadian  homes:  for  if  tIior^>  ii4  oiit» 
pn  liilrrtimi  niure  niarki'd  tluiii  niiutlKT  in  tho  Canadian  ptntple.  if  tliere  ia  one 
Piia>i><n-  i!  1  niiiy  sti  call  it— \\)ii<  h  produminati'S  over  even'  othrr  fffling  in  their 
iTi  <i.st>.  if  ill  I -re  is  tin<-  Hp«>i'ial  niissap;  wliich  a  pcrs«^n  in  my  situation  is  iKjaui 
to  transnjit  fpim  tin  in  t<>  you.  it  is  this — that  tluy  desire  to  maintain  intact  mnd 
nniiiipHirtd  tin  ir  ronniTti^n  with  tliis  cnuiitn*.  that  they  chcrLsh  an  int'radicabl* 
C(iii\iciiiin  nf  Ui«  prt-  t-minrnt  valiio  nf  tlio  poUtical  system  under  whirh  tlirv  live. 
and  that  they  are  dt-tcnuinrd  t'>  jiri'sirve  pare  ami  unoontuminated  all  th« 
tru-liiiotial  cliaract«>ri8lii's  of  Kn;*lHii<l  s  pri»>pon)us  |Hility  It  would  be  imnoaaibla 
tu  ovi  r>!.ii«'  till'  universality,  tin*  forre.  the  depth  of  this  M'Utiment.  anu  pitHid 
aiii  1  t<i  think  that  an  ass«>niMnu'i'  m>  rcpn-sentiitive  of  the  public  opinion  of  tliis 
ctMiiiir}  HK  that  whii'h  I  bi-c  amund  ue  bhould  liave  met  together  to  reciprocale 
it  ainl  ti>  di)  it  juHtice 

"  I'lUt.  my  Inni^  and  f!i'nlli-min.  I  should  be  conveying;  to  ynu  a  veiy  wrong 
imprr«si"n  if  I  ^'avi-  ynu  bi  undt-rstand  that  the  rnthusiastic  loyiUty  of  Um 
Canailhin  pnipli*  ti>  tlu-Cn>wn  and  |)crsi»n  i>f  nur  ^raeinus  Sirerfi}^!,  tlieir  tender 
and  uhini.oi  It  .irniii^  luve  fi>r  the  Mother  Country*,  tht-ir  desire  to  claim  tJieir  r*it 
in  the  fiiiurr  fnitiuusof  ihi-  liriiish  Knipire.  and  to  sustain  all  the  ohli^tions 
sui  h  II  pti<>itii>n  may  imply.  \\\\»  Uini  uf  any  weak  or  unworthy  Kpirit  of  deprn- 
diiicf  >•>  f«r  fr<iin  that  hi-in^;  tin-  case  no  chsructi  ristic  of  tlie  national  fcrliag 
is  iiii.ii-  strou^'ly  murki  d  tlian  tln-ir  «-\ulN'rant  contiileiici-  in  their  ability  tu  alia|w 
tlit  .r  iii\n  dt-stinii'ft  tu  their  ap|Niintid  isMUe**.  titeir  jealims  pridr  of  the  h-^ijthUiTe 
iiutiii«niy  Willi  uliirh  thiv  liu\t  hitu  endomd,  and  their  patriotic  and  |N*rii»Ral 
di'\t.ti<.n  tu  tlif  land  within  whuM-  iiniplf  iHjsum  iht-y  ha\i'  Iniu  nurtured,  and 
«li;i|i  thiy  juxliy  ri,:.iril  as  iii-rt-  hirph  ilowered  with  all  that  can  endear  a 
ct'Uiitrv  li>  ii^  hiii.>  than  aiiv  t'lhi  r  in  lliti  «crM. 

"And  1  a^^iiff  ^'U  this  iiitc-nse  aflectiun  for  *1his  <*iuiada  i»f  oor:.'  as  ve 
^■^;tll!h  I  .ili  i.t  r.  run  surpri^i-  n^  one  who  l.as  truvirst-tl  her  pii'tun's«|ue  and 
fciTilf  tt  rriNirit  •*.  win  u  i::>'nniain.  plain,  and  \alli  y.  rivt-r,  lake,  and  forest,  prairie 
and  tiiMf  and  alti  runt*  ly  iii\itf.  by  tiit  ir  t-xtraurdiniiry  nia^niiticeuce  and  i&trnt, 
tilt  wnnd*  r  nnd  adnniiitnin  uf  the  truvflhr  And  yi  t.  howivt  r  captivating;  mar 
\*%  till  >i;:ht>  •  i  Uautv  tliu^  pri  i>aii-(l  bv  thf  hand  of  Naiurt'.  ih«'V  are  inhnitrlV 

■  a  a  •  •  ^ 

ml. ill. •Ill  by  thf    ci-ntt  ni]>l.it:iin  ff  uU  thai  nmn  i.<t  d'-iu;;  to  tuni  to  their  be»t 
b  ivnn!.iL'e  th*  ti!l<i  thuN  ]'liic«  d  within  hi.*>  nai'li 

*  In  •  \i  ry  din  i  ti«in  ,^i  ii  st  v  hiiman  industry'  aiid  hunisn  cni  nr>'  di};pn{;  dc«p 
ll.i  !>  i.i.daii'  rs.  .>-|>ii  tiii:i.<j  fui  tht-  lincK.  and  niaikin;;  tin  in%iulab]e  iHiundaiiaa 
up  :i  sii.d  with:ii  wKii-h  fi.t-  nf  tht-  most  iMi  lli'.'i  nt  and  ha]pitht  of  tiie  ollJMla  of 
il.<  l!riL-li>h  r.it f  is  d«"tiiitil  tu  dt\t!ii]t'  iniu  u  proud  uml  ^Teal  nation.  Tbe 
\iry  a:i!.i-]  bfit  -t  •  ms  in  ]ii;:nalt  d  with  liie  eihilaratin^'  ^]>lnt  of  entcrpnae. 
c^'iiM.tnit  lii.  said  hope. 

"  '1  I.t  ■•i^-l.tii  und  ^t  i!nd>  wbieh  ^ares^cll  the  v*  uses  uf  the  'J'rojuu  wanderer  ia 

lMd<->  <  ar:l:iL*e  uit  itjtuttd  anil  nuiltjplit  d  in  a  ihoiisund  dilli  it  nl  liH-aiiliea  la 

Cki..;iI.i  vi.i  It    !luuri>l:iiik'  citit .«,  towns,  nnd  %illi<p-s  arc*  ri>inf*  in  e\iry  dirrctioci 

With  tJ.i   ritpidity  •!  a  t«iry  tith       .\n«l  Utttr  still,  /wm  y*t*fu  with  the  dr«rk»p- 

iiiMit  «  f  till  *■•  njMii  rial  ivnb  neiB  *•(  weulth  and  happini>s  is  to  be  oltterrrd  Uie 

cr -wil.  of  a  p'htit-nl  wisdi  m.  t  \]>t  ri*  net*,  and  ability  iirfn-tjy  capabK'  uf  ropui|B 

with  tlii-  \uriuii.«  ilit)ii-ult  piidbn.s  which  fri  iii  tiUK.-  !••  time  are  presented  in  a 

tifi.ntr}'  wlitfi-  ni-w  •  ••iidiii"ii!i  f>>rii:.ii  to  l-iuro]>«'an  iiiHrimcf  nnd  c«mplicaUu€M 

ai:«:nu*  >  Ht    if   t-thiiol<-u:i<  al  and  geo;:niphical  cu'iumstanciH  art-  coustanUr  re- 

flMiriUk'   the   apphcatii'n  and   int«.r\t:utiuu   of  a   stiit« ^nian>liip   of   liM   highest 

« jdrr 

When  it  iii  rcniembort'd  a  hat  the  state  of  fitdlng  was  among  the 
Frencii  Canadians  turty  wars  a;:o,  and  how  Papiuean,  and  the  F^U  dm  Im 
LiierU,  taLiDf?  ad\aiitagc  of  some  unduubted  ^*rie\aneea,  sought  to 
nrdn-ss  thciu    by  rebeliiun,    it  is  peculiarly  putifying  to  notice  what 
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Lord  Dufferin  pow  says  respecting  the  deep  lojaltj'  that  perrades  the 
Lower  Province: — 

*'  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary  ability  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  French  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada  join  with 
their  British  fellow-countrymen  in  working  and  developing  the  constitutional 
privileges  witli  which,  thanks  to  the  initiative  tliey  were  the  first  to  take,  their 
country  has  been  endowed.  Our  French  fellow-countrymen  are,  in  fact,  more 
parliamentary  than  the  English  themselves,  and  in  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
colony  there  have  never  been  wanting  French  statesmen  of  eminence  to  claim 
an  equal  share  with  their  British  colleagues  in  shaping  the  history  of  the 
Dominion. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  in  Canada,  at  all  events,  the  French 
race  has  learnt  the  ffolden  rule  of  moderation  and  the  necessity  of  arriving  at 
practical  results  by  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  logical  symmetry,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  compromise.  The  fruit  of  this  happy 
state  of  thuigs  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  do  those  differences  of 
opinion  which  divide  the  political  world  of  every  country  separate  the  Canadian 
nation  either  into  religious  or  ethnological  factions. 

"  Religion  and  race  are,  of  course,  observable  forces  acting  within  our  body 
pohtic,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  remarked,  the  divisions  of  party  are  perpendicular 
rather  than  horizontal ;  and  in  a  county  aud  borough  election  as  often  as  not 
Catholic  will  be  found  voting  against  .Catholic,  Oranceman  against  Orangeman, 
Frenchman  against  Frenchman,  and,  what  perhaps  win  cause  less  surprise,  Irish- 
man against  Irishman.  In  fact,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  many  persons 
that  tlio  considerations  which  regulate  and  determine  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
to  their  several  political  leaders  have  become  effete  and  meaningless  traditions, 
unrepresentative  of  any  living  or  vital  pohcy  which  distinguishes  the  adminis- 
trative programme  of  the  one  party  from  that  of  the  other.  If  this  is  so,  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  political  system  is  so  free  from 
those  compHcations  which  attach  themselves  to  an  older  civilization." 

With  respect  to  the  relations  that  now  subsist  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Lord  Dufferin  is  most  hopeful,  and  anticipates  no 
future  difficulties.     He  says: — 

*'  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  friendly  than  the  relations  and  feelings  which 
prevail  between  the  Canadian  people  and  their  neighbours  across  the  frontier. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  every  thoughtful  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  now  convinced  that  the  fate  of  Canada  has  been  unalterably 
fixed  and  determined,  and  that  she  is  destined  to  move  within  her  own  separate 
and  individual  orbit.  So  far  from  regarding  this  with  jealousy,  the  pubho  of  the 
United  States  contemplates  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  the  daily  progress  of 
Canada's  prosperous  career.  In  fact,  they  are  wise  enough  to  understand  that 
it  is  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race  that  the  depressing  monotony 
of  pohtical  thought  on  the  American  Continent  should  be  varied  and  enlivened 
by  the  development  of  a  pohtical  system  akin  to  yet  diverse  from  their  own,  pro- 
ductive of  a  friendly  emulation,  and  offering  many  points  of  contrast  and  com- 
parison, which  they  already  begin  to  feel  they  can  study  with  advantage.*' 

We  have  no  doubt  Lord  Dufferin,  in  thus  expressing  himself,  faithfully 
reflected  tbe  sentiments  of  enlightened  and  reputable  Americans.  What* 
ever  amount  of  political  wisdom  and  statesmanship  the  *'  model  Bepublic  '* 
can  boast,  unquestionably  inclines  to  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings 
and  cordial  relations  with  Canada,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  powerful 
**  rowdy  "  element  tbat  cannot  be  ignored — an  element  that  renaers  very 
precarious  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  which,  reading  the  future  by  tbe  light  of  the  past,  leads  to  the  con- 
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dosion  that  the  best  ■ecurity  for  the  inteffrity,  iade^denee»  and  proa- 
peritjr  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  la  to  be  found  m  the  loyaltj  and 
deTotion  of  her  own  aoni.  In  concluding  hia  admirable  apccch,  which 
waa  warmly  appUiuded  throughout,  Lord  Dufferin 


"  I  have  no  higher  amhition  in  the  worid  than  that  of  being  aUa  (aithfnllj  to 
wtTTt  my  SoTerciffn  in  the  high  itation  in  which  the  haa  phuMd  me.  worthily  to 
maintain  in  her  beautiful  dominion  the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  to 
imitate  aji  cloaely  aa  may  be  her  noble  example  in  the  diacnarse  of  my  riceregat 
dotiee,  and  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  people  by  my  deTotion  la 
their  aenrice,  and  by  the  impartial  diacharge  of  ihoae  conatitational  funetienft 
which  attach  to  my  hi^h  office. 

**  If  to  love  a  country  with  one's  whole  heart,  to  feel  that  in  each  one  of  its 
inhahitanta  one  poaaeaaee  a  penonal  friend,  to  beliere  in  ita  future  aa  implidtljr 
aa  any  one  of  ita  meet  langume  sons,  to  take  a  pride  in  ererything  which  belooga 
to  it.— ita  scenery,  climate,  ita  physical  and  moral  characteristica,  the  idioeyn* 
craciee  of  its  people,  nay,  their  rery  sporta  and  pastimes,  be  any  test  of  loyalty  to 
its  interests,  then  I  feel  my  derotion  to  Canada  can  never  be  called  in  queetion. 
My  only  regret  is  that  my  ability  and  talents  should  not  be  eommcnsnrate  with 
the  desire  by  which  I  am  posseiaed  of  rendering  it  eifeetual  aenrice. 

*'  Bappily.  however,  its  present  condition,  the  fortunate  consummation  of  alt 
those  aifpirations  which  have  been  crowned  by  Confederation  under  the  powerftal 
auspices  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  satiaCnctory  impulse  given  to  its 
young  hfe  by  the  wise  administration  of  another,  hare  superinduced  so  balcToo 
an  epoch  as  to  have  rendered  it  a  comparatively  easy  taak  for  a  successor  of  umm 
eminence  and  f  horter  experience  than  theirs  to  carry  on  the  task  which  they  ao 
happily  inaufiurati*d 

"If,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  next  three  years.  I  shall  be  able  to  complete 
my  term  under  thf  »ame  happy  circumstance/ which  have  hitherto  characterised 
ita  duration  .  if  I  can  carry  aviay  mith  me  home  lo  England  the  riinsrinnsnii— 
Uiat  the  people  of  Canada  rr),*anl  me  as  having  been,  at  all  eveata,  a  faithful, 
loving,  and  dwotid  M-rvant  to  the  Dominion :  if,  at  the  same  time.  I  am  fortunata 
enough  to  have  merited  the  approval  of  my  Sovereign  and  countrymen  at  hoaae. 
I  shall  consider  few  public  strvanta  will  have  ever  reaped  so  honourable  and  na 
dearly  prized  a  reward.' — 7'iim/j.  July  ft.  1^75. 

Lord  DufTcrin  married,  in  the  year  1S02,  Harriet  Oeorgianai  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Aowan  Hamilton,  Eso.,  of  Killyleagh 
Castle,  county  of  Down ;  and  he  owes  no  »niall  share  of  hia  social  aucccna 
to  his  btautilul  and  acccniplishid  uifc.  In  Canada,  her  Excellency  ia  mm 
popular  as  her  hu»band,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  been  in  her  society  can 
foraet  the  uiiining  and  gracious  presence  of  the  Countesa  of  Dufferin. 

The  high  inti-llectual  and  moral  qualities  that  have  ao  far  combined  to 
render  Ix>rd  Dulferin's  public  career  moat  »uccessful,  also  distinguish  him 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  life.  He  has  aluats  proved  an  earnest, 
wann*heartid,  and  true  friend,  who  never  spand  himself  when  occaaioa 
demanded,  as  those  who  enjoy  tl.e  privilege  of  his  friendship  have  bait 
many  opportunitiea  of  observing  and  testing. 

buccees  in  the  past  augurs  nell  for  his  efforts  in  the  future,  and  should 
Lord  Dufferin's  life  be  spared,  a  diatinguiafaed  and  brilliant  career  in  lbs 
aenrice  of  his  country  ia  atill  before  him. 
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A  Story  in  Foub  Chaptebs. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

'^  I  i>os*T  thiuk  she  can  help  liking 
it;/'  I  said  to  myself  as  I  went  from 
room  to  room  in  the  old  Hall,  the  day 
Cousin  Walter  and  bis  wife  were  ex- 
pected home.  I  had  come  across  the 
lulls  from  the  Dower  House,  where 
I  lived  with  his  nunt  and  mine,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Leslie,  to  see  that 
everything  was  ready  for  the  bride, 
to  put  the  last  finishing  touches 
to  the  baskets  of  flowert*,  the  last 
feminine  pull  to  the  new  furniture. 
I  knew  so  exnctlv  what  Walter  liked, 
and  how  be  hated  the  stifiuess  of  a 
newly  furnished  room  fresh  from 
the  upholsterer's  bands,  so  I  worked 
away,  setting  tables  in  crooked 
angles,  drawing  couches  and  chairs 
into  cosy  corners,  where  human 
beings  would  like  to  sit,  and  build- 
ing up  the  wealth  of  flowers  and 
moss  the  gardeners  had  brought  me 
into  those  ronsses  of  bright  bloom 
and  foliage  Walter  liked  to  see 
about  him. 

So  the  day  wore  on  and  evening 
came  slowly  in,  the  hour  when  the 
Hall  looked  its  best.  I  loved  to 
stand  at  that  time  upon  the  terrace 
and  watch  the  setting  sun  light  up 
the  building  with  its  two  tall  towers 
which,  sentinel-like,  flanked  the 
centre  pile.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  the  park  stretched  away  into 
distance,  its  green  lawn  dotted  over 
with  grand  old  trees,  which  threw 
their  huge  shadows  like  so  many 
giants  across  the  grass.  A  goodly 
territory  truly,  and  it  all  belonged 
to  Cousin  Walter.  Both  he  and  I 
adored  the  old  place;   it  was  the 


only  home  I  had  ever  known,  I  had 
no  recollections  of  my  dead  lather 
and  mother,  as  I  had  been  brought 
a  mere  baby  from  Madras,  and  left 
in  Aunt  Leslie's  care,  and  all  the 
love  of  my  heart  was  for  these  pro- 
tectors of  my  childhood ;  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Hall  was 
dear  to  me,  every  tree  and  plant 
were  like  friends.  The  Dower  House^ 
where  Aunt  Leslie  and  I  lived  since 
nncle*s  death,  was  ouly  a  mile  from 
the  Hall,  and  I  was  every  day  with 
Walter,  riding  with  him  or  fishing 
in  the  lake ;  if  not  spending  long 
mornings  in  the  library,  looking  out 
books  for  him  and  copying  extracts, 
for  my  cousin  was  a  studious  man,, 
and  had  trained  me  to  bo  as  fond  of 
study  as  he  was.  Now,  of  course^ 
all  this  would  be  changed ;  he  had  a 
wife  to  do  these  things  for  him,, 
and  aunt  had  only  this  morning  ex- 
plained to  me  that  Walter  could 
never  be  the  same  Cousin  Walter 
he  had  been.  I  suppose  I  was  tired — 
I  don't  know, indeed,  what  it  was — 
but  suddenly  there  came  upon  me  a 
feeling  of  such  sorrow,  that  I  felt 
as  if  my  heart  would  break,  and, 
regardless  of  the  delicate  satin  bows 
I  bad  stitched  on  only  an  hour  ago^ 
buried  my  face  in  the  sofa  cushion 
and  sobbed  out  in  my  desolation* 
Well,  each  one  of  us,  old  or  young, 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  has 
bad,  or  will  have,  their  dreams,  and 
to  some  of  them  has  come  the  ex- 
perience of  a  moment  such  as  the 
one  I  was  passing  through ;  they  will 
understand  how  1  rose  up  and  dried 
my  eyes,  resolutely  putting  away 
from  me  the  memory  of  many  loving 
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words  and  loying  lookB  which  would 
haTe  been  in  the  eyes  of  even  an 
older  woman  an  extenuation,  to  say 
the  least,  for  what  I  called  my  folly, 
and  which  certainly  shifted  the 
blame,  if  there  was  any,  to  Walter's 
shoulders ;  but  then,  in  my  partial 
eyes,  Walter  never  could  do  any 
wrong.  He  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  handsomest,  the  cleverest,  the 
most  perfect,  of  human  beings,  and 
I  could  not  remember  the  time  when 
he  had  not  been  everything  to  me. 
He  was  some  years  older  than  I  was, 
whilst  I  was  by  nature  grave  for  my 
age,  so  that  we  were  companions  in 
everything,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  share  his  deeper  studies  and  to 
discuss  philosophical  subjects  with 
me  much  as  he  would  have  done 
with  a  brother  or  college  friend. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Aunt  Leslie  . 
counted  on  the  great  similarity  of 
our  tastes  and  his  evident  love  for 
my  society  ripening  into  a  tenderer 
feeling ;  anyway,  she  was  most  bit- 
terly and  openly  disappointed  when 
Walter  announced  his  marriage.  She 
gave  no  hint  of  her  thwarted  plan, 
but  veuted  her  anuoyance  by  grum- 
bling at  his  choice ;  she  took  great 
exception  to  Pet's  half  foreign  ex- 
traction, her  mother  having  been  an 
Italian  and  her  father  a  rather  eccen- 
tric Englishman,  who  had  adopted 
Italy  as  his  country,  where  he  Hved 
an  artistic  life,  surrounded  by 
dilettanti,  '*  No  good  ever  comes  of 
transplanting  these  foreign  plants," 
my  aunt  would  say,  "you'll  find 
how  it  will  be,  she  will  speak  broken 
English,  and  she  will  be  for  ever 
regretting  her  sunny  sky  and  growl- 
ing about  our  fogs.  And  who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  ridiculous  name, 
*PetP' — it's  absurd.  I  was  ashamed 
to  tell  it  to  Lady  Lowborough  yes- 
terday, it  is  the  name  of  a  child,  or 
a  Maltese  dog.  I  really  wonder  at  a 
sensible  man  like  Walter  allowing 
such  a  thing." 

•*  But,  Aunty,  you  know  Walter 
told  us.  it  suits  her  perfectly,  and^ 


besides,  it  is  the  diminutive  of  her 
own  name,  Petruccia." 

'^And  that's  a  nice  name  for  a 
respectable  girl  to  have,"  answered 
my  aunt  with  an  impatient  shrug ; 
"that  business  with  Laura  was  a 
very  dubious  one,  and  when  I  was 
a  girl  no  one  thought  of  reading  hia 
sonnets.  I  don't  think  it  speaks 
well  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  his  calling 
his  daughter  after  that '  man.'  " 

By  this  remark  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  dear  aunt  made  a  alight 
confusion  between  Petrarch  and 
Petruccia,  but  I  did  not  set  her 
right,  I  was  thinking  of  what 
Walter  had  said  to  me  that  room- 
ing before  starting  for  Florence. 

*^  There  will  be  some  little  difficul- 
ties in  Pet's  way,"  he  said ;  "  my 
aunt,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has 
taken  a  prejudice  to  her,  and,  Annie, 
it  is  to  you  I  look  to  smooth  this 
away.  Don't  you  remember  how 
you  used  to  act  as  little  peace-maker 
between  Uncle  Leslie  and  me,  when 
the  poor  old  man  thought  I  ought 
to  go  and  fight  for  my  country,  as 
every  Leslie  before  me  had  done. 
Now,  dear,  you  must  do  the  same 
for  my  wife.  You  see  she  has  been 
differently  educated.  She  has  had 
no  careful  training,  for  her  mother 
was  not  much  good,  and  she  is  so 
different  from  an  English  girl." 

"  Is  she  very  different  from  meP'* 
I  asked  timidly. 

**  Oh,  quite,  he  answered  quickly, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  gladly.  "  She 
is  an  impulsive,  natural  child — no 
training,  that  is  all  to  be  done — she 
is  a  child  with  a  child's  candid,  inno- 
cent  nature.  Oh,  Annie,  if  you 
could  only  see  the  expression  of  her 
glorious  eyes  proclaiming  the  divinet 
nature  within,  you  would  say  that  td 
form  and  cultivate  such  a  creaturef 
to  teach  her  to  love  me,  as  she  caDi 

I  am  sure,  love "  ?' 

^'  But,"  said  I,  breaking  in  ripoa 
this  lover's  rhapsody,  '^  doesn't  she 
love  you,  Walter,  surely  you  wotildiiH 
have  to  teach  her  that  ?  "  *    "^ 
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**0h,  my  dear  Annie,"  he  an- 
swered a  little  impatiently,  "you 
are  so  very  matter-of-fact,  of  course 
she  does,  but  it  has  been  all  so  quick, 
and  I  like  her  all  the  better  for  not 
being  too  quickly  won ;  but  you  have 
only  to  see  her  with  her  father,  with 
her  nurse,  with  her  birds,  her  dogs, 
to  know  what  a  caressing,  lovable 
creature  she  is,  all  the  same ;  I  am 
afraid  that  she  may  not  hit  it  off 
with  Aunt  Leslie,  she  may  some- 
times offend  without  meaning  it; 
but  I  depend  on  you  to  be  like  an 
elder  sister  to  her,  to  help  and 
advise  as  one,  and  bridge  over  all 
her  little  troubles." 

Somehow,  Walter  did  not  please 
me  that  morning,  the  rSle  he  laid 
out  for  me  was  not  to  mv  mind,  and 
I  answered,  coldly,  "I  am  afraid, 
"W alter,  I  am  not  suited  for  the 
task;  I  am  verv  little  older  than 
MissTrevelyan,  although  my  English 
education  has  made  me  so  different, 
and  her  Italian  nature  might  not 
fancy  taking  advice  from  me ;  besides, 
she  will  have  you  to  help  and  guide 

her " 

My  voice  trembled  a  little  as 
I  spoke,  and  I  stopped  suddenly  for 
fear  of  betraying  myself;  there  was 
a  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  bent  close  over  my 
work  to  hide  the  hot  tears  that 
would  rise  to  my  eyes  in  spite  of 
the  pride  that  kept  them  down.  It 
is  a  great  many  years  since  that 
spring  morning,  but  every  little  cir- 
cumstance of  that  scene  rises  fresh 
before  me,  the  pretty  morning-room 
in  the  Dower  House,  the  scent  of 
the  hyacinths,  my  aunt*s  figure  out 
among  the  flower-beds,  moving  here 
and  there,  and  talking  to  old  John 
the  gardener,  and  the  dumb,  heavy 
Borrow  in  my  own  young  heart. 
Presently  I  felt  Walter  was  stand- 
ing beside  me,  and,  looking  up 
through  the  tears  that  would  come, 
eaw  his  kind  face,  with  rather  an 
anxious  cloud  on  it,  gazing  at  me. 
'•  Why,  Annie,"  he  said,  "  what's 


this — tears  P  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of  as  well  as  if  you  told  me,, 
that  you  and  I  will  not  be  the  same 
firm  fHends  that  we  have  always 
been.  Some  one  has  been  telling 
you  stories  that  men  (change  when 
they  marry,  and  you  have  been 
^oose  enough  to  believe  them ;  but 
it  shows  me  you  don't  know  me. 
No,  Annie,  neither  wife,  nor  child, 
nor  trouble,  nor  shame  will  ever  put 
you  out  of  the  place  you  have 
always  held  in  my  heart,  since  the 
first  day  you  came,  a  little  curly- 
headed  girl,  and  peeped  in  at  the 
library  door.  Dearest  cousin,  best  of 
companions  and  truest  of  friends, 
you  believe  this,  don't  you  ?  "  He 
raised  my  head  as  he  spoke,  and 
kissed  me  gravely  and  gently  on  the 
forehead;  *' and  now,"  he  went  on,  in 
a  lighter  tone,  *'  that  we  have  done 
away  with  these  foolish  cobwebs, 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you 
will  love  my  wife,  and  be  to  her  as  a 
sister,  not  an  elder  one,  if  you  don't 
like  it,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  smile, 
**  but  a  true,  tender  one  as  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  that  if  storms  or 
trouble  come  into  our  lives,  that  you 
will  stand  by  her  and  help  her  if  you 
can." 

Was  it  a  presentiment  of  coming 
evil  made  him  say  those  words? 
but  who  can  tell  why  it  is  or  whence 
come  these  inspirationiii,  that  dart 
into  our  minds  at  times,  and  from 
which  we  often  do  and  say  things 
unlike  ourselves  P  It  was  unusual  for 
Walter  to  speak  as  he  was  now 
doing,  and  the  promise  he  was  so 
persistent  in  asking  from  me  seemed 
a  most  unnecessary  thing;  how- 
ever, I  gave  it  to  satisfy  him,  little 
thinking  how  much  it  would  in- 
volve. 

I  don't  think  you  could  see 
anywhere  a  prettier  creature  than 
Pet  Leslie  was  at  seventeen ;  with  a 
saucy  little  air  that  was  perfectly 
irresistible,  magnificent  eyes,  bni- 
liant  complexion,  and  a  mobile  little 
mouth,  that  was  for  ever  breaking 
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into  little  rippling  laiif^hf,  or 
pouting  ill  the  way  a  child  doea 
when  it  waota  to  be  petted.  A 
diaciple  of  LAYater  would  haTe 
noticed  that  the  head  wat  too 
■mall  and  narrow  for  the  organa 
of  tense  to  have  much  room,  and 
that  more  thnn  a  ipirit  of  mischief 
lurked  in  the  rtpU*ndid  dark  eyes. 
A  tpecubtive  mind,  to(>,  might  have 
wondered  how  it  wuuld  be  when 
time  would  change  tlie  girl  into 
a  woman,  the  bride  into  a  mother ; 
but  it  wot  early  dnvt  for  all  thin, 
and  no  one  could  Monder  that 
Walter  wat  foolith  about  hvr  to  a 
degree,  that  belied  the  name  lihe 
gave  him  of  '*  the  wive  man.**  bhe 
did  with  him  absolutely  at  iihe  liked« 
and  it  often  made  me  ^mile  to  tee 
how  the  plant  for  the  cultivatiuu 
of  ht  r  mind  had  t- iidfd.  Any  periout 
occupation,  in  deed,  gave  her  a  head- 
ache, the  taid ;  and  when  Mie  had  the 
hradanie  the  wat  slightly  ditagret*- 
able:  indeed,  her  uitpotiiion  wat  at 
variahle  at  her  beauty.  She  i»aa  by 
tuniH everything  ;  |iai«»ioiiate,]uving, 
capriciuiit  and  teating;  i*le%er  vlio 
wan  tcMi,  in  a  certain  teniae,  uiihuut 
hn^iiig  had  at  it  appeared  to  me 
mui'h  educatiifii,  tither  moral  or 
intellectual,  except  tuch  as  un  ez- 
tenpite  readiuL'  of  Fn  neh  iiovelt 
and  a  \erv  iH>nf>taiit  attendance  at 
theatrt*t  %iuuld  give  her. 

\Vt*  had  morning  parties,  dinners 
and  baIN,  e\en  the  Domit  1 1  onto 
thook  off  ttt  }eart  of  reitpeotabJe 
tuieninitv  ;  and  Aunt  Lei^iie  actuallv 
ga\e  a  ball,  at  which  Pet  appeared 
a  %i»ion  uf  loveliness  in  white  vatin, 
and  aii  the  Leslie  diami»utlt  reK*t 
and  added  to  bv  Waiter. 

We  were  all  %ery  ha|  py  that 
tunin;er,  and  tfimehow  I  t«jund  that 
my  torruw  wat  nut  »o  hard  to  bear 
at  1  had  thought  it  would  be. 
Walter  wat  \ery  kind,  and  if  there 
wat  a  didereuce  between  these  days 
and  our  old  one*,  why  1  had  taught 
lu}telf  to  expect  a  change,  and.  to 
make  up  for  ii,  Pet  bad  taken  quite 


an  aflection  for  me.  Not  haniig 
had  either  sistera  or  brotbera  ab« 
said,  in  her  own  pretty  wa?,  *'  makes 
me  love  you,  Annie,  at  both  in  one." 

*'3Iakea  you  work  for  her  as 
both,"  my  aunt  said  dryly,  when  I 
repeated  to  her  this,  to  me,  very 
pleasant  saying, — for  1  did  so  want 
Walter's  wife  to  like  me,  and  I 
spared  mvself  no  trouble  to  pleaae 
her, — '*  But  then  working  for  thoae 
we  love  is  no  effort,*'  and  so  1  said  to 
aunt,  a  little  indignantly. 

**  Ah,  Annie,'*  answered  my  aunt^ 
shaking  her  head,  **  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  my  poor  child,  you  are  bom 
to  be  ever V bod v*s  camel.'* 

"  And  Pet  is  born  to  be  every- 
body's pet,**  replied  I  gaily  :  *'  now 
confess,  Aunty,  that  Walter  was 
right,  and  that  the  name  suits  her 
perfectly." 

*'  Don't  tslk  to  me  about  Walter.** 
was  iiiv  aunt's  anther,  in  no 
pleated  tone,  **  I  couldn't  hare  be- 
lieved that  any  sensible  man  could 
be  so  befoided  by  a  pretty  face ;  be*lL 
be  »orry  fi>r  it  yet  never  fear;  that 
chit  of  a  girl  winds  him  round  her 
little  finger — tiii-h  a  temper  as  she 
was  in  this  morning,  because  ha 
ventured  to  oppose  her  little  ladr* 
ship's  visit  to  London.  Well» 
well,  things  are  difierent  from  my 
day,  young  women  knew  then  tba 
imp4irtance  of  an  heir  in  a  family^ 
and  w(»uldn*t  risk  it,  no  !  not  for  all 
the  'seasons*  and  the  'preventa- 
tions '  in  the  world." 

**  But,  Aunty,  surely  Pet's  going 
to  town  won't  make  any  differenca 
about  the  baby,  will  it  h  " 

**  Don't  talk  about  what  you  don*i 
understand,**  said  my  aunt  sharply  ^ 
**  I  Hill  Siiou  bt*gin  to  believe  tluU 
all  the  humbug  that  little  fool  ulked 
this  morning  was  true, and  that  aha 
wants  to  go  for  your  sake — sucb 
humbug  I  *' 

It  will  be  gathered  from  thia 
conversation,  that  what  ia  usually 
ealled  **a  certain  event"  maa  ea« 
petted  in  the  family.     We  were  all 
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Terj  much  pleased  and  excited  at 
the  idea^  with  the  exception  of  Pet 
herself,  who  voted  the  whole  busi- 
ness a  bore,  and  was  only  anxious 
lest  in  any  way  the  blase  of  her 
beauty  should  be  dimmed.  Aunt 
Leslie  had  decided  from  the  first 
that  to  London  she  ought  not  to 
go,  talked  of  the  danger  of  hot 
rooms,  etc.,  and  brought  the  weight 
of  her  experience  to  bear  upon 
Walter  so  that  he  at  once  vetoed 
the  expedition;  but  Pet  took  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
in  this,  their  first  matrimonial 
difference,  carried  her  own  way 
triumphantly. 

*'  As  if,**  she  boasted  to  me  after- 
wards, '^  I  was  going  to  submit  to 
a  set  of  old  women,  and  all  for  the 
aake  of  a  wretched,  squalling  baby, 
who  may  never  live  to  repajr  toe 
ridiculous  fuss  made  about  it.  I 
know,  for  my  part/'  she  added, 
viciously,  "  I  hope  devoutly  it  may 
die,  just  to  punish  them." 

'*  Oh !  Pet,"  I  exclaimed,  aghast 
at  this  speech,  "  you  don't  mean 
it?" 

"  Yes,  I  do !  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  being  told  to  do  this  and  to  do 
that  by  your  aunt;  but  if  she 
thinks,  or  Walter  either,  that  I  am 
to  be  bent  to  their  will,  they  are 
much  mistaken;  and,  Annie,"  she 
added,  with  an  ominous  flash  of  her 
eyes,  "  don't  let  them  set  you  on 
to  worry  me,  for  I  won't  bear  it. 
No  one  ever  could  manage  me  but 
one." 

"And  who  was  that?"  I  in- 
'quired  a  little  curiously.  I  had 
always  noticed  how  reticent  she 
was  about  her  past  life. 

"  Oh,  a  cousiu  of  mine,  Arthur 
Trevelyan;  perhaps  you  will  see 
bim  one  of  these  days,  and  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  one  another.  Oh, 
what  fun  to  see  grave  Annie  in  love  I 
Were  you  ever  in  love  ?  " 

"  Now,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  I 
-said,  "  but  tell  me  why  did  you  say 
it  was  for  me  you  were  going  to 


London.  You  know,  much  as  I 
like  it,  I  wouldn't  have  you  do 
anything  you  should  not  for 
worlds." 

**  Oh,  she  told  you  that,  did  she? 
and,  I'll  be  bound,  made  an  addition 
of  her  own  that  I  was  a  humbug 
— now  didn't  she?  But  don't  be- 
lieve her,  Annie.  I  do  love  you — 
indeed  I  do.  I  feel  safe  and  secure 
when  you  are  near  me,  and  I  like 
to  have  you  close  to  me,  like  my 
guardian  angel." 

How  could  I  doubt  her,  with 
those  glorious  eyes  looking!  into 
mine,  and  those  soft,  loving  little 
hands  clasping  me  round  the  throat, 
as  she  showered  kisses  upon  me? 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  her 
when  she  was  in  this  mood;  and 
she  soon  brought  me  round  to 
think  the  visit  to  town  was  all 
right ;  and  a  few  days  after  this  to 
town  we  went,  in  spite  of  Aunt 
Leslie's  disapproval  or  the  scheme. 

"  In  her  day,"  she  said,  "  young 
people  were  content  to  stay  at 
nome  with  their  husbands ;  now 
they  must  have  their  seasons  in 
town,  and  see  the  operas,  and  those 
burlesques,  and  dances,  and  horrid 
things.  They  generally  left  their 
happiness  behind  them,  and  came 
back  with  sore  hearts." 

However,  she  made  no  objection 
to  my  going,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  her  prognostics,  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves very  much.  We  were  young, 
and  had  all  the  elements  of  enjoy- 
ment in  us,  and  the  world  smiled 
upon  us  very  kindly. 

Pet  created  a  perfect  yUrortf;  her 
beauty,  her  manner,  her  style  were 
all  new,  and  the  bUue  novelty  seekers 
hailed  her  with  delight.  Cards  and 
invitations  were  showered  upon  her, 
and  no  party  was  considered  com- 
plete without  the  beautiful  Lady 
Leslie  was  there.  She  attracted 
the  attention  of  royalty,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  innermost  circle  of 
fashion.  She  was  quite  as  much 
at  her  ease  as  in  her  own  drawing- 
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room.  It  waa  all  extremely  pleaaant. 
But  tlowlj  there  grew  upon  me  the 
conTiction  that,  in  the  midst  of  ail 
this  brilliant  Tortez,  Pet  and  Walter 
were  tlowlr  drifting  away  from  one 
another.  I  eould  not  but  notice 
that  Pet  wai  gradually  dereloping 
a  boundless  eztraraganee,  and  a 
lore  of  admiration  and  flirtation 
that  seemed  like  a  craze.  Poor 
Walter  would  have  been  wild  had 
he  known,  as  I  did,  that  people  of 
the  best  sort  were  beginning  to 
bold  aloof  from  us,  and  to  exchange 
looks  and  whispers  when  Pet  and 
her  train  of  admirers  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Kow  or  else- 
where. I  was  getting  weary  and 
heart-»ick  of  it  all,  and  I  was  not 
aorry  when  a  sudden  summons  came 
for  me  to  go  home.  Aunt  Lenlie 
was  ill,  and  I  was  wanted.  The 
aeason,  too.  was  languishing  to  its 
close,  and  I  returned  to  the  Dower 
lIouM*  with  a  heavy  heart.  Pet 
and  Walter's  future  seemed  to  mo 
a  dark  one,  for  I  was  convinced  she 
bad  but  little  love  for  him,  and  I 
began  to  think  he  was  awakening 
to  the  fact  himself. 


CH.\PTER    II. 

Pet  and  Walter  lingered  long  away. 
To  the  lA>ndon  season  they  supple- 
mented a  few  visits  to  fashionable 
country  houses,  first  taking  a  run 
over  to  Paris,  where  Pet  wrote  me 
she  had  a  delightful  interview  with 
Mr.  Worth,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  design  a  dress  expressly 
for  her.  Humours  reached  me  from 
ditferent  scmrces  that  the  young 
Lady  Leslie  was  making  a  name 
for  herself;  but  she  seemed  to  be 
enraptured  with  the  life  she  waa 
leading  and  the  admiration  she  was 
exciting. 

It  was  quite  autumn  when  ther 
came  home,  and  a  glance  at  Walter  a 
careworn,  gloomy  face  showed  ma 


that  to  him  the  Tiaita  had  been 
fraught  with  anything  but  pleasure. 
But  we  had  not  much  time  to  notice 
these  things,  for  ahortly  after  the 
much-looked  for  baby  was  born. 
It  lived  only  a  few  hours,  and  for 
many  days  the  life  of  the  young 
mother  hun«;  in  the  balance-— days 
of  agony  to  us,  for  now  all  her 
faults,  her  little  weaknesscH,  were 
forgotten,  and  we  only  remembered 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  young  life 
alipping  away. 

rety  however,  did  not  die.  Sho 
struggled  slowly  back  to  life,  and 
it  waa  during  her  convalescence 
that  I  came  to  understand  the 
poor  superficial  nature  of  the  girl 
my  cousin  had  married.  As  for 
any  love  for  her  husband,  sho 
hardlr  made  a  decent  pretence  of 
it,  oDlv  making  a  display  of  affec- 
tion for  him  when  she  wanted  to 
bend  him  to  her  it  ill.  The  doctor 
aaid  her  nervous  system  was  un- 
hinged,  and  recommended  society 
and  amusement.  Accordingly,  so 
soon  as  she  waa  strong  enough, 
Walter  filled  the  house  with  a  goy 
party — a  fast,  merrv  set,  whose 
revels  and  doings  afforded  conver- 
sation to  the  country  round. 

Some  wav  or  other,  although  Pet 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  her 
charm  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
gone.  Her  little  ways  and  graces, 
which  had  been  so  bewitching, 
from  being  so  natural,  were  now 
more  like  tricks  displayed  for  ad- 
miration. 

The  guests  aaaembled  at  Lealie 
Ilall  that  autumn  comprised  the 
usual  wandering  nomads  of  fashion* 
able  life,  who,  like  singers  and  actors, 
make  annually  a  provincial  tour,star* 
ring  it  to  country  audiences,  like  their 
brethren  of  the  aock  and  buskin, 
and  bringing  out,  aa  on  a  fresh 
atage,  the  dreases  and  theatrical 
effects  grown  quite  stale  in  town. 
Our  party  had  the  usual  elementa. 
The  rich  partiea,  afWr  which 
motbera  and  daughter!  bad  eome. 
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the  musical  jouDg  man,  the  clever 
man,  the  talking  man,  and  the 
fashionable  author — all  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  Ohiy 
one  deserves  any  mention. 

Captain  Arthur  Trevelyan  was 
Pet's  cousin,  and  son  to  a  distin- 
guished general  of  that  name.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  Florence 
with  Pet,  and  they  were  alike  in 
many  ways,  having  the  same  fancy 
for  teasing,  and  the  same  love  for 
jewellery  and  dress.  There  was  a 
shade  of  contempt  in  his  manner 
'towards  her,  and  he  exercised  an 
influence  over  her  which  ought  to 
have  been  Walter's;  but,  poor 
fellow!  he  was  still  too  much  in 
love  with  his  wife  to  venture  on 
any  severity.  Alas !  for  the  wisest 
of  men ;  from  the  days  of  Solomon 
downwards  they  are  all  fools  where 
a  pretty  face  is  concerned ;  and 
Pet  had  quite  wit  enough  to  know 
the  value  of  hers. 

Arthur  Trevelyan  was  a  fair, 
delicate-looking  man,  almost,  in- 
deed, a  boy.  He  would  have  made 
a  charming  girl,  his  features  were 
so  perfect,  his  manners  so  graceful. 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  said 
an  unkind  thing  or  done  an  un- 
gentlemanlike  action ;  but  for  any- 
thing else  you  could  have  picked 
his  brains  in  five  minutes.  He  was 
well  dressed  and  fashionable,  knew 
all  the  gossips,  and  had  a  pretty 
taste  for  music ;  was  generous  with 
his  money,  and  possessed  an  un- 
limited supply  of  jewellery;  and 
all  these  things  belonged  to  Pet's 
catechism  of  what  a  man  should 
be. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
another  who  played  a  great  part  in 
this  story,  and  that  was  Arthur's 
Italian  servant  Luigi,  a  dark,  evil- 
countenanced  fellow,  always  creep- 
ing and  hanging  about.  Arthur 
would  say,  laughing,  that  the  man 
was  an  escaped  forgaty  but  that  he 
kept  him  because  he  understood 
cleaning  his  hunting  boots ;  for  it 


was  a  singular  fact  that  Captain 
Trevelyan,  with  all  his  effeminate 
ways,  hunted  wildly  and  rode  splen- 
didly. Pet  took  ^reat  pride  in  these 
feats  of  her  cousin.  She  was  a  great 
horsewoman  herself,  and,  to  Aunt 
Leslie's  disgust,  followed  the  hounds. 
Like  most  studious  men  Walter 
was  not  a  keen  sportstuan,  but  now 
that  her  cousin  was  there  to  escort 
her,  he  would  mount  her  himself 
and  send  her  off  without  hesitation. 
He  was  busy  with  an  article  for 
the  British  Association,  and  never 
dreamt  that  the  shadow  of  a  great 
evil  was  drawing  near,  and  that 
while  he  wrote  for  fame  a  mischief 
was  working  that  would  make  that 
fame  worthless  in  his  eyes.  Walter 
was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  a 
doubt  never  comes.  Loyal  himself 
and  true,  he  had  the  most  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  all  around  him ;  he 
trusted  his  servants,  his  *  friends, 
and  above  all  his  wife,  but  once  thafe 
confidence  shaken,  it  was  all  over; 
there  was  no  going  back  with  him 
— to  suspect  was  to  convict,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  had  trusted  would 
be  the  pain  and  the  anger  he  would 
feel  at  being  betrayed.  I  had  seen 
this  once  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
a  servant,  who  deceived  him,  and  it 
was  this  that  tied  my  tongue  when 
I  might  have  said  a  word  of  warn- 
ing about  Pet's  rather  dubious 
ways,  but  of  late  I  had  not  been 
much  at  the  Hall;  I  had  remon- 
strated with  her  on  some  very  wild 
pranks  which  had  set  all  the  country 
talking,  and  had  got  well  snubbed 
for  my  pains,  so  that  I  was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  excuse  of  Aunt 
Leslie's  illness  to  keep  at  home. 
My  aunt  was,  indeed,  slowly  passing 
away,  and  her  only  thought  seemed 
to  be  for  us  the  two  children,  whom 
she  had  loved  as  her  own. 

1^0  word  had  been  said  between 
us,  but  it  had  come  to  be  under- 
stood that  Walter  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  marriage.  I  had  tried 
to  combat  this  idea  eveiL  «&«3(^  ^ 
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bad  become  mj  own  eooTietion,  bat 
DOW  we  tacitly  a? oided  the  subjeet ; 
but  I  coulJ  aee  Aunt  Leslie  waa 
Terj  full  of  forebodings  for  a  future 
she  would  ne? er  lire  to  know. 

I  remember  one  day  Walter 
coming  over  to  fetch  me  to  Pet ; 
she  was  alone,  the  rest  of  the  ptrtjr 
harinf^  gone  on  some  expedition, 
and  she  had  been  seized  with  one 
of  her  old  hTstencal  attacks,  and 
kept  calling  for  me  to  come  and  sit 
by  her.  I  was  loath  to  go,  for  the 
days  were  past  when  I  flew  to  do 
her  bidding ;  but  seeing  that  Walter 
looked  ill  and  worried,  I  gave  way, 
and  we  were  aoon  walking  across 
the  fields  as  we  had  done  hundreda 
of  times  before.  As  I  looked  at 
the  gloom  V,  preoccupied  face  beside 
me,  I  could  not  but  contrast  it  with 
the  genial,  pleasant  expression  it 
used  to  wear.  Dear  me  !  I  thought 
to  myself,  what  a  sad  thing  marriage 
aometimes  is,  and  how  true  are  the 
words  of  Scripture.  "  Who  shall 
find  a  valiant  woman  P  far  and  from 
the  uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of 
her.**  Presently  Walter  began  to 
speak  of  Pet,  and  for  the  first  time 
aince  his  marriage  he  spoke  a  little 
bitterly,  and  with  a  latent  regret  at 
his  choice. 

**  1  often  wonder,**  he  said,  "  what 
aort  of  a  woman  it  \i%  I  have  mar- 
ried, and  if  like  Undine  she  has  a 
soul,  or  at  least.'*  he  added,  grimly, 
"a  soul  beyond  laces  and  ribbons. 
Wherever  her  soul  may  be,  it  ia 
not  for  me ;  1  fail  to  touch  her— I,*' 
he  said  mournfully,  "  who  love  her 
so  much  that  my  very  life  would 
seem  but  little  to  lay  down  for 
her." 

Then  he  went  on  to  aay  that  it 
was  impossible  to  curb  her  extrava- 
gance as  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
value  of  money  ;  heavy  bilia  were 
pouring  in  on  all  sides  for  the  ex- 
penses in  London,  and  still  she 
went  on  ordering  fresh  thin^ 
**When  I  remonstrate,**  he  said, 
**  she  only  cries,  and  aays '  Why  did  I 


marry  herP  why  dtdQ*t  I  leave  her 
where  she  waa  happy,  if  I  didn*t 
love  herP  why  did  I  aay  I  waa 
richer  than  I  waaP '  Heaven  oolj 
knowa  what  she  means,  but  it  makea 
me  feel  wretched,  and,  perhapa, 
after  all,  ahe  is  right.  She  is,  aa 
ahe  aaya,  auch  a  child,  and  her  lot 
ought  to  have  been  cast  with  one 
younger  and  leaa  gloomy  than  my- 
aelf.** 

'*Butyou  never  used  to  begloomy, 
Walter  P  " 


**  I  don't  know,**  he  aaid  wearily ; 
"  I  believe  my  aunt  and  you  spoiled 
me  between  you  ;  at  all  events  I  feel 
gloomy  enough  now  to  wish  myself 
well  out  of  thin  *  mortal  coil '  as  our 
old  favourite  WiU  has  it.'* 

I  had  come  out  with  some  vsgue 
idea  of  rousing  my  cousin  to  take 
a  firmer  hand  with  his  wife,  and  to 
give  him  a  hint  that  old  frienda 
were  getting  alienated  from  him  by 
her  caprices,  and  gossip  wss  very 
rife  as  to  her  flirtations ;  but  my 
resolution  died  awav.  I  could  not 
have  added  one  feather's  weight  to 
his  anxieties,  so  I  held  my  peace» 
and  tried  to  adminiater  consolation. 

I  must  have  succeeded,  for  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  Hall  he  was  in 
better  spirits,  and  when  we  parted 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  detained 
me  a  minute  to  ssy,  **  Ood  bless  you 
my  own  dear  cousin,  my  best  friend 
and  comforter,  you  have  lightened 
the  load  on  my  mind.  I  will  do  aa 
vou  say,  and  try  to  speak  reason  to 
her  gently;  it'mav  be  true  that 
when  theae  fools  who  surround  her 
are  gone  she  will  be  the  same  FM 
she  was.  I  was  wrong  to  leave  her 
ao  much  to  herself,  and  it  will  be 
bettiT  now.*' 

I  found  Pet  in  a  strange  mood ; 
she  was  lying  down  when  I  came  in, 
and  seemed  to  be  asleep ;  so  I  stole 
in  on  tip*toe,  and,  dismissing  the 
weary  maid,  took  my  place  near 
her.  I  sat  on  thinking  of  Walter, 
and  my  memorv  went  nack  to  the 
evening  when  t  had  gone  up  to  the 
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Hill  to  make  pitepffatioDB  forPet^s 
•rriTal ;  how  bright  it  had  all  seemed 
then,  my  heart  was  very  sad  for  him 
and  for  her  too;  she  did  look  so 
like  a  child  that  has  cried  itself  to 
tleep ;  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
youug  face  ;  the  parted  lips,  just 
showing  the  little  rows  of  pearly 
teeth ;  it  certainly  was  a  lovely  face, 
I  thought,  as  I  bent  over  her.  Just 
then  she  moved,  and  to  the  delicate 
cheek  there  came  a  faint  flush. 
"  Arthur,*'  she  said,  speaking  in  her 
tleep,  '^  Arthur,  kiss  me  again, 
only  once  more.  I  do  love  you 
better  than  "Walter — save  me  from 
him — save!  "  and  with  a  wild  scream 
she  awoke.  <*  What's  the  matter  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Oh,  Annie>  have  I  been 
speaking  in  my  sleep  ?  What  did 
I  say  f  '• 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,'*  I  an- 
swered ;  **  you  were  dreami»g." 

*'  And  no  one  is  accountable  for 
what  they  say  in  their  sleep  ?  "  she 
questioned  eagerly  ;  **  and  yet  I  am 
always  afraid  I  shall  tell  something." 

"  Why  are  you  afraid  P  "  I  asked 
coldly. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  Walter  is  so 
queer  and  so  cross — he  makes  harm 
out  of  everything.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  why  did  he  marry  me  ? 
I  was  very  happy  where  I  was,  and 
then  he  came  and  persuaded  papa  he 
was  ever  so  mucn  richer  than  he 
was." 

*•  My  dear  Pet,"  I  said,  "you  are 
talking  nonsense." 

**  No,  I  am  not ;  Arthur  is  quite 
as  rich  as  he  is,  and  he  never  would 
have  grudged  me  anything." 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  marry 
him,  then  ?  "  I  said, ''  if  it  was  only 
money  you  wanted ;  who  would 
have  supposed  you  were  such  an 
avaricious  little  creature  P  "  I  was 
trying  to  keep  my  temper.  She 
was  silent  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
she  said  more  gravely  than  usual,— 

**Do  you  know,  Annie,  I  have 
been  thinking  over  many  things  to- 
day, and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 


clusion that  it  was  a  great  pitv  that 
Walter  and  I  were  ever  mamed." 

"  Why,  you  silly  little  goose, 
what's  this?"  I  said,  caressingly,  for 
I  saw  she  was  speaking  with  real 
feeling,  "  don't  you  know  that  Wal- 
ter worships  the  very  ground  your 
foot  rests  on  ?  " 

"But  his  love  and  his  worship 
are  only  troublesome  to  me ;  he  is 
very  good  and  very  kind,  but  he 
ought  to  have  had  an  older  and  more 
sensible  wife  than  I  am.  I  was  too 
young  for  him,  Annie,  and  I  do  not 
care  for  him." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Walter,"  I  thought, 
''what  a  reward  for  all  your  love 
and  devotion ! " 

"  He  ought  to  have  married  you, 
Annie,"  she  went  on ;  •*  you  would 
have  cared  for  and  appreciated  himi 
and  perhaps  you  still  may.  Oh, 
Annie,  I  am  so  sick  and  weary  of 
it  all.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  died 
with  my  little  baby."  And  then  she 
burst  out  into  such  piteous  sob- 
bings that  it  would  have  melted  the 
heart  of  a  stone  to  hear  her ;  that 
she  had  some  grief  at  her  heart  be- 
yond mere  hysterical  petulance  was 
certain,  and  this  gave  me  more 
patience  with  her  than  I  usually^ad. 

By-and-by  the  paroxym  subsided, 
and  she  let  me  talk  to  her  of  Walter, 
and  his  love  for  her,  and  seemed 
pleased  when  I  told  her  of  how 
that  very  morning  he  had  said  be 
loved  her  more  than  life  itself. 
She  put  her  arms  round  me,  and 
called  me  her  guardian  angel,  and 
her  Mother  Hubbard,  and  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  I  might  bring  Walter 
to  her  now,  for  that  she  was  good 
again ;  and  when  I  left  them  she 
was  lying  with  her  hand  in  his,  and 
he  was  promising  her  the  prettiest 
pair  of  ponies  that  could  be  got  in 
England. 

It  was  all  very  nice  and  very 
pretty,  but  for  all  that  I  went  home 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  saw  that  the 
danger  I  had  been  always  dreading, 
had  taken  a  definite  shape  in  Arthur 
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Trevclyan,  but  all  tliis  was  soon  to 
fade  for  a  while  from  mj  miod  in 
the  face  of  tlie  ^rcat  sorrow  that 
came  upon  me  in  the  lots  of  my 
aunt.  HtT  death  broke  up  the 
party  at  the  Hall ;  indeed,  at  the 
xcTy  dnX  rumour  of  any  such  dismal 
en  Jin  ^,  tht*  gay  town  butterflies  got 
together  their  trappings,  and  wing«*d 
their  flight  to  other  and  more  genial 
hunting  grounds,  and  with  them 
went  Arthur.  Walter  and  Pet 
pressed  me  wannW  to  make  the 
jlall  my  home;  and  although  Aunt 
lieslie  had  warned  me  against  doing 
so,  I  could  not  resist  the  old  fami- 
liar faces  and  thing*,  and  I  went. 
The  recent  sflliction  enforced  seclu- 
sion, and  the  days  went  by  quietly, 
and  to  me  happily — only  one  thing 
n*mains  on  my  mind  of  these  un- 
eventful weeks.     Oue  dav  we  were 

# 

looking  ofer  a  box  of  ji;wcllery  led 
nie  by  A  unt  Iiei*lie.  Tne  shape  of  an 
old  fashioned  diamond  ring  reminded 
Walter  of  one  he  had  given  Pet 
before  her  marriage,  and  he  asked 
her  for  it  to  compare  with  mine. 
She  hesitated,  and  then  said  quickly, 
"  A  stone  hsd  ltK)M*ne<l.  and  she  bad 
sent  it  to  llandcofk'0  to  be  fastened.** 

*' 'And  they  have  not  sent  it  back  ? 
how  carelran." 

**  I  nill  write  to  them  myself,  it  ia 
mont  valuable. ** 

Walter  spoke  quickly,  and  Pet 
coloun*d  high  with  anger. 

"1  U-g,  Walter,  \uu  will  do  no 
such  thuig ;  and  now  that  I  think 
of  It.  I  didn't  send  it  to  Haiidcock, 
but  to  aimie  man  Arthur  recoro- 
nK'n«)ed.  You  needn't  make  such  a 
fu!>a  about  your  ugly  old  ring,**  she 
addt^,  paMionat4  ly,  **  Arthur  haa 
t « tt-e  as  handsome  as  any  you  gave 
nie. 

Poor  Walter'  he  struc*;let]  with 
Lis  vtiation.atid  then  ^aidquietly. — 

**  You  don't  understand,  1  think, 
its  |M-culiar  value  is  not  the  stones, 
but  the  antiquity  of  tlie  nng,  and 
the  »t4>ry  which  is  attached  to  it ; 
of  course  the  whole  thing  is  abccr 


nonsense,  but  tlfr  story  mns  that  m 
certain  Sir  Hildebrand  Leslie,  when 
an  old  man,  married  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife.  She  proved  faith- 
less to  him,  and  the  brave  old  knight 
killed  the  young  lover,  on  whose 
finger  the  ring  was  found ;  from  this 
there  has  descended  a  legend,  that 
if  lost  it  brings  ilMuck  to  tbe 
Leslies,  and  death  and  misfortune 
to  those  who  get  it.  Don*t  look  ao 
terrified,  my  darling,*' — for  Pet  wm 
looking  at  him  with  a  white  face, 
and  widely  distended  eyes, — "you 
haven't  lost  tbe  ring ;  and  if  yoo 
had  we  would  defy  the  ilMuck 
tog<»ther." 

lie  was  a  little  surprised,  and  ao 
was  I,  to  see  Pet  suddenly  throw 
her  arms  round  him  in  a  flood  of 
inarticulate  sobs,  and  laugh  while 
she  clung  close  to  him,  calling  him 
her  **4mr  old  wise  man,*'  and  m 
hundred  other  endearing  names,  all 
the  same  1  made  up  my  mind  that 
she  had  lost  the  ring. 

About  three  weeks  after  thia 
Captain  Treveljran  made  hia  ap- 
pearance, bringing  his  horses  with 
him  for  hunting;  the  ridea  to  the 
meet  were  resumed,  and  the  tongue 
of  gossip  began  to  wag  as  freely  aa 
ever  at  their  expense. 

With  much  inward  misgiving  I 
at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  speak 
to  Pi*t  herself,  and  to  tell  her  of 
what  I  was  quite  sure  she  waa  nn* 
conscious,  how  people  were  talkiug 
of  her  and  her  cousin.  I  did  my 
unpleasant  task  as  gently  and 
delicately  as  1  could,  thinking  abe 
would  be  very  much  shocked  and 
annoyed,  but  to  my  surprise  ahe 
only  burst  into  fits  of  laughter. 

**  Na«tv  old  things,**  she  said,  "ske 
was  deliglited  they  were  scandaliaed, 
next  time  she  would  do  twice  as  bad 
iust  to  hnrrif)  thrm.  kiss  Arthur 
before  their  faces ;"  then  sud* 
denly  clapping  her  hands  in  high 
delight,  she  srr«*nme<)  out,  **  I  knov 
«hat  I'll  d«»  I'll  msrrv  him  to  vou, 
Aooie,  aud  tliat  will  cram  the  lie 
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down  their  throats — ^yea — that'll  be 
the  very  thing ;"  and  she  went  danc- 
ing and  screaming  up  and  down  the 
long  corridor  until  Walter  came  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  when 
she  told  him  she  had  turned  match- 
maker, and  that  he  was  to  be  ready 
to  bless  his  children,  Annie  and 
Arthur. 

I  was  glad  to  see  after  this  she 
was  more  guarded  in  her  conduct 
towards  her  cousin  before  people ; 
and  although  I  did  not  know  of  it 
until  afterwards,  she  whispered  to 
her  confidential  friends  about 
Arthur  and  me,  until  it  grew  to  be 
generally  reported  that  Lady  Leslie 
was  making  up  a  match  between 
her  cousin  and  Miss  Annie. 

One  eyening  we  had  some  friends 
to  dinner — no  party,  but  sufficient 
to  gpye  Pet  the  pretext  she  wapted 
of  putting  on  an  evening  dress :  cer- 
tainly the  presence  of  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  and  our  old  friends. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dam  pier,  together 
with  one  or  two  cornets  quartered 
in  the  town,  hardly  warranted  such  a 
lovely  creation.  White  lace  of  black 
tulle,  and  mourning  by  courtesy 
it  could  be  called  ;  she  had  set  upon 
her  head,  too,  a  cap  of  muslin  with 
a  black  ribbon,  and  diamond  stars, 
— such  a  cap  as  our  great  grand- 
mothers wore  in  the  times  of  wicked 
Peg  Woffington, — it  suited  Pet  to 
perfection,  and  made  a  piquant 
contrast  between  matronly  dignity 
and  the  girlish  face  and  figure. 
Every  roan  in  the  room  was  charmed 
with  her,  and  she  had  good  foils  in 
poor  dowdy  Mrs.  Dampier  and  my- 
»elf,^who  had  to  talk  to  one  another. 
Pet,  highly  delighted  with  the  effect 
she  was  producing,  was  in  the 
wildest  spirits,  and  much  to  my 
secret  satisfaction  took  but  little 
notice  of  Arthur,  her  whole  atten- 
tion being  bestowed  upon  the  curate. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  high  ritual- 
istic tendencies,  and  had  started 
by  being  my  admirer,  consulting 
me  often  on  rubric  difficulties  and 


ornamentation,  but  his  monastic 
turn  of  mind  did  not  keep  him  from 
going  down  utterly  before  this  new 
and  extraordinary  attack,  and  he 
submitted  to  her  fascinations  in  a 
sort  of  stupid  terror ;  and  this  little 
scene  would  have  amused  me  very 
much  only  that  I  saw  Colonel 
Pampier^s  eye  was  on  her,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  keep  silent  when 
he  disappoved ;  also,  I  felt  by  the 
expressive  sniffs  an4<!i^]twitche8  of 
Mrs.  Colonel  Dam  pier,  that  she  was 
ill  pleased  at  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Hall. 

In  the  drawing-rooi^matters  were 
still  worse.  Pet,  with  hardly  an 
apology,  retired  to  her  boudoir  to 
rest,  she  said — "  to  put  some  more 
pearl-powder  on  her  face,*'  remarked 
the  Coloners  wife.  "  Well,  njy 
dear,  I  don't  admire  that  foreign 
importation  of  Walter's,  no  more 
does  Felix.  I  saw  Felix's  face  at 
dinner,  and  I'll  be  surprised  if  he 
doesn't  speak  his  mind  to  Walter 
before  he  goes  home  to  night.** 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dampier,  for  goodness 
sake  don't  let  him  do  such  a  thing ! " 
cried  I  in  an  agony,  *'you  don't 
know  the  harm  you  would  do. 
Walter  idolizes  his  wife,  and  he 
would'nt  hear  a  word  against  her." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  teach  her  to 
mend  her  manners,  that's  certain. 
And  does  she  eall  that  magpie  gown 
she  has  got  on  fit  mourning  for  my 
poor  friend  ?  I  suppose  Walter  ap- 
proves of  that,  too,  not  but  what  I 
must  say,  Annie,  you  might  make 
yourself  look  a  little  less — I  don't 
know  what  indeed  to  call  it." 

"  Oh,  I  know;'  I  said,  "  laughing, 
'dowdy,'  but  it  is  no  use,  Mnn.  Dam- 
pier,  I  might  put  on  what  I  like,  and 
I  would  always  look  like  that  when 
Pet  is  by;"  and  it  was  true,  I  never 
saw  a  woman  who  possessed  so 
thoroughly  the  art  of  eclipsing,  ^ot 
to  say  extinguishing,  all  others  of 
her  sex." 

" '  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does/  that's  my  motto,  and  you'll 
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never  make  jour  husband's  heart 
aolie,  a?,  and  hit  pocket  too,  at  mr 
I^ad?  f,e«lie  will :  aod  that  remind 
me,  Annie,  is  it  true  what  the  Jooet* 
pirl«  told  me  to-day,  that  you  and 
that  handftcme  boy  couain  of  her 
lad  V nil i  (/a  are  going  to  make  a  match 
of  it  ?  •• 

Thia  waa  the  fimt  I  had  heard  of 
the  g  laitip,  and  of  courae  I  atoutlj 
dt-nieil  it. 

**  Ah,  1  thought  ao,**  aaid  my  old 
friend,  ^ahe  ia  making  you  the 
acape^oat — that*a  an  old  trick,  and 
aho«a  me  ahe  haa  the  wisdom  of  the 
aerpcnt  in  her.  I  ean  tell  you  ahe 
ia  retting  the  report  going  every- 
wherc  :  aee,  now,  ahe  ia  calling  vou 
over  to  actvmpany  him,  while 
rlic  throws  duat  in  our  eyca  by 
philandering  with  that  clerical 
lool." 

One  of  the  accompliiihroenta  poa- 
aeMt*d  bv  I'aptain  Trevelvan  was  a 
Very  pretty  Ti»ic<*,  and  thia  night  he 
ran};  Neapolitan  ballada  and  national 
ron^a  i^o  eharmiugly  aa  would  hare 
givru  nte  real  euioyment,  if  m? 
thoughts  had  not  been  buHy  with 
what  Mrs.  Dampier  had  aaid  to  me. 
I'o'ild  it  be  true  that  lVt*a  good  be- 
li:i\  lour  lately  had  been  only  aa»nmed 
to  throw  duat  in  our  evea?  These 
w  oriia  tormented  me, there  waaaome* 
thiii;;  true  about  them,  although  I 
did  liot  like  to  let  it  near  me,  but 
liow  my  attention  waa  diatracted  to 
what  waa  going  on  in  the  room. 
I\-t  had  saked  her  cou^^in  to  play  a 
aort  i>f  Tarentella  which  ahe  had 
hvvw  dantvd often  in  her  own  home; 
aii'l  a«  he  played  ahe  deacribed  to  ua, 
in  h«*r  niunt  graphic  manner,  how 
the  Nia{>oIitan  women  danct*d  it. 
UMi  ;:,  a^  ahe  did  ao«  the  prettiest 
ptnu.re«  with  both  her  hsnda  and 
feet.  >ittin;*at  a  little  distance,  I 
aaM  Waiti-r'a  eyea  fixed  upon  her 
with  honest,  li>ving  adoratiuo  ;  the 
curatt-'s  with  lackadaisical  worahip; 
.the  >ni,i-|»  (Ifi oer«*  with  a|MM>ny 
fapeiiiati(»n  ;  Cohtnrl  l)aiitpier*a  with 
ri'luctaxit  admiratioo,  his  wife  with 


open  diaapproral.  Arthnr  waa  tba 
only  one  quite  indifferent  it  seemed 
to  me ;  but  then,  of  course,  he  was 
plaving. 

Presently  she  cried  out  to  him, 
'*  Begin  again,  Arthur,  and  I  will 
danceit  ;**  andcatching  up  her  dresa, 
she  ran  to  one  of  the  long  glaaaea, 
and  pinned  up  her  long  train  in 
some  mysteriously  graceful  manner, 
showing  her  small  f(*et,  which,  aa 
the  curate  inanely  murmured,  crept 
out  like  little  mice,  etc. 

''  I  never  heard  of  blsck  mice,*' 
remarked  Bfrs.  Dampier,  with  a 
significant  humph,  which  made  ihm 
curate  rt*treat  into  his  shell. 

Meantime,  Pet  had  snatched 
flowers  out  of  the  rases  on  the  tablet, 
and,  toaaing  olf  her  little  cap,  stuck 
them  here  and  there  in  her  hair, 
and  signing;  to  Arthur  to  begin,  com- 
mentH*d  the  Tarentella. 

Never  ahall  1  forget  that  dance, 
it  w  aa  (and  ahe  waa)  ao  beautiful. 

It  commenced  by  a  sort  of  slow 
ballet,  s(»lemn  and  graceful,  duriny 
which  she  mofed  her  arms  about  as 
if  gathering  in  garlands  ;  by  degrees 
she  got  more  animated  ;  as  the  muaie 
grew  faster  ahe  redoubled  her  steps, 
striking  the  floor  with  her  feet,  and 
her  whole  form  agitated  with  s 
sort  of  intoxication.  On  she  went, 
faster  and  faster,  Arthur  standinw 
up  at  tlie  piano  to  look  at  her,  and 
only  keepuig  time  with  great  difi. 
culty,her  mofementa  were  so  rapid. 
Juat  aa  it  waa  at  ita  height,  she  made 
a  step  that  brought  her  to  the  piano, 
and,  bending  on  one  knee,  she  let 
her  crown  of  flofrers  fall  at  Arthur's 
fi*et ;  her  back  was  to  the  audience^ 
who  4)iily  saw  her  graceful,  kneelinc 
figure,  and  spnlauded  long  and 
Tigoroualy,  but  1  saw  her  faee,  sad 
the  expre«aion  of  love  and  paasioa 
in  it  |M>i»itively  frightened  me,  but 
it  only  lasted  a  minute. 

Walter  came  to  her,  and  in  his 
Terr  coldest  tone.  aaid.  **  I  think  yoa 
had  better  go  to  your  room.  Pet, and 
get  your  maid  to  rearrsnge  jow 
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dress,  if  indeed  it  would  not  be 
wiser  to  remain  there;  I  am  sure 
our  friends  will  excuse  you  after 
your  kind  exertions  to  amuse 
them." 

I  knew  by  "Walter's  voice  he  was 
both  pained  and  displeased  at  the 
exhibition  his  wife  had  made  of  her- 
self ;  but  there  was  something  more 
than  that,  and  I  set  it  down  to 
Colonel  Dampier,  whom  I  had  seen 
talking  earnestly  to  him  ;  while  the 
dance  had  been  going  on,  it  suited 
Pet  to  do  the  obedient  wife,  so  she 
disappeared,  and  presently  one  by 
one  tne  guests  made  their  adieus 
with  a  sort  of  embarrassment  as  if 
something  unpleasant  had  happened. 

Long  afler  they  had  gone  I  sat 
on,  thinking  it  all  over,  and  wonder- 
ing to  myself  was  there  any  way  of 
staying  the  coming  evil  ?  I  had 
tried  to  warn  Pet,  and  she  evidently 
was  only  deceiving  me.  Suddenly, 
as  by  an  inspiration,  it  struck  me. 
I  could  speak  to  Captain  Trevelvan, 
and  try  to  induce  him  to  go  bacK  to 
bis  regiment  in  Ireland.  Just  then 
I  heard  him  outside,  humming  the 
Bong  he  had  sung  that  evening. 
Without  going  myself,  I  caught  up 
a  shawl,  and  was  out  on  the  balcony 
in  a  moment :  he  was  not  there,  but 
I  saw  the  light  of  his  cigar  going  to- 
ward the  lime-walk ;  I  followed  in  pur- 
suit, and  was  soon  beside  him.  Breath- 
less from  nervousness  and  running 
80  quickly,  I  could  only  gasp  out 
bis  aame,  and  with  a  vain  effort  to 
find  my  voice,  1  broke  down  utterly 
and  began  to  cry.  Arthur  was  not 
vainer  than  most  men  are,  but  I  am 
Bure  he  expected  to  hear  me  declare 
It  hopeless  passion  for  him ;  but, 
always  a  gentleman,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  soothing  me.  Now 
that  the  moment  had  come,  I  found 
it  rather  hard  to  tell  him  to  his 
fiice  that  I  suspected  him  of  bein^ 
in  love  with  bis  hostess,  married 
woman  as  she  was ;  besides,  I  had  no 
rieht  to  lower  my  cousin's  wife  by 
allowing  that  ahe  cared  for  him. 


This  indeed,  I  was  determined  not 
to  do. 

We  were  walking  along  all  this 
time,  and  he  bad  taken  my  hand  in 
his  and  I  dare  say  we  made  a  fair 
imitation  of  happy  lovers.  *'  Captain 
Trevdyan,"  I  saidat  last, "  don't  yott 
think  you  had  better  join  your  re- 
giment at  Cork  ?  " 

"  And  don't  you  tell  such  a  fib,  my 
darling,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
round  me.  "  You  couldn't  run  after 
me  into  the  garden  then  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing 
tome  ?  "  I  cried  passionately,  freeing 
myself  from  his  detaining  grasp  ;  *'it 
is  very  mean  and  ungentlemanlike 
of  you  to  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing;  * 
I  came  here  to-night  because  it  is  the 
only  opportunity  1  have  of  telling 
you  that  people  are  beginning  to  talk 
very  much  of  your  being  so  much 
with  Pet;  and  oh.  Captain  Trevel- 
yan,  you  don't  know  now  unhappy 
it  makes  me.  Walter  is  like  my 
brother,  my  very  own  brother,  and 
she  is  so  young,  and  she  has  no  one  to 
tell  her  any  thing.  Walter  is  so  sure  of 
her  love  ^r  him,*'  I  added  quickly, 
"and  of  course  she  is  so  fond  of  him 
that  he  never  thinks,  and  nasty  un- 
kind people  say  unkind  things.  Oh, 
Arthur,  only  think  if  it  was  your 
own  wife  or  sister,  wouldn't  you  be 
angry  ?  and  if  you  do  care  for  your 
cousm  you  will  go  away." 

**  Leslie  has  never  seen  anything 
wrong,"  he  answered  rather  huskily ; 
"  he  asked  me  himself,  and  presses 
me  to  stay." 

"  And  is  that  a  reason,"  I  said, 
indignantly, "because  he  is  generous, 
that  you  are  to  be  mean,  and  get  his 
wife  into  trouble?  But  you  will  go,  I 
am  sure ;  you  are  kind-hearted,  just, 
and  you  see  yourself  the  injury  you 
are  doing  Pet ;  there  is  no  wrong,  of 
course,  but  nice  people  will  hold 
aloof  from  her,  and  that  will  be 
your  doing,  and  then  how  can  you 
set  her  right  again  ?  Oh,  Captain 
Trevelyan,  don't  return  hospitality 
by  muKiug  us  all  wretched  ana  miser- 
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Able,  be  a  irood,  brave  man.  as  all 
of  your  imthf  an*,  aud  win  a  rictory 
orcr  vourself." 

lit*  wa«  hi  lent  for  a  long  time,  and 
Uieu  be  »iiiJ, — 

**  Do  you  tliink  you  know  my 
cotiMU  IVt,  wlien  vou  nay  8he  ia  fond 
of  her  huttbaud  ?  beeauM*  I  will  tell 
you  nbt*  can*0  neither  for  him  nor 
for  me,  nor  for  any  one,  simply  be- 
cau»e  hhf  ban  no  heart.  She  haa 
been  a  Hirt  ninoe  »he  was  five  ycara 
old,  it  it  w  ith  her  a  profession,  aud 
remove  me,  she  will  flirt  with  the 
next  man  who  eomes;  however,  if 
it  makes  you  happv  1  will  go.*' 

**Oh,  thanka,  ihauk  vou,  when 
will  you  ^or 

*'  Yuur  eagerneaa  if,  to  ray  the 
lea>t,  flattering,  partieularly  to  a 
fellow  who  thouglit — well,  never 
mind  what  I  thought — 1  will  go  the 
day  aflt-r  to-morrow — to-morrow  I 
am  pledficd  to  a  raot*.  My  huntreM, 
Pet,  against  lieauchamp's  ^oue  of 
the  men  who  diiK'd  hen*)  bav  fUlv, 
lIvruiuMie.  I  would  lose  a  pot  of 
niom-\  it  I  fuiike^l.and  you  wouldn't 
hke  that,  Wfuld  you?  Now  let  ua 
lihake  hands  up«)n  it,  and  pirt 
frienJi»."  it  W(»uld  he  hard  indet*d 
not  to  part  friends  with  bri^^ht, 
good-ten iitered,  easy-i^oing  Arthur. 
Of  eour»e  1  could  nut  9lhs  into  that 
weak,  vacillating  mind,  m)  as  to 
sound  the  actual  hiiicerity  of  hit 
word«,  but  1  am  sure  that  at  the 
moment  he  was  in  earnest,  and  I 
am  glad  t«)  remember  we  shook 
hands  cordially.  With  a  lighteni*d 
heart  I  ran  towards  the  house,  while 
he  t'Nik  another  turn  ju!»t,as  beaaid, 
to  iiuifih  hii  interrupted  cigar. 

1  Has  ji.ft  stepping  in  at  the 
window,  niv  head  mufiled  in  the 
shawl,  uhfii  a  liea\y  graap  mas  laid 
up(*n  iit\  i»hi'ulder,  and  a  voice  so 
huarsc*  an  to  le quite  unlike  Wn Iter's, 
said,  *'  Whi  re  hate  vou  bi*t-D  at  this 
buur>**  I  was  literal! v  too  fright- 
eoed  tos|)eak,and  I  aifowed  him  to 
draw  me  with  no  gentle  hand  to 
the  gas  lamp  in  the  halL     By  ita 


light  I  saw  how  pale  hia  face  waa, 
and  how  the  musclea  round  hia 
mouth  were  eontracted,  aa  if  re- 
pressing his  ttassion,  but  so  soon  aa 
lie  saw  who  it  was,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  in  a  very  relieved  voice 
he  said,  **  Oh,  Annie,  so  it  was  vou 
I  saw  in  tlie  lime- walk  with  I're* 
velvan  ?  What  a  fool  I  was  near 
making  of  myself.** 

Then,  as  I  did  not  answer,  he  went 
on,  smiling  pleasantly,  **So  Pet*a 
words  were  propiietic,  and  1  sup|>os6 
I  will  have  to  part  with  little  si!*ter, 
the  good  ang(*l  of  the  houre.  Well, 
Arthur  is  a  very  good  little  fellow, 
although  not  half  good  enough  for 
you,  Annie,  and  be  liaa  plenty  of 
nK»ney ;  tell  him  to  come  to  me  in 
the  morning,  and  I'll  promise  not  to 
play  the  stern  guardian.** 

Even  at  that  moment  1  felt  pained 
to  think  that  Walter  should  ao 
easily  e<immit  me  to  the  keening  of 
one  who  1  was  well  a  wart*  he  thought 
brlow  par  in  intellect;  but  I  i*hould 
have  known  that  joy  is  selfish,  and 
he  was  so  satisfied  to  find  his  wife 
inncK-ent.  he  had  not  n>om  for  anj 
other  feeling.  He  had  lit  his  candle, 
and  was  just  going  uphtairs,  when  I 
stup}H*d  him,  saying  as  carelessly  aa 
I  could,  *'  You  are  under  a  mistake, 
Captain  Trcvilyau  and  I  are  not 
engaged  nor  will  ever  be  so." 

*'  Not  engaged  !  "  Ik*  said,  putting 
doAn  his  candle,  and  staring  at  me 
in  tlauk  amaseinent.  **  Then  w  liat 
were  vou  doing  in  the  lime«aalk 
io-niglit  P  " 

**  Nothing,'*  I  said,  *'  only  taking 
a  stroll.**  1  was  ready  to  cry  with 
Texation,  but  1  tried  to  laugh,  aud 
the  result  waa  a  very  diK'ordaat 
Sound. 

*'  1  wisli  1  could  aeo  you  more 
ashamed  of  your!*elf,**  my  cousin 
said,  gravely  ;  "  this  is  no  laughing 
matter,  but  I  don't  want  to  force 
your  eonfidenct*,  1  shall  know  how 
to  make  Arthur  account  for  hia  con* 
duct,  which  wan  simply  that  of  a 
blackguard  i  aLd   how  you,  Auuie, 
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brought  up  as  you  were,  and  always 
so  properly,  could  allow  any  mao, 
not  to  be  your  husband,  to  put  his 
arm  round  you,  as  I  saw  him  do, 
it  is  altogether  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing." 

"  Yoxi  had  not  any  right,"  I  cried 
excitedly,  *^to  follow  me  and  spy 
upon  me."  I  was  driven  to  bay,  and 
even  my  habitual  fear  and  respect 
for  Walter  was  merged  in  the  dread 
I  had  lest  he  should  speak  to 
Arthur. 

"I  had  every  right  to  follow  you,*' 
he  answered  quickly,  "for,  like  a 
fool,  I  had  listened  to  old  Dampier*a 
ridiculous  stories  about  my  wife, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  believed 
them ;  but,  in  any  case,  you  are  a 
motherless  girl,  Annie,  and  I  am 
your  nearest  relative,  your  brother 
m  everything  but  the  name.  I  con- 
fess I  am  disappointed  in  you,  but 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it  to- 
night, to-morrow  you  will  see  things 
differently  and  confide  in  me.  As 
for  Arthur,  he  must  and  shall  ex- 
plain his  conduct,  which  I  would 
not  allow  towards  a  housemaid  in 
my  service." 

"But  there  is  nothing  to  explain," 
I  said,  *'  and  you  have  no  right  to 
drag  my  name  into  any  such  dis- 
cussion. Captain  Trevelyan  has 
done  nothing  that  I  complain  of; 
if  there  is  any  fault  it  is  mine,  be- 
cause I  followed  him  into  the  gar- 
den. We  understand  one  another 
perfectly,  and  if  you  love  me, 
Walter,  you  will  not  degrade  me  by 
speaking  to  him.  Do  not,  I  conjure 
you,  it  would  do  no  good,  for  I 
would  never  marry  him ;  he  is  going 
away  after  to-morrow,  and  let  him 
go  in  peace." 

My  cousin  looked  at  me  in  silent 
astonishment  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  coldly,  '*  I  will  do  as  you 
wish,  Annie,  although  it  is  against 
my  better  judgment.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  into  this  house  Arthur 
never  sets  foot  again — no,  not  if  he 
were  ten  times  Pet*8  cousin ;  there 


is  something  about  it  that  I  do  not 
understand ;  but  I  have  all  my  life 
had  a  dislike  to  mysteries,  and  I 
would  recommend  you  not  to  in- 
volve yourself  in  a  web  of  deceit 
that  never  can  end  well." 

So  saying,  W^alter  left  me,  and  I 
crept  to  bed  harassed  and  unhappy, 
but- with  the  glorious  confidence  of 
youth  I  looked  forwiard.  "  To-mor- 
row," I  said  to  myself,  "  Arthur  will 
be  gone,  and  then  all  will  be  right 
again." 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  DELAYED  my  appearance  next 
morning  until  both  Walter  and 
Arthur  had  gone  to  the  race. 
Naturally,  I  felt  reluctant  to  meet 
either  of  them.  The  day  wore 
slowly  away.  I  could  settle  to 
nothing,  but  went  restlessly  from 
room  to  room,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit.  Last  night's  agitation  was 
beginning  to  teU  on  me,  and  even 
Pet,  who  seldom  noticed  anything 
not  affecting  her  immediate  self, 
remarked  on  my  extreme  paleness, 
and  recommended  me  to  lie  down  ; 
but  even  in  my  own  room  I  could 
do  nothing  but  stand  listlessly  at 
the  window,  watching  the  gathering 
mists  of  the  short  November  day. 
Suddenly  I  saw  Colonel  Dampier's 
little  trap  driving  quickly  up  the 
avenue.  **  What  could  bring  Aim," 
I  thought  lazily, "  when  he  was  here 
last  night,  and  I  heard  him  say  he 
was  to  be  umpire  in  the  race  ?"  I 
heard  his  sharp  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  his  voice  in  the  hall;  I  heard 
Haines  the  butler  hurrying,  and  their 
voices  talking,  first  loud,  then  quickly 
subdued.  An  undefined  fear  of 
something  wrong  came  over  me,  and 
I  ran  quickly  downstairs,  and  one 
look  at  the  Colonel's  serious,  and 
Haines's  scared,  face,  showed  me 
something  dreadful  had  happened. 
I  could  only  gasp  out,  **  Walter ! " 
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"No,  no,  my  dear,  he  is  all 
rif^lit,  but  we  have  bad  a  bad 
accident/'  said  the  Colonel ;  '*  there, 
there,  don't  a»k  any  queationr,  but 
run  awaj  and  keep  Ladj  Leslie  iu 
her  own  room,  fur  God*8  aakc.** 

*M)tit  I  must  know,*'  I  ques- 
tiontni  excitedly,  *'  who  is  hurt,  la 
it  Arthur?*' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  were  alwava 
a  brave  girl,  it*s  best  to  tell  tiie 
truth,  he  is  badly  hurt;  his  mare 
reared,  and — we  thought  at  first  it 
wasn't  so  bad,  but " 

••  Well,"  I  said  eagerly,  "  go  on, 
tell  me  all." 

'*  His  spine  was  broken,  the  poor 
young  fellow,  and  he  lived  only  a 
few  minutes— a  sad  business  in* 
deed." 

A  wild  shriek  rang  through  the 
hall,  and,  turning  round,  we  aaw 
Prt  standing  at  the  ft>ot  of  the 
staircase ;  nhe  made  a  step  fom  ard, 
and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

**  Detter  so,  much  b(*tter  ;  now 
ahe'll  be  quiet,  and  out  of  the  way ; 
here,  girls*,  bui»tlc  abimt,  carry.your 
mistri'M  up  to  her  room.  There, 
my  dear,  run  away  and  look  after 
her,"  and  the  old  Colonel  hurried 
all  off,  only  just  in  time,  for  the 
whet*ls  of  the  aad  procesvion  could 
now  be  heard  in  the  avenue. 

All  through  that  evening  I  did 
nothing  but  attend  on  iVt,  who 
went  into  a  succea^ion  of  bvMerical 
fits,  which  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  subduinir,  but  at  last  she  fell  iuto 
a  profound  »leep. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  better,'*  said  the 
doctor.  *'  When  she  awake*,  make 
her  take  the  little  draught  I'll 
send  round  from  the  surgery,  and 
don't  contradict  her  if  she  has  anj 
fancies." 

Doctor  Jonea  departed  on  thia» 
and,  by  degrees,  the  eicitemeot  io 
the  ho'iise  ii^roed  down. 

Walter  had  to  go  to  town  thai 
night,  to  break  the  newa  to  General 
Trerelyao,  Arthur's  father,  and  he 
cane  Ifor  a  few  minute*  into  hia 


wife's  room,  to  apeak  to  me  beforo 
starting.     He  bc^gan  with  a  alight . 
embarrassment, — 

"Don't  think,  Annie,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  not  been  feelins  m 
great  deal  for  you,  for  indeed  I 
have;  and  there  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  sa^  to  you.  You  might, 
naturallv,  wish  to  tako  a  last  look 
at  the  poor  fellow,  beforo  his  father 
comes?  Will  you  come  with  ma 
now,  or  shall  1  leave  you  the  key  ? 
I  have  locked  the  door,  as  ao  manr 
valuable  things  are  lying  about.  * 
He  put  the  key  on  the  table  beforo 
me  as  he  spoke,  and  seemed  to  wait 
my  decision. 

**  I  don't  want  to  aeepoor  Arthur 
at  all,"  I  aaid,  a  little  impatiently ; 
**I  am  very  sorry  for  bim,  but  I 
wish,  Walter,  you  would  beliero 
what  I  told  you  last  night — there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  yoa 
imagine  between  us.  W^e  wera 
not  lovers,  indeed  we  were  not.** 
He  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

"*  Strange,"  he  said  ;  '*  I  'suppoea 
I  must  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses  in  what  I  aaw  UmI 
night,  and  it  matters  little  now. 
I  leave  the  key  with  you,  at  all 
events,  as  it  might  be  wanting; 
but  don't  let  amw  <me  but  Hainos 
have  it,  mind  that."  Bo  saying^ 
he  went  away.  It  pained  me  deepHr 
to  see  his  evident  doubt  of  me  still, 
but  my  thoughts  were  soon  dia* 
tracted  by  seeing  Pet  sitting  up 
iu  her  bed  with  two  crimson  spot* 
on  her  cheek. 

«•  Where  is  the  key  P "  she  aai<L 
'•Did  he  leave  it?" 

*'  Vea,"  I  anawered  in  amaieme&t. 
''  Were  you  awake  ?  " 

'*1  have  been  awake  this  long 
time,"  she  said,  '*  thinking,  thinking 
wluit  1  ahould  do,  but  now  I  aee  m 
way  out  of  it  all,  if  you  will  oolj 
help  me.  Annie,  and  ^ou  will,  won  t 
you?  Ho  my  guardian  angel;  pro- 
mise you  will  btlp  me,  darluig; 
dearest  Annie,  promiae." 

I  thought  of  what  Doctor  Joooa 
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had  said,  and  I  spoke  soothiogly  to 
her. 

"Lie  dowD,  Pet,  dear,"  I  said; 
"don't  excite  yourself.  You  musfc 
take  this  draught,  and  1*11  ^o  auv- 
thing  I  can  for  you,  if  you  will  only 
rest." 

"Eest,  Annie!  there  is  no  rest 
for  me.  Tell  me  to  sleep  wHen  I 
am  on  the  verge  of  ruin;  when 
there  is  only  a  few  hours  between 
me  and  disgrace;"  and  *then  she 
told  me  the  story.  How  she  had 
been  foolish,  and  had  written  to 
Arthur,  both  in  London  and  here ; 
how  he  had  kept  these  letters,  and 
they  were  all  in  the  secret  drawer 
of  his  dressiog-case ;  Walter  would 
find  them  probably,  or,  if  not,  her 
uncle,  and  that  would  be  just  as 
bad,  for  he  hated  her,  and  would 
think  it  right  to  expose  her. 

**  But,"  I  cried  in  dismay,  "  what 
can  be  in  the  letters  ?  Oh,  Pet, 
surely  you  couldn't  have  been  so 
wicked " 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  or 
wicked,''  she  interrupted  hastily, 
•*  only  a  little  folly  and  silly  senti- 
ment, and  a  general  quizzing  of  every- 
body, irfcluding  Walter  himself." 

"Then  if  you  take  my  advice," 
I  said,  much  relieved,  "you  will 
tell  Walter  all  about  it  yourself; 
and  you  will  find  he  will  put  them  in 
the  fire  without  ever  looking  at  them." 

"Thank  you  for  your  advice," 
she  said,  with  flashing  eyes,  "it 
might  do  for  a  novel,  but  not  for  a 
husband  like  Walter.  But  I  might 
have  known  what  an  ungenerous 
creature  you  are  ;  selfish,  too,  only 
trying  to  save  yourself.  I  suppose 
you  will  advise  me  to  tell  him  I 
gave  Arthur  his  diamond  ring,  with 
the  family  legend?  Oh,  unhappy 
creature  as  I  am!"  she  cried  out 
in  a  sudden  frenzy,  "  what  shall  I 
do,  where  shall  I  turn  to,  if  you 
won't  help  me?  But  you  won't 
be  BO  cruel,  Annie,  you  couldn't. 
Look  at  me,  kneeling  before 
you/'  andy  with  a  quick  movement| 


she  threw  herself  out  of  bed  on  to 
the  floor,  her  beautiful  hair  all  fall- 
ing about  her. 

**  I  am  so  young,"  she  went  on, 
"and  I  am  Walter's  wife.  Can 
you  refuse  to  help  me?  He  told 
me  himself  you  promised  him,  be- 
fore we  were  married,  to  stand  by 
me  in  any  difficulty.  Can  I  be  in 
greater  peril  than  I  am  in  now? 
It  is  such  a  little  thing  I  ask,  it  can't 
hurt  you  in  any  way,  and  it  will  be 
the  saving  of  me.  Providence  put 
it  into  Walter's  head  to  give  you 
the  key,  and  you  can  easily  get 
me  the  ring  and  the  letters.  I 
would  go  myself,  only  I  should  be 
frightened,  but  you  never  fear  these 
things;  you  are  so  strong-minded. 
Oh)  Annie,  remember  your  promise 
to  Walter,  and  for  his  sake  spare 
me.  It  would  kill  him  to  find  me 
'80  difierent  from  what  he  thinks." 

It  was  true  what  she  said,  and 
I  had  promised.  While  she  was 
speaking  there  rose  to  my  memory 
tne  fair  spring  morning  at  the 
Dower  House,  and  Walter's  kind 
face  as  he  looked  into  mine.  Could 
I  refuse  to  spare  him  pain  ? 

**  If  I  were  quite  sure  about  th^ 
letters,"  I  said,  appealing  to  Pet, 
"  tell  me  truth  this  once ; "  and  I  be- 
lieved her  earnest  assurance  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong. 

That  night,  when  all  the*  house 
was  still,  and  Pet  soundly  sleeping 
from  the  efiect  of  the  draught,  I 
went  upon  my  lonely  expedition : 
an  expedition  really,  for  poor  Arthur 
had  one  of  the  tower  rooms,  and  I 
had  to  cross  the  whole  house  and  a 
long  gallery  before  I  reached  the 
narrow  staircase  which  led  up  to  it ; 
— it  was  quite  true  what  Pet  had 
said,  for  a  girl  I  was  singularly 
strong-minded,  quite  free  from  even 
a  tincture  of  the  usual  feminine  fear 
of  robbers  and  ghosts.  Walter 
always  declared  that  I  would  walk 
to  the  neighbouring  churchyard  at 
midnight  and  bring  back  a  piece  of 
yew,  and  I  am  sure  if  put  to  it  I 
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could  have  done  it ;  for  all  that  I 
will  own  that  when  i  had  unlocked 
Arthur*  d<M>r  and  found  mjaelf  iu 
hit  room  a  va^^ue  terror  seiied  me — 
the  tilence  about  me,  not  a  sound 
but  my  own  ftealthv  footaieps — the 
BtillneM  of  the  air  even ;  above 
all,  the  iiilont  figure  on  the  bed, 
frightont'd  roe,  and  I  would  have 
gladly  run  a>iiay.  I  Btood  for  some 
miuutea  at  the  threshold  of  the 
room,  my  eyea  riveted  upon  him, 
afraid  to  move,  lent  he  abould  ttir 
in  what  neemed  his  deep  sleep;  i  aU 
mo«t  fancied  I  saw  the  gentle  draw- 
ing of  his  breatii. 

By  degrees,  however,  I  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  atdlness,  and, 
taking  courage,  slo>»ly  advanced 
into  the  ri»om,  holding  my  light  in 
my  hand.  1  .retfuluti-ly  aveKed 
my  eyi-s  from  the  bed,  afraid  even  to 
glance  at  him  ;  but  I  went  straight 
to  the  drt'itsiui;- table,  where  lay  the 
bunoli  of  gold  key  I*,  attached  to  the 
mas»ivi*  guld  chain  I  had  so  often 
aet*n  Arthur  wear.  My  dilficulty 
was  to  tit  one  to  the  dressing-case 
lock,  for  1  was  by  no  means  ex|>ert 
in  these  matters.  At  last,  however, 
.1  succeeded,  and  the  gorgeous  box 
with  its  many  fittings  lay  before 
nie.  iVt  had  given  me  minute 
directions  how  to  find  the  secn*t 
drawer,  but  in  mv  excitement  I 
forgot  tiiem  ;  1  S4|iu'e£«*d  and  pinched 
every  available  gilt  knob  in  it — in 
vain ;  at  last,  in  despair,  I  tumbli-d 
everything  out  of  it  on  the  table, 
and  pounded  away  at  the  empty 
btix — all  no  use.  I  felt  the  drawer 
under  my  hand,  but  the  ofien  se- 
same was  nantint;.  I  was  n*ady  to 
cry  witli  %exation,  when  accident* 
ally  I  touclied  the  magic  spring, 
and  o[H.*n  fiew  the  concealed  ro- 
oeptacle  :  it  mas  full  of  bank  notef, 
M«*atly  fi'Med  up,  and  far  back  were 
little  packaj^ea  tied  with  ditTereot 
Coloured  ribbons,  and  the  initials  of 
each  on  the  outside.  I  don't  think 
IVt  would  have  been  |4eased  to  be 
ia  such  company,  and  I  could  well 


imagine  what  Walter  would  hare 
felt.  I  secured  the  packet  labelled 
P.L.,  making  aure  that  it  waa  the 
right  one  by  untying  the  roae- 
colourM  ribbon,  when  her  peculiarly 
foreign  handwriting  waa  eaaily 
known,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lock  of 
ailky  hair  which  waa  wound  round 
the  first  letter. 

I  then  proceeded  to  look  for  the 
ring,  but  here  I  met  with  the  punish- 
ment of  my  own  impatience.  In 
tumbling  the  things  out  on  the  table, 
I  confused  them,  and  found  it  diffi* 
cult  to  distinguish  the  ring  I  waa 
looking  for  out  of  the  multitude 
of  ita  brothers  and  aistera ;  to  add 
to  my  trouble  the  nervous  sensation 
waa  coming  back  upon  me^turning 
over  the  contenta  of  the  dead  man*a 
box  while  he  lay  there,  unable  to 
enter  any  protest  against  my  pro* 
ceedings,  struck  me  as  aoraething 
terrible.  I  waa  for  ever  turning  my 
head,  to  see  if  waa  there  any  more- 
ment  from  the  silent  figure  on  the 
bed.  Queer  noisee  sounded  in  my 
ear,  and  footateps  aeemed  to  be 
gliding  about  outside  the  door  and 
in  the  adjoining  bath-room ;  atill  I 
went  on  putting  back  the  tbingt 
and  looking  for  the  ring.  Some* 
thing  rolled  off  the  taUe  and  fell 
on  the  floor;  I  atooped  to  pick  it 
up,  and  to  my  great  joy  found  it  waa 
the  ring.  Now  1  might  go  in  peeee. 
Just  as  I  rose  from  my  atooping 
pi>oition,  and  fronted  the  looking* 
glass,  I  saw  distinctly  two  black  erea 
regarding  me  fixedly.  With  a  atifled 
scream  I  caught  up  my  light  and 
fled  precipitately  down  the  turret 
atairs,  acroaa  the  long  gallery  into  the 
corridor  leading  to  Pet*a  room  ;  on  I 
went,  pursued  as  if  by  twenty  demonay 

and  never  stopped  eVen  to  look  back. 

♦  •  •  • 

It  was  between  six  and  aeven  the 
next  morning  when  I  awoke  froA 
an  uneaay  aleep  into  which  1  had 
fallen  on'  the  aofa  in  Pet*a  room* 
The  light  maa  atruggling  through 
the  ahuttera*  and   aome  one  was 
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knocking  at  the  door.  I  felt  stunned, 
and  had  only  a  dim  jecollection  of 
all  that  had  happened,  but  as  I 
passed  the  lookiog-glass  a  violent 
shudder  came  over  me.  I  was  afraid 
I  might  see  the  ei/es  staring  at  me ; 
and  as  a  curious  proof  of  how  even 
a  strong  mind  may  be  affected  by  a 
sudden  fright,  I  may  add,  that  to 
this  day  I  have  a  reluctance  to  look- 
ing into  a  glass,  which  has  often 
been  noticed  and  laughed  at  by  my 
friends. 

To  my  surprise,  when  I  unfastened 
the  door,  I  found  not  Pet's  maid, 
who  was  still  enjoying  h^r  morning's 
sleep,  but  Arthur's  Italian  servant — 
his  dark,  sinister  face  had  a  peculiar 
look  of  intelligence,  and  his  manner 
was  singularly  confidential ;  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  key,  which  he  offered 
me. 

**  I  have  brought  it  back,"  he 
said  in  a  low  mysterious  voice.  *^  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  was  wandering 
round  and  about  the  house  when  I 
come  to  my  poor  master's  room  and 
find  him  open.  Sir  Walter  he  have 
lock  him  I  know,  and  give  the  key 
to  mademoiselle,  so  I  took  the  liberty 
to  shut  him  close  again,  lest  mam- 
eelle  should  get  any  blame." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  coldly,  **  I 
was  just  going  to  fetch  it  myself; " 
and  I  made  a  movement  to  shut  the 
door,  but  he  interposed  his  hand. 

**  Hist,  signora,"  he  said,  putting 
his  horrid  face  close  to  mine,  and 
holding  one  hand  over  his  mouth, 
"  vou  may  depend  I  say  nothing 
of  finding  the  key.  Mademoiselle 
she  says  nothing,  and  Sir  Walter  he 
never  know  nothirg; "  and  with  an 
odious  grin  the  man  withdrew. 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  he  meant,  but  when  I  told  it  to 
Pet  she  was  very  urgent  in  advising 
roe  also  to  say  nothing  to  Walter 
of  my  nocturnal  visit  to  Arthur's 
room,  and  as  I  was  afraid  of  being 
asked  questions  which  I  might  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  I  acquiesced. 

Walter  returned    the   following 


day,  bringing  General  Trevelyan 
with  him.  No  father  and  son  could 
be  more  unlike  than  Arthur  and  he 
were.  A  tall,  straight,  soldierlike- 
looking  man,  with  none  of  the  femi- 
nine graces  or  courteous  polish 
which  distinguished  Captain  Tre- 
velyan ;  there  was  something  of  the 
Puritan  about  the  old  man,  and  I 
could  easily  understand  that  Arthur 
and  be  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
hit  matters  off;  but  if  in  life  they 
were  parted,  in  death  the  poor 
father's  heart  cried  out  for  his  boy 
whom  he  had  loved  very  dearly ;  and 
like  Esau  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
wept. 

In  moments  of  .sorrow  such  as 
these  friendships  are  quicker  made 
than  in  the  brilliant  round  called 
Society ;  and  General  Trevelyan 
and  I  grew  to  know  and  to  like 
one  another  during  the  days  before 
the  funeral,  while  we  sat  in  the 
darkened  rooms,  and  talked  of  poor 
Arthur. 

"  He  never  forgave  me  my 
marriage,"  the  General  said,  "which 
was  a  little  hard,  as  it  did  him  no 
harm.  I  married  an  elderly  woman, 
with  a  fortune  in  her  own  right. 
We  don't  keep  so  fashionable  a 
house,  certainly,  and  I  think  my 
poor  boy  was  bored  when  he  came 
to  us,  Some  of  our  friends — ex- 
cellent people — are  just  a  trifle  over 
zealous, and  in  their  efforts  to  'save ' 
Arthur  they  annoyed  him  so  that  he 
would  not  come  to  us  again.  It 
troubled  my  wife  very  much,  poor 
thing !  I  think  you  would  like 
her ;  and  some  of  these  days,  per- 
haps, you  will  come  and  pay  us  a 
visit.  You  don't  look  quite  the 
thing,  as  the  saying  is.  Girls  have 
their  own  little  troubles ;  but  I 
don^t  like  to  see  young  faces  carry- 
ing care  on  their  smooth  foreheads. 
My  wife  is  famous  for  helping 
young  things  ;  so  you  must  let  her 
do  what  she  can  for  you." 

I  should  like  to  have  told  that 
kind  old  man  my  trouble,  which 
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was  far  from  being  a  mere  girlish 
oue. 

I  was  tomirnted  with  the  doubt 
as  to  wlittlier  i  had  acted  rightly; 
and  l'it*8  comfortable  ease  of  mind 
IK  as  a  perfect  marvi'l  to  me.  When 
I  ^ave  her  the  K'ttcra  she  threw 
them  into  the  firt*,  and  watched 
them  burn  with  the  greatest 
delight. 

**  Thus  perish  all  mj  enemies/' 
she  said,  lauKhin^r,  and  never  reemcd 
to  gi\e  the  matter  another  thought; 
indeed  Arthur  himself  seemed  to  be 
slipping  fast  out  of  her  mind,  and 
she  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a  decent  graTity.  8he  laughed 
•vtay  my  scruples  at  not  baring  told 
'Waiter'  that  I  had  left  the  door 
opi*n. 

"  Why  should  you  tell  him  ?  " 
she  saiil.  "  He  has  never  asked 
you  ;  it  is  time  enough  when  he 
dti'S." 

But,  for  all  that,  I  detennined 
to  make  a  clean  b^ea^t  of  at  least 
that  part  of  my  storv.  I  did  not 
like  the  hxiks  of  iviihdrntial  inttU 
li^eni*e  with  which  Luiui  favoured 
Die,  when  we  chanced  tu  meet,  as 
who  dhould  sav,  *'  You  and  i  have 
a  little  i»ecret  tn'tween  us;**  ami, 
ici*ordini;ly,  the  morning  after  the 
funeral  I  went  tlown  to  breakfa»t 
with  the  intention  of  mentioning 
the  matter  to  mv  coupin    at    the 

m 

earliest  opportunity ;  but  the  first 
piece  of  news  i  heard  was  that  all 
Arthur's  rings,  watcher,  and  every- 
thing of  value  he  had,  had  disap- 
peared.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
found. 

'*  1  don't  know  about  the  money 
in  the  house,'*  Walter  said  to 
Cfeneral  Trevelyan ;  **but  you  can 
find  that  out  by  his  che«|ue-b«Kik." 

"Oh,'  therv  waa  plenty,**  I 
answered  quickly,  without  think- 
ing, "  in  the  drawer  of  his  dmsiiig> 


Both  gentlemen  stared  at  me  in 
astonishment,  and  1  murmured  out 
■omething  about  baring  bewd  him 


say  ao,  in  a  very  confused  manner. 
Walter  fixed  a  very  cold  eye  upon 
me  (he  had  never  been  the  aame  to 
me  since  the  night  of  the  lime-walk X 
and  then  resumed  hia  conTersation 
with  the  General. 

**  8ome  fellow  muat  have  got  in 
through  the  window,'*  he  said,  "  bo* 
cause  the  ivy  is  all  torn  down  whero 
the  ladder  was  put  against  the  wall. 
Luigi  showed  it  to  me  just  now. 
They  must  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  window  being  open  to  get 
in ;  but,  fancy,  what  wretchea,  to 
go  and  open  the  poor  fellow'a  box, 
and  he  lying  there  unconacioua ! '* 

I  muat  have  turned  very  pale  al 
this  remark,  for  General  Treveljran, 
in  his  kind  way,  said,-~ 

"  Tou  are  frightening  Misa  Annie; 
and,  Jjcslie,  1  do  asaure  vou,IdoD'i  in 
the  least  mind  the  robbery.  Kings 
and  such  things  are  not  in  mj  way ; 
and  aa  for  the  money,  I  can  afford 
that.  I  would  much  rather  nol 
make  a  fuss  about  it.'* 

*'  But  I  must,  sir,  for  the  honoor 
of  my  bouse.  Besides,  I  can't  mako 
it  out.  Luigi  thinks  it  baa  the  track 
of  a  London  gang,  and  that  would 
be  very  dangi*rous.  I  have  aent  far 
^lackenzie,  who  commands  the  eon* 
stabulary  in  Exmoor,  to  come  oul 
with  one  or  two  of  his  best  men, 
and  I  wrote  a  line  to  Colonel 
Dam  pier,  too.  He  baa  wondei^ 
fully  keen  insight  into  tbeaa 
matters." 

**  And  you  don't  suspect  anj  of 
your  household  ? "  inquired  tho 
General,  musingly. 

"  Not  one,  uuleaa  the  Italian, 
Arthur's  man.  I  had  my  doubts 
of  him;  but  he  never  could  hnro 
got  up  that  wall,  he  is  such  an 
arrant  coward,  and  the  door  haa 
never  been  open  a  moment.  Onlj 
1  and  Annie  had  the  key.  But 
here  comes  Iblackenaie  and  Dam* 
pier.  Excuse  me  a  moment. 
General " 

Ho  saying,  Walter  hurriedly  left 
the  room,  without  seeing  mj 
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gesture  to  detain  him;    but    the 
General    did,   and     said    wonder- 

inglj>— 

"  What  18  it,   mj  poor  child  ? 

Tou  are  greatly  agitated.     Trust 

in  me,  and  I  will  help  jou." 

**  No  one  can  help  me/'  I  said,  a 
little  wildly.  ''  But  I  want  to  tell 
Walter  that  I  did  leave  the  door  of 
the  room  open.  Oh,  I  am  quite 
sure  now  it  was  no  ghost,  but 
Luigi's  eyes;  and  Walter  will  be 
BO  angry,  because  it  is  all  my 
fault." 

**  Now,  my  dear  little  girl,  I  do 
not  understand  ond  word  you  are 
saying.  Explain  it  all  quietly,  and 
I  will  go  and  tell  your  cousin." 

I  did  tell  it  all  as  quietly  as  I 
could,  of  course  leaving  out  all  that 
concerned  my  getting  the  letters 
or  the  ring.  The  General  listened 
attentively,  pulling  a  little  at  his 
moustache,  a  sign  of  emotion  in 
him,  and  his  voice  was  quite 
broken  and  his  eyes  dim  with  tears 
as  he  said, — 

''And  you  were  afraid  to  tell 
this  !  I  liked  you  before,  Annie ; 
but  now  you  are  very  dear  to  me,' 
for  I  see  you  loved  my  poor  boy, 
loved  him  as  I  would  have  liked  him 
to  be  loved.  Would  that  he  had 
lived  to  give  me  such  a  daughter ! " 

It  certainly  was  very  provoking, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  never-ending 
confusion  about  Arthur  and  me ; 
but  this  time  I  was  quite  sincere, 
and  shattered  the  poor*  General's 
little  romance  unhesitatingly.  I 
saw  he  was  dying  to  know  what 
took  me  to  his  son's,  room ;  but  he 
delicately  forbore,  only  saying, — 

"  This  is  most  important  evidence 
about  the  Italian ;  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  is  the  thief,  and  tore  down 
the  ivy  as  a  blind.  I  must  at  once 
tell  your  cousin,  and«  you  may  be 
sure  he  won't  be  vexed  with  you 
for  so  womanly  an  act  as  visiting  a 
dead  friend,  and  so  womanly  a 
weakness  as  getting  frightened ;" 
and  so  he  went  away. 


I  congratulated  myself  very  much 
on  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
telling  Walter  myself,  as  he  would 
be  sure  to  ask  me  lots  of  questions; 
but  Pet  did  not  approve  of  my  sin- 
cerity by  any  means. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  got  your- 
self into  trouble,"  she  said.  "  No 
doubt  Luigi  stole  in  after  you  that 
night,  and  saw  you  at  the  box.  I 
have  been  dreading  this  all  through. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  vou  not  to 
tell." 

**  But  that  would  be  participating 
in  his  theft,"  I  said.  "  Don  t  you 
see.  Pet,  some  other  person  would 
be  accused,  and  perhaps  punished 
for  it.  Whatever  way  it  goes,  I 
should  tell  I  left  the  door  open." 

At  which  reasoning  Pet  onlv 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said, 
''  she  was  not  high-minded,  and  she 
wished  me  well  out  of  it ;"  but  we 
were  both  very  nervous  and  very 
miserable,  when  presently  a  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  Harris,  the 
butler,  looking  very  grave,  said,— 

''  Miss  Annie  was  wanted  in  the 
library." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  Has  Luigi 
told  ?  Shall  I  go  in  with  you  ?  " 
asked  Pet  in  a  breath,  while, 
feeling  exceedingly  like  a  criminal 
under  sentence,  I  *  walked  down 
the  great  staircase.  I  would  not  let 
Pet  come  in ;  I  knew  Walter  would 
not  like  it,  and  I  left  her  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  haU 
with  a  very  ashy  face. 

The  library  was  very  full,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me.  General 
Trevelyan,  Colonel  Dampier,  and 
Major.  Mackenzie  were  standing  in 
a  group  with  very  disturbed  faces ; 
but  the  General  at  once  advanced, 
and  taking  my  hand  in  his,. led  me 
to  the  table. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear," 
he  whispered,  ''  but  speak  the 
truth." 

Opposite  to  me  was  the  Italian 
Luigi,  his  dark  sinister  face  lower- 
ing worse  than  ever,  and  his  eyes 
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fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  intcniia 
hatred. 

"  So Tou  have  told  our  little  secret, 
tniM/*  *  he  taid.  **  Well,  I  have 
told  voiir*.'* 

"  Silence,  vou  impertinent  fellow ; 
how  dan*  you  8)>eak  to  Mi«8  Leslie  !  ** 
cried  Walter,  in  a  ra^ie.  He  wa^ 
aitting  at  the  tahle  writing,  and 
wlien  he  rained  his  head,  I  saw  hy 
liiii  expression  that  he  was  con- 
trolling himself  with  difficulty.  Hia 
voice,  too,  when  be  spoke,  trembled 
with  psfision. 

"  I  have  sent  for  vou,  Annie,"  he 
aaid,  *'  that  your  evidence  mar  con- 
vict this  man  of  having  had  the  key 
of  Captain  TrL-velyau*s  room  in  his 
|>osse»!(ion  for  some  hours.  I  can- 
not sign  the  warrant  for  his  com- 
mittal to  gaol  till  vou  swear  this ; 
but  you  mill  also  have  to  convict 
him  oC  telling  a  foul  lie  which  he 
has  invented  to  save  himself** 

"It  is  an  insult  to  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion about  it,*'  growled  Colonel 
Dainpier.  "  You  ought  to  send  the 
fellow  to  me,  and  I  would  have  him 
whip|M*d  round  the  barrack-yard,  the 
dirty  scoundrel." 

•*  No  one  bt'lieves  one  word  he 
savs,**  added  Captain  Mackenzie. 
'*  It  is  a  mert*  form  asking  you.  Miss 
liCslie.     One  word  will  be  enough.*' 

As  ther  spoke  my  heart  rank 
lower  and  lower.  I  could  hardly 
keep  on  my  feet,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  be  whirling  round  and 
round,  but  Walter  was  speaking. 

"Thin  man  says,**  he  went  on, 
"  thst  he  was  attracted  by  a  light  in 
Arthur*^  txmmw  betwet*n  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  that  he 
came  up  the  tower  stairs  and  hid 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 
Thst  he  p:i«  you  staniling  at  the 
tahlf  tufiibliiii^all  the  things  out  of 
Captain  Trt*vrlyan*s  drefwing-caae, 
0|»t*Diiig  his  secT^  drawer,  and 
carrying  away  paper,  money, and  the 
jewrllery  which  is  missing.  Now, 
Annit*,  contradict  this  rdiculoui 
story.* 


lie  waited  for  the  jinswer  whidi 
did  not  come.  The  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  ticked  so  loudly  that 
it  sounded  in  my  ear  like  a  gong. 
In  his  eagerness  Walter  came  and 
grasped  my  other  hand  with  such  a 
tight  clasp  aa  made  me  nearly  cry 
out. 

"Speak,  Annie,"  he  said.  And 
even  in  my  own  agony  of  mind  I 
waa  touched  by  the  sharp  pain  in 
hia  voice.  Instinctively  I  looked 
at  the  General,  and  something 
in  his  face  gave  me  strength. 
**  Courage.**  he  whispered,  and  with 
an  almost  convulsive  catch  of  nj 
breath,  I  gasped  out,— 

"  It  is  tnie.** 

•*My  Ood!*'  cried  Walter,  and 
dropped  the  hand  he  held. 

But  the  General  took  both  mine 
in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the 
other*,  he  said, — 

"  This  is  no  one*s  affair  but  mine. 
I  refuse  to  prosecute  the  man,  al* 
though  I  am  as  convinced  aa  I  stand 
here  that  he  took  my  son'^a  mooej 
and  jewels;  also  that  he  has  in  the 
most  rascslly  manner  taken  advan* 
tage  of  this  young  lady*s  visit  to 
the  room  to  hide  his  own  rillanj 
by  an  atnxrious  lie.  What  she  took 
was  probably  only  some  little  token 
which  had  paased  between  my  son 
and  her.     Is  it  not  ao,  my  dear?*' 

'*  It  was  some  letters  and  a  ring,** 
I  murmured. 

"  Bxactly  ao.  Some  letters  and 
a  ring,**  echoed  the  General  in  n 
louder  voice ;  ••  and  out  of  thia  reiy 
innocent,  though  rather  foolinh  pnw 
ceeding,  that  rascal  there  has  made 
the  whole  bkck  lie.  Get  out  of  the 
house,  you  scoundrel !  I  give  yoa 
an  hour,  and  never  let  us  see  your 
vile  countenance  again.*' 

There  mas  a  inmement  in  the 
room,  and  piVsently  ev«*ry  one  «aa 
gone  but  Walter  and  myself.  He 
tiad  never  moved  from  «  ht*re  be  set, 
hi*  face  hidden  on  his  fulded  arma. 
Moment  a Aer  moment  went  hr.  and 
still  the  »ili'iict*  in  the  ruum  remained 
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unbroken.  I  felt  I  could  not  leave 
him  like  this,  and  I  came  and  knelt 
beside  him.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
his  timidly.  "Walter,"  I  said, 
*•  Walter,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me  ?  I  would  rather  you  were  angry 
with  me  than  keep  this  dreadful 
silence.*' 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
me.  His  face  was  white  and  his 
mouth  stern.  He  drew  away  his 
hand  from  any  contact'with  mine. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  what  was 
the  tie  between  ^ou  and  Arthur, 
and  why  did  you  he  as  you  did  to 
me  more  than  once?  Good  heavens!" 
he  cried,  as  he  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room  excitedly,  '*  that  I 
should  have  been  so  deceived.  You 
unfortunate  girl,  what  could  have 
tempted  you  to  disgrace  yourself  as 
you  have  done  ?  " 

"Disgrace  myself,  Walter?"  I 
said;  "I  don't  understand  you." 

"If  you  had  even  shown  some 
confidence  in  nxe,  I  could  have  saved 
you  the  public  disgrace,"  he  went 
on.  **  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
morning,  and  I  wouldn't  have  let 
Dam  pier  and  that  chattering  fool, 
Mackenzie,  be  a  witness  to  our 
family  humiliation." 

"  But  I  did,"  I  said  ;  "  I  sent  you 
word  by  the  General." 

"  Yes,'*  he  answered  bitterly, 
"  you  did  repose  some  confidence  in 
your  new  friend,  but  it  was  too  late 
then;  besides,  you  kept  back  the 
important  part.  What  shameful 
secret  was  there  in  those  letters, 
that  you  should  go  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  a  dead  man's  room  to 
fetch  them  P  Don't  you  see  the 
construction  can  be  put  on  this? — is 
put  already,  for  I  saw  the  look  that 
passed  between  Mackenzie  and 
Dampier.  Your  good  name  id  gone, 
Annie,  unless  you  show  me  the 
letters,  that  I  can  declare  their 
innocence,  if  innocent  they  are." 

I  felt  now  how  the  net  was 
drawing  round  me,  still  all  I  could 
say  was,  "  They  are  burnt." 


•*  They  are  burnt.  Why  dp  you 
use  that  miserable  subterfuofe  ?  "  he 
said,  contemptuously.  "  Why,  who 
burned  them  but  yourself?  Then 
I  suppose  you  can  tell  me  what  is  in 
them  ?  Your  silence  is  enough.  A 
girlish  folly  I  might  have  passed 
over,  a  few  ridiculous  love-letters 
I  might  have  forgiven  to  Pet  her- 
self, but  there  is  more  than  that 
here ;  and,  Annie,"  he  went  on,  his 
passion  rising  every  moment,  "  I 
renounce  you  as  a  sister.  I  give 
you  up  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever.  From  first  to  last  you  have 
lied  to  me,  deceived  and  outraged 
me  in  my  own  house.  I,  who  loved 
you  so  well,  trusted  in  you  so 
entirely.  Thank  God  Aunt  Leslie's 
favourite  plan  for  you  and  me  never 
came  to  pass.  Thank  God  she  did 
not  live  to  see  this  day  ;  and,  above 
all,  thank  God  for  my  own  pure- 
minded,  innocept  wife,  for  whom 
you  are  no  fit  companion.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  allow  you 
to  associate  with  her,  unless  you 
choose  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
your  real  connection  with  that  man. 
1  must  request  you  to  keep  to  your 
own  room  until  some  arrangement 
can  be  made  for  you." 

So  far  I  had  listened  to  his  violent 
tirade  in  silent  amazement.  What 
had  come  to  Walter  that  he  should 
so  forget  all  gentlemanly  conduct? 
Was  this  the  idol  which  I  had  set 
up  in  my  innermost  heart,  and  wor- 
shipped for  so  many  years — this 
ungenerous  man,  who  taunted  me 
with  the  fail^re  of  my  aunt's 
scheme  to  unite  us,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  his  scorn  and 
unjust  suspicions.  I  who  had 
marred  so  much  to  keep  my  promise 
to  him  and  save  him  the  pain  of 
seeing  the  wife  whose  virtue  he 
vaunted  in  the  same  position.  Even 
to  an  actual  sinner  he  might  have 
shown  more  mercy,  but  to  me,  the 
companion  of  his  childhood,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  it  was  unworthy  ; 
and  my  whole  soul  rose  in  revolt 
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a^Ainst  hit  injasiice.  Strong  ptssion 
•ur^^d  in  mjr  heart,  and  bitter 
words  rose  to  m^  lips,  when  the 
utter  niiiienr  in  hit  face  at  nick  me. 
Afler  all,  it  waa  /or  ms  he  waa 
puflferiii);  thi«,  and  I  had  perhaps 
done  him  a  ^rt'at  wron^;  by  allowing 
him  to  be  to  det^eivcd ;  it  vat  right 
I  th(»uM  be  puniiihed.  I  would  trj 
once  again  to  toft  en  him. 

•*  Walter;*  I  taid.  "can  you 
really  bt'IicTe  all  these  dreadful 
thingt  of  me — me  whom  tou  have 
known  tince  a  little  child  ?  XVhat  can 
I  do  to  prove  it  to  you  that  I  am 
quite  innoi*eut  of  everything  but 
bi'in^  a  little  foolidh  ?  I  awear  to 
you  that  I  am.*' 

"And  do  you  twear  on  your 
oath/*  he  tai'd,  **that  there  waa 
nothing  in  tho«e  lettera  which  any 
one  ctiiild  be  athamed  of,  not  one 
word  that  an  innticent  girl  couldn't 
write  ?  Surely  yoi^  can  a  wear  that 
to  PAnc  mv  mind/* 

He  ppoke  eagerly,  at  a  man  who 
catcher  at  a  ttraw,  to  be  convinced  ; 
and  how  gladlv  Wi»uld  I  have  twom 
it  if  I  iNuiM !  Oh.  if  I  had  but  read 
the  It  ttrn  Ix'fure  Pet  had  burned 
them,  but  »he  never  gave  uic  the 
cham*!*.    I  iitamui«-n*d  and  hei>itated. 

"  I  can't  Bweir.  Walter/*  I  cried, 
at  lant.  "  uidecd  1  can't ;  but  I  am 
aliifHt  ture — to  the  beat  of  my 
belief 

••To  the  hi»tt  of  your  belief/*  he 
r«M>ent«*d,  mliilo  the  ra;;er  look 
faded  i»ut  uf  hit  face,  **and  do  you 
mean  to  tay  you  don't  n*mem)>er 
what  MHi  wrote  vourt*»lf?  No, 
you  unfortunate  girl,  but  you  dant 
hot  purar  and  jterjure  yourself 
leftfrr  fro  J,  and  vour  latt  chauce 
with  nif  14  gone.  Oh,  Annie,  you 
liavi*  wounded  me  to  the  very 
hi-ar;.  ■ 


CIIAPTEB  IV. 

TniT  night  I  «Tot«  to  a  titter  of 
niy  mother'^,  asking  might  1  go  t4i 


her  for  a  HtUe  time,  for  T  felt  IIm 
Hall  waa  no  longer  a  home  for 
me ;  but  before  I  tent  the  letter  • 
few  lines  were  banded  to  me  fros 
General  Trevel^an. 

**  I  am  leaving  to-morrow,"  hm 
wrote ;  *'  will  you  come  with  me 
and  pay  my  wife  a  ritit  for  a  few 
weekt  P  I  can  antwer  for  her  givinff 
you  a  hearty  welcome ;  courage  and 
truth  are  the  rirtuea  she  and  I  pria^ 
most,  and  you  have  proved  both  to* 
day.  Tour  cousin/*  he  added,  '^ap- 
provea  highly  of  this  plan,  as  being  • 
way  out  of  many  difficulties;  and  m 
would  wish  Tou  to  accept  if  joa 
can  do  so  without  any  dislike.'* 

Well,  I  had  given  every  one  ao 
much  annoyance  that  I  waa  bound 
to  do  what  they  wiahed ;  besidea  I 
did  not  much  care  what  became  of 
me,  so  I  said  I  would  go.  I  spent 
the  night  in  packing,  and  when 
morning  came,  I  waa  out  before  the 
dawn  to  visit  every  comer  of  the 
old  place.  W*ith  bitter  teart  I  wiahed 
a  lonKgood*bye,  I  knew  it  would  be, 
to  evcrr  favourite  plant  and  every 
dumb  thing,  each  andall,  tliat  I  had 
loved  so  well.  I  felt  at  ever^  atep 
how  Walter  waa  bound  up  in  my 
past  life,  and  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  face  the  future  without  him ;  but 
I  p\\ed  mv  latt  tears  now,  and  cmae 
back  to  the  house  determined  to  be 

We  were  to  start  verv  early,  and 
the  night  before  Pet  had  s«>nt  to  tell 
me  to  come  to  her,  as  Walter  had 
forbidden  her  to  get  up ;  but  still  I 
linf^ered.  Under  the  circumstanoea^ 
our  parting  ctmld  only  be  a  painful 
one  ;  so  I  wrote  a  few'  lines,  making 
them  as  affectionate  at  I  could,  and 
went  tofkly  into  her  dreiitins-ruom  to 
leave  them  on  her  table.  I  stepped 
aa  gently  at  I  could,  for  fear  of 
waking  her ;  but  the  mutt  have  been 
watching  early,  for  the  diK»r  waa 
fluo?  open,  and  IVl,  «  hite  robed  and 
tearful,  catt  hen^^jf  into  mv  arms, 
in  an  inartieuUte  storm  lY  tears, 
blestiu^t,  thanks,  and  proa  itea.     1 
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was  touched  by  ber  unaffected  tw- 
row,  and  it  was  not  until  afler  events 
brought  it  to  my  mind  that  I  re- 
membered one  of  them.  '*  It  will 
only  be  for  a  little  time,"  she 
said.  "  Annie,  darling,  I  shall 
not  live  long,  and  I  promise  you 
you  shflU  be  cleared  before  I  die. 
When  that  time  comes  you  will  be 
glad  to  remember  you  helped  me." 

I  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  her  words.  As  she  was  younger 
thau  I  was,  the  advantage  in  the 
race  of  life  was  on  her  side ;  besides, 
my  heart  was  too  full.  Of  Walter 
I  saw  nothing,  but  when  we  drove 
up  to  the  platform  he  was  there ;  it 
was  evident  he  wished  us  to  part,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  gaping  officials,  as 
affectionate  cousins  should,  but  his 
affected  hilarity  was  sorely  belied 
by  his  pale  face  and  trembling  lip. 
One  little  circumstance  touched  me 
deeply — little  Rough,  Walter's  fa- 
vourite terrier,  and  a  great  pet  of 
mine,  had  come  down  to  the  train 
with  his  master,  but  when  he  saw 
signs  of  my  departure,  he  whined 
mo8t  piteously,  and,  as  the  train 
steamed  off,  broke  into  frantic  yelp- 
ing. With  a  sudden  movement, 
Walter  caught  him  up  and  put  him 
in  at  the  window. 

**  Keep  him,  Annie,"  he  said,  "  and 
may  God  bless  you ! "  Over  this  in- 
cident I  cried  till  we  reached  town, 
and  the  poor  General  had  a  hard 
time  between  me  and  my  little  fa- 
vourite, who  now  whined  because  he 

missed  his  master. 

•  •  •  • 

T  went  to  the  Trevelyans,  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  I  have  remained  with  them 
many  years.  To  me  they  have  been 
as  father  and  mother,  and  no  daugh- 
ter could  have  been  more  cherished 
and  prized.  All  that  was  good  in 
nie  they. have  developed,  and  they 
have  taught  me  where  to  look  for 
comfort,  and  how  best  to  fit  myself 
for  that  home  where  there  shall 
be  no  more  weeping  and  no  more 
sorrow.      After  I  had  been  with 


them  some  time  I  began  to 
think  much  of  the  praise  given  to 
my  conduct  by  the  kind  General 
was  undeserved.  Courage  I  had 
shown  certainly,  but  if  he  knew  all. 
he  might  think  that  my  claim  to 
sincerity  was  very  dubious,  for  had  I 
not  helped  in  Pet's  deceit,  and  com- 
pletely olinded  Walter  as  to  her  real 
character;  this  was  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  me,  and  I  was  determined 
that  at  least  I  would  not  sail  under 
false  colours  any  longer ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  explain  without  in  some 
measure  implicating  Pet.  At  the 
first  word^  however,  the  General 
stopped  me. 

**  Don^t  say  another  word  about 
it,'^  he  said.  "  You  don't  imagine, 
my  dear,  that  I  have  commanded 
different  types  of  human  beings  for 
80  many  years  without  being  able 
to  discriminate  and  draw  mv  own 
conclusions.  I  have  praised  your 
truth  and  your  courage,  Annie,"  he 
said,  "  but  what  is  higher  and  more 
praiseworthy  than  either  is,  in  my 
opinion,  when  a  human  being  sacri- 
fices  bis  or  her  good  name  to  save 
that  of  another,  weaker  or  more 
sinful  than  herself." 

After  that  I  was  glad  to  retire, 
and  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
between  us  again. 

During  all  the  years  that  I  lived 
with  the  Trevelyans  I  never  saw 
and  seldom  heard  from  either  Walter 
or  Pet.  She  sometimes  wrote  to  me, 
but  her  letters  grew  less  and  less 
frequent.  They  lived  principally 
abroad,  in  Paris  and  Bome,  and 
people  spoke  openly  of  their  being 
an  ill-assorted  pair;  even  to  our 
quiet  home  there  penetrated  the 
rumours  of  the  diminished  beauty 
and  fast  life  of  Lady  Leslie,  but  the 
end  came  at  last.  Coming  in  to 
breakfast  one  morning  in  January, 
I  found  my  uncle,  as  I  had  grown  to 
call  the  General,  looking  very  grave. 

"  Bad  news,  little  woman,"  he 
said ;  '*  at  least  news  which  you  wiU 
think  bad,  for  you  have  a  forgiving 
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little  heart.'*     And   then  he  told 
me. 

Poor,  pretty,  winning  Pet.  So  her 
•hort  course  was  orer,  with  all  its 
faulta  and  all  ita  fulliea.  How  sweet 
her  fare  man,  and  how  joyous  and 
musical  her  laugh,  when  she  first 
came  amonf^t  us!  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  write  to  Walter, 
but  I  did  not  dare  intrude  upon 
him.  As  fur  Pet*s  promise,  I  will 
not  say  that  I  did  not  remember  it, 
but  I  put  it  away  from  me,  I  would 
bare  no  hard  recollection  of  her  now 
that  she  waa  gone,  neither  would 
I,  even  if  I  could,  break  my  word  to 
her,  and  sully  her  memory  by  dis- 
closing her  secret.  So  time  went 
on,  and  a  secret  hope  which  lay  far 
in  the  very  depths  of  my  heart,  of 
a  possible  reconciliation  with  Walter 
died  away  as  month  after  month 
passed. 

Summer  came  round  again.  About 
the  middle  of  June  we  were  having 
some  of  the  xery  hottest  weather  I 
ever  remember,  and  to  that  i  as- 
cribed the  extraordinary  restlessness 
of  the  General.  He  seemed  to  be 
able  to  settle  to  nothing,  and  was 
for  ever  watching  for  the  post,  or 
mounting  guard  on  the  hall  door. 
At  last,  one  of  the  hottest  of  hot 
days,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  going  into  town. 

*'  Get  something  special  for  din- 
ner,** he  said  to  his  wife.  **  I  am 
bringing  back  a  friend  to  dine ;  snd, 
Ani.ie,put  on  that  white  dress  I  like; 
I  want  you  to  make  a  conquest." 

During  these  years  tliat  had 
come  and  gone,  I  could  ha%e  changed 
my  name  many  times.  I  somehow 
^I'enied  to  find  favour  in  the  e\ea 

• 

of  the  General's  friends ;  and,  in* 
deed,  my  looking-glass  told  me 
iihy:  time  had  developed  all  that 
wa«  giK>.f  ill  me,  and  taken  am  ay 
m.inv  girli»h  defects,  but  the  old 
lovo  was  ttiU  too  strong  for  me, 
and,  measured  by  my  ideal  com  pa* 
ris«in,  **  a.l  men  were  but  ahadowa.*' 
It  had  come  to  be  a  jeaC  amonf  si 


uf,  mr  being  ao  hard  to  pleMO, 
and  Mrs.  Treveiyan  laughed  ae- 
several  tiroes  during  that  day  at 
the  new  victim  the  General  was 
bringing  down.  She  was  anxioua 
about  my  dress,  however,  and  auper- 
intended  my  toilette,  herself  bring- 
ing me  a  choice  bouquet  of  roaea 
to  put  in  my  hair  and  my  dress; 
then  she  sent  me  away  to  sit  in  the 
cool  drawing-room. 

I  had  been  sad  all  day — I  alwaya 
was  in  the  summer  time,  it  brought 
back  the  Hall,  with  the  gardeoa 
and  the  meadows,  that  were  aiiU 
dearer  than  all  else  to  me.  Go 
where  I  would,  no  place  ever 
equalled  in  my  mind  the  IIslL 
On  this  particular  day  I  was  think* 
ing  more  than  usually  of  it,  the 
sc*ent  of  the  roses  in  my  dress  re- 
minded me  of  it,  and,  by  an  eaaj 
transition,  of  its  master. 

I  remembered  him  bringing  me  a 
bunch  of  coloured  roaes  like  thi^, 
one  day— oh!  bow  long  ago  it 
seemed  now — and  atandiog  outside 
the  window  aa  he  handed  them  op 
to  me.  What  would  I  not  give  to 
see  him  now,  if  only  for  a  no- 
ment!  This  longing  to  see  him 
had  been  growing  upon  me  fur 
some  time,  and  I  felt  if  I  did  not  I 
should  simply  die;  so  that  at  tbia 
moment  the  cry  came  from  my 
hrart,  "  Walter.-  I  said,  *'  Walter. 
come  back  to  me.'*  Bough,  tbo 
terrier,  who  was  sitting  at  my  feet» 
started  up,  whining  and  jumping 
excitedly  ;  there  was  a  scuffle  bo* 
hind  some  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
I  was  clasped  in  my  cousin's  arma* 


We  were  married  soon  after.  I 
waa  never  asked  to  make  any  ex* 
plaiiatiuup,  and  I  never  a»kr«l  for 
any.  I  intuitivtfly  guessed  Walter 
did  not  like  any  allusion  to  Pel's 
s«*cret.  Once  onlv  he  said  she  bad 
left  a  letter,  telling  him  all,  and 
erj«»ining  him  to  make  reparation.] 

^  Ueparatiun/  1  said,  a  litUo  in- 
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dignantly ;   '*  so  you  are  marrying 
me  by  way  of  reparation !  '* 

"  Ah,  Annie,"  Walter  answered, 
"  I  am  afraid  this  is  an  older  busi- 
ness than  you  think.  I  had  not 
been  long  married  to  Pet  when  I 
found  out  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that 
my  brutal  conduct  to  you  that  day 
in    the   library    was    dictated    by 

jealousy." 

•  •  •  • 

Those  who  have  followed  my  for- 
tunes so  far  may  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  if  the  morning  of  my  life  was 


clouded,  its  meridian  was  all  sun- 
shine; there  never  was  a  happier 
woman.!  We  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  when  we  relumed  to  the 
Hall  we  settled  down  to  one  un- 
broken course  of  enjoyment.  Colo- 
nel Dam  pier  was  dead,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie  had  long  since  left  the 
country,  so  there  is  hardly  any  one 
who  remembers  that  there  haa  ever 
been  a  little  story  about  me ;  at  all 
events,  if  thev  do,  they  kindly  con- 
done the  follies  of  Annie  Lady 
Leslie. 


THE  PLANima  OF  THE  ACORNS. 


Upon  the  hills,  the  scarred  tumultuous  bills, 
Which  rise  in  wild  curves  o'er  the  wrinkled  loch, 
We  travelled  gloriously,  and  from  our  lips 
Rang  out  the  song  of  old  prophetic  souls, 
Who  cried,  "  Our  God  dwells  on  the  holy  hills ! " 

Still  higher !  o'er  the  pink  heather  bells, 
And  knee-deep  in  the  green  plumes  of  the  fern, 
Above  the  rocky  leafs  of  mossy  rill, 
We  clomb  and  panted  through  the  generous  air, 
Till  the  red  blood  whirled  singing  from  the  heart ! 

A  rocky  boulder,  riven  from  the  peak. 
And  hanging  with  a  threat  to  shake  the  world. 
Became  our  resting-place ;  we  turned,  and  saw 
The  splendid  barrenness  of  jutting  crags. 
The  broad  light  gleaming  on  the  windy  loch, 
The  loveliness  and  power,  which  charm  the  soul 
Till  it  grows  glad  and  blossoms  into  song ! 
There  sat  we,  circled  by  the  rich  result 
Of  potent  forces  throbbing  in  the  earth. 
Which  rest  not  at  the  symmetry  of  June, 
But  labour  in  the  paths  of  growth,  and  change 
To  some  ideal  grace  beyond  our  dreams. 
Which  will  be  perfect  at  creation's  end ! 
Then  flashed  into  the  mind  a  vigorous  thought: — 
'*  Shall  we  be  idle  forces,  and  lie  here 
Like  sleepy  dwellers  in  God's  garden-land  ? 
Come,  let  us  gather  acorns  from  yon  oak. 
And  add  some  germs  of  beauty  to  the  hill." 


IQ— 2 
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Twaa  done :  and  finoni  the  rongfa  tad  gnarled  oak. 

Whose  great  liraha,  full  of  juicy  Birength«  ihot  out 

High  ovtT  UB,  we  coDed  the  aeorna  aweet ; 

Then,  in  the  rich  hrown  ground,  with  tender  haada, 

The  oral  seeda  we  pknted  joyfuUj ; 

And.  great  in  hope  for  what  new  anna  woold  hring 

One«  to  the  Power  of  Life,  aang  eaneatlj  :— 


Harmoniona  Spirit  of  order  and  law  t 

The  Spirit  of  change,  and  of  growth  aad  Urth  I 
Aroond  the  amooth  earrea  of  theae  aeorna,  draw 
The  moistnre  and  warmth  of  the  fhiitftil  earth; 
All  that  our  hands  can  do  is  done ; 

Death  ia  unknown  to  thee ; 
Life  is  alone  to  thee ; 
Bring  thou  the  green  leares  up  to  the  aon ! 


n. 

The  motion  and  life  in  the  tender  cell. 

The  life  in  the  oreana  of  water  and  air. 
Are  fashioned — transformed  by  thy  w<mdroiiB  apell, 

Which  worketh  so  righteously  e?erywhera. 
Toiling  the  hidden  Iswa  to  learn, 

Thooght  groweth  weak  for  thaa, 
Ceaseleaa  we  aeek  for  thee. 
Spirit !  to  know  thaa  we  pant  and  yearn. 


in. 

Enclosed  in  the  strong  aoil  tlie  acorns  lie. 

All  coTered  from  sight  till  the  seasons 
>^l>its  clouds  and  amooth  winds  will  work  ailently. 

Swift  lances  of  sunlight  will  pterce  the  graaa ; 
Spirit !  the  hearts  of  them  strain  and  atrire ! 
I^ist,  we  beseech  thee ! 
W'iahea  may  reach  thee^ 
Oi?a  them  the  strength  to  buxat  and  thrift. 

Whirr-r.  flew  the  noorfowl  Cram  the  manhy  aooka. 
The  ploTer  whiatied  aharply.  and  the  etow 
Ga?e  utteimnce  to  a  aulemn  thought  and  paased ; 
Tha  aheap  made  piteous  plaint,  while  (rum  the  oak 
A  blackbird's  warble  melted  ia  uor  ears ; 
Aad  like  a  brown  flaah  through  the  deep  green  learai 
A  aquirrel  whiskad,  and,  perched  upon  a  braiich. 
Looked  dowa  inquiringly  i  then  passed  a  cluud 
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Above  Qs,  scattering  pearls  upon  the  grass; 

'*  Lo !  you  hare  had  a  choros  to  your  song 

Most  generoas,"  the  other,  laughing,  cried ; 

**  Let  me  take  up  the  strain  where  you  have  paused, 

And  tell  of  future  grace."    Then  merrily 

The  echoes  answered  to  his  heart  song : — 


Together,  together,  through  rain  and  wild  weather, 
The  wee  oaks  shall  peep  and  grow  strong ; 

The  woolly  bell-weather  shall  peer  through  the  heather, 
And  dream  of  a  shelter  ere  long ; 

The  keen  wind  will  whistle,  "  By  the  crown  of  the  thistle. 
Some  day  I  will  sing  you  a  song !  *' 

IL 

The  cloud  avalanches  sweep  down  on  the  branches. 

Boll  grandly  o'er  crag  and  brown  moor ; 
The  mist  cools  tiie  mosses,  the  wee  oaks  it  crosses, 

And  leaves  them  all  glossy  and  pure ; 
The  bee  hummeth,  "  Honey  must  dwell  in  such  sunoy 

Green  plants,  or  my  cunning  is  poor !  '* 

ni. 

Wide  branching  and  pliant,  like  thews  of  a  giant, 

The  long  roots  grasp  deeply  with  care, 
And  up  o'er  the  boulder,  grown  knotty  and  older, 

The  lithe  branches  bend  in  sweet  air; 
And  the  song  birdie  hovers — **  'Tis  a  home  for  true  lovers, 

I'll  build  a  soft  nest  for  my  fair !  *' 


IV. 

Come  days  or  come  seasons,  with  rhymes  or  with  reasons, 

Come  mirth,  or  sad  pain,  or  good  gold. 
Years  hence  we  will  ramble  through  hazel  and  bramble, 

And  feast,  where  the  green  oaks  are  bold« 
On  nuts  and  blackberry,  and  the  song  shall  be  merry, 

**  Good  heart !    Time  alone  shall  grow  old  I " 


Oh !  what  a  blithe  laugh  rang  among  the  hiUs ! 

The  pact  was  sealed  with  warm  grasp  of  the  hands. 

That,  when  the  coming  years  had  been  unveilsd, 

If  we  were  dwelling  with  the  sons  of  men. 

We  would  revisit  on  some  golden  day 

The  strong  young  oaks  upon  the  mountain  side. 

W.  J.   MiLLIOAK. 
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HISTORY   OP   THE   COXNAUQHT   CIRCUIT. 

Bt  Outer  J.  Bubkr,  Esq.,  Barrister-at^Law. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Although  intense  i>oUtical  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  province  of 
Vonnsu^ht,  during  tlie  years  im- 
iiedistely  preceding  the  Catholic 
Kroaiicipation  of  1h'<j9,  still  that 
eicitenif  nt  left  but  little  mark  upon 
the  pages  of  tlie  history  of  the 
i*onnaught  bar.  AmongHt  those 
who  transgressed  the  law,  ft»w  were 
brought  to  trial.  lUood-htained 
riots  indeed  tiiok  place,  ctuinected 
with  tlie  agitation  against  tlie  pay- 
ment of  tithe,  but,  as  |>opular 
sympathy  was  with  the  agitator, 
and  tliose  who  in  the  htniggle  had 
broken  the  law  were  looked  upon 
as  marten  in  a  good  cause,  and  as 
such  received  shelter  and  protec- 
tion from  the  poaAantry.  ft*w  were 
brought  to  jusitice.and  tht*  historian 
of  tlie  Connaught  bar  hat  little  to 
reconl  on  tliis  subj<*cL  The  only 
incident  noticed  in  the  newiipap«*rs 
of  the  year  1^*^H,  in  connection  witn 
the  Connaught  circuit,  was  tha 
purchase  of  a  **  new  waggon  with 
springs  *'  for  tlie  Connaught  Bar 
Society.  It  appears  stninge  tliat 
the  purchase  of  tliis  waggon  is  not 
notice<l  in  the  Bar-book.  This  was 
doubtless  owing  to  an  oversight  of 
the  secretary,  who  ap|>ears  to  have 
been,  since  l*«Oii.  a  pluralist,  in- 
asmuch as  he  held  at  tiie  samo 
time  tlie  office  of  "  waggoner.'* 
The  several  regulations  eonceminff 
tlie  waggoner  may  be  found  contained 
in  the  lengthened  resolution,  moved 
and    earned  on  that    subject,  bj 


Mr.  Crampton  in  1813.  A  aam  of 
a  pound  a  year  waa  paid  by  each 
barrister  oo  the  circuit  to  the  wag- 
goner, and  he  was  responsible  to  the 
bar  for  the  circuit  luggage.  So 
long  as  tlie  judges  and  tlie  bar  roda 
round  circuit  on  horseback,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  waggon, 
as  tlie  circuit  luggage  was  then 
carried  in  tlieir  saddle-bags :  bat 
the  introduction  of  carriagea  largely 
increased  tlie  circuit  ezpeiwoa  of 
tlie  bar,  and  many,  in  conao- 
quence.  were  compelled  to  walk 
Iroiii  town  to  town,  sending  their 
luggage  on  by  tlie  waggon.  For  be 
it  renieuibered  tliat  it  would  not 
tlien  be  tolerated  that  a  practUing 
barrister  should  travel  the  circoit 
in  a  suge-coach,  or  stop  at  an  hoteU 
ill  company  |Hfrliaps  with  attorneys 
and  witnesses  ;  he  might  drive  in 
his  own  gig  or  carriage,  or  in  com* 
paiiy  iftitli  any  number  of  hta 
brothers  of  the  bar ;  or  .Mr.  Briefleaa 
might  tramp  from  town  to  town,  bot 
wa.s  precluded  from  availing  himself 
of  tlie  public  vehicle  the  stage-coach. 
If  tlie  mode  of  travel  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  een- 
turiei  **such  as  we  have  long  ago 
described  *'  had  its  disadvantage** 
still  tliese  disad^'antages  were  not 
without  tlieir  counterpoise.  Thna 
the  members  of  tlie  bar  were  usually 
invited  to  the  houses  of  the  nobilitj 
and  gentry,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
there  were  then  but  few  of  their 
number  unmarried.  On  the  cimiit 
list  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  an 
tuunanied  barrister  waa  a  rena  evis. 
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The  loves  of  the  lawyers  were  then 
themes  for  universal  comment ;  and 
some  of  those  learned  lovers  have  left 
to  us  some  strange  conglomerations 
of  love  and  law.  Imagine  a  lawyer 
lover  thus  addressing  the  object 
of  his  idolatry : — 

"  Fee  simple,  and  simple  fee,      ' 
And  all  the  fees  in  tail, 
Arn  nothing  when  compared  with  thee, 
Thou  best  of  fees — Fee-male.'  * 

Oiher  verses  in  the  same  profes- 
sional strain  have  happily  escaped 
destruction.  Whether  they  combine 
the  sweetness  of  Spenser  with  the 
copiousness  of  Coke,  the  melody  of 
Moore  with  the  precision  of  Peters - 
dorf,  it  is  for  the  reader's  better 
judgment  to  decide.  We  give  them 
as  we  find  them  : — 

"LINES  TO  BESSY. 

"  My  head  is  like  a  title-deed. 
Or  abstract  of  the  same, 
W^herein,   my  Bessy,    thou    maj'st 
read 
Thine  own  long-cherished  name  f 

"  Against  thee,  I  my  puit  have  brought : 
I  am  thy  plaintiff  lover ; 
And   for  the  heart  that  thou  hast 
caught. 
An  action  lies  in  trover. 

•*  Alaa  !  upon  me,  every  day. 
The  heaviest  costs  you  levy ; 
Oh !   give  me  back  my  heajrt, — but 
nay, 
I  feel  1  can't  replevy. 

**  I'll  love  thee  with  my  latest  breath ; 
Alas !  I  cannot  you  shun 
Till  the  hard  grasp  of  sheriff  Death 
Takes  me  in  execution. 

"  Say,  Bessy,  dearest,  if  you  will 
Accept  me  as  a  lover? 
Must  true  affection  file  a  bill ' 
The  secret  to  discover? 

"  Is  it  my  income's  small  amount 

That  leads  to  hesitation  ? 

Befer  the  question  of  account 

To  Cupid's  arbitration,  "t 


We  may  here  incidentally  men- 
tion a  lego  romantic  affair  which 
occurred  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  heroine  of  which  was  sister  in- 
law of  a  learned  Serjeant  and  leader 
on  the  Connaught  circuit 

The  husband  of  the  lady  died,  and 
left  several  sons  and  daughters  to 
mourn  hisloss.  Theeldestson,aman 
of  great  wealth  and  high  position, 
had  thoughtlessly  done,  on  foreign 
seas,  an  act  which,  unfortunately, 
brought  hrm  within  the  meshes  of 
the  English  law. 

The  young  man  was  tried  for  the 
offence  in  London,  before  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  brother  of  Lord  Eldon, 
and  his  mother  was  present.     She 
sat    by   in    calm   composure,   and 
being  blest  with  an  impartial  spirit, 
admired,  with  unfeigned  admiration, 
the  learned  jiyige  by  whose  sentence 
her  son  was  to  suffer  both  fine  and 
imprisonment      Before    the  judge 
had   retired    from   the   bench,  she 
pencilled  a  note,  expressing  to  him 
at  once  her  thanks  for  the  manner 
in    which    he   had   sentenced   the 
young  man,  and  her  hope  that  the 
good  advice  he  gave  would  not  be 
fruitless.     The  judge  read  the  note, 
bowed  to  the  fair  and  noble  writer, 
and    smiled ;  that    smile    was    re- 
turned, and.  in  a  little  time,  their 
acquaintance,     which     had     thus 
strangely  begun,  ripened  into  love 
and  marriage. 

The  romantic  lovers  on  the  Con- 
naught circuit,  somehow,  though 
we  are  far  from  hinting  selfish  mo- 
tives, seem  rarely  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  portionless  girls;  and 
any  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of 
the  •*  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  or 
of  the  *' Landed  Gentry,"  will  ob- 
serve how  frequently  the  Connaught 
circuit  barristers  intermarried  with 


*  MS.  '*  Not«-Book  of  %  CoDDAQght  Circuii  Lawytr  in  the  Bighieenili  Centnij. 
t  Jeaffreson*!  "  Book  about  Lawyara.** 
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Uie  fair  daughters  of  the  great 
western  proprietors.  The  incomes 
of  those  Yoiing  men,  tliough  thej 
usually  obtained  coiihidemble  for- 
tunes witli  their  wives,  were 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  slender; 
but  Uien  tliey  seldom  plunged  into 
those  wanton  extraTsgancies  which 
Mr.  Jeatlreson,  in  his  **  Book  about 
Lawyers,"  so  deeply  deplores— ex- 
travagancies which  have  kept  aloof 
fruni  tlie  hymeneal  altar  men  whose 
incomes  would  have  been  amply 
sufljcient  to  maintain  tlieir  families 
in  comfort. 

As  in  England,  during  the  last 
century,  tlie  junior  barristers  and 
their  wives  lired  in  chambers,  so  in 
Ireland  the  junior  bairisters  and 
their  wives  lived  in  e^uallv  inex* 
|)eni»ive  establishments.  The  fees 
marked  on  tlie  old  briefs  ap|>ear  to 
have  b«^n  for  the  most  part  modo- 
rate.  We  have  had  In  our  posses- 
sion briefs  for  couitsel  in  tlie  reign 
of  CLarles  II.,  when  the  fee  form 
leader  of  Uie  bar  was  £1  3«.  Ad. 
In  earlier  times — long  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit, so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
F«4lwani  IV.-~the  Ubual  fee  was  four 
tehilliijgii.  and  marked  tlius:  **To 
coun>»ellor  Fylpott.  fir  his  opinion, 
three  hhillings  and  eightpenoe, 
witli  foinr|>em'e  for  his  dinner.*** 
Alloiftance.  however.  muKt  be  made 
for  the  diflerent  valoe  of  moiiev  in 
tliose  times  and  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  annals  of  tlie  I'hur)'  of  All 
llallowh.  now  Trinity  College, 
memoranda  of  retaining  fees  to 
coun*iel.  equally  nioderaie,  may  be 
seen. 

The  expensive  habits  of  later 
times  sre  not  confined  to  the 
Womankind  of  a  barrister's  ettab* 
li**)iiiient.  He  has,  hMiis«'lf.  had 
lii^  iji»teji  refine^I.  and  th«  ex|»ea* 
f»i\e  cin*uit  dinners  of  modem  days 
were  unknown  in  tlie  seventeenth 


and  eighteenth  centories.  In  ooe 
item,  indeed,  that  of  wine,  the  man 
of  tlie  present  are  gainers;  for  it 
is  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to 
the  temperate  habits  of  this  half- 
century  to  imagine  the  excesses  of 
the  century  which  preceded  it.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  wine  (whisky 
being  inadmissible)  was  drunk  at 
the  circuit  dinners,  and  the  lawyers 
who,  on  rising  from  table,  found 
tliemselves  com|)elled  to  hasten 
onwards  to  the  "  next  town,**  not 
unfrequeotly  spurred  across  the 
eountry  in  a  state  of  perilous  inloxi* 
cation.  Nor  were  these  drinking 
profiensities  confined  to  the  bar. 
A  judge  whose  habit  it  had  been, 
when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  take  part  in  after* 
dinner  sittings,  brought  with  hiu 
to  the  bench  those  proelirities 
vbhich  be  had  acquired  in  the 
Senate.  It  «as  his  peculiar  prac- 
tice to  adjourn  at  six  o  clock,  and 
at  half- past  seven  to  resume  busi- 
ness, And  frequently  he  was  to  be 
found  at  midnight  charging  a  jury. 
His  argunent.  when  prettsed  on  the 
propriety  of  justice  after  dinner, 
invariably  was,  **  The  laws  are  made 
during  nightly  sittings,  and  why 
not  administer  them  during  nightly 
sittings?"  Now  it  so  hap|»ened  that 
this  judge,  on  8t  Patrick's  day, 
]H*^,  adjourned  tlie  court  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At 
tlie  apfK>inted  time  his  lordthip, 
with  uncertain  step,  and  a  re- 
markably unpleasant  hiccup,  as- 
cended tlie  bench :  the  jur}*  were 
sworn,  and  the  prisoner  having 
been  given  in  charge,  pleaded  nol 
guiU}f.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
refrain  from  giving  tlie  name  of 
judge  or  couiiM'l  who  ^H»k  part  in 
thiit  amusing  trial,  which  was  trm- 
vefctied  in  the  manner  we  are  about 
to  relate  by  a  miity  bsni)«ter  of  that 
day      That    tlie    jittlge    duplayed 


*  AsaaU  U  iW  rriorj  of  All  lUIUm. 
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evident  signs  of  having  drunk  to 
the  memory  of  his  patron  saint  was 
pretty  clear  to  all  observers,  but  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  transaction  is  a 
faiihful  one:—* 

•*  Ist  Counsel. — Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  appear 
for  the  prosecutor  here. 

"  Prisoner. — That's  the  gentie« 
man  who  was  paid  to  defend  me. 

''  Und  Counsel. — Ah,  then  it*s  a 
mistake,  you  are  for  the  defence,  I 
am  for  the  prosecution,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

**  Judge. — That's  a  good  joke. 
Ahem  !  ahem !  I  mean  to  say,  the 
gravity  of  justice  requires  that  w« 
should  sift,  I  say  sift,  every  case 
that  comes  before  us.  Prisoner  at 
the  bar  you  have  been  convicted  of 
having 

**  1st  Gouneel, — Your  lordship  mis- 
takes.   The  man  is  not  tried. 

*'  Judge.  —  These  interruptions 
from  the  bar  are  v«ry  unbecoming. 
It  is  ii^i possible  that  I  can  sit  here 
to  be  inteiTupted  by  counsel.  (A 
general  laugh,  in  wkieh  the  jury 
joined.) 

**  Judge. — 1  must  oomefiittf  Uiis 
sort  of  conduct  is  repeated.  IVi- 
soner  at  the  bar,  what  hwe  you  to 
say  to  the  charge? 

*'  Ist  Counsel, — My  friend  tias  not 
made  out  any<;ase,  and  I  subnit 
there  is  nothing  to  go^  the  jury. 

**  Jud^e.  —  Gemmon  of  the  juiy, 
you  have  heard  such  of  the  facts  of 
this  distressing  case  as  are  capable 
of  being  conveyed  to  your  know- 
ledge. Gem  men,  Ihe  criminal  law 
of  this  country  draws  a  kappy 
distinction  between  assumed  guilt 
and  guilt  actually  proved.  In 
Hawkins's  **  Pleas  of  the  Orown,*' 
you  will  find  all  this  laid  down 
much  better  then  I  can  explain  «t 
to  you.  Gemmeo,  I  shall  not 
detain  you  witli  any  further  ob- 
servations, but  I  leave  the  case  in 


your  hands,  with  this  simple  ob- 
servation  that,  if  you  have  any 
doubt,  you  must  give  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt  to  the  prisoner. 

''  The  Jury  (laughing  amongst 
themselves). — Of  course  we  must 
let  him  o£f,  as  we  heard  nothing 
against  him. 

"  Foreman  of  the  Jury. — We  find 
the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

•*  Judge. — Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you 
have  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  If 
we  see  you  here  again  you  will  be 
most  certainly  transported— you  be- 
long, I  believe,  to  a  bad  lot.  Dis- 
charge the  prisoner.'* 

The  learned  judge  on  reading 
(his  account  of  the  trial  was,  we 
are  told,  <ieeply  offended,  and  never 
forgave  the  witty  writer.  Beyond 
all  doubt  the  trial  was  a  mockery 
of  justice,  the  judge  having  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  case 
addressed  the  county  of  Mayo  jury 
as  **  Gemmen  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  oounQr  of  Gal  way  " — but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  that,  with 
all  its  absurdities,  he  could  have 
presented  the  grotesque  features  of 
the  caricature. 

A.D.  1830. — At  the  summer  as- 
sises of  this  year  was  tried  a  case 
for  wilful  murder,  or  as  some  would 
wickedly  call  it  justifiable  homicide, 
committed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously.  The  facts  are  these: 
The  country,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1806,  was  sorely  distracted  by  the 
continual  disputes  between  the 
landlords  and  their  tenants,  and 
between  the  tithe-owners  and  the 
tithe-payers.  Secret  societies  called 
Threshen  arose,  vengeance  was 
vireaked  on  the  hay-yards  of  such 
gentlemen  or  middle  men  as  ex- 
cited the  wrath  or  suspicions  of  the 
brotherhood  of  this  secret  society  ; 
and  frequently  where  at  evening 
had  been  seen  a  large  and  well- 
filled  haggard,  nought  was  visible 


•  HS.  **  Kot«-Book  of  a  Wettmi  Bnrister. 
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in  the  morning;  but  empty  (tpace, 
tlio  wa^-itcfi  f^rain.  and  the  valuable 
bav  ho'iuf*  scattertMl  over  the  ad- 
jacent iuUh  and  n>ads  often  to  a 
conHidcrable  distance. 

'I'vrawlev,  the  northern  baron v  of 

•  •  • 

Mayo,  wa^,  at  tbn  period,  infented 
witli  a  gant;  of  Thrf$her$  o(  pecubar 
daring  and  activity,  the  moRt  pro- 
minent of  whom  was  Murta^^h 
l^van,  usually  tcnned  **  Murtv  the 
Shaker,**  a  soubriquet  which  he 
deriveii  from  his  remarkable  dex- 
terity in  scatienng  the  contents  of 
the  various  bay-yards,  and  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  reckless 
gauf?  was  a  tern*r  to  the  entire 
bnrnnv.     Itut   there    is   fortunately 

m  V 

iH-ither  union  nor  faith  among!>t 
the  wicked. 

After  ha%'ing  been  the  principal 
in  numl»erle!»s  acts  of  destniction 
and  lawl«*v^ncsH,  Murtagh  became  a 
pri\tite  inf  inner,  nnd  wan  equally 
UM'tiil  to  the  (yovernir.ent  wlH'ther 
the  accused  were  irnilty  or  innm^ent 
-»and  be  accordingly  received  very 
lar^e  rewanls  for  bringing  so  many 
t<»  the  gnllows.  when  liis  career 
was  cut  shtirt  bv  a  violent  death. 
That  he  had  turned  an  infunn<^r 
was  privately  known,  and  in  con- 
S4*f|iicnce  of  ihi'i  private  knoiAle<ige, 
a  band  of  bis  fornitr  accomplices 
plannt'ti  and  acctmipli^hed  hi««  mur- 
der ui  a  sincuUrly  tiaring  way.  It 
appeared  that  be  wt-nt  one  evening, 
at'companieil  by  his  wife,  to  a 
chnsteiiini;  He  had  not  been  vtry 
\oUii  there  when  he  was  culled  out ; 
iibi>  fiillow«'d  him.  and  in  her  pn*- 
hencf  he  WHS  assailed  bv  a  numl^er 
of  blackened  and  arnird  men  ;  one 
of  them  f»*Ue«i  him  with  a  hatchet 
like  an  ox  in  the  hlacghter-houHe. 
He  was  never  allowed  to  rise,  for 
tlie  otheni  trampleii  up«>n  bi'ii  when 
down,  and  struck  him  with  various 
wea|MinH.  I'he  wretched  woman 
(his  wife)  fled  into  a  comer,  an 
unhf«nueil  ^pt-ctatre^s  of  the  whole 
murderous  »4*eiie,  and.  what  has 
rmrelv  occurred   under  ftimiUr  oc* 


currenees,  without  making  mnj 
attempt  to  fling  herself  liMetween 
her  husband  and  the  murderers. 

Immediately  on  information  be- 
ing forwarded  to  the  Government 
of  Uie  audacious  murder  of  the 
informer,  proclamations  oflerini^ 
large  rewanls  for  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  pcrpetratora  were 
issued.  Five  of  the  murderers 
were  apprehended,  tried  on  the  Con- 
naught  circuit  found  guilty,  and 
executed  in  IHOG.  One  of  them 
named  M'iiinty  fled  to  England 
immediately  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  returned  to  this 
country  in  1810,  and  on  the  very 
night  of  his  return  was  apprehended, 
sent  to  the  jail  of  Caatlebar.  and. 
in  the  spring  assizes  of  iHll.wms 
put  upon  bis  trial.  Mr.  French  and 
Mr  Daniel  appeared  for  the  Crown, 
and  Mr.  If  ut brie  for  the  prisoner. 

A  curious  point  was  saved  in  this 
man's  favour  after  conviction,  when 
an  arrest  of  judgment  was  moved 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  principal 
evidence  against  him  lan  accom- 
plice) was  hiniKelf  after  having  been 
tried  and  sent«'nced  t4)  capital  pmi* 
ishment :  and  therefore,  being  dead 
in  law.  could  not  be  receiveil  aa  a 
competent  witness.  The  objeetioo 
was.  however,  ovemileti  by  the 
judges  in  Dublin,  on  the  ground 
that  the  witness  had  received  a  par* 
don.  and  could  be.  therefore,  con* 
sidere<i  a  living  witness  again  The 
death  of  the  wretched  prisoner  was 
a  dreadful  one.  for  he  fought  f4ir  his 
life  for  an  hour  before  he  was  flung 
into  eternity,  and  he  died  denoune* 
ing  vengeance  against  his  betrayers. 

Four-and-twenty  yearn  after  the 
murder  of  Murtagh  Lavan.  it 
in  the  spring  of  I  xiiO,  a  woman 
making  her  way  across  a  streem 
running  through  a  gentleman's 
grounds  in  tlie  county  Slig«i.  when 
she  was  prevente«l  by  a  careteker, 
whose  name  was  Cufle,  who  obliged 
her  to  turn  l»ack. 

'*  Musha,  bad  luck  to  you  then/ 
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with  bitter  earnestness,  exclaimed 
the  woman,  **  thank  God  you  can't 
niurthcr  me  as  you  did  Murtagh  La- 
van,  long  ago." 

Her  words  were  heard  by  a  police- 
man, who  happened  to  be  angling 
just  then  in  the  stream,  and  who 
promptly  brought  her  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  magistrate,  where,  after 
the  policeman  had  stated  what  he 
had  heard,  she  attempted  to  retract 
her  words.  But  the  magistrate  was 
not  10  be  trifled  with,  for  he  gravely 
infonned  her  that  he  would  instantly 
order  her  to  be  transported  unless 
she  told  all  she  knew. 

Overcome  with  fear,  she  said  that 
she  knew  the  prisoner,  and  saw  him 
on  the  day  of  the  murder  of  the 
informer  Murtagh  Lavan.  Cuife 
was  immediately  committed  to  stand 
his  trial  at  the  approaching  assizes. 
The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill 
against  him,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately put  upon  his  trial  before 
Mr.  Justice  Vandeleur.  The  widow 
of  the  murdered  man  identified  him, 
and  she  swore  that  she  had  seen 
him  whirl  the  hatchet  around  his 
head,  and  then  with  one  deadly  cut 
drive  it  into  the  head  of  the  man,  who 
was  dead  in  a  moment.  The  woman 
was  next  sworn,  and  gave  her  evi- 
dence unhesitatingly.  Without  turn- 
ing in  the  box.  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  Murtagh  Lavan  in  the  year 
1806. 

His  execution  followed  soon  after, 
and  his  death  was  mourned  by 
many  men  who  thought  that,  after 
four-and-twenty  years,  his  crime 
might  be  forgotten ;  and  they  said, 
too,  that  Murtagh  Lavan  was  a  low 
informer,  and  richly  deserved  the 
fate  he  met  with. 

A.D.  1832.— On  the  roll  of  the 
Connaught  Bar  Society  is  inscribed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  year  the 
name  of  one  who  has  since  won 
imperishable   fame  as  an  orator; 


we  speak  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Whiteside,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland.  He  was  proposed  by 
George  French,  and  seconded  by 
James  Henry  Blake.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
having  remained  two  years  on  this 
circuit,  retired  in  1834  to  join  the 
North-east  bar.  For  eight-and- 
twenty  years  after  that  period,  his 
name  was  associated  with  every 
trial  of  interest  in  Ireland. 

AD.  1840.* — The  legal  world  was 
in  the  summer  of  this  year  startled 
by  the  details  in  print  ot  a  political 
disagreement  which  occurred  in  the 
room  of  the  Connaught  bar.  It  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  their  wont,  pre- 
vious to  setting  out  on  their  travels, 
to  have  in  Dublin  a  circuit  dinner ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  secre- 
tary acted  as  vice  president,  and 
propounded  from  his  chair  the 
usual  toasts  ;  first,  the  going 
judges  of  assize,  and  next  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  Now,  the 
vice-president,  on  this  occasion,  is 
alleged  to  have  travelled  out  of 
the  usual  list,  and  to  have  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Several  of  the  bar 
drank  the  toast,  whilst  others  turned 
down  their  glasses.  Of  this  occur- 
rence much  was  made  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times, 
It  was  a  private  occurrence,  at  the 
dinner  of  a  non-political  club,  and, 
consequently,  should  have  been  as 
sacred  as  the  most  delicate  domestic 
concern  ;  yet  it  was  dragged  before 
the  public,  and  afforded,  -for  the 
usual  nine  days,  a  theme  for  con- 
versation in  society. 

On  the  1 5  th  of  July  the  assizes 
commenced  at  Carrick- on- Shannon. 
There  was  little  of  interest  in  any 
of  the  cases  that  occurred  on  the 
circuit  until  the  judges  arrived  in 
Galway  ;  but  there  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  0*Connell,  Mr. 
Litton,  and  Mr.  T.  B.   0.   Smith 


*  CcuiUbar  TeUgraph,  July  8,  1840,  Libruy,  T.C.D. 
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hail  li^fii  rf'taiiioil  k«»  -pt'oial  cniin*fl 
Tir  t):«-  lit  f*  inliiitt  in  an  actinri  of 
«j«Ttiii«iit,  in  whi'Oi  l>t'twf«'n  f«.itir 
an«l  t]\»'  thou»an<l  a  vrar  were  at 
.»takc ;  l»Mt.  nwii-:;  i-t  iju*  al»M?noe  of 
a  fnaNTi.tl  w;Tijt-**.  th**  !ri;il  <iiti  not 
t:ikr  (lu '*•  iiil  tLn  f  >IItiwir>p  Spiiiif* 
a*-/'  •*     It  wu-»  i\iv  c*i>e  u(  ltutli-d'^6 

On  Moiitluv.  tho  '^'^nii  of  March, 
l^-ll.  tlin  ra<«f  WH<«  ai:»in  cailt  li  on. 
h*ft»rt'  Mr.  .Iii>tic«'  H:ill.  Kvfry 
^tii  in  ciiiirt  wai  fill<'<l.  the  t^al- 
lerics.  hall.  an>l  pa'*<agc*^  being 
cranin)«-fl  to  sntfiMMtiini.  Th«^  ex- 
riti-iiit'iit  in  thr  town  i^as  ran-ly 
cquiilit  •!  ;  iitxtT  Mirj»u*>e«l.  The 
;:n"ar  ijTit-stion  lor  tnul  hfini*  the 
\H!i>ii'v  fif  a  nmrriau'^  hctween  a 
Triiti^rHiit    aihl    a   <  athdlii*.    cvcrv 

»i\nil>:iihv     \\a<^     t'tili<«(tii    on     the 

•     i       ■ 

C'.itli"l:f  •'I'll- — niir  l«*t  the  miiler 
sii|i|i-ioi  th'»»«*  **\rn|Kitliit<t  wt-re  con- 
fiii*  '1  to  C'a'hnlii>  Nil.  —  vklitii  the 
viT'lirt.  f-^talili-liin',;  ihf  li'^riiiinary 
Cif  thf  ii*-t'*  iiiliiiit.  wa-<  hrmi^ht  in. 
tli»' j"\  hfil"  »»f  M.  Niolntlut  <  hurch 
ran;;  mit  a  ni<  rry  (Mai.  hy  th»*  vx- 
yr*-*'^  |i>-inii««:<'n  **(  Warlcn  Haly, 
th«-n  riwti'oiant  Waiih'n  of  Gal- 
way. 

At  ti-n  < It'll ii-k,  thi-  jiirj*  h:i\in<^ 
hi*,  n  •»Mi>ni.  Mr.  .i«jiin  <ial«ay 
IIiilriK-*  I'p*  nt  li  the  plfiuhn^H. 
li  iii^N  li  «ni  hi-*  -i-lf  Hi-re  Mfs«.r'». 
.1'<hri  pMiitty  \V*->t.  1^<'..  liichani 
Ktalii.'.:.  <^*"..  .1aint"<  Hi-nrv 
II..i'm  .  O  « '  .  'lanit  o  I  If  i.rv  Munahun, 
( M  '  .  M)itli»'A-  Atkinouii.iUiiJ  iicrald 

1*  ir/<i:hfMtn 

For  ihi-  ilt-f-niaiit  tluTi*  np|*parp<i 
IVii.rl  <»■«  ..niJill.  MP.  Kiiward 
I.itt.iii.  U*',  M  I*.  Thiiiiin**  lifrrv 
(•ii*a-k  '*iMi;h  V?  <*..  aiiii  Mt  s«»is. 
\\;iiMin  Aiiii-trniu'.  I' raiii-«-  itiirki*. 
I).i\i>i  r.i'Miiiy.  Va'.hrw  I'akir, 
'lh"Tii'»  J*  Mii;iii;<«,  'l'h<*n)a«t  Whiti*. 
<  h. I r ':•■<-  ••M.il.  V.  Wahrr  M-nirko. 
.l.irif*.  <i  hi\«l.  M  .1.  t'.'i^.in.  \\  J. 
Miii-n*.  llttir\  <  tiiji-nui'n.  (.'h.irlt-i* 
K*-IU.anil  I'.ilrinniil  4'*'«t«.'lln  In  all 
then*  wiTi'  tun  iiii/>  n  t«l  thi-  bar 
enjjd^id  in  :hif  itnpoitoiit  cii»c. 


Mr.  West  Q  C,  stated  the  plain- 

titf  s  case.     It  was  an  ejectment  to 

recover  certain  lands  in  the  county 

uf  GaUay.  of  wbtch  George  Rat'- 

led^e.  the  defendant  then  was  in 

p.)>se!ision.  and  tlie  principal  quea- 

tion  for  the  jury  to  try  was.  whether 

Get>rf;e  wa<  le(*itimate  or  not.     If 

he  Were  legitimate,  then  he  must 

be  entitleii   to  a  verdict   at    their 

hamis ;  and.  if  the  jury  should  be 

of  opinion  that  he  was  illegitimate, 

th<*n  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled 

to  their  veniict     It  was  npceasarr 

short Ir  to   unfold  the  pedigree  oif 

the  fan.ily.     In    1766,  Peter    Rot- 

led^e.  of  Carrokellin.  in  the  county 

of  Mayo,  devised  all  his  e«tmiea  U» 

his  eldest  son  Thomas,  and  several 

other  individuals  then    in    being, 

with  remainder  successively  to  timr 

sevei'al  isbue  in  tail  male,  the  last 

remainder  -  man    name«l     by    him 

bein^  his  nephew.  David  Ruiledge. 

ivith  remainder  to  his  first  and  other 

S4IIK  in  tail  male,  witli  an  ultimate 

RMiiainder  to  his  own  right   heirs 

for  ever.     Thomat).  the  eldest  aon, 

died  in   17*.i7,  loavinf^  a  son.   the 

late  Iltibert  TiUtledge,  of  BloomliekL 

Mr.  WiKt  tlien  showed  the  deaths 

of  all  the  tenanu  for  life  withoot 

i**sn«'  male,  prior  to  David,  the  n^ 

phfw  of  the  loKtator.  who,  upon  the 

dfrtth  of  one  of  the  tenants  for  lifSe^ 

(■ntert'ti  into  posiu^ssion.     Now 

Da\i(l   niarrird.   in   IM):),  a 

luinii'd   liriii^et   Howloy.     He 

niarrifd  by  a  Pnaestaiit  clergyman, 

and  afttT  (hat  marriage  he  had  two 

Sons— William,  and  James  Peter; 

David  liitd  in   X^'^b,  Jamea  Peler 

dird.  without  issue,  in   It^'JH,  and 

William  dievi  in  1h8-j.  unmarried. 

All   tht>  hmiuitiuiiR  in  Peter's  will 

wi  ri'  thus  spoilt,  except   tlie   olli* 

mat*-  remainder  in  fee.  which  vested 

in    'I'hiinias.    the    eldest    son      la 

17 '.17.  Th'iinas  had  made  his  will, 

ami   hml  dfviM'd    it   alMolutely   to 

K<il»ert  llutliHlce,  of  Uloomfield,  in 

ihf  oiiiiniv  of  Mavo;  and  upon  tho 

death  uf  William.'  in  1^3*^  Robert 
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entered  into  possession,  and  died 
in  1833,  having  by  his  will  devised 
his  estates  to  the  present  plaintifT, 
Mr.  David  Watson  Rutledge.  This 
was  the  simple  case  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  it  w*as  met  by  the  defendant, 
who  alleged  that  he,  the  defendant, 
was  the  legitimate  son  of  David 
Butledge,  who,  he  admitted,  was 
married,  in  1803.  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  but  who  had  been  pre- 
viously, in  1794,  married  by  the 
Rev.  John  Duffy,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  that  David,  as  the  defendant 
said,  had  become  a  Catholic  in 
179^2,  and  his  marriage  was  there- 
fore a  legal  one,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  been  a  Protestant  within 
twelve  months  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage. To  prove  his  becoming  a 
Catholic,  a  certificate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  had  received  him  into  the 
Church,  had  been  relied  upon  by 
the  defendant  on  a  former  trial,  but 
a  mass  of  evidence  had  been  given 
to  show  incontestibly  that  this  cer- 
tificate was  a  forgery,  committed 
after  the  priest  had  ceased  to  live. 
The  plaintiff  insisted  that  David 
had  never  become  a  Catholic,  and 
consequently  the  Roman  Catholic 
marriage  was  illegal,  and  he  relied 
on  the  improbability  of  his  having 
become  a  Catholic,  when  the  fact 
was  that  all  his  children,  even  the 
defendant,  were  baptized  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  reared  Pro- 
testants. 

Evidence  wns  then  given  to 
support  the  plaintiffs  case.  Each 
of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
taking  the  examination  of  his  wit- 
ness in  turn,  while  Mr.  0*Connell 
would  not  suffer  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  cross-examine  a  witness 
or  argue  a  point  of  law ;  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  correspondent  of 
the  FreemaiiB  Journal,  *'he  drew 
the  whole  coach  himself.'* 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  rely  on 
the  forged  certificate,  but  on  the 
fact  that  a  marriage  had  been  cele- 


brated in  1794  between  David 
Rutledge  and  Bridget  Howley  by 
a  consecrated  priest;  and  tliere 
could  be  no  doubt  that  George 
Rutledge,  the  defendant,  was  the 
son  of  David  Rutledge.  He  would 
prove  that  they  were  received  in 
society  as  husband  and  wife.  He 
then  denounced  those  laws  which 
were  passed  in  unhappier  times, 
and  concluded  a  speech,  we  are 
told,  of  great  power,  by  making 
a  feeling  appeal  to  the  jury  to 
protect  the  defendant,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  children  from  being  thrown 
on  the  world  as  beggars. 

A  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined  in  support  of  the 
defendant's  case,  and  in  proof  of 
the  recantation  of  David  Rutledge 
in  1792,  and  his  marriage  with 
Bridget  Howley  in  1794.  Several 
swore  that  they  were  present  at 
both  ceremonies,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  the  country  was,  that 
they  were  husband  and  wife. 

Thursday,  the  fourth  day— the 
defendant's  case  having  closed — 
Mr.  Keatinge  spoke  to  evidence,  and 
on  the  next  dav  Mr.  Justice  Ball, 
in  an  able  charge,  summed  up  the 
evidence,  leaving  the  question  of 
fact  as  to  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  1794,  and  his  recanta- 
tion of  1792,  to  tlie  jury. 

The  jury  retired  to  their  room 
shortly  before  one  o'clock,  and 
after  remaining  two  hours  in  de- 
liberation, returned  with  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  The  court  then 
rose.  Many  years  after  that 
memorable  trial,  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant  showed  the  writer 
of  these  pages  Mr.  O'Connell's 
brief,  and  not  a  note  was  written 
in  that  bulky  document 

The  next  contest  that  the  leader 
of  the  Connaught  circuit,  Mr.  John 
Beatty  West,  had  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell was  not  on  this  circuit;  it 
was  on  the  hustings  at  Green 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
a  more  amusing  scene  could  not 
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wfll  be  iinaj^iiied.  At  tho  f{cnera1 
C'lfctioii  liehi  ill  tho  atittiiiiti  of 
|f*ll.  Mi*>!«r!j.  Wfst  and  Oro^Hii 
stood  ft»r  tilt*  city  of  Dublin  against 
Mf^Ni-ti.  O'Connell  and  Iltiiton. 
Mr.  Wosi  ruUiMi  on  tbf  electors  to 
Volt*  fur  him ;  Mr.  O'Connt'll  coin- 
nifiiccii  his  s|»i'ech  by  ti'lliii);  thoin 
thnc  h<f  would  not  ask  thrin  for 
thfir  vi'tos.  but  ^aid  ho  calU'ti  on 
th<?  ladit'ti  of  the  city  of  l>ublin  to 
intikt)  thfir  hu*»baiids  vote*  fur  him. 
"  Now.  latlios/*  he  said,  taking  otT 
his  hat.  "  which  will  you  supptirt, 
nic.  or  that  u^ly  sack  of  a  fclliiw 
thoro  -r  —  "  Why.  •  said  West, 
sphnuini;  up.  **  wtnild  you  vote 
for  tliat  ^i.-mt  wiili  a  wi^ '.'  '* 
— •••Aviiuiil!  quit  my  sij^ht!**'  re- 
plifd  n'Ouiiifll.  toarin^  olT  his 
wi^  and  tlin^inj^  it  into  tho  air, 
aiid  prosfiitin^  rathir  the  appear- 
anco  of  a  monk  of  St.  Omor'N  than 
of  an  accompli  shod  lawyer.  Mr. 
We>t.  however,  won  tho  seat ;  the 
iiitlueiico  of  tho  la<iios  of  the  citv 
of  Ihiblin  to  llio  contrary  iiulwiih- 
^:Andul^. 

Tho  costume  of  the  (^onnau^ht 
bar  in  couri  ha«l  biihert«>,  since 
iMin.  bei'ii  a  bbick  ^uit  with  white 
cravut.  In  the  previous  Imlf  cen- 
turv.  tht-ir  drf*»s  lAas  a  black  coat, 
drab  citlour  knee  brooches,  and 
^ oti  rs.  •«'*meumt  <•  t><p  li>iots:  and  ui 
the  nirnry  nnintdiaii-ly  prt-ct'din^. 
tlifir  dn  ^-  was  m  i^neti  coat,  corked 
hat.  li'iiiht  r  broichi  -.  tt>p  buois.  aini 
rutib  >*  on  the  «»liirt.  N-tw.  how. 
o\er.  ii  morion  ^^*i  curiied  that 
hencifi>iih  iho  wii^H  and  ^<*wns  of 
the  toiir  ci»urt«  ^houid  be  at  tho 
a***  /I  •*.  »!•»•»  the  dre*s  of  iho  bar. 
To  n  :iiiv.  nut  alone  outNi,le  tho 
b:ir.   but  al«i>   amoii^«»t  them.   iaIih 

\\t   iT     !lii-     Wl;!.     ;:>*^*il,    Klnl     b.lli«is, 

tl.i-*  I-- «:ume  lit  A  niaitt  r  of  cun- 
u"  ry. 

Mui*h  a^toniohniont.  indn-il.  «as 

iTtuted  iimi'li:.*'!!  the  buuibbr 
cl.i'««e'<  M^lif-Ii  tliev  saw,  for  tho 
tt-i  tiiiif.  "  !*.>  niaii\  \«MUi'.:  judu'*  4 
in  ilic  couit  house."     The  »ij,  the 


^own,  and  the  band,  were  bbso- 
ciat<'d  in  their  minds  with  the 
judicial  personage  on  the  bench. 
'I'hoy  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  court  dross,  but  even  now.  like 
thoir  superiors,  tliey  frequently  ask. 
Why  do  they  wear  those  gowns? 
why  tlio  wigs  ?  and  why  the  bands  ? 
Whence  is  that  court  costume? 
How  is  it  that  even  the  wiga  are 
of  different  make?  On  a  seijeenii 
wig  is  a  black  silk  patch,  which  is 
not  to  he  found  on  the  ordinary 
wigs  of  the  bar.  ister.  I  low  is  it  thai 
even  the  bags  are  of  different 
colour  ?^some  black,  some  tcarlet, 
au<i  sonic  blue? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  let 
us  sav  that  at  tlic  time  Israel  wa« 
ruled  by  Judges,  tho  judicial  colour 
WHS  vudot;  that  from  age  to  age 
tlie  8aine  ccdoiir  continued  to  be 
worn  until  it  became  tlie  colour 
of  the  robes  of  the  eci'lesiaslical 
judges  of  the  lioinan  Church,  from 
wliom,  during  the  struggles  be- 
twot-ii  tho  courts  of  common  law 
aiiil  th<ise  of  the  ciul  and  ecclesi* 
a^tical  law.  it  was  borrowed  by  the 
judges  o(  the  former. 

<  hi  the  continent  of  Europe  tlie 
head  dress  of  the  orocdl  was  a 
black  silk  ecclobiastical  cap.  which 
ho  wore  coming  into  court,  and 
which  was  roniovrd  when  business 
conmioncofl.  In  Kiitrland  tliis  cap 
was  W4irti.  too.  but  under  it  wm  a 
while  silk  cup.  tailed  the  coif,  the 
rea<«on  for  which  is  thus  explained. 
When  the  htru(;;:le  for  the  mastery 
between  the  civil  luid  the  common 
law  look  pla4*e  in  Kngland.  the 
eci'lor*iaitiCHl  law  vers  tail  of  whom. 
as  Connected  with  the  Church,  had 
tho  crown  of  tlieir  heads  khaven, 
the  shave- i  part  lM*iiig  called  the 
toll  sun*)  weie  b>rbiilden  by  the 
I'opo  to  appuir  in  tho  courts  of 
CiMiimon  law.  Thenceforth  the 
toii«»iiro  «Ii'«iip|K*ared  fri»m  the  dta* 
fa\oun'd  court««.  th-.tu^h,  strange  to 
S.IV,  ni»t  the  wearers  ot  tho  tonsure. 
«ho,  nheu   they  afipcared   la   the 
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regions  of  the  common  law,  wore 
the  coif,  which  completely  covered 
the  ecclesiastical  emblem ;  and  they 
reconciled  it  to  their  consciences  to 
appear  in  a  common  law  court  so 
long  as  the  tonsure  was  invisible. 
The  black,  or  coif  cap,  as  it  was 
called,  was  still  worn  on  coming 
into  court,  and  was  removed  when 
business  commenced.  It  is  now 
known  as  ''the  black  cap,"  which 
the  modem  judge  throws  over  his 
wig  when  about  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  coif,  then,  was 
never  worn  in  early  times  except 
by  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and, 
though  diminished  in  size,  it,  and 
over  it  the  black  coif  cap,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  wigs  worn  by  the 
serjeautA  of  the  present  day. 

In  1660  wigs  were  worn  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  many  of  the  judges 
and  bar  refused  to  be  disfigured  by 
this  new  decoration  ;  and  so  late  as 
1705  Queen  Anne  had  to  insist,  by 
positive  order,  that  her  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  should  wear  a 
full-bottomed  wig  in  her  presence. 
Wigs,  in  1760,  were  accepted  by 
the  Irish  bar,  and  also  by  the 
Scotch. 

The  white  bands  are  of  Jewish 
origin.  The  venerable  council  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  numbering  seventy- 
one  members,  are  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  white  and  flow- 
ing beards.  The  Jewish  lawyers,  in 
compliment  to  the  reverend  divines 
and  judges  before  whom  they 
pleaded,  wore,  in  imitation  of  their 
beard,  a  long,  full,  white,  and  fall- 
ing cambric  ruff,  which  descended 
to  the  waist,  and  which  had,  at  a 
distance,  the  appearance  of  a  beard. 
This  ruff  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
costume  of  the  Irish  bar  until  1649, 
when  it  was  cut  short  by  those  who 
abhorred  anything  that  savoured  of 
the  old  kingly  dress ;  and  as 
Charles  I.  and  his  judges  were 
remai'kable  for  the  rufis  they  wore, 
so  the  judges  of  the  Commonwealth 
shortened  theirs,  which,  when  cut  in 


two,  assumed  the  appearance  which 
they  now  display. 

The  stuff  gowns  of  the  outer  bar 
are  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  being  a 
portion  of  the  monastic  habit.  The 
broad  black  tape  which  passes  over 
the  left  shoulder  represents  the  tape 
at  whose  end  was  slung  an  open 
purse, into  which  the  grateful  clients 
were  wont  stealthily  to  drop  golden 
pieces,  as  a  quiddam  honorarium^  for 
their  advocates.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  no  lawyer 
would  presume  to  carry  a  bag  unless 
it  was  presented  to  him  by  a  king's 
counsel.  The  colours  of  the  bags 
were  then  green  for  the  courts  of 
chancery,  and  red  for  the  courts  of 
common  law,  when  carried  by  a 
silk  gown  man ;  but  purple  for  the 
courts  of  chancery,  and  black  for 
the  courts  of  common  law,  when 
borne  by  a  member  of  the  outer 
bar. 

Following  the  famine  of  1846 
many  trials — heart-rending  trials — 
are  reported  on  this  circuit. 
Thousands  perished  on  the  way- 
sides from  hunger,  while  some, 
unable  to  support  life,  took  to  the 
road,  and  lived  on  plunder.  Charit- 
able societies  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country;  and  the  humane  Lord 
George  Bentinck  proposed  to  grant 
£16,000,000  for  the  promotion  of 
railways  in  Ireland.  But  the  policy 
of  Lord  John  Russell  prevailed,  and 
the  people  were  left  under  his  rule 
to  starve -a  rule  which  he  vainly 
believed  was  grounded  on  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy. 
Amongst  the  sickening  records  of 
the  trials  in  those  yeai*s,  on  this 
circuit,  there  is  an  anecdote  that 
makes  one  smile,  even  amid  the 
wreck  of  society.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  excused  for  relating  it. 

The  going  judge  of  assize,  in 
1847,  was  trying  a  man  accused 
of  stealing  cattle  off  a  farm  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  Evidence  of  a 
former  conviction  was  being  given, 
and  counsel  for  the  crown  said  tliat 
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ho  wan  a)K>ut  to  oxamine  four  wit> 
iiesHoa  to  pn>%'e  that  the  firiHoiicr 
was  a  niHinher  of  a  lawleds  i^tn^, 
who  had  at  Clan*-(sAlwtty,  attai*k('d 
a  Ci^ivov  roiidiictiii^  the  Indian 
meal,  which  he  (coufirfel)  pro- 
iiouiioeii  mail,  Couiisicl  for  the 
prisoner  i>l'j(*cu*d  to  Uie  admisiiioa 
of  §n(*h  evidence. 

**  What.**  inquire<l  his  lonhhip. 
'*  attai'kcd  the  Indian  mail  and 
destroyed  it  near  Clare-Gal wav  '.*  ** 

Couii>el  said  that  it  was  too  true« 
that,  for  ho  cut  open  the  ba^  and 
nittde  stirabout  of  the  '*  mail.'* 

**(fod  bles4  my  soul!  by  what 
process  of  boiling;  could  that  lie 
Hi'complisheii  ?  **  said  the  judge. 
**  Why  thiH  is  moHt  perplexing!  I 
always  thought  tlic  Indian  mail 
came  into  Southampton.** 

Sliouu  of  lauv'hifr  followed,  and 
th«*  judge  who  had  nuKtaken.  or  had 
ntTfCt4Mi  to  mi<«t!tke.  tho  provincial 
dialt'Ot  of  e«iuiis(*l,  ficeniod  greatly 
aiiHiHiMi  at  Uie  mistake.  He  dis* 
allowed  the  evidence,  and  the  trial 
pr«M'oetied. 

(.'nahlt*  to  correct  his  provincial 
pronuiiriation.  ihiii  m«Miiber  of  tlie 
circuit  wail,  shortly  previoun  to  his 
death,  adiir«'»sing  the  court  in  nn\u 
|H>rt  of  a  plcA  which  he  hiid  diawn 
to  a  Kiimmoiii  and  pUint,  and  which 
the  pUindirs  cuun^el,  a  i;eiitli*miin 
of  thf*  North-4'H*«t  bar,  si>ui;ht  to  lu't 
aside  a:*  auibi'^uoiiH  and  cnib.irrttSM- 
niiT.  *'  My  lopi, '  said  Uie  C<>n- 
n:iu;;ht  lawyer.  *  tliis  is  a  g(M>d  H"y*" 
ni«*  tiling;  lh#'reby  p'fa.  •'  What !  " 
«ai«l  his  witty  opponent.  **  I  deny 
it's  a  '  play  '  at  all :  it's  a  *  farce ! '  ** 
Much  merriment  ftdlowetl  ;  the 
rt'ason  of  nhich  wa.s  manife!»t  to 
all  but  to  him  who  had  bcfii  tlie 
caii««*  of  it. 

F'lir  mirth  and  ir«^>«1  huni<*ur  the 
CoiiiiMiit^ht  ciii'UiL  wa*«  alwuvs  re- 
niMrkablf.  aii«i  am<»ni:*>t  thos«»  who 
contrihiit«*d  by  his  wit.  his  learning. 
anilhiH  hunioiir  t-iinakr  hisbrciliifn 
of  thf  circuit  happy.  «ti4  the  late 
WalttT    Uuu  ke.    h<»4|.,    ij.C ,    who 


joined  the  Connatight  Bar  SocieQr 
in  I  b3S.  With  tlie  character  of  the 
Irish  peafuint  he  was  familiar.  Mid 
he  could  tell  in  a  moment  whether 
a  witness  was  fencing  or  not  <w 
cross-examination.  His  knowletlge 
of  the  Irish  language,  too,  gave 
htm  a  power  over  them,  which 
otherH,  ignorant  of  tliat  language. 
failed  to  command.  It  wai  on  a 
summpr*s  evening,  at  the  assitea  of 
Castlehar,  that  he  took  the  artn  of 
the  writer  of  tliese  pages,  as  he 
strolled  across  the  Green  to  par* 
lake  of  the  hospitality  of  thr  judgee. 
(hi  the  way  a  countryman  addresii«d 
him,  and  said — **  Your  honour,  you 
are  employed  for  me  in  that  ease  of 
mine  tints  to  be  on  to-morrow." 

*•  Oh.  Pat.**  said  Waiter,  *•  is  t»  nt 
vou  ?  I'll  do  mv  liest  for  tou«  and 
I  got  your  brief  and  your  fee  ** 

**  Indeed."  Haid  IVit,  **  when  mj 
att<»rnev  tould  me  that  I  should  hira 
out  a  counsellor.  1  tould  him  that 
the  sorrow  liettlier  counsellor  I 
couM  buy  than  yourself,  and  by  the 
same  token  1  gavi*  him  tliree  guiucfta 
for  vour  honour." 

**Oh.  ind«*ed;  I  got  tlie  monejr 
sun*  enough.  Pat.  and  I'll  make  a 
ritfht  i^iN^I  three  guinea  sfieecb  for 
yuii ;"  and  we  **auiiten>d  on. 

We  had  not  pn>ceedetl  very  far. 
when  the  niiui.  in  a  ver^*  though tful 
mooil.  rcturiietl  and  a^ked-  -**  About 
the  thn*e-iniinea  speech,  whether  a 
four  f^iiiiea  h|>eech  would  be  betlher 
or  W4irse  ?  '* 

Wa^tAT.  amused.  answere«l  the 
question  by  asking  another. — 
*'  Whether  a  three. guinea  calf  or 
a  fitur. guinea  calf  was  the  heat  ?  ** 
The  client  acknowledged  tliat  there 
was  a  i;n*at  deal  of  sound  sense  in 
that  question,  and  immediately 
handed  him  atiothcr  guinea.  Tlie 
fellow  then  asked— **  What  is  the 
price  of  the  best  *i|»eech  out,  where 
your  hon4»ur  would  not  l»e  afeared 
of  any  man.  ay  tlier  judge  or  jury  ?  " 

Walter,  in  a  calculating  mood, 
looked  down  to  bib  boo.s.  put  up  hie 
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eye-glass,  and  eyeing  his  client,  in- 
formed him  that  ^*  five  guineas  was 
the  price  of  the  best  speech  out, 
and  that  no  man  could  make  a 
better  speech  than  that.** 

*'  Be  gorra,  then,  here  is  the 
balance  of  the  five  guineas ;  and 
let  me  see  how  you  will  now  give  it 
in  style  to  any  man  that  daar  say 
a  word  agin  me.*' 

Walter  put  the  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  and  wished  him  good  even- 
ing again,  "As  I  am,"  said  he, 
'*  going  to  dine  with  the  judges.** 

*'  To  dine  with  the  judges !  '*  said 
the  man  in  amazement.  '*  Oh. 
murther.  Let  me  see  now  that 
you  sit  next  one  of  them  shkaymers, 
and  when  you  find  him  getting  soft 
afther  dinner  tell  him  all  about  my 
case ;  and  here,  now,  is  another  two 
guineas,**  which  Walter  put  in  his 
pocket. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
was  all  done  from  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  that  the  extra 
fees  were,  the  moment  the  case 
concluded,  handed  back  by  Mr. 
Bourke   to  his  client. 


On  the  next  day,  while  this  case 
was  being  heard  in  the  record  court, 
the  crown  judge,  taking  his  seat  in 
the  otlier  court,  commenced  busi- 
ness. ^*  What  noise  is  that  ?  '*  said 
his  lordship — **  what  noise  can  that 
be?  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
will  you  cause  silence  to  be  kept  ?  ** 
*•  It  is  Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  my  lord, 
the  Queen*s  Counsel,  that  s  making 
a  speech  in  the  other  court.**  *'  Oh, 
can  that  be  possible  ?  Will  you 
go  in  and  say  that  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  his  speaking  a  little 
lower  ?  '*  The  sheriff  went  in  and  de- 
livered  his  message.  "  Ha,  I  see,'* 
said  Walter  ;  **  tell  his  lordship  that 
my  client  is  down  street,  and  he 
must  hear  me.**  Need  it  be  told 
that  loud  laughter  followed  this 
amusing  retort. 

Of  the  further  progress  of  the 
case  we  have  only  to  add  that 
Walter  obtained  a  verdict,  first 
having  entertained  the  judge,  the 
jury,  the  bar,  and  his  client  with  as 
good  a  five- guinea  speech  as  it  was 
ever  our  happiness  to  hear  him  de- 
liver. 
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Street  is  t lie  lor*:  whirli  Nature  brings. 


•t 


Is  the  Dl'RLIN  UsiVERSlTT  MaH A/IXE, 

OctoU-r,  ls7*j,amost  in torest inland 
8U'^"^(>stivc  ortirli*.  bearinf^  tlie  title 
"A  Wild  J*'lt)W«r  Sho\v."iiffordcd  nio 
fio  much  pleasure,  that  I  immediately 
reaolved  to  do  all  in  my  power 
towards  getting  up  entertuinmrnts 
of  thiii  kind,  feeliii}^  confident  that 
thrtiui:h  them  a  mc>!»t  heneficial  in- 
lluonce  mi;:ht  he  exercised  upon  at 
least  lint*  class  of  hociety,  and  in- 
dii'fcily  therefore  uiH>n  all  classes. 
C in* inn 'stances  ho i^  ever  occurred, 
whirh  prevented  me  from  carrying 
my  u'  "mI  intrntii>n*i  ini4>  extvuticm. 
oiiil  \rr\  ri'luctantlv  1  ahanduned 
mv  M:h«'nie.  But  1  «lid  so  in  the 
firm  i*i>ii\  lotion  that  others,  more 
capaMf.  wouM  t:iki*  up  the  matter 
So  plfa»iintly  hroui^ht  htt'ofi'  their 
ni»ti'*t'  in  thf  articl*  referred  to, 
and  that  they  ( perhaps  even  more 
0O!i\ili<'i-d  th:in  I  of  t}|P  hilirfits  to 
be  drriwd  trotn  sui'li  iij-^titutions) 
wnuM  •xtTi  lhiin*i'lvi--i  in  the  utmost 
to  pi<>nii>tc  them.  an«l  thus  add  une 
m<  I'*  t<-«»timunv  t<*  the  tniih  of  tliut 
reni:irk  : 


"ir*.^  I  .inv  ■ii'i.<V   \\a^^   thrre   are  ti> 


In  thi-i  I  xpfi'tiiti  n,  h<>wi.'ver.  I 
h:ivi-  bton  di^iipp 'iijt*  •!.  ^luny 
ninntii-  hive  eLip***  <I.  and  otiil.  •«'> 
fir  a-  I  ran  hour.  Ju*  ih:i:npi  n  of 
the  iMM*»*  h;l'»  appi  iirfd  Siirpfiied 
at  tia^.  aitd  aiihenn;:  :is  tirinly  a*% 
c\<  1  t>i  niv  ori'jiml  belief  that  miM 
fl'VNi  r  >hi>w<i  nii^ht.  if  pri>p«  riy 
mana.'i'd.  be  made  the  instrument^i 
of  murh  ^•M><|,  and  the  ^ource  of 
many  blos^ing^  to  all  cloiac^  v(  our 


community.  I  can  no  1onf;er  refrain 
from  taking;  up  my  pen  to  make  a 
a  few  remarks. 

To  i^o  back.  Uien.  to  my  starting- 
point.  In  the  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  to  which  I  am 
mainly  indebted  for  turning  my 
attention  to  the  importance  of  thta 
subject,  thcr  writer,  after  condemning 
in  no  very  (gentle  terms  the  great 
tlower  shows  of  the  present  day — 
** galas.**  ho  says,  "with  £'\00  in 
prizes,"  and  niaintaininf*  that  thej 
arc  sociallv  a  mistake  and  calculated 
to  da  mischief  (a  point  on  which 
I  cannot  entirely  agree,  even  while 
admitlin<{  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  his  btatements),  proceeds  to 
describe  a  vriiil  jhyrrr  show,  an 
entertainment  of  a  ver}*  different 
kiiitl,  ut  which  he  chanced  to  lie 
present,  and  which,  he  says,  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  plea&antett 
sights  he  ever  witnessed.  It  waa 
held,  he  tells  us.  in  the  schoolniom 
of  a  eliureh.  in  a  pr-tvincial  town, 
the  exhibitors  bein^  the  pupils  of 
tlie  !»eho4d.  The  nei'.;hbourhood 
was  bv  no  means  a  rir?«t-Fato  one, 
nur  was  the  sehoolrocmi  a  particu* 
iarly  (^ood  one.  but  there  was  a 
fre>thne*«s  ant  I  a  simplicity  about 
the  whole  thin*,;  which,  contrasted 
with  the  dulnc'^s  and  stereotyped 
mu>;ni  lice  nee  uf  our  *'  tame  **  flower 
hhow>.  as  he  calls  them,  attracted 
him  indescribably.  The  charge  for 
admi>!iion  t  >  this  hhow  was  three 
I>ence.  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  and 
one  |N.'nny  afterwards.  The  room 
was  prettily  wreatlied  with  ever- 
greens ;  and  upon  tables  in  the 
centre  were  raii^'eti  the  lH>uqueta  of 
wild   flu«en»,  and   the  competitive 
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clusters  of  wild  roses,  ferns  and 
grasses.  Bows  of  bright-faced  lads 
and  lasses,  the  children  of  the 
school,  who  of  course  were  admitted 
free,  and  groups  of  men  and  women, 
the  parents  of  the  little  ones,  looked 
on  with  interest,  while  the  judge,  a 
nurseryman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
criticised  the  offerings  and  awarded 
the  prizes.  The  latter  consisted 
of  simple,  inexpensive  articles,  as, 
for  example — a  flower  vase,  a  book 
on  wild  flowers,  a  framed  picture, 
a  book  on  British  ferns,  and  so  on. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  entertain- 
ment, we  are  informed,  did  not 
exceed  two  pounds,  which  was  more 
than  defrayed  by  the  receipts  at  the 
door,  these  amounting  to  £2  lOs. 

Could  we  have  a  prettier  little 
tableau?  Immediately,  upon  read- 
ing the  description  of  it,  I  fancied 
I  saw  before  my  eyes  the  green- 
wreathed  schoolroom,  with  the 
many  tempting  nosegays  of  wild 
flowers,  all  arranged,  as  we  are 
told,  most  cunningly  and  most 
charmingly  in  whatever  crockery 
jugs  or  ewers  the  cottage  homes 
could  best  supply  —  the  lack  of 
beauty  in  these  homely  vessels 
being  concealed  by  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  green  leaves  and 
bending  sprays.  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  eager  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  happy  smiles  which 
beamed  from  parents'  eyes,  as  little 
Jack  or  little  Polly,  with  blushing 
modesty,  carried  off  a  trophy.  I 
thought  of  the  rambles  there  had 
been  to  procure  these  "posies," 
of  the  hours  spent  in  the  fields 
instead  of  in  the  crowded  streets, 
of  the  stores  of  health  laid  up,  of 
the  pleasant  thoughts  and  feelings 
awakened  in  the  young  hearts,  and 
of  the  beautiful  glow  brought  into 
the  young  faces  by  the  healthful 
excitement  and  the  looking  forward 
to  possible  prizes.  Yes,  I  thought 
of  all  this,  imagination  brought  the 
picture  in  glowing  colours  before 
me.    And  now,  sitting  here  with 


summer  breezes  wafting  me  whisper- 
ings of  countless  treasures,  on  hill, 
in  wood  and  dale,  I  think  of  it  all 
again,  and  I  long,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  longing,  to  see  it,  not 
merely  in  fancy  but  in  reality.  This 
longing  it  is  which  urges  me  to  call 
upon  all  those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing towards  advancing  the  work. 
It  is  a  good  work,  a  work  calculated 
to  produce  great  and  unthought-of 
results;  like  the  tiny  seeds  sown 
in  the  furrows  of  the  field,  it  may 
bear  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest, 
may,  figuratively  speaking,  bring 
"olive  branches"  to  despairing 
hearts,  "  leaves  of  healing "  to  sad- 
dened lives.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  over  estimate  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  work.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  before,  that  I  firmly  believe  an 
immense  amount  of  good  might  be 
done  by  setting  on  foot  among 
us  simple,  homely  entertainments, 
like  the  wild  flower  show  I  have 
described. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  so 
calculated  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  the  cultivation 
among  them  of  that  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  the  germ  of  which  is 
implanted  in  every  human  breast, 
and  which  is  a  feeling  capable  of 
the  greatest  development.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement,  many  valu- 
able authorities  could  be  quoted. 
Channing,  for  one,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  Uiat  **  no  man  receives  the 
true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom  the 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not 
cherished."  And  throughout  this 
universe  of  ours,  there  is  ample 
provision  for  this  principle.  Scarcely 
anything  is  so  universally  diffused 
as  beauty — could  we  but  see  it,  it 
is  everywhere.  It  looks  down  at  us 
from  the  stars,  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  sunsets.  It  rests  on  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  far-away  hills,  and 
trembles  in  the  glittering  dew-drop 
at  our  feet  It  peeps  up  shyly  from 
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the  opening*  peUls  of  the  flowers, 
and  wiives  above  us  in  the  leafy 
branchcR  of  the  trees.  In  the  <Inz- 
zling  brightness  of  the  noontide  it 
ahines  upon  us  :  and  in  tlie  deepen- 
ing shadows  of  the  twili(;ht  it  still 
surrounds  us —the  whole  world  is 
flooded  with  it.  But  t>o  blunted 
are  our  senses,  that  frequently  wc 
are  totally  unconscious  of  its  pro- 
senre.  1  ^id  we  but  r(*ali/o  fully  how 
all|>en'ading  it  is.  how  it  lurks  in 
c%'ery  nook  and  comer,  and  enfolds 
us  on  every  side,  wc  should  be  in- 
finittdv  better,  and,  of  nocessitv. 
infinitely  hapjaer  than  we  are. 

Now  there  is  no  way  by  which 
this  feeling  can  be  better  cultivated 
than  by  studying  the  works  of 
nature.  The  greatest  benefactors 
of  our  race,  those  who  have  been 
the  truef^t  men.  the  noblfst  t)rmker.4, 
tlie  sagest  phil«'S(iphers,  and  the 
subliniest  poct^ :  nil,  in  fart,  in  whom 
the  lo%*e  i*f  tlic  beautiful,  the  /rif/y 
beautit'ul.  ami  m ri'<«sunlv  thenforc 
of  the  g«MHl.  hii<i  bt't-n  nio*>t  highly 
deTcloped.  hu\e  ha«l  this  feeling 
fostered  and  strengthem  d  by  coni- 
Tuuning  with  natun*.  who.  to  u^e 
the  words  of  unc  of  hi  r  nxoai  ardent 
disciples. 

••  Nf  vor  ili»l  U  tray 
Th**  heart  thii  l.vi  I  hi-r :*•••• 
♦  •  •  hhi*  r.in  •"'  iiif«'riii 
The  mind  that  14  witliin  ii<.  so  iropr«*Ks 
Willi  quir(i:f -<  an«l  lt;uiity.  ntnl  »<•  ftfd 
With  lofty  thwU;:!it.-.  tl.:it  liiitlur  vvil 

trni^nKS, 
IXksh  juil^nnt  ixU.  nor  tlie  ^ULcrs  of  ael- 

fi>h  iiti  11. 
Nor^r^*  tiL^'if  wht-rt*  iiu  kiiidii*  as  in,  nor 

all 
The  drrarr  intf  r«"'''Ur*<»  «  f  dailv  life. 
Shall  cVr  prtvuil  a;:iiiri«t  u«.  or  iii»turb 
Otu*  eh«f-rful  faiti}  that  all  which   we 

Uh.II 
Ii  full  of  blrShin^^ 

Tlie  contemplation  of  nature 
arouses  generous  emotions  and  loftv 
aspirations.  To  quote  the  remark 
of  William  Howitt:  "Nature  is  a 
great  moral  agent ; "  and  the  same 


authority  a%'ers  it  as  one  of  the  moal 
fearless  articles  of  his  creed,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man,  ii> 
whom  the  lovo  of  nature  is  onee 
firmly  established,  ever  to  become 
really  bad.  His  soul  may  be  said 
to  bo  brought  into  liabitual  unioo 
with  the  Autlior  of  Nature ; 

**  Haunted  for  ever  by  tlie  eternal  mind* 


Agreeing  with  this  opinion,  as 
all  must,  nioR*  or  less,  never  at  any 
time  should  wc  loso  an  opportiinitr 
of  cultivating  this  sentiment  among 
the  liumbler  classes  of  the  people* 
those  classes  who  of  necessity  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
crowded  strei*ts  and  dingy  allcTS, 
places  nhere  tliere  are  few  elevating 
influences  and  few  simple  enjoy- 
ments, and  where  too  often  the 
wear}'  struggle  for  the  daily  bread 
brings  sadness  and  devpoiidcncj, 
excluding  all  thoughts  of  giK>d 

To  n-vert  then  to  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Here,  a  simple  and 
pleasant  opportunity  presents  itself 
of  aitling  in  the  development  of  this 
innate  principle  of  the  human  hcArt : 
for  that  the  love  of  tlic  beautiful  and 
wonderful  wi>rks  of  nature  m  an 
innate  principle  1  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt;  it  is  a  principle 
interwoven  with  the  In-ing  of  the 
pocr  negl(*ct4'd  dweller  in  gloonij 
courts,  who  never  saw  the  hilla  or 
trees,  just  as  much  as  with  that  of 
him  who  roain>  in  gladness  through 
tlie  ^int;ing  wootls.  But  it  is  a 
principle,  like  all  principles,  re- 
quiring cultivation.  The  seeds  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  preeiona 
plants,  left  unrared  for.  will  shrirel 
up  and  come  to  nought,  we  mat 
cultivate  them. — it  will  not  do  to 
put  tliem  into  anv  piece  of  groaiid 
and  then  go  ancl  leave  them,  ex- 
pecting tliem  to  come  to  perfeetioii ; 
we  must  pn-parc  the  soil  for  them, 
we  mast  give  them  light  and  snii- 
shine,  we  must  water  tliem,  we  muai 
protect  them,  we  must  guard 
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tkeir  being  choked  by  weeds  and 
briers, — and  then,  when  we  have 
done  all  this,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  looking  for  them  to  blossom  out 
into  the  beauty  and  the  gmce  which 
belong  to  their  natures.  It  is  just 
60  with  the  principles  implanted  in 
the  human  heart — they  must  be 
-cultivated  if  we  expect  them  ever 
to  come  to  anything.  When,  there- 
fore, an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
them  presents  itself  to  our  notice, 
should  we  not  all  embrace  it  ?  Such 
an  opportunity  is  now  before  us ; 
a  little  friendly  co-operation,  a  firm 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
a  determination  to  make  it  of  value, 
and  we  might  soon  have  among  us 
frequent  wild  flower  shows,  charm- 
ing, elevating,  refreshing  little  en- 
tertainments. They  need  not  be 
<;onfined  to  country  districts :  every 
ragged  school  in  every  crowded 
town,  every  industrial  school,  every 
society  of  every  kind  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  resort,  might 
have  its  wild  flower  show.  Nor  is 
it  even  at  all  necessary  that  these 
fetes  should  be  confined  to  schools 
or  to  children — there  might  be 
Working  Men's  flower  shows,  Mill 
Workers  flower  shows,  flower  shows 
of  many  kinds  and  belonging  to 
various  associations— the  matter  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  expansion. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  shall 
speak  only  of  those  which  might  be 
•organized  for  the  young  folks,  and 
of  the  good  they  might  do. 

It  is  impossible  for  even  the 
most  unobsenant  individual  to 
pass  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  our  towns  and  not  notice  the 
multitudes  of  ragged,  unkempt 
children,  who  hang  about  during 
a  considerable  part  of  every  day, 
doing  nothing  but  getting  into 
mischief.  Any  one  who  walks 
down  one  of  our  back  streets  on 
a  summers  afternoon  must  be 
shocked  at  the  amount  of  squab- 
bling, scolding,  fighting,  stone- 
throwing,  and  universal   mischief- 


making,  which  goes  on  among  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  population; 
shocked,  too,  at  the  listless  bearing, 
the  languid  gait,  and  the  prema- 
turely old  look  upon  many  of  the 
faces  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if 
some  inducement  were  oflered, 
many  an  hour,  now  lost  in  the  way 
we  have  described,  would  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful  open  country, 
among  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  rustling  of  the  trees.  If  our 
schools  had  their  flower  shows,  and 
if  a  child  knew  that  by  bringing  a 
pretty  little  **  posy,"  gathered  and 
arranged  entirely  by  himself,  he 
might  get  a  book,  or  a  whip,  or  a 
top,  would  he  not  sometimes  forego 
the  amusement  of  lounging  about 
dusty  comers,  throwing  stones,  or 
running  after  carriage  wheels,  and 
wander  out  into  the  fields,  in  search 
of  the  flowery  treasures  ?  A  healthy 
spirit  of  emulation  would  be  excited 
among  the  children;  fathers  and 
mothers,  too,  would  share  in  the 
joy  of  the  little  ones,  and  would 
often  snatch  an  hour  irom  the  toil- 
some, bustling  life,  to  go  with  them 
to  places  where  they  could  not  go 
alone.  Meadows  would  be  traversed, 
lanes  explored,  mountain  sides 
climbed,  and  river  banks  delighted 
in.  Unconsciously,  the  eye  and  the 
taste  would  be  cultivated;  and,  by 
degrees,  rambles,  undertaken  at 
first  in  the  anticipation  of  prizes, 
would  come  to  be  loved  for  their 
own  sakes ;  and  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that,  in  after  years,  many  a 
hard-working  man,  and  many  a 
busy  mother  of  a  family,  would  look 
back  witli  delight  to  the  happy  days 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  wild 
flower  shows,  and  would  remember 
with  gratitude  those  who  by  this 
simple  means  first  taught  them  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and,  by  doing  so,  helped  them  to 
rise 

"  From  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God." 
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Now  is  the  time  to  set  to  work. 
Aft  I  raise  iriv  head  nnd  look 
out  of  my  wiiuiow,  I  see  Imw  on 
ever\*  Ma  the  '•crown  of  venhire," 
noiselessly  wovt-n  by  the  8pring- 
time,  has  ^iven  place  to  the  f^ramlcr 
(lia«Iem  of  sum  hut  :  in  its  turn  to 
be  fsucceetled  hy  the  ruj^sot  splen- 
dour of  th(»  autiiiiin.  KejiMoin'^  in 
ail  this  bfinity,  present  nnd  (>ro- 
8pfCliv!».  1  crieve  for  tlie  poor  rily- 
dwcllors  who  do  not  see  it.  and  I 
wi*ih  1  could  brill*;  th«^m  all  into 
the  woods  to  hear  **  llie  manifold 
Voices  of  n.itun*/*  nnd  to  bo  tuu(*ht 
through  the  divine  mini<*tn'  of 
flowers  nntl  birds.  1  fn-l  assurt.'d 
that  the  n:inistrv  woiiM  not  erase 
with  the  tirminalion  of  the  rarnbles; 
back  into  the  :;lonmy  h«imt's  w.tiild 
be  carried  little  bit^  ot  frohno^, 
littlt'  u'ltMinH  of  sun*>hiiie. 

Now,  if  ;in  impftu**  wt-re  ;:ivfn  to 
Country  miiiblcs,  if  an  object  were 
to  b«*  attuincfl.  a  prize  peihups  to 
be  Won.  it  umild  a'«toni*li  u<<  to  *^ee 
with  wliiit  MuinK-rtiil  ahifritv  thev 
would  be  uniiiTtakcn :  nnd  1  know 
that  lon^  At'ii  rward-^  their  bmrfifial 
inllui-ncc  wnuM  be  iVlt  Onr  tl"w»'r 
showft  wiiuld  be  of  value,  ntit  only 
directlv  but  iri<iiri'ctlv.  Wrre  pri/i"4 
offert  ti  for  thr  b» -l  box  ol  «_:rMwin;» 
primrose^.  i-ultiv:i!«d  at  a  ciiild's 
own  wimlow ;  f<<r  tijir  |*ri-!t:i'<it  little 
violet  plaiit ;  I  ^r  tlie  n;«««t  lu\iiii:int 
hti!e  rollt  r:ion  of  ti-riio.  \%«>ul  1  ni>t 
much  be  doiii!  ti»w:ird^  biautiiwiMr; 
thf  humi  le  hiinii  s  in  tbt-  u*ti-iiipts 
I  >  u'.un  tin  •»!•  t.iid«»  *  Tf\njir  ti>  pro- 
dui'f  si.iiiithin',;  worth  showini:  f<»r 
c*'nipe:i'i'>n,  httle  tiiii*<-ri  would, 
una*«ar«'  bnn'.:  tnuehes  of  •;reeiin<*«*s 
anil  bf  :iutv  about  window^  \o,t  often 
lillcd  with  ilu^t  and  Cid>\^ebs:  the 
wind-iw<*.  too.  Wi.uld  bii%f  to  be 
opt'iicd.  or  the  pl.i!its  w  -iild  not 
i;r«>w.  aii'l  tliH  wiiidd  lo  another 
pi^od  I  lid  iircouiplished.  In  time, 
older  fi n^'cr«  woubi  Iram  t«»  take  an 
interf^t  m  the  work  »«Tiii-.;  huw  it 
Lrightrni-d  b<>th  thr  ehildim  and 
the  home** ;  and  by  degrees,  as  the 


subtle  influences  of  beauty  and 
perfume  would  come  to  be  felt. 
goo4l  thoughts  would  be  awakened, 
and  lon^in>:s  to  live  a  better  and  a 
nobler  life  would  be  called  forth. 

All  little  children  have  a  love  for 
flowers,  it  is  a  feeling  as  natural  u> 
them  as  is  the  love  of  their  motlier'a 
face.  Who  anion •;  us  has  not  felt 
saddened  s^nietimes  when,  return- 
ing flowerdaden  from  a  country 
ramble,  a  troop  of  little  ragged 
creatures  have  come  clustering 
nround  us  imploring  a  "posy?" 
Have  we  not  veanied  to  take  them 
to  the  gre«*n  lanes  and  show  tlieni 
where  and  how  the  primroses  grow*' 
I  have  seldom  seen  grcster  delight 
depicted  on  any  countenance  tlian 
I  once  saw  one  summer's  evening 
on  the  faces  of  twi»  little  beggar 
boys,  who  had  di!»Ci>vcred  lying 
upon  the  parched  pavement  of  the 
strvL-t.  a  gnu«ly  piece  of  fuchsia; 
thev  seemed  to  elon*  in  it  as  if  thev 
h:iil  found  a  mine  of  gidtl.  i^fien, 
this  circumstance  has  recurred  lo 
mv  memorv.  and  alwii\s  in  it«  train 
has  e<»me  a  pans;  of  *>orrow  at  the 
thnii<;ht  of  how  fn-ipiently.  in  after 
vear-*.  this  feel  in  i; — tliis  b»ve  of  the 
beautiful  as  manifested  in  the 
tb'Wirfts  at  our  fei-t— one  of  the 
hint  and  purest  ferliii^^s  in  oar 
nature.  Iom's  all  its  ennobling 
powt  r  for  luek  of  cuirivntioii.  1  do 
not  think  that  tin*  fi  fling  ever  be- 
comes eniirr/tf  extin^uisheil.  tliough 
for  want  of  be  in*.'  foi>tere«l  and 
eultivuteil  it  may  np|H-ar  to  do  ao. 
In  the  midst  of  tht*  busiest,  most 
toiUome  careers,  men.  apparently 
hardened  a;!ainst  all  softening  in* 
fluences.  ha\e  Uen  known  to  have 
been  inoM^l  by  the  sight  of  a 
himple  tlitwiT,  ■  dean  dacques  llotia* 
Ki-au.  we  an-  tttitl.  wept  ii|Hin  be- 
holfling  a  periwinlb* ;  and  it  ia 
touching  to  re  lid  of  the  slave,  who, 
t><ni  from  the  ^llore«l  of  the  Orinoco^ 
kifi^d  with  teui»  a  plant  from  hia 
Country-. 

How   much   ini^Mit   be   done   to 
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make  this   love   of   the    beautiful 
become    a    deep,    enriching,    per- 
manent principle  of  our  natures! 
In  these  days  of  progress,  when 
one  scheme   after  another  is   ori- 
ginated to  better  the   condition  of 
our  people,  when    schools  of   all 
kinds    abound,   and  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  meet  us  at 
every  turn,  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  how  very  much  we  do  to 
cultivate  the  intellects  and  to  feed 
and    clothe    the    bodies    of   those 
around   us,   how  wonderfully  little 
to  improve  the  hearts;   though,  to 
be    sure,    the    cultivation    of    the 
intellect,   and  the  amelioration  of 
su£fering  tend,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  produce  this  other  result;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  utter 
one  word  in  disparagement  of  these 
valuable    institutions,    or    of    the 
worthy  promoters   of   them.      On 
the    contrary,    I    feel    inclined    to 
uphold  and  support  institutions  of 
the  kind   by  every  means   in  my 
power.     But  I  cannot   think   that 
they  are    all-sufficient.      I   cannot 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Rationalist, 
which  maintains  that  a  cultivated 
understanding  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  men  good.   The  Rationalist 
tells  us  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, and  sin  will  disappear ;  to  teach 
men  by  a  knowledge  of  political  eco- 
nomy, anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  that 
sin  will  cause  pain  and  misery,  and 
sin  will  be  abandoned.    In  common 
with  many  others,  I  feel  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  to  improve 
the  world.     By  all  means,  cultivate 
the  understanding ;  let  light  stream 
into  it  from  ever}'  quarter ;  multiply 
schools  and  colleges.   By  all  means, 
too,  feed  and  clothe  the  body,  build 
hospitals,  and  found  clothing  socie- 
ties.    But  our  efforts  should  not 
stop  here,   for,   as  it  takes  many 
kinds  of  men  to  make  a  world,  so 
it  takes  many  various  influences  to 
make  a  perfect  human  being.    Not 
only  must  the  intellect  be  cultivated 
and    the  body  protected,  but  the 


heart,  also,  the  affections,  the  deep, 
hidden,  feelings  of  our  nature  must 
be  awakened  and  developed.     Nor, 
in  order  to  do  this,   is  it  at  all 
necessary  that  we  should  diminish 
our  exertions  in  other  directions  ? — 
every  good  work   runs    into    and 
helps  to  promote  every  other  good 
work;    and  what  I  am  urging  is, 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  our 
usefulness,  not  the  abandoning  one 
branch  for  the    sake  of   another. 
Show  men    the    beautiful  of   life, 
teach  them  to  appreciate  this  beau- 
tiful, teach  them   to  love   it  \vith 
a  reverent  love — and  their  hearts 
must    be    softened    and    purified. 
Give   them   frequent  opportunities 
of  studying  the  works  of  nature, 
each  one  of  which  bears   stamped 
upon  it  the  divine  impress  of  this 
all-pervading  presence — beauty ;  let 
them  study  them  not  only  in  the 
glass  cases  and  the  musty  rooms  of 
our  museums,  but  out  in  the  open 
country,  which,  as  the  poet  says,  is 
God*s  work  as  the  town  is  man*s. 
Help    them    to    understand    these 
works,  to  interpret  them,  to  read 
their   language,   to    recognize    the 
order  and  harmony  which  exist  in 
them — help  them  to  see  in  them 
the  manifestation  of  infinite  power 
and  infinite  goodness. 

And  here  I  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion — Would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan,  I  wonder,  if,  among  our 
many  schemes  for  advancing  the 
public  interest,  some  of  our  noble 
philanthropists  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  getting 
up  some  kind  of  working  garden 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  ?  some 
place  where  they  could  be  trained 
to  take  an  interest  in,  and  to  feel 
a  love  for  the  many  and  various 
and  beautiful  productions  of  nature  ? 
A  piece  of  ground,  say  an  acre,  or 
two  acres,  might  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  This  could  be  divided 
into  small  portions  of  different 
sizes,  each  portion  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  railing  or  a  wooden  paling. 
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Boys  and  p■'1^i.  say  from  seven 
years  of  a^e  up  to  sixteen  it  seven- 
teen,  or  to  whatever  8«^o  might  be 
agreed  upon,  nii«{ht  uiK)n  payment 
of  a  small  sum,  weekly  or  monthly, 
become  temporary  possessor-i  of 
tliest!  little  embryo  pirdens,  with 
full  permission  to  work  in  them 
from  a  certain  hour  in  the  moniinf; 
till  a  specified  hour  in  the  evening. 
Tliere  should  he  a  co«io  of  rules 
drawn  up.  the  infrin«;er  of  any  of 
Uiese  to  be  liable  to  tlie  payment  of 
a  sintdl  fine :  als4>.  there  should  bo 
a  committee  to  bee  that  these  rules 
were  carrie«l  into  execution.  A 
judicious,  well'tniined  gardener 
ouglit  to  be  Bpp(»inte«l  to  superin- 
tend tlie  works  of  Uic  childri-n,  and 
to  te.ii*h  them  pnyperly  the  art  of 
f;ardciiin^:  but  all  the  work  should 
be  done  by  themstrlvi's  ;  and.  indeed, 
after  the  lir>l  fi'W  preliminary  direc 
tions  ihev  should  be  left  very  much 

m  m 

to  the  'guidance  of  their  own  sense 
and  (lisceniment — no  informatittn 
to  l>e  ^iven  to  them  till  they  i\* 
prc<*<ied  a  desire  for  it;  tliis  liesire 
to  be  elicited  by  the  periodical 
ofli  riiif;  of  rewariis  and  prizes, 
eithrr  uf  money  ur  of  such  articles 
as  would  be  arran^'etl  bv  the  com- 
mitte*'  There  miuht  be  pii/*>s 
iiiTf-red  r»r  the  bf*t  cultivated 
;::irtlrii :  for  th<*  most  tastefully 
uri;in^e>l  ^'^rib'n  ;  for  the  prettiist 
little  rockt'n* ;  fur  the  tinest  en^p 
of  •^iruwberrii'S ;  for  the  swr«  test 
bank  f»f  \ioletJi ;  for  the  ricliest 
wjlUtltiwer.  an<l  so  on.  Also  for 
the  b«<«i  Collections  of  '/nV*/  plants 
— the  preparing  an^i  arran;;ing  uf 
which  Would  require  knowledge, 
and  would  give  occupation  in  tlia 
winti-r  evening*.  i:*eeds  of  tbiwers, 
or  of  vei^e tables,  according  to  the 
ta.sti's  of  the  various  hltlf  cultivators, 
might  l»e  purchased  from  the  gar- 
ilt-ner,  ur  tliey  might  be  bestowed 
for  go. id  conduct.  At  certAin  sea- 
fton»  there  should  b«?  tlower  nhows  ; 
and  there  might  aNo  l>e  some  plan 
iged  for  the  sale  of  the  Tarioiu 


products  of  the  little  gardens — the 
proceetls.  of  course,  to  go  to  those 
who  sold,  which  would  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  tlie  youthful 
gardeners. 

To  do  all  this  would  of  course 
require  some  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  but  I  think  the  outlay  would 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  bene- 
ficial results.  It  may  be  urged  also 
Uiat  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
n«»  time  for  occupations  of  thla 
kind.  1  know  that  ven*  few  of  them 
could  devote  wliole  days  to  the 
work,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should:  the  kind  of  garden 
proposed  would  bo  a  place  to  which 
they  might  resort  in  spare  hours, 
either  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening,  and  on  holidays:  a  place 
where  they  might  get  hcaltliful 
relaxation  and  pleasant  enjoyment 
combined,  if  they  choose,  with 
valuable  instniction.  all  which 
would  6en«l  them  back  with  renewed 
hope  antl  en  erg}'  to  the  weary  tread* 
null  of  the  facti>r}'.  orthe  sad«leiiing 
drudgi-ry  of  the  home.  Ac  any  rate, 
J  tlnnk  the  experiment  would  be 
worth  trving.  "Kverv  one."  llowitt 
savs.  **  who  a-^sisth  to  turn  the 
attention  of  our  youth  to  subjects 
which  must  l«'a«l  them  out  to  the 
country.  d<»es  good  service:''  and 
Mich  men  as  (nlbert  White,  Bewick, 
and  Kvelyn.  who.  by  tlie  genius  they 
ca-t  amund  their  works,  attracted 
thuu«aiidM  to  woodland  haunts  and 
sylvan  glades,  should,  he  cousiden, 
be  classed  amongst  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  tlie  human  rare. 

Kvery  plan,  at  all  practicable, 
which  has  for  its  object  tlie  remoTal 
of  the  children  of  our  poor  from 
the  too  often  demoralizing  sur* 
rounding^  of  their  daily  life,  and 
the  bringing  tliem  under  the  loving 
iulluence  of  great  Nature's  teaching, 
if  oiilv  for  one  half,  hour  in  tiMl 
wet*k.  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
That  tlie  plan  I  propose  is  most 
ini|Mfrfect.  and  o|>en  to  many  objee* 
tions,  I  am  fully  aware;  but,  still. 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  advance  it,  as 
perhaps  it  may  serve,  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  else,  as  a  groundwork, 
a  sort  of  foundation-stone,  for  the 
huilding  up  of  something  better. 
To  country  proprietors,  anxious  to 
improve  the  people  upon  their 
estates,  it  may,  perchance,  suggest 
ideas,  to  be  worked  out  according 
to  their  various  tastes  and  oppor- 
tunities. I  earnestly  hope  that 
such  may  be  the  case.  And  I  shall 
rejoice  if,  by  any  remarks  I  have 
made,  I  succeed  in  arousing  even 
one  individual  to  feel  with  meUhe 
importance  of  cultivating  man's 
innate  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
as  an  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
elevating  the  mass  of  the  people; 
and  the  value  of  the  study  of  nature 
as  a  means  to  this  end. 

No  page  in  the  great  Book  of 
Nature,  a  book  full  of  pages,  many 
still  unread,  could  contain  anything 
more  instructive  or  entertaining 
than  is  contained  in  those  pages 
which  relate  to  the  vast  world  of 
plants — no  study  could  be  more 
useful  than  the  study  of  these 
widely  spread  objects.  As  a  well- 
known  author,  in  a  work  just  pub- 
lished, remarks  on  this  subject : 
"The  human  mind  could  not  take 
in  a  more  profitable,  more  solid, 
or  a  healthier  kind  of  food."  And 
to  the  young,  in  particular,  this 
study  is  peculiarly  adapted.  To 
them,  everything  is  new  and  fresh ; 
iu  childhood,  vegetation  has  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  us — in  those 
opening  days  of  life  we  observe 
more  closely  and  appreciate  more 
heartily  than  in  later  years,  and 
what  is  learnt  then  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  in 
a  letter  recently  given  to  the  world 
by  his  able  biographer,  Theodore 


Martin,  makes  some  valuable  re- 
marks. This  good  man  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  art  of  garden- 
ing presented  great  attractions,  and 
who  believed  that  this  art  possesses 
the  power  of  calling  into  play  some 
of  our  noblest  faculties,  and  of 
awakening  some  of  our  purest 
feelings.  He  says:  "The  artist 
who  lays  out  the  work,  and  devises 
a  garment  for  a  piece  of  ground, 
has  the  delight  of  seeing  his  work 
live  and  grow  hour  by  hour;  and 
while  it  is  growing,  he  is  able  to 
polish,  to  cut  and  carve,  to  fill  up 
here  and  there,  to  hope,  and  to 
love.^* 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  Nature's 
Book  is  full  of  interest ;  even  in  the 
darkest  days  of  winter  we  meet  with 
pages  delightful  to  read.  But  it  is 
now,  when  summer  is  over  the 
earth,  that  the  story  seems  really 
**  the  story  without  an  end  ;**  each 
"  hour  new  leaves  are  turned  for  us, 
new  pictures  painted,  new  treasures 
unrolled.  Shall  we  turn  aside,  and 
leave  the  tale  unread  ?  Should  we 
not  rather  both  read  it  ourselves 
and  help  all  others  to  read  it  too  ? 
Should  we  not,  by  wild  flower 
shows,  by  working  gardens,  and 
by  eveiy  other  means  in  our  power, 
invite  our  little  children,  our  little 
street  arabs,  to  open  the  beautiful 
volume  and  learn  the  lessons  it 
teaches  ? 

**  Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings. 

Come  forth  into  the  light    of 

things. 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

'*  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  vou  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

SiLlNA  HOOOKS, 

Belfast. 
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Gertrude*M  Journal, 

July.  1S70. 

The  declaration  of  war  buret  upon 
us  like  a  thunder-bolt.  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  possible.  My  uncle 
and  Hubert  arc  as  black  as  night. 
Hubert  ettpecially  amazes  me  by  his 
utter  want  of  patriotism.  1  find  it 
impossible  to  underetand  how  hatred 
for  a  government  can  go  the  length 
of  extinguiiihiug  in  a  man*8  heart 
all  love  of  his  country.  My  heart 
bleeds  to  think  of  the  suffering  this 
war  will  cause*.  We,  of  course, 
aliall  not  vce  with  t»ur  eyes  its  hor- 
rible ravages,  but  what  mill  it  be 
in  the  unfortunate  provinces  most 
likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  it  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  our  time  war  cannot 
be  what  it  formerly  was.  The  idea 
of  humanity,  the  feeling  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  peoples  hare 
made  too  much  progress  for  that, 
^len  cannot  now  bt*  cold  blooded ly 
ferocinui ;  human  life  is  a  thing 
aacred  in  all  men's  e\  cs,  and  the  con- 
science  of  all  would  revolt  against 
useless  cruelty.  Igoonrepc^atingthis 
to  myself  to  reassure  myst-lf,  and  yet 
my  heart  is  aching  and  cr}ing  out 
incessantly,  ^'  O  God,  have  pity  on 
those  two  unhappy  countries !  **  Paris 
ia  like  a  fever  patient,  at  one  mo- 
ment given  up  to  fits  of  delirium, 
the  next  down  in  the  gloomiest  de- 
jection. I^st  evening  groups  of 
n  walked  down  the  Boulevard, 
ing  the  Marseillaise  and  crying. 


"  A  Berlin  .'**  But  the  populaiioo 
in  general  stood  aloof*  gloomy  and 
silent. 

AVe  were  at  the  window ;  Hubert 
stood  away  alone,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"  These  wretches,'*  said  he,  "  are 
paid  to  cover  us  with  shame  in  the 
eves  of  Europe.  It  will  be  said, 
tliat  Paris  heard  with  acclamatioiis 
the  announcement  of  this  idiotic, 
infamoua  war,  and  there  will  be 
found  good  men  enough  ready  to 
believe  it.  In  an^  case,  we  desenre 
all  that  can  be  aaid  against  us  after 
these  twenty  years  of  dastardlioest 
and  degradation.** 

"  I  don't  like  bearing  established 
powere  spoken  ill  of,**  said  my  aunt ; 
*'  we  should  not  forget  that  God 
puts  the  sword  into  the  hand  of 
princes  that  they  may  exerciae 
justice.** 

*'We  shall,  by-and-by,  find  our- 
selves  nicely  em'barraased  between 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  his  majesty  King  Wil- 
liam,'* replied  Hubert,  **  for  both, 
no  doubt,  equally  hold  their  sword 
from  God,  and  will  set  their  two 
respective  peoples  to  kill  each  other 
in  the  name  of  justice.*' 

1  went  yesterday  to  see  Madame 
J  uliane.    She  was  alone  and  crying. 

**  1  foresee  such  sufiering  for  our 
poor  France,*'  said  she,  **Uiat  I 
can't  endure  the  thought  of  it. 
This  war  is  a  terrible  judgOMiil 
from  God.'* 
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^'Yoa  think,  then,  we  Bball  be 
beaten  ?  " 

"  I  tbinic  80,  my  poor  child.  The 
regime  we  have  been  subjected  to 
for  twenty  years  has  been  an  ener- 
vating and  falae  one.  A  nation 
cannot  all  at  once  rise  grand  and 
strong  out  of  this  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Besides,  whatever  happens, 
vanquished  or  victorious,  France 
can  be  but  the  victim.  Just  reflect 
what  it  would  be  for  us  were  the 
regime  that  corrupted  us  to  be 
consolidated  and  strengthened." 

"  We  are  in  a  most  frightful  di-  • 
lemma,*'  continued  Madame  Juliane, 
letting  her  head  fall  back.  *'  May 
Ood  give  us  strength  to  do  our 
duty,  as  though  we  were  sustained 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  noble  cause. 
It  is  so  miserable  not  to  be  able  to 
Bay  that  justice  is  on  our  side.  Love 
of  country  may  become  a  torture." 

"  Gertrude,"  she  resumed,  driiw- 
ing  me  closely  to  her,  "you  are 
young,  and  may  perhaps  live  in 
orighter  days.  When  you  see  the 
dawn  of  a  day  of  nobler  life  and 
liberty,  think  of  those  who  had  to 
walk  through  the  sombre  night." 


September,  1870. 

Six  weeks  without  writing!  six 
weeks,  rather  a  whole  lifetime.  I 
have  no  courage  to  look  back  on 
events.  They  are  history.  Why  fill 
my  poor  journal  with  what  will  be 
for  ever  m  the  memory  of  all  ?  We 
have  just  heard  of  the  capitulation 
o{  Sedan.  This  unutterable,  un- 
paralleled, unmatched  disgrace. 
Nothing  more,  henceforward,  can 
astonish  iis.  O  France !  noble 
Trance !  betrayed,  abandoned,  pol- 
luted ;  did  we  know  before  this  day 
how  much  we  loved  you ! 

The  Bepublic  is  proclaimed.  I 
expected  to  see  Hubert  come  in 
with  head  erect  and  eyes  radiant; 
but  he  came,  looking  gloomy  and 


cast  down.    He  made  no  response 
tofmy  aunt's  cry  of  joy  and  triumph. 

**  Poor  Bepublic  I  "  said  he  to  me, 
letting  himself  drop  into  a  chair 
near  me,  "  it  comes  back  to  us  for 
the  third  time  under  circumstances 
more  disastrous  than  ever.  If  it 
be  not  crushed,  annihilated,  under 
the  odious  heritage  of  that  power 
it  has  been  obliged  to  pick  up  out 
of  the  bloody  mire,  then  all  must 
acknowledge  that  in  it  lies  the  salva- 
tion of  our  unhappy  country.  But 
it  will  succumb — it  will  succumb— 
impossible  otherwise." 

"  Why  lose  courage  ?  '*  said  I  to 
him ;  "  I  feel  as  if  already  we 
breathed  a  purer  air  since  this 
morning:  it  is  as  if  a  malediction 
were  rolled  off  us.  I  hope,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  future ;  henceforward 
our  armies  will  fight  for  France,  and 
no  longer  for  that  wretched  ambi- 
tious man  who  has  drawn  down 
upon  us  this  infinite  ruin  and  deso- 
lation." 

"  What  is  to  be  expected  from 
a  country  that  endured  him,  flat- 
tered him,  grovelled  at  his  feet  for 
twenty  years  ?  " 

**  Oh  I  you  are  too  severe,  Hubert. 
France  is  always  France.  How  are 
you  to  serve  her  if  you  despise  her 
in  this  way  ?  Why  should  not  her 
proud  heroic  soul  wake  up  now  out 
of  its  heavy  sleep?  If  we,  her 
children,  don't  believe  in  her,  who 
then  is  to  believe  in  her  ?  " 

But  Hubert  merely  smiled,  and 
made  no  answer. 

I  cannot  understand  him,  his  state 
of  mind  terribly  disheartens  me. 
We  all  need  hope  and  trust.  Oh ! 
if  I  could  act ;  if  I  could  risk  my 
life,  how  happy  I  should  be !  And 
Hubert  stays  there  inactive,  dis- 
trustful, disdainful,  freezing  the 
enthusiasm  of  others  by  his  want 
of  faith  and  sympathy. 

Oh  !  I  don't  understand  him. 

Yirginie  and  Fraiilein  Thusnelda 
leave  to-morrow  for  England,  with 
friends.     My  aunt  declares  she  will 
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not  desert  her  hosband  or  the  be- 
sieged Parisians,  and  I  have  permis- 
sion to  remain  also.  I  should  rather 
Bay  that  I  announced  my  resolution 
not  to  leave.  The  thought  of  quit- 
ting the  soil  of  France  would 
dnve  me  to  despair.  I  cannot  make 
out  what  Yirginie  feels  about  this 
departure  and  separation  from  all 
her  people.  She  is  more  impassive 
and  silent  than  ever.  The  absence 
of  Fraiilein  Thusnelda  will  be  a  posi- 
tive blessing ;  she  has  a  way  of  ob- 
truding her  pity  that  would  make 
you  like  rather  the  coarsest  triumph 
of  German  patriotism  to  this 
clumsy  sympathy.  It  would  not  be 
prudent  for  her  to  remain  in  Paris, 
for  the  ignorant  and  over  excited 
population  fancy  they  see  Bismarck  *s 
spies  and  agents  everywhere.  This 
humiliates  me.  I  wish  we  were 
more  self-respecting,  and  more 
equitable ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  ignorant,  confiding, 
generous  people  have  been  put  to 
too  rude  a  proof. 

My  aunt  is  entirely  taken  up  lay- 
ing in  stores  of  provisions.  She 
wishes  to  have  a  sumcient  supply  to 
meet  our  home  wants  for  two  or 
three  months.  They  are  all  laughing 
at  her.  Hubert  especially  assures 
us  that  Paris,  city  of  pleasure  and 
luxury;  Paris,  frivolous,  fantastic, 
nervous  as  a  woman,  won't  hold  out 
three  weeks.  He  says  it  can't 
stand  even  the  fear  of  missing  its 
butter  and  milk,  still  less  the  pri- 
vation of  news  from  outsider-it,  the 
great  sybarite  of  the  modem  world, 
ever  hungering  after  novelty  and 
food  for  its  insatiable  curiosity. 

I  hardly  know  Paris;  but  my 
heart  tells  me  it  is  better  than  this, 
and  that  in  this  immense  city  there 
is  room  for  something  else  besides 
the  frivolity  which  they  attribute  to 
it  as  its  sole  quality.  Yet  I  dare 
not  say  anything,  for  they  answer 
very  truly  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  At 
preeent  all  ia  activity,  order,  Viat- 


roony,  in  the  threatened  city.  Only 
at  the  railway  stations  the  feTerisn 
disorderly  movement  of  the  depart- 
ing trains  is  painful  to  see.  **  The 
useless  mouths  are  leaving," — but 
these  separations  of  families,  in 
presence  of  a  sombre,  unknown 
future,  are  heartrending.  Will 
those  who  are  now  snatching  one 
last  kiss  amid  the  crowd,  with  no 
time  to  exchange  one  farewell  word, 
will  they  ever  meet  again  P  One 
catches  one's  self  envying  the  fami- 
lies of  the  poor,  who,  at  least  keeping 
together,  will  suffer  the  same  priva- 
tions, and  pass  through  'the  same 
agony.  One  might  be  inclined  to 
say  to  them,  *•  For  once  you  are  the 
fortunate  ones." 


September,  1870. 

The  woods  surrounding  Paris  are 
burning  in  the  distance.  In  one  or 
two  days  we  shall  doubtless  be 
hemmed  round.  Id  all  the  squares 
and  on  all  the  boulevards,  men  are 
drilling.  The  hundred  thousand 
Mobiles  from  the  provinces  have 
entered  the  city;  we  have  half-a- 
dozen  billeted  on  us — simple  Breton 
boys,  short  and  stout,  with  a  look  of 
melancholy  in  their  faces.  They 
are  enchanted  with  the  reception 
they  have  had,  and  declare  they  will 
go  and  proclaim  everywhere,  that 
Paris  and  the  Bepublic  are  not  so 
black  as  people  say. 

My  uncle  is  incessantly  saying  to 
us  that  there  is  but  one  thing  he 
fears,  and  that  is  the  people  of 
Paris.  The  working  population  of 
the  faubourgs  is  his  great  terror. 
He  thinks  them  all  cowardly  and 
malignant,  ready  to  give  the  hand 
to  the  enemy  in  order  to  turn  round 
against  us.  This  hatred  of  one's 
fellow-citizeds  seems  strange  to 
me,  for  I  can't  understand  what 
the  ties  are  that  attach  us  to  our 
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who  are  bom  and  who  live  on  the 
aame  soil  as  ourselves.  Can  it  be 
habit,  property,  interest,  selfishness 
that  attaches  us  to  our  country? 
If  we  have  no  other  roots  these 
might  easily  be  transplanted  else- 
where. 

Madame  Juliane  told  me  yester- 
day that  she  expected  much  from 
this  same  people  whom  my  uncle  so 
despises. 

Xou  must  be  acquainted  with 
them  to  know  the  resources  of  cou- 
rage, strength,  and  patience  that 
are  hidden  away  in  those  uncon- 
scious souls.  I  have  known  some 
among  them  do  things  quite  ad- 
mirable without  at  all  being  aware 
of  it  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
they  often  do  wrong  with  the  same 
insouciance.  But  you  may  be  sure 
that  this  national  adversity  will 
bring  to  light  all  the  fine  sides  of 
these  uncultivated  natures,  and 
that  out  of  them  will  spring  a  rich 
harvest  of  unknown  sacrifices  and 
obscure  heroism  that  Ood  only  can 
know. 

Ah!  the  good  she  does  me,  this 
woman,  with  her  fresh,  trusting 
heart!  When  I  am  wearied  out 
with  my  uncle's  cynical  views  and 
Hubert's  bitterness,  and  my  aunt's 
noisy  patriotism,  I  come  to  her  and 
regain  courage. 

To-day  we  went  to  see  the  Mar- 
cels, whom  I  had  not  visited  for 
aome  time.  The  poor  consumptive 
man  has  held  out  to  this  as  if  by 
miracle.  AVhat  prolonged  torture 
a  malady  like  his  under  such  condi- 
tions !  He  was  sitting  on  his  bed, 
breathing  with  difficulty,  his  large 
hollow  eyes  burning  with  fever,  his 
hands  in  constant  motion,  his  chest 
■welled  out  by  a  sort  of  rattle 
that  is  not  the  death  rattle,  for  the 
doctor  says  he  may  live  yet  some 
weeks,  for  the  first  time  he 
■eeroed  pleased  to  see  us. 

**  What,"  said  he,  addressing  me, 
**  you  have  not  left  with  the  others. 
You  are  remaining  in  Paris  P ' 
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"  Yes,"  I  answered,  '•  Madame 
Juliane  is  also  remaining." 

"  Oh  I  she — she  is  sure  to  re- 
main with  us ;  but  I  thought  they 
would  have  made  you  go." 

"  I  did  not  wisll  it." 

He  looked  into  my  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  slowly  said, — 

"  Well,  you  may  be  certain  I 
shall  never  again  say  anything  to 
pain  you." 

I  understood  what  he  meant,  and 
I  pressed  his  burning  hand. 

"  Yes,  by  suffering;  together  we 
shall  learn  to  know  what  fraternity 
really  means.'* 

"  If  you  believe  in  man's  love," 
said  Madame  Juliane,  who  also  un- 
derstood him,  "  will  you  not  believe 
in  God's  love,  the  Father  of  us 
all  ?  " 

Marcel  turned  away  and  made  no 
answer. 

"  Time  presses,"  whispered  Ma- 
dame Juliane  to  me ;  '*  when,  then, 
is  love  to  conquer  ?  " 

Then  she  resumed : 

"  Shall  I  read  a  little  for  you?  " 

"  No,  no,  thank  you." 

"  The  newspaper  ?  I  have 
brought  one." 

'^  If  you  please ;  but  not  much, 
it  fatigues  me." 

His  eyes  shone  while  listening  to 
the  accounts  describing  the  defence, 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  new 
Government. 

"  I  thought  I  didn't  care  for 
France,"  said  he,  half  rising  and 
leaning  on  his  arm,  "  all  countries 
are  so  hard  for  us  poor  folk  that  we 
seem  to  have  no  fatherland.  But 
now  we  would  gladly  give  all  our 
suffering  and  blood  to  the  last  drop 
if  it  could  save  the  country.  They 
are  happy  who  die  from  a  Prussian 
bullet." 

Mariette  accompanied  us  to  the 
court-yard. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  "  but 
if  you  knew  how  gentle  and  patient 
he  is  these  last  few  days;  always 
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tbinking  of  me  and  the  children.  I 
often  hear  him  in  the  night  saving, 
*  Poor  woman !  poor  little  children !' 
He  asks  for  nothing  that  he  likes, 
afraid  that  we  should  deprive  our- 
selves  on  his  account.  At  one  time 
his  illness  made  him  a  little  un- 
reasonable, but  now  he  is  as  kind  as 
ever,  and  far  more  gentle.  Must 
he  be  taken  away  irom  roe,  too, 
when  I  have  already  lost  my  little 
Juliette  ?  Oh,  if  God  would  leave 
him  to  me !  ** 

'^  Bemembegr  his  sufferings  will 
be  over,"  said  Madame  Juliane; 
''  his  life  is  a  martyrdom,  you  would 
not  prolong  it  indefinitely  ?  " 

''But,"  answered  the  poor  woman, 
with  an  uneasy  look,  ''  I  was  wish- 
ing to  send  for  a  priest,  but  I  dare 
not.  He  won't  even  hear  of  it, 
and  yet  if  he  were  to  die  be- 
fore  " 
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Beware  of  doing  anything  of 
the  kind,  you  will  only  irritate 
him,  and  draw  him  away  from  God 
instead  of  drawing  him  to  Him." 

*'  I  tried  to  put  a  medal  of  St. 
Joseph  round  his  neck.  Monsieur  le 
Cure  blessed  it/  and  said  it  might 
change  his  mind,  and  make  him 
consent  to  receive  him  and  listen 
to  him  ;  but  he  got  angry  when  he 
saw  it,  and  bid  me  not  speak  to 
him  again  of  that  nonsense  and 
sham.  This  is  how  he  speaks,  the 
poor  fellow.  Oh  I  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Leave  him  to  God,  who  loves 
him  with  a  love  far  greater  than 
yours.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  if  he 
allows  him  to  suffer  all  this  time 
it  is  not  for  nothing.  Continue  to 
be  tender  and  devoted  to  him,  let 
him  feel  your  affection  surround- 
ing and  sustaining  him  untiringly. 
It  will  do  him  more  good  than  all 
the  medals  in  the  world." 

The  poor  woman  did  not  appear 
to  be  convinced;  but  she  felt  too 
much  respect  and  gratitude  towards 
Madame  Juliane  even  to  think  of 
contradicting  her. 


''  The  spirit  of  God/'  said  the 
latter  to  me,  ''  is  acting;  upon  this 
soul  without  its  knowing  it,  and 
the  poor  wife  is  unable  to  recog* 
nize  this  in  the  patience,  gentle- 
ness, and  absence  of  selfishness  of 
which  she  speaks.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  this  man's  invincible  re- 
pugnance for  the  forms  of  a  religion 
that  has  never  been  able  to  reach. 
his  heart  or  conscience.  It  is  often 
that  which  is  most  religious  in 
souls  that  repels  religion  as  it  is 
presented  to  them.  But  God  can 
take  all  things  into  account,  and 
can  reveal  himself  to  their  inmost 
conscience  even  when  they  appear 
to  hate  Him.  It  is  not  (j^oa  that 
this  sincere  ignorant  soul  rejects, 
but  the  mean,  narrow,  often  even 
odious,  image  that  is  held  up  of 
this  living  Gt)d,  of  this  Infinite 
Love,  that  every  soul  has  an  uncon- 
scious presentiment  of,  and  calls  to 
from  out  its  depths.  Oh!  when 
will  this  people  be  told  of  a  Gt>d 
whom  they  can  love  ?  " 

"  You,  at  least,  tell  them  of 
Him." 

''  ^No,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
discouragement, ''  often  I  dare  not ; 
I  feel  myself  so  unworthy  of  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  I  under- 
stand it  myself  so  little.  What 
burns  in  my  heart  turns  to  ice  as 
it  passes  from  my  lips.  When  I 
try  to  speak  I  stop  humiliated,  and 
they  may  think  I  don't  really  feel 
what  I  say  to  them.  Happy  those 
who  have  in  their  souls  a  living 
fountain  from  which  flow  burning 
words." 

"  Happier  still,"  said  I,  "  those 
who  have  in  their  souls  a  living 
source  whence  flows  a  whole  life  of 
devotedness  and  renunciation  of 
self." 

She  made  no  reply.  Did  she 
understand  me  P 
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M^  aunt  has  bad  the  brassard  of 
the  International  Society  given  her. 
She  18  organizing  an  ambulance 
with  some  other  ladies,  who,  like 
her,  have  sent  their  children  abroad 
and  have  themselves  remained  in 
Paris.  Her  management  and  acti- 
vity  will  now  be  most  useful ;  and, 
moreover,  she  appears  perfectly 
happy.  She  is  coming  and  going, 
living  orders,  making  purchases, 
laying  up  provisions,  planning.  She 
has  people,  cutting  out,  sewing, 
mending,  making  bandages  and 
compresses  under  her  direction. 
She  thinks  of  every  thing ;  foresees 
every  thing;  seems  to  be  every- 
where at  once.  I  admire  this  un- 
paralleled activity,  but  when  I  see 
tier  face  looking  so  radiant  over  the 
red  cross  which  she  fastens  on  her 
shawl  when  she  goes  out,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  she  forgets  the  hor- 
rors of  this  frightful  war  in  the  joy 
she  feels  at  the  career  opened  to 
her,  a  career  in  which  all  her  tastes 
and  all  her  aptitudes  find  full  play. 

My  aunt  asked  me  to  enrol  my- 
self with  her  as  one  of  the  ambu- 
lance nurses  in  expectancy,  but 
Madame  Juliane  advised  me  to 
wait. 

"  You  may  be  certain,"  she  said 
to  me,  **  that  for  a  long  time  we 
shall  have  more  nurses  than 
wounded  men.  The  moment  will 
doubtless  come  when  we  shall  find 
our  place,  and  then  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  will  themselves 
claim  us,  but  for  the  moment  we 
should  be  of  no  use.*' 

My  aunt  left  me  free :  I  suspect 
she  has  little  confidence  in  my  capa- 
city, and  that  she  does  not  much 
regret  my  services.  Seeing  the  pro- 
found pity  she  evinces  for  all  the 
persons  who  are  endeavouring  to 
make  themselves  useful  in  the  same 
way  that  she  is  doing,  lam  not  sur- 
prised that  she  should  have  some 
ooabts  of  me. 


Poor  Madame  B.  fancies  she  is 
helping  me ;  she  is  quite  the  fly  on 
the  coach-wheel.  She  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  it  is  to  or- 
ganize an  ambulance.  She  would 
have  done  much  better  to  have  gone 
away  with  her  children  ;  she  can  be 
good  for  nothing  in  a  besieged  city. 
And  poor  Mademoiselle  G., — simply 
bird-witted,  —  what  presumption ! 
She  thinks  she  understands  every- 
thing, I  suppose,  because  she  is 
dressed  like  a  milliner's  doll.  As 
to  the  men,  don't  mention  them  to 
me!  They  assemble  solemnly  in 
committee,  decree  that  such  and 
such  things  should  be  done,  then 
think  no  more  about  them,  aud 
don't  even  know  that  without  me 
their  fine  decrees  would  lie  there 
useless.  It  is  certainly  a  queer 
world  that  we  live  in.  I  don't 
know  how  things  would  get  on  if 
there  were  not  some  people  who  had 
brains  to  push  them  on  in  spite 
of  all. 

Eraiilein  Thusnelda  is  no  longer 
there  to  admire  and  respond.  Hu- 
bert is  seldom  present  to  give  one 
of  his  biting  words.  My  aunt  al- 
lows herself  free  scope,  and  1  listen 
in  silence. 


October,  1870. 

Hubert  is  enrolled  in  the  Mobiles 
of  the  Seine.  He  came  into  the 
salon  this  morning  in  his  uniform, 
which  he  had  put  on  for  the  first 
time.     I  was  alone. 

*•  Well,  Gertrude,"  said  he ;  "  be- 
hold me  one  of  the  valiant  defenders 
of  the  country.   Are  you  satisfied  ?  ** 

**  Is  it  against  your  will  ? ''  I 
asked. 

"  jS'o  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  en- 
chanted they  have  fixed  on  me.  I 
thought  more  than  once  of  a  volun- 
tary engagement,  but  I  didn't  care 
to  make  a  show  of  more  patriotism 
than  I  really  had;  besides,  this 
parade  of  costume  and  heroism  was 
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not  in  mj  way.  Xow  I  hope  to  do 
mr  dutT  ;  whether  it  be  to  f;et  mj- 
0elf  killed,  or  merely  to  sleep  on 
the  ground  aod  eat  horseflesh  ;  but 
I  shall  do  no  more,  being  by  no 
means  a  hero.** 

**  Notbini;  more  than  vour  duty, 
Hubert!  There  is  pricfe  in  your 
modi*sty.  I  should  be  but  too 
happy  were  I  sure  of  doing  my 
utmost  dutr,  and  yours  is  greater 
than  mine.'* 

*'  No :  on  the  contrarv,  it  is  sim- 
pier.  I  shall  go  where  they  tell  me 
to  go ;  do  what  they  tell  me  to  do. 
I  have  no  responsibility ;  no  deci- 
sion to  take ;  nothing  depends  on 
me,  but  merely  to  tire  ofl  my  rifle 
at  the  proper  moment.*' 

'*  Yes ;  but  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample. The  influence  one  man  has 
over  others  wheu  he  is  better  edu- 
cated ;  more  enlightened ;  has  a 
higher  standanl  of  duty.  Don't 
you  think  so?** 

"  You  know  I  never  trouble  my* 
•elf  about  others.  My  aim  is  to 
get  through  as  well  as  I  can  my  jog* 
trot  courae.'* 

•*  I  don't  believe  you,  Hubert." 

"  What  do  yuu  mean,  Gertrude  ?  " 

*•  You  know  perfectly  well  I  doa*t 
believe  in  the  character  of  indiffer- 
ence and  selfishness  you  are  play- 
ing. 

'•  What  then  do  vou  believe  in  ?  ** 

w 

*'In  your  true  nature,  which  is 
generous,  perhaps  romantic.** 

**Thankii,  Gertrude,  it  does  me 
good  to  hear  you  say  si» ;  but  this 
nature,  I  have  alreadv  told  vou,  is 
dead.  Let  me  tell  vou  mv  stor^*,  it 
ia  not  long,  nor  very  iutervstiug; 
atill  there  is  one  perK>n  in  the  world 
I  should  like  to  be  understood  by, 
and  this  person  is  you.*' 

*'  1  was,  as  you  say.  confiding, 
affectionate  enough  by  nature,  even 
lomantic ;  these  qualities  or  defecta 
I  derived  from  my  mother,  who  died 
young,  and  whom  I  am  said  to 
reaemble  in  laoe.     I  also  inherited 

im  her  a  aomewbat  timid  cha- 


racter, one  easily  checked  in  its  out- 
bursts. Hence  I  lived  much  alone 
during  my  early  youth,  keeping  mj 
thoughts  and  dreams  to  myself. 
Madame  Merlin  waa  kind  to  me,  but 
every  word  and  act  of  hers  jarred 
upon  roe.  She  had  the  gift  of 
making  me  continually  feel  how 
admirable  her  devotion  was.  She 
alwavs  called  me  her  dear  Hubert, 
and  in  my  presence  spoke  much  of 
her  solicitude  about  my  health,  com- 
fort, and  education.  I  was  for  ever 
hearing  the  praises  of  her  exero* 
plary  conduct  towards  a  child  that 
was  not  her  own  ;  and  ao  what 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  excited  my 

ritituae,  irritated  and  revolted  me. 
would  have  given  all  that  waa 
done  for  me  for  one  involuntary 
caress,  for  one  single  kiss  of  true 
tenderness. 

**  Mt  father  took  no  trouble  wbal* 
ever  about  me.  Virginia  waa  my 
consolation,  and  the  object  of  my 
great  aflection.  She  loved  me  after 
tier  fashion,  without  warmth  or 
charm ;  rather,  she  suffered  herself 
to  be  loved — but  this  waa  aome- 
thing. 

**  I  was  not  remarkably  advanced 
in  my  studies.  I  paased  my  exami* 
nations  in  rhetoric,  when  I  waa 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
About  this  time  some  books  that 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  the  conver- 
aation  of  aome  of  my  fellow  atudenta, 
threw  me  into  a  strange  state  of 
excitement  and  wild  dreaming.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  liberty  and 
the  cauae  of  oupressed  peoples. 
Then  came  the  longing  to  realiae 
my  dream  and  to  act.  At  fiiat  I 
thought  of  joining  Garibaldi,  tbcQ 
of  aetting  out  for  America  to  fight 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  alavea ; 
finally  I  determined  to  devote  myaelf 
to  atady,  to  pass  my  law  examine- 
tiona ;  to  travel,  in  order  to  beooae 
acquainted  with  the  customa  aiMl 
institutions  of  other  oountries ;  and 
then  to  embrace  a  literary  caieer» 
meaning  to  conaccrate  my  talmto 
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and  science   to  the  senrice  of  all 
noble  cauBCB. 

•*My  first  two  projects  were 
ctsily  extinguished  by  my  father's 
pitiless  irony  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
their  existence.  He  made  me  feel 
ridiculous  in  my  own  eyes,  so  I  in- 
eisted  but  little.  But  these  succes- 
aive  disappointments  only  added 
•trench  to  the  last  form  of  my 
ambition.  I  cannot  say  whether  I 
ahonld  have  had  a  talent  for  writing, 
but  I  can  say  in  truth  that  it  was 
no  mean  reputation,  or  paltry  suc- 
cess, that  I  was  ambitious  of.  My 
aim  was  to  diffuse  ideas  that  were 
dear  to  me,  to  raise  my  voice,  how- 
ever feeble  it  might  be,  with  those 
▼oices  among  us  who  still  proclaimed 
that  there  is  justice,  moral  law, 
Bacred  causes,  an  ideal.  I  think 
that  at  that  moment  of  my  life  I 
was  not  contemptible ;  but  my  will 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  my 
purpose  through  to  the  end.  I 
yielded,  and  abdicated  conscience 
and  thought. 

"  Mv  father  told  me  that  I  must 
enter  his  house  of  business,  or  he 
would  deprive  me  of  all  means  of 
subsistence.  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  retain  my  liberty  and  carve  out 
my  own  fortunes.  The  unsympa- 
thetic goodness  with  which  Madame 
Merlin  overwhelmed  roe,  completely 
broke  me  down.  She  treated  me  as 
ene  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind, 
who  needed  care  and  compassion. 

**  When  at  length  little  Virginie, 
,  to  whom  I  appealed  as  a  last  safe- 
guard asainst  my  weakness,  uttered 
the  word  that  summed  up  the  ten- 
dency to  which  I  was  the  victim, 
I  was  definitively  beaten. 

**  But  for  you,  Gertrude,  I  might 
have  ended  m  lulling  to  sleep  the 
misery  of  an  abortive  life.  1  had 
b^;ttn  to  get  accustomed  to  myself 
as  well  as  to  my  surroundings.  But 
you  came,  and  iu  spite  of  all  I  had 
done,  flashes  of  my  old  self  shot  up 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  the  protests 
of  my  former  days  again  recurred.*' 


**  It  is  not  J,  Hubert,  that  can 
kindle  up  your  old  life ;  but  patriot- 
ism, noble  dangers,  oblivion  of  adf, 
in  this  great  current  of  national 
life,  that  is  carrying  us  onward  and 
submerging  us  at  present.  We  are 
no  longer  our  individual  selves,  but 
a  fraction  of  a  people  fighting  for 
their  homes,  members  of  the  great 
family  of  those  who  suffer,  and  who 
must  suffer,  till  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance. We  no  longer  live  for  our- 
selves, but  for  all.  Hubert,  how 
fortunate  you  are,  that  you  can  in 
reality  give  your  life,  and  not  merely 
in  feeling  and  words." 

Hubert  got  up  and  looked  out. 

'*  I  must  go,"  said  he,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  "  the  hour  is  come  for 
beating  to  arms.  G-ertrude,  will 
you  cast  a  thought,  now  and  then, 
upon  a  poor  Mobile,  whose  only 
glory  may,  perhaps,  be  a  marauding 
expedition  into  some  potato  or 
turnip  field  in  the  suburbs." 

There  was  the  sadness  of  death 
in  my  heart.  Had  I  seen  Hubert 
set  off,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope, 
I  should  have  felt  less  wretched. 

Madame  Merlin  met  him  as  he 
was  going  downstairs ;  I  heard  her 
noisy  embraces.  She  overwhelmed 
him  with  wishes,  recommendations, 
and  concluded  with  these  words: — 

'*  Kill  them  ;  kill  as  many  as  you 
can,  my  dear  child." 

I  rushed  away,  shuddering,  into 
my  own  room.  These  words  made 
a  horrible  impression  upon  me. 
Where  are  we  that  these  should  be 
the  parting  words  of  a  mother  of  a 
family,  of  a  Christian  woman !  Ah  I 
war  is  a  monstrosity ! 


December,  1870. 

The  days  pass  so  monotonously, 
so  sad,  so  strange  in  their  severe 
beauty,  that  I  have  little  courage  to 
write ;  all  expression  must  be  inade- 
quate to  the  feeling.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  many  abler  pens  than 
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mine  to  describe  Parii  during  this 
extraordioarj  pbuse  of  its  history, 
our  warlike,  raliant,  austere  Pans, 
so  simple,  so  moderate  in  her 
grandeur.  Sufivriug  everywhere, 
out  none  complaining.  In  the 
mornings  going  to  the  ambulances, 
when  we  pans  the  baken*  shops,  wo 
find  long  files  of  half-starved  crea- 
tures, who  have  been  standing  there 
for  hours  already  in  the  snow,  with 
their  faces  blue  and  pinched  with 
cold.  Well  !  these  purple  lips 
■mile,  and  answer  back  with  words 
of  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  of 
courage,  the  expressions  of  our 
•Tmpathy.  Alas!  the  number  of 
children  that  have  died  of  coKl  in 
their  mothers*  arms.  At  each  step 
we  meet  little  cofiiiis.  Young 
strong  men,  and  children  in  the 
cradle ;  these  are  the  victims  of  this 
most  odious  war.  In  Germany 
they  are  suffering  alsm,  but  at  all 
events  their  young  children  are  not 
dying.  Poor  little  cri»atures,  you 
are  paying  with  your  lives  for  the 
reconquered  honour  of  our  unhappy 
France  ;  your  mothers  see  you  die 
without  a  murmur.  Do  they  know 
you  are  gone  to  plead  our  cause 
there  where  justice,  not  force, 
reigns? 

I  pass  my  mornings  with  Madame 
Juliane,  in  the  ambulancei*,  nursing 
the  wounded,  who  are  now  nu- 
merous. It  is  quite  a  joy  to  see 
them  smile  when  ^e  come,  and  to 
relieve  their  sufierings.  They  are 
all  so  trusting,  so  patient,  so 
courageous.  I  never  knew  nor 
suspected  before  these  sombre  days, 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul. 

We  are  constantly  present  at 
the  death  of  these  piH>r  young 
fellows  who  have  come  to  bnathe 
their  last  among  strangers,  far  from 
their  vilbM^,  their  families,  from 
all  they  loved.  Never  one  rebel* 
lious  or  complaining  word,  but  great 
gentleness,  which  seemed  to  eome 
of  their  counting  theinsi*lves  uf 
ralue.     I  dou't  think  one  of 


them  died  without  speaking  of  his 
mother.  A  young  Breton  who  was 
brought  in  dying,  and  who  survived 
only  a  few  hours,  said  to  us,  with  a 
look  I  shall  never  forget, ''  Without 
Ood,  I  could  neither  live  nor  die.** 
Poor  ignorant  bov,  like  most  of  his 
comrades,  he  could,  doubtless,  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  give  an  account  of  his 
faith,  but  his  soul  was  in  full  light. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  what  Madame 
Juliane  is  to  these  poor  fellows*  A 
mother,  a  lister,  could  not  be  more 
tender  and  helpful  to  those  who 
are  dying.  She  speaks  little,  but 
each  word  has  strengtli  and  cttnsola* 
tion  in  it ;  she  guesses  their  faintest 
wishes,  their  incoherent  words ;  her 
mere  presence  calms  them,  and 
whispers  an  infinite  love. 

Towards  evening  when  we  leaye 
them,  we  go  together  to  visit  other 
sick  people,  other  afflicted  hearts 
who  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Dark- 
ness sets  in  early,  notwithstanding 
the  wierd  reflection  from  the  endless 
snow  that  covers  us  like  a  winding- 
sheet.  The  sinister  voice  of  the 
cannon  sounds  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment in  the  deathlike  silence.  Wa 
have  often  great  difilculty  in  the 
darkness  that  envelopes  this  city  of 
pleasure,  now  become  the  city  of 
grief,  to  find  out  the  humble  door 
we  are  in  search  of.  Everywhere, 
in  the  ambulances,  among  the 
frosen  groups  at  the  comer  of 
streets,  aa  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  our  soldiers  fight  without 
hope  of  conquering,  everywhere  we 
find  courage,  resignation,  uncon- 
scious heroism.  France,  perhaps,  is 
dying.  Is  it  not  then  only  natural 
her  children  should  sufier  and  die 
with  her? 

We  were  returning  from  one  of 
these  visits  one  evening,  a  biting 
wind  was  driving  the  snow  in 
eddies,  groups  of  people  were  as- 
sembled before  one  of  the  aMiriet, 
trying  by  the  light  of  a  single  lamp 
to  read  a  placanl  announcing,  they 
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said,  another  defeat.  There  were 
murmurs  and  maledictions. 

"  Why  don't  they  make  some  use 
of  us  ?  "  said  the  workmen,  whose 
faces  looked  perhaps  more  ghastly 
and  thin  by  this  lugubrious  light 
than  they  were  in  reality,  **  do  they 
think  we  don't  know  how  to  die 
for  our  country  P  " 

"  We  are  betrayed,"  said  a  voice. 

No  one  answered. 

Farther  on,  a  woman,  alone,  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  sang  out 
in  a  trembling  voice  ever  the  same 
words  to  the  same  doleful  air, 
"  Prav  to  G-od  that  this  war  finish, 
for,  oh  !  we  are  suffering  much."  I 
dung  closer  to  Madame  Juliane. 
This  wailing  song,  so  poignant  in 
its  simplicity,  utterly  unstrung  the 
fibres  of  my  soul.  I  could  bear  no 
longer  the  burden  of  our  griefs. 

*'  Come,"  said  Madame  Juliane 
to  me,  when  we  had  reached  her 
door,  •*  come  in  with  me,  Gertrude, 
you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  warm 

Jourself,  and  then  I  will  take  you 
ack  to  your  aunt's." 

We  entered  the  dark  room.  Ma- 
dame Juliane  lit  the  lamp  and  the 
fire,  which  she  had  left  prepared  in 
the  morning. 

•*  In  a  short  time,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall  have  neither  coal  nor  wood; 
the  cold  may  perhaps  diminish,  but 
how  many  will  die  for  want  of  a 
little  of  those  precious  things  we 
are  so  prodigal  of  in  ordinary 
times." 

I  laid  my  head  on  her  knees ;  I 
thought  my  heart  was  going  to 
break,  and  I  cried  without  being 
able  to  stop. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  said,  kissing 
me,  **  you  are  young  to  suffer  so ; 
but  you  will  see  again  happy  times. 
Your  heart  will  open  again  to  joy. 
Your  life  won't  all  be  a  dark 
December  day.  May  will  come 
back  with  its  sweet  sunshine,  and 
spring  will  bloom  again  upon  our 
ruins." 

•*  Won't  you   see    it   too?"    I 


asked,  seized  by  a  cruel  presenti- 
ment. 

*' I  think  not;  but  I  shall  have 
better  than  spring." 

"  Do  you  feel  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  precisely,  but  a  little  weak. 
I  don't  think  I  am  mistaken." 

"  Weak !  and  night  and  day  you 
are  working,  without  allowing  your- 
self one  instant's  rest.  You  wish 
then  to  die  ?  " 

'^  No ;  but  I  cannot  renounce 
the  one  joy,  the  one  reason  that 
makes  me  care  to  live.  Seeing  so 
much  suffering  around  me,  now 
would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  miser- 
ably economize  the  strength  God 
gives  me  to  relieve  it  a  little?  I 
think  he  will  let  me  go  on  to  the 
end,  and  drink  to  the  last  drop  of 
the  cup  of  our  bitterness.  I  wish 
nothing  to  be  spared  me.  The 
disciples  said  to  their  IVIaster, 
*  Why  can  we  not  drink  of  the 
cup  that  thou  drinkest  of  ? '  And 
we  also  thirst  to  suffer  along  with 
our  martyr  country." 

What  a  contrast  between  those 
words  and  what  I  am  for  ever 
hearing  at  my  uncle's !  Here  they 
denounce  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  think  only  of  armistices,  peace 
at  any  price,  condemning  all  that 
denotes  any  dignity,  and  blaming 
all  that  is  really  to  our  honour.  My 
aunt's  provisions  are  exhausted,  and 
although  some  purchases  have  been 
made  at  a  price  that  frightens  me, 
we  are  reduced  to  a  daily  fare  that 
has  little  in  common  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  house.  My 
uncle  storms,  my  aunt  groans ;  she 
declares  every  morning  that  we 
shall  have  to  surrender,  that  the 
situation  is  become  intolerable.  I 
am  silent,  lest  my  indignation 
should  break  out.  What!  they 
don't  see  that  this  resistance,  these 
privations,  all  this  wretchedness  and 
torture  accepted  by  a  population 
that  has  but  one  will — that  of  suf- 
fering without  complaining,  that  it 
is  this  that  saves  us  from  shame 
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and  roortl  niio.  The^  can't  tee 
that,  in  tbia  way,  Paiia  is  contribut- 
ing ber  abare  to  prepare  for  tbe 
morrow  of  tbe  defeat,  tbe  day  from 
wbich  will  date  tbe  recovery  of  tbe 
country  «  cbaracter.  Wbat  would 
remain  to  ut  if,  unable  to  conquer, 
we  proved  ounelrea  unable  to 
suffer  ? 

Hubert  returned  several  times; 
I  was  eacb  time  absent.  I  know 
only  tbat  be  was  well,  tbat  he  sooie- 
times  encamps  in  tbe  fields,  some- 
times in  deserted  bouses;  tbat  be 
took  part  in  two  sorties,  but  as  vet 
has  seen  tbe  enemy  only  at  a  dis- 
tance. 


December,  1S7U. 

At  tbe  ambulance  this  morning, 
when  we  had  finished  dressing  the 
wounds  of  our  patients,  I  heard  my 
name  pronounced  by  Hubert,  m*ho 
luui  just  come  up  to  me.  1  led 
him  uito  an  unoccupied  room,  and 
thorc  in  a  few  words  he  n^lated  his 
adventures.  According  to  him  they 
were  as  little  heroic  as  it  was  pos* 
siblo  to  be.  To  lie  without  cover- 
ing on  the  frozen  earth,  to  suffer 
bungiT,  to  fall  into  ambuscades, 
and  this  without  that  passiouate 
ffeliiiK  there  is  in  a  mau*s  heart 
when  he  kno«s  he  is  led  by  a  strong 
band  to  victory;  all  this  Hubert 
counts  as  nothing.  I  know  that 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-countrymen 
sutler  in  tbe  same  wav,  even  worse. 

m 

Wounded  men  lie  on  tbe  field  of 
battlo  through  the  long  freezing 
nights,  without  a  creature  coming 
to  their  relief;  but  why  scorn  those 
who  lack  opportunity  only  to  give 
tbeir  lives? 

Hubert  appeared  to  me  to  have 

gone    tbrougti     an    extraordinary 

c     nge.      His    eyes    have    a    new 

it  in  them,  bis  mouth  has  lost 

bitter  lines,  his  whole  bearing 

i  tlnuucts  and  caimnesa  about 


it  tbat  tbe  consciousness  of  stren^h 
alonegives.  I  could  notbutgasewith 
admiration  at  tbe  change  produeed 
by  these  few  weeks  of  rude  and 
manly  life.  He  evidently  perceived 
my  impression. 

"  Yes,**  said  be,  aa  if  anawering 
my  thought,  "  it  is  a  time  dT  a£ 
versity  for  our  country,  but  who 
knows,  it  may  be  the  renovation 
of  all  those  of  us  who  have  taken 
their  share,  great  or  small,  of  dan« 
ffer  and  duty  r  It  was  long  aince  I 
bad  felt  any  life  in  me.  That  ia  an 
unhealtbv  life  that  abuts  us  up 
within  the  circle  of  our  personal 
preoccupations,  no  matter  wbat 
tbeir  nature.  Whatever  breaka 
down  the  wall  of  separation  we 
are  for  ever  raising  between  oar* 
selves  and  other  men,  is  a  benefit. 
In  ordinary  times  I  should  not  bav9 
been  able  to  ezchange  a  word  with 
true  feeling  in  it  with  the  men  who 
have  been  my  comrades.  Well! 
our  common  mi^rtunea — and  the 
aame  feeling  animates  us  all — hav9 
taught  us  to  know  each  other  and 
love  each  other.  I  now  see  that  the 
real  curse  of  human  life  is  what  nar- 
rows and  isolates  it.  You  have  long 
understood  thii>,  Gertrude,  but  with 
me  it  is  quite  a  recent  discovery.** 

"  You  had,  at  least,  a  present!* 
meut  of  it  formerly,  Hubert,  elae 
you  could  not  so  quickly  nnder> 
stand  uhat  the  severest  Icsaona 
canuot  make  others  see/' 

**  And  von,  Gertrude,  are  yoo 
happvf  ' 

**  Yes,  as  much  as  one  can  be, 
seeing  so  much  sufieriug.*' 

'*Ah!  it  is  strange,  strange.  I 
never  could  have  believed  it  p09* 
aible  there  was  such  plenitude  of 
life  in  sufliTing  itself.  It  aeema  aa 
if  it  were  the  one  cup  capable  of 
slaking  our  thirst.'* 

*"  I  think,*;  said  I,  *'  tbat  no  per- 
sonal suiferiiig  could  have  this 
power." 

•*  Perhaps  you  were  right,  Oer* 
trude,  aheu  you  aaid  tj  me,  *  We 
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are  no  longer  our  individual  selves, 
but  a  great  people  suffering,  and 
willing  to  suffer.'  I  did  not  then 
understand  you,  but  I  do  now. 
When  I  come  back  will  you  permit 
me  to  come  here  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  And  if  you  are 
wounded,  Hubert " 

*'  I    shall   not   be  wounded ;    it 

would  be  too  good  luck  for  me.  A 
propa^t  what  has  become  of  Ma- 
dame Juliane  P  " 

*'  She  is  an  angel  of  consolation 
to  every  one.  The  men  all  want 
ber  to  dress  their  wounds,  her 
band  is  so  light  and  gentle." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  converted 
to  your  saint,  now  that'  I  am  con- 
verted a  little  to  your  religion." 

^'  Come  with  me ;  you  shall  see 
her." 

We  returned  into  the  room  of 
the  wounded  men.  Madame  Ju- 
liane was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  group  of  convalescents,  and 
was  reading  for  them.  She  did  not 
see  us,  and  we  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"  But  she  is  charming,"  said 
Hubert  to  me  in  a  whisper.  *'  I 
never  saw  more  beautiful  eyes,  a 
purer  profile,  a  look  of  more  ex- 
quisite simplicity." 

**  Then  you  have  never  met 
her  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  And  how  did  you  figure  her  to 
yourself!'" 

**  As  a  scarecrow  of  ugliness, 
sanctity,  and  affectation." 

"  You  see  that  your  imagination 
was  very  ill-inspired." 

Madame  Juliane  turned  round. 
I  mentioned  Hubert's  name.  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  ex- 
pressing her  joy  at  seeing  him  safe 
and  sound. 

**  I  have  run  no  other  danger 
than  that  of  catching  chilblains," 
■aid  he. 

"  Ton  make  light  of  your  suf- 
ferings,'* replied  Madame  Juliane. 
**  Here  are  orave  fellows  who  have 


taught  us  to  understand  the  horrors 
of  long  December  nights  passed  in 
the  open  air  without  daring  to  light 
an  atom  of  fire,  lest  it  should  draw 
the  enemy's  attention ;  and  here  is 
one  who  was  brought  frozen  to  us 
the  other  day,  and  who  remained 
twenty-four  hours  unable  to  say  a 
word.  He  knows  well  what  it  is, 
don't  you,  Claude  ?  " 

Claude  smiled  with  a  look  at 
once  modest  and  triumphant,  then 
he  resumed  the  laborious  study  of 
a  page  of  syllables,  following  them 
with  his  finger  with  the  simple  seri- 
ousness of  a  child. 

Hubert  is  gone.  We  bade  each 
other  farewell  as  if  we  were  to  meet 
to-morrow ;  and  yet  what  poignant 
thoughts  pass  through  the  heart 
when  people  part  from  each  other 
in  days  like  these. 


December,  1870. 

We  have  just  accompanied  Mar- 
cel's coffin  to  a  little  burial  ground 
on  the  height.  Madame  Juliane 
gave  her  arm  to  the  poor  widow, 
who  wished  to  follow  him  to  his 
last  dwelling-place.  Three  of  the 
children  walked  after  her,  their 
little  frozen  feet  sinking  deep  into 
the  thick  snow.  A  few  women  of 
the  house,  one  or  two  men  off  duty 
at  the  ramparts,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  humble  cortege.  Flakes  of 
snow  were  falling  from  a  low  som- 
bre sky.  The  deep  fearful  sound  of 
the  cannon  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  natural  accompaniment  to  this 
scene  of  desolation.  When  we 
reached  the  slope  of  the  burial 
ground  where  the  grave  was  dug, 
we  saw  the  plain  stretched  out  be- 
fore us,  that  plain  so  incessantly 
steeped  in  blood,  yet  here  was  one 
dead  man  causing  all  these  tears  to 
flow ! 

Marcel  died  quietly;  no  death 
struggle.    A  couple  of  days  before. 
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he  called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  said 
to  me, — 

'*  It  was  you  took  away  the  hatred 
that  was  in  my  heart." 

*^  You  are  mistaken,  it  was  Ma- 
dame Juliane,''  I  said,  astonished, 
thinking  his  mind  was  wandering, 
for  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  speak  to 
him  since  that  first  day  when  I  was 
so  rudely  repulsed. 

"  It  was  she,"  he  replied, "  but  it 
was  you  also ;  another  m  your  place 
would  not  have  come  back.  Now, 
thank  God,  I  hate  no  one.  I  know 
that  there,  above,  there  will  be  no 
rich  nor  poor.  Since  the  siege  you 
have  suflfered — you  too — there  you 
are  as  pale  tfnd  thin  as  my  poor 
Mariette.  You  don*t  know  the 
good  it  did  me  to  see  that  you 
stopped  with  us.  Now  I  believe 
things  that  used  to  seem  like  a  fable 
to  me.  How  could  I  believe  in  the 
love  of  God,  when  I  knew  nothing 
but  the  misery  of  life,  and  the  hard- 
ness and  pride  of  men?  I  can't 
explain  all  I  thought,  but  I  know 
you  have  saved  me  from  hatred  and 
despair.  Now  I  can  die  in  peace. 
I  believe  there  is  a  Pather  in 
heaven,  a  Father  who  will  have  pity 
on  my  wife  and  my  poor  children  ?  " 

We  left  him  and  never  saw  him 


again. 


December,  1870. 


This  morning  Hubert  brought  us 
a  young  fellow,  almost  a  boy,  danger- 
ously wounded.  He  placed  him  in 
our  hands,  then  drawing  us  aside, 
said,  ''  Take  the  utmost  care  of  him, 
you  must  not  let  him  die." 

When  Hubert  found  him  lying 
in  his  blood,  several  hours  after 
the  engagement  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  the  poor  child,  whom  he 
thought  dead,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
said  to  him, — 

"Don't  let  me  die  I  my  mother  is 
a  widow,  two  of-  my  brothers  were 
killed  at.  Worth." 
Subert  then — it  was  the  wounded 


boy  who  told  us — wrapt  him  in  his 
blanket,  and  carried  him  in  his  arma 
to  the  camp. 

Alas !  the  ball  had  penetrated  the 
region  of  the  heart.  We  can't 
save  him  ;  and  the  widow  will  have 
to  mourn  for  her  third  son. 


January  1st,  1871. 

To-day  I  got  up  with  a  feeling  of 
hope.  It  seemed  as  if  the  era  of 
malediction  were  past,  and  that 
we  were  entering  a  new  period,  in 
which  victory  would  return  to  us. 

Paris  seems  revived  and  reinviffo- 
rated  under  the  tremendous  action 
of  the  bombardment.  We  all  feel 
more  alive,  more  energetic,  more 
enterprising  than  we  did  before. 
Indignation  is  a  stimulant. 

The  moment  seems  ripe  for  the 
grand  sortie  that  the  people  are 
demanding.  Doubtless  they  are 
waiting  for  news  from  without. 

The  privations  have  become  ex- 
cessive. I  am  assured  that  the  poor 
are  not  suffering  more  than  we  are ; 
I  am  afraid  this  is  6ne  of  those  con- 
venient illusions  that  is  willingly 
entertained.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  the  difference  is  less  great 
than  at  other  times.  We  are  drawn 
closer  to  them. 

In  the  ambulances  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  dying  from  want  of 
the  necessary  warmth  and  food.  It 
is  heart-rending. 

I  have  not  seen  Hubert  for  a  long 
time.  Madame  Juliane  is  becoming 
a  shadow  of  herself;  I  fear  she  will 
not  see  the  day  of  deliverance.  .  .  . 
I  am  sad  even  to  death. 


January,  1871. 

The  measure  is  full.  The  heart 
refuses  to  suffer  more.  The  day 
before  yesterday  we  had  one  bright 
moment.  The  National  Guard  set 
out  iot   XXi^    %ot\Aa   o^  >}afe  "\a\k* 
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Wives  and  children  accompanied 
the  hattalions,  mingled  in  the  ranks, 
carrying  the  guns  and  knapsacks. 
There  were  no  songs,  nor  cries,  nor 
many  words  exchanged  ;  but  the 
calm  and  earnestness  of  a  supreme 
resolution.  Alas !  all  this  heroism, 
all  this  abnegation,  all  these  hearts 
that  were  breaking  in  silence,  all  to 
end  in  the  defeat  of  Buzenval ! 

I  could  not  ^o  to  the  ambulance 
to-day.  I  am  ill.  I  have  fever.  I 
am  in  despair.  What  answer  was 
I  to  make  our  poor  soldiers  when 
they  tell  me  that  the  people's  blood 
is  flowing  uselessly  P  Nothing,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  the  hope,  faith,  en- 
thusiasm, all  that  makes  the  force 
of  a  nation,  is  flowing  out  in  tor- 
rents with  this  wasted  blood,  and 
leaving  us  without  life. 

I  have  no  news  of  Hubert.  My 
uncle  is  not  over  anxious.  He  has 
but  one  thought — peace !  peace ! 

I— I  also — would  have  peace  ;  the 
peace  of  a  soul  that  hopes  nothing, 
and  expects  nothing. 


January,  1871. 

As  I  was  alone  yesterday  in  the 
foZon,  my  head  buried  in  my  hands, 
without  thought  or  will,  after  writ- 
ing in  my  journal  a  few  words  of 
despair  and  weakness,  Hubert  sud- 
denly stood  before  me.  He  was 
deamy  pale  and  covered  with  mud. 

''Are  you  alone  in  the  house, 
Gertrude  ?  " 

••Yes.  I  think  so.  My  aunt 
never  returns  before  evening." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

And  he  dropped  down  upon  a 
chair. 

"  Tou  were  in  that  sortie,  Hu- 
bert?" I  asked. 

•*Te8;  I  was  in  it.  I  hardlv 
took  part  in  the  action,  but  I  took 
part  in  the  rout.  It  was  frightful ; 
heart-rending." 

We  remained  a  long  time  without 
•peaking.    Sufiering  that  humiliates 


is  silent.  I  cried,  but  Hubert,  I 
knew,  suffered  far  more  than  I  did. 
He  was  feverish  and  cast  down. 

"  You  did  then  hope  ?  "  I  said. 

''  Yes ;  I  confess  I  did  hope  for  a 
moment.  I  believed  that  the  spirit 
of  our  race  had  at  last  fallen  upon 
us,  and  that  we  had  recovered  the 
faith  which  ensures  victory.  But 
our  leaders  had  neither  faith,  nor 
hope,  nor  steadfast  will.  Let  us 
speak  no  more  of  that  day.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  unjust ;  and  at  this 
moment,  perhaps,  this  is  impossible. 
Thank  God,  those  who  uooly  died 
have  saved  us  from  disgrace !  There 
were  useless  but  admirable  acts  of 
heroism." 

"  Don't  say  useless.  The  blood 
of  our  heroes  will  not  have  been 
shed  in  vain.  To  doubt  it  would  be 
to  doubt  God." 

We  relapsed  into  a  long  silence ; 
then  Hubert,  suddenly  springing  up, 
said  to  me, — 

"  I  am  going.-  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  see  any  one  to- 
day but  you.  Tell  my  father  I  have 
been  here,  that  I  am  safe  and  sound 
— safe  and  sound,"  he  repeated  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "  without  having  run 
even  a  single  danger,  while  fathers 
of  families,  and  men  of  genius,  fell 
never  to  rise.  One  is  ashamed  to- 
day to  live." 

He  went,  but  came  back  once 
more. 

"  Gertrude,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  when  I  think  of  France,  of  this 
France  that  I  thought  I  did  not 
love,  and  for  which  now  I  should 
like  to  die,  it  is  you  I  see — for  ever 
you." 

And  he  went  away  hurriedly. 


January,  1871. 

The  armistice  is  posted  up  on  the 
walls :  the  struggle  is  over.  We 
are  beaten.  We  now  know  the  dis- 
asters our  armies  suflered. 

1  am  with  Madame  Juliane,  who 
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if  now  too  ill  to  be  able  to  letve  her 
room.  I  shall  not  quit  her.  Alai ! 
it  won*t  be  loog ;  I  »ee  it  plainly ; 
each  day  the  it  paler  and  weaker. 
Still  the  aasurea  me  the  doea  not 
aufier,  except  thoae  apaima  that 
are  becoming  more  frequent.  She 
won*t  allow  ma  to  sleep  in  her 
room ;  1  hare  mj  bed  in  an  adjoin- 
ing cabinet,  ao  that  should  the  want 
me  she  haa  only  to  call. 

To-day  she  begged  me  to  open 
her  secretary,  and  to  give  her  a 
wooden  box,  that  she  might  show 
me  her  most  precious  possession. 
This  was  three  locks  of  hair,  one 
brown  with  some  white  hairs  mixed 
in  it ;  the  others  fine,  silky,  and 
palo  gold  colour. 

*'  1  wish  to  take  them  mith  me.** 

Then  drawing  out  one  of  the  let- 
ters, with  which  the  box  was  filled, 
she  handed  it  to  me. 

**  >Ve  were  seldom  separated  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  great  separa- 
tion,** she  continned,  "  but  vvt  I 
have  some  It'ttem  of  his ;  you  will 
bum  them,  Gertrude ;  1  would  not 
wish  them  to  be  read  bv  indifferent 
ores.  Keep  the  euYelope  of  this ; 
tLere  you  will  see  mr  name.** 

I  read  with  astonishment  a  name 
well  known  as  that  of  an  opulent 
and  Wfll-knuwn  family. 

'*  Yes,"  she  rrplioti,*  "  that  is  my 
name.  AVhen  I  cime  to  Paris  to 
lead  a  life  so  littl<*  in  confomntv 
with  the  ideas  of  mv  hunband's  rt*la- 
tions,  1  was  unwilling  to  inflict  on 
them  the  annoyance  of  seeing  their 
naineattncting  oritici^ms  and  judg- 
ments of  ever}'  kind.  I  had  no 
duty  to  fulfil  towards  them,  save 
that  of  not  shrieking  them  by  what 
they  called  my  madness.  Never 
h.ivin:;  resided  in  Paris,  I  w.ns  not 
pervonally  known,  and  1  knew  I 
could  live  as  I  wished,  without 
exciting  any  particular  attention. 
Tliert'fore  I  ^imply  took  mv  chris- 
tian name — that  which  mr  fiusbaiid 
called  me  by  during  the  ten  yeara 
of  our  married  life.     I  felt  as  if  this 


familiar  name  kept  me  near  thoae 
who  had  given  it  to  me.  No  one,  I 
believe,  ever  guessed  the  other.** 

''IIow  had  you  the  courage  to 
exchange  your  easy,  refined  life  for 
the  life  of  fatigue  and  privatioM 
you  have  been  leading  here  P  ** 

"  It  needed  no  courage  to  do  it. 
The  real  difficulty  is  to  break  away 
from  our  surroundings,  to  set  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  all  the  cua- 
toms  and  laws  that  rule  our  little 
world,  to  endure  criticisms,  false 
interpretations.  I  had  none  of 
these  obstacles  to  contend  with. 
Duiing  the  first  months  of  ny 
widowhood  I  lived  in  complete 
solitude:  when,  later  on,  I  dis- 
appeared from  the  circle  of  my 
relations,  no  one  felt  particularlj 
uneasy.  One  is  quickly  forgotten 
by  those  whose  friendship  is  fitful. 
One  sole  friend  remained  to  me; 
she  sometimes  writes,  and  her 
friendshin  is  the  last  living  tie 
that  biuus  me  to  the  pant/* 

Madame  Juliana  cannot  apeak 
long  of  herself. 

**  Tour  existence,**  she  went  on 
to  say,  *'will,  no  doubt,  be  leaa 
simple  than  mine  has  been  for  the 
last  few  years.  Nothing  gives  unitr 
to  a  life  like  a  great  grief;  but  thus 
unitr  may  also  bo  product*d  by  the 
feeling  that  inspired  that  grief. 
You,  Gertrude,  could  never  Iito  • 
aelfish,  frivolous  life.  You  nerer 
could  do  so  without  suflering; 
but  now—** 

"  Oh !  now,**  I  exclaimed,  ••  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  I 
could  ever  have  a  thought  about 
my  personal  happiness." 

'*'I)on*t  think  this.  The  deaire 
to  be  happy  will  return — it  ought 
to  return,  for  it  is  legitimate* 
Happiness  is  the  full,  free  expan- 
sion of  all  our  facultiea ;  external 
circumatances  are  for  rerr  little  in 
this,  except  in  so  far  as  they  allow 
us  to  ol»ey  the  higher  law  of  onr 
bein;;,  mhich  is  to  love,  to  ad— in 
a   «ord,  to  li\e.      Gertrude,  yoa 
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vill  be  bappy,  I  bave  tbe  full 
assurance  of  it;  for  you  will  be 
loved,  and  jou  will  love  witb  your 
wbole  soul.  But  far  from  this  love 
sbutting  up  and  narrowing  your 
heart,  it  will  make  it  a  centre  of 
great  love,  deep  and  burning  enough 
to  pour  itself  out  in  all  generous 
sympathy  and  compassion.  You 
will  be  willing  to  suffer  much  in 
order  to  love  much.  To  love  is  the 
eternal  life." 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you,**  I  said 
to  her,  resting  my  head  upon  her 
knees,  as  I  loved  to  do  iu  such  hours 
as  this. 

The  fire  had  gone  out.  We  had 
scarcely  any  fuel  left.  I  felt 
Madame  Juliane's  hands  were  cold 
as  ice.  She  kissed  me  tenderly, 
and  entreated  me  to  go,  that  I 
might  not  take  cold..  I  obeyed, 
but  I  had  never  quitted  her  with 
such  reluctance. 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  I  was  unable 
to  resist  the  wish  to  write  down 
our  conversation.  No  noise  in  her 
room.  No  doubt  she  has  gone  to 
bed  without  my  noticing  it.  I 
shall  do  so  likewise,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  her  sleep. 


January,  1871. 

Her  sleep  !  nothing  can  dis- 
turb it  more.  When  I  entered 
her  room  this  morning,  I  found  her 
in  the  arm-chair  where  I  had  left 
her  last  evening,  her  head  was 
slightly  thrown  back,  one  hand  was 
hanging  down,  the  other  resting  on 
her  lap.  The  attitude  was  so  na- 
tural, so  easy,  that  for  a  moment  I 
was  merely  astonished  that  she  had 
not  been  in  bed.  A  second  glance 
revealed  the  rigidity  of  the  features, 
the  vacant  ejes,  the  absolute  immo- 
bility. I  had  seen  death  often. 
I  knew  that  'it  was  here.  Oh ! 
why  had  I  quitted  her  ?  Why  left 
her  alone  ?  How  had  I  not  guessed  ? 
How   not   seen?     I  might  have 


prevented  her  dying.  I  felt  my- 
self deadly  cold  at  heart,  nothing 
more.  I  shed  no  tears,  called  no 
one.  .  I  seemed  to  feel  myself  iu  a 
world  that  had  suddenly  become 
a  desert. 

The  femme  de  menage  knocked  at 
the  door.  I  did  not  answer,  though 
I  heard  her.  She  opened  it,  and 
stood  ip  consternation  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

At  length,  approaching  me  and 
touching  me  as  if  to  rouse  me  up,, 
she  said, — 

"  I  shall  go  for  a  doctor." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  useless, 
I  know  she  is  dead ;  let  us  place 
her  on  the  bed." 

I  stood  up  to  lift  her,  but  my 
eyes  felt  covered  as  with  a  veil.  I 
felt  nothing  solid  under  my  feet,  I 
lost  consciousness. 

When  I  recovered,  I  thought  at 
first  it  had  all  been  a  dream,  but  a 
dream  would  not  have  left  me  so 
shattered.  I  was  on  my  bed,, 
dressed;  the  door  that  separated 
my  room  from  Madame  Juliane's 
was  open,  I  heard  some  one  moving^ 
Was  it  she?  Was  I  again  to  see 
her  with  her  sweet  smile  ?  No. 
According  as  my  mind  recovered 
its  clearness,  the  consciousness  of 
the  horrible  reality  came  back  upon 
me.  I  stole  gently  out  of  my 
room  into  hers.  The  femme  d& 
menage  was  sitting  in  a  corner  with 
her  arms  crossed;  on  the  bed  lay 
Madame  Juliane,  white,  calm,  more 
beautiful  in  death  than  in  life.  She 
seemed  to  smile.  I  knelt  down 
near  her,  hiding  my  head  in  the 
white  sheet  that  covered  her.  I 
heard  the  woman  leave  the  room ; 
it  was  a  relief,  for  I  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  what  was  left  me  of  my 
one  friend.  Some  one  entered — I 
did  not  stir — and  knelt  beside  me» 
A  hand  gently  took  mine. 

•*  Gertrude  I "  said  Hubert's  voice. 

He!     what    did    he    cotxiA    ^-^ 
there?    1  Q»iC\.  ^a.1  ^Vj^>s^^  ^ 
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the  fibres  of  \w\  being  give  war, 
niul  I  cried  as  if  1  never  again  could 
Btop. 

Hubert  made  uie  sit  down,  and 
Bto(»d  by  uiy  side  without  attempt* 
iu^  l^>  htop  my  tfurii. 

J«atcr  on,  I  heard  that  ho  )iad 
cumo  in  the  morning  to  make  in- 
onirieH  just  nt  the  moment  I  had 
fainted  a  way ;  that  he  had  gone 
thruiigh  all  the  nei*essary  formal i- 
tieii,  and  that  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  rent  for,  ordered  that  I  should 
be  left  entin*)y  quiet  till  I  returned 
of  mvM'lf  to  oonsciuunness. 

■ 

'*  My  Mep-mnther  has  been  out 
pince  niitritiii;:,**  Miid  he  to  me,  "  ho 
tliat  I  hiive  not  been  able  to  brini; 
her  tit  \nii.  He>ide:i.  (lertrude,  it 
HreiiH'd  t^i  me  that  it  is  I  that 
iih«Mild  l;ike  ran*  of  vou." 

••  Yi>u  will  K-t  me  stav  here, 
Hubert  r" 

•'  Ni-t  t<»-nii»ht.  A  persion  who 
wns  attarheil  to  her  Mill  uateh  bv 
her  HJiie  \%ith  tlie  nun(e.  Yuu  will 
n*turn  ti'-nM-rrnw  niornini;.'' 

I    r lIiTted    a   proiiti«e    I    had 

made  .M:i(ian:c  .luliaiie.  and  I  opened 
th«'  dra^w-r  Iroin  Mhir!i  I  had  i(i*en 
her  ta'if  th*  Imx.  A  Iflter  attracted 
niv  atti*iilii'!i.  it  \%;ia  .'iiidreMied  to 
me.  I  tiK-k  it,  and  vat  down, 
trenibiiiii,'. 

••  Y«»ii  nui^t  n*ad  it,"  haid  Hu* 
iHTt,  "it  may  luTi.apH  euntain  in- 
ntnietiotid  mhicli   «e  shall   have  to 

folio  .\.'* 

I  nail  it,  with  mv  eves  i'bi»euri-d 
by  trarr.  then  plat-i-d  it  in  his 
bands.     It  uas  at  foiluMd:  — 

*'  Mv  b>-l«)ved  Oertruile. 

**  I  wiiih  befon*  I  liie  to  tell 
vou  that  vuur  nsft-rti'in  has  )M*rn 
one  nf  niy  i:n*att-iit  j  »ys.  ^lay 
ih^A  ble*a  \iiu  for  ail  the  good  you 
havi*  dun<*  me. 

"  Vtiur  Iifo  wdl  be  a  happy  and 
besutitui  one,  I  have  th«  firm  hopo 
of  this.  Yuu  kuow  that  the  reward 
of  those  who  love       to       «  ■till 


"It  is  you  alone  I  can  ask  to 
realize  a  desire,  a  secret  wish  which 
I  ha\e  never  spoken  to  you  about. 
I  count  on  yuu,  the  conipaaioa  of 

mv  la^t  davs. 

■  • 

*'  I  wish  to  be  buried  with  those 
I  have  most  lovt^d  on  earth,  with 
the  poor,  in  the^c^"^  commune, 

"  1  have  often  asked  rnvsidf  if 
this  wiidi  had  its  root  in  a  aonti- 
ment  of  pride,  would  it  be  a  mere 
empty  nhow  ?  I  don*t  think  ao. 
Do  what  J  could  I  was  removed 
from  them  in  life,  but  my  desire  it 
to  be  \iith  them  in  death. 

"  lluvin;;  no  family,  this  can 
cau!»e  pain  to  no  one,  and  there 
may  be  siMue  wounded  hearts  to 
whom  it  Mould  be  balm  to  ftvl  mo 
more  really  one  of  them  than  thej 
would  believe  mo  without  this.*' 

AVe  looked  at  each  other  ia 
silence. 

**  We  iniiiit  do  as  ahe  desires,**  I 
said  to  Huhert. 

*'  ]  sliall  ^o  alter  the  instni^ 
tions  I  have  given,**  be  replied; 
**  but  she  will  nut  be  understood.'* 

Wlint  liiieii  it  sit^nify  ?  She  was 
n^t  un(i<'r:^tiuid  in  her  lifetime.  She 
knew  it  Mrll,  moreover,  when  she 
wrute  tlu'pe  lines. 

AVhen  1  returned  to  mv  auntV,  I 
had  tti  und<'ri;«)  her  sympatliy.  Vn- 
derj^o  i:i  really  the  word.  It  was 
BO  hard  for  mt»  t4)  listen  to  her 
spfaiiiii;:  iif  Madame  Juliaue,  ans- 
iwiii:;  Iut,  jud^ini;  her,  praising 
her  i'%i'ii.  Mith  »ueh  utter  incapa- 
city I  if  eomprehending  her.  It 
wa»  br\nnd  endurance.  There. 
evi-r  bi  f>>re  my  eyes,  was  that  pale 
fact*  with  its  mvsterious  radiance, 
ainl  I  Mimld  have  given  the  worid 
that  no  one  mentioned  her  nmine. 
Vulgar  appreciations  are  a  tttrtura 
whrn  they  t<>iK*h  not  a  living  per- 
son but  a  beloved  niemor}'. 

**  The  |M>or  woman  did  not  know 
how  to  iianagr/*  said  my  aunt. 
*'  Site  killed  herself  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  herself  or  others.    She 
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was  morbid,  and  could  see  nothing 
in  its  true  light.     Her  death  is  one 
more  proof  how  fatal  a  thing  exag- 
geration is.    She  never  would  listen 
to  luj  advice,  and  there  is  where  it 
has  brought  her!     A  little  good 
sense  and  reason    is   better  than 
grand  sentiments  and  superhuman 
Tirtues.    I  always  knew  she  was  on 
the   wrong    road,  but    she  would 
listen  to  no  one.     She  did  a  great 
deal  of  harm  among  the  poor,  not 
knowing  how  to  tell  them  the  salu- 
tary truths  they  ought  to  be  taught, 
and  she  spoiled  them  as  well.   Have 
I  not  seen  her  carrying  flowers  or 
books  to  people  who   had  hardly 
bread  enough,   as  if  a  pot-au-feu 
would  not  have  been  much   more 
to  the  purpose.    I  don't  approve 
of  these  romantic  ways  of  acting. 
We    can't    change    the    order    of 
things    that    God   has  established 
here  below.     To  judge  from  her 
manner  of  speaking  and  writing, 
Madame  Juliane  must  have  been 
an  educated  woman,  but  she  must 
have  lived  among  a  rather  vulgar 
set,  else  she  never  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  society  of  these 
people.    There  is  at  bottom  great 
pride  in  preferring  the  company  of 
your  inferiors  to  that  of  your  equals. 
jToq  can  play  a  part  there  you  could 
not  anywhere   else,  and    you  are 
pleased  with  yourself  for  your  con- 
descension." 


February,  1871. 

Hubert  and  I  followed  the  fune- 
ral procession.  Some  poor  people, 
women  and  children  especially, 
joined  us.  How  they  heard  of 
their  friend's  death  1  can't  say; 
yet  there  they  were,  and  never 
did  I  see  a  more  touching  cortege. 
Genuine  grief  was  written  on  these 
thin  faces  that  hunger  and  suffer- 
ing had  hollowed  out.  Few  words, 
but  many  tears— -such  was  her  fune- 
ral oration. 

Some  persons  present  expressed 


surprise  at  seeing  the  coffin  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  fosse  com- 
mune. 

"  Was  it,  then,  that  she  wished 
to  be  buried  in  this  way  P  "  asked 
a  workman,  who  was  walking  be- 
hind me. 

"  She  loved  those  who  go  there," 
replied  a  woman  who  was  carrying 
in  her  arms  a  half-starved  baby. 
''  She  wished  to  be  with  us  in  the 
grave ;  had  it  not  been  for  her  this 
poor  child  would  be  there  now. 
Ah !  we'll  never  find  her  like 
No." 

All  dispersed  silently,  and  we 
came  back  alone.  Hubert,  with- 
out consulting  me,  brought  me  to 
Madame  Juliane's  room.  It  was 
where  1  most  wished  to  be. 

"We  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  of 
her,  then  were  silent.  I  thought 
of  all  she  had  said  to  me,  thought 
of  all  1  should  like  to  hear  her  say. 
What  a  solitude ! 

"  Gertrude !  "  said  a  voice  close 
to  me. 

I  trembled,  and  felt  myself  drawn 
away  from  these  thoughts  as  though 
drawn  up  out  of  a  grave. 

**  Gertrude ! "  repeated  Hubert, 
taking  my  two  hands  in  his;  he 
looked  deep  into  my  eyes,  deep, 
rather  into  my  soul. 

"  I  love  you,  don't  you  know  it  ? 
and  you  love  me,  too,  Gertrude  ?  " 

Before  he  had  spoken  1  did  not 
know  it,  but  when  I  heard  him,  I 
knew  what  he  said  was  true.  And 
I  answered  without  hesitating, — 

"  Tes,  Hubert,  I  love  you." 

What  we  then  said  to  each  other 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat ;  what 
would  be  the  use,  besides  ?  Which 
of  us  will  ever  forget  it  ?  It  is  the 
sacred  hour  of  our  life,  I  would  not 
profane  it. 

February,  1871. 

The  greatest  things  have  their 
comic  aspect.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
a  little  amused  at  the  extreme  and 
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evident  annoyance  thai  Hubert  feela 
at  the  approbation  which  my  aunt 
ao  liberally  bestowa  upon  un.  She 
appemra  perfectly  aatisfied,  and  after 
having  persuaded  herself,  she  en- 
deavours to  persuade  others  that 
it  is  to  her  we  owe  all  our  hap- 
piness. 

'*  They  never  would  have  under- 
stood each  other,  but  for  roe,**  we 
heard  her  say  to  one  of  our  relations 
to  whom  she  waa  announcing  our 
marriage.  *'  My  dear  son  had  pre- 
judices against  poor  Gertrude,  he 
was  not  even  polite  to  her;  but 
he  ended  in  discovering  her  good 
qualities,  which  1  from  the  iirst 
moment  was  able  to  discern.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  my  niece  has 
greatly  improved  since  she  hasi  been 
living  with  us,  iuHnitelv  develo|>ed. 
She  is  a  very  coed  girl,  has  real 
merits,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
with  the  examples  she  will  have 
before  her  eves,  and  the  advice 
which  I  shall  always  be  n*ady  to 
give  her,  that  she  will  become  a 
good  and  charming  woman.  It  is 
a  perfectly  suitable  and  advantage- 
ous nmrri.ige  for  both  {larties.** 

My  aunt  never  Fuspe<'ted  when 
she  iRas  Kiying  this  that  Hubert  and 
I  uere  in  the  adjoining  n)«mi.  very 
much  enibarnuised  at  finding  our* 
S4-lve8  the  subject  of  the  ci>nver!«a- 
tion  (if  the  two  ladies  who  had  just 
enten*d  the  other  nK)m. 

Hub(rt*s  face  flushed  with  anger. 
AV  hat  « as  to  bi*  dime  r  To  show 
ourselves  would  have  bet^n  dis- 
agreeable for  all  parties,  and  «e 
had  no  desire  to  hear  the  rest.  I 
did  the  only  thing  that  was  pos^ble, 
and  courageously  shut  the  folding 
doors. 

>*  Ah  •  *  said  Hubert,  with  a  look 
of  despair,  **she  will  find  means  of 
spoiling  for  me  e^in  the  hsppiness 
of  loving  you,  Gertrude,  bhe  would 
make  kitchen  prose  out  of  the 
divinest  poem.** 

^  I^t  us  not  give  her  such  power 
over  us.    After  all,  mbai  doca  it 


signify  how  othera  read  our  history, 
if  to  ourselves  it  is  beautiful  and 
poetical.  How  many  lives  that  are 
merely  a  dull,  common  page  to  in- 
different eyes,  would  be  to  tbofo 
who  knew  the  secret  of  them,  the 
loveliest  and  sweetest  of  poems.'* 

Hubert  allowed  himself  to  be 
calmed  down,  and  we  soon  forgot 
all  while  reading  a  page  of  our  owo 
lift**a  poem. 

When  he  is  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  Hubert  becomes  again,  not 
himself,  but  what  he  used  to  be. 
But  it  no  longer  freezes  me,  now  I 
know  him  too  well. 

Our  marriage  ia  to  take  place 
on  the  10th  of  March,  without  fuse 
or  fete,  as  suits  this  time  of  our 
couutry*a  mourning.  Immediately 
after  we  leave  for  Chanzane. 


March,  1S7I. 

Fraiilein  Thusnelda  is  gone  to 
carry  her  thin  driblet  of  individualitr 
to  the  gn'at  German  fatherland. 
A'irginie  is  come  back  accompanied 
bv  the  frifuds  with  «hom  she  had 
been  stay  in;;.  She  is  greatly  changed, 
thinner  and  paler.  To  look  at  her 
one  might  sup|)ose  she  had  suffered 
a  severer  siege  than  we  had.  1  am 
certain  she  has  suffered,  and  tliat 
she  is  no  longer  the  same  Virginia 
that  left  us  in  September.  My 
aunt  does  not  si*ero  to  perceive  thia ; 
the  whole  evening  she  paased  de- 
scribing; our  sufferings,  our  priva- 
tion !i,  her  own  courage  and  great 
devotion. 

**  We  really  did  suffer  more  than 
the  poor,*'  she  said  to  us.  **  As  for 
me  1  know  perfectly  I  had  mora 
trouble,  more  night  patchings,  more 
fatigue  than  any  of  my  poor  women ; 
they  know  it  too.  One  of  them  said 
to  me  this  morning, '  Ah,  madame^ 
we  ^o  ni't  dare  to  complain  when 
we  think  c»f  you.*  *' 

**  Well,  my  boDCSt  woman/  I  an- 
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swered  her, "  let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
JOQ I^  You  fancy  that  we  ladies  do 
nothing  but  rest  ourselves  all  daj 
long;  there  are  some  amongst  us 
who  know  what  it  is  to  work  better, 
perhaps,  than  jou  do.  Had  I  not 
oeen  accustomed  to  work  could  I 
have  borne  all  that  I  have  borne 
this  winter  ?  Did  you  ever  see  me 
discouraged  or  out  of  temper?  I 
only  did  my  duty ;  but  it  is  some* 
thing  to  do  one's  duty  in  times  like 
those  we  have  passed  through. 
The  best  consolation  is  to  be  able 
to  render  one's  self  this  testimony.** 

Yirginie  followed  me  to  my  room, 
and  asked  permission  to  come  in. 

"I  shall  never  be  consoled  for 
having  been  away  from  Paris — 
away  from  my  countrv  during  this 
fearful  winter,"  she  said  to  me.  '*  I 
could  have  done  but  little,  I  know, 
but  at  all  events  I  could  have 
suffered  with  you.'* 

**  And  you  did  suffer.  Virgin  le," 
I  answered,  kissing  her. 

"  Ah !  yes,  but  in  a  cruel  way,  an 
irritating  way ;  while  your  hearts 
were  enlarged  by  the  feeling  of  a 
common  suffering,  mine  was  shut 
in  and  contracted  by  isolation. 
Fraiilein  Thusnelda  did  her  best  to 
be  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  I 
could  not  bear  her.  I  hated  her. 
As  to  the  others,  they  lived  as  if 
nothing  unusual  were  going  on, 
and  thought  as  little  of  our  poor 
France  as  the  Chinese  could  have 
done.  I  despised  them.  They  no 
doubt  supposed  that  I,  neither,  felt 
anything.  It  is  true  I  did  not  let 
them  see,  but  at  night  in  my  room 
I  cried  whole  hours.  O,  Gertrude, 
I  am  not  a  log  or  a  stone  as  they 
take  me  to  be.'* 

I  listened  with  amazement  to 
Yirginie.  The  misfortunes  of  all 
had  then  wakened  up  her  dormant 
soul. 

"  Listen,  Gertrude,"  she  went  on, 
^'you  must  tell  Hubert  I  am  not  so 
cold  and  stupid  as  he  thinks.  I 
know  I  shall  never  be  lovable,  nor 


gracious,  nor  witty.  I  know  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  out  what  I  fed, 
but  I  might,  perhaps,  become  a  little 
useful— don't  you  think  soP*' 

We  remained  a  long  time  toge- 
ther. It  was  a  new  Yirginie  that 
I  was  learning  to  know.  We  had 
all  been  unjust  towards  her.  She 
has  a  living  soul  that  no  one 
guessed. 

Chanzancy  June,  1871. 

I  have  written  nothing  these  two 
months  of  torture.  My  God  I  when 
we  quitted  our  Paris,  vanquished, 
but  so  noble  in  her  defeat,  who 
would  have  said  it  was  about  to  be 
turned  into  a  hell  of  hatred  and 
crimes?  We  have  been  able  to 
follow  only  from  a  distance  thia 
horrible  drama.  The  freshness  and 
calm  of  nature  here,  that  I  used  to 
love,  now  oppresses  us.  I  would 
exchange  all  those  fields  of  flowers, 
all  those  paths  and  lanes  winding 
among  hedges  of  woodbine,  for  one 
burning  paving-stone  wet  with  blood 
of  our  unfortunate  city. 


June,  1871. 

We  are  in  Paris.  We  found  it 
sinister-looking,  and  still  smoking. 
Blood,  ruins,  hearts  exasperated, 
minds  maddened,  without  rule  or 
compass,  imaginations  haunted  by 
most  horrible  recollections,  enemies 
everywhere,  on  all  sides  executions 
and  victims,  society  distracted,  given 
up  to  a  blind  frenzy  of  fear  and 
hatred — this  is  what  we  found,  in 
place  of  the  cpreat  people,  all  bound 
together  as  brothers,  that  we  be- 
lieved in,  that  we  had  seen,  for  it 
was  no  illusion :  we  had  lived  their 
life.  We,  too,  had  been  carried  along 
upon  the  current  of  their  generous 
enthusiasm.  And  this  same  people 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  fratricidal  war,    under  no 
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other  flag  than  sarage  hatred,  and 
this  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
trii^mphiog  orer  their  uttermost 
disgrace! 

Had  this  frightful  change  in  the 
public  mind  been  described  to  us, 
wo  could  hardly  have  believed  it. 
Yet  we  roust  believe  it:  but  who 
can  explain  it  ? 

Here  in  this  Paris,  strewn  with 
visible  ruins,  and  hidden  ruins,  lies 
henceforth  our  field  of  Ubour. 
Hubert  and  I  have  come  back  to 
it,  having  but  one  will  to  labour,  in 
order  to  elevate,  to  comfort,  to 
pacify,  to  instruct  this  guilty,  un- 
nappy  people,  but  one  soul  to  suffer 
with  tuem.  Life  now  seems  beau- 
tiful to  me,  since  we  are  two  to 
strive  henceforth  together  to  fathom 
its  depths. 

I  am  certain  that  to  live  for  self, 


even  when  two  lives  are  blended 
into  one,  is  to  condemn  one*a  self 
to  moral  poverty,  is  to  lose  ooe*s 
life.  Our  love  would  be  a  fountain 
soon  dried  up  were  it  not  to  pour 
itself  out  in  broad  streams  of 
sympathy.  Were  my  happiness  to 
imprison  me  in  one  narrow  circle,  I 
would  not  have  it. 

We  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  what 
we  intend  to  do  in  this  vast  ocean 
of  poverty,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  deadly  hate  r  Our  small  taper 
can,  I  know,  carry  but  very  little 
light  into  this  thick  darkness,  but 
we  shall  not  be  alone.  Others  have 
felt  what  we  felt,  thought  what  we 
thought,  and  wish  what  we  wish. 
Gradually  we  shall  recognise  each 
other,  join  to  labour  together.  The 
future  belongs  to  those  who  know 
how  to  will  and  hope. 


A  CREED   FOE  ALL. 


Br  THE  Lo5]>ox  Heehit. 


O  oivB  not  to  the  world  tliy  lore, 
Howc'er  its  pleasoren  msy  allure ; 

There  is  a  realm  beyond,  above. 

Whose  joys  are  (kr  more  bright  and  smre. 

How  great  may  be  thine  luibelief. 

These  truths  are  native  to  the  mind — 
That  man  is  weak,  that  life  is  brief. 

Death  comes,  and  *'  thcrs  is  more  behind.** 


Yst  tho'  thy  normal  creed  bs  all 
Confim'd  by  orthodoxy's  seal. 

The  cold,  cold  shade  of  doobt  wiU  faU. 
At  times,  vpoa  thy  warmcal  seal. 
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Our  future  life,  perchance,  is  feir 

From  all  that  sages  teach  or  guess ; 
We  know  but  little  what  we  are, 

And  what  we  may  he,  even  less. 

But  whatsoe'er  may  lie  beyond 

The  awful  curtain  of  our  fate. 
The  robes  hereafter  to  be  donned 

Are  woven  in  our  present  state. 

The  Atheist  may  laugh  to  scorn 

The  thought  of  an  immortal  part ; 
And  say  that  men  in  vain  arc  born — 

He  disbeheves  it  in  his  heart. 

Then,  honest  doubter,  quit  the  maze 

Of  dogmas  evermore  contending ; 
It  is  a  weary  waste  of  days 

To  watch  a  battle  never  ending. 

Go  where  a  freer  air  is  breathed. 

Some  spot  is  surely  to  be  found ; 
Where  combatants,  their  weapons  sheathed, 

May  meet  as  on  a  neutral  ground. 

There  is  a  path  we  should  pursue, 

A  broader  road  wo  ought  to  shun, 
A  life  to  live,  a  work  to  do, 

A  death  to  die,  for  every  one. 

Know  all  you  may,  do  all  you  can, 

Believe  your  utmost,  and  rely 
That  doubts  will  all  be  solved,  when  man 

Shall  see  with  an  immortal  eye. 
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A   PAPAL   RETROSPECT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TnE  Oreal  Schism  thai  has  proved 
•uch  a  ttumblini^-block  ia  the  way 
of  Papal  Infaliibilitj  was  brought 
to  a  close,  as  we  hare  seen,  bj  the 
resolute  actioa  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  and  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, who  deposed  all  the  rival 
Popes  and  elected  Martin  V.  On 
the  death  of  Martin,  Feb.  20,  1431, 
a  Venetian  cardinal  was  elected 
his  successor.  He  took  the  title 
of  Eu^nius  IV.,  and  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  Pontiticnl  throuc 
before  he  involved  himself  in  a 
fierce  contest  with  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  Pope. 

Believing  that  ^fartin  had  left 
behind  him  an  immense  treasure, 
which  his  brothers  and  other  ruU- 
tives  had  appropriated,  Eugenius 
summoned  them  to  render  an  ac« 
<*ouiit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Boman  See  was  his  heir.  Of  this 
summons  they  toc»k  no  notice, 
whereupon  Eugenius  ordered  the 
Colonna  palace  to  be  searched,  and 
hirt  minionii,  as  Bower  says,  *'ex* 
ceeding  their  commission,  instead 
of  searching.  plundert»d  the  palace 
of  all  its  rich  furniture,  and  of 
everything  else  they  thought  of 
anv  value." 

^Inragud  at  such  an  outrage,  the 
i'ulonnas  flew  to  arms,  assembled 
their  friends  and  adherents,  over- 
whelmed the  Papal  guards,  besieged 
the  PofM*  in  his  palace,  and  would 
have  captured  him  had  not  the 
Boman  people,  dreading  the  great 
power  ol  the  Colonna  family,  taken 
tbepart  of  the  Pope. 

Thus  a    civil  war  was    kindled 
the    walla    of    the    ciij. 


Eugenius,    of    course,    thundered 

his  curses  and  ezcommunicationa 

sgainst    the    Colonnaa   and    their 

adherents,  depriving  them  of   dl 

their  dignities,  and  declaring  their 

possessions  forfeited.    Sustained  by 

tlie  population,  he  had   sufficient 

power  at  his  command  to  seixe  all 

the  Colonnaa  in  Borne.    **  His  Ten* 

geance,*'  observes  Milman  {Laiim 

Christianity^  b.  xiii.    c  xi.),  **  was 

unscrupulous.     He  tortured  Otho, 

tlitf  treasurer  of  Pope  Martin,  an 

ai;ed  man,  till  he  expired.**     Two 

hundred  Roman  citiiens  perished 

on  the  simflTold,  as  Muratori  atteaU 

(Ann.   tV/talia^   Hub.,  ann.    1431; 

J'l/.   Eu^en.   8.   B.   L.   iv.).    The 

palace  of  Pupe  Martin  was  not  only 

sacked,  but  raxed  to  the  ground; 

and  his  arms  were  effaced  from  all 

public  monuments. 

But  ultimately  Eugenius  waa 
unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  body  of  hired  mercenaries, 
to  overcome  the  Colonnaa ;  hia 
anathemas  and  excommunications 
were  as  impotent  and  valueless  as 
the  idle  wind,  when  he  waa  not 
strong  enough  to  enforce  tbem. 
At  last  he  was  compelled  to  appeal 
for  assistance  to  the  Emperor  8igia*> 
mund,  who  interposed  and  made 
pesce.  He  reouired  the  Pope  to 
withdraw  all  the  anathemaa,  ex* 
communications,  and  forfeiturea  he 
had  so  imperiously  pronouneed 
against  the  i^olonnas,  their  friends 
and  adherents.  This,  the  humiliated 
and  powerless  Pontiff  consented  to 
do,  while  he  even  professed  to 
receive  the  Colonnas  aa  especiallj 
worthv  uf  his  favour! 
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The  late  Pope,  as  already  stated, 
had  appointed  a  general  council  to 
asaemDie  at  Basil  in  July,  1431,  the 
principal  object  in  view  being  the 
reformation  of  the  crying  abuses 
that  overwhelmed  the  Church.  The 
Council  did  assemble  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  but  as  the  fathers  appeared 
deairouB  of  conciliating  the  '^Bo- 
hemian heretics  '*  by  sending  them 
a  kindly  letter  of  invitation  to 
attend  the  Council,  Eugenius,  with- 
out consulting  any  one,  arbitrarily 
ordered  his  cardinal-legate,  by 
letter  dated  Nov.  11,  to  dissolve 
the  Council,  and  appoint  another 
to  meet  in  eighteen  months  at 
Bologna. 

ThiB  unjustifiable  proceeding — 
the  arbitrary  and  unexpected  dis- 
•olutiou  of  a  Council  assembled  in 
compliance  with  the  decree  of  his 
infSiiUible  predecessor,  issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constance,  to  all  of 
which  Eugenius  was  a  consenting 
party — met  with  the  marked  and 
indignant  disapproval  of  the  legate, 
irho  refused  to  make  the  Pope's 
letter  known.  '^So  precipitate  a 
resolution  in  the  Pope/'  observes 
Sower,  "  surprised  beyond  measure 
the  legate.  But,  being  a  man  of 
discretion  and  prudence,  he  con- 
cealed it  from  the  fathers  of  the 
Council,  and  in  his  answer  to  the 
Pope's  letter,  remonstrated  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  it,  laying 
before  his  Holiness  the  scandal  it 
would  give  to  Catholics  as  well  as 
to  heretics,  showing,  with  great 
freedom,  the  futility  of  the  reasons 
he  bad  alleged  for  the  intended 
dissolution,  and  even  telling  him, 
in  plain  words,  that  the  Council 
would  not  be  dissolved,  and  that  he 


had  much  better  not  attempt  it" 
— HUt  cf  PopeSy  vol.  vii.  p.  241. 

As  the  cardinal-legate  did  not 
receive  any  reply  to  his  spirited 
remonstrance,  he  concluded  the 
Pope  had  acquiesced  in  his  reasons 
for  continuing  the  Council.  Ac- 
cordingly, business  proceeded, 
when,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
without  any  warning,  Eugenius 
published  a  bull,  dissolving  the 
Council — the  true  reason  for  such 
a  step  being  that  the  Council  was 
assembled  in  a  foreign  state,  and 
was  therefore  in  an  independent 
position,  while  he  desired  that  any 
Council  he  assembled  should  meet 
in  Italy,  so  as  to  be  under  his  own 
immediate  and  direct  iniluence.* 

The  Emperor,  to  whom  the  Pope 
sent  a  copy  of  his  bull,  resented  the 
arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  Council, 
and  earnestly  entreated  the  Pope, 
as  he  valued  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  his  own  reputation, 
to  revoke  the  decree,  and  to  preside 
over  the  Council  in  person. — ConciL 
Lahhei,  tom.  2,  col.  940-55. 

When  the  Papal  bull  of  dissolu- 
tion reached  the  fathers  at  Basil, 
instead  of  yielding  servile  obedience 
to  it,  they  boldly  met  the  aggressive 
and  imperious  act  of  the  Pope  by 
re-affirming  the  declarations  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  to  this  effect 
— that  a  general  council,  lawfully 
assembled,  has  its  power  imme- 
diately from  Christ,  which  every 
one,  of  what  state  or  dignity  soever, 
even  the  Papal,  is  bound  to  obey  in 
things  appertaining  to  the  Faith,  to 
the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  to> 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  members;  and  that 
whosoever,  of  whatever  dignity,. 
even  the  JPope,  shall  refuse  to  obey 


Basil  wai  then  a  free  city  conveniently  sitaated  on  the  Rhine,  and  its  independence 

weared  by  the  arms  of  the  confederated  Swiss. 

The  divine  anthoxity  of  the  Council  of  Basil,   like  that  of  Constance,  is  neither  foUy^ 

admitted  nor  altogether  denied  by  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy.     Bat  we  have  Popes  acknow*- 

Ifdging  the  divine  inspiration  and  supremacy  of  both,  and  the  ablest  canonists  have  upheld 

their  aatliority. 
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the  (li*crrr!i,  statutes,  and  mandates 
of  a  p'lieral  council,  lawfully  as- 
■embU'd.  xliall  be  duly  punished.** 

Ill  addition  to  those  most  im- 
portaiit  dt'chirationii,  the  Ba^il 
lath  IT?*  further  de<.*reed  that  n» 
powtT  upon  enrth,  nf>,  not  the 
I^apnl,  can  adjourn,  Iran  Mate,  or 
dis-HoIve  the  ]ire«ent  Council  as- 
sembleti  at  HakII  tcithout  the  ron» 
gent  of  Ihr  Cmnril  its$lf,  Thi.i 
decree  Htruck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  l'i)|H»*«  u.«urpin^  pretensiions, 
and  aflfiruuMi  the  great  tundamental 
principle  of  the  (lallican  Church, 
with  which  th«*  i;reat  body  of 
learnctl  cauoni^ti  cuncurred,  that 
the  l*<»pe  is  subject  to  the  supreme 
autlmrity  nf  a  >:eneral  council — a 
princi|ilc  that  was  betrayed  and 
surrendered  by  the  sanction  ac- 
0(>rdi  d    to    the  Vatii'mn   decree    of 

Ti»e  Ha.«iil  fathers  then  pHxreedcd 
tti  aii'ipt  vii;on>us  and  decii*ive 
nie.i'^'.ire.''.  Th(*y  !>uniii:i>tied  the 
Popi"  to  :ip|i«:ir  in  jH'n*oii,  or  by 
du!y  nppuiiited  lesratrs,  with  full 
power:*  to  ri-|-resent  him  before  the 
C\iun«':].  autl.  ai  their  yu;iiinon!i  was 
not  iil»i-Vrd.  tllrV  iu  duc  courM* 
0i>lc!n:i)v  i>riit.i>un<-ed  liini  «*uiltv  of 
cimtuiii.'icv.  lie  wa!«  then  fiinnally 
warned  ti.nt  if  lie  did  n«»t  revnke, 
within  hi\tv  da\>,  his  bull  di«i(otv- 
in;:  llic  t'  unc  1.  he  should  be  pro- 
ci't'iii-il  a;;.iin'>l  and  depu^^ed. 

Ap;  arriiily  ijnoriui;  the  pri»ci-ed- 
inir-*  -<I  the  i'liuncil.  the  Popesremed 
iiu  Lti*  I  t>i  brave  its  (!>;  le.i.^ure  and 
de!\  r."*  authi»rity.  Trie  si\iy  days 
4'\j*iri'd  .-ri  til"  fl»:h  I'f  I'rh  .' 1  |:::J. 
wiii-u  til"  f.ithiTH  tiiinilr  detrrmined 
tif  »>U-)'elid  l.:ui.  :il  thiir  l;e\t  nH*«*t- 
in*:.  tr>i:n  tiie  exrrciiie  o\  all  pontifi- 
cal f(inet:':»ii!*.  Mat  t!ie  I'ope  )i.id. 
At  the  la:*t  ir.->nie:it,  t:i'-k<'n  alarm, 
ani!.  bv  A  liip!"!!!.!,  dated  the  1  Ith 
of  VA*  .  ihrt  !•  davs  bt-ftjre  the  ex- 
pirati>»n  '>f  tiie  &ixty  allowed  iiim, 
contirmc'l  t:i«*('ouncd,and  appniuteU 
four  cardinals  to  pre^itte  in  Iim  name. 
But  the  lathers  repudmtv  i  his  con- 


firmation.    They    maintained    that 
the  <\3uncil  hall  been  lawfully  a»- 
sembled,    and,    therefore,   required 
no  confirmation.     They  refused  to 
ri*ceive  the  Pope's  le^tes,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should,  in  the  first 
instance*,  revoke,  in  express  terms, 
the  bull  by  which  ho  pretended  to 
dissolve   the   Council.     "  And,"  aa 
(lihbon    observcH,  '*  to   mark  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  prince  as  well 
as    the    priest,  they    assumed    the 
^ovemment    of  Avip^non,  annulled 
the  alienation  of  the  sacriHi  patri- 
mony,  and    protected   Itome  from 
the  impo!<ition  of  now  taxes.     Their 
boldncHs  wns  justified  n(»t  only  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  cler^, 
but  by  the  support  and  power  of 
the  fin«t  monarcii^  of  Christendom. 
The   Kinperor   Sigisinund   declared 
himself  the  servant  and  protector 
of  the  Svnod  ;  (i ermanv  and  France 
adhennl  to  their  cause;  the  Uuke  of 
Milan  wa^  the  enemy  of  Eucenius; 
and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican 
bv  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman 
people." — Decline  and  F»tU,  c.  IxvL 
Finding  the  Fathers  determined 
and  firm,  Ktii:enius  wa;*  at  la^t  com* 
pelit'd  to  \ii'lti,  anil  make  his  peace 
with  the  Council  ;  tlioU'.:h  by  doing 
s)    he   coinproniiMMJ.    indeed   aban- 
doned, iii;*  pn-ten^ions  to  supremacv 
and  infaliiliititv  !     Hv  a  in>>!>t  humil- 
iatini:  bull.  d:iti-d  \rrAi  t»f  December, 
1  l-f-'i,  he   ackno^\lei'::ed   the   Holy 
General   (*«iuncil  of    l)a«il  to  have 
bt'cn  la^Kfullv  asi«einbl'd,  and    law- 
r.illvcontipued,  althou::h  he  haddia- 
sclvt'd   it.     He  declared  what    had 
btvn  dont*  bv  him,  or  in  his  na?ne, 
in   der«»:;ation  of  the   t*ouncil.    its 
lawtuln'**is  and  authority,  to  b<*  ut- 
terly null  and  void  ;  and.  further  to 
Kati!ifv  t)ie  father^,  he   ri'tracted  a 
letter  ai;:iin>t  tlie  C>iuncil  which  had 
beru  a^cribrd  to  him.  but  which  he 
solemnly  protettted  uas  not  wntten 
by    him,    nor  with    his   knowledge 
or  c msent !     iuncU.,  torn.  12,  col. 

Tbust  the  submiation  of  Eugeniua 
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was  complete,  ipost  humiliating  and 
abject,  and  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  Ultramontane  dogma  of  Papal 
supremacy.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  it  away.  It  forms  one  link 
in  an  important  chain  of  historical 
events,  that  appeal  with  irresistible 
cogency  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  against  the  ambitious 
usurpations  and  supernatural  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy. 

By  the  submission  of  Eugenius 
peace  was,  for  the  time  being, patched 
up  between  him  and  the  Council, 
wnich  continued  to  sit  for  several 
sessions,  and  laboured  with  some 
earnestness  to  reform  the  notorious 
abuses  that  corrupted  the  Church  and 


scandalized  Christianity.*  In  the 
year  1436,  the  fathers  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  Council  for  a  time  to 
reassemble  at  Avignon,  or  BasU; 
but  Eugenius  was  determined  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  the  reassembling 
of  the  Council  anywhere  except  in 
Italy,  where  his  own  influence  pre- 
dominated; and  thus  another  rup- 
ture took  place. 

The  Basilian  fathers  at  once  as- 
sumed high  ground,  and  asserted 
their  supreme  prerogative.  "  They 
stood  firm  on  the  unshaken  ground  of 
established  orthodoxy,"  as  Milman 
critically  observes.  Eugenius  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  Council 
meeting  at  any  place  outside  Italy, 


*  One  of  tbe  reforms  most  pressinglj  urgei  on  the  Basilian  Council  by  the  Emperor 
Sigisniand  related  to  the  all-important  question — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

John  of  Lubeck  had  the  Emperor's  commands  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  fathers,  and 
urge,  in  his  name,  and  in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  the  abrogation  of  the  fatal  law  of 
celibacy  that  led  to  so  much  disgraceful  scandal  and  crime. 

John  of  Lubeck,  reputed  for  his  wit  and  jesting  humour,  performed  the  duty  imposed  on 
him  with  great  fearlessness  and  unction.  He  presented  an  array  of  facts  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. He  showed  how,  after  centuries  spent  in  striving  to  enforce  clerical  celibacy,  matters 
were  in  a  more  fearful  state  than  ever,  and  discipline  was  wholly  despised  ;  for  he 
declared  that  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  were  living  with  concubines,  in  adultery,  or  worse.  They 
were  hated  by  the  laity  as  violators  of  domestic  sanctity,  and  confession  had  become  odious. 

It  was  urged  that  the  Greek  Church  admitted  marriage  :  that  the  priests  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  married  ;  and  that  under  the  existing  system  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
was  being  alienated  to  their  illegitimate  offspring. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Council  favourably  regarded  the  proposal  to 
abolish  clerical  celibacy — res  erat  complarimis  accepta^  sed  ttmpoH  non  conventre.  The  old 
clergy,  whose  days  of  marriage,  as  Milman  observes,  had  gone  by,  excepted  to  the  proposed 
reform  ;  and  also  the  monks,  who  were  jealous  lest  the  secular  clergy  should  have  privileges 
denied  to  themselves. 

Yet  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  declared,  in  the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  old  Paphnutius 
at  Nicsea,  that,  though  himself  aged,  he  earnestly  desired  that  wives  should  be  restored  to  the 
priesthood.  Qaamvis  senio  (jravovy  neque  mentem  habeo  ad  eonju^umf  saiMtam  tamen 
nrbitror,  uxores  restitui  sacerdotibns :  quia  non  est  omnibus  gratia  Dei  concessa,  ut  leji 
lumborum  rcsistaat^  ut  de  Paido  lejimus. 

Milman  quotes  a  curious  passage,  that  we  do  not  remember  having  met  with  before,  from 
the  Nemus  Unionis  of  Theo.  ^  Niem  (Tr.  vi.  c.  85),  about  the  operation  of  clerical  celibacy 
in  Norway  and  our  own  sainted  isle. 

The  Norwegians,  both  lay  and  clerical,  were  great  drinkers  of  ale,  and  would  drink 
against  each  other  till  neither  could  stand.  But  in  both  Norway  and  Ireland  bishops  and 
priests  publicly  kept  their  concubines  ;  and  when  the  bishops  went  on  their  visitations,  the 
clergy  insisted  that  they  should  take  their  own  anMsicB  with  them,  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  by  the  superior  beauty  of  those  of  the  clergy  ! 

If  the  clergyman  had  not  a  focaria,  he  paid  double  procurations — ut  pnzvaricator 
■patemarum  traditionum  Episcopo  Visitante  proinde  proeurationes  dupluns  ministrabai. 

In  Ireland  in  those  days,  the  so-called  "wives"  of  the  clergy — ac  etiam presbytcrorum 
amasice  seu  uxores  in  eisdem  partlbus,  statu  et  gradu  in  Eccletidf  in  mentis,  eundo, 
sidendo,  et  stando,  cceteris  dominabus  etiam  militartbus  prceponuntur. 

The  same  marriage  or  concubinage,  with  the  advancement  of  the  children—- jKt  fcsdo 
eompUxu  nati — to  benefices,  prevailed  in  (Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  most  other  coon- 
tries  where  the  Papacy  held  sway. 
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though  doing  so  would  accommodate 
tlie  great  majoritj  of  the  AVestern 
bUhops.  Whereupon  the  Council 
charged  him  with  the  mal-adminia- 
tratiun  of  his  office,  with  simony, 
with  a  breach  of  the  oatli  he  had 
taken  at  his  election,  with  a  scanda* 
lous  abuse  of  his  functions  as  pontiff, 
and,  **  by  virtue  of  the  autnoritv, 
which  thej  had  received  immediately 
from  Christ,  over  all  persona  of 
whatever  rank  and  dignity  soever, 
the  Papal  not  excepted/*  they  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them 
within  sixty  days,  and  aubwer  said 
charges. 

Eugenius  responded  to  this  sum. 
nons  by  publishing  a  decree  iu 
which  he  claimed  the  power  of  re- 
moving the  Council  from  Basil  to 
Ferrara  in  Italy  ;  he  justified  his 
doing  so,  by  alle<;ii)g  that  the  Basil 
fathers  sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
disunion  between  the  Head  of  the 
Church  and  its  nienibeni,  and  pre- 
pare* tlie  way  for  a  nrw  schism. 

In  answer  tu  this  act*U!'ation,  tlie 
Ba«il    Council    deolart'd,    that    the 
presi'nt  Holy  (leneral  Council  had 
been    assembled     to     reform     the 
Church  in  its  lli*ad  and  members; 
that    they   had.    purnuant    to   that 
laudable  dcMgu,  applied  themselves 
to    tlie    redri*!f!*in<;    of   numberless 
abuses  ;  lui  as  those  ahmes  wtre  rrry 
adrantiVjfous  on  J  yrotitahle  to  the 
Apttsioliv  Ser,his  liuluirss  had  made 
it  his  business  to  deft  at  all  their  en- 
dearours,  and   therefore  should  he 
obstinately  per»iat  in  opposing  the 
necesaarv    n.- formation,    and    thus 
cause  a  new  sehi«ni,  he  alone  would 
be  answrrable  for  it.    And  thev  eon- 
eluded  by  obser^'iiig  that  while  the 
Pope  accused  them  as  the  authors  of  a 
new  schism,  he  wan  him»elf  attempt- 
iogto  introduce  a  schinm  of  the  must 
danger ms  character  that  had  ever 
been    known  in  the    Church — the 
aduam  of  one  general  council   lu 
oppoaition  toanother. — ConciL,  torn. 
12,  eol.  710. 
Tbe  Pope  ed  in  hia  head- 


long   course.     He   assembled    hia 
own  Council  at  Ferrara  in  January, 
1*13^,  and  presided  in  person,  but  he 
only  mustered  twenty-two  bishops^ 
mostly  Italians,  who  acknowledged 
his  authority.     "  The  thin  appear* 
ance  of  the    universal    Synod  of 
Ferrara,**   observes    Gibbon    *•  be- 
trayed the  Pope's  weakness.*'     Yet 
Eugenius    proceeded  to  fulminate 
his    anathemas    against   the   Basil 
fathers,  if  they  did  not  attend  at 
Ferrara  and  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, while  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  order  the    civil   authorities   of 
Basil   to  hunt  the  fathers  out  of 
their  city,  forbidding  even  necessary 
food  to  be  sold  to  them  under  the 
severest      ecclesiastical     penal  ties. 
Papal  arrogance  was  never  rendered 
more  ridiculous   than   in   this    in- 
stance,  for  no  matter  how  vehe- 
mently  Eugenius  might  curse  and 
prescribe,  he  was  utterly  powerlesa 
to  enforce  and  eiecute. 

The  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Basil  fathers  continued, 
until,  at  last,  they  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  extreme  course  of  solemnly 
suvfiending  the  Pope,  the  infallible 
Vicar !  tlie  Father  of  Christendom  I 
This  they  did  by  a  decree,  in  which 
they  declare<l  him  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy, and,  in  consequence  thereof^ 
sus{>ended  him  from  all  Papal  juris- 
diction, both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
forbidding  all  Ecclesiastics,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  and 
forfeiture  of  their  benefices,  to  ac^ 
knowledi;e  or  obey  him  ! 

The  Basil  fathers  went  further 
still.  The  Pope  persevered  with 
bis  Council  at  Ferrara.  and  a 
ri'iiculous  attempt  was  made  to 
arrange  tbe  differences  that  sepa- 
rated the  Greek  and  Komail 
Churches;  but  in  May.  I  MO,  the 
Basil  fathers  proclaimed  three 
cardinal  pro{>ositioiis,  as  et4*mal 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith.  These 
pro^Kisitions  lay  the  aie  to  the  mot 
of  all  Pa|»al  usuquitioiu  and  Ul« 
tramontane  pretensions.   They  are : 
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Firit. — That  a  general  council, 
representing  the  Church  Universal , 
tt  above  a  Pope  and   every  other 

SirsoD,  as  has  been  declared  by  the 
ouncil  of  Constance,  and  this  of 
Basil,  if  a  truth  of  the  Catholic 
Vaith. 

Second. — That  the  Pope  cannot 
diMolve,  nor  prorogue,  nor  transfer 
£rom  one  place  to  another,  a  general 
eouDcil  lawfully  assembled,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  said  Council, 
it  a  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 

Third, — That  he  is  to  be  reputed 
ft  heretic,  who  obstinately  opposes 
the  two  aforesaid  truths. 

At  their  next  meeting  the  Basil 
fiithers  proceeded  solemnly  to  de« 
nade  and  depose  Eugenius.  He  was 
declared  guilty  of  contumacy,  dis- 
obedient to  the  commands  of  the 
Church  Universal,  a  contemner  of 
the  Canons,  a  disturber  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  a  perjured 
aimoniacal  schismatic  and  obstinate 
heretic,  and  as  such  they  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him.  They 
declared  him  deposed  from  the 
pontificate,  and  unworthy  of  any 
degree,  title,  honour  and  dignity ; 
ab«(^ved  all  from  the  obedience 
they  owed  him,  and  declared  all 
ecclesiastics,  who  should  own  or 
obey  him,  deprived,  ipso  facto,  of 
all  their  benefices.  They  then 
adjourned  until  the  interval  should 
elapse  for  the  election  of  his  suc- 
eessor. 

Eugenius,  however,  was  not  be- 
hindhand in  hurling  his  anathemas 
and  pronouncing  hid  excommuuica- 
tioDS.  He  condemned  as  utterly 
horrible  the  three  propositions 
above  given,  which  tlie  Basil  fathers 
had  proclaimed  as  three  great  Truths 
of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  he  renewed 
all  the  decrees  he  had  previously 


published  against  ''the  schismatie 
assembly  at  Basil ;  *'  he  excommuni- 
cated all  who  adhered  to  it,  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  Divine  Vicariate, 
he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Basil  Council  that  had  taken 
place  since  he  transferred  the 
Council  to  Ferrara. 

The  Basil  fathers,  in  October, 
1439,  condemned  this  bull  of 
Eugenius  as  a  "scandalous  libel," 
and  proceeded  to  order  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope  in  his  place.  The 
choice  fell  on  ^Amadous,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  abandoned  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  and  the  pleasures 
of  a  court,  for  the  quietude  of  a 
recluse  life.  His  election  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion,  Amadeus 
accepted  the  dignity,  and  took  the 
title  of  Felix  V.* 

Thus  was  another  schism  inau- 
gurated in  the  Western  Church — 
another  rent  given  to  the  boasted 
seamless  garment  of  Papal  unity 
and  Apostolic  succession.  Again 
we  have  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
Council  warring  with  Council,  of 
Popes  in  antagonism  with  Councils, 
and  of  Pope  in  mortal  feud  with 
Pope — all  anathematizing  and  ex- 
communicating one  another!  Where 
was  truth — where  was  divine  guid- 
ance and  infallibility  while  such 
fierce  and  unseemly  conflicts  were 
raging  ? 

This  schism  continued  until  after 
the  death  of  Eugenius,  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1447,  when 
the  cardinals  at  Eome  elected 
Nicholas  Y.  as  his  successor.  On 
the  intervention  of  the  King  of 
France,  negotiations  were  then 
commenced  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
minating the  schism,  and  ultimately 
Pope  Felix  was  induced  to  resign 


*  '*N(yv,  for  the  first  time/'  observes  Milman,  ''a  Council  beyond  the  Alps,  that  of 
BmU,  fiood  up  boldly  on  democratic  principles,  first  against  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards 
f^"«fc  the  Pope  with  a  rival  Council.  At  length  the  Transalpine  Council  set  up  its  own 
Fope,  and  two  Popes  at  the  head  of  two  general  councils  distracted  the  worship  and  divided 
obedienoe  of  Christeodom." — Latin,  Christ, ,  book  ziii.,  chap.  xi. 
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on  highly  farourable  conditions, 
vhich,  in  fact,  conceded  the  point 
that  he  had  been  duly  and  lawfully 
elected  Pope ! 

It  was  agreed  that  Amadous 
•hould,  during;  life,  hold  the  tint 
rank  in  the  Co]Ic£;c  of  Cardinalii, 
and  occupy  the  position  of  Apoatulic 
legatt*  in  (icrmany ;  that  he  should 
be  privileged  to  wear  the  pontifical 
habit,  and  all  the  insignia  of  the 
puntiticttl  oiiicc,  save  only  the 
i*irher*s  rinp,  and  the  cross  on 
the  hiipptr;  that  when  ho  appeared 
in  the  Po|>e*s  presence,  his  liulinesa 
should  rise  from  Iuh  seat  to  receive 
bim,  ond  valute  him  with  a  kiss, 
vhile  he  should  not  bo  required 
to  render  any  particular  mark  of 
respect  or  submission ;  that  all 
anathemas,  cxcommunicutions,  and 
p4'iia!ti('S  of  whatsoever  kind  pro- 
nounced by  either  party  during 
the  ^chiilm  bhould  be  withdrawn 
and  rt'\ukrd  ;  and  all  the  adherents 
of  either  party  bhould  bo  coiiiiruied 
in  their  henetices,  otrici*s  and  di^ni* 
ties,  while  the  cardinals  created  by 
the  rival  Pt>pe8  should  retain  their 
eminentv,  and  be  deemed  true 
cardinals  of  the  holy  Koman 
Church ! 

These  condit inns,  which  were,  in 
fact,  a  (Treat  triumph  fur  Amadous 
and  tl:o  Ha^il  fathers,  hawng  been 
approved  ly  tiie  Council  that  still 
held  it!«  sitiin;:s  at  Hat>il,  Amadeus 
act  111*:  in  hiH  oapacitv  as  Felix  V.. 
'*the  true  and  lawful  Tope,**  pub* 
lished  on  the  oth  of  April,  14-11), 
three  bulls  to  i;ivc  tl.em  effect.  On 
the  0:h  of  the  same  month  he 
formally  renounced  the  i>ontifi* 
cate,  and  the  Uasil  fathers  then 
unanimously  elected  Nicholas  to 
succeed  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kichclas  published  bulls,  giving 
effect  on  his  part  to  the  con* 
ditions  agreed  on,  and  thus  an 
•nd  was  put  to  a  schism  that 
threatened  at  one  time  to  be  e?ea 
aore  disastrous  to  the  Church  than 
''the  Babylui.ian  captivity.'* — Spom^ 


(//in.  aJann.,  1440  ;  Mexermy^Ahrey. 
ChroH.,  torn.  3,  p.  415. 

Felix,  or  as  we  ahould  call  him 
Amadeus,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  his  foluntary  retire- 
ment, as  be  died  shortly  after  hia 
abdication,  while  >iicholaa  did  not 
long  survive  him.  His  pontificate 
onlv  lasted  eit;ht  years;  ho  died 
on  'the  24th  of  March,  1 155 ;  and» 
OS  Bower  remarks,  '*all  speak  of 
this  Pope  as  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.'* 
Others  impute  to  him  the  loaa  of 
Constant inople,  which  was  captured 
by  the  Turks  on  the  21>th  of  May» 
1453,  owing  to  hia  delay  in  sending 
the  torcea  that  had  been  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  city,  in  the 
ho|>e  that  when  reduced  to  the  hut 
extremity,  the  Greeks  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  Itimian  Church.  —  IIy» 
drgyrr.  Hist.  Faftal  Altat,^  5,  p.  2M. ; 
IHatimi,  in  vit.  iNicol.  v. 

Nicholas  was  succeeded  by 
(*alixtus  III.,  who  was  entirely 
indebted  for  his  position  in  the 
Church  to  the  patrons t:e  of  Alfonso^ 
King  of  Arragon.  Hut  no  sooner 
luul  he  obtained  the  |>outificata 
than  he  evinced  his  deep  ingrati- 
tutlo  by  unnecessarily  embroiling 
hinihelf  with  his  patron.  As  Bower 
reUiarks,  **  We  ha^e  several  in- 
stances of  the  gn'ate»t  favuuritea 
of  princes  becoming,  when  raised 
to  the  Po|H*doui,  their  most  bitter 
ei.eujies,  an  if  the  Papacy  cancelled 
all  ohli^ationi^,  or  the  l*opes  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  acknowledge 
any.'* 

The  origin  of  the  quarrel  betveen 
the  King  and  the  Po(k»  is  varioualy 
stated.  ^H>me  say  that  the  King, 
in  his  coni;retulations  to  the  Pope 
on  his  elt-ctiun,  gave  him  acme 
advii*o  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  Chun-h,  which  i*aliitua, 
highly  resenting,  said  to  the  am- 
bassador who  presented  the  letter: 
'*  Let  vour  mavter  gu\eru  his  own 
kingdom,  and  not  concern  himaelf 
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irifch  the  goTernment  of  the  Church, 
but  leave  it  to  me."  This  rough 
and  inconsiderate  speech,  from  one 
"who  had  been  raised  by  the  King 
firom  a  low  condition  to  the  high 
and  exalted  position  of  the  ponti- 
ficate, is  given  by  some  writers  as 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel. 

Others  allege  that  King  Alfonso, 

f  resuming  on  the  obligations  the 
^ope  was  under  to  him,  demanded 
in  return  many  concessions  which 
the  Pope  could  not,  with  a  safe 
oonseience,  grant.  Especially  in 
one  matter — the  Pope  refused  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  to  Ferdinand,  the 
natural  son  of  Kin<:^  Alfonso,  who 
had  obtained  from  Pope  Eugenius 
a  bull  of  legitimation.  This  bull 
Calixtus  refused  to  confirm,  because 
he  desired  to  bestow  the  crown  of 
19'apleB  on  one  of  his  own  nephews 
whom  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Spoleti  I  The  curse  of  abandoned 
nepotism  appears  to  have  been  the 
peculiar  anathema  under  which  the 
Tast  majority  of  the  Popes  laboured. 

King  Alfonso  was  about  to  de- 
daie  war  against  the  Pope  when 
he  died.  No  sooner  did  Calixtus 
hear  of  his  death,  than  he  published 
a  bull  revoking  the  legitimation*  of 
Terdinand  which  had  been  granted 
by  Pope  Eugenius ;  he  declared  the 
throne  of  Naples  vacant,  and  de- 
Tolved,  as  a  fief  of  the  Church,  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  fulminated 
a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  ail  who  acknowledged  Fer- 
dinand as  king,  or  obeyed  him  as 
■ucb,  while  he  absolved  all  from 
their  oaths  who  had  already  sworn 
allegiance  to  him  ! 

The  Pope,  intent  on  securing  the 
crown  of  Naples  for  his  own 
nephew,  would  have  kindled  the 
flames  of  another  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  when  he  happily  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  Gth  of  August,  1458, 
after  an  inglorious  rule  of  three 
years  and  four  months. 

Calixtus  affected  a  great  desire 


to  check  the  progress  of  the  Turks 
in  Europe,  and  recover  the  city  of 
Constantinople;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  Bower  remarks,  he  did  not 
scruple  *'  for  the  sake  of  aggrandiz- 
ing his  family,  to  kindle  n  war  in 
the  heart  of  Christendom,  at  the 
very  time  he  was  exerting  all  his 
zeal  in  exhorting  the  Christian 
princes  to  make  up  their  differences, 
and  turn  their  arms,  for  the  common 
safety,  against  the  common  enemy." 
^-Hist.  of  PopeSy  vol.  vii.  p.  287. 

The  celebrated  ^neas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini — learned,  able,  most 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous — 
succeeded  Calixtus,  and  took  the 
title  of  Pius  II.  Of  all  men  who 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  pontifi- 
cate, there  was  not  one  gifted  with 
greater  ability,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  utterly  bereft  of  principle, 
than  jEneas  Sylvius.  Ho  was  a 
most  accomplished  scholar,  the 
most  polibhed  writer  of  his  day, 
and  first  attained  repute  and  posi- 
tion by  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  against  the  aggressive 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy. 

As  secretary  to  the  Council  of 
Basil,  he  opposed  Eugenius  in  hia 
contest  with  the  fathers,  and  was 
most  severe  in  his  animadversion 
on  the  audacious  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy.  He  was  employed  in 
conducting  negotiations  between 
the  German  princes  and  the  Pope, 
and  ho  then  held  that  a  general 
council,  lawfully  assembled,  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Pope's  authority  was  altogether 
secondary,  and  entirely  amenable 
thereto. 

No  man  ever  more  ably  upheld 
this  doctrine  than  jEneas  SylWus, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  the  pontificate,  and  be- 
came Pius  II.,  than  he  turned  totally 
round,  thoroughly  abjured  his  for- 
mer self,  and  renounced  all  the 
principles  and  opinions  by  the  pro- 
fession and  enunciation  of  which 
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he  had  achieved  fame  1  Tergiver- 
sation  so  utterly  scandalous  was 
Derer  before  witnessed,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  Pope ! 

It  is  not,  as  Waddington  re- 
marks, **  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow, 
mingled  with  shame,  that  we  observe 
the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastic 
of  his  age  casting  off  the  wise  and 
generous  principles  of  earlier  life, 
as  his  ambition  was  warmed  hy  a 
nearer  prospect  of  gratification,  and 
as  his  selfish  interests  became  more 
closely  associated  with  ecclesiastical 
corruption." — JEEist.  Churchy  vol.  L 
p.  639. 

When  Calixtus  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  accused  of  having  violated 
the  Concordat  his  predecessor  had 
made  with  the  Germans,  by  exacting 
exorbitant  sums  under  the  pretext 
of  engaging  in  a  holy  war  against 
the  Turks,  j^neas  Sylvius  came  for- 
ward as  the  ostentatious  defender 
of  the  Pope,  who  made  him  a 
cardinal,  declared  the  extortions 
complained  of  lawful,  and  went  to 
the  very  utmost  in  upholding  the 
Papal  pretensions  he  nad  formerly 
so  ably  exposed  and  so  stoutly  re- 
sisted. He  even  ventured  so  far 
as  to  assert  '*  that  none  who  had 
disregarded  the  authority  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  could  at  any  time  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that 
those  who  had  spumed  the  commands 
of  the  Apostolical  See,  should  not 
now  have  any  occasion  for  exulta- 
tion." So9  enim  Catholica  Veritas^ 
nisi  resipuerint  ante  obitum,  ignis 
atemi  mancipio  sine  intermissione 
deputaU — j^neas  Sylvius,  Epist. 
369. 

In  his  famous  bull  Execrahilis 
et  pristinis  temparibus  inauditus^ 
he  renounced,  denounced,  and  ana- 
thematized the  great  principle  he 
had  so  ably  and  ardently  defended. 
He  proclaimed  the  Pope  to  be 
superior  to  all  Councils,  and  that 
an  appeal  from  a  Papal  judgment 
merited  excommunication  and  no 
less  a  confleguential  penalty  thau 


eternal  damnation!  ^An  exe* 
crable  abuse,  unheard-of  in  all 
ancient  times,  has  gained  footing 
in  our  days,  authorized  by  some, 
who,  acting  under  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion rather  than  sound  judg- 
ment, presume  to  appeal  from  the 
pontiff  of  Bome,  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom,  in  the  person  of 
St.  Peter,  it  has  been  teid, '  Feed 
my  sheep;'  and  again,  'Whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven.*  " 

The  consistent  Pope  Pius  then 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  terrible 
evils  that  would  follow  transgres- 
sions against  his  bull.  He  de- 
clared all  such,  no  matter  by  whom 
promoted,  whatever  the  dignity,  im- 
perial, royal,  or  pontificial,  as  well 
as  all  learned  associations,  to  be, 
ipso  facto,  excommunicated.  And 
so  likewise  all  who  should  promote, 
counsel,  or  otherwise  aid  such  as 
transgressed. 

But  Pius,  while  he  thus  infallibly 
renounced,  recanted,  and  anathe- 
matized his  former  self,  had  no 
scruple  in  revoking  the  equally  in- 
fallible decrees  of  his  infallible  pre- 
decessor! He  deemed  it  prudent 
to  make  peace  with  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  accordingly,  to  facilitate 
his  purpose,  revoked  the  bulls  that 
Calixtus  had  fulminated  against 
him.  To  consolidate  peace  between 
them,  Ferdinand  gave  his  natural 
daughter  Mary,  with  a  large  dowry, 
in  marriage  to  Antony  Piccolomini, 
the  Pope's  nephew.  While  Pius 
revoked  all  the  bulls  of  Calixtus 
against  Ferdinand,  he  confirmed 
those  of  Eugenius  in  his  favour, 
and  ordered  all  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, to  acknowledge  him 
only  as  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and 
absolved  from  their  oaths  such  of 
them  as  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Bene  of  Anjou. 

Pius  was  most  anxious  to  procure 
the    abolition    of    the    Praqmatio 
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of  tbe  Gallican  Churcli;  but  his 
alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
in  opposition  to  the  French  interest, 
did  not  dispose  the  King  of  France 
to  favour  his  views,  and  he  failed 
in  getting  the  great  charter  re- 
voked, which  he  declared,  according 
to  his  new  opinions,  '*  highly  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Apostolic  See." 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  Pius  in 
his  persistent  endeavours  to  unite  the 
powers  of  Christendom  in  a  crusade 
to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  plan  an  ex- 
pedition of  which  he  was  to  take 
command  in  person,  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  his  example  would  compel 
the  Christian  princes  to  assist  him ; 
but  his  warlike  aspirations  were 
quenched  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  August,  14G4. 

During  his  last  illness,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  bull  Execrahilis  he 
had  previously  published,  Pius 
framea  another,  unequivocally  con- 
demning and  retracting  all  he  had 
ever  said,  written,  or  done  in  dero- 
gation of  the  authority  and  uncon- 
ditional supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 
Being  liable,  he  admitted,  to  human 
imperfection,  he  had  said  and  written 
much  that  was,  unquestionably, 
open  to  censure,  but  it  was  from 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge.  The 
part  he  took  in  connection  with  the 
Council  of  Basil  was  attributable 
to  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
he  then  was.  "  God  in  his  mercy," 
he  said,  '*  had  raised  him  to  the  first 
throne  of  the  Church,  therefore  it 
became  him  to  renounce  his  youth- 
ful errors,  and  defend  and  maintain 
the  eminence  and  glory  of  the 
Papal  See.  Wherefore,''  he  con- 
tinued, "if  you  find  anything  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tolical See,  either  in  my  dialogues, 
or  my  letters,  or  anv  other  of  my 
writings — despise  those  opinions, 
reject  them,  and  follow  that  which 
I  now  proclaim  to  you.  Believe 
me  now  that  I  am  old,  rather  than 


then  when  I  spoke  as  a  youth; 
pay  more  regard  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff  than  to  the  individual; 
reject  ^neas — receive  Pius.  The 
former  name  was  imposed  by  my 
parents — a  Gentile  name-— and  in 
my  infancy;  the  other  I  assumed 
as  a  Christian  in  my  apostolate."— - 
j^neam  rejicite^  Pium  recipite-^ 
illud  Oentile  nomen  parentet  indi' 
dere  nascenti;  hoc  Uhristianum  in 
Apostolatu  &u€cepi. — ConciL,  torn. 
13,  p.  1407. 

If,  as  Waddington  remarks,  **  that 
change,  of  which  the  first  indica- 
tion was  so  nearly  coincident  with 
his  personal  advancement,  had  been 
a  change  to  a  wiser,  from  a  rash 
and  inconsiderate  opinion ;  had  the 
adopted  principles  of  the  convert 
been  calculated  to  advance  the 
permament  interests  of  his  See, 
better  than  those  which  he  rejected, 
the  historian  might  have  listened 
with  some  attention  to  his  assur- 
ances of  sincerity.  But  when  we 
have  the  soundest  reasons  to  con- 
vince us,  that  the  counsels  of  his 
youth  were  sage,  and  provident,  and 
generous,  those  of  his  riper  years 
narrow,  and  at  the  same  time 
selfish,  there  is  scarcely  space  to 
doubt  what  they  really  were,  which 
determined  his  apostacy. — Hist. 
Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  643. 

No  man,  says  Mezeray  ever 
laboured  more  than  jEneas  Sylvius 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Pope 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Canons, 
and  no  Pope  ever  strove  more  than 
Pope  Pius  II.,  to  extend  that 
power  beyond  all  bounds  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Canons  as  well  as  to 
reason. — Mezerayy  Ahreg,  Chron,^ 
tom.  3,  p.  450. 

Before  he  became  Pope  he  had 
most  ably  contended  that  the  pon- 
tifical office  was  only  ministerial — 
that  the  Pope  was  more  properly 
the  Vicar  of  the  Church  than  the 
"  Vicar  of  Christ,"  and  that  as 
merely  the  "  ministerial  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  Pope  was  neces- 
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Borily    inferior    in    eminence    and 
authority  to  that  mystical  body." 

He  was  not  only  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  Basil,  but  he  was 
its  ablest  and   most  accomplished 
defender.    When  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
was  elected  by  the  Council  to  the 
pontificate  declared  vacant  by  the 
deposition  of  Eugenius,  iBoeas  be- 
came his  secretary  and  most  extra- 
vagant eulogist.     Amadeus,  he  de- 
clared, "  had  been  called  of  God  to 
the  rule  of  his  Universal  Church ;" 
while    Eugenius    he   treated   with 
supreme  contempt,  and  denounced 
as  guilty   of  perfidy,   heresy,   and 
manifold    crimes.      He    does    not 
speak  of  him  as  Pope,  but  as  "  the 
odious  and  contemptible  Gabriel!" 
In  his  history  of  the  Council   of 
Basil  he  speaks  of  him  thus : — Quo- 
circa  mentita  eat  iniquitas  Oabrieliy 
et  perdidit  eum  Dominus  in  malitid 
iud  I      Again    he    says  :    Vexator 
ecclesice,  no  solum   laude   indigniis, 
sed  deiestaiione  et  execratione  toiius 
humani  generis  dignus  proculdubio 
est.   The  vituperation  iEneas  vented 
on  Pope  Eugenius  was  unbounded 
and  unsparing. 

Equally  severe  was  j^neas  on 
those  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Eugenius,  he  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  disdain.  To  one  he  re- 
plied, "  You  say  that  the  Pope  has 
made  more  ample  concessions  to  the 
princes  of  Germany,  and  has  hum- 
bled more  than  was  ever  heard  of 
Soman  pontiff.  This  stuff  may  pass 
with  peasants,  and  those  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  history."  God 
alone,  he  then  asserts,  is  superior 
to  a  general  council.  He  advises 
Eugenius  to  restore  unity  to  the 
Church  by  resigning,  and  hints  that 
he  is  only  actuated  by  mercenary 
motives.  **  In  truth,  the  quarrel  is 
not  for  the  sheep  but  for  the  wool ; 
there  would  be  less  strife  were  the 
Church  poor." — Epist.  xxv. 

Yet,  although  jEneas  had  thus 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of 
the  Basil  Council,  and  its  Pope,  ia 


opposition  to  Eugenius,  whom  he 
opposed  and  denounced  in  language 
80  unmeasured,  he  was  unprincipled 
enough  when  he  discerned  that 
Eugeuius  was  likely  to  succeed  to 
negotiate  terms  of  reconciliation 
with  him  !  He  had  no  scruple 
whatever  in  betraying  his  party 
and  allying  himself  with  Eugenius. 
He  appeared  before  him  in  Borne, 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany;  he  then  confirmed  the 
sale  of  his  conscience,  and  the  dis- 
graceful compact  was  ratified  by 
the  Pope  conferring  on  him  the 
bishopric  of  Trieste !  Thus  was 
he  placed  on  the  first  rung  of  the 

Pontifical   ladder,   to    climb  which 
e  hesitated  at  no  amount  of  moral 
turpitude ! 

JEneas  makes  no  profession  of 
high   principle.      Self  interest,  he 
avows,  should  be   his  compass  to 
steer  by.     When,  as  imperial  secre- 
tary,  he   had  taken  the   oaths  of 
fidelity    to    Frederick    III.,    and 
deliberately  resolved   to   push  his 
fortunes    at    all    hazards,    totally 
irrespective  of   all    principle    and 
morality,   he   writes     to    a    friend 
announcing  his  intention : — **  I  shall 
insinuate   myself   into  the  King's 
graces,  his  will  shall  be  mine.     I 
will  oppose  him  in  nothing.     I  am 
a  stranger.     I  shall  act  the  part  of 
Gnatho :  what  they  affirm,  I  affirm ; 
what  they  deny,  I  deny.    Let  those 
that  are  wise  have  their  fame,  let 
those  that  are  fools  bear  their  own 
disgrace  ;  I  shall  not  trouble  myself 
about  their  trouble  or  discredit.     I 
shall  write  as  secretary  what  I  am 
ordered,  and  no  more.     I  shall  hold 
my  tongue  and  obey  ;  if  I  should 
do  otherwise  it  would  not  be  for  my 
interest,  and  my  interest,  you  will 
allow,  should  he  my  first  object^ — 
JSpist,  xcv. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that, 
true  to  such  a  rule  of  conduct^ 
iEueas,  when  it  served  his  interest,, 
betrayed  the  Emperor  to  whom  he 
\i«Ld  «^ox\i  M^Vvt^.     ""Where  all 
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are  fidse,"  be  said,  '^  we  must  be 
fidse  too;  we  must  take  men  as 
they  are.** — JEpisL  liv. 

with  respect  to  tbe  rival  Popes, 
EugeniuB  and  Felix,  he  says :  ^*  Let 
the  temporal  sovereigns  hold  their 
Congress,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  dergj,  union  will  ensue.  He 
will  be  the  undoubted  Pope,  to 
whom  all  t^e  sovereigns  render 
obedience.  I  see  none  of  the  clergy 
who  will  suffer  martyrdom  in  either 
cause.  We  have  all  the  same  faith 
with  our  rulers  ;  if  they  worshipped 
idols  tee  should  likewise  worship  them. 
If  the  secular  power  should  urge  it, 


we  should  deny  not  only  tJie  Pope 
hut  Christ  himself.**  {Epist.  liv.) 
Was  ever  unprincipled  servility, 
the  barter  of  honour  and  consci- 
ence>  more  unblushingly  paraded? 
Yet  this  man  was  a  Pope ! 

Platina  has  retained  several  of 
the  good  sayings  of  this  Pope, 
among  others — **  Marriage  has,  for 
good  reasons,  been  taken  away  from 
the  priests  ;  but,  for  much  better 
reasons,  it  should  be  restored  to 
them."  His  poems  and  epigrams 
testify  that  he  had  a  disposition 
averse  to  celibacy,  and  his  precepts 
were  enforced  by  his  example.* 


*  JSneas,  as  Milman  observes,  "was  an  Italian  in  his  passions,  and  certainly  under  no 
amtere,  monkish  self-coutrol.  His  morals  were  those  of  bis  age  and  country. *'  His  con- 
feesioDi  rival  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau,  and  for  one  who  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
pontificate,  are  unparalleled.  His  avowals  are  most  unblushingly  made.  He  professes  to  cull 
■weets  from  every  flower ;  constancy  with  him  was  no  virtue.  Ejo  plures  vidi  amaviqut 
faminoM,  quarnm  exindc  poiituSf  mafjnum  tailtum  siucepi. — £pi8t.  xlvi. 

In  a  letter  to  his  fatber  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  natural  son,  he 
■■jb: — 

"Literio  an  doleas  quod  mihi  sobolem  Dcus  dederit  inccrtum  to  scribis  pater.  At  ego 
IftCtiUse  causam  video,  doloris  non  video.  Quid  enim  dulcius  in  humanis  cbt  quam  gignere 
nbi  similem,  tanquam  extendere  sanguincm,  ct  habere  quem  post  te  relinquas  ....  Mihi 
eqnidem  ingens  voluptas  est  quod  semen  meum  foetificavcrit,  quodque  antequam  morior, 
•liquid  de  me  supcrsit ;  gratiasque  Domino  refero  quod  partum  seminio  figuravit  in  marem, 
lit  apnd  te  patrem  meamque  matrem  aliquis  parvus  ludat  J^neas,  et  solatia  pnestcl  avis  que 

dehebat  pater  impcndere Sed  ais  furlasso  dolere  meum  crimen,  quod  ex  peccato 

fftnnerim  filium.  Ncscio  quam  dc  me  finxcris  iibi  opinionem.  Certe  nee  lapideum  neo 
limreum  genuisti  filium,  cum  esses  tu  cameus.     Scio  qualis  tu  galluo  fueris.     At  nee  ego 

eastratns  sum,  nequo  ex  frigidorum  numero Fateor  ingenue  meum  erratum  ;  quod 

nee  sanctior  sum  David  rege  nee  Solomonc  sapicntior.  Antiquum  et  vetus  est  hoc  delictum, 
nee  icio  quia  hoc  careat.  Late  patcl  hnrc  pcstis,  si  pestis  est  naturalibus  uti  .  .  .  .  Sed 
dices  nt  arbitror  certos  esse  limitcs  intra  quos  hoc  liceat,  nee  extra  legitimas  matrimonii 
faces  progredi  debit  hie  npi  ctitus." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  sees  nothing  in  himself,  that  he  is  no  hj'pocrite,  and  that  he 
tmitt  in  the  forgiveness  of  that  God  **  qui  nos  labiles  scit,  et  ad  lascivia  proclives." 

His  father  seems  to  have  expressed  &ome  doubt  as  to  the  jtaternity  of  the  child  which 
JEncas  was  about  to  commit  to  his  cure  ;  and,  in  order  to  set  these  doubts  at  rest,  £neas 
says : — 

*'  Ibi  euro  ociosius  essem  dicbus  pluribus,  mulier  ex  Britannia  venieus,  diversorium  meum 
petena,  in  unio  sdibos  mecum  fuit ;  non  invenusta  neque  state  confecta.  Hwe  que 
lennonem  Itulicum  egregie  noverat  me  verbis  salutabat  Etruscis  quod  ilia  in  regione  tanto 
magis  placuit  quanto  larius  erat.  Oblcctatus  sum  facelus  feminse,  cujus  in  ore  maximns 
lepor  erat.  Moxque  in  mentem  venit  Cleopatree  facundia,  quo)  non  solum  Antonium  oed 
Jalinm  qnoque  Caesarem  cloquentia  inescavit.  Mecumquc,  Quis  reprchendet,  inquam,  si 
ego,  homuncio,  faciiun  quod  maximi  viri  non  sunt  aspemati  ?     Interdum  Moyseu,  interdum 

Aristotelem, in  cxemplum   sumebam.      Quid  plura !    Yicit  cupido.      Jucalui. 

ICnlierem  arsi ;  multi^que  blanditus  aborsus  sum.*' 

For  some  days  his  advances  were  unsuccessful,  and  at  length  the  lady  was  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  : — *' Justabat  nox,  sequentique  die  mulier  recessura  erat.  Titnco  ne  abcat 
pretda,  Rogp  in  noctem  ne  ostio  camerse  pessulum  obdat.  Dico  me  intempesta  nocte 
ventnnini.  Negat,  nee  spco  ulla  facit.  Justo.  temper  idem  responsus  est.  Itur  dor- 
mitiini.  Mecnm  ego  quod  scio  an  ilia  ut  jussi  fecerit.  Recorder  Lime  Florentinse.  Forsitan 
ilBos  amicam  httc  imiiabit.      Teoiptandum  e&t,  inquam.     Tostquam  silcntium  nndiqne 
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Pius  wmt  succeeded  by  Paul  II., 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  fine 
personal  appearance,  lie  was  not 
a  little  vain  of  his  person,  being,  as 
Flatiiia  says,  one  of  the  roost  hand- 
some and  comely  men  of  his  time, 
to  indicate  which  he  was  disposed 
to  take  the  title  of  Ftrmosut,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his 
cardinals. 

Paul,  uho  was  rery  avaricious, 
commenced  his  pontiticate  by  sup- 
portint;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  a<;ainst 
the  Frt*nch  faction.  But  on  apply- 
ing for  the  yearly  tribute,  cluitncd 
as  payable  to  the  Apostolic  See,  by 
virtue  of  the  agreement  between 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  Charles  of 
Aiijou,  hut  which  had  never  been 
paid  by  Ferdiuaud  or  his  father, 
and  un  payment  being  refused,  Paul 
threatened  the  king  with  excom- 
munication, and  the  kingdom  with 
a  general  interdict.  Ferdinand 
determined  to  resist  such  an  ag- 
gres^'ivo  proci*eding,  by  assuming 
the  initiative  against  the  Pope.  lie 
accurdingly  hastily  asM^mbled  his 
forces,  and  laid  siei;e  to  the  Papal 
city  of  Heneventu ;  and  the  Pope 
being  powerless  to  repel  physical 
forct*,  h:iving  t>nly  i>piritual  weapons 
to  war  with,  ua:*  etimpelled  to  seek 
reconciliation  \\ith  the  king,  and  be 


content  with  a  vague  promise  to  pay 
the  tribute  when  it  suited  his  con- 
Tenience — a  period  of  time  that 
never  arrived ! 

In  the  following  year,  14G0,  Paul 
embroiled  himself  with  George 
Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  from  his  accession  to  the  throne 
evinced  a  laudable  disposition  to 
protect  the  Hussites.  This  offended 
the  Pope,  who  regarded  the  Hussites 
as  arch  heretics,  that  onlv  merited 
extermination.  He  issued  repeated 
monitions  to  the  king,  exhorting 
him  to  withdraw  his  favour  from  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  but  the  king 
paying  no  attention  to  such  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting  bi^hests, 
Paul,  in  a  rage,  proceeding  to  the 
extreme  exen*ise  of  his  usurped 
authority,  fulminated  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him,  ab- 
solved his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, declaml  his  kingdom  for- 
feited, and  bestowed  it  on  the  Kins 
of  Hungary.  He  then  pr(K*laimea 
a  crusade  against  the  King  of 
Bohemia  to  effect  his  dethrone- 
ment, and  as  great  Indulgences  were 
offered  to  all  who  **  took  the  cross  " 
against  him  as  were  promised  to 
those  who  embarked  in  the  hazard- 
ous enteqirise  of  wresting  Palestine 
from  the  swarthy  Saracen  ! 


OTBtiA,  tliaUmam  oiuli<^ri«  AOi^eiio.  <lji«rain  sstium  cat,  i«tl  bob  ohfinnatum.  Aprrit ; 
iBgP'li'i  ;  mult-ri*  |X'tiur.  Hiae  aatu^  e«t  film*.  Muli«r  Kliatt^t  T«<^ftiur.  E&  iJitnit 
FrtiruAiii  nM|u<r  »•!  aliM  iJiu  Novfni)irr«  BKBwt  rumiiit  qai  pATtui  tlantar.*'-~£/>tif.  it. 

(\^iD|i«r«  tliit  «itb  hi«  twmtj  tbirU  K|iUtl«.  iBdenl  the  jcrntut  of  .flaeM  wm  not  nmri 
rvin»rkAM«>  for  lU  I  rilliaii«7  than  fiT  \tM  tmie««Bcj.  It  Bwj  l«  Bllecr<l  that  br  rvnuttcj  his 
4>|»ifii-  n*.  AD-I  <)«*i>!'.>rr<t  the  rirun  i-f  litN  jooth  ;  tat  he  was  a  **Touth  "  of  forty  y^%n  wb«a 
h«  wroir  Lf  -«!•  Intrtl  r'm4n-<*,  "  KunUut  aaJ  LacretU."  If  raalf  mn^l  rtccMVr  tDilal* 
KCBor  «M  f->Il.,«c.l  \  J  .leUliutin^  rlTi^-u,  anil  he  urgf  m  frirn  1  to  **  dc«  jUI  womaakiaJ,  M 
a  fAUl  |««ti!rti^,"  br  ackb  i«le>l^:«a  that  Le  lived  •  more  correct  life  thaB  furmerU,  mS 
from  AHT  vrvrntr  <>f  virtue,  tut  l>«K^oie  of  prrnuitare  msr  ;  tiat,  if  he  hft^l  r««Mk|  to  bs 
**B  Tourr  iif  Vrnu«,"  hr  bad  oiotoVl  bimirif  hj  l«o«iiii{  a  **  rotmry  of  lUecbaa  T* 

**Tuai  •|a<-|U'  rt  illod  vemm  nt  Uii,;u«orrr«  vim  meau*.  rmnii  upervoi  cam,  Aridl  scrri 
•BBi.  '«M  nri>^  tuii%  corpui  arBtum  r*t.  Nr<e  alii  e^-»  f>rmiiur  pocoam  CMe  Tolaptati,  mte 
voluputcm  nubi  alfcrn*  frmina|«<lr«t.  IWrrbo  m«;i«  quam  Vmert  |ttrvbo  ;  Tiaam  »•  bUI* 
■M  JQvat,  me  oblr«-t»l,  me  \^\t ;  hi'*  liqac*r  luBTia  mihi  ent  ovqae  ftd  Bmrtrm.  KBm'|B«  «l 
iaMmtr  ta»4i%  me  Vraa*  fo<iUt  i)ium  ri-t  ilUm  horrvo.*— i^'^iif.  &cii. 

It  matt  bo  remrmbere*!  that  afur  .f.BCM  wmm  trBBsforu^  iuli  Vo^te  Piui  11.,  whilt  W 
ortOBaiU;  rrtr^tfd  and  dep!  ^rr-l  bit  ioliM*r«ct  fuMirBtiMbs  and  rpini<»ba,  be  BOveriheWoB 
Ike  lC|Hitict  alnvr  rrfcrr«^l  t>  in-  !ulc<l  in  b  colleetioa  tBBetio&eJ  bb  J  pabluhod  b/  him* 
Ue  that,  Ba  V^i^*,  adopted  them. 
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"  Thirsting  as  it  would  seem  for 
Christian    blood,    Paul,"    observes 
Waddington,  *'  proposed  to   divert 
the  war  from  the  Turks,  and  turn  it 
against  the  Hussites.    He  professed 
a   Catholic    ardour  to  puuish  the 
priests    who   fostered  those  errors, 
to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  extirpate 
heresy.    Accordingly,  he  ofiered  to 
Corvinus  of  Hungary,  the  crown  of 
Bohemia    on  those  terms,  and  the 
boon  was  accepted.     For  the  space 
of  seven  infamous  years  those  arms, 
which    might    have    chastised    the 
foreign    aggressor,    were     forcibly 
directed     against     the     Kings    of 
Bohemia;   and  it  is  no  alleviation 
of  the   pontiff's  guilt,   that  those 
reiterated   efforts  were    finally  de- 
feated.    While  he  pursued  the  prin- 
ciples of  Innocent  ill.,  his  conduct 
was  even  less  pardonable,  because  he 
pursued  them  under  circumstances 
of  greater  danger  to  Christendom, 
and  in  an  age  in  which  the  increase 
of  knowledge   left  less  excuse  for 
crime  !  ** — Hist,   Church,  vol.  i.,   p. 
645. 

This  wicked  crusade,  proclaimed 
and  preached  with  a  detestable  in- 
tolerance and  fauaticism,  soon  had 
the  effect  of  assembling  a  multitu- 
dinous host  prepared  to  make  war 
on  Bohemia,  less  under  the  zeal  for 
religion  or  Papal  behests,  than  in 
the  hope  of  reaping  rich  plunder. 
The  tens  of  thousands  who  re- 
sponded to  the  bloody  summons  of 
the  assumed  **  Vicar  of  Christ," 
were,  for  the  most  part,  an  undis- 
ciplined rabble,  the  scum  of  Ger- 
many, with  vagabond  reprobates 
and  mercenaries  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  On  these  the  pious  Pope 
bestowed  his  blessing,  and  sent  them 
forth  •*  to  slay  and  spare  not !  " 

But  the  Bohemian  king  had  a 
stronghold  in  the  affection  of  his 
subjects.  He  marshalled  his  forces 
with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and, 
marching  at  once  ai^ainst  the  vaga- 
bond mercenai  bled  m^ 


Papal  auspices,  utterly  routed  them 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  pri- 
soners he  took  exceeded  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  his  whole  army! 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  hi» 
capital,  and  after  such  a  signal 
defeat  the  infallible  Pope,  the  as- 
piring "  Vicar,"  he  who  assumed  to 
have  the  'Regions  of  heaven"  at  his 
beck,  could  only  vent  his  mortifies* 
tion  in  impotent  anathemas! 

What  reflects,  perhaps,  even  more 
discredit  on  the  character  of  this 
Pope  than  his  irrational  crusade 
against  what  he  deemed  heresy ^ 
was  his  cruel  persecution  of 
Platina,  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
that  age,  and  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  ability.  He  had,  as 
was  then  customary,  under  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papal  court, 
obtained  office,  by  purchase,  as  one 
of  the  Abbreviators  of  the  Bulls 
and  Letters  of  the  Popes.  Such 
offices  were  then  deemed  a  life- 
tenure,  subject  only  to  the  qualifi- 
cation quamdiu  se  lene  geaaerit ; 
but  Paul  had  an  avaricious  spirit, 
and,  deeming  the  Abbreviators  a 
useless  encumbrance  on  the  Papal 
revenues,  forthwith  discharged  tben» 
all,  without  granting  them  any  com- 
pensation whatever. 

Platina  was  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  such  palpable  in* 
justice ;  and  having,  after  repeated 
solicitations,  obtained  au  audience 
of  the  Pope,  he  represented  how 
unfair  it  was  to  dismiss  him  from 
an  office  he  had  purchased  under 
Papal  sanction,  when  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  neglect  of  duty,  and 
claimed  as  only  reasonable  and  just 
that,  if  so  dismissed,  his  purchase 
money,  at  least,  should  be  returned. 
He  concluded  by  soliciting  that  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  the 
''Auditors  of  the  Beta;"  where- 
upon the  Pope,  in  a  passion, 
exclaimed, — 

*«  To  the  Auditors  of  the  Beta  I 
Dost  thou  summon  us  before 
^'"dj       ^    Dost  thou  not  know  that 
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all  lawn  are  lodged  in  nur  broa^t  ? 
(in  acTinio  prctorit  nngfri).  Sen- 
tence in  t^ivfn.  and  all  nliall  obey  it. 
T  am  Pope,  and  have  ])ower  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  at  my  pleasure 
the  actions  of  all  other  men  !** 

riatlna  still  rentured  to  expos* 
tulate  against  such  injusllbe,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  appeal,  if 
redress  were  denicil  him,  to  the 
next  i^neral  council.  Thi.-v  drew 
unon  him  the  ven<;eance  of  Paul, 
wiio,  as  Piatina  himself  relates 
in  his  life  of  the  Pope,  allirmed 
that  the  expressiion  of  such  an  in- 
tention amounted  tt)  hi^h  treason. 
Then* upon  Platina  was  arrested, 
loaded  with  iron*,  and  imprisoned 
in  a  hi::h  tower  that  wn:*  open  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In 
thirf  prision  he  was  detained  during 
four  winter  months,  without  any 
fire,  until,  .it  the  earliest  solicitation 
of  his  friend,  the  i'ardinal  <»f  Man- 
tua, hi;!  n'lea^e  w.ii  <j  ran  ted  by  the 
Po|>e,  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  leavt'  Rtime. 

Hut  Paul,  fcarin:*  th;it  Pl.it ina 
mii^ht  appeal  n:;.iin^t  his  injustice 
and  l)arh:irity.  h.id  him  a::ain  ar- 
resteii  oil  till'  t<»t.T;iy  f:il.«e  pretence 
that  he  iiad  eii:;.i:;ed  in  a  con- 
spiricv  :i^  iiii«t  him.  In  support  of 
such  :iti  .'HvufintiMU  tl.ert*  w:i<«  not  a 
partii'h*  ct  •  vidrure  ;  ami  on  Plutina 
den V in::  all  kn>»\%le:u'e  t'f  it.  the 
Pope,  twrii-ni;  t«»  ••in-  *•{  his  min- 
ions. ^.•l^l.  '•  Nothing'  h'lt  the  rack 
will  make  tl.is  m.in  ^j>t  ak  the  truth.*' 
AVlureui'»n  he  wa*  ejii^eM-d  to  the 
tt»rtun»-iiuTii^e«'!i  i-t'  St.  An::eli>,  and 
suhj'Cttd  i«»  the  liurnide  en*elty  of 
the  nek;  Iput  evt-n  wi.ih*  hi4  frame 
was  beiiii:  iiirreilt*S!»ly  4ii<iji>i!ited  he 
pritteste*;  i.i^  iniuK'enc**.  and  no  con- 
fession *-\'  L;uilt  cculd  be  extorted 
from  him. 

Hesiiitrt  Platins.  some  twenty 
other  per#4in*  were  arrested  on 
gromeiiefs  s  .!ipioi«»ns  of  being:  im- 
|)licate«l  in  the  allei:e'I  i^oni^piracy, 
and  th<  V  wrfo  s«)  b.irbaroui*lv  tor- 
tured  on  the  rack,  in  the  Lope  of 


extorting  confessions  of  guilt,  for 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
against  them,  that  a  few  only  aur* 
vired.  AVhen  many  innocent  men 
had  thus  lost  their  lives,  or  the 
use  of  their  limbs  by  the  terrible 
tortures  they  had  to  endure,  it 
appeared,  on  strict  inquiry  having 
been  itistituted,  that  no  conspiracy 
at  all  had  existed — that  tho  whole 
pretended  plot  was  concocted  by 
court  sycophants,  of  whicii  advan- 
tage was  taken  to  gratify  private 
malice,  and  of  this  even  the  Pope 
had  to  confess  himself  ctiuvi need  ! 

But  as  it  would  never  do  to  ac- 
knowledge that  an  infallible  Pope. 
a  vicar  of  Christ,  the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge,  and  oracle  of  (lod  on 
earth,  could  commit  so  murderous  a 
mistake  as  to  believe  in  a  fabuloua 
conspiracy,  and  torture  innocent 
men  to  death,  on  charges  that  bad 
no  foundaMon  whatever — as  such 
palpable  fallibility  and  petvability 
could  not  be  admitted  consistently 
with  Papal  prt*tf>nsi<ms,  the  prison- 
<*rs  who  still  survived  wen^  retained 
in  prison,  and  a  new*  charge  of  he- 
resy pH'ferred  a::ainst  them.  This 
accusation  also  failed  for  want  of 
ovitience ;  nevixthelc-s,  after  their 
innocence  had  been  pri>ved«  the 
unha])py  victims  were  detained  in 
prison  lor  a  twelvenii»nth  wit  ha  view 
to  persuade  the  world  that  there  was 
come  evidenc<*  of  i^utlt  n:;ainst  them, 
and  thus  palliate  the  Pope's  glaring 
injustice  and  sanguinary  cruelty. 

At  last,  on  the  ni;:ht  of  the  '2rith 
of  July,  1171,  the  inglorious  pon- 
tificate uf  Pa-il  II.  was  bnmi;ht  to 
a  close.  He  sup}H»d  late  and  hea\ily, 
was  seized  with  apoplfxy,  and  dieU 
withtfUt  any  one  hein:;  pn-sent  to 
render  him  a«^istance.  All  the  vicei 
of  the  Papal  hv^teui  were  practiscni 
by  him.  lie  put  up  tor  sale  all 
vacant  benetice;*.  even  bishoprics, 
and  dispos«'d  of  them  to  the  highest 
bidder  without  aiiv  n':;ard  to  merit. 

Instead  of  rei»t raining  the  lavisb 
expenditure    of   the    Papal    court 
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within  moderate  bounds,  as  Flatina 
observes,  all  wise  men  thought  he 
ought  to  do,  Paul  encouraged  it 
beyond  measure ;  and  to  make  a 
grander  and  more  iinposing  ap- 
pearance, he  loaded  the  rapal  crown 
with  such  quantities  of  precious 
stones,  that  he  resembled  more  the 
Phrygian  goddess,  Cybele,  with  tur- 
rets on  her  head,  than  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  who  taught  by  his  example 
the  contempt  of  all  worldly  grandeur. 
"He  was  greedy  of  money,**  says 
Mathieu  {Hist.  Louis  XL,  1.  5),  but 
was  too  fond  of  pomp  and  show  to 
hoard  it  in  his  coffers. 

Impelled  by  his  avarice  and  love 
of  spectacle^  Paul,  shortly  before  his 
death,  reduced  the  intervals  between 
the  Jubilee  years  from  thirty-three 
to  twenty-five  years.  Thus  1475 
became  a  Jubilee  year,  but  Paul  did 
not  reap  the  advantage  of  the  vast 
abuse  he  had  thus  sanctioned  and 
increased. 

This  Pope  was  also  a  great  enemy 
to  learning.  Genebrard  describes 
him  as  such  (in  Chron).  He  not 
only  suppressed  the  Academies  or 
Societies  established  for  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  threatening  to 
treat  all  who  attended  them  as 
heretics,  but  he  exhorted  the 
Bomans  to  be  content  with  having 
their  children  taught  to  read  and 
write.  With  this  enlightened  Pope, 
the  terms  studious  and  heretical 
were,  as  Waddington  remarks,  held 
to  be  synonymous,  and  he  "  care- 
fully impressed  on  his  subjects  the 
advantages  of  ignorance.'* 

Paul  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV., 
whose  disposition  was  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  violent  and  vindictive. 
His  first  attention  was  given  to  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  priuces  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
but  he  would  not  agree  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  as  to  the 
place  where  the  Council  of  the 
Church  should  assemble  for  that 
purpose.  Sixtus  then  collected  a 
small  fleet  of  his  own,  and  attempted 


the  recovery  of  Smyrna,  but  the 
Turks  repmsed  it,  and  his  warlike 
efforts  met  with  no  success. 

To  increase  his  own  power,  the 
Pope  then  entered  on  a  crusade 
against  the  petty  princes  who 
swarmed  in  Italy,  and  annexed 
the  castles  and  territories  he  con- 
quered to  the  See  of  Bome.  He 
next  conspired  to  overthrow  the 
Medicis  influence  that  was  then 
paramount  in  the  Bepublic  of 
Florence,  and  this  has  crowned 
his  memory  with  infamy. 

The  Medicis  had  given,  it  was 
alleged,  underhand  support  to  some 
of  the  princes  whose  possessions  the 
Pope  desired  to  possess  and  absorb. 
To  resent  '.this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
rich  city  of  Florence,  with  its 
territory,  to  bestow  on  a  numerous 
tribe  of  reprobate  nephews  and 
relations,  to  aggrandize  whom  this 
Pope  hesitated  at  committing  no 
crime  however  revolting — to  attain 
his  ends,  he  even  employed  assas- 
sination ! 

There  was  in  Florence  a  rich  and 
influential  citizen,  Francis  de  Pazzi, 
who  headed  a  party  in  opposition 
to  the  Medicis.  With  this  De  Pazzi 
the  Pope  negotiated  a  secret  treaty, 
the  principle  articles  of  which  pro- 
vided : — 

That  the  two  brothers,  Lorenzo 
and  Julian  de  Medicis,  should  be 
assassinated!  and 

That,  on  the  consummation  of  the 
assassination,  the  whole  Bepublic  of 
Florence  should  revert  to  the  Pope 
to  dispose  of  according  to  his 
pleasure ! 

But,  as  an  historian  of  these  in- 
famous events  says,  that  it  might 
not  be  thought  the  Pope  had  opened 
"  his  sacred  and  holy  ears  '*  to  so 
horrible  a  plot,  the  management  of 
the  assassination  was  committed  to 
one  of  the  Pope's  reprobate  nephews, 
whose  fidelity  in  such  a  case  could 
be  relied  on. 

To  protect  the  coi      rators,  the 
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Pope  nrp;otiated  with  the  Kinc:  of 
Naples  to  send  an  nnnj  into  Tub- 
canv,  under  the  command  of  his 
BOD  Alphonfto.  and,  ns  an  induce- 
ment, promised  to  bestow  the  whole 
province  on  him  !  Such  duplicity, 
treachery,  and  deceit,  have  invari- 
ably been  characteristics  of  Papal 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  »i;es  we  have  travelled  over! 

A  dfMperate,  characterleas  ruflian, 
John  Hnptidt  Montesecco,  who  had 
a  fuetl  with  the  Medicis,  was  neit 
en^ai;eil  to  direct  and  conduct  tho 
murdorous  enterprise.  Bv  him, 
time  and  place  was  nrrnngea.  Tbo 
two  bmthi'rs  Medicis,  it  was 
ascertninod,  would  assist  at  Mass 
in  the  church  of  St.  K<'parata.  on 
8unilay  tlie  *2r»th  of  April,  and 
^fi»nti-!i('c*co  S(*lertcd  that  occasion 
as  thf  most  opportune  fur  the 
assaflsi  nation! 

It   wait   arrAn<;cd   that  De  Pazzi 
should   head   the  party  selected  to 
assassinate  Julian  dr  Medicis,  while 
3Ioiitc'«ecco  It'd  those  who  were  to 
despatch  his  brother  Lorenzo.     In 
order  that  the  assassins  should  act 
in  unison  and  strike  ^imultaneousIv, 
it   was   a:;ri*ed  that   t!ie   signal   to 
commence  tht*  on.'*lau::ht  should  be 
the  mitst  sublime   nivsterv  that  dis- 
tingui^hes  U  »mnn  Cathnlio  Indief  and 
worsiiip — tlie  elev;iti.«n  of  the  Ilo*>t ! 
Arciirdin^ly  on  iLe  -tiih  of  April. 
1177.  wiiile  the  two  brothers  were 
attendidi:   Mass   in   the   church  of 
St.  Keparata,   when  the   Host  was 
ele\at«il.  a  hired  a'-'-a-sin,  one  lier- 
nard    Mar.iiita,    nii^heii    *»n   Julian 
de    Mt-du*>.    anti    inflicted    witli   a 
stiletto   a    in-Ttal   \iound.      Julian 
feii,  ar.i  tlieii  Francis  de  Pazzi  re- 
peatctily  stabbed  l:ini  while  he  lay 
expiri:!;;  ii[}  the  tlonriT  the  church! 
At  tti"  "line  iii'tment  tl^at  Julian 
wa4  attae)%ed,  Montesecco  and  his 
party  .issaiied  I«urenzo :  but  in  their 
im[>et'.tu«iiy  they  impeded  one  an- 
ulher  so  much   that  the  first  blow 
only  'Aiiuuiled  him  sli;;htly.     Escap- 
ing from  the  assassin r,  LorcDZj  fled 


through  tlio  crowd  to  the  veatrj. 
which  he  had  no  sooner  enterod 
than  one  of  the  sextons  closed  the 
door,  and  secured  it  against  the  con- 
spirators  who  pursued  him. 

Intelligence  of  this  diabolical  con- 
spiracv  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  citv ;  the  adherents  of  the 
Medicis  flew  to  arms,  and  in  tha 
fury  of  their  ras^e  instantly  put  to 
death  all  the  conspirators  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  this  sumniarr 
way  perished  Francis  de  Paaii, 
James  Pt^sgi,  son  of  the  historian, 
Ilemard  Bandini,  Stephen,  a  priect» 
Bartholomew  Salviati,  Archbiahop 
of  Pisa,  and  several  others. 

The  Archbishop  of  Pisa  waa  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  at  enmity 
with  the  De  Medicis.  lie  was  deep 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  to  encourage 
the  assassins  in  their  murderous 
designs,  he  assisted  that  day  at 
Mass  in  his  pontificals ;  but  when 
Lorenzo  esca|H^,  and  the  foul  con- 
spiracy became  known,  the  enraged 
multitude  seized  the  Archbishop, 
who  still  had  his  pontificals  on,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  them  with  others 
as  cuiltv  as  himself. 

We  liave  stated  that  tho  chief 
management  of  this  conspiracy  was 
entrubted  to  Jerome  Kiario,  one 
of  the  Pope's  nephews.  Jerome  also 
had  a  nepliew,  Raphael  Uiario,  who* 
althoui^h  quite  a  youth,  the  Pope 
had  already  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Cardinaiate.  In  order  to  be 
at  hand  to  afford  protection,  if 
necessarv.  to  the  conspirators  when 
they  ha<{  eiecuted  their  design,  the 
Pope  ordered  the  young  cardinal 
to  proceed  from  Pisa,  when*  he  was 
pursuing;  his  studies,  to  FloreneCf 
and  be  n*ady  to  eitend  the  protect 
tion  of  the  Apostolical  S*e  to  any 
of  the  eunspiratori  who  required  it. 
Hut  in  the  face  of  such  a  wicked 
conspiracy  the  infuriated  citisena 
cast  off  all  n*verence  for  the  Holy 
See;  the  complicity  of  the  Pope, 
indeed,  in  so  fuui  a  crime  ouly 
to  render  them   more   ia- 
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furiated.  Cardinal  Baphael,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  protect  others, 
sought  to  sare  his  own  life  by 
flying  for  protection  to  the  high 
altar,  but  he  found  no  safety 
there;  he  was  followed,  dragged 
from  the  sacred  precincts,  and  was 
about  to  be  hanged  with  the  other 
conspirators,  when  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis  generously  interfered,  and 
aaved  him.  He  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  after  a  time  released. 

John  Baptist  Montesecco,  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators,  was  also 
among  the  first  who  was  arrested, 
but  as  it  was  desirable  to  obtain 
information  from  him,  he  was  not 
immediately  executed.  ''  Put  to 
the  question,"  he  made  a  full  con- 
fession, from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Pope  was  the  chief  originator 
and  promoter  of  the  execrable 
crime! — Machiavel.j  Hist.  Floren,, 
i.  8 ;  Commines'  Memoir^  1.  6. 

No  sooner  had  the  Pope  heard  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  conspiracy, 
and  that  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was 
still  alive,  than  he  published  a 
bull  of  excommunication  against 
Lorenzo  as  accessory  to  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Cardinal  Baphael, 
while  he  put  the  whole  city  of 
Florence  under  interdict. 

But  the  ages  when  such  spiritual 
weapons  cut  keener  than  a  two- 
edged  sword — when  Papal  light- 
nings blasted,  and  its  thunders  over- 
whelmed like  an  avalanche — had 
passed  away  for  ever ;  the  crimes 
and  corruptions  of  the  Papacy  had 
wrought  its  own  undoing — had 
blunted  the  reverence  with  which 
even  the  grossest  superstition  and 
ignorance  had  been  wont  to  regard 
its  usurped  authority  and  daring 
pretensions.  The  printing  press 
was  at  work,  and  the  light  that 
illumined  and  glorified  the  sixteenth 
century  —  emancipating  mind  and 
stimulating  its  independent  acti- 
vity— had  dawned  and  gladdened 
the  horizon  with  its  effulgence.    A 


spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  evoked 
that  no  Papal  threats  or  charms 
could  lay,  resist,  or  control;  and 
naturally,  as  the  Church  in  those 
days  most  concerned  individuals  as 
well  as  States,  the  flagrant  vices  of 
the  clergy,  the  abominations  of  the 
monastic  system,  and  the  corrup- 
tions that  ulcerated  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body,  became  promi- 
nent topics  of  discussion  and  re- 
probation. 

Thus,  when  Pope  Sixtus,  to  shield 
his  own  iniquitous  participation  in 
one  of  the  foulest  conspiracies  to 
assassinate  that  history  has  re- 
corded, exhausted  his  whole  spiri- 
tual armoury  to  punish  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis  and  the  city  of  Florence, 
he  was  utterly  impotent  to  effect 
anything.  The  Florentines  laughed  • 
at  his  anathemas,  and  treated  his 
interdict  with  scorn.  Even  the 
clergy  sided  with  the  citizens,  dis- 
regarded the  menaces  of  the  PopOt 
and  continued  to  celebrate  the 
offices  of  religion  in  defiance  of  the 
interdict.  They  went  further,  they 
assembled  a  synod  of  the  bishops 
of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  appeal  to  a 
general  council.  They  accused  the 
Pope  as  the  prime  author  of  all  the 
evil,  and  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Italian  States  and  of  France,  in 
their  struggle  against  his  attempts 
to  seize  their  city  and  province. 

Meantime  the  Pope  induced  the 
Eling  of  Naples  to  march  an  army 
to  conquer  Florence.  The  Bepub- 
lic  of  Venice,  the  Dukes  of  Mantua, 
Ferrara  and  Milan,  on  the  other 
hand,  sided  with  the  Florentines, 
and  thus  a  war  was  again  kindled 
in  Italy  by  the  execrable  ambition 
of  the  Pope,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks 
threatened  to  overwhelm  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Crescent  floated 
triumphant  in  the  Mediteranean, 
inspiring  even  the  Pope  with  such 
dread  of  a  deso  ;  t  t  he  was  pre- 
pared to  fly  from  .         i ! 

The  military       i      p^  ^ 
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by  the  Pope  agiinit  the  FlorentiDet 
was  fortunately,  however,  as  abor- 
tive aA  his  spiritual  anathemas,  while 
the  King  of  France  having  inter- 
posed, Sixtus  was  compelled  to 
make  peace.  Thus  the  ambitious 
project,  for  which  he  had  waded  so 
deep  in  blood  and  crime,  was  left 
unaccomplished;  for  there  appears 
no  doubt  that  the  main  object  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Medicis 
was  that  the  Pope  might  obtain 
posfession  of  the  province,  for  tho 
purpose  of  granting  it  to  one  of  his 
nephews,  to  be  held  as  a  lief  of  the 
Boinan  See.  Indeed,  Onuphrius 
positively  states  that  the  Pope  en* 
ga(>ed  in  the  conspiracy  on  the 
express  terms  that,  if  successful, 
all  the  territory  of  the  Florentine 
Bepublic  should  be  at  his  dispoi^al ! 

For  a  time  the  dread  of  the 
Turks,  who  appeared  suddenly  with 
a  formidable  fleet  before  Otranto, 
in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
aAer  a  two  months'  siege  took  it 
by  storm,  putting  the  whole  garri- 
son to  the  sword,  so  alarmed  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  princes,  that 
thi'ir  selfish  schemes  of  agrandize- 
ment  were  placed  in  aU^yance,  and 
all  combined  to  expel  the  Turk. 
Had  Mahomet  II..  who  captun*d 
Constantinople,  and  filled  Europe 
with  alarm,  lived  a  few  Tears  longer, 
he  might,  and  most  proLably  wouM, 
have  overrun  Italy ;  but  he  died  auJ* 
denlv  on  the  3rd  of  Mav,  1 4^1,  and 
the  Turks  at  Otranto,  fearing  that 
the  reinforcements  they  ex|>ected 
would  not  be  sent  on  account  of 
hJH  death*  evaouatt-d  the  place  and 
sailed  ft>r  Constantinople. 

No    S4>oner,    however,    had    the 


Tnrka  departed  than  internal  strife 
again  broke  out,  and  the  Pope 
taking  part  as  his  interest  dictated, 
not  to  promote  peace,  but  to  fan 
the  flames  of  war,  the  remainder  of 
his  pontificate  was  steeped  in  blood. 
At  last  he  received  intelligence  that 
his  allies  had  concluded  a  peace 
without  consulting  him,  and  became 
so  exasperated  as  to  induce  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  the  gout,  to  which  he 
waa  subject,  and  be  died,  alter  a 
few  days  illness,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1IS4.« 

No  Pope  had  ever  carried  the 
▼ice  of  nepotism  to  so  scandalous 
an  extent  as  8ixtus  IV.  The  in* 
terests  of  the  Church  were  as  no> 
thing  to  him  in  comparison  with  the 
interests  of  his  relatives.  All  the 
wars,  murders,  and  oppressions  that 
covered  his  pontificate  with  infamy, 
were  caused  by  his  inordinate  deaire 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  those  oon- 
nected  with  him.  As  soon  aa  he 
obtained  pontifical  honours  he 
created  two  nephews,  Julian  B<^ 
vere,  his  brother's  son,  and  Peter 
Riario,  his  sister's  son,  cardinals, 
though  both  mere  youths,  and  in 
no  wise  entitled  to  such  a  dignity. 

Jerome  lliurio.  anotlitT  Kon  of 
tlie  Pope's  bister,  we  have  seen, 
was  entrusted  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  conspiracy  to  asKSS- 
tiinuto  tlie  Medicis,  and  Status 
rewarded  liiii  servioen  by  creating 
him  IVini^e  of  Iniola  and  Forii, 
while  he  obtained  for  him  in  mar- 
riage the  hand  of  Catherine,  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  coubideration  being  that 
a  younger  son.  Abcaniu!»,  should  be 
made  a  cardinal ! 


*  The  rirmm<tUai"M  of  hb  >lcath  «err  ftrar<l  a|ioQ  \>j  tb«  «iu  of  Rome,  sb<I 
ntcU  in  tkis  ■t«le:  — 

*'  Nob  {H'tait  w-i  urn  x'\%  nlla  fitittforrv  Sistua ; 
AuJitu  tAB^cte  noi&iac  f«cu,  oliu" 


**  IHc  sbJ^.  Alff<t'\  \mx  bu  rrfaltit,  et  ao'le 
Tarn  labito  rcUccDl  |«*lia  r  .Sistoa  vUl. 

**  IWii  ui  k<Mti«  crw,  pace  pcrvfliptu  obia.** 
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John  Rovere  and  this  nephew 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Sora  and  Sinigaglia, 
and  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  son,  who  ultimately  succeeded 
to  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the 
extinction  of  that  family  in  the 
direct  line.  Leonard  Bovere  the 
Pope  married  to  a  natural  daughter 
of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  Governorship 
of  Rome. 

His  other  nephews,  Christopher, 
Dominic,  Jerome,  Bassus.  Baphael, 
were  all  created  cardinals  by  the 
Pope,  the  latter  when  only  seven* 
teen  years  of  age ! 

"In  short,"  says  Bower,  Sixtus 
"  left  not  one  of  his  very  numerous 
relations,  how  distant  soever,  unpro- 
vided for,  though  most  of  them 
had  no  other  merit  to  recommend 
them,  but  their  being  related  to 
him,  which  was,  indeed,  of  all  other 
recommendations  by  far  the  most 
powerful." — Hi$t.  FojpeSy  voL  vii. 
p.  314. 

To  obtain  funds  to  fee  the 
rapacity  of  his  relatives,  Sixtus 
squandered  the  resources  of  the 
Apostolical  treasury,  extorted  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  clergy,  put 
all  ecclesiastical  offices  up  to  auc- 
tion, and  then  had  recourse  to  the 
singular  venality  of  creating  new 
offices,  which  he  publicly  sold,  and 
which  he  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  selling !  "This,"  observes 
Waddington,  "  was  a  new  scandal 
in  the  history  of  the  Vatican ;  and 
when  the  pontiff  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  a  youth,  named 
Jacopo  di  Parma,  his  own  valet,  he 
may  seem  to  have  offered  the  last 
insult  to  his  court  and  his  Church.* 
Strange  that  a  man  so  morally 
worthless  as  Pope  Sixtus,  whose 
private  life  has  not  escaped  the 
imputation  of  the  foulest  enormi- 
ties, and  who   committed  without 


remorse  the  most  revolting  crimes 
under  the  impulses  of  a  selfish 
ambition,  should  have  had  high 
intellectual  endowments,  and  d^ 
tinguished  himself  beyond  nearly 
all  his  predecessors  as  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  He  founded 
the  Vatican  Library ;  built  and  en- 
dowed the  Hospital  of  S.  Spirito, 
the  first  charitable  institution  of 
the  kind  that  was  established;  he 
erected  and  repaired  many  splendid 
edifices  in  Bome ;  rebuilt  the  Pons 
Janicularis  over  the  Tiber,  and 
left  at  his  death,  says  Bower,  "  the 
city  so  improved,  that  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  made  it 
the  whole  business  of  his  pontificate 
to  beautify  and  adorn  it" 

**  The  character  of  Sixtus,"  ob- 
serves Sismondi,  "corrupted  his 
talents,  and  stained  his  noblest 
projects  with  falsehood  and  per- 
fidy." "  His  capacity  was  consider- 
able," says  Waddington,  "and  it 
was  enlarged  and  enlightened  by 
his  literary  accomplishments.  But 
if  these  were  unable  to  infuse  into 
his  soul  any  disinterested  virtue, 
or  generous  principles  of  action, 
they  failed  to  accomplish  the  only 
purpose  for  which  they  are  really 
valuable,  and  they  left  Uie  possessor 
the  more  dangerous  and  the  more 
detestable  from  the  authority  which 
they  added  to  his  talents,  and  the 
aid  which  they  lent  him  to  abuse 
them." 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in 
our  Retrospect  that  brings  us  to 
the  threshold  of  the  great  religious 
revolution  that  convulsed  Europe 
to  the  centre ;  and  those  who  have 
followed  so  far  our  mere  surface- 
sketching,  will  not  have  failed  to 
observe  how  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Popes  and  the  accumulation  of 
vice,  corruption,  and  crime  in  the 
Church,  necessarily  paved  the  way 
for  that  most  desirable  event 


*  A  lubsequent  Pope,  aa  we  will  »ee,  appointed  a  boy  who  attended  hia  pet  monkey,  to 
beacardinAlJ 
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I%e  Bride  and  the  Household.  By 
R  J.  A.  London  :  F.  £.  Loxolkt. 
— This  is  a  purely  religious  work, 
written  with  great  eamestnett,  and 
aspiring,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
**  to  stand  as  a  door-keeper  at  the 
gate  of  sanctification — its  onljr  mis- 
sion, earnestly  to  plead — Do  not 
pass  this  entrance  thoughtlessly  by 
— see  for  yourself  what  the  Scrip- 
tures say  of  the  wonders  and  joys 
to  which  this  pathwa?  leads !  Eter- 
nity may  be  marred  oy  a  false  step 
in  Time." 


Z^^  BUmcke,  and  other  Poems, 
By  Ida.  London :  Hamiltok, 
Adams  ^  Co.,  1875. — The  con- 
tents of  this  neat  little  Tolume 
soar  far  abore  the  range  of  ordinary 
poetry.  Ida  evidently  possesses  a 
rich  and  fertile  fancy,  tempered  by 
aound  judgment  and  good  taste. 
The  thoughts  on  '* Nature*'  are 
eminently  suggestire — philosophi- 
cal, and  admirably  expressed.  In 
such  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces, 
a  good  deal  of  inequality  must  be 
expected ;  but  there  are  many  poems 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  col- 
lection on  the  whole  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author. 


Archaic  Clatsirs.  An  Elementary 
Grammar,  with  /all  Svllabarif,  and 
Pro^essiva  Beading-Book  of  the 
Aisyrian^  in  the  Cuntform  7y/>#. 
By  the  Ker.  A.  II.  Sayce,  M.A., 
Author  of  '*An  Assyrian  Qram- 
mar,'*  the  **  Principles  of  Compara- 


tiYO  Philosophy/*  Ac.  London: 
Samuel  Bagstbb  A  So5s,  1875. 
—This  is  an  invaluable  work  for 
students  in  a  new  branch  of 
scholarship,  which  is,  indeed,  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  which,  few 
have  laboured  more  assiduously  and 
successfully  than  our  author. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Sayce  pub- 
lished his  **  Assyrian  Grammar,*' 
and  even  then  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  a  very  rare  acquire- 
ment, and  there  seemed,  be  says, 
but  little  hope  that  the  small  band 
of  Assyriologues  would  be  much 
increased  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
That  work  was,  therefore,  addressed 
to  advanced  students,  and  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  of  an  elementary 
character.  It  was  designed  princi- 
pally for  those  who  were  already 
able  to  read  the  inscriptions,  and 
could  appreciate  a  grammar  that 
entered  into  details  and  points  of 
scholarship,  and  fur  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  better  known 
Semitic  philology  in  general. 

The  publication  of  that  work, 
and  of  others,  under  the  favourable 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  as  well  as  recent  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries,  mate- 
rially contributed  to  create  a  general 
and  lively  interest  in  Assyrian 
archeology.^  Assyrian,  as  Ifr. 
Savce  remarks,  has  now  become 
a  popular  subject,  and  ^  the  worid 
of  scnolars  which  once  looked  with 
dbtrust  upon  the  labours  of  the 
decipherers,  have  at  last  awakened 
to  their  interest  and  importance. 


**  Sta4iM  ia  kttiyn^Xoej"  Wise  %  KtricvcT  ^  RtcsrOa  of  Um  PmI,"  ia  Tas  l>^mJiM 
Ujiivimitt  MiaAiiii,  Apnl,  1^74.  Abo,  '*1W  ChrMoKiKj  ol  Um  Hibk,'*  bj  Mr.  l!W|ot, 
ui  Tab  Pc»ua  CaiTtiairr  MftOAtui,  Joac,  1474.  Aai  abo^  %  papy  oa  "  B«e«i 
AflTTiM  PueoTcne^*  ia  iht  D.  U.  X.,  (or  A^pil,  1971. 
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StudeDts  are  flocking  in  from  all 
sides,  aud  elementary  grammars 
and  proCTessive  reading-books,  like 
those  which  initiate  the  pupil  into 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  are  needed,  and 
called  for." 

The  demand  thus  created,  Mr. 
Sajce  intends  the  present  volume 
to  supply,  which  it  is  admirably 
designed  to  do.  No  work  of  the 
kind  at  all  equal  to  it  in  complete- 
ness has  yet  appeared,  while  the 
excellence  of  the  typography,  and 
the  general  style  in  which  it  is 
brought  out,  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  publishers. 


The  Modem  Revolution^  JProoe^ 
tnium.  Pilgrim'Memories^  or  Travel 
and  Discussion  in  the  Birth-Coun- 
tries of  Christianity,  with  the  late 
Thomas  Henry  Buckle.  By  John 
S.  Stuart- Glennie,  M.A.  London  : 
LoNQMAKS  &  Co.,  1875.  —  Most 
people  go  to  the  Holy  Land  from 
a  desire  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  spots,  sacred  to  them  as 
the  scenes  of  the  mighty  works 
and  divine  words  chronicled  in 
Scripture,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  their  faith,  which  is  thus 
confirmed  by  sight.  Not  so,  Mr. 
Stuart- Glennie.  He  was  anything 
but  a  pious  pilgrim  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words.  Brought  up 
as  a  Scotch  Calvinist,  he  had  re- 
volted, not  unreasonably,  perhaps, 
against  the  narrow  and  parched 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  even  aban- 
doned every  form  of  Christianity 
before  he  set  out ;  and  his  tour  in 
Palestine  seems,  not  merely  to  have 
deepened  and  strengthened  his  un- 
belief, but  to  have  turned  it  to  a 
fierce  fanaticism,  which  continually 
bursts  forth  in  expressions  of  in- 
dignant scorn  and  contempt  for  all 
believers.  In  his  estimation  *'  the 
lawgiving  of  Sinai  being  but  a 
fable,  and  Christianity,  therefore, 
the  baseless  fabric  of   a   vision,'* 


there  cannot  be  a  more  effectual 
means  of  banishing  all  such  mis- 
chievous delusion  from  the  mind, 
than  taking  a  tour  through  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  or  bringing 
vividly  before  one  the  scenes  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  visited 
them,  unless  one  is  unfortunately 
*'  blinded  by  priestly  education,  or 
by  selfish  interests."  Hence  he 
favours  us  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  ordinary  daily  life  in 
the  desert,  and  triumphantly  adds : 
"  Reflect  on  all  this,  and  see  whether 
a  realization  of  what  I  may  call  the 
naturalism  of  a  modem  desert- 
journey,  has  not  such  a  dissolving 
effect  on  belief  in  the  supematu- 
ralism  of  the  narrative  of  that 
ancient  one  recorded  in  *  Exodus,* 
as  that  matter-of-fact  exploration  of 
Palestine  is  even  already  having,  to 
the  fund  for  which  so  many  pious 
souls  have  subscribed  with  hopes 
so  woefully  to  be  disappointed." 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  or  heard  any  such  sceptical 
influence  alleged  against  the  Pales- 
tine exploration,  nor  is  it  easy  for 
an  unprejudiced  mind  to  perceive 
the  cogency  of  his  argument,  if  it 
may  by  courtesy  be  so  called.  That 
travel  in  the  East  ought  to  induce 
a  disbelief  in  all  supernatural 
agency,  seems  to  be  his  confident 
conviction. 

Speaking  of  their  journey  through 
the  desert,  from  Egypt  to  Palestine, 
he  says :  "  As  we  journeyed,  there 
went  before  us  by  day  the  Sheykh 
of  our  Arabs  to  lead  us  the  way; 
and  by  night  we  were  given  light 
by  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  had  its 
base  in  our  camp-fires,  and  its 
capital  in  the  zenith-stars.  Nor 
did  it  seem  likely,  that  the  Israelites 
had  other  guidance  by  day,*  and 
other  illumination  by  night'  And 
he  goes  on  to  observe,  **  that  men 
should  in  these  days,  and  here, 
literally  and  truly  believe  that  the 
Israelites  had  such  other  day-guid- 
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anee  mod  night  illamination  as  is 
affirmed  in  the  book  of  *  Kzodns/ 
aaenied  almost  incredibly  mar- 
vallous.** 

Who  do«s  not  at  once  see  the 
exact  resemblance  between  an  Arab 
chief  and  the  pillar  of  cloud,  and 
between  the  ligtit  of  camp-fires  and 
the  pillar  of  fire?  What  can  be 
more  conclusive  than  the  argument, 
that  bccAURe  it  did  not  seem  likelj 
to  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  that  the  Is- 
raelites had  anj  otlicr  guidance  tlian 
be  had.  tlierefore  it  is  monstrously 
absurd  to  suppose  they  had  ? 

The  following  is  another  specimen 
of  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie*s  **  compa- 
rative metliod.**  As  he  came  down 
the  Nile,  he  was  induced  out  of 
curiosity  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Mussul- 
man saint  named  Sheykh  Sclim, 
who  was  said  to  have  Won  sitting 
almost  naked  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  fifteen  year*,  witliout  ever 
entering  a  house:  and.  because 
8tran(;e  stories  are  told  of  Uie 
Hheykh,  he  thinks  he  gained  an 
insight  into  tlie  unreality  of  all 
miraculous  accounts,  and  the  way 
in  which  tlioy  originated.  **The 
metlical  cures  m  rough t  by  the 
She\kh  were,  of  course,  miracles. 
His  shrewd  sayings  were,  of  course, 
revelations  or  prophecies.  When 
be  was  found  aloiu*  on  the  moun- 
tains, or  on  tlie  otiirr  hide  of  the 
Nile,  hv  had.  of  ct>urse.  walked 
over  the  water." 

lli-re  we  cannot  help  asking 
whetlier  Mr  StuarvGlennie  really 
means  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  and  who  went  alxuit 
doing  good,  and  this  *'  stark  naked 
and  dirty  man.  sili-nt,  and  ga/ing 
abstractedly."  If  lie  does,  why 
not  do  so  openly  and  honestly  ? 
If  he  does  not,  what  right  has  he 
to  iuAtnuate  tiie  i'iea  in  an  indirect 
and  uutlerhand  way?  He  is  less 
scmpulous  and  reserved  on  other 
occasions,  for  he  does  not  shrink 
talking  about  **  the  lejgends  of 


the  life  of  Jesua.**  whom  he  de- 
scribes  as  "a  second  Osiris,**  and 
elsewhere  classes  wi:h  Newton.  He 
goes  even  further  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"Alexander   and    Jesos   liad   been 
here,  and  each  had,  not  unwarranUbly, 
claimed  to   be   Son  of   tlie  Supreme 
God.     Suppose  Uie  three  centariet  that 
separated  them  to  have  vanished,  and 
that  they.  Alexander  and  Jesus,  had 
been   here   together,    and    that   yon. 
rouier,  had  been  present  at  the  inter- 
Tiew.    What  would  they  have  thought 
of  each  other?    And  to  which  of  them 
would  you  have  bowed   as  the  more 
complete  man?     To  JesjUt  ^ith  his 
Semitic  one-sidedoess.  and  onqnestion* 
able  ignorance   and  narrownem.  how- 
ever sublime  a  mystie  you  may  imagine 
Him:  or.  auppoM  Him  such  as  some 
maintain,  to  Alexander,  with  his  Aryan 
many- tided  completeness — the  enthn* 
iiiast  of  Homer,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle : 
the  general  no  less  cautiously  attentive 
to  detail  than  brilliantly  audacious  in 
plan:  the  statesman  with  schemes  of 
world  union,  wholly  unfett4*rvd  by  pre* 
judiceH   either  of  nation  or  of  imce; 
and  tlie  man    of  hemic   valour   and 
msgnanimitv  ?    HroU(^ht  to  such  a  teal 
as  this,  that  *  ImiUUon  of  Christ*  of 
whit'h  there  is  so  much  eanting  talk,  ia 
seen   Ut  U*.  at  ouce.  both   impossible 
and  uudvairablc  ss  the  imiution  of  a 
lift  *' 

Wc  tlkink  it  will  by  this  time 
ho  pretty  plain,  that  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie  is.  as  we  said  before,  no 
pious  p'dgrim  in  the  ordinary  ac« 
ceptation  of  the  phrase,  and  that 
the  title  of  his  book,  **  I*ilgrim 
Memories/*  is  a  misnomer  which 
can  be  defended  only  on  the  facia 
a  non  luctmdo  principle.  It  is  pal- 
tering with  wonls  in  a  double  sense 
— of  which  Mr.  Stuart- Glennic  istoo 
often  guilty-- to  maintain,  as  he 
does  in  his  preface,  that  his  journey 
in  the  East  was  a  pilgrimage  rather 
than  a  tour,  because  **tlie  places 
visited  are  regarded  as  of  the  pro- 
foundest  historical  —  nay ,  if  yoa 
will — even  *  sacred,*  interest.'*  and 
the  chief  object  of  it  was  **  to  gain 
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that  enlargement  of  sympathy  and 
greater  truthfulness  of  view  which 
is  true  spiritual  advancement.** 

"  Pagan  Maunderings  "  would 
have  been  a  far  more  appropriate 
title  for  the  book  than  **  Pilgrim 
Memories.'*  The  only  question  is, 
whether  that  would  not  be  unjust  to 
the  pagans  of  antiquity,  for  they 
did  at  least  recognize  divine  agency ; 
and  Cudworth,  in  his  *'  Intellectual 
System/*  maintained  with  a  great 
army  of  learning  and  power  of 
argument,  that  amidst  all  their  gods 
and  goddesses,  they  acknowledged 
one  Supreme  Being,  one  greatest 
and  best,  as  the  Bomans  expressed 
it,  with  their  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus  ;  whereas  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie 
is  amazed  at  *^  the  dominancy  still 
of  a  belief,  at  once  so  puerile  and 
immoral,  as  that  in  a  Personal  Being 
outside  of  this  infinite  sphere.**  In 
his  estimation  **  the  actual  objective 
existence  of  a  supernatural  personal 
God  is  but  an  hypothesis,'*  which 
**  the  results  of  criticism  of  the 
supposed  records  of  this  Being 
make  in  the  highest  degree  doubt- 
ful," and  he  cannot  conceive  the 
God  of  Scripture  to  be  *•  anything 
else  than  the  mere  otfspring  of  the 
intellectual  ignorance  and  reflection 
of  the  moral  character  of  nomad 
savages."  He  winds  up  a  wild, 
rambling  rhapsody  on  Mount  Sinai 
with  these  words  :  **  The  over- 
shadowing Almighty  Creator- God 
shrinks  suddenly  to  a  poor  phan- 
tasm, moving  only  to  pity  for  the 
men  who  have  believed  in  the 
blasphemy-worth  reality  of  an  un- 
substantial dream ;  nor  in  their 
blind  ignorance,  seen,  as  yet,  their 
dread  Creator's  creaturehood." 

"Atheist!  then."  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie  supposes  the  reader  to  say. 
"  Miserable  calumny !  '*  is  his  reply. 
He,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  recognizes  ruling  powers. 
The  gods  of  his  pantheon  are 
"  Mutual  Determination,**  "  Mutual 
Influence,'*  and  **  Reciprocal  Action.** 


He  has  an  hypothesis  to  explmn 
how  the  world  goes  on,  namely,  **  the 
conception  of  bodies  as  systems  of 
molecular  motion :  the  conception 
of  bodies,  further,  not  as  isolated, 
but  as  acting  mechanically  on  each 
other  as  parts  of  a  system;  and 
the  conception  of  mental  states  and 
changes  as  having  equivalents  in 
states  and  changes  of  molecular 
motion." 

What  can  be  plainer  or  more 
satisfactory  than  this  ?  The  devoted 
objects  of  Mr.  Stuart  -  Glennie's 
scornful  pity  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  &at,  if  he  robs  them  of 
their  most  cherished  sacred  con- 
victions, and  all  their  fondest  hopes, 
he  does  not  leave  them  comfortless ; 
if  he  denies  them  their  one  true 
God,  he  gives  them  a  much  better 
one  of  his  own  manufacture  in 
accordance  with  the  "  highest  gene* 
ralizations  of  sodern  science.*'  He 
is  no  mere  ruthless  destructive,  bent 
upon  uprooting  men's  sacred  beliefs 
and  the  social  order  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  them.  He  has  a 
theory  of  the  universe  which  is  to 
supersede  all  others  hitherto  pro- 
pounded, reconcile  all  **  antagon- 
isms of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
and  of  Idealism  and  Materialism,*' 
explain  all  anomalies,  correct  all 
errors,  remove  all  abuses,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  evils.  Unfortunately 
it  will  require  a  lifetime  to  bring  it 
to  maturity.  We  tremble  for  the 
world  at  the  dread  possibility  of  its 
being  nipt  in  the  bud  by  disabling 
disease  or  something  worse.  But 
we  must  wait  patiently  and  hope- 
fully. St.  Paul's  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  and  **  all  discoverers,  whether 
of  the  religious,  or  of  the  scientific 
class — whether,  for  example,  of  the 
class  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  class  of 
Newton — owe  their  immortality  to 
their  fiaculty  of  brooding  their 
capability,  of  what  one  may  almost 
call  a  third  state  of  existence — 
Trance.*' 

Of  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Stuart- 
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Oknoie,  who'  intends  to  rank  ttill 
higher  by  being  a  diteoTerer  both 
of  the  reliRiouK  and  the  scientific 
class^must  be  allowed  time  to  brood. 
He  is  fully,  nay,  painfully,  alive  to 
**  the  necessity  of  the  ideal  for  a 
noble  and  blessed  life;  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  mastering 
those  philosophical  problems,  on 
the  solution  of  which  alone  it  can 
be  solidly  reconstructed ;  or  rather, 
the  solution  of  which  will  b0,  in 
its  emotional  aspect,  an  ideal — an 
ideal,  the  splendour  of  truth— and 
adequate  to  replace,  at  length,  the 
false,  and,  therefore,  peniicious 
ideals  of  all  ^existing  popular  re- 
ligions.'* He  is  in  searcn  of  **  a 
new  world,  of  a  kind  far  more 
sublime  tlian  ever  a  Columbus,  or 
even  a  Herschell  discovered,  in  the 
achievement  of  the  que»t  c  f  a  new 
revelation  —  a  new  sanction  for 
moralitv.  a  new  ideal  for  faith.** 
In  order  to  get  at  this  new  world, 
it  is  necessary  to  disc4)ver  and  verify 
**  tlie  ultimate  law  of  history,*'  to 
accomplish  which  **  one  niu!»t  take 
a  view  of  it  extending  oyer  cycles 
of  ages  and  a^res.  of  millenniums.** 
which  of  cour^  requires  some  little 
time. 

Bieanmhile.  to  hati>fy  tlic  impa- 
tient curios»ity  of  anxious  ii:quirtrs. 
he  hsA  favuiircd  the  world  with  the 
pre!»ent  vohnne.  scRttered  thruu)«h- 
out  which,  like  S}billine  leaves,  are 
fragmentan-  revelations  an  to  the 
naturt*  tif  the  **  New  Ideal  *  and 
the  **riiimate  I^w  of  Hilton.** 
which  the  reailer  must  do  the  be>t  he 
can  with.  The  following;  is  the  root»t 
connected  and  complete  account 
we  have  been  able  to  find  : — 

"Hut  the*  N'litary  niiDM  of  the 
Christian  quartrr  (at  I>aj»ai(CUi»).  d«- 
Tastattd  by  the  fanatirUm  of  iirnoranro 
and  bOptTKtitum.  Mimlim  and  Chris- 
tian.»f(>r  the  one  pruv<kked  the  other. — 
fitly  reminded  ht**  far  we  vet  are  fn>m 
evta  a  dintaiit  sppruaeh'to  aoch  an 
IdeaL  U**n  is  it.  ihen.  u*  1^*.  at  Irant, 
worked     toward*?     Chiefly.    wiihbUl 


Snestion,  by  the  presentiBg  of  that 
[ew  Ideal  to  the  intellect  as  but  an 
expression  of  the  certain  outeome  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  forces  of  human 
development ;  and  by  so  presenting  it 
as  to  stir  the  heart  with  a  ^tassionate 
sympathy  that  will  urge  each  individual 
to  make  bis  own  life  aid  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  Social  IdeaL  Is  this  poa- 
Bible?  Yes:  if.  at  least,  an  I'ltimata 
Law  of  History  is  discoverable.  For 
it  is  such  a  Law,  and  such  a  Law  only, 
that  can  afford,  at  once,  the  only  som- 
dent  basia  of  such  a  New  Ideal,  and 
the  only  effective  means  of  drawing 
out  a  truly  moral  sympathy  with  human 
misery,  and  with  human  progress.  And 
why  thus,  and  thus  only?  Because 
it  is  only  a  verifiable  Law  of  liistoiy 
that  can  adeauately  assure  us  thiU. 
such  an  Ideal  is  no  mere  delosive 
vision,  but  foresight  of  an  actual  Fotore 
revealed  in  an  actoal  I^t;  and  be- 
cause, seeing  that  an  Ultimate,  is  dis- 
tinguiilied  from  sn  Empirical,  Law  of 
History  just  by  this,  that  it  is  but  an 
espression  of  the  action,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  those  Moral  Forces, 
those  internal  Wants  and  Activities  of 
which  each  one  in  conscioun  in  himself 
— onlv  thus  can  the  fact  of  iVocresa, 
snd  the  Law  of  it,  be  not  only  shown 
to  the  intellect,  but  brought  home  to  the 
heart 

**And  the  more  this  question  of 
Moral  Forces  is  considered,  the  more 
clear  it  becomes  that  an  Ideal  based 
on  a  I^w  of  Historv.  in  wbich  these 

m 

Forces  are  duly  reeognixed  and  defined, 
wiU,  in  its  most  essential  conception, 
be  <ipposc*d  to  tiiat  which  is  at  the  core 
of  all  tlioae  Ideals  of  Superstition  wliich 
have  united,  only  in  disuniting  men. 
For  a  I«aw.  in  which  Moral  Forces  are 
duly  recognixcd  and  defined,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  Law  in  which  all  the 
causes  of  tilings  are  conceived  aa  in 
the  System  itaelf  of  Things.  The 
identification  of  Moral  Forces  with 
Moral  Maxians,  as  apparently  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  is  bat  a  resolt  of  hasty  and 
confused  thinking.  Moral  Forers  are 
more  truly  to  be  regarded  quite  gene- 
rally as  Internal  Forces,  or  that  Kle- 
ment  en  which  External  Conditions 
act.  and  which  on  these  reaeta.  Bat 
the  cunceptiim  of  Causation  which  ia 
thus  fonnd  to  be  implied  in  the  ttue 
gcncial  oonceptkxi  of  Moial  Forcsa  in 
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ixi^  the  most  definite  antagonism  to  that 
which  is  at  the  core,  not  only  of  Super- 
stitions generally,  bat  at  the  core 
more  particularly  of  Christianism  and 
Islamism.  For  the  conception  of  Causa- 
tion to  which  a  true  general  conception 
of  Moral  Foroes  leads,  is  the  conception 
of  it  as  a  Mutual  Determination.  And 
that  conception  of  Causation  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  all  superstitions,  and 
in  fact  defines  them  as  Superstitions, 
is  the  conception  of  it  as  a  One-sided 
determination. 

"  But  if  an  Ideal  based  on  a  Law  of 
History  in  which  Moral,  or,  generally. 
Internal  Forces  are  duly  recognized 
and  defined,  is  thus,  in  its  most  essential 
conception,  opposed  to  that  which  is  at 
the  core  of  all  the  Ideals  of  Supersti- 
tion ;  and  if  these,  in  uniting,  have  also 
ever  disunited,  men ;  then,  in  the  very 
fact  of  the  New  Ideal  having  such  an 
opposed  conception  at  the  heart  of  it, 
we  have  a  further  assurance  of  its  re- 
alization in  a  more  complete  Oneness 
of  Mankind  than  that  accomplished 
by  any  of  these  other  Ideals.  Buddhism, 
Christianism  and  Islamism,  for  instance, 
present  ideals  of  Oneness  and  ideals 
of  a  very  hij^h  moral  character ;  and  it 
is  by  these  ideals  that  they  have 
acliieved  whatever  has  been  most  bene- 
ficent in  their  efiects.  But,  in  each 
and  all  of  these  three  great  moral  re- 
ligions, the  ideal  of  Oneness  is  not  only 
rather  individual  than  social,  but  is 
presented  in  such  an  intellectual  form 
of  dogma  as — derived  as,  in  the  two 
latter  cases  particularly  it  is,  from  a 
conception  of  Causation  opposed  to  that 
of  Science — has  demonstrably  limited 
the  universality  of  its  realization. 
Thus,  not  in  what  is  an  accident  of, 
but  in  what  is  most  essential  to,  the 
ideals  of  Buddhism,  Christianism,  and 
Islamism,  and  their  presentation,  there 
is  an  element  counteracting  and  limiting 
the  realization  of  them  in  the  Oneness  of 
mankind.  No  such  element,  however, 
is  there  to  be  found  in  an  ideal  of  One- 
ness, not  individual  only,  but  social, 
and  an  ideal  which  is  based  on  an 
Ultimate  Law  of  History — no  such 
counteracting  and  limiting  element, 
but  the  reverse.  For  it  is  evident  that 
an  ideal  of  Social  Oneness  which  is 
based  on  a  Law  of  universal  History, 
and  on  a  Law  in  which  progress  is 
shown  to  arise  from  the  forces  of  Human 


Nature  itself,  under  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  their  action,  not  only  presents 
Mankind  as  united  in  the  Future,  but 
as,  in  so  far  as  each  race,  nation,  and 
religion  has  contributed  to  the  great 
progress,  united,  as  mutually  h^pful 
brethren,  in  the  Past.  And  such  an 
Ideal,  therefore,  can  be  presented  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  adherents  of  those 
three  great  more  rehgions  of  the  Modem 
Age — Buddhism,  Christianism,  and 
Islamism — as  but  a  development  of 
ideals  already  cherished  by  themselves  r 
and  a  development  due,  neither  to  any 
supernatural  inspiration,  nor  exclusive 
endowment  of  a  *  peculiar  people ; '  but 
to  that  greater  completeness  of  view 
which  has  arisen  from  the  varied  ex- 
periences, sufierings,  and  aspirations- 
of  others,  their  brethren. 

"  Such  a  New  Ideal  will  be,  in  effect, 
A  New  Religion.  Most  fitly,  perhaps, 
we  may  name  it  Humanitarianism. 
Destined  to  replace  alike  Buddhism,. 
Christianism,  and  Islamism,  and  to  be 
the  religion  of  a  New  Age  of  Civiliza- 
tion ;  it  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of 
its  spread  and  development,  be  broken 
up  into  at  least  as  many  sects  as  each 
one  of  these  its  antecedents.  Nor  is 
this  natural  onlj',  but  desirable.  Too 
infinite  is  the  Universe,  and  too  diverse 
the  capacities  of  Human  Consciousness,, 
for  a  rigid  definition  of  the  Ideal.  Yet, 
various  as  will,  doubtless,  be  its  special 
forms,  certain  general  principles  and 
outlines  will  always  remain  distin- 
guishable. Humanitarianism,  how- 
ever various  its  forms,  will  still  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  previous,  and  lesa 
universal,  religions  by  its  Theory  of  the 
Universe,  the  Sanction  it  gives  to 
Morality,  and  its  Principle  of  Authority. 
Its  Theory  of  the  Universe  will  be  an 
expression  of  the  conception  of  Law 
in  its  fullest  and  most  complete  de- 
velopment. The  Sanction  given  by  it 
to  Morality  will  be  the  I^ogress  of 
Humanity,  brought  home  at  once  to 
intellectual  apprehension  and  sympa- 
thetic emotion  oy  an  Ultimate  Law  of 
History.  And  its  Principle  of  Authority 
will  be  the  verified  Laws  of  Nature, 
and  of  Man's  progressive  Consciousness' 
of  Nature.  Such  are  the  great  outlines, 
of  that  New  Religion  which,  throufrh- 
out  all  the  civilized  states  of  the  world, 
not  of  the  West  only,  but  of  the  East, 
is  rapidly  maturing  itself  in  the  truer 
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thought  and  higher  emotion  of  the  pro- 
fessed adherents  of  each  and  all  of  the 
greater  reli^onH.  For  these  are  all 
still  religions  of  Supematuralisni ;  and 
this  New  licligion  u.  against  each  and 
all  of  these,  a  rcTolt.  I'tterly,  tliere- 
fore,  do  those  miscalculate  tlio  force  of 
this  vast  and  world- wido  movement, 
who  fancv  that  Homanitarianism  means 
bat  ii^  Cfomtean  *  worsliip  of  humanitv/ 
and  flatter  themselves  that,  in  some 
pettj  ridicnle  of  the  forms  of  that 
worship,  tlier  have  disposed  of  that 
religion  of  Ilnmanitarianism  destined 
to  M  the  religion  of  Homanitj.  Com- 
tism  is  but  a  sect  of  Humanitarianism ; 
a  sect  to  which  I  do  not  belong ;  but  a 
sect  against  wliich  it  does  not  behove 
anj  true  llumanitariaii,  (however  averse 
he  may  piTkonallj  be  to  the  distinctive 
principles  and  practices  of  Comtitmi, 
to  say  auvUiing  pubUdj  in  these  times 
in  which  llumaiiitariaiiism  itself  is.i-ven 
in  its  largest  principles,  still  a  militant 
Faith." 

We  liopo  our  n^adors  ch»nrly 
umlerstaiiil  all  tlii>.  and  fully 
apprt'ciatt'  their  privilege  in  living 
in  the  a^^e  of  such  a  gloriouH 
disco\ery.  und  still  more  in  hc'iuf* 
able  til  lM>a>t  that  they  are  fellow. 
countr\nii-n  \\ith  the  discovertT! 
If  we  can  but  survive  long  cnougli 
to  see  tlie  completion  of  the  grand 
seri«*<  of  wurks  of  which  the  pre- 
sent i*»  the  ftrodftniiim,  mr  may  die 
in  peaceful  contentment,  fur  the 
real  millennium  will  havo  begun, 
tlio  goltlt-n  age  will  have  n-tunit-d. 
and  trutli  and  lov«».  pracc  and 
plenty,  ever}- where  prevail,  to  tlio 
liappine*><<  of  mankind. 

We  arc  >o  fascinateil  with  the 
enchanting  prospect,  tliat  we  have 
itcaroelv  the  hrurt  to  sny  we  wi>h 
Mr  Stuart-<il(*nnie  had  explained 
himself  a  little  more  clearly  and 
conM*cutivfly.  In  reading  through 
his  volume  with  no  itmall  effort, 
we  ha\e  bet^n  often  reminded  of 
UiQ  old  joke  aboat  llcgel,  who 
lamented  that  none  of  hi*i  followers 
understo«H|  him  but  one,  and  he 
did  not  understand  him  rightly. 
Uis  pages  are  covered  with  a  Scotch 


miHt.  in  which  we  have  ofken 
missed  our  way,  and  his  book  is  a 
perpetual  series  of  f>uzzle8,  from 
the  title-page  and  preface  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  prospectus  of 
his  promised  tmtffnum  opu$,  **The 
Mod«ni  llevolution,**  at  the  end. 
We  have  already  quoted  some  hard 
sayings,  and  niight  quote  many 
more,  but  we  forbear.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  really 
has  a  meaning  in  all  that  he  says, 
and  knows  what  he  means,  though 
we  must  confess  to  having  some- 
times had  a  shrewd  doubt  on  the 
subject.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not 
succrssful  in  his  efforts  to  com- 
municate it  to  others.  Poor  Mr. 
Buckle  was  rc{>eatedly  obliged  to 
confi*ss  his  inability  to  understand 
him.  and  ask  for  explanation  which 
itself  had  to  be  explained.  We 
suppose  the  fact  is,  his  Uioughta 
arc  too  big  f  t  utterance  in  human 
language.  He  confesses  he  fmds 
••  the  iirt  of  expreshion  is  diflicolt,** 
and  teils  us  tliat  at  Nazareth  it  waa 
only  in  **the  divine  symbolism  of 
the  heavens.'*  he  could  find  the 
words  hv  needed.  Certainly,  the  way 
in  which  he  rambles  on'witli  hia 
mystical,  allegorising,  metapliysical 
jargon,  and  scientific  slang,  ta 
tr}-ing  to  tlie  undenttanding  and 
patience  of  the  reader,  and  to  m^e 
the  confusion  worse  confounded, 
he  must  needs  construct  his  sen- 
tences in  a  fashion  neither  English 
nor  German,  but  a  hybrid  form 
partaking  of  botli. 

Tiie  perfdexity  is  still  further 
increased  by  tlie  heterogeneona 
nature  of  the  materials  competing 
tlie  work,  and  the  strange  way  in 
which  tiiey  are  put  together.  Con- 
versation v  more  imaginary  than 
real,  with  Mr.  Buckle,  incidenta 
of  travel,  previously  published,  and 
Uie  autlior's  lucubrations  profeaa- 
edly  suggested  by  tliem,  but  reallv 
havmg  little  or  no  connection  with 
them,  are  all  jumbled  together,  in 
a  manner  reminding   one  of  iha 
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waste-paper  basket  turned  upside 
down,  and  leading  to  transitions 
of  startling  abruptness,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  insignificant  and  the 
ridiculous.  Though  many  topics 
are  touched  upon  with  tiresome 
repetition,  not  one  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  author's  subsequent  works 
for  a  full  development  of  the  argu- 
ments, there  being  not  sufficient 
room  in  this  volume  of  more  than 
500  large  octavo  pages. 
.  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie's  style  of  rea- 
soning is  scarcely  what  one  would 
expect  from  a  barrister,  and  a 
philosopher  who  has  written  papers 
for  the  British  Association  of  Sci- 
ence. Hu  talks  learnedly  about 
inductive  generalization,  method  of 
comparison,  laws  of  development, 
evolution,  and  what  not,  but  sets 
all  rules  of  right  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  at  defiance.  Assertion 
takes  the  place  of  argument,  as- 
sumption of  proof;  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  to  the  direct 


assertion  of  what  ought  to  be  proved 
is  added  a  fierce  declaration  that  to 
suppose  the  contrary  is  ridiculous 
imbecility. 

For  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie 
writes  in  a  strangely  revolutionary 
tone.  He  avows  a  decided  sympathy 
with  the  Parisian  Communists,  and 
says  that  in  the  "atrocities"  of 
"  the  Reign  of  Terror  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  we  have  had  but  too 
lamentably  strong  proof  that  the 
spirit  with  which,  since  its  esta- 
blishment, Christianity  has  ever 
met  serious  attack  on  its  institu- 
tions, is  still  unchanged."  He  calls 
**  the  Flag  of  the  Revolution,"  which 
he  predicts  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction, ••  the  Flag  of  Brotherhood 
with  the  Outcast,"  and  talks  of 
marriage,  property,  and  govern- 
ment, as  institutions  of  question- 
able utility  and  destined  to  speedy 
destruction ! 

Such    is     the    new    gospel    of 
Humanitarianism ! 


Queen  Mary:  a  Drama.    By  Alpbed  Tei^ntson.     London:  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.,  1875. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  connection  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  last 

Eroduction,  which  have  naturally  occasioned  remark.  One  is,  that  this  is 
is  first  dramatic  publication,  the  other,  that  he  is  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  writer  who  has  chosen  Mary  Tudor  as  the  subject  for  a  drama. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  young  aspirants  after  the  honours  of 
authorship,  to  make  a  play  of  some  sort  their  first  literary  venture — in 
fact  it  has  been  often  observed,  that  this  is  the  direction  almost  invariably 
taken  by  youthful  genius  at  the  commencement  of  its  career. 

It  is  probable  enough,  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  like  manv  others,  may  have 
written  a  play  in  early  life  ;  but,  if  so,  he  bad  the  gooa  sense  not  to  rush 
into  print  with  it.  He  saw  that,  while  it  may  be  no  difficult  matter  for 
an  active  and  imaginative  mind  to  put  together  a  series  of  speeches  and 
conversations,  a  dramatic  masterpiece,  full  of  life  and  power,  with  well- 
contrived  plot,  vivid  portraiture  of  character,  stirring  incident,  and 
touching  scenes,  not  without  happy  hits  in  the  way  of  pointed  observation 
and  weighty  reflection,  is  an  achievement  demanding  the  highest  genius, 
matured  by  long  and  deep  studv  of  men  and  books.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  penetrate,  like  Sbakspeare,  into  the  intricate  recesses  of  the 
human  heart  with  the  intuitive  glance  of  heaven-inspired  genius,  and  even 
he  had  advanced  beyond  the  immaturity  of  youth  before  he  produced  1 
greatest  works.    If,  therefore,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  abstained  so  long  f 
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any  drmmatic  attompt,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  made  a  groQDd  of  reproach 
or  depreciation.  Hit  genius  is  unqueitionablj  more  lyrical  tbao  dramatic, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  he  ii  deficient  in  dramatic  power ; 
in  fact,  hit  present  production  unmistakably  and  irresistibly  prorea  the 
contrary. 

He  has  done  wisely  to  wait  for  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  before 
publishing  a  drama,  nor,  in  our  opinion,  has  he  shown  less  wisdom  in 
making  it  historical.  It  must  be  allowed  that  historical  plsys,  like  historical 
novels,  do  not  occupy  the  highest  rank.  They  do  not  afford  the  same 
scope  as  others  for  creative  power  and  passionate  imagination.  But  what 
is  lost  in  one  way,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  gained  in 
another.  If  there  is  less  fiction,  there  is  more  truth ;  if  less  of  intense 
excitement,  more  of  Tsluable  instruction.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  eminent  statesman  should  Lave  declared  ho  had  learnt  more 
history  from  8hakspeare*s  historical  plays  than  from  any  other  source. 
Historical  nlays  are  living  pictures  of  the  past,  they  show  the  form  and 
pressure  ol  the  age  and  boay  of  times  gone  by, 'and  there  can  be  no  more 
effectual  way  of  teaching  hmtory  to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  or  im» 
pressing  it  upon  those  who  have,  according  to  the  well-known  and  well- 
established  saying  of  Horace  :— 


SrtjniuM  irrittint  animo$  dfmi$$n  per  aurem 
Ip$f  ithi  tradtt  tjKcttitin:*' 


i^itm  quit  tvnt  rx'if/ij  tuhjevta  Jitlrlthus,  ft  qu*r 


But  if  Mr.  Tennyson  was  well  advised  in  writing  an  historical  play,  haa 
he  made  a  good  choice  of  a  subject  ?  We  think  this  is  a  question  which 
ought  K*arct'ly  to  be  afrked.  An  author  is  the  best  iudge  of  what  he  can 
do  best.  The  character  of  Mary  Tudor  may  not  be  an  attractive  one; 
and  the  fact  that  Victor  Hugo  ia  the  only  writer  who  has  made  it  the 
subject  uf  a  drama — nut,  however,  without  sacrificing  historical  accuracy 
to  dramatic  efft^ct — shom-«  that  it  is  not  generally  thought  auitable  for  the 
stage;  but  we  can  well  understand  why  ^Ir.  Tennjsou  should  have  pre> 
ferred  it,  with  all  its  drawbacke,  to  one  which  haa  been  often  treated  by 
others.  It  has  the  advantage  of  be iug  connected  with  a  turning-point  in 
our  history,  a  period  of  religious  revolution,  fanatical  cruelty,  fierce  re- 
venge, and  heroic  martyrdom.  And  certainly,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  ritramontanii»m  is  everywhere  struggling  so  pertinaciously  and 
powerfully  for  pre-enunence,  when  sacerdotal  ritualiam  ia  rampant  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  and  their  increasingly  numerous  female  and  effeminate 
followen*.  it  is  well  that  people  should  see  a  livelv  representation  of  the 
results  to  which  these  principles  naturally  K^d,  and  have  actually  led. 
In  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Tennyson's  drama  is  a  most  opportune  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  for  which  he  deservea 
the  best  thanks  of  all  genuine  Prote»tanta  and  ever}'  true  Engliahman. 

It  is  unreasi)nable  to  object  that  the  work  has  no  plot,  no  conflict  of 
action,  no  climax.  A  similar  objection  may  be  made  against  Sbakspeare*s 
historical  plays.  Mr.  Tenuyaon  having  determined,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  com|K)so  an  historical  drama,  could  not  but  take  the  materiab  supplied 
by  history,  just  as  he  found  them.  In  the  actual  life  of  a  brief  period 
like  this,  events  do  not  appear  dove-tailed  together  with  such  nicety  and 
aludied  purpose  as  all  to  converge  towards  one  grand  final  consummation. 

1  fairly  be  expected  from  him  was,  that  he  should  paint  tb* 
M  tiioe  in  true  and  kvely  colours,  with  a  due  regard  to  light 
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and  shade,  grouping  and  contrast ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  thus  much 
he  has  sueeessfiulj  accomDlished. 

While  bestowing  special  pains  on  the  principal  characters,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  public  affairs,  he  has  added  to  the  variety,  truthfulness, 
and  completeness  of  the  picture,  b^  introducing  persons  of  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes,  whose  characteristic  and  sometimes  humorous  obserra- 
tions  afford  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  grave,  and  even  sombre,  tone,  which 
naturally  pervades  the  poem.    The  opening  scene  is  a  lively  sketch  of 
what  mav  well  be  imi^ned  to  have  been  said  and  done  at  the  royal  pro- 
cession through  the  city  of  London.    Equally  life-like  are  the  sayings  of 
the  country  people  assembled  to  hear  Wyatt's  stirring  speech,  which  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  mob-oratory.    The  conversation  of  Tib  and  Joan, 
two  countrywomen,  who  have  come  to  Oxford  on  the  occasion  of  Craumer*s 
death,  though  full  of  racy  humour,  like  the  author's  northern  farmer,  is 
too  much  like  it  in  dialect,  also,  to  suit  Oxfordshire  people. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  character  of  Mary  is  well  drawn  and 
skilfully  developed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  best  historical  authorities. 
We  see  her  Tudor  courage,  self-will,  and  sagacity,  her  Spanish  fanaticism 
and  cruelty,  and  her  womanly,  devoted,  and  even  slavish  affection,  not  un- 
mingled  with  jealousy  and  revenge.  Her  speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  city,  is  a  dignified  assertion  of  her  royal 
rights,  and  a  bold  declaration,  of  her  determination  to  maintain  them  in 
the  face  of  all  danger.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  her  lofty  courage, 
is  her  behaviour  on  hearing  of  the  supposed  success  of  Wyatt's  in- 
surrection : — 

Gardiner.  Madam,  I  much  fear 
That  all  is  lost;  but  we  can  save  yom:  Grace, 
The  river  still  is  free.    I  do  beseech  yon. 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to  Windsor. 

Mary.  I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose  my  crown. 

Gardiner.  Pass,  then,  I  pray  your  Highness,  to  the  Tower. 

Mart.  I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

[Cries  tpithout. 
The  traitor  I  treason!  Pembroke! 

Ladies.  Treason!  treason! 

Mart.  Peace. 
False  to  Northmnberland,  is  he  false  to  me  ? 
Bear  witness*  Keidbrd,  that  I  live  and  die 
The  tnie  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip — a  sound 
Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither  blows<— 
Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace  gates. 
And  I  will  oat  upon  the  gallery. 

Ladies.  No,  no,  your  grace ;  see  there  are  arrows  flying. 

Mart.  I  am  Harry's  daughter,  Tudor,  and  not  fear. 

[Ooei  out  on  the  gallery. 
The  gusurds  are  all  driven  in,  skulk  into  corners 
Like  rabbits  to  Uieir  holes.    A  gracioas  suard 
Truly ;  shame  on  them,  they  have  shut  the  gates  ! 

The  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  though  she  rarely  appears  on  the  scene,  is 
also  marked  by  great  skill.  Her  cautious  reserve  and  prudent  policy 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vanity,  fickleness,  levity,  and  indis- 
cretion of  the  butterfly  Gourtenay,  as  she  calls  him  in  the  conversa- 
tion, which  well  brings  out  the  caaracter  of  both,  TVsl^  ^^xwS^-^  ^kA. 
fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  are  ao  famiilvat  YiO  ti2\  «&  \.^>i^  ^-^^w.  \.T>iyfc>  "^^55» 
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Mr.  Tennyson's  description  is  distinffnished  by  a  degree  of  tmthfolneis, 
taste,  and  feeling,  whicn  makes  it  well  worth  quoting  :— 

Bag  CM  HALL.  SeventMn— and  knew  eight  langoagos    in  mnsio 
Peerless — her  needle  perfect,  and  her  learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen  :  yet  so  meek,  so  modest. 
So  wife-like  humhle  to  the  triTiml  boT 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  policy !    I  have  heard 
She  woold  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him. 
She  fear'd  it  might  nnman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could  not  be  anmann'd — no,  nor  ont-woman*d — 
SeTcnteen — a  rose  of  grace ! 
Qirl  Detrcr  breathed  to  rival  such  a  rose ; 
Rose  never  blew  that  eqtiall'd  such  a  bod. 

StArroao.  IVav  yon  go  on. 

Baoknhall.  She  came  upon  the  seaffold. 
And  said  she  was  condemn  d  to  die  for  treason  ; 
She  had  but  follow'd  the  device  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin ;  she  thought  they  knew  the  laws. 
But  for  her  hvrself,  she  knew  but  little  law. 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown  ; 
She  had  no  desire  for  tliat,  and  wrung  her  hands. 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro  the  blood 
Of  Jesus  Chrint  alone. 

SiArroRD.  l*ray  you  po  on. 

Baoknhall.  Then  knelt  and  said  the  Miserere  Mei — 
But  all  in  Knglish.  mark  you  ;  rose  again. 
And.  when  the  headsuian  pray'd  to  be  forgiven. 
Said.  "  You  will  give  me  my  true  crown  at  last. 
But  do  it  quickly  ; "  thon  all  wept  but  slie, 
Who  chan):rd  not  colour  when  she  saw  the  block. 
But  ask  il  him.  child  Ukc :  "  Will  you  take  it  off 
Ikft»re  I  lay  me  down  ?  "    *'  Nt»,  madam.'*  he  said, 
(tapping ;  and  when  her  innocent  eyes  were  bound. 
She.  wiUi  hfr  poor  Wind  hands  feeling — ••  Where  is  it? 
Where  is  il  ?  " — You  must  fancy  that  which  follow'd. 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it ! 

Tlie  scene  in  which  Gardiner  urges,  and  Pole  opposes  the  resnscitatioD 
of  the  old  laws  against  the  Ixillsnis,  has  been  pronounced  weak,  but 
contains  some  good  passages,  witness  the  following  :— 

(lASDiscEa.  The  end's  not  come. 

r>'it:.  No ;  nor  tliis  wsy  will  come, 

Sh  iiig  there  be  two  wavs  to  everv  end. 
A  bettt  r  and  a  wursc— Uie  worse  is  here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Makes  a  faith  hated,  and  is  furthermore 
No  p(  rfect  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  hun  who  persecutes ;  when  men  are  lost 
On  title*  of  Ktrangk^  opinion,  and  n(»t  sure 
Of  th«ir  own  selves.  Uiey  are  wroth  witii  their  own  ielvea. 
And  tht-nce  with  olliers;  then  who  lighu  the  Dsggot? 
Not  tile  full  faith,  no.  but  the  lurking  doubt. 
Old  Home,  tltat  tirst  made  martyrs  in  the  Church. 
'^'^      iled  f«>r  her  own  gods,  for  these  were  trembling — 
I         did  our  Bome  tremble  ? 

Did  she  not 
uy'e  time,  and  Edward's? 
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Pole.  What,  mj  lord ! 

The  Church  on  Peter's  rock? — never!    I  have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract;  firm  stood  the  pine — 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my  mind. 
The  cataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge  and  Ml 
Of  heresy  to  the  pit :  the  pine  was  Borne. 
You  see,  my  lords, 

It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Chthrch  that  tremhled, 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  church, 
Wanting  the  triple  mitre. 

Gardiner  (muttering) .  Here  he  tropes. 

Pole.  And  tropes  are  good  to  clothe  a  naked  truth, 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner.  Tropes  again ! 

Pole.  You  are  hai*d  to  please.    Then  without  tropes,  my  lord, 
An  overmuch  severeness,  I  repeat. 
When  faith  is  wavering  makes  the  waverer  pass 
Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  destinies 
Of  those  who  rule,  which  hatred  by-and-by 
Involves  the  ruler  (thus  there  springs  to  light 
That  centaur  of  a  monstrous  common-weal. 
The  traitor-heretic),  then  tho'  some  may  quail, 
Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and  fire. 
And  their  strong  torment  bravely  borne,  begets 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation, 
And  hot  desire  to  imitate ;  so  the  plague 
Of  schism  spreads ;  were  there  but  three  or  four 
Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  would  not  say 
Bum !  and  we  cannot  bum  whole  towns ;  they  are  many. 
As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

From  calm  discussion  and  grave  argument,  the  two  Catholic  dignitaries 
gradually  slide  into  warm  altercation,  bitter  personalities,  and  fierce  re- 
crimination, to  the  amusement,  if  not  edification,  of  the  reader. 

Pole  (angered).  But  you,  my  lord,  beyond  all  supposition, 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With  that  vile  Cranmer  in  the  accursed  lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catherine's  divorce — the  spring 
Of  all  those  evils  that  have  flow'd  upon  us : 
For  you  yourself  have  tmckled  to  the  tyrant, 
And  done  your  best  to  bastardize  our  Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment  fell  upon  you 
In  your  five  years  of  imprisonment,  my  lord, 
Under  young  Edward,  who  so  bolster'd  up 
The  gross  King's  headship  of  the  Church,  or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father ! 

Gardiner.  Ha!  what!  eh? 

But  you,  my  lord,  a  polish'd  gentleman, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and  tussle, 
You  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges. 
In  your  soft  Italy  yonder !    You  were  sent  for, 
You  were  appeafd  to,  but  you  still  preferr'd 
Your  learned  leisure.    As  for  what  I  did, 
I  sufier'd  and  repented.    You,  Lord  Legate 
And  Cardinal -Deacon,  have  not  now  to  Team 
That  ev'n  St.  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  his  master,  ay,  and  thrice,  my  lord. 

Pole.  But  not  for  five-and  twenty  years,  my  lord. 
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The  Act  relating  to  Crtomer  is,  perbapv,  ictrcelj  suited  for  stage  repre> 
tentattou,  but  it  it  indiipcnsable  to  the  completeneM  of  the  drama  aa  a 
picture  of  Mary*a  reign.  It  gives  a  much  more  truthful  portrait  of  the 
lU-fated  archbishop  than  is  to  be  found  iu  Macaulaj,  who  ^oes  beyond  all 
reason  and  justice  in  his  unmeasured  contempt  and  bitter  inTectiTe. 
Cranmer  was  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  style  or  man.  Like  Cicero,  be 
was  weak  and  timid,  vaci listing  and  time-serving.  But  he  was  not, 
therefore,  the  mean-spirited,  false-hearted,  hypocritical  knave  that 
^lacaulay  represents  him.  Whatever  his  faults  in  life,  he  made  ample 
amends  for  them  by  his  frank  confession  and  heroic  endurance  at  nis 
death.  The  torture  of  mind  to  which  he  was  subjected  hj  his  relentless 
persecutors  roust  hare  almost  exceeded  the  bodily  pain  of  burning. 
Cole's  address  at  St.  Mary's,  as  here  reported,  shows  to  what  a  pitcn 
of.  diabolical  malignity  they  went : — 

Coi.K.  Tmk<\  therefore,  all.  example  by  this  man, 
For  if  our  holv  Queen  not  pardon  him. 
Much  less  shmll  others  in  like  caiuc  cfsoai^e, 
Tliat  all  of  yciu.  Uie  hi;;hest  aa  Uie  lowett. 
May  learn  tJiore  is  no  |K)wer  againat  the  Lord. 
There  atands  a  man.  niiro  of  tui  high  degree. 
Chief  prtlate  (»f  mir  Churcli.  archhishop.  finit 
In  Ciiunril.  leeonil  persim  in  the  rt>alm. 
Friend  for  ho  long  time  of  a  mighty  king; 
And  now  ve  nfc  downf alien  and  debaaed 
From  cimnrillnr  to  eaititf-   falien  so  low. 
The  lepnnis  tUitUTings  nf  the  Ityaray.  acum 
And  otbl  of  the  citv  would  not  change 
Kfltatert  uith  him:  in  brief,  so  miserable, 
There  i:i  no  ho|>e  of  brtter  left  fur  him. 
No  place  f»»r  worse. 

Y«t.  (*ranmir.  l»e  tht>n  glad 
Tliiii  m  the  wnni  nf  (tod.     He  is  gbirified 
In  thv  «*onvrrsuin :  IijI  thon  art  n*!  Inim'd  ; 
He  brings  tii«-e  hiime ;  nor  ft-ur  but  tliat  to-day 
lliou  lihalt  rei'^ivf'  the  i>en1t<*iit  tliit-fit  award. 
And  Ih>  with  Christ  thf  I^inl  in  I*aradtJi«. 
RenicniU  r  how  tti'd  miil«*  tlie  fierrv  fire  seem 
To  th-)-***  thrt-e  rliildrcn  hki-  a  pleaaaiit  dew. 
In  ni*-n))>er.  t*-^*. 

The  triuni]>)i  of  St  Andrrw  on  his  ero«s. 
The  imtieniv  of  St.  Liiwn-nrt-  in  thf  fire. 
Thu>i.  if  thou  rull  un  (umX  :ind  all  tlie  Kointji. 
<iod  nil!  I»«.at  d«iwn  the  furv  of  the  tlaroe, 
(.>r  k'ive  tht  *•  aaiiiilr  t«trt>n;*th  to  undergo 
And  fur  thy  «4>:ii  *>han  manst-H  here  lie  Ming 
Uv  tv.  r\-  itrit -t  in  Oxf..rd.     iVar  f  t  him. 

•  •      a  • 

CsANMEa.  Ay.  oik*  and  all,  dear  brotliem.  pray  for  me; 
lYav  with  i'De  briMtJi.  one  heart,  one  aotil  fur  me. 

We  would  oiilv  oh^erre,  in  ctmclusion,  that  we  cordtallr  concur  with 
those  who  pronounct*  tiii^  to  bt»  uno  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  finest  productions: 
and  it  will  be  a  h-ippy  thim;  for  Kngland,  if  he  is  induced  by  the  success 
published  play  to  dramatise  other  portiona  of  our  history. 
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Music,  we  may  be  sure,  has  existed 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  as  it 
originates  from  the  constitution  of 
man.  Some  nations,  however,  for 
instance,  the  Egyptians,  having  more 
successfully  than  others  cultivated 
the  art,  have  obtained  credit  for  its 
discoverv,  where  the  true  inventor 
is  good  mother  Nature.  Among  the 
Egyptians  admittedly,  music  flour- 
ished in  perfection,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  construction,  by  this  won- 
derful people,  of  various  instru- 
ments for  the  accompaniment  of 
song.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the 
advanced  condition  of  music  among 
the  Egyptians,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  its  transmission  into  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  this  highly  accom- 
plished nation  was,  at  a  remote 
antiquity,  the  centre  of  diffusion 
for  all  the  then  known  arts  of  life. 
The  treasures  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion emptied  themselves  into  two 
channels,  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks ; 
from  wheAce  they  were  wafted  far 
and  wide  over  the  earth,  reaching, 
we  may  be  sure,  in  due  time,  the 
shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Some  of  the  sweetest  musical 
echoes  on  earth  come  from  the 
national  strains  of  Ireland,  whose 
well-known  melodies  have  for  cen- 


turies struck  responsive  chords  in 
so  many  hearts.     Handel,  it  is  said, 
declared  that  he  would   willingly 
resign  the  fame  he  had  acquired  by 
his    most  celebrated  compositions 
for  the  glory  of  being  the  inventor 
of  the  air  "Aileen  Aroon."     One 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  justice 
of  such  a  choice,  though  it  clearly 
illustrates  the  fervour  of  the  great 
tnae8tro*8  admiration  for  our  native 
minstrelsy.     Nor  did  he  rest  here, 
as    a  very  agreeable  composition, 
written    during    his    residence    in 
Ireland,  for  a  member  of  a  Cork 
family,  where  he  was  intimate,  in- 
terweaves with    his    own  earnest, 
able   style,  the  peculiar  character 
of  Irish  music.  The  **  Forest  Music  " 
of   Handel,    as    intertwining    the 
national  strains  of  Ireland  with  his 
own  great  tones,  looks  very  like  a 
graceful  compliment,  on  his  part, 
towards    that    country   where,   on 
landing,  he  received  so  thoroughly  • 
cordial    a    welcome.       Just    then, 
Handel's  spirits  had  been  depressed, 
so  that  Dublin   was  able,   by  its 
display  of  appreciation  and  kind- 
ness, to  sooth  the  ruffled  musician, 
and  restore  his  customary  genial 
temper. 
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metropolis  wai  one  befitting  his 
worth  and  virtues ;  to  say  nothing 
of  bis  genius  and  towering  faculties 
as  a  composer.  At  each  of  the 
entertainments  over  which  he  pre- 
sided when  in  our  metropolis,  his 
music  elicited  successive  outbursts 
of  applause,  while  in  the  private 
ioIoM  of  the  iliteof  Dublin  society, 
it  was  met  everywhere  with  nothing 
short  of  homage.  Nor  was  the 
"  Master  of  all  masters/*  as  Haydn 
called  him,  ungrateful,  as  he  so  far 
left  his  spirit  behind  him,  that  bis 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah  **  in 
our  citv  effected  a  revolution  for  the 
better  in  the  case  of  the  music  of 
Ireland.  Dublin  music  in  Handera 
day  was  exceedingly  creditable,  as 
he   himself  declared,  when  to  his 

i'oy  and  surprise,  he  found,  ready  at 
land,  an  excellent  orche.'itra,  headed 
by  the  well*known  Matthew  Du- 
bourg,  which,  at  a  fint  rehean^al, 
got  through  the  score  of  th^  **  Mes- 
siah **  trippingly.  From  thoiie  days 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland  hns  con- 
tinued to  deserve  more  and  more 
the  good  opinion  of  musicians ;  and 
in  the  Dublin  I'nivcrsitv  Chdral 
Society  we  have  some  gold  on  fruit, 
which  we  heart ilv  wish  i^uild  be 
gathered  oftener  in  this  portiiin  of 
the  Tuiteil  Kini;dom. 

Although  now  a  verv  large  and 
exteniled  nofiety,  tfie  College 
Choral,  like  i;n*at  rivers  fmm  tiny 
sounvs.  tiK»k  its  rise  from  small 
bei;innitigfi.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago.  in  the  month  of  Novmiber, 
a  few  friends,  inten*»ted  in  the 
cultivation  of  musie.  met  at  the 
eollf^i'  riximn  of  thf  pn-M'nt  Hi'»hop 
of  l.iaierii*k.  Dr.  Graves.  Having 
voti*  I  thf  futiin*  pri'late  into  the 
chnir,  the  r»'!*t  of  the  rumpiny 
ent<Ti-d  ••!!  :t  ili'C'.ivMon  a.n  !••  the 
be!*t  ::.o  if  I'i-r  di'vrlupin::  thr  know- 
letliT''  an  i  |r.i''tiri»  tif  part-Hitp^in:; 
ariil    imi-ii'    ::•■!: •r.illy,    .i!:i  -m;   iho 

StUiit'Ilt*       .ir.'l       IlH'!!lh    !"»       «»f      thi* 
l'liiwr*itv.      Of  1*1. •   «•::/.:. :r  i-ivi-- 


names  are  worth  rccordine,  and 
thev  are  these : — Charles  Ormtea, 
James  P.  Graves,  J.  W.  Hallowell, 
J.  W.  Laiighlin,  Herculea  Graves 
^facDonnelT,  Secretarr  of  the 
Acadeiny  of  Music  in  Ireland,  and 
Henry  T.  Bingwood,  the  respected 
Warden  of  AVilson'a  Hospital, 
county  of  Westmeath ;  all  scholars 
or  ex-scholars  of  the  house.  Among 
the  initial  resolutions  of  the  College 
Choral,  at  this  its  first  meeting,  wo 
find  it  laid  down  that  ita  membera 
were  limited  to  eighteen,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  s|>eciea  of  music  the  members 
might  select  for  practice.  Thej 
agreed,  accordingly,  to  meet  once 
a  week  at  each  other's  rooms,  under 
certain  fines  for  certain  defalca* 
tions,  at  sums  ranging  between  tbo 
modest  figure  of  from  three  to  six 
pennies.  The  primary  rules  of  the 
College  Choral  afford  scarcely  any 
inkling,  except  by  implication,  as 
to  where  suck  moneys  were  to  be 
expended,  though  it  is  mentioned 
that.no  drinking  was  to  be  allowed 
on  the  premises,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bottle  of  Guinness*  XX  between 
two  members.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
alludes  to  a  dub  which  tickled  bts 
fancy  much,  where  each  rule  re* 
corded  a  fine  of  sixpence,  which 
was  din*c(eil  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchaM^  of  tobacco  and  punch  for 
the  use  of  the  members  and  their 
wives  who  should  be  visitors. 

At  first  the  muwic  used  at  these 
agreeabh*  gatherings  of  collegiate 
friends  was  of  an  ordinary  descrip- 
tion.    For  instance,  the  first  pro* 

rle< 


gramme  included  five  Orpheus  g1 
and  some  chaunts  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  and  arranged  by  him  from 
HiH*thoviMi*s  7th  .Symphony.  At  one 
itf  the<e  early  meetings  a  regular 
distribution  uf  voices  was  M'ttltHl, 
whfn  the  stri*ngth  of  the  society 
wa-t  tiled  at  four  alto*,  eight  tenors, 
anil  'ix  h'A"*.  (Coincident  with  this 
nrra:ir-  nit'tit  uai  ai:othi  r,  namely, 
the   ainii''!*iui)   of  a^Miciates,    non- 
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musical  and  otherwise,  which  soon 
extended  the  members  of  the  society. 
Bj  degrees  everything  grew  apace, 
so  that  not  only  did  the  College 
Choral  widen  its  tent  strings,  but 
all  the  chief  personages  in  or  out  of 
college,  sougnt  admission  into  the 
new  musical  society. 

Thus,  about  a  year  after  its  birth, 
we  find  the  College  Choral  meeting 
at  the  rooms  of  the  late  deeply 
lamented  Professor  MacCuUagh, 
a  name  which,  with  Salmon  and 
Hamilton,  constitutes  a  triad  of 
mathematicians  not  outshone  by 
any  other  combination  since  the 
days  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Des- 
cartes. On  this  occasion  the  mu- 
sical strength  of  the  society  was  in- 
creased to  six  altos,  ten  tenors,  and 
twelve  bass,  who,  among  other 
vocal  exercises,  were  to  practise 
over  the  music  for  the  coUese 
chapel  Sunday  service ;  for  tne 
treble  parts,  the  assistance  of  choir 
boys,  it  was  arranged,  should  be 
procured. 

In  January,  1838,  the  College 
Choral  burst  its  swaddlinc;  clothes 
by  the  adoption  of  open  nights  when 
strangers,  exclusively  of  the  male 
sex,  were  admitted  to  the  practice, 
and  acted  the  part  of  delighted 
audiences; — this  move  was  approved 
in  high  quarters,  so  that  the 
chief  University  don,  Mr.  Provost, 
attended  an  open  meeting  on  St. 
Patrick's  day,  1838,  and  took  the 
chair  on  this  most  auspicious  occa- 
sion. The  music  had  then  reached  a 
more  pretentious  form,  as  selections 
were  performed  from  Handel's 
**  Judas  MaccabsBus  "  and  Haydn's 
"  Creation."  The  absence  of  the  fair 
sex  produced  the  less  reserve,  as 
the  company  sat  at  table  in  the 
dining  -  nail,  regaling  themselves 
with  biscuits  and  the  legitimatised 
porter  in  addition  to  Drogheda  ale, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
had  not,  as  yet,  though  afterwards 
much  in  vogue,  received  the  «m- 
primatur  of  the  committee. 


It  is,  however,  but  right  to  say 
that  the  College  Choral  could  not 
long  endure  such  exclusive  dealing, 
and  therefore  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1838,  it  was  resolved  that  the  society 
should  request  the  committee  to 
have,  if  possible,  an  open  night 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  to 
which  ladies  might  be  admitted. 
No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out 
this  chivalrous  suggestion,  for  in 
less  than  a  week  the  aforesaid  open 
concert  took  place  in  the  dining- 
hall,  where  the  gentler  sex  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  in  bonnets,  and  not, 
as  subsequently,  in  evening  costume. 
The  usual  programme  from  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  the  Orpheus  glee  book 
was  given,  together  with  a  song 
composed  by  Dr.  Charles  Graves, 
and  sang  with  fine  effect  by  the  late 
Dr.Francis  Eobinson,  a  great  master 
of  pathetic  delivery. 

The  foregoing  may  be  regarded 
as  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account 
of  the  opening  hours  of  the  College 
Choral,  and  from  this  period  the 
society  made  rapid  strides  under 
the  conducting  hatdn  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Bobinson,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University,  Sir  Eobert  Prescott 
Stewart.  Soon  the  best  amateurs 
in  Ireland  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  ranks  of  the  College  Choral, 
whose  concerts  became  the  most 
recherche  affairs  of  the  season,  and 
whose  list  of  members  contained 
the  names  of  many  of  the  ''upper 
ten  thousand."  As  time  wore  on 
the  society  seemed  to  grow  in  vigour 
and  efficiency,  so  that  in  five  or  six  ^ 
years  from  its  birth  it  had  achieved 
in  several  departments  very  credit- 
able progress.  The  chief  officers  of 
th^  society  were  gilded  with  names 
of  the  highest  position,  such  as  those 
of  the  two  Primates,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Eecorder 
of  Dublin,  the  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  University.  Succes- 
sive concerts  were  attended  by  more 
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crowded  audiences  till  thej  attained 
their  present  lan;e  di mentions. 

The  mosical  repertoire^  first 
realiied  in  a  few  glees,  by  degrees 
included  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  Handel,  Deetlioven,  Mozart , 
llajdn,  Meiidclssohu,  and  RosHtni. 
On  several  occasions  the  *'  Messiah  ** 
was  done  in  its  entirety;  while  selec- 
tions were  likewise  repeatedly  given 
from  works  never  heard  now  in 
Dublin,  namely,  the  ^  Israel  in 
I^pt/*  with  its  colossal  choruses, 
•^idas,**  "  Judas  Maccabvus," 
"Esther,"  "Samson,"  "Jephlha." 
"Joshua/*  Mendelssohn's  **St. 
Paul,"  "Antigone,"  "Athalie," 
"  Shakspearc  music,**  and  **  Wal- 
purgis  flight,**  to  say  nothing  of 
Furcell,  Lmrk,  Boyce,  Green,  Weber, 
Meyerbeer,  Ac,  kc.  The  practical 
efiect  of  this  was  quickly  apparent 
by  the  diffusion  of  musical  taste  and 
knowledge  among  the  educated 
classes  of  Dublin,  and  liV  the  many 
stars  in  the  shape  of  Vixralists  which 
it  drew  to  the  footlights.  Among 
such  those  who  were  youn^;  are  now 
growing  or  grown  old,  while  many, 
whone  dulcet  tones  could  touch 
deeply  the  silver  chord  of  sympathy 
in  tne  human  heart,  have  now  passed 
awav  from  thin  terrestrial  scene. 

A  c<>od  quantity  of  this  golden 
fruit.*  so  far  an  the  University  of 
Dublin  Choml  Society  is  concerned, 
was  n*aped,  owing  to  the  inde- 
fati^nhle   exert iom*,   ^o    ably    sup- 

Slenit'iited  by  the  coinniittee,  of  Sir 
toberl  Pn':«ct)tt  Stewart,  who  was 
prt*S4*rite4l**>o<  in  after  hi^appointment 
to  the  conilu'*ton>hip  of  tne  society, 
with  a  ^ilver•giIt  Uift'n^  ornamented 
with  pri-cious  stone«.  To  tliin  dny, 
the  Collcire  Ch  »ral.  under  the  I'ro- 
fens' )r*s  ftisterins;  and  guiding  care, 
staiid.H  Bi  a  fine  pn^teflt  against 
the  eiioting  languid  tttate  of  public 


music  in  Dublin.  This  hss  not 
always  been  the  rule,  inasmuch  as 
some  years  ago  the  great  oratorios 
— great  alike  in  conception  as  fit« 
ncss  for  the  education  of  a  nation 
^^f  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Men- 
delssohn, could  be  heard  regularly ; 
for  instance,  at  the  ancient  concerts, 
under  the  presiding  genius  of  Mr. 
Josepli  liobinson.  But,  alas!  the 
glory,  in  this  reKiK*et,  is  departed, 
and  we  say  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Irish  metropolis  thus  to  allow  such 
classical  and  marvellous  composi- 
tions to  fade  literally  out  of  popular 
remembrance.  ^^e  venture  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Irish  musical 
taste  when  we  ask  of  the  craft  in 
Dublin  whether  something  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
towards  a  general  revival  of  the 
art  in  a  land  cmce  famed  for  song  ? 
It  certainly  dot*s  read  curious  thai 
those  in  Ireland  who  are  musical, 
are  oblige<l  to  go  orer  to  Birming- 
luim  or  J^ndou  to  hear  Handel  in 
the  full  power  of  his  score.  Now 
and  then,  at  a  Dublin  concert,  one 
can  listen  to  fragments  of  the  great 
masters:  but  to  none  of  their 
grand  workn  in  their  entiretr. 
Handel  and  his  compeers  are  truly 
of  those  who,  though  dead,  yet 
speaketh;  and,  therefore,  their 
magnifiivnt  compositions  might  be 
made  to  address  themselves  so 
to  this  our  generation  in  Ire- 
land as  not  only  to  fashion  and 
mould  musical  taste,  but  urge  the 
masses  of  the  people,  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  in  Germany, 
into  a  technii*al  and  systematic 
application  to  the  art. 

Nothing  which  issues  from  the 
laboratory  of  niodeni  musicians 
can  eom|>ete  with  the  oratorios  of 
the  last  century,  and  of  Mendel- 
ssohn  and  Costa  in  this.     I^et  us. 


|.u*  t:  -.  «    :i.tr  mr^^•'f.  tba*.  tl.c  vVit,;-  CLormI  «ai  tkc  6iBt  a^^ur}  u  tcrrttrt  s  p^rformAac* 
cf  \iA--\»  •  u»  iw  in  l^tlia. 
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therefore,  in  Dublin,  spare  no  pains 
to  employ  such  outpourings  of 
genius  to  the  best  aavantage  by 
giving  the  lar^^est  possible  number 
of  people  in  Ireland  stated  oppor- 
tunities of  listening  to,  for  instance, 
Handel's  superb  compositions.  We 
shall  thus  allow  him  to  tell  his  own 
story  to  the  multitude,  and  in  his 
own  words,  where  none  need  doubt 
the  result.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  say — indeed,  it  is  an  insult  to 
genius,  which  is  ever,  whether  in 
poetry  or  music,  diffusive  into  every 
crevice  of  an  audience — that  the 
masses  do  not  appreciate,  or  would 
not  be  touched  by  such  a  piece  of  har- 
mony— the  finest  extant — ^as  Han- 
dera majestic  "  Hallelujah  Chorus," 
or  Beethoven's  great  concluding 
-chorus  in  the  "  Mount  of  Olives." 
We  accordingly  advise  the  lovers  of 
the  art  in  Dublin  to  aim  at  some- 
thing more  useful  in  their  public 
entertainments  than  the  mere 
production  of  sensuous  pleasure, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  put  forth 
systematic  efforts  for  the  educational 
advancement  and  improvement  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  music. 

We  hear,  in  these  cosmopolitan 
days,agreat  deal  ofwhat  the  fine  arts, 
like  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  poetry,  can  achieve  for  the 
SBsthetic  development  and  ameliora- 
tion generally  of  the  people  ;  and 
all  this  is  very  right  and  very  true ; 
but  has  Ireland  ever  given  music  a 
fair  trial  as  a  popular  educator? 
We  believe  that  they  might  go  down 
to  posterity  as  true  benefactors  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  would  contribute  both 
toil  and  thought  towards  a  diffusion 
among  the  multitude  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  music;  more  particularly 
that  for  the  voice.  In  the  existing 
whirl  of  life,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  artisan  classes,  every- 
where there  is  sadly  needed  many  a 
sedative  to  retard  the  rapidly  re- 
vohiDg  wheel  of  existence.    Music, 


especially  choral  singing,  becomes, 
in  the  hives  of  national  industry,  a 
powerful  counteracting  cause  to  that 
wear  and  tear  of  the  hwnan  machine 
incidental  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  civilization.  Not  only  does  music 
constitute  an  agreeable  occupation 
during  leisure  nrom  actual  toil,  but 
the  practice  of  singing  furnishes  a 
salutary  corrective  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs  from 
sedentary  employments.  A  proper 
prominence  has  been  assigned,  in 
other  leading  countries,  to  music  as 
a  branclf  of  popular  education,  and 
we,  therefore,  hope  to  see  before 
long  the  art  in  Dublin,  and  through- 
out the  provincial  towns  of  Ireland, 
more  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
best  approved  educational  principles 
an)ong  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

And  here  we  desire  to  enter  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  a  well-known 
living  musician,  Mr.  John  Hullah, 
who,  from  the  particular  standpoint 
we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  may 
fitly  be  styled  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  day;  while  at 
the  same  time  showing  himself  a 
most  accomplished  master  in  his 
art.  Honours,  such  as  baronetcies 
and  knighthoods,  are  occasionally 
bestowed  upon  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  musical  profession,  and 
yet  he  has  not  been,  as  he  ought, 
one  of  these  fortunate  recipients. 
But,  if  ever  a  musician  has  really 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  it  is 
Mr.  Hullah,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries — 
so  far  as  we  are  aware — to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  vocal,  and,  with  it,  of 
instrumental,  music  among  the 
masses,  and  so  far  elevate  popular 
taste  in  this  direction. 

Now-a-days  we  cudgel  our  brains 
to  devise  laws  to  try  and  make  men 
pood  by  hampering  brewers,  shut- 
ting public-house:^,  or  putting  an 
interdict  on  the  use  of  every  bever- 
age whose  «lW*^^  Y^<2k\\5Ji«^  \^\iX^<S^- 
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amelioration  ia  more  effectually  pro- 
moted bv  sytematic  education  in  all 
ita  departments;  and  not  one  of 
these  IS  better  in  its  way,  or  reaches 
ita  aim  with  more  precisioo,  than  a 
knowledge  of  part-singing,  which, 
on  a  largo  scale,  constitutes  the 
chorus.  The  production  of  works 
like  those  of  Handel  and  Mendel- 
ssohn,  so  rich  in  powerful  choral 
effects,  must  tend,  in  company  with 
the  Ubours  of  our  Hullahs,  to  bring 
all  classes  of  the  community  into 
some  degree  of  practical  apprecia- 
tion and  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  music.  This  is  verified  by  ex- 
perience in  England,  where  we  can 
near  the  choruses  of  the  ''Messiah/* 
and  other  such  works,  executed  by 
trained  singers,  among  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  people — miners,  ar- 
tisans, and  opIerattTeH  generally. 
In  Ireland  nothing  of  the  sort  can 
be  witnessed  anywhere.  So  much 
the  worse.  We  are  glad  to  admit 
that  matters  look,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  hopeful,  owing  to  the  work 
which  is  Deing  so  energetically  and 
ayatematically  pursued  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music  in  Dublin,  under 


one  whom,  in  artistic  finish  and 
teaching  power,  we  would  bracket 
with  John  Hullah — ^Mr.  Joseph 
Bobinson.  This  institution,  how- 
ever, scarcely  reaches  the  outakifia 
of  our  population,  and,  therefore, 
fails  where  we  would  gladly  report 
progress. 

We  believe  that  the  course  wo 
indicate  is  the  only  true  one  for 
securing  in  every  part  of  Ireland  m 
constant  supply  of  oratorio  and 
anthem  music.  In  Dublin,  oar 
eminent  musical  men  tell  us»  that 
if  they  had  the  chorus  ther  could 
regularly  give  ua  Uandel,  Haydn, 
and  Mendelssohn.  We  now  point 
to  a  perennial  supply  of  what  ia 
wanted.  Under  any  circumstanoaa 
the  chorus,  to  be  alwaya  available 
in  our  large  towns,  entaib  expenaa, 
though  not  so  much  aa  ia  aupposadt 
if  our  viewa  were  adopted.  Allow- 
ing the  expense,  however,  to  be  ever 
so  considerable,  this  ia  an  obstacle 
not  insuperable,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  so  where  results  of  so 
much  importance — indeed,  we  may 
Bay  magnitude — to  every  grade  oif 
our  complex  society  arc  at  stakeu 
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THE    THEEE. 

Fbom  the  Ozbman  of  Lekatt. 

Tbbkx  horsemen,  vanquished,  from  the  foe — 
Why  ride  they  thus,  so  slow,  so  slow? 

Their  wounds  are  deep,  the  hlood  they  shed 
Tracks  all  the  path  the  horses  tread. 

It  drops  from  saddle,  it  drops  (Tom  rein, 
And  curdles  the  dust  with  its  woeful  stain. 

Gently  and  soft  the  horses  go, 

Or  else  the  hlood  too  swift  would  flow. 

Close  together  the  horsemen  ride, 
And  each  holds  on  hy  the  other's  side. 

Each  looks  to  each,  with  sadness  fruught. 
And  each  in  turn  reveals  his  thought, — 

"  Blooms  fairest  maid  at  home  for  me ; 
Alas !  that  death  so  soon  should  he." 

"  House  and  field  and  wood  are  mine ; 
And  here  I  must  them  all  resign." 

"  The  sight  of  God*s  bright  world  have  I, 
No  more ;  and  yet  I  grieve  to  die." 

Above  the  death-ride  of  the  three, 
Three  vultures  keep  them  company — 

Croaks  to  his  mates  each  loathsome  bird, 
"  You  one,  and  you,  and  I  the  third.*' 

Richard  Bbvxrlit. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  find  that  a  writ  of  summons  to  Thomas 
Talbot  is  amongst  those  then  addressed  to  the  peers  to  hold  a  Parliament 
or  grea't  Council.;  and  in  a  subsequent  Parliament  summoned  to  meet 
at  Naas  on  20th  November,  1374,  his  name  stands  in  the  consimilar  writ 
as  the  fourth,  after  the  Earls  of  Ormond,  Kildare,  and  Desmond ;  showing 
that  the  family  had  then  place  and  rank  amongst  the  most  ancient  par- 
liamentary peers  of  Ireland. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  as  appears  by  a  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
dated  8th  March,  1476,  which  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  family  records  at 
Malahide  Castle,  the  King  granted  to  Thomas  Talbot,  as  Lord  of  Malahide, 
all  the  customs  of  merchandise  coming  to  the  pent,  and  that  he  and  his  heirs 
should  be  admirals  of  the  port  of  Malahide,  with  power  of  holding  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  appointing  officers,  gangers,  searchers,  water  bailiffs, 
<&c. ;  and  further  that  he  should  have  respite  of  his  homage  due  to  the 
crown  for  that  manor  for  fifty  years ;  that  neither  he  nor  his  tenants 
should  be  obliged  to  attend  the  county  courts,  but  should  have  view  of 
frankpledge  by  his  seneschal  with  the  return  and  execution  of  all  writs ; 
and  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  hold  their  court,  and  hear  and  determine 
pleas  to  any  amouut  by  their  seneschal  or  other  officers,  with  power  to 
arrest,'  attach  &c.,  within  said  lordship ;  with  many  other  valuable 
privileges. 

In  1532  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  to  show  cause,  at  the  suit  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Sheffington, 
why  he  should  not  fill  the  office  of  Sherift*  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed ;  whereupon  he  successfully  pleaded  his 
rights  under  the  patent  granted  to  his  grandfather  above  referred  to. 
His  son  liobert  was  father  of  William  Talbot,  who  acquired  the  estat<3  of 
Cartown  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  grandson  of  this  William  Talbot 
was  the  celebrated  Eichard  Talbot,  who,  in  1685,  was  created  Baron  of 
Talbotstown,  Viscount  of  Baltinglass,  and  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  and  on  20th 
March,  1689,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquess  and  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell  by  James  II.,  in  whose  service,  as  chief  Governor  of  Ireland, 
he  died.* 


*  Of  Richard  Tallwt,  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  Lady  Morpin  thus  wrote  :— "Of  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell  much  ill  has  been  written  and  more  believed  ;  but  his  history,  like  that  of  his 
country,  ha8  only  been  written  by  the  ]>en  of  party  steeped  in  gall,  and  copied  servilely  from 
the  pages  of  prejudice  by  the  lame  historians  of  modem  times,  more  anxious  for  authority 
than  authenticity.  Two  qualities  he  i>oai»es8ed  in  an  eminent  degree—  wit  and  valour  ;  and 
if  to  gifts  so  brilliant  and  so  Irish  be  joined  devotion  to  his  country  and  tidelity  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  fateil  family  with  whose  exile  he  began  life,  and  with  whose  ruin  he  finished 
^it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  character  the  elements  of  evil  were  mixed  with  much  great 

id  striking  gooil.  Under  happier  circumstances  the  good  might  have  largely  predominated  ; 
be  whose  deeds  are  held  by  his  own  family  in  such  righteous  estimation  might  have  shed 
itre  on  his  race  by  those  talents  and  heroism  which  gave  force  to  his  passions  and  celebrity 


errors." 


}(  the  same  nobleman  Sir  IJemard  Burke  writes  : — **  In  the  castle  (of  Malahide)  there 
half-length  ]>ortrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  was  written  by  bis 
ssful  but  unforgiving  enemies  at  the  Revolution,  this  portrait  goes  far  to  support  what 
Ind  sjiid  of  the  duke  in  Count  (inimmont's  memoirs,  that  he  was  *one  of  the  tallest  men 
igland,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  and  brilliant  exterior  ;  his  manners  were  nolde  and 
Iliant  ;'  and  that  *  he  was  one  of  the  most  genteel  men  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.' 
''There  is  also  in  the  castle  a  painting  of  the  duchess,  who  was  eldest  daughter  and 
)*heiress  of  Richard  Jennings,  of  Sand  ridge,  in  Uertfordshire,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  and  her  beauty  and  character  are  thus  depicted  by  a  con- 
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During  the  viivrDvalty  of  Strafford,  that  nobleman  Bought  to  wrest 
from  the  Tn)bot  fatiiily  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  bj  the  patent 
iif  Edward  IV. ;  but  uu  pleading  the  aucient  chartera  under  which  the 
family  had  po  loii^  inlierited,  the  court  gave  judgment  against  the  crown, 
and  thi*  desif^ns  uf  Strafford  were  frustrated. 

DuriiiL;  the  Commonwealth,  the  caatle  of  Malahide  was  forciblj 
taken  poBsesaion  of,  aud  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Myles  Corbet,  one 
of  King  Charles* II  juJ^eti,  and  liaron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  On  tho 
Heitt unit  ion,  the  castle  nnd  the  greater  portion  of  the  estates  again  rererted 
to  the  rit;htful  owner,  yet  a  valuable  portion  of  the  property  was  withheld 
by  th«*  crown,  and  still  »o  continues,  notwithstanding  the  well-known 
and  admitted  fact  that  upoHation  had  been  committed. 

The  bari)nv  of  Malaliide  was  revived  by  patent  26th  of  May,  1R.'U. 
in  favour  of'  the  wife  of  Richard  Talbot,  who  was  created  Bsnmcsa 
Talbot  of  Malahide,  and  Ladv  Malahide  of  Malahide,  couotr  of  Dublin. 
That  lady  was  eldest  daughter  of  James  0*lteilly,  Esq.,  of  Ballinlough. 
of  tlie  Milesian  princely  huune  of  Hreffuey.  Kichard  A\  ogan,  second  Lord 
Talbot,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1839,  as  Baroa 
Furitival.  At  his  decea!*e,  in  1S49,  that  dignity  eipired  with  him,  but  the 
\t\A\  title  devolved  on  his  brother,  who  enjoyed  it  only  about  fifteen 
month 9 :  when  on  his  demise  it  devolved  on  his  son,  the  present  peer,  who 
was  ereated  Bart>n  Talbot  du  Malahide.  in  tho  peerage  of  the  United 
Kitii^dom,  in  IkVi. 

Ttie  pre:>i'nt  Lord  Talbot,  on  obtaining  posst^ssion  of  the  family  estates, 
came  to  reside  in  the  caittle  of  Malahide,  and  has  from  that  time  to  the 
present  bet*n  one  of  our  most  active  and  useful  country  gentlemen ;  con* 
stantly  re:*uiin^  in  the  eountry  until  failing  health  compelled  him  for  m 
pirtinii  I  if  the  year  to  n-j«ori  to  a  more  genial  clime.  His  scientific, 
literary,  and  antiquarian  tastes  led  to  his  beeoming  early  associated  with 
the  various  learned  hiHMetirs  of  this  country,  as  well  as  with  several  on  tho 
otlier  »ide  of  the  Cliannel ;  in  most  of  which  he  has  at  various  times  held 
offiee  as  presideut,  v lee- president,  or  member  of  council.  In  the  working 
of  thoM*  ^oeietie«.  and  the  pm  mot  ion  of  the  objects  tor  which  they  were 
severally  e^tabll«hell,  hii*  li>rdship  at  all  times  ti»ok  an  active  part.  Tho 
numermis  papers  which  he  read,  and  the  inaugural  addresses  which  he 
delivered,  iihowed  huw  little  dilettante  menibersihip  was  consistent  with 
his  idea:*  of  duty,  if  his  addn*s»es  did  not  always  eihibit  the  results 
of  urii;inal  invent  illations  they  invariably  indicated  the  |M>ssession  of  tho 
lateiit  available  inturnialitin  tin  e\ery  subject  to  which  he  addn*saed  him- 
s<*lf.  Whether  diseus^ii:;:  the  mosit  recent  triuuiph  of  chemical  researcfap 
or  de>erihing  the  }>ecuiiaritie!«  t  f  ubjecis  t»f  arehanjlugical  interest  coming 
down  t<»  u:4  from  prrhi.-itiiric  timrii,  or  di^cusving  the  light  literature  of 
^>pain.  he  WA.4  erpially  at  home ;  having  m.ide  himself  thoroughly  maater 
of  I  very  i>ubject  whiv*h  he  t<Mik  up. 


tioi]*  T\7}  ' >\tt  \.A'*  i\.i  f.iip  <t  axi  \  lr'.,:Lt««t  n.ni|'.rii-'b  IKaI  trtr  ve»  ■rrn  ;  her 
Bi'-^t  t«.i:.t>'U«  r^.ki*  n.  trt  •  ut  Un>i. '•.•  ntrviiKiT  ^iMibitr^I,  th -Ufk  pruinJIj  |«r*(itt«  m 
ct  |i.:«i:' i.t  i%\T  \.^\-  All  iii*{.iit,k  .  Krr  whi'ir  |<r^  n  «a.*  lin«*,  |«rtiruUrlT  krr  Mck  Miil 
\k^  ti.  Tt.*-  I.arii.*  '  f  L'f  |-r*^  r.  hrA  the  aDAife.U'l  i|ii^hlhn«u  i>f  her  «it  ^Be>i  her 
ihr  A- in..: a'..  11  ii   li.i   «h«.Ir  ri  .irt  * 

"  Afl*  r  th"  -ifalh  •  t  Xh'-  'liiL'  iKe  -luchrM  «m  |«ni<ii:cl  to  rI^^*t  a  h  'Uf^  (Mall  tUAsliBS) 
ill  Kiii|{  .'*:rt^l,  I'ut  i.n,  a<  .-kt.u;  ii'-ri  (  t  |--ir  (*!«!««  .  aii !  t;i  tlii«  --ii^'urr  rrlirriiirDt,  buryuiS 
all  tl.i-  .iiir:k.-ti  r.i  ai.-i  ^r\  <«  •Li  -}>  c  L<  •-  m  alorni'l  \ut  r--art  •  f  Kd^'abiI.  ihe  ilirU  At  ihs 
A^r  •  f  Lit.':j-t»  ,  AL'i  «A<  iLtrrrr<l  in  .^t.  I'atrick'ft  CsiheUrmI,  tnh  of  March,  li9i>." 
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Archfi&ological  research  had  always  attractions  for  Lord  Talbot.  In  a 
brochure,  dated  so  far  back  as  1840,  he  directed  attention  to  *'  Some  sup- 
posed Egyptian  Bemains  hitherto  undiscovered  in  Upper  Nubia ;"  relying 
on  extracts  from  his  own  journal,  made  when  traversing  that  region,  in 
support  of  his  views,  as  to  ^yptian  remains  being  discovered  closely  to 
the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  Every  movement  for  promoting  similar  in- 
quiries, either  in  Britain  or  in  this  country,  had  his  zealous  co-operation. 
Amongst  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  in  this  department 
may  be  mentioned  the  existing  arrangement  in  Ireland  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  is  termed  *'  treasure  trove  "  for  public  purposes.  The  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  has  for  many  years  past  been  rich  in  objects  of  antiquity 
composed  of  the  precious  metals,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
"  finds  "  of  this  class  that  have  been  known  to  go  to  the  melting  pot.  In 
the  hope  of  saving  at  least  a  portion  of  these  for  the  Academy,  and 
thereby  further  adding  to  the  materials  of  ethnological  and  artistic  history, 
his  lordship  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  very 
favourably  received ;  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with  on  an  undertaking 
being  given,  on  the  part  of  the  Ooverument,  that  the  subject  would  be 
taken  up  by  them,  which  undertaking  has  been  most  satisfactorily  carried 
out ;  and  the  order  then  issued  by  the  Government  has  already  very 
much  added  to  the  Academy  collection.  We  have  the  more  reason  to 
congratulate  our  Irish  readers  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  no  provision  existing  in  England  for  securing  for 
public  purposes  objects  of  ancient  art  that  may  be  found  there. 

Lord  Talbot  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  has  been 
President  of  the  Boyal  ArchsBological  Institute  of  England  and  Ireland 
since  1851,  and  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  ArchsDological  Society  for 
many  years  ;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Somersetshire  and  Sussex  Societies, 
and  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  of  Ireland.  He 
is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and 
of  many  similar  institutions. 

Geological  science  has  always  received  a  large  share  of  his  lordship's 
attention.  He  has  long  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  and  for  several  years  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Dublin.  The  inaugural  addresses  from  the  presidential  chair  being 
mainly  conversant  with  the  current  topics,  present  little  for  quotation. 
In  that  for  1857,  Lord  Talbot  thus  referred  to  one  of  the  recently 
published  works : — 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  drawing  your  attention  to  a  most  valuable 
treatise  by  Mr.  Dominick  McCausland,  which  has  been  published  during 
the  year,  and  is  entitled  '  Sermons  on  Stones.'  Starting  from  the  propo- 
sition, that  *  whatever  has  been  written  under  the  Divine  inspiration  can-  • 
not  be  inconsistent  with  anything  created  by  the  Divine  Hand — God  is 
truth,  and  his  word  cannot  be  refuted  by  his  works,' — ^the  chief  difficulty 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  *  day.'  Buckland  and  Chalmers  have 
taken  it  in  a  natural  sense,  and  have  therefore  contended  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses  was  not  an  account  of  the  events  which  occurred  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Creation,  but  only  of  certain  events  which  occupied  the 
period  of  the  six  natural  days  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Adam.  Mr. 
McCausland  explains  it  as  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  in  which  sense  it 
appears  to  be  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  volume.  He  details  the  different 
steps  of  the  Creation,  and  shows  how  everything  came  in  its  regular  order 
till  the  creation  of  man.    It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  works  on 
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Natural  Tlipolof^y ;  and  I  trust  that  so  mucli  pro^rms  lisi  been  made  in 
our  iHMencc  that  neither  the  eoemies  of  Kovfiiled  l<i>li;!ion,  tior  the  aliiioft 
equally  dans^fruud  adrocatet  of  untenable  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
will  be  able  to  rest  tlieir  argumcnta  on  the  unsoundness  or  contradictions 
of  };colof^ii*al  theories." 

'I'he  Hoyal  Iriitli  Academy  has  been  the  institution,  perhaps  of  all 
otlif'rs,  which  uiont  attracted  the  sympathies  ami  c^i-operation  of  Lord 
Tulhot,  fritiii  t}ic  hir^e  extent  io  which  nin  own  taKtert  coincided  with  tlu* 
object*  of  titat  learned  body.  He  has  tilled  the  ollice  of  President,  and 
has  for  manv  vears  been  one  of  the  Vict** Presidents  and  a  member  of  the 
Oimmittee  of  Pulile  l^iterature  and  Antiquicic".  His  ser\'ii*(»9  to  the 
Academy  in  rehitimi  tt>  **  treasu re-trove**  have  been  aln*ady  n*ferred  to. 
In  hiii  inau;;ural  addre^8  from  the  presidential  chair  in  iStMi,  his  lordship 
I'tiiiiu'iatcd  vioMit  in  c<»iincctiiin  with  difTen'Ut  departments  of  the  society 
which  art*  dejierviii*:  of  extended  publicity: — 

**  J'lie  time  li:i!«  ^one  by  when  Scienct.*  wui  sneered  at  by  practical  men 
as  ui«eleM:*.  uhd  u  matter  ut*  pure  curiosity.  Its  many  applications  to 
c\erv-ti:i\  lite  h:i\c  ot  late  at  tract  i-d  nublic  attention,  and  the  womierful 
fcohnmic  reiiilutioiiH  which  have  been  witnessed  during;  the  last  liftj 
years*  are  i  ntireiy  due  tn  it!«  intluence.  It  is  not  t*tpially  weli*known  hov 
much  the  other  bra  lichee*  uf  uur  nocicty  owe  to  the  habits  of  patient 
inductiiiii  aiitl  ejoM*  reaitiaiitiL:  ulrch  l:ave  llowed  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Haciiniaii  ^y^tenl.  Tiiii*  part  (#f  the  bubject  ha.i  more  than  once  been 
cur^orilv  nllinU'd  t<»  bv  Mime  of  mv  t>nM!ecessiiri( ;  but  I  trus:  that  I 
*\\A.\  I'l*  f'ri;i\eu  il'  1   ineiitioii  a  few  in>tanceH  and  examples  by  way  of 

itlii^tr.iti'Mi.      1   iiiav  reiniiiii   \«iii  of  the  aiiatistance  which  asitronomv  hai 

*  *  * 

;;iirn  ti>  tite  iiiie>ti^atiir:«  til  hi<«ttiry  and  chr«>ni>liii;y  in  the  determination 
of  ti.e  liatett  <'f  the  battle  of  i'hmtarf,  and  of  (*ie<«ar*i»  flntt  landini;  in 
nni.iiii.  b\  tlx*  eitii^iihration  i»f  the  tides.  1  appeal  to  the  triumphant 
eilortft  t«i 'ieeiiiin  r  liiern.r|\  pine  and  euiieiform  ini^criptiouH  ;  and  though 
l.i>t.  niit  it:iM.  liie  exiiiict  <  >^'it;irii  eharaeier.  I  a)ipeal  to  the  UM*  of  the 
miiTiiiicope  ill  e>:itlr!i.:ii^  tiie  tr.iditioH!*  n^  t<»  the  fact  of  the  i^kius  of 
hacrilei^iMU;*  l)aiii'»  l.axiiii:  been  nailed  ti>  Church  doors;  I  ap{H'al  to  the 
li^ht  tiir>i\\ii  by  I'heiiiiptry  mi  the  euriouM  qiiei*tions  conn«*cted  with 
vitreiitiit  tort",  ti  trie  eoiu{iu«itii*ii  uf  ancient  bronxe,  on  the  nature  of  the 
ci>l  tuf:*  i'f  the  a'.citiit!* ;  1  appe.il  to  till'  evi  ieiices  which  btitan?  and 
ci'ii<{'ar.i:ur  anatiiMiv  h.i\e  br*iii;:itt  to  iu'lit  in  the  dark  pa;^*s  of  history, 
on  i-xtini  t  ai.iin.'iN.  uu  the  ii:i::in  ami  habit :«  of  primeval  races;  and  lastly, 
1  :i[>:  e.il  tn  the  conntvti>in  bi-tMeen  !«ei*-ntitic  ::t**>lo;^y  and  archa*olo^, 
W!.:i':i  ha^ea!«»:iv>  b't-n  m tc  i^r  Ii'»«  e«>nnertrd,  but  are  biHToming  every 
i!.i\  II. tire  i-'iii'ilv  inleiw'.iii-n  with  e.irh  othiT." 

<  hi  ti;'-  iiiipiirtant  .-ubjt-ct  <•!  Iri!>h  hi!«tory  his  birdship  went  on  to 
«ib!»i'f  ve  :  — 

"It  i«  ii.iieh  to  be  rei^retli'd  that  no  ntaiiiLird  liiittory  of  Ireland  haa 
y«  t  ap:t:ire.i.  There  ha-  b«  fii  vni'li  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
Miitiii:;  hi-tMr^  —  Ken. Me.  I.a;i  t-nWr^  and  Thierrv,  have  done  so  much  for 

•  ft    I  •  . 

.^a\<:.  .1  pjrarlv  Nor:naii  tine*  -  llallain,  Lin^^ard,  Fnnide,  and  Turner  have 
^l.••Mn  lioA  iMueh  li^ht  can  be  tliruwn  on  hi»torv  bv  availin:*  theuiseWea 
I  if  •oi.nt-^  ft  m!' -rninti«*n  hitherto  di»re::ari!ed,  and  diM'ardiiii;  tradition! 
which  an-  n^t  !<i;|tptirte«l  by  trui^tworthy  tf\ideniv — that  the  time  is  almoai 
r:pe  t'  r  ••^pteinati^ini;  Iri^h  history.  It  is  true  that  the  bitternesa  of 
|.arty  (altii><ui:h  n.<vi  much  nmderated  amiin;:  the  renpectable and  educmted 
claffsi'fi;  titft  r*  cmiiiderable  ditliculty  in  tlie  way  of  an  impartial  atatcmenl 


^ 
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of  facts.  However,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
compile  a  fair  history  of  Ireland  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  right  that  all  Irishmen  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading,  in  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  shape,  the  real  history  of  their 
country.  They  ought  to  know  all  that  can  be  determined  as  to  the  habits, 
customs,  ideas,  and  general  civilization  of  their  ancestors.  Poison  enough 
has  been  distilled  from  unauthentic  sources  ;  we  now  require  the  honey 
which  is  sure  to  reward  candid  inquirer**.  Doubtless  they  would  have  to 
wade  through  a  chronicle  full  of  great  crimes,  and  sometimes  of  great 
virtues ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  every  candid  man  would  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  feeling  of  self-congratulation  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  more 
peaceful  times.*' 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  address  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken  breathes  so  much  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  introducing  it  here  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  let  us  all  singly  and  collectively  work  together  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  your  council  and  committees  in  their  great 
work.  We  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  those  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings which  are  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  our  land.  Let  us 
continue  to  present  a  bright  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  cordial 
union  and  co-operntion  of  all  classes,  all  parties*,  and  all  creeds  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  beloved  country,  to  diffuse  a  wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  all  matters  of  scientific  interest,  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
literature,  to  discountenance  those  opinions  which,  in  some  countries^ 
degrade  man  as  a  responsible  and  intellectual  being,  convert  knowledge 
from  being  a  blessing  into  a  curse,  sap  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
discourage  the  efibrts  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Let  us  not  despair  of  the  future  of 
Ireland ;  but  trust,  with  the  blessiug  of  God,  to  see  it  a  free,  happy, 
and  united  laud.'' 

The  literature  and  archfeology  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  have  been 
intimately  studied  by  Lord  Talbot,  but  his  experience  of  Spain  has  not 
been  in  time  of  those  civil  wars  which  appear  to  have  become  chronic  in 
that  unhappy  land.  In  the  paper  on  "Megalithic  Hemains  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  with  Notes  on  Prehistoric  Archffiology  in 
Spain/'  congratulations  are  indulged  in  by  bis  lordship  as  to  the  spread 
of  information  of  which  we  apprehend  the  present  state  of  affairs  would 
demand  considerable  modification.  The  sketch  of  the  *'  Light  Literature 
of  Spain,"  comprised  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  his  lordship  in  the  College 
of  Science,  Stephen's  Green,  in  1872,  contains  much  curious  and  highly 
interesting  information,  interspersed  with  judicious  criticism  of  the 
subject  treated  of  by  the  noble  author. 

In  his  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Lord  Talbot  did  not  forget  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position  as  a  landlord  and  country  gentleman.  The 
calamity  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  consequent  on  the  Irish 
famine,  aroused  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  improved  agriculture,  and 
into  the  movement  for  that  purpose  his  lordship  entered  with  enthusiasm. 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously a  member,  and  has  filled  the  office  of  President.  At  the  shows 
of  the  Society  he  has  been  a  highly  successful  exhibitor,  carrying  off  on 
all  occasions  money  prizes,  medals,  and  certificates.     In  competition  for 
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drainage,  lie  lia.n  nlso  boon  a  Bucces!«ful  candidate^theae  numerous  prizes 
bearing  ti'^itiiiK^ny  to  woU-dirvctrd  entrrprise  both  iu  the  improronieut  of 
tht*  land  and  ttii*  rearing  of  finit-clans  stock. 

Of  tlu*  Koyal  Dublin  Sociotv,  Lord  Tulbot  has  also  been  an  artive 
nifMibcr,  ahvars  lii>Idiii;;  ulFicial  ponition,  and  now  bein^  the  senior  Vice- 
Pn*:<iilent  of  the  Society.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ce»>ful  exhibitors  at  the  Hhows  in  Kildare  Street. 

The  Norti)  l>iiMin  and  Fincal  Farming  Society  waa  one  of  the  local 
9ocii*tit.'.H  «'arly  atliliated  with  the  (Vntral  Koyal  Agricultural  So«*iety,  but 
it  was  swept  a\iav  bv  tlie  famine  and  had  ceased  to  exist  when  I/ord 
Talbot  became  a  resident  at  Malahide.  Sensible  of  the  great  advantagoa 
(if  these  loeal  Hoeietien  to  the  ehiss  of  farmers  who  would  not  nend  their 
stock  to  n  distance  hit*  lordiihip  m^'t  about  the  n*vival  of  the  Fingnl  Societjp 
of  whieh  he  wa.4  President,  and  he  not  only  liberally  contributed  to  its 
fundi',  but  devoted  much  attention  to  its  working.  Hy  way  of  example, 
Im'  also  exhibited  largely  at  the  local  Miows ;  and  erery  one  acunaintod 
with  the  district  will  aeknoMlfdge  the  imiiortant  s«*nrice  rt*nden*a  by  the 
Fin;;al  Furniini;  Society  not  tmly  in  the  improvement  of  live  st4H*k,  but 
in  tiie  produeti«m  of  butter  for  the  Metropolitan  market. 

In  matter:*  eonneete«l  with  the  well-being  of  the  people  Lord  Talbot 
was  a  HOi'ial  ref<iriner  before  Social  Seienct*  attracted  much  puhlie  atten- 
tion. In  the  ailmini!*tr;ition  tif  the  poor  law,  and  of  our  public  hmipitalu, 
liis  exertions  have  btvu  uiitvaning  so  long  .is  health  permitted  him  to 
tak<'  an  active  part  in  thi'ir  manai^ement.  When  in  1S«')5  a  commiMion 
of  iiiipiiry  into  the  eoniiition  of  the  Dublin  hospitala  was  appointed,  his 
Iord?*lii]>  wa.<4  induced  t"  take  the  re!(pon>ible  po!<itiun  of  chairman  of  that 
eoniiiii.*(»i>>n.  A.h  one  **\'  the  governors  of  Steevens*  and  of  the  IxKk 
Ilosipital  lie  li:id  b<*c>>in«*  intimately  acquainted  with  their  management,  tho 
elainis  t!;ry  ha>l  on  the  puldic  pur^e,  and  the  niodiGcations  requinnl  to 
brini*  tiu-in  r;i  r^ij'jort  uitli  ihr  pri>i;res<«  iif  the  age.  In  connection  with 
this  Litter  drpartmi-nt  hi-  \i<«i(e.l  the  ho^pit.'iN  I'f  l^ondon  and  Parij*,  so  as 
ti»  bi'  able  til  niak**  MiL;':«'!<tiiiiis  for  ri'forin  bashed  tm  the  experieiu-e  of  tho 
w.'rkiu;:  if  simil.ir  c^taM-j-liriicnt:*  eWewh^re.  The  report  made  by  that 
eniiiini^«i.in  was  nf  i;ri':it  practical  valuf*.  it  settled  home  of  the  then  vexed 
q!i(  .-t:>M«*  i^t*  t!it'  li.iy.  aiid  h'll  tn  mobt  important  reforms  in  the  manage- 
ment of  thi'-c  inhtitiititiMti. 

The  alin?*'*  «in  puM:*-  l:rall!i  dellven'.l  by  his  lordship  at  the  meeting 
of  thr  S  ria!  Si-iriuv  A}t4.H:i:iti>>n  in  I'^fiK  exhibited  the  attention  nhich 
he  liad  d"Vnteii  to  tl.c  i.iri'iiis  drpart  nents  of  sanitary  reform  included 
u:i<!«T  tl.a!  c>>:npri'hcn--.\i'  li*  ad.     ih\  that  oc4*x*<ion  he  haid  :-- 

"  riir  **x'i:\\  ri't'ir:?iir'.'»  a-.m,  a;*  I  understand  it,  is  to  n'tMucile  to  each 
ot':.t  r  tl..'  li.rVi  n-nt  c;.i»*f- i.:"  ^.v;vty.  instead  of  exasperating  them;  to 
^ll.'■A  \\.v.  I  .'  :r  rral  i:it'Tr?l»  ari'  m-vcr  truly  tipponed  to  eaoii  •»iher;  t»» 
pii.!  i- .t  t":.«'  Miliji*  %i  i^. -e  r':prtni*mi*Tits  \i  hich  can  be  carried  out 
•.\it':.»iii  ■:.  irv  li  ai:\  « In--.  n!:'l  which  an*  pufi*  in  the  end  to  irnf 
I  ,ii  r.\  ;i.!\.i'.t.iu*''"':^  t.«  :i^i  Ili'wnrks  *t\ix  lh»*  tlclaiU  of  public  niea^un-s 
\\ :  .I'ii  .iP-  i'iA\  :it  «':n'»rv  ■.  a\d  j Ti'j'ari-s  the  public  mind  fi»r  enterprises 
ul.i  "1  T:,r  »'.  rl-*.jl.!fil  <  c  .:.i:ii>l  ilt'ijoiiiiivs  an  iiijurMUS  tii  th«'  |i  i*kr!«, 
■  r  I'  ■  bi.-.-i  1  .,•  I  .i*  .i;»:  ■  .i'  1  !■•  :  !.r  fci'!:i:i;''  ••!  ■«  "ic!**  portinn  «»f  tio*  iii:- 
.  .'...\\  I:.  :':ic!.  "!.■  .■:  !  :-<  |  r.Tjcij  :i!  •■!"i'rl<  i«  til  |itri-n;;tlifn  tl;r  h.nn!« 
«  !"  :i  '..'•■:..':  *  i  •!  r:.'i.=  '.!  I  .-"i'  l";i««  •  \|'ri -»•;  lU  v.itim-.it  rr!i  niiiv  !•• 
:.i:'  .'.  it  *-U'.i.\  w  I  i-  !"'.iT«  'ij' !v  ni\l  •i:*!!-!;.!  i),  hut  i!.in »  n>  t 
..  .\    •         ..:    ..       r    .'t  :■   •  :ic"  !:i.i:i   :l!*  i:.t1ut  i:li.:l  ^tlp]<  Ttrrs  appr^ic.      Tli** 
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eanitarj  question  is  a  most  extensive  one.  Our  highest  object  is  to  have 
a  meni  sana  in  corpora  sana ;  and  it  is  imposeible  that  the  conduct  of 
individuals  and  their  mode  of  life  should  not  come  into  discussion  when 
thej  so  much  affect  our  physical  well-being.  In  many  respects  our 
objects  are  to  repair  the  evils  or  abuses  of  civilization.  As  we  are  more 
able  to  call  in  the  aids  of  science  and  accumulated  experience  to  cure  our 
ailments,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  to  many  a  disease  that  the 
savage  never  dreams  of.  Whoever  heard  of  a  savage  suffering  from  gout 
or  softening  of  the  brain  ?" 

The  genial  climate  of  Italy  has  induced  Lord  Talbot  to  spend  the 
winters  there  of  late.  Besides  presenting  the  requisite  conditions  to  the 
invalid  for  the  enjoyment  of  health,  that  classic  region  contained  special 
attractions  for  his  lordship,  from  its  surpassing  richness  in  objects  of 
archsBological  and  antiquarian  interest.  And  being  no  less  zealously  bent 
on  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  information  on  his  favourite  subjects 
than  in  adopting  all  available  means  of  making  such  additions  available  to 
the  public,  we  find  his  lordship  assuming  the  rdle  of  the  public  lecturer  in 
the  Eternal  City,  as  evidenced  by  the  report  before  us  in  a  monthly 
publication  issued  there  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  month  of  March 
last  on  the  ''  Sacks  of  Home." 

Passing  by  comparatively  trivial  raids,  Lord  Talbot  takes  up  his  narrative 
with  the  attack  ou  Home  by  Alaric  and  his  hosts  in  a.d.  410. 

*'  Home,  though  much  fallen  off  from  its  former  splendonr,  and  reckoning  a 
population  of  not  more  than  300,000  souls,  after  having  had  nearly  2,000,000  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  was  still  wefdthy  and  retained  most  of  the  monuments  of  its 
peatness.  The  senatorial  families  had  enormous  riches  and  lived  with  as  much 
luxur}'  as  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars.  Their  mode  of  existence  was  very  much 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople.  They  had  immense  palaces  with  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  every  luxurious  appliance,  and  large  numbers  of  eunuchs  and  slaves. 
They  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  though  nominally,  for  the  most  part. 
Christians,  were  vicious,  frivolous  and  apathetic.  The  lower  classes  were  unwar- 
like,  and  idle,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  the  baths  or  the  circus.  Even  the 
clergy  were  not  free  from  the  degeneracy  of  tlie  times,  and  although  some  were 
zealous  in  disputing  tlie  x>oints  of  Arian  and  other  controversies,  or  with  the 
establishment  of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  majority  partook  of  the  general 
corruption. 

*'  There  was  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  the  victorious  Goths  poured  into  the 
Eternal  City  staring  at  tlie  wonders  which  met  them  at  every  step,  putting  the 
population  to  tlie  sword,  and  sacking  the  palaces,  houses,  and  public  buil(ungs. 
They  even  attacked  the  monasteries  and  churches  at  the  commencement,  but 
by  Alaric's  interference  were  persuaded  to  desist,  and  particularly  to  spare  tiie 
Basilicas." 

Again  in  June,  455,  the  city  was  attacked  by  Genseric,  the  King  of 
the  Vandals,  who  entered  without  any  resistance  except  the  prayers  of 
the  Pope.  During  this  sack,  which  lasted  fourteen  days,  an  immense 
amount  of  plunder  was  secured ;  and  amongst  the  rest  of  the  property 
carried  off  was  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Eome  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

The  next  important  event  referred  to  by  Lord  Talbot,  was  the  raid  in 
1084,  of  the  Normans  during  the  war  between  Pope  Hildebrand  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  some  details  of  which  have  been  given  in  one  of  the 
series  of  articles  on  **  A  Papal  Retrospect,"  in  this  magazine.  The  city 
had  previously  been  plundered  of  its  valuables,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
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disappointment  felt  in  thit  respect  bj  the  Norman  iDTaden,  thej  sold 
over  1,000  of  the  Koman  people  as  slaves  to  the  Jews.  His  lordship 
direct  A  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Ooths,  Vandal:!,  and  Normans  were  even  exceeded  by  those  under  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1627.  In  this  attack  ho 
states  that — 

^*  Even  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  not  in  the  least  respected. 
The  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  Basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Papal  Chapel,  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  and  other  holy  places,  were  turned 
into  stabler  and  dwelliny^s  for  the  lowest  class  of  German  and  Spanish 
suttlers.  Nothinfi^  was  heard  but  blasphemy  and  the  most  horrible  de» 
secration  of  the  holy  pUces.  Many  religious  paintings  and  statues  were 
destroyed.  The  Goths  respected  sacred  edifices  and  property,  but  we  can 
see  no  such  acts  of  pictv  in  15*27.  The  Landsknechts  rode  through  the 
citv  upon  asses,  dresseil  like  cardinals,  with  the  Pope  iu  the  midst  of 
them." 

To  the  business  of  legislation  Lord  Talbot  has  not  at  any  time  devoted 
much  attention.  Party  politics  could  have  few  charms  for  a  mind  ao 
contitituted  as  his.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  onlj 
on  matters  of  socmsI  iutere:)t.  He  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  moderate 
IKklicy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  during  a  portion  of  whose  administration  he 
was  (me  of  the  Jjordu  in  Waiting  on  Her  Majestv. 

To  thi*  large  number  of  persons  who  have  Seen  for  many  yean  ae- 
sociattMi  Hith  his  loniiihip  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  every  society 
or  anitociation  devoted  to  the*  intt'Ilectual  and  material  progress  of  the 
Community,  the  trmporary  enforced  absenteeism  of  Lord  Talbot,  through 
delicate  health,  iit  a  Hubject  of  much  re^^ret.  His  judicious  counsel  and 
his  pur^e  were  eouully  available  when  occasion  required.  And  arooogat 
the  aspirations  of  the  true  [latriot  for  the  future  of  the  country,  there 
coulil  be  uviiv  more  fervent  than  for  the  residence  amongst  us  of  a  nonher 
of  pn>pr)ecors  like  iMrd  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
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THE   WITCH-THORN. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


THE   QUEST. 


It  was  an  old  gabled  house,  situated 
among  the  bleak  marjes  of  the  Slieve 
Bloom  mountains;  a  lonely  house, 
grey  and  weather-beaten.  In  front 
an  avenue,  on  either  side  of  which 
a  lino  of  ash- trees  waved  their 
branches.  Yet,  though  dreary 
enough  its  surroundings,  on  a  wild 
wintry  night  like  the  present,  the 
interior  presented  a  pleasing  con- 
trast. Bound  the  wide,  blazing 
hearth  in  the  large,  comfortable 
dining-room,  with  shutters  well 
closed  and  curtains  drawn,  a  pleasant 
little  family  group  was  gathered, 
listening,  between  the  pauses  of 
their  talk  and  laughter,  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  fierce  gusts  that  blew  fit- 
fully round  the  house,  but  failed  to 
shake  its  massive  old  walls.  They 
could  have  wished,  however,  that 
this  night  were  a  less  unfavourable 
one  for  travelling,  for  a  guest  was 
expected.  But  they  determined  to 
make  up  to  the  traveller  for  the 
harshness  of  Nature  a  greeting  by  a 
welcome  that  should  be  warm  as 
the  soft  clime  from  which  she  came. 
As  they  thus  talked,  a  hush  sud- 
denly came  upon  them,  they  could 
not  explain  why,  a  cold  air  seemed 
to  pass  over  them,  and  each  shivered 
involuntarily.  At  the  same  instant 
they  became  aware  of  a  dark  shadow 
thrown  across  the  floor,  and,  turning 
round,  saw,  standing  at  the  open 
door,  a  slight  figure  in  a  dark  travel- 
ling dress.  The  noise  of  the  wiud, 
and  their  own  voices,  had,  doubtless, 


prevented  them  from   hearing  the 
arrival,  or  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  little  party  instantly  started, 
up.  The  children  bounded  forward, 
exclaiming:,  "  Cousin  Miriam.**  The 
father  and  mother  advanced  quickly, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  group 
— a  bright-looking,  handsome  young 
man,  and  a  young  girl,  who  was  evi- 
dently not  his  sister — also  ap- 
proached, though  a  little  more 
slowly.  A  chorus  of  welcoming 
voices  arose,  and  all  were  so  busy 
with  their  own  greetings,  that  it 
was  a  few  minutes  before  they  per- 
ceived that  the  new-comer  had  not 
yet  uttered  a  word.  There  was  a 
dazed,  bewildered  look  in  her  large, 
dilated  black  eyes,  and  her  lips  were 
parted  as  if  in  surprise  and  some- 
thing like  terror.  The  influence  of 
her  manner  quickly  affected  them, 
and  they  grew  more  silent. 

During  tea  there  was  a  sense  of 
constraint  over  all*  The  guest  only 
spoke  when  obliged  to  reply  to 
questions,  and  ate  hardly  anything, 
but,  pale  as  a  statue,  gazed  round 
the  apartment  with  a  mute  terror, 
it  seemed,  in  those  intensely  black 
eyes  of  hers.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
to  terrify  anybody  in  the  aspect  of 
the  room,  large  and  old-fashioned  as 
it  was.  The  signs  of  happy  domestic 
life  were  all  around,  the  urn  hissed, 
the  fire  blazed  brightly,  and  though 
the  wind  moaned  in  the  chimney, 
and  ever  and  anon  swept  round  the 
house  with  a  weird  shriek,  yet  Mr. 
Gerard's  voice  was  so  cheerful,  and 
Mrs.  Oerard  looked  so  kindly  on 
her  young  relation,  that  she  might 
well  have  forgotten  to  listen  to  it. 

18 
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As  soon  as  ton  was  t>ver,  tlic  girl 
rose,  anil.  oxcusIhe;  luT:«'lt'  on  tht* 
pli-iL  of  l':iti^iit\  bt*|^>^(Hl  to  b<*  allowi'il 
to  n-lirt'  to  rrst.  No  ncKinor  liad 
tilt'  tloor  clo.ii'd  on  licr  tlmn  tlu*  di:*- 
appointi'd  roinnicnts  of  tho  youn;; 
pi'ojdir  broke  fortli ;  tho  I'IdcHt  son, 
Owfii,  U'ndinLT  tho  way. 

**  Slio  loi'ks  as  if  hlu*  thuught  we 
wt'rc*  opns*,"  hi*  cxclaiiimL  "So 
diiforent  from  tho  bri<;ht.  chanuin^ 
little  cousin  I  oxpcfti-d.  \Vby, she 
isn*t  a  bit  protty,  which  ia  a  real 
cheat,  for  niv  uiicle,  1  havo  alwava 
heard,  wod  roniarkably  handiioiiie; 
and  if  the  l'nrnu'r*8  daii<;htcr  he 
chopo  to  marrv  had  not  bi-autv, 
what  was  the  attraction,  then,  1 
woniier." 

"You  think,"  »aid  Mr.  Gerard, 
**  that  MJth  beauty  uti  t)ie  ^ide  of 
both  pnrrnt:*.  your  eou>in  Miriam 
hBH  no  ri;:ht  to  be  plain." 

**  Hut  I  do  iii)t  admil  that  ^h^  u 
by  any  niean^i  plain,"  ^aid  Mrs*, 
(rerard.  ever  inoliiu'd  !••  di-fouraL*** 
critiri.-iiii.  ••  On  thr  omlrarv,  I 
think  thrre  are  eapaldlitii  ^  nt  abn^o* 
lute  liivt-liiu-!«s  in  her  fare.  Hut 
to-ni£;ht  >he  [a  worn  i-ui,  and  re- 
nuMidur  we  are  ii«.t  o:.lv  j«trani;era 
to  hrr.  but  alnl(•^t  foriiirner!!,  and 
the  \rr\  Ian u'l Mire  we  .-jeak  niUHt 
soMii-i  uTiu-ual  ]!i  lii-r  lar^.  l*o«ir 
ehild  '  ^lJe  i.an  hml  inany  iiir-advan- 
t.iLTi ."».  We  >lnii;iil  hi"  vi  rv  forbear- 
in;;  tnwar.:^  her.  ai.d  try  (•>  make 
tltr  place  r-erui  as  h'lni-like  .la 
p'ri:»iMi*.  I  inu>t  ::•>  \o  iier  n^'iv. 
nr.d  h(  e  t:  at  >he  hat  ev(r\thuiL; 
phi'  i:jay  nijuiri-."  >;ie  lia^tt ned 
a»  :\} . 

'1  !.•■  }iiii.j  pf'Opli'  <Iiil  ni>t,  Iton- 
I  vir,  ai'  ::•  lip  r  cciiac  tinsr  cnti- 
ci.*:::-". 

"  1  ai:j  :i:Va.l."  naid  Mr.  (Jerard 
ti)  <».\t!..  ":!..ii  Vii-.i  Ij.iw-  b''en 
I"  '■»  :i  ^  ti-r'Aar.i  lit  tin-  |  p'^jeet  of 
a  \.\-  .\  i.f.'.v  tl  .-Tali-'ii  w.l'i  a  irellv 
c<>i..>i:i.   a-.  I    \«>ii    tliiiik    MiriiMt    \< 

m 

n«.'l  till'  s'-rt «'!  jirl  In  »i.i*.'iir:i;:i' it." 

O.wn   !;j'..:!:i'!,  a"   :l'  tr,.-   i.!i  a  of 

■unie.-ucii  I  a.^i.n.e  for  la^'^^nu'  luium 


had  ."iupfgopted  itBclf.  But  his  eyca 
nought  thoM*  of  the  youn;;  girl  by 
hid  side,  and  thev  neemed  to  tar, 
that  no  cousin,  howcrer  fair,  could 
have  interfered  with  hin  allt'giance 
to  her;  and  as  Mr.  Gerard*s  smil- 
ing look  took  the  pame  direction, 
Annie  blushed  consciously,  n*adin^ 
it.*«  meaning,  and  stood  up  hastily, 
saying  that  it  was  time  to  return 
home.  Owen  accompanied  her. 
They  po^^sed  down  tiio  avenue, 
between  the  lino  of  waving  ash- 
trecp,  ber  hand  resting  fondly  on 
his  arm,  and  lie  bending  down  ten* 
derly  to  her,  and  evidently  whisper- 
ing lover's  words.  It  was  the  laat 
time  t  hey  ever  walked  thup. 

Owen  (lerard  and  Annie  Blake 
Were  not  actually  engaged  :  but  ther 
had  been  always  together  ai  chiU 
dresi,  and  now  that  they  were  grown 
up  tiie  intimacy  seemed  fast  ripen* 
inL'  into  love.  It  was  an  alliance 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  antici* 
pated  Willi  much  satiafnetion,  and 
Anni<*'.*«  faniilv  also.  Mr*  Blake** 
e:itate\\a>  not  far  from  the  Gerarda, 
the  (iniv  other  habitation — save 
cabins  and  a  few  farm  houses^  for 
mile:<.  AH  the  i^-juntry  ri*uiid  about 
waH  owned  by  him  and  Mr.  Gerard  ; 
and  Annie,  bfing  an  only  child,  was 
hiii  lieirei*!*.  In  every  way  the  nmtcli 
wa4  doirable.  f<»r  all  the  family 
loTed  gentle.  prt*tty  Annie  Hlske. 

Owen  and  Annie  wen*  gone  only 
a  ffW  minutes  when  Mrs.  Gerard 
re-en tere<l  the  roitiii,  lo<iking  pale 
and  r.'ither  alarmed.  On  g>ing  n{v- 
btair>  to  Miriam's  ro«).n.  hhe  bad 
found  liiT  lyiii:;  in  a  d«'ad  faint,  it 
wa.4  \\ith  liitliculty  she  had  suc- 
ci-f  !f<i  in  H'htoring  iier  to  ci>n- 
8ci<ii.«tif««.  and  phe  had  been  unahli* 
to  el  tract  anv  information  fruni 
hi-r  ai  to  the  cau^e  of  her  s«oou. 
CVrtaiiily.  a  P' •mew  hat  unrannj 
vout.::  per*oi!,  }^a<  the  cHinclusion 
u(  ever\h<d^.  And  hrr  histurv. 
i>r  rj*.ii<r  the  hi!*tory  of  her  |)a- 
ie:i!-,h:il  aUn  much  of  the  uucaiiny 
in  it. 
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Mr.  Gerard's  eldest  brother, 
had,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  present 
estate,  where  the  family  did  not 
then  reside,  fallen  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  di£ference  in  rank, 
he  married,  and  took  his  young 
wife  to  Italy.  The  marriage  so 
offended  his  relations  that  they 
never  forgave  him,  and  the  family 
property  was  left  to  his  younger 
orother.  The  elder  never  returned 
to  his  native  country.  As  time 
went  on,  there  were  vague  rumours 
that  the  marriage  had  not  turned 
out  happilv.  The  insanity  of  the 
wife  was  hinted  at;  but  nothing 
was  known  distinctly  till  news 
arrived  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Miriam, 
in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  manner. 
Mr.  Gerard  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  any  particulars,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  from  his  brother  until  a 
few  weeks  before  the  present  time, 
when  there  came  a  letter  from  him, 
requesting  that  his  daughter  Miriam 
should  be  received  for  a  time  into 
her  uncle's  family.  No  reason  was 
assigned  for  the  request,  though  it 
was  made  with  much  earnestness 
and  evident  anxiety.  Mr.  Gerard 
readily  acceded,  being  indeed  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
acquaintuice  of  the  niece  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  also  desirous 
to  heal  the  breach  between  himself 
and  his  brother.  And  so  Miriam 
arrived. 


CHAPTEE   II. 


iKCOirsTAirr. 


Fob  the  next  few  days  Miriam's 
manner  continued  strange  and  dis- 
tant, and  the  look  of  bewilderment 
and  half  terror  remained  in  her 
eves.  Still,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  there  were,  as  Mrs.  Gerard  had 


said,  capabilities  of  loveliness  about 
her.  Her  features  were  delicate 
and  regular,  and  her  eyes,  but  for 
their  too  sombre  expression,  would 
have  been  actually  magoificent. 
And  the  massive  coils  of  densely 
black  hair,  were  a  beauty  not  to  be 
overlooked.  There  was  a  certain 
charm  in  her  low-toned  voice,  with 
its  foreign    accent,  and  the  slight 

festures  which  she  used  to  help  out 
er  meaning,  when  at  a  loss  for  an 
English  word. 

Gradually,  however,  the  reserve, 
or  whatever  it  was,  began  to  fade. 
Her  eyes  brightened,  dimples  be^n 
to  peep  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  At  times  she  was  even 
playful,  aud  would  try  to  teach 
Italian  to  her  little  cousins,  laugh- 
ing merrily  all  the  time  at  tneir 
queer  pronunciation.  Still,  she  did 
not  become  popular,  and  Annie 
Blake  remained  the  favourite  of 
the  youn^  G^rards. 

Annie  bad  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  Miriam's  coming, 
expecting,  as  both  were  of  the  same 
age,  to  find  in  her  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. But,  somehow,  she  could 
not  like  Miriam,  though  she  tried 
rather  hard  to  do  so.  She  shrank 
from  her  with  a  feeling  which  she 
could  not  explain.  It  seemed  a 
certain  sense  of  antagonism,  as  to 
something  dangerous,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  her  happiness.  Was 
there  anything  of  jealousy  in  it  ? 
It  is  certain  that  since  Miriam's 
arrival,  Owen  had  not  sought 
Annie's  society  as  much  as  for- 
merly. He  was  a  good  deal  with 
his  cousin.  Annie,  often  saw  them 
walking  together,  but  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  her  guide  to  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Still, 
she  thought  she  perceived  a  change 
gradually  come  over  him.  He 
never  spoke  to  her  of  Miriam.  Since 
that  first  evening,  never  let  drop 
any  of  the  criticisms  which  he  had 
then  so  freely  indulged  in.  Once, 
when  Annie  chanced  to  make  some 
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remark  not  altogether  commcDclatorv 
of  Miriam,  though  by  no  means 
ill-natured,  for  vhi*  never  eoiild  be 
that,  he  had  replird  hastily,  and 
with  an  unusual  sharpness  in  his 
tone. 

She  observed,  too,  that  Owen*s 
eyes  ofteuer  rested  on  Mirian/s 
face  than  on  her  own.  Ilo  would 
sit  iu  the  window-vcat  of  an  even- 
ing, holding  a  book  in  Ins  hand, 
and  pretending  to  n*ad,  but  in 
reality  ga7.ing  on  Blirism  as  she 
bent  over  her  work,  her  long,  black 
lashes  h weeping  her  pale  cheek.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  one  endeavour  to 
make  those  drooping  lids  unveil  the 
dark  orbs  beneath,  and  niret  his 
own,  if  onlv  for  a  moment,  and  to 
bring  the  flitting  dimpl<'!«  about  the 
grave  mouth.  She  could  not  help 
remarking  also  that,  day  by  day,  as 
Miriam  became  brii^hter,  Owen's 
clear  bruw  wa.H  often  o\rrcast,  and 
there  was  a  n*stleBs  exprei^sion  in 
hiii    eves,    which    she    eould     not 

m 

understand  ;  but  still  thev  sou:;ht 
Miriam's  mon*  and  more  everv  dav, 
and  Annie  viou'len-d,  and  shed 
niauv  a  secret  tear,  but  would  not 
vet  admit  any  actual  dimbt  of  her 
lover. 

Things  wen*  in  this  htate  when 
onf  dav  Annie  cann*  i»ver  to  Ash- 
Hel.l  to  ii|>end  the  evenini;.  Tlie 
liou«e-di>or  lay  «ipei:,  as  inait  u«ual 
durin:;  the  daytime.  She  went  into 
the  diiiiiii;-riM)m  at  once.  It  neenxMi 
uiit'ivupifd,  she  thought.  She  was 
ahniit  to  gii  upstairs  and  M*ek  Hume 
iif  t!ir  f.iiiiil\,  when  the  murmur  of 

m 

voiivs  from  the  window  reo-M 
e:iu:;ht  hrr  attention,  and  made 
lur  p3U!»e.  They  wen-  tije  Voices 
of  Owiii  and  Miri.im.  0\»en  w.is 
i*p«a}hi:.L:  in  a  l»w,  ten-ler,  hm-r-lik** 
tone.  A  !«"<v  iHords  reached  her 
ear*.  di'*c>nneeted  words,  l»at 
eiiii(i'*h,  4)'iit»*  en«ait*h  to  blanch 
thi-  L^f  ni  her  cheek,  and  niake 
h»>r  Iran  tor  suppurt  a.':iiii«t  the 
d' "T.  Il  \i.i:«  i-%idelit  that  >\i>*  itad 
intruded     on      the     confidence     of 


plighted  lovers.  She  bent  for- 
ward, as  if  the  evidence  of  her 
sight  were  also  needed,  ere  she 
could  fullv  convince  herself  of  her 
lover*s  inconstancy. 

They  were  si^ated  side  bv  side, 
their  faces  turned  towards  the 
window,  away  from  the  door,  where 
she  stood ;  and  Owen's  arm  encircled 
his  cousin's  waist. 

Annie  turned  quickly  away,  with 
noiiicless  steps  passed  thmugh  the 
hull,  and  fled  down  the  avenue,  aa 
if  fearful  of  being  seen  by  some  one 
before  she  could  esca|)e. 

She  felt  stunned,  as  if  some  heavy 
weight  had  suddenly  bet*n  Huni* 
up«in  her,  leaving  her  faiut  and 
giddv. 

'*  False,  oh,  Owen,  false!*'  she 
murmured.     "  Can  it  be  trueP" 

llerOwen;  hewhomshe  had  never 
known  uhat  it  was  not  to  love; 
her  bov-lover,  with  whom  she  had 
wandered,  hand  in  hand,  over 
the  mountains  ;  who  for  her  had 
climbed  tde  most  dangerous  height* 
to  gather  the  choicest  wildflowerv, 
and  had  brought  t(»  her  every  little 
oflering  which  the  devotion  of  a  boj 
could  i>ui:gest.  She  knew  that  up 
to  the  present  time  she  had  always 
been  his  first  thuu^ht,  as  he  was 
hen« ;  and  now  all  was  over. 

Hays  pa.HNed,  and  Annie  did  not 
go  to  Ashlield :  a  week,  two  wei>k», 
three  weeks,  and  htill  she  did  not 
go.  She  fell  that  it  was  im|K)»sible 
for  her  to  do  so. 

One  morning  a  letter  was  banded 
to  her.  She  »aw  that  it  was  fn>ni 
Mrs.  (lerard,  and  guessed  at  once 
what  it  contained,  bv  an  instinct 
SO  sure  that  she  scari*elv  cared  to 

m 

op(*n  it,  needing  no  confirmation. 
She  uns  ni^t  mistaken.  It  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  ()wen*s  eu- 
ga^ement  to  his  eou!«in  Miriam. 
Not  hint;  was  required  tor  its  i*om- 
pletion  b  it  the  consent  of  Miriam's 
father,  u^)i»  hs'l  been  written  to. 
Tiii'V  Wi-re  nil  \rry  much  grieved, 
Mrs.  lierard  went   un  to  Ba\,  for 
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the  idea  of  this  had  never  occurred 
to  them,  and  it  was  quite  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  She  did  not  say 
that  they  had  hoped  and  expected 
Owen  would  have  chosen  Annie 
for  his  wife.  But  Annie  knew 
that  this  was  the  thought  in  the 
writer's  mind  as  plainly  as  if  it 
had  been  before  her  on  the  paper, 
knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Qerard's 
thought,  too,  and  the  thought  of 
everybody.  Owen  also  knew  this 
had  been  expected  of  him,  and 
would  think  she  was  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Gerard  did  not  ask  Annie 
to  come  over  and  see  them,  and 
this,  Annie  knew,  too,  was  because 
it  was  thought  she  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  it.  It  was  plain  they 
all  considered  her  ill-treated,  and 
were  annoyed  and  ashamed  at  it, 
and  pitied  her.  But  much  as  she 
knew  thev  loved  her,  she  would  not 
have  their  pity.  Though  gentle, 
she  was  proud,  and  she  determined 
to  go  to  Ashfield  that  very  evening, 
and  show  them  that  she  was  not 
going  to  pine  and  fret  for  one  who 
cared  nothing  for  her. 

She  went;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
entered  the  room  than  she  half 
regretted  her  hardihood,  and  began 
to  fear  that  her  strength  and  powers 
of  dissimulation  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  .task  she  had  undertaken,  for 
Mrs.  Gerard  came  up  to  her,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  gazed  kindly  and 
searchingly  into  her  eyes — those 
soft,  dove-like,  hazel  eyes,  which 
had  sunk  so  deep  during  the  last 
few  weeks — and  laid  a  caressing 
touch  on  her  nut-brown  hair.  She 
could  not  stand  it,  and,  hastily 
turning  away,  went  to  the  window, 
and  leant  on  the  old  brown  window- 
sill,  her  hands  drooping  listlessly 
over  it,  her  eyes  gazing  down  the 
avenue,  on  the  bare,  tossing  ash- 
trees,  beneath  which  in  summer 
and  in  winter  she  had  so  often 
walked  with  Owren,  and  listened  to 
their  rustling.  Then  they  had 
always  seemed  to  murmur  of  love 


and  happiness;  now  they  moaned 
and  writhed  as  if  in  pain. 

The  children  came  round  her, 
wanting  her  to  sing ;  but  she 
answered  them  petulantly,  and 
they  left  her  alone,  wondering  why 
Annie  was  so  ''  cross."  She  heard 
their  whispers,  and  they  recalled 
her  to  herself.  Leaving  the  win- 
dow she  went  to  the  piano,  and, 
choosing  the  liveliest  airs  she  knew, 
began  to  sing  and  play. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged 
Owen  came  in,  and,  favoured  by 
the  gathering  twilight,  she  con- 
trived to  congratulate  him  on  his 
engagement,  with  a  tolerably  steady 
voice.  When  lights  were  brought 
she  remained  at  the  piano,  for  then 
her  back  was  to  the  room,  and  she 
need  not  meet  the  eyes  of  Owen  or 
Miriam. 

"  Won't  you  sing  this.  Miss 
Blake?"  said  Miriam,  approaching, 
and  taking  up  a  favourite  Italian 
song  which  Annie  had  often  sung 
at  her  request. 

Annie  hesitated,  for  it  was  also 
a  favourite  of  Owen's.  She  had 
learned  it  to  please  him,  and  she 
feared  lest  the  trembling  of  her 
voice  should  betray  her  agitation. 
She  commenced  the  prelude,  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  invent  a  hun- 
dred excuses  to  avoid  singing  that 
song,  when  suddenly  a  voice  with- 
out began  the  air,  accompanied  by 
the  notes  of  a  violin. 

Everybody  started,  and  some  ran 
to  see  who  the  musician  was.  He 
had  entered  the  avenue,  and  stood 
before  the  window,  a  diark,  slight 
man,  of  about  middle  age,  looking 
like  a  foreigner. 

On  seeing  the  door  opened,  he 
raised  his  cap,  and  advancing,  be- 
gan, in  broken  English,  to  ask  for 
an  hour's  rest  and  some  refresh- 
ment. The  request  was  readily 
complied  with.  He  was  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  where  an  ample 
repast  was  soon  spread  before  him. 
He   partook  of  it  very  sparingly, 
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however,  and,  having  finished,  took 
up  his  violin,  and  Degan  to  play, 
adding,  after  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
instrumental  music  his  own  deep, 
powerful  voice. 

The  servants  gathered  round  him. 
The  music  drew  the  children  to  the 
spot,  and  after  a  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  also.  The  violinist 
thanked     Mrs.    GFerard     for     her 


I  will  play  one  more  air  now 
before  I  go  my  way,"  he  said. 
''You  all  here  to  listen  to  de  poor 
Italian." 

His  keen,  dark  eyes  shot  a  rapid 
glance  round  as  he  spoke. 

"Cousin  Miriam,"  cried  one  of 
the  children.  "  Miriam's  not  here. 
I  will  call  her.  She's  from  Italy, 
too,"  continued  the  child,  looking 
up  into  the  man's  dark  face,  "  and 
can  speak  to  you  in  Italian  if  you 
like  ;  oh,  ever  so  fast."   " 

But  the  musician  was  running 
his  fingers  over  the  strings  of  his 
violin  in  a  rapid  prelude,  and  did 
not  seem  to  hear. 

In  a  moment  Miriam  entered, 
and  going  up  to  the  Italian  ad- 
dressed him  m  his  own  language, 
with  enthusiasm  in  her  tone.  He 
replied  in  a  low  voice,  and  bent  over 
his  violin.  They  could  not  see  his 
&ce  distinctlv,  for  his  back  was  to 
the  light,  and  the  cap  he  kept  on 
his  head  half  concealed  it,  but  his 
tone  seemed  full  of  emotion.  The 
unexpected  sound  of  his  own  lan- 
guage had  evidently  affected  him. 

He  began  to  play  at  once,  dashing 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  air,  as 
it  appeared,  a  wild,  irregular  melody, 
that  seemed  full  of  struggling  tu- 
multuous emotions,  each  jostling 
the  other  with  breathless  rapidity. 
Now,  it  was  low  and  tender,  like 
the  softest  murmurings  of  love,  the 
next  instant,  fierce  and  passionate, 
and  it  ended  in  a  perfect  torrent  of 
sound,  that  almost  took  away  the 
breath  of  the  Jisteners. 
Se  rose  abruptly,  and  slingimg 


his  violin  round  his  neck,  bowed, 
and  went  towards  the  door.  He 
would  not  accept  the  money  they 
wanted  to  press  on  him,  nor  the 
offer  of  a  night's  lodging  in  one 
of  the  out-houses.  As  he  passed 
Miriam  he  paused,  and,  holding  out 
his  hand,  said, — 

"  Exiles  from  the  same  land  are 
equals  when  they  meet,  lady;  do 
not,  then,  disdain  my  touch." 

Miriam  held  out  her  hand.  As 
he  took  it  he  murmured  two  or 
three  words  in  Italian.  Whatever 
they  were  they  caused  her  to  glance 
up  at  him  quickly  with  a  startled 
expression.  But  she  made  no  reply. 
In  fact,  she  had  not  time,  for  the 
next  instant  he  was  gone.  But  Annie, 
who  was  nearest,  fancied  that  she 
saw  the  gleam  of  something  white, 
like  a  small  piece  of  paper,  flutter 
into  Miriam's  palm.  She  expected 
Miriam  to  speak  of  it  instantly, 
but  Miriam  was  silent,  and  Annie 
began  to  think  she  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  circumstance  left 
her  mind. 

She  had  many  things  to  think  of 
that  night  on  returning  home.  It 
had  been  a  great  strain  on  her  to 
keep  up  during  the  evening,  and 
now  that  the  occasion  for  it  was 
past,  and  she  was  alone  once  more 
m  her  own  room,  she  felt  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Yet  to  think 
of  sleep  was  impossible  while  her 
mind  was  so  full  of  crowding 
thoughts.  Somehow,  although  she 
had  seen  Miriam  and  Owen  together 
that  evening,  and  had  heard  him 
address  her  with  the  freedom  of  a 
plighted  lover,  she  could  less  than 
ever  realize  the  fact  that  he  was 
lost  to  her.  She  seated  herself  at 
the  window,  and  leaning  her  fore- 
head on  her  hand,  tried  to  picture 
her  own  life  when  he  should  have 
passed  from  it  for  ever;  when  he 
must  no  more  colour  her  thoughts. 
The  empty,  empty  blank !  it  was  in 
Nam  to  \m«Lg<B  it. 
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night.  From  where  she  sat  she 
could  see  the  quaint  gables  and  tall 
chimneys  of  Asbfield,  the  trees  sil- 
vered by  the  moonbeams,  and  the 
path  between  them  one  broad  track 
of  light. 

Suddenly  she  perceived  a  figure 
moving  rapidly  under  their  shadow, 
a  slight  female  figure.  Who  could 
be  out  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  Annie 
knew  that  the  house  had  been  shut 
up,  and  the  door  locked  and  bolted, 
full  an  hour  ago.  Besides,  this  was 
not  one  of  the  servants ;  no,  she 
knew  that  slender  form  well,  and 
smooth,  gliding  walk,  could  even 
discern  the  dress,  though  half  con- 
cealed by  a  dark  cloak.  It  was 
Miriam  —  she  reached  the  gate, 
drew  back  the  heavy  bolts  with 
some  difficulty,  apparently,  and  then 
ran  swiftly  along  the  road,  taking 
the  direction  of  a  certain  glen 
among  the  wildest  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Black  Glen.  A  lonely  spot 
even  in  the  day-time,  and  shunned 
by  all  the  country  people  as  haunted. 
In  the  centre  of  it  were  the  ruins 
of  an  old  monastery,  and  beside 
them  a  blighted  witch-thorn. 

Towards  this  ill-omened  valley, 
then,  Miriam  hastened.  Annie 
watched  her  approach  its  dark  en- 
trance, where  the  moonlight,  shaded 
off  by  black  cliffs,  seemed  to  shrink 
away.   Then  her  figure  disappeared. 

A  superstitious  feeling  shot 
through  Annie's  heart.  Despite 
her  education,  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age,  she  would  not 
have  gone  to  that  glen  alone,  and 
at  such  an  hour,  for  worlds.  What 
could  Miriam  want  there  ? 

Annie  remained  at  the  window, 
lost  in  amazement  and  conjecture, 
to  see  if  Miriam  would  soon  return. 
But  more  than  an  hour  passed  before 
her  vigilance  was  rewarded,  and  she 
beheld  the  slight,  dark  figure  appear 
on  the  road  below.  The  night  bad 
then  become  somewhat  cloudy,  but 
there  was  still  light  enough  for  her 


to  observe  Miriam  glide  past  the 
front  door  of  the  house  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room,  which  was 
but  slightly  raised  from  the  ^und. 
She  saw  her  stealthily  open  it,  after 
a  rapid  glance  round,  and  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  as  if  to  ascertain 
that  she  was  unseen.  Then,  spring- 
ing through,  she  disappeared  from 
view. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


THE   WABKIKO. 


The  day  for  the  marriage  of  Miriam 
and  Owen  was  fixed.  The  consent 
of  Miriam's  father  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  it  now  wanted  but  three 
weeks  to  the  time. 

But  though  all  went  according 
to  his  wishes,  Owen  Gerard  was  not 
quite  happy.  The  thought  of  Annie 
sometimes  intruded  itself,  and 
though  he  tried  to  convince  him- 
self that  there  had  been  nothing 
but  sisterly  love  for  him  on  her 
side,  such  reasoning  was  only  surface 
deep,  and  beneath  it  he  felt  that  she 
loved  him,  and  he  had  not  treated 
her  well. 

Nor  even  as  regarded  his  affianced 
bride,  did  he  feel  altogether  satisfied. 
Though  he  loved  her  devotedly,  and 
with  a  love  more  passionate  and 
romantic,  more  thoroughly  absorb- 
ing than  he  had  ever  given  to  Annie, 
he  knew  that  he  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend her,  and  at  times  felt  as  if 
there  were  some  vast  distance  be- 
tween them,  a  distance  which  could 
never  be  overstepped.  The  thought 
of  ordinary  domestic  life  with  her, 
seemed  verv  strange.  The  very 
intensity  or  her  love,  amounting 
almost  to  an  agony,  disquieted  him, 
and  sent  a  strange  thrill,  half  of 
awe,  through  his  heart.  How  dif 
ferent  it  was  from  the  serene  dfiy 
light  of  Annie's  love,  in  which  he 
had  ever    basked  with  undoaded 
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spirit.  Shadows  and  twilight  seemed 
to  surrouud  Miriam  on  every  side. 

Of  iate  the  country  people  had 
begun  to  regard  her  with  a  strange 
sort  of  superstitious  feeling,  and 
this — though  he  affected  to  treat  it 
with  contempt,  as  mere  ignorance, 
and  prejudice  against  one  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  foreign 
country  —  yet  secretly  irritated 
Owen,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
vague  uneasiness.  When  out  walk- 
ing with  Miriam,  the  peasants 
whom  they  met  on  the  roads  would 
shrink  away,  as  if  from  something 
unholy,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
as  they  did  so. 

They  could  not  understand  what 
young  Mr.  G-erard  saw  in  the  pale 
foreign  girl,  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  sweet,  fair-faced  Annie  Blake  for 
her  sake,  anil  concluded  that  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  unholy  spell. 
Strange  rumours  were  whispered 
among  them.  Peasants  returning 
home  late,  declared  that,  having 
occasion  to  pass  near  the  Black 
Glen,  they  had  heard  the  murmur 
of  voice?,  and  had  seen  the  Italian 
girl  standing  beneath  the  blighted 
witch-thorn  ;  not  alone,  a  figure  clad 
in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  with  cowl 
drawn  over  the  face,  was  by  her 
side, — the  spirit,  doubtless,  of  some 
wicked  friar  iroin  the  adjoining 
ruins,  doomed  tor  his  sins  to  do 
penance  on  earih.  Or  perhaps, 
worse  still,  the  Evil  One  himself, 
who  had  assumed  this  garb.  Tn 
this  spot,  and  thus  accompanied, 
.  it  was  declared  Miriam  might  be 
seen  nightly,  by  any  bold  enough  to 
venture  thither. 

At  all  this  Owen  lauijhed  scorn- 
fully, though  it  was  unpleasant  that 
the  girl  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife, 
should  be  thus  regarded  by  those 
among  whom  she  was  to  dwell. 
But  there  came  a  note  one  day  that 
made  him  more  seriously  troubled 
than  ever  before.  It  contained  but 
a  few  words,  in  Annie's  writing. 
Thejr  were  these: — 


"  Ask  Miriam  what  she  does  in 
the  Black  Glen  at  midnight. — ^A.B." 

•*  Absurd  folly  !  "  he  muttered, 
and  crumpling  up  the  paper,  flung 
it  into  the  fire. 

How  tenderly  he  had  once 
treasured  every  scrap  of  that 
handwriting  !  Nevertheless,  he  did 
speak  to  Miriam  that  evening,  as 
they  stood  together  in  a  lonely  spot 
where  they  had  watched  the  sun 
go  down.  Lightly,  laughingly  be 
began. 

**The  people  were  suspicious^  of 
her,'*  he  said,  '*  because  she  was  a 
stranger.  But  when  she  was  his 
wife,  and  went  more  among  them, 
they  would  trust  her  and  learn  to 
love  her.  They  believe  you  weave 
spells  in  the  Black  Glen  at  midnight. 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  What  do  you 
say  ?  Do  you  know  I  begin  half  to 
think  that  you  are  a  witch  ;  at  least 
you  have  laid  a  spell  upon  me,  but  it 
is  a  blessed  one,  is  it  not !  " 

Miriam  slowly  raised  her  dark 
eyes  to  his  face.  "  I  do  not  know/* 
she  said,  "  Perhaps  the  trouble  that 
I  feel,  and  that  I  can  see  you  some- 
times feel,  too,  is  a  sign  that  we 
should  not  love ;  I  often  fear  that 
I  have  overshadowed  your  life.  But 
they  who  love  the  most  intensely 
are  not  the  happiest,  I  think,  for  is 
not  love  full  of  deep,  deep  sadness, 
and  burning  pain  ?  When  you  loved 
me  first,  and  I  began  to  love  you, 
my  life  seemed  to  brighten,  as  if  the 
sun  had  sudden! v  burst  out  from  a 
dark  sky,  and  I  thought  I  should 
be  happy  at  last." 

**  At  last,  Mir  am  !"  echoed  Owen, 
"  and  you  but  nineteen." 

"  Yes,  because  even  when  I  was 
a  child  I  was  not  happy,  though  I 
often  dreamt  of  happiness.  Some- 
times at  play  a  feelinj^  of  intense 
misery  and  horror  would  suddenly 
come  over  me,  and  I  would  stop 
playing  and  steal  away  to  a  lonely 
place.  When  I  first  came  here  the 
same  feeling  took  possession  of  me, 
%tTOt\g;eY  tUan  ever  before,  and  with 
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it  another  stranger  still.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  often  seen  those 
dark  mountains  before,  and  every 
rock  and  cliff  appeared  familiar. 
When  I  entered  among  you  all,  the 
feeling  crew  more  overpowering. 
Surely  I  knew  that  room. well.  The 
pictures  on  tiie  walls  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  everything  in  it 
came  to  my  mind  as  if  seen  at 
some  former  time,  it  might  be  in  a 
dream,  but  forgotten  till  they  again 
appeared  before  me.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  was  to  meet  you 
here,  you  who  were  to  influence  my 
life  for  ever.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  no  voice  in  my  heart  fore- 
told that,  only  why  should  it  )B>peak 
in  tones  of  fear,  and  make  me 
tremble.  It  was  this  that  caused 
my  swoon  when  I  went  to  my  room 
that  night,  but  I  could  not  explain 
the  reason  to  your  mother.  I 
wonder  shall  I  ever  be  your  wife. 
It  wants  but  three  weeks  to  the 
time,  and  yet — and  yet — the  ghades 
are  gathering  thick  as  my  love 
deepens.  Happiness  cannot  dwell 
in  my  heart,  no  more  than  sunshine 
can  rest  in — in  some  dark  valley.*' 

She  paused,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  wistfully  on  tile  wintry 
landscape,  over  which  dusk  was 
gradually  creeping.  Owen  thought 
they  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Glen. 

**  Let  us  go  back,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly. "  It  is  very  cold,*'  she 
shivered  as  she  spoke. 

They  walked  on,  Miriam  clinging 
to  Owen*8  arm,  as  if  fearful  lest 
anything  might  tear  her  from  it ; 
but  neither  spoke. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     BLACK     GLEN. 

Tni  days  parsed  on,  and  as  they 
went,  each  bringing  nearer  the  one 
which  would  make  her  the  bride 
of  him  she  so   passionately  loved. 


Miriam  seemed  hourly  to  grow 
sadder  and  stranger  in  her  manoer. 
Every  trace  of  her  short-lived 
sprightliness  gradually  disappeared, 
and  she  returned  to  what  she  had 
been  on  first  coming.  The  same 
strange  terror  was  often  in  her  eyes 
now,  and  the  faint  pink  tinge  which 
had  begun  to  colour  her  marble-like 
cheek — giving  to  her  all  she  needed 
fi)r  beauty — faded  totally.  Her 
whole  mien  expressed  dejection, 
despair  almost.  Everything  about 
her  breathed  it.  The  little  atten- 
tions which  she  had  of  late  begun 
to  bestow  on  dress  were  relaxed ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  her  hair 
was  less  carefully  twined,  but  the 
•thick  coils  drooped  heavier  on  her 
neck,  and  seemed  to  bow  it  down. 
When  Owen  wafl  with  her  she 
would  hang  upon  him,  silent,  but 
gazing  into  his  face,  her  large  black 
eyes  full  of  such  a  depth  of  love  as 
seenjed  too  great  for  words.  None 
could  help  noticing  the  change  that 
had  tak(  n  place  in  her. 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  Miriam?"  Mrs.  Gerard  said 
one  day  to  Owen.  "  She  seems 
unhappy.** 

••  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  happy/' 
he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not  know 
whv,  I  only  know  tliat  hhe  loves 
me!" 

"  She  loves  you,  that  is  certain. 
Yet,  oh,  how  I  wish  you  had  never 
thought  of  each  other  in  this 
way !  for  you  are  changed,  too,  of 
late,  and  I  sometimes  fear  are  not 
happy  either.  I  can't  help  wishing, 
orphan  almost  as  she  is,  that  she 
had  nevtr  come  here.  All  would 
then  be  as  it  was.'*  4 

Owen  frowned.  **Tou  are  all 
prejudiced  against  Miriam,**  he  haid^ 
in  a  tone  of  irritation.  *•  What 
ails  her  is  probably  nothing  but 
melancholy,  which  will  pass  off. 
Becaut^e  she  is  not  precisely  like 
the  people  one  meets  every  day, 
she  is  looked  upon  with  eyes  of 
suspicion.*' 
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Then,  ns  if  nnxiouz*  to  avoid  any 
rrplv,  lie  tiinuMi  away,  and  Inking 
lii!«  fi:it,  went  out. 

llf  liail  scarivly  Ifft  tln»  hou!«t' 
w)u*n  u  littli*  boy — <»iu*  whom  he 
kufw  to  be  ottiMi  cinphiyod  by  the 
Blakfs  to  do  errands — ran  up  to 
him.  and  put  a  li*tt<>r  into  hiiii  hand, 
f^aviiii;, — "  Fmni  Mi!<H  ISlake.  itir.*' 
Owfn  took  it,  aud  opi•niu^^  read  as 
folluwH. 

'*  Have  you  a«ked  Miriam  what 
ahe  d(K-:i  bcnrath  th(*  witch-thurn 
in  the  ISlack  Glen,  at  uiidni^^lit  r  If 
vou  have  not,  iliday  no  loni;er,  1 
iui]»l«'ri'  \ou. — A.  H." 

TIii?»  note,  like  its  predive**»nr, 
wa4  iTuinpled  up  impatiently,  and 
thrown  nway.  Uut  nut  the  lri«8  did 
it  a::a:u  roune.  auti  ptninL'**r  than 
e\er.  all  thi*  va::ue  an\ietv  and  dis- 
Bati>t'aetion  that  haii  oppn'Med  him 
of  laii* :  thou<:h  ani;ry  with  liiin?elf, 
and  as'haiiieii  that  it  i*h(iuM  be  mi. 
for  tiui^ht  lie  n<it  to  tru!>t  Miriani 
thnrniu'My.  Annie  h.it)  allowed 
hen«flt  (ii  been  me  infeeted  witii  the 
ri«ljeu'ini!«  ^uper^tition!«  <■!'  tiie  pi-i^ 
pie.  Ill'  Wi'iill  tell  Iter  («•.  ^ht»uld 
hIh»  oi'Ii.*'  I"  Uji-  hou*e.  Hut  AiJiiie 
did  n>  t  e<«:!i>'.  She  had  not  been 
to  A*>litii!>l  ^ir.ee  t!;at  i-veiiiiit;  when 
i*Ih>  li:iil  ea'li-  i  up  all  her  fnrtituiie 
til  i^- 1  t  .i-fi'. 

Had  :»ii  iiM'a^ion  otrrri'i!  hi*  w»iiild 
ha\i'  ai^iiiii  ppukeu  li»  Miri.rr.  tur, 
de-jili-  111-*  rra!«onini;,  h;-*  an\iety 
iinTi  .i.-id  daiiv.  lVrSa'.iiI\.  he 
nju'lil  *  avi*  made  an  upp-Tluinty, 
bill  l.i-  !ilt  \iTy  relin'i  lilt  t'*  re- 
i!:trMli;.i'  il.e  !»ubjeet  to  hrr,  and 
put  It  <>t!'. 

\\v  dilir::.iued,  himevi-r.  ti»  |T«»\e 
fi»r  liiriiM-!!'  the  tr-ith  '-r  !a!-  h"'ul 
i.f  I' !■  -';-:  li-.i'TJ-^  :.:;i:n*l  M:rui!n, 
I'y  w.it-'hi!  ^  :r'»'ii  iii^  will  :.•«  at 
t!.f  l.i'iir  •li«-  wa*  ?aii  t  •  i»*.i«'  t  Tth 
<>u  liiT  'i^.iv  til  tfi*  ll:.i('rv  ti.>n. 

It  l.a;';"'M«l  ilia!  th**  l..::ht  lie 
ha<l  r>  «•  \*-\  tii  d>i  tl-'.'*  tdri.'d  nut 
a  ^inL•■.:.l^ly  wet  ni..i  wild  I'lie.  m* 
nili  lli.it  It  roarcelv  M-euieii  in.'»Mble, 


even  if  it  were  her  custom,  Miriam 
could  \*o  out  on  this  night. 

He  went  to  the  window,  howerer* 
shortly  before  twelve  o*elock,  mnd 
looked  out.  It  was  pitchy  dark, 
the  black  clouds  battled  witU  each 
other  like  iicrco  bears  :  the  raio 
beat  viideutly  against  the  window, 
and  the  wind  bent  the  trees  into  all 
Horts  of  strange  shapes,  auti  tore 
round  the  lioum.'  with  fury  ;  a  fearful 
nii^ht,  truly.  It  was  out  ot  the 
<piestion  to  suppose  that  any  oDOt 
least  of  all  a  delicatelr  nurtured 
^irl,  eould  venture  forth  amid  such 
a  tempest,  and  through  such  wild, 
savage  deliles  as  led  to  the  Black 
Glen,  defiles  ditficult  to  tread  even 
in  the  broad  li;;ht  of  dav.  *'  None 
but  a  banshee,  or  a  witch  m  league 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  would 
be  abr«)ad  to-night,'*  he  muttered. 

Hut  yet,  was  that  a  figure  nioTiDg 
halt  wav  down   the   avenue':'      He 

m 

thn*w  npen  the  window,  heeillesa  of 
the  bla.Ht  wliieh  rushed  in,  scattering 
ail  before  it,  and  strained  his  eTae 
thnui^h  the  rain  aud  darknes%  but 
Kaw  oidy  the  tossing  tn-es  bowed  bj 
tlie  wind  to  the  gnmnd.  It  might 
have  lH*en  one  of  them  he  had  mia- 
takeii  tur  a  human  form,  lie  gated 
for  a  few  i!iinutei«  longer.  Nothing 
elm*  bt-eani«*  \i:tible,  and,  shutting 
the  window,  he  moved  aw  a  v. 

**  Tould  It  have  tn^eu  ^liriamP 
Iiiipniisible.*'  Yet  the  idea  would 
nut  altogether  quit  hi^  mind,  and 
It  wa.-  long  iH'tore  he  slept  that 
night. 

Next  mi  >rning  he  scanned  Mirxam*s 
faiv  eioriely  ;  but  nothing  that  muld 
atfonl  the  i>lii;hte!*t  evidence  of  such 
a  midnight  expedition  was  apparent 
lu  iirr,  as  biie  took  her  place  at  the 
bp-.ikfai-t-table. 

**  What  a  terrible  st4»rm  there 
w:)!*  last  nicht,**  Owen  said,  car^ 
lei-i*lv.  "  Did  it  dmturb  tou  ?  •• 
turning  to  Miriam;  "1  fancied  I 
lirard  \ou  stirring  ab-^ut  twelve 
u'eliK'k."  This  was  only  a  pretenee 
to  Bee  if  she  would  betray  anjr  sigB 
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of  agitation.     He  gazed  at  her  in- 
tently as  be  spoke. 

Was  there  any  change  in  her 
countenance?  He  could  not  dis- 
cern it.  Was  there  any  falter  in 
her  voice  ?  It  was  imperceptible 
even  to  his  quick  ear,  as  she  replied — 

"  No,  I  was  not  disturbed  by  it ; 
indeed,  I  scarcely  knew  that  there 
was  a  storm." 

"That  was  fortunate.  It  made 
roe  very  restless.  I  remained  up 
till  past  midnight,  the  storm  was 
about  at  its  worst  then.  I  could 
not  help  fancying,  as  I  stood  at  my 
window,  what  a  night  it  would  have 
been  for  a  visit  to  the  Black  Glen." 

Again,  he  bent  his  gaze  search- 
ingly  on  Miriam.  She  made  no 
reply.  Her  eyes  were  downcast, 
and  she  looked  as  if  her  thoughts 
had  wandered  away.  He  tried  her 
no  more.  Surely,  he  thought,  if 
she  had  been  out,  or  if  it  were  her 
habit  to  be  so,  his  words  would  have 
been  full  of  meaning  to  her;  yet 
she  was  perfectly  calm  and  indif- 
ferent, as  if  what  he  said  were  but 
the  idle  commonplace  it  seemed. 

During  the  day,  ho  observed  from 
his  window  the  trees,  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  really  probable  one  of 
them,  as  the  wind  swayed  it,  could 
have  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
moving  figure  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak.  He  decided  that  nothing 
was  more  likely. 

It  was  a  fine  calm  day  after  the 
storm,  as  if  Nature,  having  ex- 
hausted all  her  passion,  could  now 
afiford  to  smile.  And  the  evening 
set  in  with  a  bright  full  moon,  and 
millions  of  shining  stars.  But  when 
Owen  went  to  his  room  this  night, 
it  was  with  no  intention  of  repeating 
his  watch. 

He  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  fell 
asleep  at  once.  He  dreamed  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  Black  Grlen.  The 
night  was  dark.  He  thought  he 
heard  Miriam's  voice  near,  but  could 
not  find  her  in  the  darkness. 
Suddenly  the  moon,  as  he  thought, 


appearing  from  behind  a  cloud, 
lighted  up  the  glen  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  noontide.  He  saw  Miriam 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  witch- 
thorn,  her  head  bowed  on  her 
hands.  He  approached,  and  spoke 
to  her,  but  there  was  no  reply ;  he 
touched  her  hand,  it  was  cold  as 
marble ;  he  tried  to  raise  her  face, 
but  she  slipped  from  his  hold,  and 
he  sought  for  her  in  vain.  Then 
he  knew  the  light  was  not  that  of 
the  moon.  It  shone  with  a  fitful 
gleam,  like  that  of  flickering  torches, 
and  had  ceased  to  illumine  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood.  Out  from  the 
old  abbey  came  a  procession  of 
monks,  holding  lights  which  spread 
their  rays  over  the  glen,  but  left 
in  deepest  shadow  a  wide  circle 
round  the  witch-thorn,  where  Miriam 
had  leant.  The  procession  swept 
noiselessly  by,  chanting  a  requiem 
for  the  dead.  He  stood  transfixed 
till  the  last  torch  faded.  He  called 
on  the  name  of  Miriam,  stretching 
out  his  hands  in- vain.  A  wind 
went  moaning  through  the  trees. 
In  fright  and  horror  he  cried  again, 
"  Miriam,  Miriam."  Then  he  seemed 
to  stumble  in  the  dark,  and  fell 
down — down. 

With  a  start  he  awoke,  the  drops 
of  perspiration  standing  on  his  fore- 
head. It  was  some  minutes  before 
he  could  believe  it  was  only  a  dream. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  raised  him- 
self, and  looked  towards  the  window. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  through 
the  half-closed  shutters*  At  that 
moment  the  clock  beean  to  strike. 
He  counted  it,  could  it  be  only 
eleven  ?  He  had  hardly  been  asleep 
half-an-hour. 

The  horror  of  the  dream  still 
lingered.  He  rose,  and  opening  the 
window,  let  the  cool  night  air  fan 
his  feverish  temples.  Gradually 
the  terror  faded.  Then  he  re- 
membered it  was  just  the  hour  at 
which  he  had  watched  last  night ;  and, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  flash,  the  thought 
shot  into  his  mind,  not  that  he  would 
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do  M>  t)iis  nii^ht  also,  but  that  he 
wiiiiKniiriiKt'lf  ^o  to  i)it'  Black  Glen, 
ami  iiK'ct  Miriam  then*,  inliould  she 
come. 

From  the  in>tuiit  the  thought 
htruck   liiiii   it  uas  tiniilv  fixetl  in 

m 

his  iiiiiid,  ijceilin^  no  coiihideratiun. 
lie  iire>>eil  ()iiii-kly,  and  by  inrann 
lit'  :i  in-e  that  ht«Hid  c1i>m*  to  hit* 
wiminw,  eonlrive«l  to  s\%in^  himself 
to  the  ground. 

Avuuiint;  the  uutonlit  avenue,  ho 
tor>k  a  ert>p8  ])ath  anion^  the  treen 
and  i:raA.<*.  The  bird:*,  ^lartletl  by 
his  ap|)riiach,  ilew  in  a  eUaid  from 
the  tM[*s  nt'  the  treeii.  Stran!;e 
ru»tlinL:s  inet  his  tan*.  (>nei*  he 
vtop|Htl.  tiiinkini;  he  heard  a 
eauliMiis  foottttrp  htealiiii;  away 
ani«>ni;  the  tirokeii  brani*he«  that 
lay  on  the  ground  hinee  the  htonii 
(it  la.-t  ii'::ht.  In  a  tVw  niinntt-H  he 
li.'id  h  It  the  i^ntunds.  and  wuk  on 
the  ri  :iij,  walkmi;  b\%iUiy  toMard« 
the  lilai-k  (iirli. 

'I hr  Hiiitin  Ma-*  nhiint  half  way  in 
tlie  laa\rns.  aitd  !*{Hdi!ih<:  a  »ho\\er 
i>r  Ml\ir  I'Vtr  fill- j:iL'L'«'d  niuuntains 
and  iiUL;i>  rork:*,  >;.intni::  d«iwn  a 
y:i\\i.ihi;  |>rt'i'i|  U'l*.  aii«l  whitenini; 
till'  r:i)'id  ^t^latl.«,  wliii-h.  HW4>llen 
bv  tri*  late  r  m.  ^u^lll  d  with  A 
lu-apM-.  thrtati  hii.i;  niiiriiMir  uvrr 
thtir  -'i-ny  Irii-.  Aided  by  the 
l"riiiji:.\  1  .:''.t.  OiM-n  tiireadi-d  the 
d:ini:i  rou'*    nitruMi'U'>    ol*   the    wuv 

m 

tiii  !.!■  i;:i:i»rd  ti.r  t  iitraniT  id  the 
dark  \:)1' .  1  hrn.  liiidmi;  adii-ii  to 
tilt'  ::i  i.tli-  bi-ani«  tii:il  had  •guided 
hen  -II  far,  in  |  lunvit-d  into  ita 
iitj-rh*.  :ii.d  i::ri  I'ti'ii  liis  htepi 
pIi.i  u'-t  iiT  t'r.r  w  .li"! -thorn. 

1  i.i  ::1' n  was  ion::,  a-.d  hi*  had  a 
L'«  •  •!  u.i%  t>»  ::n.  Ak  <m*  aiiiaiiifd, 
tl.«-  1  !f:.-i-  Mlence  and  M-iiiudr  if 
t!.(-  ]':i<i*  I  I  r:iiiie  »Mtii!.  It  \iat 
l.<  t  iirv  .  r.:ii.:iry  MUisee.  !}.••  !»ilt'net* 
i>(  a  r*  •■■M.  «<r  !*ii<  h  as  i'c:.l<i  f\iT  bv; 
klio-Aii  :.  tiir\.iM.it\  III  aii\  huiiiaii 
hahitali-ri.  ll  ua**  1:ki*  ihat  of  a 
df?»rt.  i>r  a  M-puKliFr  i*l«iit  in  by 
ni^i^BiVf  uaiis  i>f  »if(ii*  :  i.urrioli*, 
o««-rpowrrnii;. 


Step  by  Ktep  the  »badow»  deep- 
ened vet  more.  On  either  tide  tvo 
prt*cipitou8  black  hilU  rote  up  to 
the  vkv,  and  it  was  oulv  bv  rarer 
and  yet  fainter  glimpu*a  that  any 
moonbeams  struggled  throii|*h. 
Now  and  then  they  n*at(*d  on  the  fan- 
taHtietrtvs,  which  at  intenrals  Martrd 
up  abruptly  in  the  path.  St  ranee 
dwarf  trees,  twisted  into  ererr 
variety  of  weird  siiape,  gnarled  and 
Htunted  in  their  growth  for  want  of 
the  invigorating  intluenco  of  the 
HUH.  Dark  iihadowa  flitted  acroaa 
tiie  crtiuntl.  Kain-cpririkled  furae 
and  brambles  ehoke«l  the  path,  and 
huge  stones  lay  about. 

At  !ust  he  came  upon  the  oid 
abbey,  a  blackened  pile,  tho  win* 
diiwa  and  doorways  tilled  up  with 
rank  i^niss  and  nettles.  A  rar  of 
moonlight  rested  on  the  ruiur4 
^'able,  but  the  blighted  wit  eh -thorn 
bemde  it,  undiT  which  Owen  now 
took  his  htaiui,  was  in  rhado.  It 
was  haid  that  when  the  moon  waa 
in  her  zenith  and  nt reamed  OTcr  it. 
this  tn'e  cast  no  shadow  on  the 
ground. 

Hen*,  in  the  eold  night  air,  Owen 
waited,  and  ii'^trned  fur  any  sound  : 
but  only  the  hoot  of  an  owl  from 
the  adjoin ini:  ruins  broke  the  awful 
silence.  SiUne  time  passed — he  did 
not  kuiiw  exactly  how  long,  for  there 
was  not  hutUcient  light  to  aee  tlie 
hour  bv  iiis  watch,  but  it  aeenied  to 
him  an  endless  time. 

As  he  looked  up  and  down  the 
gloomy  Solitude,  the  thought  of  hia 
dream  recurred  to  hia  mind,  and 
Miniethini:  of  the  feeling  with  which 
he  'lad  wakened,  aifain  took  poaaea 
sion  t>t  him. 

It  was  a  sudden  impulse  that  hftj 
It-:  Inin  thither;  and  now  that  he 
had  time  to  consider  it,  he  beigaa 
to  tVel  half  asiianii-d  of  the  errand 
th:it  had  hnuicht  him,  and  waa 
thiiikiii^  of  letnrning,  had  aetuallj 
nio\ed  a  t'i'\%  ftt'p*.  when  the  a|^ 
|M*a ranee  ot  a  li::un*,  at  some  dia- 
tance,    coming    along     the     patbii 
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caught  his  eye,  and  rooted  his  feet 
to  the  spot.  The  next  instant,  he 
quickly  concealed  himself  behind 
part  of  the  ruin,  and  through  a 
little  opening,  looked  out. 

The  figure  came  along  quickly, 
but  often  paused,  and  looked  be- 
hind and  around.  He  was  at  first 
uncertain,  amid  the  deep  gloom, 
whether  it  were  a  man  or  a  woman, 
but  as  it  approached  nearer,  and 
again  stopped,  he  was  able  to 
decide  that  it  was  a  woman  en- 
veloped in  a  dark  cloak.  He  had 
only  time  to  observe  this,  when, 
suddenly  turning,  she  fled  swiftly 
down  the  glen. 

Owen  sprang  out,  and  rushed 
after  her.  The  faster  he  pursued 
the  faster  she  ran.  On,  through 
the  furze  and  tangled  underwood. 
The  bare  branches  crackled  be- 
neath the  flying  feet.  The  owls 
and  night-birds  flew  from  tree  and 
bush,  uttering  discordant  cries  of 
affright.  On,  through  the  thick 
shadows.  Was  it  Miriam  he  was 
pursuing  ?  The  figure  seemed 
taller,  and  the  movements  were  not 
like  her8.  He  redoubled  his  speed. 
He  would  penetrate  the  mystery  at 
any  hazard,  discover  who  this  woman 
was  that  came  to  the  glen  at  mid- 
night, and  clear  his  beloved  Miriam 
from  all  shadow  of  suspicion.  How 
fast  she  fled  !  how  noiselessly !  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  boughs 
made  no  sound  under  her  feet. 
An  ominous  horror  seized  him. 
Was  it  a  human  form  at  all,  or 
some  witch-fiend  that  haunted  the 
place  ? 

He  was  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
valley  now.  The  figure  had  disap- 
peared from  his  view.  He  emerged 
in  time  to  see  it  vanish  down  a  hol- 
low, in  a  direction  which  could  not 
by  any  means  lead  to  Ashfield.  He 
followed  quickly ;  but  not  a  living 
creature  was  visible  anywhere.  He 
ran  on  for  a  few  minutes,  then  stood 
still  and  looked  around.  The  view 
was  open,  and  the  moonlight  clear ; 


he  could  see  far  ahead,  but  nothing 
stirred.  It  was  unaccountable,  yet 
to  proceed  further  was  useless. 
Betracing  his  steps,  he  turned  home- 
wards, and  soon  was  in  the  avenue. 

Instead  of  entering  as  he  had 
lefl,  he  bethought  him  of  the  dining- 
room  window  as  a  readier  means  of 
ingress,  and  opening  it  cautiously, 
he  passed  through  into  the  hall  and 
upstairs. 

As  he  went  by  the  door  of 
Miriam's  room,  the  moonlight 
streamed  through  the  chinks.  He 
stood  still  for  an  instant  before  it, 
then,  as  if  impelled  by  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  handle,  and  opened  the  door 
a  very  little  way.  As  he  did  so,  a 
faint  sound  caught  his  ear,  like  the 
moan  of  a  person  who  turns  in  sleep, 
disturbed,  but  not  fully  awakened. 
In  the  same  moment  a  few  mur- 
mured words  reached  him.  He  could 
not  distinguish  what  they  were ;  but 
it  was  enough,  he  had  heard  Miriam's 
voice ;  she  was  there  asleep.  Noise- 
lessly closing  the  door,  he  passed  on 
to  his  own  room,  and,  thoroughly 
wearied  out,  threw  himself  on  the 
bed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   WEDDING    DAT. 

From  the  night  of  his  visit  to  the 
Black  Glen,  all  Owen's  doubts  of 
Miriam  completely  vanished.  He 
wrote  to  Annie,  saying  that  she  was 
under  a  mistake,  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained positively  it  was  not  Miriam 
who  went  to  the  glen,  but  some  one 
else,  he  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover who.  He  did  not  explain 
how  he  had  come  by  this  know- 
ledge. 

His  manner  to  Miriam  now  be- 
came more  fond  and  tender  than 
ever,  as  if  he  would  atone  to  her 
for  the  suspicions  he  had  suffered 
to  enter  his  mind.  And  the  days 
that  followed  were  the  calmest  and 
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happici«t  be  had  known  for  a  long 
time. 

The  moniin^  of  the  wedding 
dawned  prupitinusly,  with  a  eh>ud- 
leM  sky  and  bright  lunBliine,  and 
that  clear,  fresh  atmosphere  which 
has  so  ex hili rating  an  elfect  on  the 
spirits. 

When  Owen  came  downstairs, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  breakfast 
room,  for  it  was  early,  lie  went  to 
the  window,  and  raised  it  to  pluck 
a  few  snowdrops  that  had  just 
opened  their  petals,  to  olFer  to 
Miriam.  As  he  walked  to  the  table 
to  arrange  them,  he  noticed  a  letter 
lying  on  it.  It  was  addressed  to 
himself,  and  a  frown  gathered  f>n 
his  brow  as  he  perceived  Annie*s 
writing.  Her  letters  had  brought 
him  nothing  but  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  late.  He  delayed  a  few  moments, 
htddini;  it  in  his  hand,  glanced  at 
the  Min-lit  lawn  without,  and  the 
snoMiirops  before  him,  then  MohIv 
brnke  the  envelope  and  unf« tided 
the  pu)  rr.  As  he  n*Ad,  the  eloud 
spn-aii  darker  and  thicker  over  his 
cuuntemiiice,  so  bright  a  few  mo- 
ment.«  since.  The  wimU  that  pro- 
duced I  i  1  i .-i  e  llV  e I  w ere  I hese  : — 

*'Owen,  t»nce  nmn*  I  implore 
you.  brt'ore  it  in  quite  too  late,  to 
a!*k  Miriam  uliat  trvst  shi*  keen-*  bv 
tilt*  W]tt*!;-th<irn  in  thf  lilaek  (flen, 
at  nihini^lit.  A<4  \ofi  value  }our 
own  tiitiire  linp|»ine!«!»,  ai.d  byeterv- 
thiLi:  y<>u  liolii  mo»t  saereil.  1  ctm- 
juff  yr-u  in»t  to  Ki»  brtore  <io<i's 
altar t« -I !:iy, without  having n*t*eived 
friiMi  ].' r  a  full  explanation.-^ 
Annie." 

Oue:t  ha<l  hardly  linished  reading 
uLen  till-  ii>Mir  nprnrii,  and  Mrs. 
(ieraril.uitii  r«imr  otiier  members  «if 
tlji*  !ai:iu\  < Mt-n-d  the  r«.H>m.  He 
ha^tiU  tiiru!<t  the  nute  into  his 
|:««-ii«-:.     Miriam  had  nut  appeared. 

Ill-  wa**  .•standi ti^  alone,  atter  the 
ot:.'  r^  ha<i  g  'Uc  away,  leaning  his 
ariL-«  t'U  tlti*  nianttl(-i«.ce,  his  In  ad 
resti:.^  r>n  them,  when  a  light,  sud- 


den touch  startled  him,  and  raising 
himself  quickly,  he  saw  Miriam  be- 
side him,  all  in  a  cloud  of  fleecy 
white,  her  great  black  eyes  gleam- 
ing out  from  beneath  toe  tciI,  like 
dark  torches,  the  rest  of  her  face 
pale  as  marble,  and  set.  Yet  there 
was  a  peculiar,  wild  loveliness,  witb 
something  almost  unearthly  in  ita 
character  about  her. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  holding 
her  at  amrs  length,  gazed  search- 
]nt;ly,  half  sternly,  into  her  face. 
She  bore  the  scrutiny  for  a  few 
moments,  then  threw  herself  on  hia 
breast  with  a  wordless,  passionate 
cry,  and  clung  to  him  desperately, 
it  seemed. 

"Oh,  Owen,  my  darling,  my 
darling  !  '*  she  breathed  out» 
in  accents  of  such  Tehement  in- 
tensity that  they  thrilled  throtigh 
his  whole  being.  *'  My  love  for  you 
is  so  great  that  I  don  t  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  I  sometimes  think 
it  will  kill  me,  if  nothing  else  doeo. 
Do  1  weary  you  with  it?  Shall  I 
ever  weary  you  P  Krer!  Ah!  that 
is  thihkuig  of  the  future,  and  wliat 
have  1  to  do  with  the  future?  It  ia 
dark— all  dark.  You  arc  mine  now, 
anil  I  am  yours.  I  would  protract 
this  iiionit-nt  for  ever,  if  I  i*ould.'* 

"  Why,  deare.-t  ?  "  Owen  naked 
tenderly,  as  he  folded  her  closer  in 
his  arms,  startled  bv  this  sudden 
outburst,  accustomed  as  he  waa  to 
the  wild  fondness  of  this  strange 
girl.  '*  In  an  hour  will  there  not 
be  fuller  happiness,  when  the  worda 
have  U'en  s|H>ken  which  none  can 
put  aside !  ** 

''None?  Ah,  I  don*t  know. 
Death  could.*' 

Owen  started. 

**  Death  !  What  makes  you  men- 
tion it  ?  It  is  a  thing  in  the  dia- 
tance.  We  are  young.  Why  should 
we  think  of  it  r  What  on  ill- 
omened  word  to  utter  on  your 
nuirning,  my  darling  Miriam ! 

Siie  was  silent,  still  dinging 
closely  to  him. 
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"  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you,  Miriam,"  he  said,  after  three  or 
four  minutes. 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  garden, 
where  no  one  will  be  likely  to  dis- 
turb us?" 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
at  him  steadily,  with  a  sad,  half 
reproachful  gaze. 

**  It  is  nothing  very  important," 
he  continued,  almost  apologetically. 
"You  wil^  think  me  foolish,  no 
doubt,  perhaps  I  shall  lower  my- 
self  in  your  estimation.  Still,  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  your  own 
lips,  although  I  know " 

"  Not  now,"  she  interrupted. 
''It  is  late.  There  is  no  time. 
Hush,  is  not  that  Mrs.  Gerard 
calling  me?" 

"  Miriam,  Miriam,  where  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I  must  go."  She  pulled  her 
hands  from  his  slight  detaining 
pressure,  and  was  hastening  away>. 

"  Wait  one  instant,  Miriam,"  he 
called.  "  Let  me  give  you  these 
snowdrops  that  I  pulled  for  you." 
He  turned  to  the  table  where  they 
still  lay.  "  No,  they  are  withered," 
he  said ;  "  of  no  use." 

"  Ah,  withered  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  pain. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still, 
then  sprang  back  to  him,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  once  more 
about  his  neck,  kissed  him  with 
wild  energy.  Another  instant  and 
she  was  gone ;  but  that  pressure, 
so  full  of  tenderness,  passion,  and 
despair,  that  it  might  have  been 
a  last  embrace,  yet  lingered  on  his 
lips. 

The  peasantry  gathered  to  see 
the  wedding;  but  no  congratula- 
tions or  blessings  met  the  ears  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
people  looked  on  in  silence,  and 
the  ominous  expression  of  their 
countenances  bore  no  reflection  of 
the  brightness  of  the  morning. 

When  the  service  was  over,  those 
whohad  entered  the  church  gathered 


in  knots,  and  talked  in  hushed  tones 
about  the  deportment  of  the  bride, 
how  she  had  gazed  about  the  church, 
with  those  large,  weird,  black  eyes 
of  hero  wide  open,  as  if  it  were  no 
sacred  place,  and  ''no  bride  were 
she."  Even  during  the  prayers, 
when  she  knelt  before  the  altar, 
her  .glances  wandered  wide  around, 
and  rested  on  the  faces  of  those 
about,  as  if  she  were  seeking,  with 
fearful  apprehension,  for  something 
or  some  one. 

*'  Holy  Virgin,  it  wasn't  right," 
they  whispered.  "  They  never  saw 
a  bride  like  that  before,"  and  feared 
"  no  good  would  come  of  it." 

But  an  hour  hence,  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  where  a  banquet  was 
prepared  for  the  tenantry,  when 
good  cheer  was  passing  round,  and 
wine  was  flowing,  such  bodings 
were  not  remembered  by  many, 
and  the  old  walls  rang  with  joyous 
shouts,  as  long  life  and  happiness 
were  drunk  to  the  wedded  pair,  in 
brimming  goblets. 

It  had  been  settled  that  they 
should  go  to  France  to  pass  a  few 
months,  for  this  was  Miriam's  wish. 
They  were  to  start  on  the  journey 
immediately  after  the  wedding- 
breakfast.  Miriam — who,  pale  and 
silent,  sat  beside  her  husband — rose, 
as  soon  as  etiquette  would  allow, 
and  left  the  room  to  prepare  for 
departure.  Mrs.  Gerard  followed, 
but  Miriam  pleaded  a  wish  to  be 
left  alone  for  au  hour,  that  she  was 
tired,  and  wanted  to  recover  her- 
self. She  would  come  down  re- 
freshed and  ready  to  set  out,  then, 
she  said.  "You  won't  be  angry 
with  me;"  and  she  smiled  as  she 
closed  the  door. 

"She  is  over-excited,"  Mrs. 
Gerard  thought ;  "  that  is  why  she 
looks  so  pale;  it  is  better  she 
should  be  alone  for  a  while." 

The  travelling  carriage  was  at 
the  door,  had  been  there  for  more 
than  half-an-hour,  but  the  bride 
had    not    yet    appeared,    though 
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nearly  twii-p  the  time  HtipuIatLMi 
for  lind  i^iMic  by. 

Mn«.  (ifranl  Mi*iit  ami  knockfd 
nt  tlif  ti(»i)r  of  hiT  nxini.  whirli  »\iv 
|H»nvivivi  w:id  l(H*k«'ii.  (ri*ttini^  no 
reply  p!h»  riini*!ii(li*fl  Miririin  inii«*t 
Im'  ttleepiiiir,  and  vhe  knockiMl  IniukT 
to  riiiii«c  lier.  Still  no  niiswer. 
Ai;:iiii  and  attain  she  repeat tsi  the 
puinnmn^,  and  cilled  Mirianrri 
name.  Other:i  came,  and  l<md 
throii>;h  the  huiiite  vibrated  the 
sliarp.  alarmed  »umin«>n9.  tStill 
nifthini:  but  nilence. 

Lottkinj;  up  frum  without  they 
Kiw  that  the  \iimlow  td*  tin*  ri>oin 
wait  thrown  wide  open,  ami  ob- 
served--witli  a  pudden  suspicion 
and  tear  different  from  brfure — 
that  n  ladder,  whieh  lind  been 
plai'i*'!  a*;.iiiiHt  tht*  juiji*  of  the  hniiHc 
fiir  Mii:hr  repairs,  was  nin\«*d,  and 
leatit  dinvtiy  under  thi*  tiinduw. 
It  w  i"*  n'Mi»Nod  to  drlay  no  loiii>er, 
but  t»ri'ak  tt|HMi  the  dtnir  tif  the 
r»i»iii. 

Tr.e  MTvnnt-*,  full  of  eurio:*ltv 
and  Mi:ne  t«Tr«ir  n*  to  tihat  Hi£;ht 
thf  (>•  (Vi'.n*:  «'f  the  door  w«iuld 
n*vral,  ran  t'nr  ttinl-.  In  a  few 
niinuti-<«  I  hi*  *u**\r  wan  f«iri-i*«l.    Thev 

• 

ru-hrd  in  Hith  beatinj  hrart:*  and 
par.:d  far*"*,  thett  pau-if  d.  an>i  Uniked 
appnlit-n^i^t'ly  nmnd.  Nothiiii; 
terr.bli-  aiipi-:ire>I,  iintliwii;  but 
varan I'v.  >«»  Miriini  was  \t'*ihle. 
Trie  r-  •*ti  remaifii-d  a^  thrv  ha^l 
M*i-n  i!  \a<.  Miriain'ii  travritini; 
dri  .■".  lav  till  ihi-  bnl.  n'adv  t«»  put 
•  tj  >*"ii'  had  p)in',  t':f!i.  ill  (jer 
bri'ia'  attjrf;  and  «hilin  r  :  W  'uM 
Hr.r  ri  V.r:.  '  Hal  !»hr  bri  :i  t:jli*'n 
a.*.jv  :ijiij,-t  her  will.  **r  l:  '!n*  i»f 
hi  r  "v\ii  ai'i'i.rl  r  If  sn.  \iii\r 
T:.'  ;.  i  I'lvt'il  at  f.ich  nt'ht*r  in  hi'- 
h:.  :t  r  >.' I.!.  a!id  kn«w  i.nt  \i  i.at 
Wi»r.'.««   X-t   «;i:;Vi. 

i>"  v:  ••  I  r«.  when  t*  »•  witrd  raine 
ll.at  t  .!•  -r.  !•■  wa*  i:  *:.•■.  ih-  w»d  iin;* 
'jii-  •?•  -!  i  ::i  L*r  •u|."«  a!i  I  t.ilki*d 
III  \'t  \  L'?".»'"  t  'n*"*,  but  Ci*  ».  i  n)ake 
n»  -i.-jf-t    I'l. 

I'l  t:.i     »«r-.a!.tft'  hail  a   uh'^pi-r 


■roue,  firMt  breathed  by  one  voice, 
then  taken  up  by  others,  and  snelU 
iii^  nion*  dintinet,  and  bmder  and 
loudrr  till  all  j«»int*d,  '*Try  the 
witeh-thorn  in  the  Black  Cilen,  'lis 
then-  the  bride  will  be  found." 
Anil  at  lens;th,  when  house,  f;n»uud«, 
every  plaee  in  the  Tieinity  hnd  bet^n 
tried  in  vain,  the  advice  was  actually 
full«>wed.  nnt\  a  party  led  by  Owen — 
%t\'  ulioiie  ferlin^H  it  would*  k>e  siipt«r- 
tlou.t  to  .«p(  ak — set  out  for  the  Hlack 
tilen. 

Tiie  sliort  wintry  dav  was  rapidly 
drawini;  to  a  cIom*.  J'he  suui^hiur 
ha  i  lon^  ai*i>  c«*aKed,  and  twilii;ht 
wan  t;ath«*rin^.  A  dr.z'liui;  mm 
hai]  begun  to  tall,  and  a  muumful 
wind  waded  iIoau  the  mouiitaia 
detileti. 

Ah  they  proceeded,  scarcvl^*  m 
Word  wa!«  uttered.     They  could   not 

m 

interpret,  even  to  themnelvea,  the 
va:{ue  thoui:hts  and  fears  that  were 
in  their  nniiils.  much  less  to  each 
othiT.  Thf  only  thin^;  they  iMuld 
do  wa**  til  pn*sson,  thinking;  as  little 
a:«  nii^iht  be.  and  tind  a  si)ccdy  aq. 
ttwcr  if  ]M(i!*ible.  So  in  sileucv  the 
glfii  wa.i  reached,  the  witch- thorn 
^a:ncd  at  lrn:;tii.  The  bare  brmnchee 
nf  till*  biii:hl«'d  tree  swayed  slomly 
abiiiit  in  liie  wind,  with  a  creaking 
noiM  -. 

()Mt*n  sprani*  forward,  half  ei- 
ptctiiii:  t«i  i*«'i>  Miriam  sittiii|*  b«v 
neath  it.  a-  he  had  neen  hi*r  in  hia 
drram :  but  no  Miriam  ap|H'ar«Hl. 
TiM'v  entered  the  old  abbe\.  Ther 
had  brou;:fit  lanterns,  for  the  gloi>ni 
of  the  plaee  was  inten!«e,  and  as  the 
li>:hts  held  aloft  flashed  on  the 
ernmblin:!,  mildewed  walls,  an«l 
illii'i.iiied  t!ie  (mle,  anxious  fices  of 
the  !«eek«T!<.theeiriH*t  pr«Mluced — had 
there  bt*eii  any  watcher  calm  enough 
to  obi^en'e  it — was  start  line  IQ  the 
e\tr'*int>.  Anil  now.  down  the  long 
ai«l**  t'le  name  i^f  .M iriani  ran f;«  clear 
and  >>harp.  It  res"unded  throuf;h 
tiie  t^leii.  \\h  i-*e  deep  sdence  liuinan 
\oii'e.  rale  \u  a  we.  struck  whisper, 
had  dared    nut  to  break  fur 
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But  the  only  answer  was  from  the 
mountain  echoe8,  which  repeated 
the  name,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the 
place  mocked  at  the  vain  searchers. 
Suddenly  a  cry  arose  of  such  anguish 
and  despair,  that  all  grew  silent,  and 
shuddered,  as  they  heard  it. 

"  Miriam,  my  bride,  my  wife !  *' 

It  was  not  like  the  expectant  cry 
of  one  who  seeks,  and  waits,  hoping 
for  an  answer ;  rather  the  exclama-* 
tion  of  him  who  discovers  that  what 
he  sought  for  has  passed  beyond 
his  reach  for  ever. 

They  rushed  to  the  spot  whence 
the  cry  came.  Owen  bent  above 
the  shallow  stream  which  flowed  be- 
side the  witch-thorn,  and  supported 
something  white  in  his  arms.  As 
they  held  the  lights  forward,  they 
quickly  perceived  that  it  was  a 
human  form,  all  in  white,  except  for 
a  dark  cloak  or  shawl  which  clung 
about  the  shoulders.  The  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  drooped  over 
Owen's  arm,  the  long  dense  hair, 
dripping  with  water,  streamed  down, 
and  a  white  face — though  scarce 
whiter  than  when  they  had  seen 
it  last  —  looked  up  to  the  sky, 
Miriam's. 

"  Dead !  is  she  dead  ?"  they  cried, 
pressing  forward — "  Drowned.'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  Owen  answered, 
hoarsely,  waving  them  aside,  and 
laid  the  motionless  form  on  the 
grass,  still  supporting  it  as  he  knelt 
on  the  ground.  One  round,  pale 
arm  hung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
they  perceived  that  the  finger  wore 
no  wedding-ring,  but  a  purple  circle 
marked  the  spot,  as  if  it  had  been 
torn  off  by  force. 

"Look,"  cried  Mr.  Gerard,  "there 
arc  livid  marks  on  the  temple,  too ; 
see,  there  on  the  right  temple. 
Violence  has  been  used.  How  did 
you  find  her?"  to  Owen. 

"  Lying  in  the  water,"  he  replied, 
"  but  with  her  head  resting  on  the 
bank.  She  is  not  dead,"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  *'  there  is  a  faint 
beating  at  the  heart.     I  can  feel  it 


distinctly.  She  is  only  stunned  by 
some  blow,  and  benumbed  from 
Ijing  in  the  water.  Let  aid  be  got 
at  once,  or  bring  her  from  here. 
Ko  time  must  be  lost." 

Mr.  Gerard,  half  doubting  Owen's 
words,  in  presence  of  that  death- 
like aspect,  pressed  his  hand  on 
the  girl's  cold  wrist.  After  a  few 
moments  he  thought  he  felt  a  very 
slight,  flickering  motion,  so  feeble, 
indeed,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible ; 
still,  he  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it 
was  enough,  life  was  there,  though 
at  any  instant  the  lingering  spark 
might  die  out.  But  while  that 
feeble  fluttering  lasted,  hope  might 
flutter  too,  although  as  feeblv. 

They  laid  her  in  the  chamber 
which  she  had  quitted  in  the  morn- 
ing in  health,  her  white  robes  fresh 
and  unsullied  as  a  bride's  should  be. 
Now  they  were  torn  and  wet,  and 
all  drooping  like  herself,  beyond 
possibility  of  restoration,  as  perhaps 
she  was  too. 

The  country  people  looked  on 
coldly  as  she  was  carried  into  the 
house,  and  shook  their  heads.  The 
demon  that  she  had  leagued  herself 
with  to  bewitch  Owen  Gerard  bad 
forsaken  her  now,  they  said,  and 
destroyed  her. 

The  doctor  held  out  but  little 
hope  of  her  recovery.  Still,  he  did 
not  declare  it  impossible;  but  she 
might  die  in  a  few  hours,  he  said, 
or  live  and  never  regain  her  reason* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   HYSTSBT   EXPLAINED. 

While  Miriam  lay  unconscious, 
inquiries  were  set  on  foot  in  hope 
of  unravelling  the  mystery  that 
hung  over  her  condition.  There 
were  some  who  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  all  inquiries  would  meet 
with  no  result,  that  the  act  was 
Miriam's  own.  But  Owen  was 
decided  in  rejecting  this  idea,  and 
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it  appvarod,  fnun  infiirination  re- 
Ci-ivrii  tlie  tulloMJii;  tiu  ruiii^,  that 
be  ^»as  ri^lit  in  doing  no. 

Tlio  iiiglit  vi'  till*  fatal  Wi'ddin^- 
dav  a  8traii<:e  ni:iii  liad  eiitt-red  tlio 
iifxt  vill.i{;i',  ^liidi  ^as  at  a  cun- 
»idiT»bK*  distaiKv,  and  8top|iing  ut 
oiif  lift  lie  i'abiiiii,  n'qui.'>ttMl  a  iii^ht*8 
Iudf;in^.  Hi*  looki'd  much  tutigucd, 
an  if  hi*  had  cunie  a  ^n*ut  way,  and 
thi*  kind  -  liearted  peaHuiittf  were 
about  to  bid  hiiii  welcome  wurnilv, 
when  thev  obiter ved  htuinn,  like 
blood,  on  his  clothes  and  handtf. 
They  be:;au  to  think,  too.  there  was 
Something  very  hiit;;iilar  in  his 
manner,  and  they  rtTii>ed  to  give 
him  shelter.  Not  auan\  apparent Iv, 
of  tl.e  cuii!*e,  the  i>tniii&;i-r  Huu^ht 
elneuhero  for  admit tuiuv,  but  with 
the  sime  n*.'(uit  in  every  itii«tance; 
none  would  allow  hi:ii  to  enter. 

Tlicv  tiiouviht  no  m>re  of  him 
till  next  moriiin^,  when  :i  cry  was 
raiiK'd  tiiat  a  man  h;td  jif«t  been 
foutid,  burnt  ti»  de.kth.  \u  ii  iiiiie-kiin 
in  the  vicinity.  Tlini,  rt'coili-cting 
their  visitor  of  lii!«t  ni^hi.  th«':*e  at 
wluve  dwt-lliiii;N  he  had  railed,  ran 
to  the  :*pot.  with  tl.f  i>i«-a  that  it 
mi;:ht  be  ihr  >aiiie.  Hv  ntran^  of 
the  dtv!<{i.  |Mirlii»n!«  of  mIiIcIi  were 
nuhuriu  d.  and  i>t  rn  r  ti>linionv.  thev 
Wi-re  iptiekiy  able  !■'  dreidf  that  it 
wa.H  ind'Td  tftK  It  wa*«  fvident 
that  till  bt  inj;  n-tu-cd  l-»il;;in:;:*  by 
nil.  and  ai  tlie  n;jl.t  iiail  brcMme 
iiitfnt»f-ly  ci'ld,  he  h.id  M'U::ht  refu:;e 
in  till'  itriit-kiiii.  f<'r  ^akt'  ot  the 
warii.t'i,a[.>i  w  i.tlt- ^'.c^|•iIl;:.  had  met 
hill  f.it'-. 

A  wiijilii  g-riiig,  !kli^ht!y  staint-d 
wilii  MiH  il.  :\ui\  a  h  iter,  ui.r.ni- 
suii.i  d,  thi'liirh  i:ri-a:]\  fcurelitd, 
wm'  Itiii.d  in  hi!«  piK'ket.  \Vh>-n 
the  ni.:;  wa.H  ^hl•wn  to  Owen, 
he  in:tiii-iiiatelv  reei>i*i.i/ed  it  ai» 
Miriai:.';*  uiarria^e  rin<;;  and  thr 
cuutent.'*  i*f  till'  Icttt  r  pru\ed  l>4*y«ind 
a  doubt,  that  il  wajt  the  miirilrn*r— - 
or  wouUUIm  murderer — ct  Miriam 
tht'T  hail  fttund.  Thf  ni'tr  was  fruni 
Miriam  her>clf,  bearing  the  date  of 


tlie  day  previous  to  her  marriage. 
It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  will  meet  you  at  the  wilch« 
thorn  to-morrow-,  at  the  hour  you 
name.  1  can  only  stay  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  remember  your  pn>- 
mir«e,  that  it  is  the  last  meeting  you 
will  ever  aatk,  and  that  vou  will 
never  seek  to  look  on  my  face  again. 
When  1  leave  this  country  to- 
morrow,  you  have  promised  not  to 
follow  me  whither  1  go.  Do  not 
forget  that,  nor  ever  strive  to  learn 
w  hat  becomes  of  me.  Tou  sail  for 
Anntralia  next  week ;  vou  have 
promised,  and  all  is  to  be  forgotten, 
i  wish  y4)u  had  not  insisted  on  thia 
interview.  Was  not  everything 
saiii  at  our  last  meeting  ?  \V*hal 
can  you  want  with  me  more?  You 
know  the  diflieulties  that  beset  no 
in  eomin:*.  Yet  1  have  never  (ailed 
you,  never,  but  oni^e;  and  I  will 
come  tlii:4  time,  1  must,  since  jou 
demand  it  in  the  manner  you  do.— 
Miriam." 

At  the  eini  of  the  letter  waa 
written,  Stephen  Kearney. 

Hut  who  tiiis  Kimrnev  was,  what 

a 

his  eoniiectioii  with  Miriam,  and  hia 
motive  fur  neekini;  her  life,  remained 
a  mystery  whieii  it  see nieti  none  but 
Miriam  hen^elf  could  unfold;  and 
to  the  watcher  Ih'ndini;  abo%*o  that 
eruslicd,  mm  reel  y  bn*athing  form,  it 
np|H-an'd  almnstt  hopeless  to  expect 
that  thiiM*  pale  lips  would  ever  un- 
ci oi^e  to  give  the  ntetled  in  form  a* 
tion.  Neverthi'les!<.  before  long, 
te^timony  wa«  found,  and  tupplietl 
by  Miriam.  lhou;;h  she  lay  motion- 
le>;*  .iiiil  unciiiisciouH  as  ever. 

t>n  her  toilet-table  a  small  book. 
faHteiied  with  a  clasp,  was  found. 
Tiiere  was  nothing  about  it  to 
attract  notice,  till  Owen,  taking 
it  up.  observed  tlut  it  was  manu* 
peript,  the  writing  Miriam's.  It 
was  a  diary  b«*guu,  ho  {lerreived,  bj 
the  date,  while  she  was  in  IlalTp 
with  her  father.  The  first  namo 
tiiat  caught  his  eyes  waa  that  of 
Kearnev. 
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Here,  then,  doubtless,  was  an 
answer  to  the  questions  that  per- 
plexed them,  questions  which, 
should  thej  remain  unanswered, 
must  for  ever  leave  a  shadow  on 
Miriam's  memory,  and  increase  a 
hundred-fold  the  bitterness  of  her 
death.  Burning  with  impatience  to 
learn  all  that  the  book  could  reveal, 
Owen  took  it  to  his  room,  and  began 
to  read,  nor  did  he  cease  till  he  had 
become  possessed  of  its  contents. 

The  first  few  pages  were  taken 
up  with  entries  of  no  importance 
to  the  present  purpose,  but  which 
showed  the  simple,  secluded  life  the 
writer  led,  seeing  scarcely  any  one 
but  her  father.  These  were  varied 
by  snatches  of  reflection,  half  sad, 
half  bright,  as  of  an  ardent,  restless 
spirit  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
from  a  present,  calm,  though  slightly 
tinged  with  a  sombre  hue. 

Over  these  pages,  though  they 
would  have  haa  much  interest  for 
him  at  another  time,  Owen  passed 
lightly  till  he  came  upon  an  entry 
which  chained  his  attention  from 
thenceforth.  And  now,  leaving  him 
to  thread  his  way  through  the  narra- 
tive, and  gradually  discover  the 
information  he  sought,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  it  revealed  may  be 
given. 

The  first  mention  of  Stephen 
Kearney,  was  as  a  frequent  visitor — 
the  only  one — at  the  residence  of 
Miriam's  father,  not,  it  appeared,  a 
favoured  guest.  Miriam's  allusions 
to  the  coldness  of  her  father's 
manner  to  his  visitor,  were  fre- 
quent. He  appeared,  however,  to 
possess  a  singular  influence  over 
her.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  more 
than  double  her  age  seemed  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  love  from 
entering  her  mind.  Indeed,  there 
appeared  somethiug  almost  of  fear 
to  mingle  in  her  thoughts  of  him. 
When  at  length  Kearney  declared 
his  attachment,  and  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  she  was  altogether  taken 
by  surprise,  and  did  not  know  what 


to  answer.  He  pressed  his  suit 
with  vehemence,  and  at  length,  con- 
strained by  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, she  almost  yielded.  But 
on  the  subject  being  mentioned  to 
her  father,  he  resolutely  refused  his 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  told 
Miriam  the  reasons  for  this  refusal, 
which  were  as  follows. 

Before  meeting  with  Mr.  Gerard, 
Miriam's  mother  had  been  betrothed 
to  Stephen  Kearney,  who  was  in 
her  own  rank  of  life,  and  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  faithless- 
ness had  driven  him  almost  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  he  had  vowed 
eternal  vengeance  against  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
bride.  Meeting  the  newly  married 
pair,  he  pronounced  a  dreadful 
curse  upon  their  heads.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  malediction,  uttered  on 
the  threshold  of  tie  church,  had  an 
ill  effect.  Though,  for  a  month  or 
two,  all  seemed  fair,  clouds  soon 
began  to  gather.  Bad  news  came 
from  home,  be  was  disowned  and  dis- 
inherited by  his  family,  on  account 
of  the  match  he  had  made,  and  but 
for  a  small  fortune,  which  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of^  would  have 
been  left  penniless.  Worse  than 
this  followed.  The  fear  began  gra- 
dually to  creep  over  him,  that  the 
marriage,  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
everything,  was  a  mistake.  There 
was  little  real  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  wife.  Disappointed, 
he  devoted  himself  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  in  his  books,  sought  to 
forget  his  blighted  prospects.  He 
was  aroused  suddenly  to  find  that, 
from  whatever  cause,  his  wife's 
mind  had  become  deranged.  Tiiis 
occurred  shortly  before  Miriam's 
birth.  After  that  her  madness  in- 
creased, and  was  pronounced  incur- 
able. Her  death,  in  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  manner,  shortly  fol- 
lowed. Poison  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  cause,  and  supposed  to  be 
administered  by  her  own  hand. 
Her  husband,  however,  found  him- 
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self  cliAr£;c(]  with  her  munliT.  But 
the  i*a!«e  iirver  catne  to  a  trial,  as 
the  rhari^i'  wad  at  oiu*i*  provt-d  to  be 
totally  without  foundatioti.  He 
di»ouvrn'(i  afterwanU  that  it  was 
throut»h  the  ai»eni*y  of  Sti*pl:eii 
Kearnev.  who  had  followed  him  and 
his  wife  when  thev  went  to  Italv, 
that  the  accuriation  had  In-eii  broiii^ht 
at^ainsit  him.  Thoii*;h  defeated, 
Keaniev  htill  vowed  veMm'anee.  He 
conMdered  Mr.  Geranl  iqually 
guilty  either  way.  If  he  had  iiut 
adnlilli^te^ed  the  |Miison,  it  wai«  his 
nef;lfet  and  ill  treat miMit  which  had 
caused  his  wife  to  dei^troy  h erst- If. 
And  he  stwore,  since  the  law  would 
not  as«i«t  hini«  to  avenge  her  with- 
out itM  aid.  ii(H>iitT  or  Inter. 

From  tliat  time  Mr.  (lerard  saw 
nor  heani  nothin^^  of  Kc*arni*y  till  a 
few  niiintliA  baek,  when  he  ealleil 
at  his  n'xidence.  r('(|ue!«tin:^  that 
their  former  en  in  it  v  miu'ht  be  for- 
l^tten.  and  they  hhould  Ih>  friends 
in  future*.  He  had.  dnrin;;  the 
years  that  had  passtd,  gained  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  now  occupied 
a  position  very  different  from  his 
original  one.  Mr.  (lerard  met  this 
olfer  of  friendship  coolly  enough, 
for  he  di!»tru!ited  Kearni'V.  Of  Lite 
he  had  b«*«;un,  from  vari*  uh  sii;n^, 
to  diittru^t  him  niort*  than  evt-r,  and 
deiiin*  the  di^continnane**  ut  his 
visits.  Hf  believed  th;il  Keanie\  *s 
oflV-r  (>f  marriage  to  Miriani  wa^  not 
m.itli*  in  i;ood  faith.  Knowini;  his 
char.u-tcr,  he  believed  that  his 
object  in  wishin*,^  to  <  bt.nin  his 
dau::hti'r*s  hand  wa^,  that  he  nii^ht 
ill-irrat  her,  in  order  to  be  revfn.;ed 
on  him. 

Sotwiihstandin:;  his  ejection, 
Keanit-v  contrived  a  wen  t  inter- 
view  with  .Miriam,  in  whu-h.  tiirrat- 
entn^  t*t  \  rtiduee  a  Iditiunal  pri.ofs 
Ai»aiiisK  iirr  father,  that  wi  i.ld  cause 
bim  to  be  again  arrei»te«i  on  the 
former  ch.irvre,  he  ur^wl  ht-r  to  lly 
wi:h  him.  The  interM.-w  was  dis- 
C(»«i*red  by  her  father,  and  Miriam 
was  freiit  to  her  uncle  in  Ireland. 


Her  Ftatc  of  mind  on  arrivin*:. 
ha^  been  hliowii,  and  how,  gradually, 
a-*  her  lovi*  for  .:er  cousin  grew  up, 
and  no  bad  news  from  Italy  reached 
her.  she  became  calmer  and  hapnier. 

Kearney,  however,  had  not  aban- 
doned his  purpo:i»*.  He  discovere  1 
whither  Miriam  had  gone.  He  ful- 
lowed  her  ;  and  in  the  disguise  ot  n 
wanderini;  Italian  violinist,  ^ainej 
entrance  to  the  Oerards*  hou«o. 
When  he  sang,  Miriam  reco^^niz  mI 
the  voice  that  had  ho  oHcmi  held  ht«r 
in  a  deli:;hted  spell,  now  it  sounded 
ill  her  ears  like  the  death- knell  «ff 
her  happiness.  When  goin*;  awny, 
he  slipped  a  h'ttrr  into  her  hand. 
It  rt-que««ted,  or  rather  commamh-d, 
that  she  should  meet  him  that  night, 
the  hour  mi«liiight,  the  place,  the 
witch-thorn  in  tlie  Black  (tlen.  If 
shi*  tailed  to  come,  he  would  return 
to  Italy  the  m-xt  morning,  and  fuifil 
all  t'^at  he  had  thn.*atened  against 
her  futiifr.  .Mirinm  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  nieettu|;,  and 
the  huur  and  place  chosen  for  it. 
8he  knew  he  had  named  thnt  spot 
because  of  its  intense  hineliness, 
and  it!«  rt*putation,  which  he  doubt* 
less  rt*uienibered.  4if  being  haunt c*d  ; 
so  that  then*  was  no  danger  thev 
would  be  intruded  upon.  Hut  she 
wa^  brave,  and  for  her  father's  sake 
she  n*!«olved  to  go. 

Kearney  met  her  in  the  disguise 
of  a  utoiik,  with  cowl  drawn  o\rr 
his  faiv.  in  onler  that  should  anj 
stray  |H*asant  ehanct*  to  pass  ou  the 
ridge  of  the  overhanging  hill,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  tif  him.  his  super- 
stitious fears  wiiuld  niaki*  him  take 
instant  fli;;ht.  Onct*  more  he  urged 
Miriam  to  elope  with  him.  She 
gave  him  no  liirect  n* ply,  rather  led 
him  to  think  that  she  might  be  per- 
su.ided,  for  s^e  knew  that  her  father 
intended  c|uiiting  Italy, on  a  distant 
tour,  and  lur  objrct  wa«,  at  anjr 
co!it,  to  keep  Kearnev  away  till  be 
slioiild  be  giUiC.  A;*,  however^  the 
>tdl  I  ut  l.im  otT  It-n^er  and  longer, 
he    grew    impatieiit.     But    for    a 
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change  which  she  quickly  discovered 
had  taken  place  ia  his  feelings,  all 
her  excuses  would,  probably,  have 
been  useless.  Bevenge  was  not  now 
his  only  object ;  he  had  learned  to 
love  her,  though  that  gentle  word 
ill  describes  the  fierce  feeling  that 
struggled  in  his  breast.  Once  or 
twice  the  thought  seemed  to  occur 
to  him,  that  she  might  be  deceiving 
bim. 

'*  If  it  is  BO,"  he  cried,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  through  the  darkness  as 
the  idea  struck  him,  ''  beware  ;  you 
think,  perhaps,  that  because  I  love 
you,  1  could  not  injure  you;  don't 
count  on  that.  Even  now  I  scarcely 
know,  sometimes,  whether  I  hate  or 
love  you  most.  "When  you  look 
like  your  father,  as  you  sometimes 
do,  I  hate  you ;  but  when  you  look 
like  her,  1  love  you,"  His  voice, 
as  he  uttered  the  word  love,  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  former  tone.  It  ex- 
pressed well  the  abrupt  transition 
of  feeling  he  described.  *'  But  she 
was  false.  Her  nature  is  in  you ; 
the  current  of  deceit  is  in  your 
veins.  But  if  you  deceive  me,  on 
your  head  will  descend  the  punish- 
ment, both  of  her  falsehood  and 
your  own,  and  your  father  shall  not 
escape  me.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  swear  to  me  by  the  black 
heaven  above  our  heads,  and  the 
earth  beneath  us,  and  all  the  spirits 
of  darkness  that  are  abroad  this 
night  to  hear  your  oath,  that  you 
are  true  to  me." 

As  he  paused,  the  witch-thorn, 
under  which  they  stood,  creaked 
and  groaned  in  the  wind.  The 
tempest  swept  through  the  glen. 
The  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
The  elements  seemed  as  if  mad. 
It  was  that  terrible  night  when 
Owen,  watching  at  his  window,  had 
thought  it  impossible  Miriam  could 
venture  out. 

*'  Oh,  let  me  go,"  she  cried,  "  I 
can  hardly  stand,  and  I  am  wet,  wet 
through.     Ah!  let  me  go.     1  will 


give  you  your  answer  very  soon, 
but  let  me  go  now." 

Something  in  her  voice  or  words 
seemed  to  change  his  mind.  '*  Go, 
then,"  he  said ;  "  if  you  are  playing 
any  game  with  me,  I  will  find 
means  to  discover  it." 

He  let  her  depart. 

The  next  night  was  the  one  of 
Owen's  visit  to  the  glen.  Miriam 
was  already  in  the  grounds  when 
she  saw  him.  She  concealed  her- 
self among  the  shrubbery  till  he 
passed.  Then  re-entered  the  house, 
and  at  her  windo^v  watched,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  for  his  return. 
He  came  at  last.  **  Thank  God ! 
safe,*'  she  murmured,  as  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  she  lav  down.  And 
it  was  the  sound  of  these  words 
that  reached  Owen  as  he  softly  un- 
closed the  door. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that, 
on  the  same  night,  Annie  Blake  had 
also  gone  to  the  glen.  Ni^ht  after 
night  she  had  watched  Miriam  take 
her  way  thither,  and  she  fesolved, 
for  Owen's  sake,  to  discover  her 
object.  On  nearing  the  witch-thorn, 
h9wever,  the  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness of  the  place  overcame  her 
courage.  Her  fears  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  she  could  proceed  no 
farther,  and  fled  back  the  way  she 
had  come.  She  did  not  know  who  it 
was  that  pursued  her.  Terror  lent 
wings  to  her  feet.  On  emerging 
from  the  glen,  she  concealed  herself 
in  a  cave,  the  vicinity  of  which 
Owen  forgot,  and  thus  it  was  he 
lost  sight  of  her. 

When  Miriam  jiet  Kearney  next 
time,  such  a  black  thunder-cloud 
lowered  on  his  brow,  that  she  shrank 
from  him  in  terror.  He  immedi- 
diately  charged  her  with  having 
deceived  him.  He  had  heard  that 
day,  he  said,  that  she  was  about  to 
marry  another ;  and  he  had  seen 
that  other  last  night.  If  he  had 
known  then  who  it  was  that  stood 
so  near  him,  he  would  not  have 
stayed  as  patiently  in  the  abbey ; 
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ber  lover  might  have  repented  his 
midnight  wandering. 

Miriam  tried  to  falter  oat  a  faint 
denial  of  her  engagement.  But  he 
silenced  her  with  a  volley  of  dread- 
ful oaths,  that  seemed  to  leap,  hiss- 
ing like  burning  coals,  from  his  lips. 
Her  extremity  gave  Miriam  courage. 
Though  she  knew  he  might  kill  her, 
if  he  chose,  she  openly  defied  him. 
She  told  him  he  might  go  back  to 
Italy  as  soon  as  he  pleased ;  her 
father  would  be  beyond  his  reach 
when  he  arrived. 

The  sudden  boldness  with  which 
she  confronted  him  seemed  to  take 
Kearney  by  surprise.  He  heard 
her  in  silence,  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  As  she  ceased, 
ne  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down.  When  he  came  back  to  her 
side,  his  look  was  changed,  and  his 
tone,  as  he  began  to  speak,  was  low 
and  broken.  He  said  that  he  would 
press  her  no  more.  He  loved  her 
too  much  to  bring  any  trouble 
on  her,  and  he  would  forgive  her 
father  for  her  sake,  and  he  would 
go  away  where  neither  she  nor  he 
should  see  him  more.  He  then 
asked  when  her  marriage  was  to 
take  place.  When  she  told  him,  he 
drew  a  hard  breath,  but  showed  no 
other  sign  of  emotion. 

They  parted  amicably.  Miriam 
hoped  never  to  look  on  his  face 
again,  but  a  dread  weight  and  pre- 
sentiment pressed  on  her,  that  she 
had  not  seen  it  for  the  last  time, 
that  a  peril,  greater  than  any  yet 
passed,  awaited  her. 

The  day  before  the  wedding,  a 
messenger  brought  her  a  letter  from 
Kearney,  asking  one  more  inter- 
view, to  bid  her  farewell,  and 
naming  the  hour  after  her  marriage. 
She  feared  to  refuse,  lest  bis 
anger  should  be  again  kindled,  and 
what  was  there  he  might  not  do  ? 
but  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the 
prospect.  In  reply,  she  wrote  the 
note  which  was  found  on  Stephen 
Kearney.    The  result  of  this  last 


meeting  has  been  seen.  What 
passed  between  them  ere  the  final, 
fatal  act,  none  but  Miriam  herself 
could  tell.  The  diary  stopped  with 
some  expressions  of  dreaa  and  fear- 
ful apprehension  regarding  the  in- 
terview before  her. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

CONCLXrSION. 

It  was  a  brilliant  summer  after- 
noon ;  and  under  the  ash-trees, 
Owen  and  Miriam  walked  side  by 
side.  Her  eyes  were  upturned  to 
her  companion's  face,  with  a  tender, 
loving  gaze,  as  she  listened  to  his 
words.  In  those  soft  black  eyes, 
shining  with  serene  happiness,  it 
would  be  hard  for  anv  one,  who 
had  seen  them  only  as  their  expres- 
sion alternated  from  restless  fire  to 
gloomy  despondency,  to  recognize 
those  of  Miriam.  Her  pale  cheek, 
alone,  told  of  recent  severe  illness. 
With  the  sunlight  on  her  brow,  the 
sunlight  from  the  blue  sky  above, 
and  the  untroubled  heart  within, 
she  looked  like  one  from  whose  path 
some  dense  black  cloud,  whose 
gloom  had  always  overshadowed 
her,  had  been  swept  for  evermore. 
And  now,  she  stood  beneath  a 
cloudless  sky,  with  the  fresh  breezes 
blowing  round  her. 

"  Do  you  know,  dearest,**  said 
Owen,  "  I  used  to  feel,  completely 
as  I  loved  you,  as  if  there  were 
something  separating  us,  some 
barrier  between  us.  That  was  be- 
cause of  the  secret  you  kept  from 
me.  There  should  have  been  no 
secret  between  us." 

'*And  you  used  to  feel  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  my  love.  You 
thought  it  wild,  and  unsuited  for 
daily  use.  Now  it  is  calm.  But 
the  ocean  is  not  deeper  when  the 
wind  divides  its  waves  and  shows 
all  its  fathomless  abysses,  than  the 
next  mornings  when  it  is  smooth. 
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and  the  sbip  can  safely  sail  over  it. 
Ton  understand  my  simile  ?  " 

At  that  moment  the  gate  creaked 
on  its  hinges,  and  a  light  figure  came 
up  the  path,  a  young  girl,  whose 
soft  brown  eyes  shone  with  health 
and  animation. 

"  Dear  Annie,"  cried  Miriam,  as 
the  two  embraced  each  other  affec- 
tionately. **  Have  you  come  that 
we  may  say  good-bye  ?  '* 

**  You  go  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, do  you  not  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  we  start  on  our 
long  delayed  wedding  tour,"  said 
Owen. 

''And  you  will  be  away  a  long 
time,  I  suppose.  How  lonely  I  shall 
be!" 

''We  shall  not  be  longer  than 


two  or  three  months,"  said  Miriam. 
'*  And  you  won't  be  lonely.  I  think 
you  are  afraid  we  mayn't  be  back 
in  time  for  your  own  wedding." 

Annie  blushed.  "  My  wedding ! 
what  nonsense,  Miriam.  You  know 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  wed- 
ding." 

''  Then  I  know  that  you  are  a 
heartless  coquette,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  you  parted  from  at  the 
gate,  just  now,  would  say  the 
same." 

Again  Annie  Blake  blushed,  but 
was  silent.  The  three  walked  slowly 
up  the  avenue  towards  the  house. 
And  the  sun  streamed  through  the 
branches  of  the  ash-trees  over  their 
heads,  enveloping  them  in  a  golden 
haze  as  they  passed  from  view. 
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KIKiAR   ALLAN  POKS  WORKS.* 


Bt  Jaicbs  Pubves. 


The  prediKxtion  uliown  for  tlio 
terrible,  is  a  ht  ranee  plioiioineiion 
in  litcraturo.  The  writ  era  of  that 
aeliool  generally  unfold  hi(«tory ; 
their  text  is  a  hii*toric  fact.  At 
other  tinitP,  thev  ueave  their  tale 
from  le9<4  »ulid  iiiaterials ;  ancient  or 
niidi.'eval  legends  and  mi|n  r^titioiid 
riteH  often  form  the  thn*ad  (»f  their 
htory.  Many  writers  are  n«>t  pnr- 
tii'ular  whether  thev  borrnM  from 
iiH'ek  ni\tholoi!ie!t  or  froin  the 
r<»niance!(  4if  the  middle  aavn,  hO 
hni;  aH  they  ean  fjet  a  pin  on 
uhieli  they  e:in  hani;  their  ^^eird 
iinauiiiiii;:!*.  ThiTe  exi^ts  in  nil  nini 
A  "iroiii;  n:itiiml  leanioc  towards 
till*  dnrk,  and  the  nivstenun?*. 
Sijperiititiiiii  ^till  exists  anmii);  ns, 
but  in  a  ehan^t-d  firm ;  and  lis 
stroKi;  hold  h.i^  nt-t  been  weakened 
bv  the  ehati|:i'.  Ah  iiirn  beeoinc 
bi'tter  «dui*ated.  anil  mon*  en- 
lightened, tiny  beetui.e  more  >un. 
et'iitihie  of  Mraiiirf,  wavward  eon- 
c*'\tn;  euriiMjM,  raw  nh-a^  ;  qitaint 
tah  f*.  aiid  tiiitraji*out»lv  luilirrmis 
p).  inta<«ie!*.  Th*'\  do  not  brlu've 
tl.t'  II.  niir  Vft  ijo  thev  to  a  certain 
eid'iit  li  «lifl  t%*'  tdem  :  the\  oiilv 
dtri\t*  tri»rii  ilitMii  a  ineiital  e*j«»\- 
nieiit  ai.''.  p]r.i«.int  rerreation.  Ti.eir 
soii].<4  d(  1  J  -t  in  all  kiiuN  ol  ni\tho- 
lou'ii'ul  t:i  e*.  wh'cii  eaniKit  l>e  too 
ab«urd  atui  i.oti«*i'n«if*al  fii  t)ie  c^ne 
ha  id.  |ji<r  t(*i>  tiit-la::cli«MV  oii  the 
nlj.i-r.  Trir  (Iraiture  in»Teaw«»»  in 
|-riiiitirti -11  v\:th  the  li.'n-l»i  lu'f ; 
I'ln-'s  iiii  .d  :*  !irt:i  and  i*<  'ure  a;:ainst 


them,  nnliko  the  ancients  and  their 
readers ;  but  one  loves  to  read 
them  after  the  day's  work  U  done, 
as  a  logician  loves  to  read  fallacie*. 
It  la  only  a  cnltured  mind  thai 
can  appreiMatc  these  tales.  An 
orilinarily  educated  man  may  per- 
haps be  more  affected  at  the  atonr 
of  a  fine  old  ballad,  but  he  c*annot 
enji>y  its  fNtetic  beauties,  ita  israphic 
di*scriptioiis,  or  the  ni4*ety  of  details. 
He  may  fully  understand  the  storr, 
and  real  ice  it  xrry  stn>iigly,  but  he 
cannot  appreciate  all  those  artistic 
touehes  which  in  tnitli  form  the 
very  success  of  the  poi*m.  Before 
we  can  enjoy  a  poem  as  it  oui;ht  to 
be  ctijo)ed,  we  must  be  able  to 
anahze  it,  and  to  do  io,  we  must  be 
possessed  of  some  education.  The 
uneducated  only  carry  a  war  the 
stcry,  the  educated  will  |)erhapo 
value  one  of  the  verses,  a  rhyth- 
mical line,  or  an  original  thought 
more  than  the  entire  pi^m.  A 
ruoti'*  Would  as  »o«m  be  startled  hj 
n  leaf  fullinj;  at  his  feet,  as  bv  A 
tine  plinis«* ;  it  requires  a  runawar 
hiir!«e,«)r  something  omtri,  io  attra^ 
hi»  attention. 

He  who  U'vU  an  isolation  erra  in 
the  thninp  of  a  street  from  all 
mankind,  who«e  thim^hts  lead  hini 
firther  nuay  from  his  neighbours 
the  oftener  he  meets  them  ;  who  is 
iH'casionally  tired  of  the  pruaaie 
UM'tulne^s  of  tliosi*  ar«>und  him  ; 
who  IS  unsatisfied  with  tluit  which 
liis  hands  touch,  and   who  feels  m 
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deep  vacuum  vrithin  which  caD 
only  be  filled  by  something  new, 
will  readily  grasp  at  anything  which 
may  afford  him  some  knowled^^o 
of  the  weird  and  the  terrible.  He 
wants  to  get  out  of  himself  at 
times;  he  desires  for  a  season  to 
live  in  the  mental  creations  of 
others,  as  he  can  find  no  rest  in 
his  own  active  brain.  Mystery  is 
part  of  life,  but  it  is  only  some  cour- 
ageous adventurers  who  dare  ex- 
plore in  her  regions.  His  brain  is 
saturated  with  strange  dreams  which 
pass  and  repass  every  minute,  and 
every  minute  witnesses  the  passing 
to  and  fro  of  many  phantastic 
thoughts.  There  ever  revolved  in 
his  teeming  fancy  new  and  strange 
ideas,  many  of  which  come  and  go 
without  the  man  becoming  familiar 
with  them.  From  whence  they 
come  and  where  they  go  to,  con- 
cerns him  not;  that  they  are  only 
concerns  him.  Around  him  is  stern 
reality  with  money,  power,  society, 
which  are  to  him  so  many  smoky 
clouds ;  but  in  him  exists  the  mys- 
terious realm  of  dreamland.  Night 
does  not  relieve  him  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  thoughts,  for,  in 
the  hours  of  sleep,  phantasy  plays 
her  tricks  with  her  numerous  re- 
tinue in  other  wave,  ar.d  he  rises  in 
the  morning  tvith  a  fresh  company  of 
dreamers. 

Hoffmann,  the  German  writer, 
left  courtly  Eociety  and  the  brilliant 
saloon  for  the  dark  night  and  the 
intercourse  with  witches,  spirits, 
and  devils.  The  "  Fairies*  Midwife  '' 
came  to  him,  as  it  comes  to  all 
kindred  minds,  ^'  in  shape  no  bigger 
than  an  agate  stone.*'  He  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  "  put  faith  in  dreams  as  in 
the  only  realities."  But  Hoffmann 
and  Foe  had  no  idle  brains ;  they 
were  rather  too  active  ;  and  it  was 
this  over  activity  they  desired  at 
times  to  get  rid  of,  as  most  men 
desire  to  fill  up  their  idle  brains 
with  the  same  recreations.     These 


day-dreams  begot  of  vain  fantasy, 
clung  close  to  them,  so  firm  was 
their  hold,  that  they  did  not  even 
puff  away  from  thence  on  being 
angered,  but  clung  the  more  te- 
naciously to  them. 

The  British  Isles  do  not  possess 
many  followers  of  that  school. 
Edgar  Allan  Foe  was  one  of  its 
students  in  America.  Tiie  love  for 
the  weird  springs  generally  from  a 
mind  cut  off  from  the  genera) 
current,  it  has  either  been  born 
with  the  man,  or  grown  afterwards 
at  the  feet  of  misfortune.  Not 
unfrequently  this  passion  deranges 
the  man  in  whom  it  lodges,  as  water 
splits  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  "Whenever 
it  culminates  in  a  passion  with  the 
possessor,  it  has  a  most  detrimental 
effect.  In  the  case  of  Foe  it  was 
part  of  his  being,  but  it  was  not  so 
intense  as  it  was  with  Hoffmann. 
The  German  never  read  a  news- 
paper; the  dreams  of  his  black- 
shadowed  imagination  was  his  all- 
in-all  world.  Foe,  on  the  other 
hand,  lived  by,  and  wrote  for,  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  In  the  pror 
saic,  paragraph-work  of  an  American 
newspaper  office,  he  had  to  bring  his 
common  sense  into  play-  Dreams 
and  fantasies  were  therefrom  strictly 
excluded,  not  being  on  business. 
That  he  wrote  well  for  the  news- 
papers on  all  general  topics,  and 
equally  well  on  strange  and  weird 
subjects  nl^o,  shows  the  universality 
and  power  of  the  man.  In  this 
respect  he  rises  above  Hoffmann  ; 
but  that  such  a  fine  intellect  and 
poetic  fancy  should  ever  have  re- 
quired to  perform  the  drudgery- 
work  of  a  parngraphist,  seems  to 
one  like  a  thoroughbred  horse  har- 
nessed to  the  heavy  plough  in  a 
stubble  fielil.  It  is  distinctly  evi- 
denced through  all  his  writings  that 
he  believed  in  what  he  wrote,  and 
did  not  write  with  his  belief  out- 
side, as  a  critic  standing  in  the  cool 
shade.  Eflusions  they  were  in  the 
highest  sense,  written  to  relieve  not 
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to  ox{>1niii.  Both  ITulTmann  and  ho 
were  ni»t  unlike  OrcHtot*. Mho,  when 
h(*  liad  municnvl  his  iiiotlier  Civ- 
tt'iiiijchtra.  niid  tVlt  tho  turies  ttf  * 
her  vt'ni*cAniV  cuining  upon  liiin, 
rxi'I:iinie«i, — 

•*A>  tt  rh:irii»ti'i-r 
With    >tf t  «l.«i     utiL'H\«-rni  (1.    from    Uu* 

€  i-nrn-  I  hwi TM- ; 
ThMii;.']itH  ]i:ist  1*1 'lit nil  :ii-i'  wliirlinu'  nu* 

ul"iiu'. 
Thiir  ijiiitivi*  !.lavo  " 

In  rui'h  mooilfl  the  thunder  of 
IWs  ]Miwer  ia  mont  powerfully  diff- 
oernihii* :  it  is  M-cn  in  the  oviTcast 
vkv  and  the  heavv,  elanunv  air.  The 
itcfiii*s  he  depictH  have  a  realign 
nhnut  them,  thev  an*  drawn  with  a 
paiiitrr*!*  hand,  (guided  hy  a  true 
paiht<T*ii  I've.  It  is  diflifult  to  >ay 
whrtlii-r  the  p<Ht  or  the  painter  ex- 
Ci'U  in  man V  nf  them,  i^n  cxeellentlv 
doe.<«  h«'  pcrftirm  the  ••tliiVH  of  each  ; 
but  r\ery  hUi-lrh  ii  li^^hted  up  uiih 
touehcs  of  beaut  \,  win  it*  the  wtirdn 
ndl  <»n  an  pome  UdteN  nf  inu»ic. 
Tht'  intfiiititv  ot'  the  uritin>'  \r^  i*ome- 
tiling  inar\f]ltiUH;  it  iii  craven  with 
a  powi  rtul  pt'U  liU  rteel  for  e\er. 
*'  We  ptH*ti»."  ^aid  (J«K*the  to  Hrnry 
Crabbe  l{ihiii!(4tn  when  lalkiui;  u\' 
his  **l*arni\ai  hT  K  inic"  uhieh  he 
ba«l  writtt-n  to  ntx  rid  nf  tlio 
thuuu'lits  tiiat  had  eidli*rtfd  them- 
fleiVfH  t»?i  thr  ^ubJt•l•t, — **  We  piwts 
are  n:ui'h  Uiiirt*  iiiattt*r*of-t'.iei  pt-uph* 
than  thi-y  who  are  iMt  pm  t^  have 
anv  idf-a  i>f:  aini  it  wa*  tin*  truth 
and  n-alry  wh>i*li  madftKat  writing; 
¥o  pfpuiar."  All  wnrk?*  i»ft*»Te  thry 
can  Im  (-•>iiie  n-:d*.tit*!«  t>i  I'thi-r  pt'ople 
nui^t  \i:\\r  t'lpit  bi-en  rralitits  and 
trutii<«  tu  the  writer*.  b-TU  in  travail 
and  eradlrd  in  ii>!fiii:e  atKetion. 
liitw  i>ri>ti>tiLi!li  }ti!>  ilav-drtMHiff  and 
hi^  lii.'lil-iire.iHi"*  niu*t  f.avi*  alT<-i'ted 
i*(f  \M'  can  in  part  under:*taiid  frmn 


C 


the  firm  h(dd  they  hare  upon  ut  the 
renders. 

Was  PoG  sane?*     Could  a  man 
filled  with  the  fancies  and  humoun 
which  he  was   filled  with,  be  con- 
sidered sane  ?    Doctors  mav  answer 
in  the   negative,  but   they   would 
then^by  atlirm,  at  least  after  the 
men  w'ere  dead,  that  manv  of  the 
briphtt*st  intellects  the  world  ever 
pifMiesMHi  were  madmen.     We  have 
no  faith  in  pleas  of  iusanitv,  espe- 
cially when  set  up  for  the  first  time 
after  the  man*s  death.     We  look  at 
them  with  the  same  tuspicion  aa  a 
judfve  does  at  the  plea  when  it  ia  set 
up  for  a  criminal.     To  affirm  that 
Pi>e  was  mad  is  a  most  unfriendlr 
}lea.     Strickly  si)eakin|;,  it  would 
e  by  no  means  difTicuU  to  adduce 
facts' in  the  lives  of  most  of  ua  that 
wouhl  of  themselves  »hake  consider* 
ably  <iur  sanity  in  the  eyes  of  otberm. 
Hut  in  literature,  when*  there  mre 
iii>  wilU  and  di-ods  of  settlement  to 
lirt  ai«ide,  it  ouf^ht  to  be  a  rule  that 
no  man* H  sanity  i^hould  bequeaiioncd 
when  no  such  question  waa  raiacd 
in  liit«  lifetime  by  those  who  knev 
him.     Act'ordiu};  to  the  old  atorj, 
Ht-roules  was    alllicted  with    mad- 
nf!>ri  n^  the  punishment  for  being  ao 
m-ar  the  ^ods.     It  would  be  absurd, 
hi >w ever,  to  apply  tlie  same  atorj  to 
Poe.      Whatever   ruin  mar   befall 
men  like  hiin  it  is  nonsensical  to 
attribute  it  to   insanity;  it   would 
take  away  from  him  nil  the  maa« 
Iine<>s  he  possessed,  and  would  place 
him  in  the  pa u|M*r*s shoes  besifccbiii^ 
charity  from   us.     Until   Keoiua   ia 
pro\ed  to  be  a  sif;n  of  madneaa  we 
will  always  believe  in  Poo's  eanitj. 
Iliit  life  (ihowed  him  to  be  a  waj- 
wanl.  erratic  heiuR,  but   no  moffv. 
Mm  line!*!!  may  be  akin  to  genius,  at 
it  i!«  baid  t«i  be  akin  tu  wit,  but  the 
dii»ea!ie  always  shoMs   itself  in  the 


•    Mr     A*.  .'•  •  V  1  -  '  .  !'  • 
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man's  writings,  and  who  will  in  the 
wide  world  be  found  to  assert  that 
be  wrote  anything  which  shows 
signs  of  such  a  disease  ? 

From  the  man's  life  we  now  come 
with  an  easy  transition  to  his  works. 

We  have  long  thought  that  Poe's 
poems  are  like  fallen  leaves  in  the 
outward  world.  Few  of  his  poems 
were  written  in  the  heyday  of 
summer,  none  were  written  in  the 
harvest  field.  They  fell  like  the 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  they  only  fell 
when  the  dew  wet  the  grass,  and 
the  frost  had  bitten  their  stems 
to  the  death.  They  are  rich  in 
colour,  and  tinged  with  beauty.  In 
this  respect  his  poems  possess  a 
biographical  interest.  He  was  not 
a  poet  by  profession.  He  only 
became  a  poet  when  some  shadow 
had  crossed  his  soul,  when  suffering 
and  sorrow  had  been  his  visitors. 
As  suffering  is  common  to  all  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  so  it  was  part 
of  his  being  to  seek  relief  from  his 
intense  feelings  by  confessing  them 
on  paper. 

**  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  which 
tell  of  saddest  thought'* 

That  it  is  a  relief  to  many  minds 
the  transference  of  one's  day  and 
night  engrossing  thoughts  to  paper 
is  beyond  question ;  but  it  is  only 
a  very  finely  strung  mind  that  can 
be  so  much  harassed  by  its  own 
thoughts  to  that  exteut.  These 
biographical  poems  of  Foe  are  just 
what  another  man  like  Crabbe 
Hobinson  would  have  entered  in 
prose  iu  the  diary  of  his  life. 

Having  been  possessed  of  a  poetic 
mind,  aud  having  only  written  poems 
on  such  events  and  feelings  in  his 
own  life  as  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
they  could  not  but  reach  the  deepest 
recesses  of  our  heart.  There  is  not 
a  poem  he  wrote  but  tells;  they 
come  upon  us,  as  they  flowed  from 
him,  with  a  direct  force  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling.      He   has  written 


fewer  poems  than  any  other  well- 
known  American  poet,  vet  he  has 
won  a  wider  fame.  Tudeed,  we 
doubt  if  ever  there  has  lived  in 
modern  or  ancient  times  a  poet  who 
wrote  80  few  poems  as  Foe,  and 
acquired  so  great  a  reputation. 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  Foe  will  be 
best  known.     His  poems  are   the 
gold,  his   tales  the  silver,  and  his 
criticisms  the  copper  of  his  wealth. 
His  coppers  he  scattered  very  libe- 
rally.   He  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion    that    the   highest    poetic 
genius  could,  for  the  best  display 
of  its  own  powers,  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed  in  a  short  poem, 
a  poem  that  could  be  read  within 
an    hour.     Whether    or    no    that 
opinion  be  based  on  sound  poetic 
principles,  we  do  not  here  pause  to 
consider.     Foe  has,  however,  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  he  himself  was 
able  to  write  poems  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  true  poetry  within 
such  limits.     His  poems  are  essen- 
tially poems  of  the  mind  and  affec- 
tions.    They  can  be  appreciated  by 
all  nations ;  they  are  not  disfigured 
by  any  local  signs ;  they  are  written 
for  all  mankind.     He  owes  not  this 
width  to  the  power  that  love  songs 
and   love   poems   usually   possess; 
though  he  wrote  poems  of  which 
love  was  the  moving  power,  there 
was  no  maudlin  inanity  about  them  ; 
they  were  manly,  strong  in  outline, 
and  strong  even  in  the  beautiful 
delicate    details.     They    are    such 
poems  as  are  produced  only  where 
tender,  trusting  love  has  wooed  a 
strong,  manly  intellect.     Thus  all 
his  effusions  are  toned  into  a  beau- 
tiful harmony  by  the  two  feelings, 
and  find  their  way  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  readers ;  therein 
his  poems  resemble  very  much  the 
poems  of  her  whom  he   admired, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.     The 
moving  passion  of   the  poems  is 
very  strone,  but  he  curbs  it,  keeps 
it  well  in  hand,  and  does  not  allow 
it  to  run  away  with  liim.     He  ac- 
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4'ciinp]i!«lii'9  liiii  aim  uitliout  exhaust- 
ii.:^  I>i!ii}*t*lf  or  tiriiii;  lii^  rt-aiier. 
Tilt*  rf!«tT\('  4if  till*  iiiaii  JH  iiUo  M'en 
ill  Ins  poriti** :  hi*  ^i\i'S  lis  iiiithiii^ 
Ml]  titiiioui* :  l.uw  iiiiltkt*  Hyroii  niul 
M'iiii!>wiirt)i  ill  this  rci(|»i'i*t. 

Hii*  piTtrv  li:i»»  hiMMi  ubji'oli'ii  to 
a;*  lai-kih;;  h|Niiit»iirit v,  the  iiaiiio 
(•lj*-rtiit[)  wliirli  iii.nny  ot  f^ur  bent 
('Ml  rH  taki*  Iti  Ti'iiii\Mili.  It  in  ptT- 
li:i{>!4   fit'  lit  ill*   II. I  iiii'iit.  iiH  it  »t1t*(*t» 

Mil  tl.c  rrfiiiuH  if  iIm*  |>oi't.     A  poet 

ll:.1\      l-o    Vrrv     >I  i>iit:illi'<MiP     ill     Ilis 

ltii'ii;:!;t!«,  (lilt  ill  II  tiuliliii:;  tliL-iii 
ii  to  \(-r^('  lie  may  prr.Hsi  thiiii  into 
rMii.|i|irt  ^<rt'lll:th.  Aliotiirr  port'H 
thi'iiL'ltt?*  iiiav  be  tilt'  Vrrv  m «*rM* 
c>t'  rip«>ntai:i'tiii«,  but  ill  cciinniittiii*; 
tbiMii  t<i  piptr,  }.t'  may.  by  artt'ul 
riilt-i».  liki-  Oiixt-r  (ii'liUiiiitb,  ^ivt* 
tiiriK  tiic  appi  araiKV  i>t  n  ^poIlta- 
iii'«>ii!«  ('ipn-M<i-in.     S|'tintaiirity  in  a 

trirk  ft  ^t^)r  in  \\w  \a^t  lliriiblT  4it* 
larlrr-.       Ir    Mrll.>    U*   U»    to    bt*    nt' 

v«  I  \  Ml. all  •iii('i-rtn<i<*i'  in  r>tiiiiatiii*; 
p«'i'tr\ .  w  In  t  In  r  I  'it  II!. f"  I'Mini*  Hpoii- 

tai.ci'it«|i  ,     nr     uiii-llirr     tb«'V     Hrrt* 

•  ■ 

uilli  ::ri  :it  {  ai!i«  arnl  ^tMtl\.  mi  loii*; 
n*  tlif  pi  fill  itoilt  i^  (it«fiiiii|;  nf 
(•ur  aiin.;r.itii*M.  **  \Vr:(i«ii  k  :.<  rki*," 
ha\!«  rial",  "at  \\  v  i}«Mir  of  p  my, 
itiit  -Li  i.f.i  M  itli  tr.i-  Mut'»  frrii/v  -  - 
l.-i.«:;\  :  •T'ua.iii;::  biiiiMlf  tl-al  art 
a!' If-  Mill  I' a\>-  lii!ii  a  tiiiiroiijli 
I »  I  t---ii«  itl.i  r  l.i-  II' T  l»i»  wi»rh^  will 
v\'T  at  tan  pi-rfi  r:i"!i  ;  bn!  an* 
«i«--!-.MMl,  f'T  :i!i  ti.iir  t-mI  jth- 
I  r.i  tj. .  to  l»i»  I  •■..j«'i-ii  by  til*'  ttfu- 
M>-  .p  <<f  tliC  iii.opirt'ii  ina<l!n:iii."  In 
Irc.r  .  I'.i-  it|j.  rt:  m.  Il  it  br  an 
ti/«I:  :.,  uliirli  \M'  \>\  n-i  i:ii-:in« 
ai:i:  i:.  w-  -.'.1  up;  ly  pr<-«'iiiiiifrilly 
!■■  ":".f  ii.\:!.i'  Miil..ri."  will  was 
J  ^  t!.  I  '..i-i.i»irij  nrtil  lat*-  of  bi'uiti- 
I.  i  J.      It    ■•  fi.U    tl.f    r!l\i*i'ii*   of 

• 

t  V  i:.*j  in  il  tliil  tl.f  w.irM  prv- 
h*r\r,  !  i.t  a:'!.  ».i;'i  irt«|  Tiitioii 
t;..j  t  <i  t.  I-  :.tart^  ol  all  tii'ii  ai^kr. 
t'.«  ••  ri|M!«*  li  •■:ii«i  111  *  1.1  tlifir 
c»u  il  I.. I  ijiT.  'Mat  hptMitaiit  it\  of 
rl|  II  *-:i'ii  l.i-il^i  r  •:  :iki"»  l.'-r  iii:ir» 
a  I    1 1,   i«    f.liv    t'\i<!i-i:iv<l   bv    tilt* 


fart   that    iiearlv   all   our  nifiliuin 

m 

piK'tH  write  very  iipniitaneuutir, 
w  hile  our  inanter-piecf •  were  written 
after  vearit  of  laborioim  utinlv.  But. 
n.4  one  «if  the  characters  in  Oror^e 
Ktiot*ii**Honiol»**  Havfi,  **  An  a^t  mav 
bray  a  pMni  while  before  be  iihakti*s 
till*  f<tari«  ilowii.**  Take  only  two 
<if  I'of*i*  poetnH,  ••  The  Kavi'ii  '*  and 
'*  Annabel  Lre.*'botli  hi;;iily  and  ela- 
borately fmiitheii  pieces  of  art.  and 
where  can  be  found  any  two  piic*iiia 
by  any  one  p«)et  wliieji  po^!*e»fl  to 
i*«i  ^reut  a  decree  the  vim  rttir,  w'nich 
make  realiiie;*  out  of  wonU  r 

The  •'  Kaven  "  in  beyoiiii  all  *|ut»»- 
tio:i  l*iK'*!«  master  poem.  Ileexpaiiin 
i.i  bin  **  K'«^ay  on  the  Philop  ipliv 
ttf  C'oiiipi>!«iti(»ti  "  (Work:!.  %o!.  ill. 
p.  'J<><i),  biiw  he  thoui;ht  upon  the 
Mibjt'ct  and  WTou^bt  it  out.  Manr 
iiieline  to  the  npinion  that  tin*  t  lab- 
orateiieHii  cif  its  deiiiun.  a«  tnervin 
Mt  lorth,  never  iK'eurreii  tolbe  |toet 
bi- I'll  re,  but  after  he  wrote  the  p.N*iii. 
uiiii  that  ttii'  article  wait  written  to 
expound  idea*  i*ui; scented  after  its 
Ci •liipni.it ion.  We  nee  litt  rcaikkti  to 
d>bi  lieve  Poe*ri  i^tateinent.  That 
it  wan  Well  studied  and  wrou);bt 
I'Ut  i:i  ti.e  poet'H  iiitnd,  lew  (»f  aov 
eX[M-rieiice  will  doubt;  there  is 
iiiueh  ai-timi.  and  there  art*  a  K'^'At 
many  Miiall  pointn  of  detail  brought 
out.  both  «if  which  are  entirely 
njaiM«t  spoilt aiieuu 4  t  tVuitii>nn.  Be- 
fiiilef*.  the  verv  ntateinentii  be  made 

m 

K.  that  article  coiitd  not  have  gained 
lini  aii\  i:reat  public  faiour;  indeed. 
It  wan  calculated  t(»  create,  and  liaa 
en  atetl,  a  teeltni;  a(:ainnt  bin. 
Many  ainateurii  think  the  poem  m 
ju::l:Iit'i*  feat,  and  it  i^  only  whea 
t.iev  1  aie  tried  ttt  imitate  it  that 
the\  tiiiil  there  in  niort*  tlun  art  in 
11  '■  Moni  writen — ptH't?  in  rspe* 
cial  prefer  ha\  in;;  it  uiider*tood 
til  it  the\  eii'iip<ii»e  by  a  i*{H*ciei  of 
fiof  !reU/\ — an  ee-talic  iritii.tion-* 
aii-i  Would  p  •^: lively  fih udder  at 
Ifftil  :;  the  public  lake  a  |teep 
bftitii'l  the  ^te:le«.  at  tli«  eiabu'at« 
and  vacil!atiii(;  cruJiliea  of  thought 
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— at  the  true  purposes  seized  only 
at  the  last  momeat — at  the  innu- 
merable 'glimpses  of  idea,'  that 
arrived  not  at  the  maturity  of  full 
view — at  the  fully-matured  fancies 
discarded  in  despair  as  unmanage- 
able— at  the  cautious  selections  and 
rejections — at  the  painful  erasures 
and  interpolations, — in  a  word,  at 
the  wheels  and  pinions,  the  tackle 
for  scene-shifking,  the  step-lad- 
ders, and  demon-traps,  the  cock's 
feathers,  the  red  paint  and  the  black 
patches,  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the 
properties  of  the  literary  histrio.** 
(Ibid.,  p.  267.) 

Poets  are  what  we  call  inspired 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  when  not 
inspired  their  writings  are  of  little 
value;  but  they  write  desiring  to 
be  read,  or  to  be  paid,  or  to  become 
popular.  To  attain  a  reputation 
they  must  write,  and  to  write  re- 
quires premeditation.  They  have, 
in  the  sense  of  Poe,  to  exercise  a 
great  amount  of  worldly  wisdom 
before  they  write,  and  this,  though 
it  draws  the  veil  from  off  the  poet's 
(private)  inner  chamber,  is  undeni- 
able. The  picture  of  "The  Raven  " 
is,  no  doubt,  such  as  would  occur 
to  many  gifted  with  a  good  im- 
agination ;  an  image  that  has  found 
its  way  now  and  then  into  most  of 
our  heads ;  but  its  simplicity  is  the 
simplicity  that  always  is  the  feature 
of  any  great  poem.  It  is  simple 
after  it  is  written ;  most  of  us  have, 
at  one  time  or  other,  had  a  raven 
in  our  study.  The  poem  does  not 
strike  us,  the  first  time  we  read  it, 
as  strange  and  out-of-the-way.  It 
is  like  the  voice  of  a  friend  long 
lost  sight  of;  it  is  the  mirrored 
reflection  of  thoughts  lying  in  a 
retired  nook,  and  only  felt  by  us 
now  and  then;  it  has  a  biographical 
interest  to  us  all,  and  is  more  or 
less  associated  with  some  epoch  in 
our  own  lives. 

To  account  for  its  very  great 
popularity,  we    must    look    at    it 


closely.  What  strikes  us  at  first 
sight  is  the  tremendous  reality  of 
the  picture.  Brooding  over  it  there 
is  a  dull,  heavy  melancholy,  which 
brings  the  tears  to  our  eyes,  as  the 
thunder  cloud  in  a  wintry  day  dis- 
charges its  loud  peals,  and  lets  the 
vapour  fall.  The  melancholy  is  not 
affected ;  it  is  real,  and  falls  upon 
us  with  a  steadying  sombreness. 
So  rich  it  is  in  poetic  beauty  that 
we  never  tire  of  it ;  like  a  picture 
of  a  master  painter,  in  it  we  always 
see  something  fresh ;  like  a  deep- 
toned  symphony,  we  never  listen 
to  it  but  we  experience  new  enjoy- 
ment. Light  music  palls  on  our 
ears  on  its  being  repeated,  but  a 
fine  requiem  brings  always  new 
ideas,  and  creates  new  aspirations. 
It  reaches  the  very  soul.  Several 
times  it  has  seemed  to  us  as  the 
voice  of  a  rich,  far-carrying  bell  of 
an  old  cathedral,  echoing  its  deep- 
toned  music  in  the  stillness  of  the 
midday  or  evening  over  the  broad 
fields  ;  it  sounds  in  our  ears  as  the 
voice  of  some  mysterious  one,  and 
in  the  quietness  we  stay  and  listen 
as  if  we  heard  an  unearthly  tongue. 
Like  all  truly  great  effusions  it 
contains  more  within  its  lines  than 
the  mere  words  or  pictures ;  it  is 
emblematical  of  a  mournful,  never* 
ending  Remembrance,  which  creeps 
closer  to  us  than  any  thoughts.  No 
American  poet  has  yet  produced 
so  great  a  poem.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, into  some  of  the  beautiful 
expressions  and  rolling  lines  with 
which  it  is  charged.  What  can 
be  finer  than  the  two  opening 
lines  ? — 


« 


Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while 
I  pondered,  weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curioos  volume 
of  forgotten  lore." 


They  are  only  equalled  by  the  two 
opening  lines  in  Bums'  ''Tarn  o' 
Shanter"  for  their  cadency  and 
musical  beauty.    Take,  again,  the 
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iiiu*  expre^isioiiH,  and  rienr,  poworful 
dvttcri [it  10118  ill  thene  liiu'A  : — 

"  It  was  in  th*-  Miftk  Pivi-iiilN*r. 
Ali«i    vmA\     Sf|i:irat4.'     dvili;^     I'liilior 
wnm^'lit  ita  <.')hist  upmi  the  tl*>tir. 

"  Aii>l  tlie  silkfii,  sad.  iiii'*i*rtaiii   ru.st- 
\\\\\l  iif  riu'li  ]iur|df  ciirlaiii 
Thrilli-d  nil' — tilli-il  mo  \\i(li  fanta.stic 
t*Triir."*  lu'Ver  fell  U-furo. 

"Thill  tliia  lU'iiy  hird   U<;uiliii«;  my 
■iiti  fdDcy  iiilii  siiiihiii;, 
]{y  th*'  ^'nivi-  aiiil  ati-rii  lU'cumiii  of  the 
ci'iizittiimni-r  it  wun'. 

"  TliPii  ii])i>ii  thti  Vflvft  rinki»{;   I  l>e- 
tuitk  invsi'lf  til  hiikiii^ 
Fancy  untti  fam'y. ' 

And  uhut  can  be  more  graphic 
than  the  line  r-~ 

**  And  h;.<<  rvrs  liavf  mil  thi-  si  cminK  of 
a  di  iu'ju  a  that  is  dn  aniiii;;. 

Th»Ti»  II rf  thfiiwu  hiTf  and  th«»ri*, 
with  a  hand  tiiat  has  pliMity  tti  civi*. 
many  npU'iuliti  t!i  >u;;htsf  iind  de- 
MTi|>tiiin!<.  It  i.H  niic  <>t  tli<>»e 
p.  c:.!!!  uh:ch  la»ts,  a  companion 
He  lu  \iT  tiro  fipt-akirii;  witii ;  it« 
powtT  i;*  ii>>t  c^anr^ici'iit,  but 
Htn-iiu'lluii*  with  n;:*'. 

'■  O;.o'  a^    ^•■l«'    *»rv  bt  aiitifullv 
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Pays*  Mr.  A.  i".  .Sv%i:.liuriii-.  n-ft  rrinj; 
til    Aiiii  rica    and    Ijcr    piittf*.   "and 

nlJi '/iV.    IiU8    tlliTf    ^- •undid    iiUt 

i't*  w  :\\\  i-i.c  I  uri*  n«»t«*  (T  i'ri:*inal 
mi:..;  M>rlh  >«!ii;;ii:i;.  ai.d  (cip-t'd 
fr<'r.i  til'  >:ni::ii^  ut*  ip*  otht'T  inan 
— a  i.i'!!'  I'l*  :»«'ni;  nrititrr  »idr  nop 
d'  t|'.  I  .t  liltrrly  tru-.  rirli,  rli*ar, 
ati'i  iia?ivi-  to  till*  p.nL^er;  the  hhtrrt, 
I'll]  i>.li  :i.i;>«ii',  fiubtif,  and  pimple, 
aii>t  »>  ■:.ibrf.  \\\A  ^\«t'^t,  df  Kd^'ar 
I'ft-  "  In  trial  M>ntrii(*r.  a  mod*  1 
!•!  :!:ii'  wr.tiiiL:.  wf  li.ivo  thr  M-\«-ral 
cl.ararliri-tn*  l»«autit»*  of  I'of'* 
p'li  n.«  i-i>n-.ii'ii*>i'd.  i'rot'  iindly  true 
an-  ti.i'  \«iird'«  that  tlu-v  c  •ittaiii 
**  iiiir  pure  note  uf  orii^ii.al  mmi^,*' 
'*  aiitl  vchued  t'n»ni  tiie  tintfini;  of 
Du  othiT  man.**  The  r«-ik*iai  of  that 
ia  not  far  to  actk  \  we  find  it  iu  the 


prefa(*e  to  his  poems.  "  With  me 
poetry  has  not  Doen  a  pur|K>ao,  but 
A  passion ;  and  the  pnsaious  should 
be  heltl  in  reverence ;  thev  tnual 
not — they  cannot  at  will  be  ex- 
cited, with  an  eye  to  the  paltnr 
compensntions,  or  the  more  naltrj 
conimendatious  of  mankind.**  ('*  Un- 
der the  Microscopi*/'  pn,  5^5.) 

His  i>ofm,  ''The  BelU,"  not  only 
shows  the  ^reat  niast«'ry  he  had 
over  words,  but  als<i  exhibits  gremt 
power  of  imayiination.  It  is  some- 
thing after  the  style  of  '« The 
Kaven;*'  and  certainly  has  far 
in  on*  xtren^th  in  its  effect  than 
the  name  idea  as  wnm^ht  out  br 
DickenH  in  **  Itamaby  Kiidi^.'* 
Very  many  of  bis  p(»ems  for  in- 
staiuv,  "'  l.'hileime/*  "  Ijenore/* 
'•  Annabel  Lee,"  "  To  One  in 
Paradiw.**  '*  Tamerlane,**  all  refer 
to  the  same  person,  to  lier  whom 
he  lovcil  in  his  enrlv  voulh  with 
hncri  a  pun*  and  all-:ibsorbed  dev<»« 
titMi.  It  is  their  kev-note ;  and, 
loviT-like,  he  ni'viT  tired  tuuins 
his  heart  with  the  sounds  of  such 
ran*  memorial  son^s.  From  the 
evcr-n'currinj»  then.e ;  the  atn>ng, 
^lowini;  warmth  ;  the  i;n*at  earnest* 
nesi  and  yeamini;  of  the  poet,  we 
can  undi'r«tand  thf  larp»  poss«*siiioo 
hhe  had  of  hiM  c*ntire  bf'ini*.  Each 
|>Ofni  ditlfrs  in  expn*s^ion.  but  all 
unite  in  h welling  her  ineflaceable 
nuMuory.  A  nnmth.a  year,  seT^ml 
yeari*  idaii^*.  but  time's  hand  I 
iii't  dimintti  the  pictun*;  the 
have  bffn  tiathrrini:.  and  when  the 
^luiri'  iH  rais«*il  thev  swell  out  with 
Kn*ater  force  than  before.  So  in 
**  Aiinal»el  Iah'"  he  savs: — 

"  ISut  our  lo\i'  it  was  hiri'Dpir  by  far 
thiiu  liii'  Iov« 

Of  th>-*-  nhii  ut-n-  oMiT  than  we-^ 

Of  many  far  \k\M'T  ihnn  nt*^ 
Ani  iK-ithiT  ihi  anpU  in  lu-avi  n  aK>rr. 

Niif  thi-  di*niiin^  iluun  undiT  thr  a««, 
l*sn  r\(T  liif^r^f  r  niv  •.'•ul  fn>ni  the  soul 

Of  the  h>au!inil  AnnalMrl  l^cre  " 


More  exquiaitclj  doet   he  exp: 
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himself  in  his  sweet  little  poem, 
"  To  One  in  Paradise."  The  opening 
and  concluding  of  the  four  verses 
surpass  for  their  very  great  rich- 
ness of  exquisite  poetry  and  lyrical 
beauty  anything  he  wrote.  They 
are  redolent  with  most  sweet  music ; 
they  are  two  full-blown  roses,  and 
out  colour  all  other  flowers ;  they 
are  the  most  precious  plants  in  the 
conservatory,  no  other  fragrance  is 
felt  where  they  are. 

'*  Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine— 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wreathed   with  fairy  fruits  and 
flowers, 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine." 

Beautiful  though  that  verse  is  the 
following  is  more  beautiful  still, — 

''And  all  my  days  are  trances, 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams 

Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 
And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 

In  what  ethereal  dances ! 
By  what  eternal  streams ! " 

In  "  Tamerlane,"  which  he  wrote  in 
his  youth,  he  writes  with  more  soul 
and  feeling,— 

*'  O,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love ! 
Love  as  in  infiemcy  was  mine — 
'Twas  such  as  angel  minds  above 
Might  envy;  her  young  heart  the 
shrine 
On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 
Were  incense — then  a  goodly  gift. 
For  they  were  cliildish  and  up- 
right— 
Pure — as  her  young  example  taught : 
Why  did  I  leave  it,  and,  adrift. 
Trust  to  the  fire  within,  for  light?" 

To  us  "Tamerlane"  is  one  of,  if 
not  the  most,  interesting  poem,  he 
wrote.  It  is  a  psvchological  study. 
We  have  there  the  virgin  feelings 
of  love,  the  strong  feelings  of  a 
first-bom  passion  written  in  the 
natural  heat  of  youth,  and  written 


by  one  with  a  poetic  gift.  It  issues 
forth  like  molten  iron  from  the 
furnace,  red-hot ;  fierce  in  its  fresh 
possession,  yet  impressible  by  her 
to  whom  it  owes  its  birth.  But 
along  with  the  newness  of  love,  its 
sweetness  and  frenzy, comes  sadness^ 
"  the  winged  strife."  In  this  new 
kingdom,  this  newly  discovered 
precious  mine  was  his  soul  and  body. 
"  Jsaw  no  heaven — but  in  her  eyes."" 
Can  words  be  more  expressive  than 
these,  can  pictures  on  canvas  be 
more  apparent  to  the  eye  than 
that,  can  similes  teach  us  more? 
Many  pa;;es,  books,  teach  us  less. 
It  is  an  arrow  shot  straight  to  the 
heart. 

There  are  three  other  poems  to 
which  we  desire  to  draw  attention, 
not  only  for  their  poetic  beauty  but 
for  their  biographical  interest.  They 
are  "  Israfel,"  which  was  written 
in  his  youth ; "  For  Annie;"  and  "To 
My  Mother."  The  former  beam 
maiiy  traces  that  it  was  written  in 
youth,  some  of  the  verses  run  awk- 
wardly, while  one  or  two  of  the 
rhymes  are  hauled  in ;  the  two  last 
verses  are  splendid,  especially  th& 
last : — 

**If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody. 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might 
swell 
From  my  lyre  within  the  sky." 

The  last  two  were  written  in  his 
manhood,  they  have  a  robustness  of 
thought,  and  a  fine  poetic  feeling. 
"  To  My  Mother"  is  a  gem, although 
in  the  form  of  a  sonnet;  a  pure 
soul  breathes  through  it.  The  title 
is  a  little  misleading,  Mrs.  Clemm, 
his  mother-in-law,  being  the  party 
addressed ;  but  to  Poe  she  was  a 
mother,  and  more  than  a  mother. 
His  own  mother  was  the  mother  of 
himself,  but  Mrs.  Clemm  was,  as 
he  finally  put  it,^ 
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"M-'tliir  l'»  thi-  ••lie  I  I'^viil  •«.»  (li-ifcily. 
Aii«I  l!iU'>  :ii>-  «]iMr<  r  lliiiii  iIj*-  iinillui' 

I    klH-M'. 

r>v  tlril  iiitinitv  \iii!i  vilii>-)i  iiiv  wifi* 
Wiks  li'iit-r  t'l  lay  f">n\  tli:iii  its  b>  iil* 
lif.-. ' 

Il«>  hn*  n(»t  writtni  nnv  ViiiUt,  i^skv, 
\ivacit)ijit  poiMiis  Mit'li  asucnn*  now 
ai'(*ii>tiMiii'«l  to  :i(*t*  ill  iii:i^:i/iii(*!i  ;  lie 
(ii<l  ni»t  Mritt' pt-L'tn  tunmiiM'  iiiiiiM'lt' 
or  U'« ;  lit*  I'lily  wnitf*  in  tlmt  ttiriii 
wlu'ii  III*  hail  Minu-tliiii!^  sjtcvial  tn 
hny.  >4»nie  luii^iiit;  tlituii^'lit  to  uii- 
biirilt'ti  hifiiM'lt  lit',  Millie  tiitii -»>;<*  to 
(leiivt'r.  To  tiiiii  (MM'try  was  a  >u«.Ti'ii 
fonii  of  i-xi)rfii!»ion  ;  fi>r  ••rtliitarv 
work  111*  U!«t'(i  pruiti*.  Tin  >  m  in- 
Btuiu'uil  111  his  "  For  A  null*,"  a 
thank  -  otlVrinij  fop  hi:*  nviviTv 
from  the  "  ffver  I'ailfi!  '  Livim;.' " 
uhcri'in  hi*  iiiK'j*  a  vitv  riiararirr- 
i!*iiL'  (-x]irt*ri»ii>n,  "  p'tili-!*-*  juiri," 
111'  wa.4  notably  oih*  ut'  tiniT  ulio 
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"  Irani  ill  hiilUTini:  uliat  tlit-v  t«-ai:li 
in  t>oii:r  ;'*  Iii4  \fr!*t's  \ii*ri*  but  tin* 
«-X[)ri*ii9ion:)  ot    - 

"  Tho   f>iii]i:;    j<!<  .iaurf!i   uf    Ilia    !•  :.!'• 

lie  wa.i  rra«lIi'J  into  pot- try  oti  the 
l.ip  tit'  horroM' ;  his  itiii-t*  i"*  hirklicil 
4i\fr  with  thi'  palf  i-a*t  (•!  ;.*rii't',  and 
lii.t  lirrp  -  toiii'ii,  rii-i.iy  -  lilt  l>iiii  lU^ 
ii:n*it'  i*  in  kfcpiti^  Uitii  tl.f  ht-arl- 
»tri<  kt'ii  an  1  hi::h-!>^>uifi  iitait. 

HaMii::  ti<j-.%  t'ih:iii<':('>i  tilt*  "placi* 
fi»r  :^i^  i."  wl*  n^'vi  r  lan*  to  ll.w 
••  V.  Ml  lof  till'  Mivrr "  I'f  I'.if'a 
uorki  His  tab*!*  ainl  !*t^^rir<«  wt-ro 
%*T.ttrii  r»r  hi!t  brvail  ;  th«y  To  •  I'ltt*!! 
Inar  tilt*  iiLiPn!*  ot'  ti>ri'i'<l  v\  iriv.  and 
vrrv  iii.inv  tif  thrill  l.irk  ti:al  ncli- 
l.r»<«  lit  liftaii  and  ot  tim-.i^M,  th:it 
>:  •MaMt  :t ;     arid    ir  «:irt*   a;  •!;«*   I'lii 

■ 

::  .!■  W'  i!  lib*.  M-rv  iinu-ii  it'  li.e 
ff-j  r.iittn;  "f  .dl  liifl  t.iici  !•«  a  pru- 
»:•!.!  -:i-p .  »••  oTtainly  d  •  not 
trill  k  t"  r.  t'..i*e  un.\  piibli!»hf-d  ti-r 

till*    tir-t    t.iif     \\i/»    lM.Hljt.l  II    r<)r'fl 

n-p  .!3t.>n  art  a  t:il'-  urt*  r.  It 
«••  .:•!  L.k\  '  l-Ltii  t't-tti  r  il  Mr. 
li.;:rui:i      liud     i-n!^^     pubiishL'd     a 


Hi>]cctii*n  ;  bin  bodt  talca  bare  been 
piib]i:*lird  i>vi*r  and  a^ain,  bia  worat 
sthould  not  have  been  reprinted. 
No  man  who  writes  for  a  lining 
ever  intend;*,  or  would  even  allow, 
the  pa  pern  so  hantily  put  together, 
to  be  placed  Mile  by  »ide  with  hia 
more  aiiilntioud  and  better  etFortii. 

The  ulooni  that  in  distinctir 
\i.«ible  in  hin  p(K'ni«  catliera  into 
heavy  thunder-eloudA  in  hi:i  talea. 
Many  are  an  black  as  niidnii*bt, 
uitbiMit  anv  moon  or  Htam  to  li«*ht 
up  the  seene.  The  utories  come 
upon  ui«  n*  the  wide  sweep  and 
hravv  roar  of  many  waters :  in  our 
loneliness  they  rui*h  upon  u^,  and 
carry  all  tender  plnnts  and  beautiful 
tlouera  before  tiiein.  He  picturra 
graphically  the  land  of  darkiie^*. 
and  the  nhadow  of  death,  a  land  of 
ihirkiicM  ait  darkness  itself;  and  of 
tlie  shadow  of  death,  without  ''anv 
(•rdiT,  and  where  tiie  li^ht  is  an  dark- 
iies:!."  Tijry  are  fresh  and  vigorous. 
but  M>  ure  all  thunder-storms.  Tliej 
are  original,  but  so  are  the  triala  oif 
ninrilerers.     Thev    are    weird    and 

m 

kIikhiiv,  but  M>  are  the  sounds  that 
es4'a))e  tVom  the  bini  of  ni^ht,  the 
owl.  liut  over  all  this  ^looni,  hia 
iniai^ln.itioii  plays  with  a  vivid 
fervDur,  and  uild  fr(*r*hnesa.  Kor 
hull  the  terrihh',  the  horrible,  the 
t'.inta«ti(*:il,liad  a  strange  fascination. 
In  hi?«  lalfs  of  the  horrible  he  ia 
pain  I'll  lly  niinuti*,  everv  little  weird 
ihi-iilfiit,  every  bit  4»f  Llack  paint,  ia 
put  oil  the  c.invas.  In  many  iair* 
the  terrible  minuteness  of  deatii 
^trikfs  tilt*  reader  more  than  the 
entirf*  fact  o\'  the  i>torv  :  the  in* 
eideiits  he  used  may  to  s4Mneap|iear 
truial.  but  in  his  hands  they  formed 
)t.irt  of  iht*  Horkiny*  out  of  the 
.•itiiry.  his  piitiire  would  be  inci>in- 
plete  with- lilt  tliem  .  it  would  loae 
half  tif  Its  powi-r.  We  refer  |iarti- 
eul.irlv  t'l  "  Mesmeric  Kevelalion  ;  *' 
'*  Till*  Fart  ••  III  t  iir  ( *asr  nf  M .  Valde- 
driiiar;"  *'  A  l>t»i'ent  into  the  Mael* 
Mio.ii;"  Tiir  Illark  Tat;"  '*The 
l*it  and    i'enduluui."     Of   hai 
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he  bad  exceedingly  little.     He  had 
DO  laugh  and  very  little  BUDshine. 
To  wit  he  had  no  pretensions,  and 
when   he   plays  a  joke  there  is  a 
ghastliness    about    it.       Probably, 
the  lightest  of   his    stones    is  the 
**  Spectacles  ; "    but  even  then   the 
lightness    depends    upon    the    in- 
cidents  of  tlie   story,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  told  it.    His 
three  tales,  *•  Berenice,"  "  Leiga," 
and  *'Morella,*'   are   the  most  ex- 
quisite, choice,  and  beautiful  of  his 
prose   writings.    They  are   poems. 
They  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  the  man,  his  longings, 
his  pa$«t  joys,  and  hia  day-dreams. 
They  all  refer  to  the  one  person,  to 
the  ever  memorable  Loiga,  who  was 
more  to  him  than  woman  is  to  an 
ordinary     mortal,     in     them     we 
have  an  idea  of  the  great  strength 
of  his  love,  how  it  filled  and  ab- 
sorbed  his  entire  being;  and  we 
can   understand    how     great     the 
destruction     and    desolation    must 
have  been,  when  the  idol  was  re- 
moved from  out  the  chamber,  when 
the  eye  could  rest  on  nothing  in  its 
place,  bui  only  look  in  upon  memory 
and  feed   upon   past  recollections. 
Memory    revels   in   the   lost   idol, 
magnifies   her   beauties,  lauds   her 
worth,   and   increases    her  charms 
until  the  mind   is  delirious;   then 
comes    the    dreadful    waking    into 
poverty  of  the  present,   from   the 
vast  richness  of  the  past.     ISo  when 
he  is  awakened  from  his  dreamings 
into  the  past,  by  the  pressing  cares 
of  the  present,  he  finds   that  the 
memory  of  past  bliss  is  the  anguish 
of  to-day.     It  was  the  only  happi- 
ness left  to  him  to  dream  of  ner. 
No  one  will  doubt  that  these  tales 
were  founded  on  his  own  experience; 
they  ring  with  truth  ;  they  rush  on 
with   the  waters  of  a  pent-up  de- 
votion and   long-lost   love ;     every 
page   contains  lines  of  pure  heart 
music.     There  is  no  plot  in  them, 
no  attempt  at  analysis,  no  endeavour 
to  be  terrible,  he  only  relieves  his 


mind  of  the  Tisions  which  lodged 
in  it  day  and  night ;  they  are  the 
utterances  of  his  own  heart,  soli- 
loquies uttered  from  heart  to  heart. 
We  have  little  hesitation  in  placing 
them  in  point  of  human  interest 
above  and  beyond  everything  he 
wrote,  and  we  could  only  have 
wished  that  he  had  written  more  of 
these  beautiful,  rich-swelling  poems. 
We  would  rather  see  his  reputation 
founded  on  tliese  tales  than  on  the 
pseudo-detective  stories. 

We  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
estimating  Poe's  position  as  a  poet 
and  a  writer  of  tales,  but  we  ez« 
perience  considerable  difficulty  in 
estimating  his  criticisms.  The 
functions  of  a  critic  were  to  him 
very  high  and  sacred.  So  honest, 
high-toned,  truth-seeking  were  his 
criticisms,  that  he  seems  to  have 
written  on  his  path ;  there  is  no 
looseness  of  expression,  no  slipshod 
work  ;  every  sentence  tells,  every 
word,  for  his  words  were  very  care- 
fully and  correctly  chosen.  In 
America  no  man  was  so  fearless  in 
expressing  his  opinions ;  his  approval 
could  not  be  purchased  by  popular 
opinion,  nor  could  his  disapproval  be 
obtained  by  publishers  6r  friends.  In 
his  eyes  a  critic  was  a  public  official, 
who  should  say  what  he  means  in 
a  straightforward  mannner,  irre- 
spective of  what  his  constituents 
think.  Few  men  have  had  a  higher 
or  more  profound  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities ;  to  protect  the  guild 
of  literature  from  being  disgraced 
by  any  unworthy  member ;  to  thin 
its  ranks  of  those  whose  souls  could 
not  ride  above  vanity,  egotism,, 
money  grubbing;  to  burst  the 
wind-bags,  to  clear  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  of  those  who  were 
totally  unworthy  to  be  dubbed 
authors  or  poet?,  and  to  expose  the 
thieves  and  unprincipled  writers. 
He  exercised  his  duties  too  well, 
alas !  for  his  own  reputation ;  he 
has  been  rewarded  with  foul 
calumny  by  the  host  of  those  in* 
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■ignificant,  worthless  writer*,  which 
were  then  to  numerout  acroM  the 
Atlantic.  His  criticisms  contain 
many  fine  thoughts  and  ideas, 
•speciallr  the  short  pamf^raphs 
which  he  stjies  **  Mari^inalia." 
He  was  a  profound  annlyst ;  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  machinery 
of  thoughts  ;  unsatisfied  with  the 
surface  he  always  looked  for  prin- 
ciples ;  his  criticisms  were  always 
supported  by  some  leading  general 
truths. 

Taken  altogether,  Poe  is  the  most 
remarkable  geuiun  that  America 
has  yet  given  birth  to.  He  was, 
as  we  bare  scon,  a  many-sided 
man,  he  could  write  well  about  any* 
thing.  Many  authors  liaTo  ex- 
celled him  in  several  departments, 
but  not  one  has  come  near  to  him 
as  a  poet,  a  tale  writer,  an  eg^ayi^t, 
and  a  critic  combined.  Emerson 
is  richer  and  fuller  in  his  essavs : 
Longfellow  possesses  more  suui 
and  heart  in  his  poems;  Hawthorne 
has  a  lighter  fancy,  i^  a  more 
pleasant  companion,  and  writes 
more  finished  tales;  and  Lowell 
has  a  better  critical  faculty  ;  but  any 
one  of  them  cannot  be  compared 


to  Poe  for  his  many  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments. He  stands  pre- 
eminent  abore  them  all  in  that 
respect.  He  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
universal  American  genius.  Tbcy 
have  sweeter  and  pleaaanter  singers* 
but  none  are  so  powerful  as  he«  not 
one  that  stirs  us  to  our  very  heart*a 
core.  And  though  he  loved  tlia 
black  domains  of  night,  and  courted 
the  company  of  all  her  grim  and 
motley  and  weird  retinue,  thera 
ever  and  anon  appeared  those  angel 
faces  whom  he  had  loved  long 
since  and  lost  for  a  while. 

His  poems  are  the  richly-Taried 
straina  of  music,  now  riring,  nov 
falling,  which  a  skilled  player  alooa 
can  bring  from  a  well-worn  tia^ 
marked  instrument;  the  moaie  ia 
the  sweeter  in  correspondence  witk 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  inatra> 
ment  His  tales  are  the  pictiire 
galleries,  in  which  are  hung  thm 
strange  creations,  and  cunoaalr 
shaped  imagination,  of  the  artiaL 
His  criticisms  are  like  the  dear, 
biting  frost  of  winter;  oecaaiooallT 
the  cold  winter  day  is  warmed  vitB 
the  sun's  rays,  but  the  night  &lla 
with  piercing  keenness. 
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THE  EAELY  POETRY   OF  PROVENCE. 

Bt  David  Marshall. 

'*  Dance,  and  Provencal  eong,  and  sun-burnt  mirth." 

Kbats. 


The  words  Provence  and  Proven- 
cal are  used  in  a  variety  of  senses 
by  authors  writing  at  different  dates, 
and  for  different  purposes. 

The    ancient    Provincia   of   the 
Romans    (Provincia    NarhonnensU) 
comprised  the  country  lying  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  and  ex- 
tended  from    the    shores    of    the 
Mediterranean    northwards   nearly 
to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     After  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire there  was  a  Burgundian  king- 
dom   of   Aries  and    Provence,   of 
which  the  city  of  Aries   was  the 
capital.     Thereafter  Provence  be- 
came a  fief  of  the  empire  under 
Charlemagne  and    his   successors, 
and  was  held  by  a  series  of  Counts 
of   Provence,   who  seem    to   have 
been  independent  princes  in  reality, 
though  feudatories  in  name.     Pro- 
vence is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
modern  **  districts  "  of  France. 

The  word  Provencal  is  used  in- 
differently as  a  geographical  term, 
applicable  to  Provence  in  any  of 
the  above  senses.  But  it  has  a 
special  meaning  when  we  speak  of 
Provencal  literature. 

If  a  line  were  to  be  drawn  across 
the  map  of  France  from  La  Rochelle 
on  the  west,  to  Geneva  on  the  east, 
it  would  divide  that  country  into 
two  portions,  one  northern  t)ie 
other  southern.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  French  literature  each  of 
these  divisions  had  its  own  language. 
The  langue  d'oc  was  that  of  the 
southern  division,  the  langue  d'oui 


that  of  the  northern.  The  two 
languages  have  long  since  been 
fused  together  by  the  formation 
and  diffusion  over  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  modem  form  of  French ; 
but  the  original  difference  between 
them  was  very  marked. 

The  langue  d'oc,  spoken  in 
Southern  France,  is  known  as  the 
Provencal  tongue ;  and  it  is  con- 
venient to  use  the  words  Provence 
and  Provencal  in  their  broadest 
sense,  as  descriptive  of  the  whole 
country  where  this  language  was 
used.  We  shall  employ  them  in 
that  sense  in  the  following  pages. 

The  remnants  of  Provencal  litera- 
ture which  have  come  down  to  our 
time  are  few;  but  they  are  suffici- 
ently varied  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
character  and  merits  of  the  litera- 
ture as  a  whole.  The  age  of  the 
troubadours,  who  were  the  professors 
of  the  poetic  art  in  Provence,  does 
not  extend  over  more  than  about 
two  centuries ;  and  M.  Raynouard,  in 
his  collection  entitled  **  Poesies  des 
Troubadours,"  has  printed  several 
hundred  complete  poems  ranging 
over  the  whole  of  that  period  in 
point  of  date.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding,  among  these,  ex- 
amples of  nearly  every  form  of 
composition  which  was  used  by  the 
troubadours. 

To  M.  Raynouard,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  Provencal  biographies  of 
the  more  celebrated   troubadours. 
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As  contemporary,  or  nearly  con- 
temporary, records,  these  are  of  the 
highest  value.  They  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  social  condition  of 
Provence  in  the  times  we  are  dealing 
with. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  books 
which  have  been  written  on  Pro- 
ven9al  literature,  both  before  and 
since  those  of  M.  Baynouard,  would 
extend  to  the  size  of  a  moderately 
large  article.  In  France,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  much  research  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  Scarcely 
less  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  in  Germany.  In  England, 
no  writer  of  any  note  has  taken  it 
in  hand;  though  many  valuable 
papers  on  this  and  cognate  subjects 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Provencal  literature  resolves  itself 
into  several  subordinate  inquiries. 
The  earliest  Proven9al  poet  of  whose 
verses  we  have  specimens,  lived  in 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  centuries. 
He  was  Guillaume  IX.,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  Count  of  Poitiers. 
But  it  is  apparent  from  the  elaborate 
structure  of  his  versification,  as 
well  as  from  the  polished  turn  of 
his  phraseology,  that  he  is  compos- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
a  poetic  art  already  in  familiar  use, 
and  in  a  language  whose  grammati- 
cal form  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy. 
We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude 
that  he  had  predecessors  in  that  art, 
though  their  works  have  perished. 
Those  historians  of  Provencal  poetry 
who  seem  best  able  to  judge,  are 
agreed  in  thinking  that  it  must 
have  existed  as  far  back  at  least  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

If  we  assume  this  to  be  the  date 
of  its  rise,  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
position.  We  can  trace  the  history 
of  literature  in  Provence  from  the 
earliest  times,  at  least  from  B.C.  600, 
dowD   to   the  decay  and  deatli  of 


the  classical  languages  as  spoken 
tongues.  We  can  arrive  at  some 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture there  at  the  latter  of  these 
periods.  After  this,  the  dark  i^es 
intervene,  and  our  information 
ceases ;  till  suddenly,  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  we  find  Provence  in 
possession  of  a  new  form  of  litera- 
ture. Not  only  so,  but  this  new 
form  of  literature  differs  from  the 
old  in  its  whole  spirit.  It  gives  ex- 
pression to  feelings  and  aspirations 
unknown  to,  and  unheard  of  by, 
any  inhabitant  of  Provence  in  the 
times  that  preceded  these  dark  ages. 
In  short  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dark  ages  we  find  Provence  the 
seat  par  excellence  of  classical  cul- 
ture and  of  classical  literature,  shorn 
of  its  ancient  glory,  no  doubt,  but 
still  shedding  its  feeble  ray  there  if 
anywhere  in  the  world.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
diis  same  Provence  the  seat  of  an 
already  flourishing  romantic  litera- 
ture, of  which  kind  of  literature  she 
is  the  first  country  in  Europe  to 
become  the  possessor. 

By  what  influences,  and  under 
what  laws,  has  this  apparently  ex- 
traordinary result  been  effected? 
What  is  tliere  in  common  between 
the  old  literature  and  the  new? 
What  are  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  new?  And  whence 
have  they  been  derived? 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pa^e  of 
Provencal  history,  and  seek  an 
answer  there  to  such  questions 
as  these. 

According  to  the  earliest  au- 
thentic information  we  have  of 
Provence,  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
Celtiberian  population ;  that  is,  a 
race  formed  by  the  uniou  of  the 
Celtic  peoples  indigenous  to  North- 
eni  France,  with  the  Iberians,  a 
Semitic  race  who  occupied  Spain 
and  the  P^renean  slopes,  and  of 
whom  there  are  yet  traces  to  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Basque  provinces.     Of  all  the 
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indigenous  European  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  Celts 
take  the  lead  in  point  of  intellectual 
capability  and  domestic  civilization. 
On  that  account  we  may  assume 
that  they  acquired  the  predomi- 
nance in  the  course  of  time  over  the 
Iberian  element  of  the  mixed  race. 
The  language  used  by  them  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  know  it  to  have 
been  of  Ar}'an  origin. 

To  this  Celtiberian  race  there 
was  added  a  Greek  element  in 
B.C.  600.  by  the  arrival  at  the 
months  of  the  Hhone,  of  a  colony 
from  the  Ionian  city  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia  Minor.  We  have  both  a 
Greek  and  a  Latin  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  colony,  and  of  the 
friendly  reception  with  which  the 
colonists  met.  Their  leader  is 
said  to  have  married  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  the  local  tribe  of 
Celtiberians  (Segobrigii),  The  city 
he  founded  was  the  Greek  colony  of 
Massilia.  the  modern  Marseilles. 

The  colony  grew  apace.  The 
colonists  diffused  around  them  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  The  natives 
learned  from  them,  according  to 
Justin,  the  culture  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  The  barbarous  tribes 
strove  to  imitate  in  their  way  the 
admirable  social  order  of  the  Greeks. 
Part  of  them  settled  down  in  cities 
which  they  fortified  with  walls; 
others  devoted  themselves  to  agri- 
culture. All  had  commercial  le- 
lations  with  Massilia. 

In  this  way  passed  some  five 
hundred  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  word  barbarian,  in  its 
sense  of  uncivilized,  ceased  to  apply 
to  the  population  of  Provence,  at 
all  events  to  that  poition  of  it 
which  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Greeks.  The  people  used  the 
language  of  Greece.  They  wor- 
shipped the  gods  of  Greece. 

For  Massilia  was  no  longer  a 
stranger  struggling  for  existence 
in  a  strange  land.  As  a  Roman 
writer  says,  **  It  seemed  more  as 


if  Gaul  had  been  transported  into 
the  midst  of  Hellas  than  as  if  there 
had  been  an  importation  of  Greeks 
into  Gaul.*'  From  the  rock  of 
Monaco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  the 
Greek  Heracles,  to  the  Pyrenees, 
on  whose  eastern  slope  was  the 
shrine  of  the  Pyrenean  Artemis, 
the  whole  country  was  Greek. 
Massilia,  the  largest  emporium  of 
trade  in  the  world,  had  somewhere 
about  twenty  colonies  of  her  own 
settled  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Her  storehouses  were  filled 
with  the  produce  of  the  whole 
known  world.  Her  merchant- 
vessels  had  penetrated  as  far  along 
the  African  coast  as  to  Senegal; 
and  on  the  north  they  traded  with 
Britain,  and  probably  with  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  Her  commerce 
with  the  East  extended  to  countries 
far  beyond  her  native  Phocasa.  The 
whole  interior  trade  of  Gaul  was  in 
her  hands 

In  Gaul,  the  Greek  language  was 
the  language  of  commerce.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Strabo.  Even  in 
Spain,  the  same  author  tells  us, 
the  natives  had  erected  Greek 
temples  and  offered  worship  after 
the  Greek  fashion.  Csesar  states 
that  in  his  time  the  Druids  used 
Greek  letters  in  their  ordinary 
business.  In  his  war  with  the 
Helvetii  he  found  the  census  of 
their  force  in  Greek  numerals.  All 
the  coins  of  Provence,  anterior  to 
the  Roman  period,  have  a  Greek 
legend  inscribed  on  them 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Greek  litera- 
ture must  have  been  widely  diffused 
among  the  population  of  ancient 
Provence.  To  the  Greek,  literature 
and  religion  were  inseparably  con- 
nected; and  his  religion  was  of 
spectacular  order.  The  public  fes- 
tivals, the  priestly  sacrifices,  the 
whole  apparatus  reiigiosus  of  the 
Greek  kept  their  national  literature 
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coiitinunlly  in  tlio  fort* ground,  and 
Uitis  |ilai'id  it  in  riroiini>Uuiros 
must  fuvoiiraltle  for  its  rapid  dis- 
semination. 

The  full  of  M:is<«ilia  wils  sudden 
and  roiii|>Ict(\  In  tlie  later  years 
of  her  |*ro<>perity  .she  hod  owed 
nnii'li  to  the  (^eneroii^  retuni  niudo 
to  hi  r  bv  the  Konians  for  assist- 
ance  mure  than  onec  v;iven  to  them 
in  time  of  perih  When  tho  strife 
between  Ca*sar  and  iVimpey  made 
Home  a  **  city  di\idod  against  her 
8<flf."  it  was  inipo>:«iblu  that  Massilia 
should  refrain  from  joining  one 
party  or  the  t>ther.  She  sided  with 
romi»ey*H  faoti<>ii.  On  his  defeat 
she  fell  inti»  the  hands  of  Cii-sar, 
her  fleet  and  her  arsenals  were 
destroveil.  ami  her  oominerrial 
resourees  j^eatly  crippled.  Nar- 
b<»nne  was  made  the  eentre  «if  the 
Mediterranean  tra*le  t»f  <iuul,  and 
afterwards  ret*i'ivi-d  all  the  mi p port 
of  imperial  Kunie.  a'«  a  trailing 
rival  of  Ma^silia 

Upwards  (\i  half  a  century  before 
tliis  period,  ihe  Honians  had  re- 
duced the  northern  parts  of  Pro- 
vence to  •tubjei'tion.  and  l'^tahli«•hed 
tlieir  Prtinnnu  .VifW^cN nnui J ;  so 
that  the  Latin  ti>ncue  and  thf  Latin 
religion  had  <:xi>tt'd  for  some  time, 
co-ordinatelv  \^ilh  tlh*  <irei'k  in  tliO 
immediate  \h'iiiitv  of  thr  Ma'<«ilian 
territopk*.  Now.  hi>wf-ver.  I.aiin 
superseded  <intk  ovi  r  the  whole 
of  iVi>\onre  as  tin-  lan;;ua^e  of 
the  ^uveniment.  i»f  law.  and  of 
reliirion.  '1  here  i<«  no  part  of  their 
polii-y  which  the  Komaiis  more 
un«l*-vi.itin^'y  carried  out  than  that 
of  impfMnc  thi  ir  lan^aiZi-  i*n  their 
deptiidi-ncit'*  aloni;  with  their  rule. 
A**  Auk'U«tiiie  >u\s-  **  Hp«ra  liatii 
est  iiiipi-rit^a  ci\iias  noii  s<»luni 
jn^iim.  \t  ruin  etiam  lincuam  suam, 
duniKis  ^'ciiiihii^  pi-r  paciiii  so. 
ciftatiH  iiiipun«re.  — 1*4  Cmtats 
iVi.  lix.    I 

A<*    the    I.iiiu'iiau'e   (*\    thi*    courts 

of  Liw.  Litiii  «iiul>l  li.iiiirallv  »o<in 

a  become  tho  language  of  com- 


merce. Rut  another  cireumstanca 
contributed  to  its  rapid  spread  in 
the  Country.  Trovence  was  clo^e 
to  Itiilv,  and  easv  of  access  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  con  se- 
quent'.y  it  imm«Mliately  became  tlie 
resort  of  multitudes  of  Roman 
money-lenders,  bankers,  farmers, 
sherp. feeders,  and  other  traders. 
A  lar;;e  Hoinan  clement  was  ihua 
infusi'd  int(»  the  population. 

From  this  time  forward  tlie  |>re- 
dominance  of  the  Latin  Unguagis 
in  I^rovence  it^serted  itself  mors 
and  more.  Under  the  early  em- 
perors, not  only  Trovenco.  but 
almost  the  whole  of  Uaul  became 
thoroughly  l^atinised;  and,  as  a 
siat  of  literary  culture.  Provence 
was  nion*  than  the  rival  of  Rome 
herself.  The  Itoinau  patriciana 
wt'iii  to  Massilia  rather  than  lo 
Athens  to  htudy  <'ireek  philosophy; 
for  the  ener^'  which  Mastilia  had 
prt-viou^ly  devoted  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  now  diverted  iti^lf  to- 
wanls  tlie  cultivation  of  letters. 
Tht*re  were  also  schools  of  learning 
at  Lyons,  Autun.  Resan^-oii.  Too* 
Ioum-.  Bordeaux,  Narbonne.  Ae. 
The  ^'rammarians  and  rlietohciana 
of  loiine  wt-re  chietly  Gauls.  Ju* 
Venal  recoiiimeii«ls  tho  Roman 
studi'nt  of  elttquence  to  go  to  Ganl 
fur  le<«Miiis :  and  refers  to  tlie  rhe- 
torical selionl  of  Toulouse  in  tcrma 
inipUin*^  no  onlinary  compliment. 

lliiman  literature  lingered  in 
Provence  till  the  time  of  Sidonina 
.XpiiiliiKiris.  w)io  was  appointed 
lii>lii>p  iif  Auver;;ne  about  ad.  472, 
and  who.  with  all  his  faults,  maj 
fairlv  he  called  a  classic  autlior. 
Aft<  r  him  there  is  no  writer  of 
Latin  >»orihy  to  be  ranked  abo«# 
u  chronicler.  In  the*  end  ctco 
chrtiiiidei**  failed;  and  often  the 
aniiaK  I'f  a  year  are  bununed  up 
in  a  stn^li*  recorded  word  such  aa 
l-€iium  or  ;'<iT 

In  tiii^  ciifidition,  as  regarda 
Ii-tti  r*.  PriAenctf  enters  upon  the 
dark  ages.     Soum.  where  about 
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beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  she  appears 
to  have  a  new  literature  of  her 
own;  and  a  century  later  we  find 
that  literature,  perfected  in  form, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees. 

The  new  literature  has  one  point 
in  common  with  its  predecessor. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  a  modification 
of  the  Latin  speech.  More  than 
half  of  the  radical  forms  of  the 
language  are  Latin.  But  the  genius 
of  the  language  is  changed.  The 
expedients  used  for  expressing  the 
relations  which  these  roots  bear  to 
one  another  when  combined  into 
sentences  are  entirely  different. 

The  points  of  difiference  between 
the  new  literature  and  the  old  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Perhaps  we  shall  best 
sum  them  up  by  describing  the 
new  Provencal  literature  as  the 
poetry  of  chivalry,  and  its  inspiring 
genius  as  the  genius  of  chivalry,  as 
contradistioguished  from  that  of 
classicism. 

If  we  compare  any  of  the  heroes 
of  classic  poetry— Hector,  for  ex- 
example,  who  is,  perhaps,  faultless 
as  a  model  classical  hero — with  one 
of  the  heroes  of  chivalrous  romance, 
such  as  King  Arthur,  or  any  of  his 
knights,  we  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  contrast  in  character  between 
the  two.  Hector's  bravery  is  not 
the  bravery  of  one  of  King  Arthur's 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
one  is  crude  courage ;  the  other 
refined  sentiment.  There  are  no 
more  beautiful  lines  in  the  Iliad, 
than  those  which  describe  the  part- 
ing of  Hector  from  his  wife  and 
his  child.  But  Hector's  love  for 
his  wife  has  in  it  nothing  of  the 
high  and  holy  emotion  which  the 
poets  of  chivalry  describo  when 
they  sing  of  conjugal  affection. 

The  introduction  to  the  Iliad  is 
eminently  illustrative  of  the   con- 


trast between  classic  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  Obryses,  an  aged  priest 
of  Apollo,  comes  with  a  rich  ransom 
to  the  Greek  camp,  to  beseech  the 
Atridse  and  the  assembled  Greeks 
that  his  daughter  may  be  restored 
to  him.  In  a  division  of  spoil  the 
daughter  had  become  the  prize  of 
Agamemnon,  who  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  priest's  requests,  and 
insults  him.  Apollo  consequently 
visits  the  army  with  a  plague.  Ul- 
timately Agamemnon  is  forced  to 
give  the  girl  up,  but  he  recoups 
himself  by  taking  from  Achilles 
another  captive  girl,  who  had  been 
allotted  to  that  chieftain  at  the  same 
division  of  spoil.  Hence  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  the  numberless 
woes  of  the  Greeks. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  is  a 
magnificent  piece  of  classical  de- 
scription. There  is  notliing  in  the 
conception  of  the  scene  inconsis- 
tent with  classical  taste ;  nothing 
incongruous  or  out  of  place.  Let 
us,  retaining  the  narrative,  substi-* 
tute  the  names  of  knights  of  chi- 
valry for  those  of  the  Greek  chief- 
tains, and  see  how  the  passage 
reads  when  transferred  to  modem 
times. 

John,  the  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  finding  tliat  bis  niece 
had  been  seized  by  the  Christian 
army,  and  handed  over  to  Sir  Gala- 
had as  his  share  of  the  plunder 
taken  at  the  sack  of  the  city  of 
Antioch,  came  with  a  ransom  to 
redeem  her.  Sir  Galahad,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  Christian 
chiefs,  told  him  that  he  had  better 
be  off,  or  it  might  be  worse  for  him. 
A  plague  is  sent  from  heaven  upon 
the  army.  Sir  Galahad  has  to  give 
up  the  Archbishop's  niece,  but  he 
seizes  upon  the  mistress  of  Lan- 
celot instead.  Lancelot  is  angry, 
and  numberless  woes  overtake  the 
army. 

Could  one  of  the  poets  of  chi- 
▼alry  convert  this  into  a  romance, 
with  the  serious  hope  of  attaching 
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any  epic  interest  to  his  heroes? 
Certain  1 J  not.  The  principles, 
motives,  passions  of  Homers 
heroes,  are  simply  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  chivalry.  The  basest 
of  King  Arthur's  knights  would 
peremptorily  disavow  them. 

A  great  many  answers  have  been 
given  to  the  question— What  is 
chivalry?  There  is  'no  difficult 
in  reaching  the  true  answer. 

Essentially,  chivalry  is  a  product 
of  religion,  and  of  that  alone. 

The  difference  in  spirit  between 
classic  and  chivalrous  literature,  is 
wholly  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  religions  of  Greece  and  Home 
were  not  systems  of  morals.  Their 
gods  were  not  guardians  of  morality, 
or  avengers  of  immorality.  Flagrant 
crimes,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  oc- 
casionally offended  these  gods,  and 
called  down  punishment  on  the 
offender.  But  sach  cases  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  the 
Christian  religion,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moral  law  is  the  sum  of  man's 
duty  to  God ;  and  that  God  is  "  He 
who  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  un- 
derstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of 
the  thoughts.**  Gradu^ly,  as  a  re- 
ligion like  this  makes  way  among 
a  people,  their  whole  mental  and 
moi-al  nature  is  changed.  The 
beauty  of  virtue  as  a  religious 
duty,  ihe  hatefulness  of  vice  as  an 
offence  against  God,  these  are  far 
grander  and  nobler  sentiments  than 
any  which  the  classic  religions  can 
inspire.  The  Christian  religion  has 
strengthened  and  purified  all  the 
nobler  tendencies  of  human  nature ; 
and  this  nobler  and  purer  culture 
it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  chivalry.  All  else  appertaining 
to  chivalry  is  accidental. 

One  of  these  accidental  charac- 
teristics deserves  special  notice,  be- 
cause of  its  prominence  in  the 
literature  of  the  troubadours.  It 
is  the  elevation  of  woman  to  a  place 
in  society  which  was  never  accorded 


to  her  in  classic  times.     It  is  not 
to   be    forgotten    that    the   whole 
tendency  of  Christianity  is  to  treat 
womiu  as  the  equal  of  man  within 
tlie  family,  to  make  her  the  com- 
panion of  his  life,  the  sharer  of  all 
his  j  >ys  and  troubles.     Such  was 
the  lot  of  woman  in  Judea,  and  such 
it  was  among  the  early  Christians,  as 
every  reader  of  tlie  Epistles  knows. 
But  there  was  another  great  event 
which  contributed  to  elevate    the 
position    of  woman   in    Provence. 
The    German    invaders,  and  con- 
querors of  Rome,  brought  with  them 
into  Gaul  and  Italv  the  manners  of 
their  native  home  \n  the  £BU*-off  forests 
of  the  north.     M  any  of  them  settled 
in    Burgundy  and   Provence.     All 
that  we  know  of  tliem,  shows  that 
with  them  woman's  position  was  far 
different  from  what  it  was  in  Greece 
or  Rome.     The  German,  a  hunter 
living  under  the  tall  pines  of  the 
north,  in  a  country  clad  in  snowfora 
great  part  of  the  year,  had  no  fomm, 
no  circus,  no  rendezvous  of  luxury, 
wherein  to  spend  his  time  with  his 
fellows  apart  from  his  wife  and  his 
children.    His  fireside  was  his  home 
world.    His  wife  was  the  companion 
of  his  entire  home  life,  the  centre 
of  all  his  affections,  and  not  merely 
his  occasional  associate  in  hours  of 
ease. 

When  a  race  with  habits  and  tradi- 
tions like  this  became  the  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  in  doing  so,  became 
themselves  a  conquest  of  Chris* 
tianity,  eveiything  conspired  to 
elevate  the  position  of  woman  in 
the  nascent  civilization  of  the  new 
nations  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  peoples.  The  result  was  that 
devotion  to  woman  was  carried  to 
the  extreme.  It  became  almost 
a  worship;  and  we  find  it  so  de- 
picted in  the  verses  of  the  trou- 
badours. But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  actual  treatment  of 
woman  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  was 
a  quite  different  affair  from  the 
\de«\  \^\)\^%^v\taX\Qn  of  her  position 
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contained  in  literature.  The 
history  of  that  period  records 
OS  many  instances  of  cruelty  and 
brutality  to  women  as  the  history 
of  any  other  time. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  sug- 
gest to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  of  the  questions  of  interest 
which  are  connected  with  Proven9al 
literature  and,  through  it,  with  the 
literature  of  nearly  all  modem 
Europe,  for  Provence  was  the  cradle 
of  modem  lettei-s. 

The  poets  of  Provence  were  called 
troubadours ;  that  is,  **  finders  "  or 
•*  makers  "  of  verse.  A  similar 
word  was  used  in  Scotland,  where 
Sir  David  Lindsay  and  others  are 
often  mentioned  as  •*  makars." 
The  troubadours,  as  a  mie,  were 
poets  by  profession,  and  they  sup- 
ported Uiemselves  by  the  patronage 
of  those  whose  praises  they  sung, 
or  for  whose  amusement  they  sung 
their  verses.  The  more  successful 
of  them  became  the  recognized 
minstrels  of  the  great  families  of 
Provence,  residing  at  the  castles  of 
their  seigneurs,  and  forming  a  re- 
gular part  of  their  retinue.  Others 
travelled  from  one  court  to  another. 
The  jongleur  was  of  a  class  of 
minstrels  inferior  to  the  trouba- 
dours. His  duty  was  to  sing  the 
songs  of  others,  not  his  own  ;  and 
he  was  often  attached  to  the  service 
of  some  troubadour,  for  whom  he 
played  accompaniments.  The  word 
jontjleur  is  a  cormption  of  the  Latin 
jocula(oj\  a  jester  or  buffoon. 

Proven (,'al  poetry  was  divided  into 
•various  classes.  The  most  import- 
ant were  the  chanson  or  love  song, 
and  the  sirvente  or  satire.  This 
division  is  looked  upon  by  some 
writers  as  exhaustive,  because  they 
class  as  sirveiites  not  only  satires, 
but  all  poems  not  properly  love 
songs.  The  tenson  was  a  poem  in 
which  two  troubadours  maintained 
a  dialogue  or  dispute  in  altemate 
stanzas.  Besides  these  the  most 
common  species  of  verses  were  the 


aubade,  or  morning  song,  the  sere- 
node,  and  several  pieces  connected 
with  the  Crusades. 

The  Proven9al  language  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  rhymed  versi- 
fication. It  retained  so  much  of 
the  Latin  system  of  inflection  and 
conjugation  as  to  be  possessed  of 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  terminal 
rhvmes.  It  had  discarded  the  rules 
of  Latin  verse,  so  far  as  regards 
syllabic  quantity ;  and  the  rules  of 
prosody,  as  to  arsis  and  thesis,  ac- 
commodated themselves  easily  to  a 
poetry  intended  only  to  be  heard 
along  with  a  musical  accompani- 
ment. 

Thus  a  complicated  system  of 
versification  became  possible,  and 
the  more  complicated  in  this  respect 
a  poem  was,  the  greater  a  triumph 
of  art  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Theso 
feats  of  versification  are  incapable 
of  being  reproduced  in  English, 
and  at  best  they  are  but  elegant 
puerilities.  In  some  of  the  trans- 
lations we  afterwards  give,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  imitate  the 
original  in  this  respect  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  music  used  by  the  trouba- 
dours, as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
songs,  was  confined  to  a  simple 
melody.  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  his  biographer  as 
the  author  of  great  improvements 
in  this  department  of  the  art  of 
the  troubadours,  is  thought  by  some 
writers  to  have  introduced  the 
harmonies  of  the  octave  and  the 
fifth,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

First,  in  point  of  antiquity,  on 
the  list  of  troubadours  whose 
verses  have  been  preserved,  is  the 
name  of  Guillaume  IX.,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Poitiers. 
His  father,  a  prince  of  austere 
manners  and  distinguished  piety, 
had  strongly  supported  the  scheme 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  for  the  re- 
ligious and  political  reorganization 
of  Christendom,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  advance  of  Mahom- 
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nio<1iii>i<rn  -.    ainl    it     is    •^ai-l    that 

(illillilllflii*.    when    lit*   *«iii*ci't*ili  (1    to 

liiit  iiiln  ritiiiicr  in  Iti"*'!,  *>hi»wcd 
cvcrv  iiniication  nf  h:i\iii^  iiilu>ritfd 
liis  filth*  r':«  p«'p>oiial  ijuitiititw  ils 
Wfll  u*^  hi<  tidi'S  ainl  f-tl:itfn  Fur 
from  tultilhiM^  thf  pioiniM*  t>f  his 
youth.  hi<i  suhMM|iuiit  hi^turv  svliows 
him  t«i  hiivi*  ht'tii  uhtiii<*i  in  t-viTy 
res]M'it  the  o|>|M»iti>  of  hi^  father 
in  Wi.irartor.  A  iiiuii  of  iiublc  car- 
ria^t*  ami  «:n'at  |ut>oiiu1  h«-niity,  he 
was  oiii-r^'(  tic  aii<l  hravtv  Init  witli- 
out  n-^^iini  fur  rchj^ioti.  iiiin-HtraiDed 
in  his  |>h-aMirc*«,  and  licentious  to 
tlie  hist  d«'^ri'e  in  his  hahitH. 

In  lo'.M.  Pope  I'rhan  II.  in- 
deavtiiircd  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  lir>t  CrUMidf.  ))Ut  without  sue- 
ce*<s.  Ill  In'.il».  however,  ^hen 
neW"*  )ia<l  come  nf  the  capture  of 
Jerusiili-ni.  and  the  e*>tuhhsh!neiit 
of  a  i'hriotian  kin^^dom  in  S\ria, 
Ciuilhtiinif  dfteniiinfil  ti>  take  part 
hi  the  Ka<*tern  i^ars;  and  he  sum- 
moiit'd  hi**  followers  to  join  hii 
standard  at  Linin;;i>-.  in  thf  Hpring 
of  IP>1.  The  E'liiv  whii'h  ii'^seni- 
bled  was  hrilliiint  and  iiumeroUH. 
Sonif  hi**tiiriiiii'^  *>:iv  hr  had  HO.OOO 
men,  S4ime  MiHt.iiiin ;  }.ut  all  are 
Agfi'fd  that  a  ffnniii*  ho«t  acconi* 
|mnifd  the  arniv  of  the  Aquit-^iniaii 
duke,  ainl  that  thf  niajoritv  i>f  the 
lailics  who  iMuipoSfd  it  wt-rf  neitlitT 
i'loiiniluo  nor  lli-nninias. 

<^ni'  I'f  thf  pifCf-  written  hy 
Guilliiutnf  of  Aquitaine.  i^  a  •^ort 
of  l.imt'itt.  conip<>^t*il  at  I. mioses, 
on  thf  «>0i*aAion  of  l«a\iiii;  for  the 
llolv  I.:itiil  It  i-  un  i-xcifdin^W 
curi'ii**  iioiMiment.  as  an  indfX  to 
the  i'liHi\i**tfr  of  it"^  authi»r:  hut 
thtif  i*.  1)11  piN-try  in  it  llf  com- 
pUiii«*  \:r.t  vmi-ily  that  he  \<  ohlit^cil 
to  \:\\f'  up  all  hi^i  pl«  :i'*urf  s  and 
annioi  ■  •  ni«  :  t**  loa\f  hi>  >ounK 
bon  at  h<ime  utuhT  the  (pie*>tioli- 
ahli*  L'uai'iiati^hip  of  l-'iiul(|Ues 
d'Aiij'iii:  to  liorT  hi^  tilkon  mimtnt 
anil  (>t  il>n  the  hflmt*t  and  the 
inailt-l  -lilt  He  >a\<>  he  must  ^'o 
without    furthii'  dt-Lv  to  tJie  land 


where  sinners  go  to  make  their 
peace,  aiiil  pilgrims  go  to  cry  for 
merov ;  and  he  tells  us  tliat  he 
has  hej^^^tnl  the  protection  of  (io«l 
for  his  enter|irisc  both  in  the  IVo* 
venial  language  and  in  Latin.  Ihit 
there  i^  not  a  .single  really  religious 
aspiration  in  the  poem,  nor  tlie 
slightest  attempt  ti>  express  any 
chivalrous  or  noble  sentiment. 

ili^  journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  disastrous.  In  June,  1101.  he 
crossed  the  Hosphonis.  with  tlie 
Christian  army,  which  had  joined 
itself  to  his  AquitaiiianH ;  but  he 
bad  srarcel}  set  foot  in  Asia  when 
the  supply  of  fooil  failed.  The 
Turks  had  «levastaU*d  the  cotintry 
and  poisoned  tlic  cistenis.  wells, 
and  water-course*!.  They  had  just 
defeated  two  Christian  annies,  and 
the  country  was  cntin*ly  under  tlietr 
control.  When  fiuillaume  reached 
the  valley  of  tlic  Halys.  his  thirsty 
troops  threw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  rivt-r,  under  the  very  eye« 
of  the  intidel  army,  and  were  at- 
tarked  and  massacied  almost  with* 
out  rf  "distance ;  Uie  soldiers  shoai- 
ing  to  the  enemy,  **Oli.  terrible 
Turks !  allow  us  to  «lrink— you  can 
slaughter  us  afterwards  !  ** 

Ifuillautiie  escapeil.  and  tied  to 
Anlioch,  where  Tancred  supplied 
him  witJi  means  to  return  to  Aqoi* 
taine.  lie  had  married  in  his 
early  y  outh  a  princess  ul  the  hous« 
«»f  Anjou.  whom  he  afterwaids 
divorcfd,  in  «»rder  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  l*hilippa.  -  daughter  of 
Gudlaume  IV.,  Count  of  Toulouse. 
On  the  liealli  of  thf  latter  in  1 1  Ti. 
h«-  married  a  tlnnl  time,  but  soon 
afterwards  he  became  enamoured 
of  the  Comtefine  tie  Chatrlheraulu 
carrifd  her  olT.  and  annulled  his 
exiting  marriage,  with  the  view  uf 
making  her  hi**  wife.  11ns  proceed- 
ing r<iu*«eil  the  indignation  i*f  the 
lii^hop  of  IN  111  if  ts.  who  remon< 
straieil  with  him.  and  tlin*al«ned 
to  t  xruiumiiiiii'atf  him  unless  he 
restored   thu  laily  at  once   to  her 
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husband.  Guillaume  refused,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ; 
but  the  prelate,  falling  back  a  few 
steps,  courageously  pronounced  the 
words  of  excommunication,  and 
added,  "  Strike  now,  I  am  ready. 
**  I  do  not  like  you  well  enough, 
answered  Guillaume,  **  to  give  you 
the  chance  of  reaching  heaven  so 
soon.  I  sentence  you  to  exile."  The 
rest  of  his  life  is  void  of  interest. 
He  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  Reims  in  1119,  but  re- 
fused to  attend.  His  excommunica- 
tion he  treated  as  bnituin  fulmen,  a 
course  of  conduct  not  so  easy  to 
pursue  in  his  time  as  it  is  now.  He 
afterwards  fought  under  Alphonso, 
King  of  Arragon,  against  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain.  His  death  took  place 

m  iiae. 

Nine  pieces  composed  by  him  re- 
main. Their  distinguishing  merit 
is  ease  and  elegance  in  versifica- 
tion. Unfortunately,  nearly  all  are 
disfigured  by  a  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  renders  them  unfit 
for  publication  in  English.  The 
specimen  given  below  is  free  from 
such  blemishes : — 


•« 


•I 


Anew  I  tune  my  lute  to  love, 

Ere  storms  disturb  the  tranquil 
hour, 
For  her  who  who  strives  my  truth 
to  prove, 
My    only    pride     and     beauty's 
flower — 
But  who  will  ne'er  my  pain  remove. 
Who  knows  and  triumphs  in  her 
power. 

I  am,  alas !  her  willing  thrall ; 

She  may  record  me  as  her  own ; 
Nor  my  devotion  weakness  call. 

That  her  I  prize,  and  her  alone. 
Witliout  her  can  I  Hve  at  all, 

A  captive  so  accustom'd  grown  P 


"  What  hope  have  I,  O  lady  dear? 
Do  I,  tncn,  sigh  in  vain  for  thee  ? 
And  wilt  thou,  ever  thus  severe, 
Be  as  a  cloistered  nun  to  me  ? 
Methinks  this  heart  can  hut  ill  bear 
An  unrewarded  slave  to  be  1 


"Why    banish    love    and    joy    thy 
bowers — 
Why  thus  my  passion  disapprove, 
When,    lady,    all    the    world    were 
ours, 
If  thou  couldst  learn,  like  me,  to 
love?" 

Guillaume  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed a  poem  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  none  of  it  has- 
been  preserved.  Ordericus  Vitalis 
says  of  it :  *•  The  Duke  of  Poitiers,, 
having  performed  his  devotions  at 
the  holy  places,  returned  to  his  own 
states  with  some  of  his  company, 
and  being  of  a  cheerful  and  witty 
turn  of  mind,  when  afterwards  he- 
was  restored  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, he  made  the  sufferings  he 
had  undergone  during  his  captivi^ 
a  subject  for  amusement  among 
kings  and  nobles  and  Christian 
assemblies,  descanting  on  them  in 
rhyming  verses  to  merry  tunes." 
William  of  Malmesbury  draws  a 
terrible  picture  of  Guillaume's  mis- 
deeds, but  it  is  probably  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  Provencal  poetry  is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  troubadours^ 
Among  oUiers  may  be  mentioned 
Cercamons,  Marcabrus,  Pierre  de 
Yaleira,  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  and 
Giraud  le  Boux,  of  Toulouse. 

Gercamnns  is,  perhaps,  the  ear- 
liest of  these,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  bom  some  time  be- 
tween 1100  and  lUO,  so  that  he 
must,  during  part  of  his  life,  have 
been  contemporary  with  Guil- 
laume IX.,  Comte  de  Poitiers.  He 
has  left  four  or  five  pieces,  all  love- 
songs,  which  are  not  of  any  great 
merit.  Little  is  known  of  his- 
history  farther  than  that  he  was  a 
jongleur^  and  that  the  name  Cerca*^ 
mons,  equivalent  to  the  French 
Cherche-Mond,  was  a  mere. nom  d& 
plume,  indicative  of  the  waudering^ 
habits  of  the  minstrel. 

Marcabrus  is  said  to  have  beeik 
an  orphan,  of  unknown  parentage*. 
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who  boramc  the  pupil  of  Cvrca- 
iiMim,  mill  tnivfll««l  with  him  for 
TM'tal  \tarN  iiikUt  thu  a^siiin«*il 
tiuiiie  «»f  riiiiporiiut.  His  iirvt'nUx. 
nr  Hutiu's.  Were  so  bitter  as  to  otrtMul 
soiiK*  iii)l)l«*s  in  (iiii«  line,  will)  put 
him  to  ilfutli.  lli<«ioriiiiis  tt-Il  ti<i 
1 1  lilt  ht*  viMt4*<l  thi*  Christian  courts 
of  Spain  iiml  lV>rtii;:iiI ;  and  those 
of  his  ptx*niH  wl  I  it'll  have  come 
down  to  us  hhnw  that  ho  was  a 
vi|*onnis  Mipporior  of  the  war  in 
Spain  a^in**t  the  Anlh^4. 

I'iiTre  de  Valeira  was  also  of 
<ia<oony,  and  nt'iihir  of  tho  two 
piL'Ci-!i  of  Wis  pot'trv  whirh  still 
exist  nuTits  tran-lation.  although 
they  are  priztil  hy  the  hohular  an 
spcoinienH  of  ProventMl  lit4*nitun* 
at  an  eaily  cptK'h  in  its  ih-velup* 
ment. 

!'i«Tie  d'Auverpie,  acroniinj;  to 
his  anrii-ni  hii»^ra|'hi  r.  \\»'«  a  native 
of  the  dioco^c  uf  (Mernu'nt,  a  man 
of  wisdiifu  and  n|  litt«'p«.  and  the 
fton  i>f  a  hiiriress.  lie  was  hand- 
ftonie  in  ptTsoii.  wrote  anti  sanj; 
w«ll.  WiiH  the  first  liotihadour  of 
the  world  in  his  time,  and  roni- 
poMHi  the  best  nlU^il*  lie  wrote 
no  rhanbonN,  fur  in  his  ilav  that 
word  w«H  not  u*eil.  tli»'  oom**- 
ponding  iif<iriipthin  «*f  p«Ntry  lieini^ 
knciwii  as  '*  vers.'  Aitt  r  Ipih  (•iiaiid 
df  Honn-il  miule  the  hii»t  poem 
known  as  a  **chai:!>  in  **  Tifire 
d'Auvtr^iie  wiLs  lir^'hly  honotireti 
and  favoured  hy  all  th«*  ^reat 
kiar>'ii-«  u!>>l  danii'^  i>f  hi**  tinif*.  and 
w;i<»  I'on^i-ifrf'l  till'  U-^t  tioubadour 
in  tli«-  «%i«r!d  till  the  iippruranrt*  of 
tiirau'i  dt*  I'oriitil  Mti<.i  piid>aMf 
ihf  m:»joMty  I  if  hi*«  Vfr«»f*  wi-re 
iiritt«ii  iM-twi-t-n  II  to  iind  ll''(>. 
I'lV  tlr^  lime  till'  rro\fi  rnl  Ian- 
|{iia;;f  l.iiil  anpiirt'd  niori'  fixity  of 
fitrni.  :iiid  IV  m*  contributt-d  lar^^rfy 
to  )*\\i*  it  s!ill  ^i-att^r  prcri^iun. 
varifty^  uimI  f>tii'e  11-  iiiftaphni** 
mre  bolil.  imil  «"inrtiMif*»  -•!  ^trikim; 
as  ti>  «i|'/l:i  *«t  that  ili'V  l.a^f  b«-fn 
4leri\i-<l  fi  III  an  Ar.il>:an  ^  'urrr ; 
I  the  fai!l  liut  he  had   nbtaii.«d 


a  classical  education  is  apparent  in 
the  p6lished  turn  of  many  of  the 
phrases  nseil  hy  him.  l*he  im- 
provemrnts  ho  originated  in  tlie 
nnisical  accoinpaniiiient  of  liin 
chaiirions  have  heen  said  bv  soma 
writers  to  mark  the  era  of  a  coni- 
pb'te  revolution  in  that  part  of  the 
trouba«lour's  art.  llie  verses 
which  follow  are  a  specimen  of 
his  poetry  :— 

"  iio,  ni^htin^ode.  and  find  tlie  beauty 
I  adiire; 
My  litnirt  til  lior  outpour: 
r»id  liiT  rarh  fei*liii;;  tell. 
And  bid  her  rliar^r  thee  well. 
To  MT  tlmt  f»liu  forp*tji  me  not 
Lit  \wr  nut  Htay  thee  then*, 
Kut  romt*  and  aoick  drclare. 
The  tidinfCA  thuu  iiast  bniUfrtil; 
Fur  none  lieHitle  iwi  drar  have  I. 
And   lull)!  r»r  neas  from  none  to 
auxiuualy. 

'*  Aaav  th<*  bird  hat  flown,  awar 

Li::1iily  li«*  p^eii,  inquiring  nmad, 

*  Whrri'  nil  all  tliat  lovrir  one  be 

f.mnd?' 
And  when*  he  teea  her  tnnea  the 
lay ; 
That  liiv  which  bwcetjr  aoonda 

iiiMr. 
Oft  lit-ard  beneath  the  evening 
star. 

"  '  Si'Ht   by  thy  tni«'   love,  ladj  Cair/ 
]w  hinptM : 

*  I  ciinii*  til  hiuk'  to  tii^e. 

A  fill  what  swi<«*t  tMinic  shall  be 
111!*  ^Ittd  rt'ward.  whi-u,  eapr.  up  be 

T»  inrtrt  lue  a«  I  come 
<hi  ui-arr  pininn  h«»mr? 
Swnt  Udy!  let  me  till 
Kind  wiinls  to  bira  who  lovfe 
thee  wrll. 
And    why  tht-se    cold    and  keen 

l.iiV(-  »liiiiild  l*e  «i*lrt»med.  while 
It  •ttH\  H : 
It  iH  a  fliiwiT  that  fadrtb  Mion. 
1 1,   pmtit,  Uily.  by    its    idiort  lived 
niM»n*' 

'  llirii  that  rnrliantHitf  fair,  in  acreala 

p»i*«t    H'pln"d.-- 

'  Mv  tiiiihful  iii):htiiipde 
Ha^  t«dl  hit  pleasant  tale; 
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And    he    shall    tell    thee    how,  by 

absence  triad, 
Here,  far  from  thee,  my  love,  I  rest; 
For  long  tliv  stay  hath  been. 
Such  grief  had  I  foreseen. 
Not  with  my  love  so  soon  hadst  Uioa 
been  blest. 

Here,  then,  for  thee  I  wait ; 
With  thee  is  joy  and  mirth, 
And  nothing  here  on  earth 

With  thee  can  e'er  compete. 

"  *  True  love,  like  gold,  is  well  refined ; 
And  mine  doth  purify  my  mind : 
Go,  tlien,  sweet  bird,  and   quickly 

say. 
And  in  tby  most  bewitching  way, 
How  well  I  love.    Fiy!  haste  thee 

on! 
Why  tarriest  thou?    What!  not  yet 

gone  P  *  •• 

Amaiid  de  Merveil  belongs  to  a 
group  of  troubadours  in  the  most 
northerly  districts  of  Provence,  who 
were  called  *•  Ultramontanes  "  by 
the  poets  of  the  plains  to  the  south 
of  the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes. 
By  birth,  however,  he  was  of  Peri- 
gord,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
at  Beztcrs  and  Montpellier,in  Lower 
Languedoc.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  they  provided  him  with  all  the 
education  that  they  could  obtain. 
He  became  an  ecclesiastic,  accord- 
ing to  his  Provencal  biographer,  if 
we  interpret  that  bioj^rapher  cor- 
rectly. At  all  events  he  became 
what  in  the  Provencal  language  is 
called  a  clergue  (c/firicus-clerk)  a 
word  used  in  most  of  the  medieval 
languages  both  to  signify  an  eccle- 
siastic and  a  man  of  learning. 
There  is  little  room  to  imagine  that 
bis  learning  was  acquired  otherwise 
than  from  the  Church,  for  in  these 
days  laic  learning  was  a  thing  un- 
heard of.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
one  point,  that,  not  being  able  to 
make  a  living  by  his  literary  ac- 
quirements, he  left  his  employ  and 
went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his 
fortune ;  that  he  knew  well  the  art 
of  the  troubadours  and  practised  it 


with  success;  and  that  his  good 
stars  led  him  to  the  court  of  the 
Countess  of  Burlatz,  daughter  of 
the  noble  Count  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, and  wife  of  Roger,  sumauied 
Taillefer,  Viscount  of  Beziers. 

'J'hus  in  his  early  manhood  he 
adopted  poesy  as  a  profession,  and 
became  the  chosen  cavalier  of 
the  Countess  of  Burlatz.  His  de- 
votion towards  her  was  at  first 
anonymous;  and  the  many  and 
beautiful  chansons  which  he  wrot« 
and  sung  in  her  honour  were  long 
listened  to  and  admired  by  her  and 
by  her  courtiers,  without  its  being 
suspected  that  the  troubadour  Ar- 
naud  was  the  author  of  the  verses, 
and  that  she  herself  was  tlie  person 
who  had  inspired  them.  In  an 
early  poem  he  says  of  her: — 

*•  Your  clear  and  knowing  spirit 
cannot  but  see  it  to  be  true,  that 
the  knight  who  is  timid  in  his 
approaches  to  his  lady  loves  her 
much  more  tenderly  than  he  who 
is  bold  to  declare  his  passion. 
Never,  sweet  lady,  put  faith  in  one 
who  shows  artitice  in  his  addresses^ 
He  deserves  to  be  deceived.  As 
for  me,  I  am  myself  dying  of  love 
and  of  fear,  and  I  dare  not  address 
my  prayer  to  her  I  love  except 
through  my  songs." 

Years  passed  away  at  the  court 
of  Beziers.  A  maud  became  the 
recognized  knight  of  his  Countess," 
and  wrote  many  love-songs.  But 
all  were  of  her  and  for  her.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  wrote  never  a  verse  ex- 
pressive of  admiration  of  any  other ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  contrasts- 
very  strongly  with  the  otlier  singers 
of  Provence,  many  of  whom  had 
as  many  mistresses  as  we  have 
songs  from  ilieir  pen.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  may  serve  &s  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  graceful  and  tender 
verses : — 

**  Oh  how  Bweet  t'le  breeze  of  April, 
Breathing  soft  iis  May  draws  near  t 
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While    til  Mil  ".'li    iiijjlit.i  of  tranquil 
beautv. 

S4in(rt  of  ^Uiliw'HH  iii^i't  the  uar : 
Kvrry  hirJ  hiH  wi'Il  kiuiwii  ]hii^iiii{(0 

L'tUTin^;  ill  (hf  iiinrfiiii;; '^  priJe. 
lii-Vflhiic  in  jtiy  uiitl  ^Uiliifss, 

Ity  hi-*  hu|»]>y  |>urturr'H  hiih*. 

**  Whrn  an>iind  inr  all  is  s^nilinj;. 

When    to    life    the    ydun^   binlii 
HprinK. 
Thoiif^htii  of  loTo  I  rannot  liindiT 

Coiiii',  my  hi-ftrt  in«|iihtin^. 
Katurt'.  httiiit.  all  inrlinr  nii> 
In  >urh  joy  to  U-ar  a  imrt ; 
Willi  Mich   Miunda  of  lilisn  around 
mi*. 
Who  could  Wf»ar  a  aaddfu'd  heart? 

**  Fairi-r  thiin  thi*  far-famrd  Ilelon. 
Lovi'lifT  than  the  tlow'rvtM  (;ay, 
Snow-uhiti*    teeth,  and    li|Mi   truth- 
tt'llinir. 
1 1  cart  H.H  opt-n  an  the  d«y  . 
GuMi'ii  hair,  and  frf>li  lin;;ht  ros«*fi — 
Iliuvi-M.  who   rinni'il   u  thin};  ko 
fitir. 
Known  ilnit  noviT  Vft  niioth^r 

l.ivnl  who  run  with  hi  r  conipan'  " 

At  It'fif^tli  thi«  h:ii>|>ii)f's*i  t>f  Aniiiiid 
do  MtT\oiI  rami*  to  a  MiiMt>n  nnd 
iiiK'Xpf 'rfnl  riostf .    Ami *\\^  ihi*  other 
aiiiniriT-  of  t)u»  Couirr*"*  of  Mur- 
hit/.  was  niic  no  less  ili^titi^iii^hcd 
tl)iiii   Alphuntio  IX  .   Kiii(?  of  (*u«- 
tile       In    till*    i**4tiiiiaTi<»n    of    ili«* 
tnttihailoiirs,  ti»  In*   Kiiii;  of  Cu^tili* 
nas  to  li<»M  a  positiMi  of  fahiilotis 
rirlif*^  and  n^nown      In  ••unir  v«tso!< 
yi't  I  xtHiit.  on«'  of  thfui  •>p«'aks  «)f 
tilt*    throiip    uf    (':t<tiie    in    t4*rmH 
^hirh  •'hitw  that  he  rfi^apifd   it  a.H 
tilt*    *>uniiiii?    of    carthlv    anihiti<in. 
*•  If  my  l;i  ly  low,''  hr  hay*.  "  wrre 
to  h«-r,iw  on  nit*  a  rin^  «tr  a  -""rt/'/fi, 
I  «h<iiil'l  Iniik  upon   fityNiIf  as   tlio 
npi.tl    of    till'    Kin^s    tif    t'astilr" 
Sii.li   a   ri\.il    Aniaiid   Ind    t>>    t-ii. 
coMiit<  1   111  Alph'>n^>>.  \\}i<>  w:i«  not 
loiiu'  in  iii-i*o\i'ni):'  \\\v  :i'.tai>linirnc 
of  irp-  <  •iiint««*«  til  loT  tr-inli.i'i'iur, 
aiol   wh<i.   ihi-i«Mipiin.    a-    tin'    I'ro. 

« al  I  >>*^r.ipht  r  (•!!•»  ii".  |H'i*ani«- 

"i/.  I  t  Itt'rtm        III-    »■  •lopi.lilK  d. 

V  ft  t«nil  uf  lii«  J'  :iKin-\  and 


vexation  was  that  Amaud  de  Mer- 
veil  received  his  cmyi,  and  was 
pr<diiliite<l  from  eillicr  seeing  tir 
sin^in^  of  liia  la<1y  anj  more,  lie 
dieil  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Htill  younf*  and  unconsuled 
for  tlie  loss  of  his  Countess,  who 
did  not  long  sun'ive  liini. 

I)t*rtrund  «le  Ventadour  was  bom 
in  the  Clioteaii  dc  Veiitailour,  une 
of  tlie  ancient  seitpiorii^  of  I.iniott- 
hin.  where  his  father  wa«i  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.     Ber* 
tnintl.   h(»wever,   was   endowed  hy 
nature  with  gifts  which  enabliHl  him 
to  place  himself  almost  at  a  bound 
in  a  position  of  honour  and  em«ilu- 
meiit.     His  personal  beauty  was  of 
a  ran?  onler.  his  accompli shni en U 
varied,      his      ftoetry     exqutsitrlj 
graceful,  his  musical  ear  excellent, 
anii     his    voice     agreeable.      Tha 
court   of  tlie  Viscounts  of  Venta- 
dour was  the  place  above  all  otliers 
where  talent  such  as  his  was  fos- 
tcri'd.     I'or   generations  the  Yen- 
tailonr  family  had  been  patrons  of 
song,  and  some  of  the  Vi^cotmts 
had  tht'ni selves  cultivateil  the  muae. 
Khlv<%  II.  had  on  tliat  account  licrn 
sunianiod  Ia*  Chanteur :  and  Ebl#« 
III  .   the   Viscount   of    IW^rtranda 
time,   ^^\u^   encouraged   the   voting 
p04't   in    every   way   possible,    waa 
rewariled    by    seeing   his    protf'-g\ 
evt>n    in  his   early  manhood,   out- 
stripping  in    the   race  all  poetical 
conipftitoni. 

Kbles  had  married  as  hi«  second 
wife  Axalais.  or  Adelaide.  «lauKhtfr 
of  William  IV..  Viscomte  de  Moni- 
|K-llier.  She  became  the  subje<*t 
of  liertrund's  love-songs,  and  ap- 
pari'iilly  the  tdject  of  his  love. 
M.  Kauri i-l  says*.  "He  was  in  the 
flimtr  of  hi^  voutli ;  he  was  amiable 
and  lland^•lnu* ;  all  the  boniT*  thai 
he  sung  evidently  came  from  hi« 
ht'art  ;  thr  hidy  became  enanioureit, 
and  a  rhivalrii*  liais>in  was  forniiNi 
iK'twci  n  her  anil  Ht-rtmnd  "  The 
naiiii  iitnh  r  wMidi  he  e«-l«  braird 
herpra>o<>  wa^  /yt7rr:^r,orlleau«uir. 
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as  it  would  be  written  in  modem 
French.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  one 
of  his  pieces  : — 

**  When  I  behold  the  lark  upspnng 
To  meet  the  bright  sun  joyfully, 
How  he  forgets  to  poise  his  wing 

In  his  gay  spirit's  revelry — 
Alas !  that  moumf  al  thoughts  should 
spring 
E'en  from  that  happy  songster's 
glee! 
Strange  that  such  gladdening  sight 
should  bring 
Not  joy  but  pining  care  to  me ! 

**  I  thought  my  heart  had  known  the 
whole 
Of  love,  but  small  its  knowledge 
proved ; 
For  still  the  more  my  longing  soul 

Loves  on,  itself  the  while  unloved  : 
She  stole  my  heart,  myself  she  stole. 
And  all  I  prized  from  me  removed; 
She  left  me  bat  the  fierce  control 
Of  vain  desires  for  her  I  loved. 

**  All  self-command  is  now  gone  by, 
E'er  since  the  luckless  hour  when 
she 
Became  a  mirror  to  my  eye, 

Whereon  I  gazed  complacently : 
Thou  ^Ektal  mirror !  there  I  spy 
Lovers  image ;  and  my  doom  shall 
be 
Like  young  Narcissus  thus  to  sij^h, 
And  thus  expire  beholding  thee ! " 

The  charitable  historian  will  de- 
scribe the  close  of  Bertrand*s  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  the 
Viscount  of  Ventadour  with  judi- 
cious brevity.  ••Whether,"  says 
M.  Fauriel,  ••  the  liaison  between 
Bertrand  do  Ventadour  and  the 
Countess  overstepped  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  chivalry 
or  not,  is  a  matter  we  do  not  know, 
and  on  which  we  shall  dispense 
with  inquiry.  What  we  do  know  is, 
that  the  Viscount  de  Ventadour  saw 
something  in  it  which  displeased 
him,  that  he  dismissed  Bertrand 
from  his  court,  and  prohibited  him 
from  appearing  in  his  presence. 
The  Viscountess  was    imprisoned 


and  kept  under  surveillance.**  One 
can  picture  to  himself  the  chagrin 
of  the  young  poet,  separated  from 
his  ••  belle  amie  *'  and  not  knowing 
whether  he  should  ever  see  her 
again." 

Wenext  find  Bertrand  in  Northern 
France,  a  prime  favourite  in  the 
court  of  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy, 
husband  of  the  famous  Eleanor  of 
Guienne.  Eleanor,  herself  a  Pro- 
yen9al,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Guillaume  IX.  of  Poitiers,  was 
charmed  with  the  new  minstrel. 
The  ancient  Proven9al  biographer 
of  the  troubadours  says  that  Ber- 
trand remained  a  long  time  at  her 
court  in  Normandy ;  that  he  became 
her  lover,  that  he  obtained  her  love 
in  return,  and  that  he  wrote  many 
beautiful  songs  in  her  honour. 

In  1164  Henry  and  Eleanor  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  Bertrand  came  over  to  this 
country  on  more  occasions  than  one. 
At  last  he  returned  to  his  native 
Provence,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  court  of  Raymond  V.,  Count  of 
Toulouse.  He  visited  Italy;  and 
there  are  documents  in  existence 
which  prove  that  he  acquired  great 
renown  in  that  country.  Returning 
to  Toulouse,  he  remained  at  the 
court  of  Raymond  till  the  death  of 
that  prince  in  1105.  Thereafter 
he  retired  to  the  Chartreuse  de 
Dalon,  in  Limousin,  where  he  died. 
We  shall  close  our  account  of 
him  with  the  following  translation 
of  some  beautiful  lines  from  one  of 
his  poems. 

••  No !  joy  can  wake  my  soul  no  more. 
Its  visions  are  for  ever  o'er, 
For  all  they  pictured  was  of  thee. 
And  what,  alas !  art  thou  to  me  ? 
Less  than  the  shade  a  cloud  has 

cast — 
Less  than  a  sound  of  music  past ; 
And  others  thou  hast  made  still  less 
The  source  to  me  of  happiness. 

**  And  yet,  ah  !  yet  1  Vi\«ai^  '^^^^'c^V 
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For  if  I  live  renown \K  carcsb'd. 
In  nil  but  ill  thy  pitv  hlost. 
My  praiso,  my  ^lon'.  all  my  fume 
Frum  thj  (loar  iuMpiratiuu  cumo. 

••  And  but  that  I  have  loved  so  wt-U — 
Ah  !  more  than  poet  cVr  can  tril — 
I  Rtill  hail,  in  the  ntnu'liss  thron;;, 
Conrval'd  my  unnttfiidcl  h  >n(;. 
Nor  toM   t!ic  world  that  thou  wtrt 

fair. 
Nor  waked  the  nunil»eni  of  despair." 

raimbaud  de  Vaqticiras,  the  son 
of  an  impovprialied  knight  of  tlie 
principality  of  Oranf^e.  in  Provence 
pro|>er.  hohU  a  very  hif^li  rank  in 
the  roll  of  troubadours.  He  her^'ed 
his  apprenticettliip  to  Uie  poetic  art 
nnder  the  protection  of  William 
de  lUux,  Prince  of  Oran'^«e.  to 
wliom  he  made  himself  useful  with 
the  i»wor>i  not  l«*ss  than  witli  the 
pen.  Not  C(>nt4*nt  with  tin*  fame 
which  his  pm'try  <?alnc*<l  for  him  in 
his  native  Provencr.  he  determined 
to  seek  a  wider  field  for  his  genius, 
antl  crossed  the  Alps  into  Northern 
Italv.  He  was  welcomeil  at  the 
court  of  Bonifiice  of  Montfcrrat.  from 
whi»se  hands  he  afterwards  received 
tlie  honour  of  kni'^lithood. 

lUimhaud  was  well  read  in  the 
romances  of  chivalrv,  and  he  fro* 
qui  fitly  refers  to  them  in  hi'*  »'»n>;s. 
H«*  ftiu«^ht  under  the  hunn«T  of  the 
Manpiis  of  Mt  ntfen-at  in  many  (»f 
his  war^.  and  when  in  \J^'i  the 
chief-*  of  the  Crii<«aiiers  elected  the 
Mur-|Ui4  as  HUCccHS<>r  to  Thihaut 
Count  of  Chantpacne  in  tin*  c.»m* 
maiid  if  tht*  tr«>«>ps  then  a^oetnblm); 
at  Vii.ii-p  for  a  ii*w  exi»editii>n  to 
the  Ka^t.  Piiimh.uid  jifined  the  army. 
Ii)»;«':iii  i«f  pnvf'edihi;  to  S\ria,  this 
army  se;/.d  ('•in**tantniopIe.  and  on 
till"  en^uiii'^  di^meml»€nii«*nt  of  the 

(ir««'k     einp'r*'     tho      kilitT'lom       of 

'I'll* '•'i.ilohioa  fell  lo  the  Oiore  of 
i\if  Manpiis  t»f  Moiiif*rnit.  and 
Kaimbauil  «ibtainM  in  nquifnl  of 
lii«i  •  i:j  -•  r%iccs  a  hiri:«»  aii«l  wealthy 
pr"\r  T'  III  the  n«*w  Kin;:i«>!ii  lie 
hail  a  presentiment  that  he  should 


never  again  loe  the  plains  of  Lom* 
banly  or  IVovence,  and  that  pre- 
sentiment  was  fulfdted,  for  he  fell  in 
action  agaiuMt  the  Bulgarians  aboac 
the  year  P^07. 

The  poem  translated  below  ia 
singular  in  this  respect,  that  the 
iiliom  and  the  number  of  lines  are 
difTerent  in  each  stanza.  Creseim- 
heiii  savH  the  first  stanza  is  id 
Bomance.  the  second  in  Tusemn, 
the  thiril  in  French,  the  fourth  in 
Ciascon,  the  fifth  in  Spaniah.  and 
Uie  sixth  a  mixture  of  all  togetlier. 


'*  While  thus  I  s^  the  |nx)%*es  anew. 
C'liitlird  in  tli«-ir  leaves  of  venlanl 

huf*. 
Fain  would  I  wake  a  lay.  to  prora 
How    much    uj  soul  is  bo«*d  to 

love. 


**  But  hW  who  Ions  tnsptrtHi  each  lay. 
Ila-i  tum'd  her  chanj^ful  heart  away. 
Anil  only  strains  of  diKconl  now. 
My   wiirds.  luy  not«fs.  mj  langua^ 

bhoMT. 

••  I  am  )ir  to  Kitrrow  Imni. 

And  who  no  jovK  ran  know 
In  At>ril  and  in  M«v.  forlomi. 

Fnles*  fn>m  her  thev  flow 
I  cmiiixt.  in  her  lani:iia;:f.  tell 
H'iW  fair  sho  is.  how  hri:*ht, 
Frenh    as    the    c-»ni-fl<m' r'a    piirplo 
Udl— 
Ah !  can  I  quit  her  iii;;ht? 

**  O.  ladv.  swot  t  and  ib-iir.  and  fair. 
I  '^'ive  nivself  t»i  t'lee: 

Ni>  bl:*<i  i<4  niin<«  th>iu  di»«t  n»t  ahara: 
tiar  hii|Ma  ithiirild  mntu«I  U*. 

A  I  rmd  enemv  thnu  art* 

'DiniUk'h  tiKt  mueh  luve  I  die. 

Btif  n**v«T  fthrUI  my  i^ml  depart 
Ffoiii  truth  and  fealtr. 


••  I.",  'v.  I  ;:iri»  ni%n*  If  t.>  th«v, 
F<  r  C'****!  xid  inie  thy  mind. 

Ah  •  wliat  sii  p«rf.«  t  r  •  r  can  be, 
W.  r.  thnn  ala*.*  but  kind* 

Whnt  jjract-n  in  ihv  ai't""!'*  fthiBe* 
H*»^%  lri:;)it  thv  *  hnk.  ihina  c*re* 

'I'hine  nil  I  nm.  olid  H«rt  thoQ 

M\  fiiith  thould  D«verdia. 
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"  So  much  I  tremble  to  offend, 

Such  fear  and  care  I  kuovir, 
My  pain  and  torment  never  end, 

My  form  consumes  with  woe. 
Each  night,  when  on  my  couch  I 
he, 

I  start  in  sudden  dread ; 
Metlilnks  thou  still  art  hoy'ring  nigh, 

But  soon  my  dream  is  fled. 
Vain  is  each  vision  I  beUeved — 
I  who,  alas !  have  ne'er  deceived ! 


"  Ye  sons  of  chivalry,  so  high 

Is  prized  your  worth  and  fame. 
Each  day  renews  my  misery. 

Lest  I  no  notice  claim — 
Should  she  I  love  my  prayer  despise 
And  make  my  life  her  sacrifice ! 
By  all  the  saints  I  vow,  my  heart 

Can  never  more  be  free ; 
And,  Lady,  all  my  minstrel  art 

Is  lost  for  love  of  thee." 


We  have  multiplied  our  speci- 
mens of  the  love-songs  of  the 
troubadours  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  They  connect  themselves 
more  closely  with  the  history  of 
their  various  authors  than  the 
other  classes  of  poems  do ;  and 
they  sometimes  throw  light  upon 
the  few  biographical  details  which 
can  now  be  gathered  with  respect 
to  the  composers  of  them.  The 
quotations  we  have  made  will 
suffice  to  indicate  generally  the 
nature  of  Proven9al  poetry  in  so 
far  as  it  is  love-poetry.  The  finish 
of  expression  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  originals  is  lost  in  the  very 
best  of  the  translations  we  have 
been  able  to  find ;  but  this  loss  is 
inevitable;  for,  as  Schlegel  truly 
says,  the  delicate  beauties  of  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry  are  of  a  kind  not 
communicable  through  the  medium 
of  translation.  We  shall  be  dis- 
appointed, however,  if  the  reader 
does  not  detect  even  in  the  English 
rendering  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
aerial  beauty,  the  grace  of  form,  the 
charm  of  sentiment,  which  have 
endeared  these  fragments  of  a 
literature  long  extinct  to  the  poets 


and  scholars  of  all  subsequent  ages 
and  of  every  country.  ''  Of  all  the 
heaven-bestowed  privileges  of  the 
poets,"  says  an  English  authoress, 
**  the  highest,  the  dearest,  the  most 
amiable  is  Uie  power  of  immortal- 
izing the  object  of  his  love;  of 
dividing  with  her  his  amaranthine 
wreath  of  glory,  and  repaying  the 
inspiration  caught  from  her  eyes 
with  a  crown  of  everlasting  fame. 
It  is  not  enough  that  in  his  im- 
agination he  has  deified  her — that 
he  has  consecrated  his  faculties  to 
her  honour— that  he  has  burned  his 
heart  in  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
her  perfections:  the  divinity  thus 
decked  out  in  richest  and  loveliest 
hues  he  places  on  high,  and  calls 
upon  all  ages  and  all  nations  to 
bow  down  before  her,  and  all  ages 
and  all  nations  obey;  worshipping 
the  beauty  thus  enshrined  in  im- 
perishable verse,  when  others,  per- 
haps as  fair,  and  not  less  worthy, 
have  gone  down,  unsung,  '  to  dust 
and  an  endless  darkness.'  How 
many  women  who  would  otherwise 
have  stolen  through  the  shades  of 
domestic  life,  their  charms,  virtues, 
and  affections  buried  with  them, 
have  become  objects  of  eternal  in- 
terest and  admiration  because  their 
memory  is  linked  with  the  brightest 
monuments  of  human  genius?  while 
many  a  high-bom  dame,  who  once 
moved,  goddess  -  like,  upon  the 
earth,  and  bestowed  kingdoms  with 
her  hand,  lives  a  mere  name  in 
some  musty  chronicle.  Though 
her  love  was  sought  bjr  princes, 
though  with  her  dower  she  might 
have  enriched  an  emperor,  what 
availed  it? 

'  She  had  no  poet,  and  she  died.' " 

The  Proven9al  muse  was  not, 
however,  like  the  muse  which 
controlled  Anacreon's  lyre,  devoted 
entirely  to  songs  of  love.  The 
troubadours  could  sing  of  war  with 
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a  vigour  mnd  a  i^usto  worlliy  of 
TyrtKUft.  iind  Uieir  son  pi  did 
nuirh  to  foster  the  warlike  spirit 
which  pr«>inptfd  t\u*  Cni&ades.  A 
largo  I  mm  her  of  their  sonf^  n*1atc 
to  incidt*iiL4  of  tht^  warn  as*ainst  the 
infidfls  both  in  the  ilolv  Land  and 

m 

in  Spain. 

Bertrand  dc  Mom  was  both  a 
warrior  and  a  troubadour.  lie 
was  Viscount  of  Haute  fort,  in 
Pfripmux.  a  ttitjueurU  where  he 
had  about  a  thoutsanil  vartsals.  Of 
a  lifroe  and  passionate  temper,  he 
lived  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
neighbouring  batons ;  and.  among 
o tilers,  with  Richard.  Count  of 
Puiiiers,  afterwards  Uichard  C«i'ur 
do  Lion.  "  He  was,"  says  the  Pro- 
%cni;dl  bio;;raph«*r,  '*  a  noble  eaviilier. 
a  great  warrior,  a  good  troubiidour. 
a  favourite  with  ladie**.  a  nmn  of 
gi)od  education,  and  one  who  con- 
versed with  ability  :  and  he  knew 
how  to  conduct  h:ni>elf  both  in 
prosperous  and  uii«ler  adverse 
iortunr." 

His  love-songs  were  aililrcNsed  to 
variou?*  la<lit-^  F.arlv  in  lift*  lie  was 
the  cav;iht-rot  LleuiKU*  I'luntai^enet. 
sistiT  of  lliclmril  Omit  (if  Lion, 
unil  one  of  hi^  >-iU'p;o  addre^i^ed  to 
hiT  i^  pre-icr^i'ii.  Whm  she  be- 
came the  \%ife  of  tin*  I  hike  of 
^^.lX•)l)V.  nrrinniil  «!••  r*orii  tniiis. 
fcrri  d  hi^  all*  u'wiiicf  in  love  to 
Maciiz.  li.ou'hii-r  of  Viscount 
'luifiiiie  ami  wii**  ff  Tuilevrand 
di*  rtTiu'  Til.  It  1m«  bri'M  Miiil  i>f 
hiiii  th;i;  "  iii-  trouMcii  tin*  courts 
^{  LnL^'.ihti.  i  ranci*.  aihl  Spain  by 
his  vt  r^io.  bt't  kill;;'*  at  Uiir.  >tirn*d 
up  re^itlts  am  'Ui:  ilwir  ^ulj-'cts, 
fra  *k'  1  :!:•  '.r  c:i<*;!t  «.  laid  wa^tt' 
t'tit'ir  fair  |>. ■'«»i^'<i'it«.  aii-i  il:-!  ii<jt 
Ji  ar  to  r.i.«<'  li:t  arm  iti  oji)t,i.itiiin 
t<  t.'.e  »:!iiis  if  !!•  nrv  IL  anil 
1».-  h  ir.i  «".j   .r  ■!•    I.i  -n. 

l'.iiit    'i- -tI'-'  liiin  anion  J  the 
bri  •■  i'-r-^    I'l    li.-c -ri    in    i!if    •■  In- 

fiTIio,     i\w  trilik  i>t    )i!S    !•  ■  i\    )•' iUL? 

ri'iTi. -•  I.*,  i  .1-    c.iirwt.j    ;ii  ou:   it-* 
u»n  Lca-i  hkc  a  laiitrin  :— 


**  Br  the  hair 
It  boro  the  sever 'd  member,  lantern- 

wise. 
IVndent  in  hand,  wliicli  look'd  at  vs. 
And  said.  *  Woe's  me ! '" 

Dcrtrand  closed  his  turbulent 
career  in  a  monastery.  The  fol- 
lowing war- song  is  a  specimen  of 
liis  poetry.  loiynouard  says  it 
rciiils  as  if  it  had  been  inspired 
amidst  the  horrors  of  a  battle-tield, 
in  the  very  dnmkenne.ss  of  carnage. 
The  translation  is  from  tlie  pages  of 
tlie  Foreiijn  Quarter! tf  lleriete : — 

*'  It  joys  ni«  well,  the  sweet  spring - 

ti'le.   when   leaves  and    fluwris 

appear; 
It  joys  ni«'  Well,  by  green -wood  side 

tlio  bhthe  binU'  song  to  hear . 
liUt  morr--|»t>rdi!   I  joy  to  Me  tlM 

tented  field  afar. 
And  Nteetl   und  knight  arrared  for 

fi^'ht  in  panoply  of 


"It  jovs  me  Wfll  when  outseoota  lUafi 

fiefon*  th4*ir  fi>t*men  run. 
For  tlie II.  full  short,  the  main  hoaU 

nu-et,  the  tug  of  war  cuuca  on ! 
I    luve    to    See   the   ca4tl«    starved, 

when  Uinmlering  fragments  faU. 
And  in  tlie  ditch  the  paliudi 

grim  bvneatli  the  wall ! 

*•  'Tia  ji»y  when  prince  or  peer  b 

auiidHt  tlie  foremust  there. 
To  clii'iT  his  men  witli  right  |ioo4 

will  his  own  fair  fikme  to  fthart ; 
And,  certes!    whtii   tlie  camp'a   to 

%\in.  each  well  may  back   his 

I..rd    - 
Small  pruifM*  M  him  who  UeDehe^ 

wht-n    *pve    and    take'  '■   Iks 

\\  urd ' 

"  Now  Unct'.  holm,  br.ind.  and  dialed 
hhielJ.  lie  hcattered  where  thsy 

fell. 

And  vii«-..il  s  hand  smitt^s  vasaaL 
%\itliiii  ihf  li'tt  |hII  m«lli 

N>  thoiu'li*.  iif  ft-noe.  no  thoB);lil  of 
anfil-esih   btnkcs   as  Ub»I  hm 

.\!:'l  t|. .  [ii>  u  i-TM  in<re  woiili  IImb 
he  \\h-»  MvUU  a  h\iU2; 
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Meat,  dzink,  and  sleep,  I'll  not  deny, 

are  good  things  in  their  way, 
But  give  me,  sirs,  the  war-cry  that 

drowns  the  din  of  fray ! 
When    knightless    steeds    through 

forest  glades  shriek  wildly  as 

they  go. 
And  wounded  men  cry  out  for  aid 

within  the  foss  helow.'* 


These  verses  were  addressed  to 
Richai^d  Coeur  de  Lion,  who,  be-  . 
sides  being  himself  a  poet  of  no 
meaa  skill,  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  the  art.  Roger  of  Hoveden  states 
that,  when  he  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, he  induced  multitudes  of  can- 
tore*  etjoculatores — troubadours  and 
jongleurs  —  to  come  over  from 
France,  and  that  he  remunerated 
them  lavishly  with  gifts  of  arms, 
clothes,  horses,  and  even  money. 
He  was  the  first  English  monarch, 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  who  is 
known  as  a  liUSrateur,  Some 
writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Henry  Beauclerc  is  entitled  to 
the  earliest  position  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  royal  authors  of  England  sub- 
sequent to  that  date ;  but  Bishop 
Balers  statement  that  Henry  wrote 
epistles  to  Anselm,  on  which  alone 
his  claim  rests,  is  evidently  in- 
sufficient to  substantiate  it. 

We  must  pass  over  the  names  of 
many  troubadours  not  less  worthy 
of  mention  than  those  from  whose 
works  we  have  been  quoting;  but 
yre  cannot  omit  the  story  of  Kudello 
— perhaps  the  most  romantic  love- 
tale  in  all  history.  We  often  hear 
of  love  at  first  sight,  though  some 
casuists  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
a  phenomenon.  Rudeilo*s  love  was 
love  without  sight  at  all.  His  story 
is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
his  Proven9al  biographer:  "  Geoffirey 
Rudel  was  of  gentle  birth,  and 
Prince  of  Blaya ;  and  he  loved  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli,  without  ever 
having  seen  her,  on  account  of  her 
noble  character  and  her  generous 
kindness,  of  which  he  had  heard 
through  the  pilgrims  returning  from 


Antioch.  He  made  n^y  beautiful 
verses  in*  her  honour,  and  his  de- 
sire to  see  her  was  so  greajt,  that 
he  joined  the  Crusaders  and!  set 
sail  to  Tripoli,  that  he  might  be 
near  her.  But  he  was  seized  wi^ 
a  grievous  malady  on  the  vpyage, 
and  those  who  were  with  him  took 
him  for  dead  in  the  ship ;  and  wh^n 
they  came  to  Tripoli,  they  took  him 
ashore,  thinking  him  dead.  .  And 
the  Countess  came  to  know  of  it. 
and  came  to  the  side  of  his  bed, 
and  took  him  in  her  arms.  And 
he  knew  it  was  the  Countess,  i^nd 
recovered  enough  to  be  able  to  see  . 
her,  and  to  feel  her  arms  round 
him,  and  to  hear  her  speak ;  and 
he  praised  and  thanked  God  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see 
her,  and  died  in  her  arms;  and 
she  caused  his  body  to  be  buried 
with  honour  in  Uie  temple  of 
Tripoli.  And  soon  after,  she  en- 
tered a  cloister  on  account  of  the 
grief  she  felt  at  his  dieath.  She 
caused  the  last  song  RudeUo  had 
written  in  her  honour  to  be  trans- 
cribed in  letters  of  gold,  and  wore 
it  ever  afterwards  in  her  bosopa." 

The  German  poet,  Uhland,  has 
told  Rudel  lo's  story  in  one  of  his 
'*  Ballads  on  the  Loves  of  the 
Poets;"  and  Idrs.  Jamieson  gives 
an  account  of  him,  and  .  also  a 
translation  of  (he  song  which  was 
written  out  in  gold. — Romance  qf 
Biography,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27,  &c. 

Some  of  the  most  exquisitely- 
finished  fragments  of  Provencal 
lyric  poetry  that  we  possess,  take 
the  form  oi  Avbades  and  Serenades. 
Imitations  of  the  Serenade  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  love- 
songs  of  all  modern  nations,  but 
the  Aubade  has  died  out  of  exist- 
ence along  with  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  society  in  Provence,  which 
was  its  raison  d'itre. 

The  Serenade  every  reader  knows. 
It  is  the  lover  s  good  night  to  hia 
mistress,  sung  m  \3ci^  Xw'^vgciN.^  ^"^ 
by  moonW^t,  «X  \i^x  ^\xv^^^.    ^ 
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favourite  theme  with  the  poets,  it 
has  liad  the  fiirtlier  advantage  of 
heing  one  on  which  municians  liave 
lavifthed  all  tlie  reaourccA  of  their 
glorious  art.     The  Aubade  was  the 
dawn-song  of  tho  troubadour.     It 
was  not,  however,  sung  under  his 
inibtress*s  window  at  da)  break  to 
call  her  from  slumber,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  modem  lover's  morning 
song.     In  Provence,  night  was  the 
lover's  time  for  meeting  with  his 
lady.     Under  the  soutliem  moon- 
light,  and    in    tlie    balmy    night- 
breeze,  he  wandered  in  tlie  orchard 
or  tlie  mead  witli   his  mistress,  a 
*   faithful    friend  often  acting  as   a 
watch  to  protect  tliem  against  sur- 
prise.    Swonls  were  drawn  freely 
in    those    days    from    jealousy   or 
rivalry  in  love,  and  such   precau- 
tions were  often  necessary  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  lovers  to 
meet  at  all,  for  the   guardians  of 
a    ladv    who    was    known    to    be 
in   correspondence   with    a   suitor 
whose  pretensions  they  disapproved 
thought  notliing  of  ininiunng  her 
in   a  convent,   or  sending  her  to 
what   was   practically  a  prison    in 
some  country  abroad.   The  AulntJe, 
tlierefore.  was  a  parting  song,  not 
a  song  of  greeting,  as  it  is  now ; 
and  there  are  s|H'ciiiicns  of  it  in 
which  the  lover  i*  the  singer,  otliers 
in   which    tlio   lady   expresses   her 
feelings,  and  a  third  description  in 
which  it  is  tkie  song  of  the  watchful 
sentinel,  calling  on  the   lovers   to 
part    iihile    their    meeting    b  yet 
undi«co\tTed. 

Thf  nio^t  cxtraonlinary  of  all 
the  rru^en^al  iniititutions  were  the 
(*i»uit<4  or  Psrliamenu  of  I^ove. 
Thr^e  (ourts  mav  be  iraciNi  a<  tur 
bjf'k  as  tlie  mi'lille  of  the  twflftli 
centurv- ;  but  M  lUvnouanl  >cenis 
t«>  have  gi>o«i  gn>und  for  inferring 
thfir  rsrhtr  origin  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  lattiT  p»rt  of  thnt  cen- 
tury ihey  wrre  widely  ^p^eatl  botli 
in  tli«-  north  and  in  llie  toutli  of 
Fmnce. 


The  TenMont,  a  species  of  verae  mi 
which  two  troubadours  carry  on  in 
alternate  stanzas  a  controversy  on 
some  point  of  love  or  chivaRy,  seem 
from  their  very  form  to  presuppose 
tho  existence  of  some  tribunal 
which  possessed  jurisdiction  to 
matters  of  love,  and  whose  de- 
cisions on  such  questions  were 
authoritative.  Andre,  the  chaplain, 
refers  to  these  decisions  as  Jy^s^ 
mm (9  tU$  Dames;  and  he  speaks  of 
tlie  courts  of  the  Ladies  of  Gas- 
cony,  of  the  Countess  of  Cliam- 
pagne,  Queen  Eleanor,  and  others^ 
In  a  recorded  judgment  of  the 
Countess  of  Champagne's  court, 
dated  1174.  the  preamble  beam 
that  the  decision  was  given  after 
having  been  **  nimid  mod^rmtioma 
prof  alum,  ei  aliarum  quam  plmri* 
marum  dominarum  consUio  rpbor^ 
turn,** 

The  matters  submitted  to  the 
d<•ci^ion  of  tliese  Courts  of  Love 
were  4»f  nuiltifarious  kinds.  There 
was  a  regular  **  Co<ie  Amoureux.** 
a  boi»k  of  htatutes  regulating  the 
devoirs  of  knight  and  lady  to 
alino**t  every  conceivable  ctrcuin- 
stance  ;  and  there  was  also  a  re- 
corded  series  of  judgments  which 
actpiired  all  the  force  of  legal  pre- 
cedent?*, and  were  quoted  for  ur 
agauist  the  arguments  pleaded  be- 
fore tlio  courts,  in  what  way  the 
decisions  of  tliese  courts  were  eo- 
fi»rce«l  does  not  clearly  appear.  An 
Knglish  critic  who  has  investigmted 
thin  question  with  some  care,  cmaie 
to  the  conclu!iion  tliat  tliough  the 
h'arned  judges  could  not  atiempc 
to  enforce  their  decrees  upon  the 
heait.  %%h<'re.  in  tlie  language  of 
1;t'.%\«rs.  the  process  o(  court**  dora 
not  riijj,  vt-t  there  seems  to  b^  no 
nail  HI  why  an  ailachm^ml  might 
not  ii«iue. 

On  the  Hhole.  it  muikt  be  ad- 
niitN-d  that  Provencal  literature  is 
of  to »  artificial  a  cast  to  rank  vefy 
higii  HI  tho  rtttimation  of  the  wurtd 
at  large.      It  was    written    for   e 
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epecial  class,  the  courtly  seigneurs 
and  (lames  of  the  middle  ages. 
To  that  class  alone  it  appeals.  It 
is  in  vRin  that  the  reader  wades 
through  chanson  after  chanson  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  really  noble 
thought,  some  wise  aphorism,  some- 
thing that  speaks  direct  to  the 
broad  heart  of  humanity.  The 
troubadours  were  not  in  com- 
munion with  nature  in  any  sense 
as  Wordsworth  or  Shelley  were. 
Their  attempts  to  describe  natural 
scenery  are  generally  failures  ;  and 
those  beauties  of  the  wood  and 
field  which  have  inspired  some  of 
the  finest  poetry  of  modern  ages, 
are  pages  of  a  book  the  seals  of 
which  they  never  succeeded  in 
breaking.  The  nightingale,  and 
the  lark,  and  the  hawthorn  bloom 
do  duty  in  their  songs  similar  to 
that  which  the  yellow  primrose  did 


in  Peter  Beirs  case.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  hackneyed  phrases,  and 
introduced  for  set  ends.  Nor  does 
the  religious  spirit  breathed  by  the 
troubadour  songs  bear  the  impress 
of  any  real  fervour  or  vitality.  It 
is  also  artificial,  and,  we  are  afraid, 
hollow.  The  biographies  of  the 
ti'oubadours,  and  the  history  of  the 
period,  corroborate  this  view  of  it ; 
for  under  all  the  appearance  of 
deference  to  the  Church  and  its 
doctrines  which  was  maintained,  it 
is  certain  that  the  majoiity  of  the 
men  of  the  period  were  in  their 
inmost  heart  given  to  rapine  and 
plunder  and  bloodshed.  Yet  Pro- 
ven9al  literature  was  the  beginning 
of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  poetry 
of  our  days,  and,  as  such,  however 
many  its  defects  may  be,  it  must 
always  remain  an  interesting  rem- 
nant of  an  early  age. 
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A   PAPAL   RETROSPECT. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Sixrri  IV.  was  succpedcd  br  Inno> 
ceut  VIII.,  hIio  assumed  tlu*  tiara 
on  the  29th  of  August,  14H|.  It 
it  alleged  that  be  obtained  his 
election  bj  corrupt  means.  Gui- 
dautouis  Vespucci,  in  a  letter  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  sajs,tliat  Inno- 
cent purchased  a  majority  of  the 
TOtes — that  the  prico  was  Arranged 
before  the  cardinals  invoked  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
went  into  conclave ! 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election 
of  a  pope  the  cardinals,  notwith- 
standing all  pant  failures,  soui;ht  to 
bind  whoever  should  be  elected  by 
certain  conditions,  the  pur{>ort  of 
which  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  increase  tliat  of  the 
cardinalate.  It  were  tedious,  ob- 
■erves  Waddington,  "  to  repeat  the 
stipulations  which  were  acct*ptt*d  in 
the  name  of  (rod,  on  liis  huly  altar, 
and  which  were  even  then  intended 
for  immediate  violation.  Their  ob- 
ject was  ever  the  same — to  increase 
the  power  of  the  cardinal 4  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  Po|)e — and  it 
was  ever  frustrated  bv  the  most 
delibc*rate  perjury.  On  the  day  of 
bis  installation.  Innocent  Vill., 
amfirmed  and  rr^'rated  kU  oath,  and 
bound  liimielf.ou  {min  of  anathema, 
neither  to  receive  or  give  absolution 
from  it — for  the  pontiff  i>ossesscd 
exclusively  the  power  of  self-absolu- 
tion.  Howbeit,  he  no  sooner  felt 
his  strength,  and  the  iniiependenoe 
of  his  des(»otisni,  than  he  cancelled 
the  treaties,  and  annulled  both  kit 
caiks/" 

Innocent  comnieotvd  his  i>outifi« 
caie  by  endeavouring  to  unite  the 


Princes  of  Europe  in  a*  com  moo 
league  against  the  Turk ;  but  he 
was  not  successful.  There  were  too 
many  selfish  ambitious  anddivergeot 
interests  at  Wi»rk  to  render  concord 
an<l  unity  practicable.  The  Po|ie 
himst*lf  was  one  of  the  greatest 
obstaeles  in  the  way  of  the  Chria- 
tian  unity  he  affected  to  desire,  for 
while  he  exhorted  others  to  recoo- 
cile  differences  and  combine  agaioct 
the  common  enemy,  he,  impelled 
by  the  cravings  of  ambition,  fo» 
meiited  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdon 
of  Naples.  With  a  view  to  tlie 
ag;;randizement  of  hit  natural  chil- 
dren he  embroiled  himself  with 
King  Ferdinand,  declared  him  de- 
poaed,  released  his  subjc*cta  from 
their  allegiance*,  and  restored  the 
crown  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  oa 
condition  that  certain  lordships  and 
honours  should  be  conferred  oo  hie 
own  illegitimate  offspring ! 

Thus,  by  the  direct  agency  of 
'*  Christ*s  Vicar,**  were  the  flames 
of  a  n:erciless  war  again  kindled  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  barons  of  the 
kingdom  who  were  disconteoted 
with  the  government  of  FerdinaDd* 
incited  by  the  Pope,  renounced  their 
alleciauiv,  and  proclaimed  Innoeent 
their  lord  and  sovereign !  Daxaled 
by  the  ap|>arent  splendour  of  the 
prosptHTts  before  him  loooesnt 
accepted  the  proffered  sovereigntj^ 
and  raise* I  a  considerable  army. 
Several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom  openly  revolted,  and  the 
Papal  standard  was  triumphanthy 
unfurled  at  Salerno ! 

But    Ferdinand  acted  with   hie 
wonted  decision  and  eoergj.    He 
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directed  the  army  under  his  bod, 
the  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  march 
rapidly  against  the  Pope,  and  he 
obeyed  with  such  expedition  and 
gallantry  that  all  the  plans  of  the 
Pope  and  the  barons  were  discon- 
certed.  The  troops  hastily  collected 
by  the  Pope  were  defeated  in  several 
encounters,  and  the  victorious 
duke  appeared  suddenly  before 
Rome,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the 
city. 

The  Pope  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  in  a  short 
time — the  city  being  ill-provisioned 
for  a  siege-^'the  populace  began  to 
clamour,  and,  despairing  of  relief, 
the  Pope  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  By  the  terras  agreed  on  the 
rope  abandoned  all  the  pretensions 
he  had  advanced  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  revoked  all  the  censures 
he  had  heaped  on  Ferdinand,  while 
he  made  it  a  point  that  the  rebellious 
barons,  on  submission,  should  be 
pardoned. 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  King 
was  implacable.  On  various  pre- 
tences he  caused  the  leading  barons 
to  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
secretly  put  to  death.  Their  bodies 
were  covertly  conveyed  in  sacks,  at 
night,  and  sunk  in  the  sea. 

On  these  wholesale  executions 
becoming  known  Innocent  was  ex- 
asperated beyond  measure,  and  at 
once  fulminated  the  extreme  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against 
Ferdinand,  deposed  him,  and  con- 
ferred the  kingdom  on  Charles  YIII. 
of  France,  if  he  would  only  come 
with  a  sufficient  force  and  conquer 
it.  But  Charles  was  too  wnry  to 
embark  in  an  enterprise  which 
looked  hazardous  and  unpromising, 
and  to  undertake  which  he  was  not 
prepared.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  hostility  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  repeated  anathemas  thun- 
dered against  him,  Ferdinand  ruled 
undisturbed,  until  Innocent  finding 
himself  without  allies,  and  totally 
impotent  to    enforce  his  spiritual 


censures  for  want  of  temporal 
weapons,  again  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  King.  He  revoked 
all  the  anathemas  and  excommunica- 
tions he  had  pronounced  against  the 
King,  repealed  the  bull  by  which  he 
sought  to  depose  him,  and  confirmed 
that  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  favour  of 
his  family,  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  Anjou ! 

Such  was  the  unprincipled,  in- 
consistent, and  vacillating  policy 
that,  as  a  rule,  characterized  the 
Vatican.  Instigated  by  selfish 
ambition,  swayed  by  passion,  and 
influenced  by  mundane  considera- 
tions, the  policy  of  the  Papacy  was 
for  long  and  disastrous  centuries  a 
curse  and  a  scourge  to  Italy,  while 
the  Popes,  with  rare  exceptions, 
rivalled  in  crime  all  the  enormities 
attributed  to  the  Cssars. 

At  last  the  turbulent  and  inglo- 
rious pontificate  of  Innocent  was 
terminated  by  his  death  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1492.  The  "  most  re- 
markable event,''  as  Bower  charac- 
terizes it,  of  his  last  years,  was  one 
that  heaps  deep  discredit  on  his 
memory,  for  he  so  far  degraded  his 
high  office  of  Christian  pontiff  as 
to  become  the  hired  custodian  of 
Zizim,  the  brother  of  the  Sultan 
Bajazet ! 

On  the  death  of  Mahomet  II., 
his  son  Zizim,  who  was  ambitious, 
popular,  and  daring,  aspired  to 
ascend  ttje  throne  in  place  of  his 
elder  brother  Bajazet,  but  the  army 
he  had  assembled  having  been 
utterly  routed,  he  had  to  fly  for 
safety  to  the  island  of  Ehodes,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  They  trans- 
ferred Zizim  to  the  custody  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  delivered  him 
to  the  Pope  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  he  was  endeavouring  to  incite 
the  Christian  Princes  to  wage 
a^inst  the  Turks.  But  this  war- 
like project  falling  through,  the 
Pope  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Bajazet  by  which  he  consented  to 
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roocivo  forty  thiiuBainl  ducatfi,  to  be 
rt*niitt(*(l  vcarlv  in  uoKl,  tor  rotAJn* 
in^  /izim  a  pristoiu'r.  Thu«  tiid  ii 
Ciiri^ttiaii  Popo  Uvtuiit*  the  paid 
jail(»r  of  tilt*  Muinuiu'tun  Sultan. 

Kiirllu'r,  to  ensure  thi*  t'avoiir  nnd 
fidelity  dt  t'u*  I*»'I»«*,  he  wa**  pre- 
sented bv  h:iiu/ 't,  nn  ():iii|>lirius 
rt*late9,  \i>tii  what  purpirted  to  be 
the  irosi  hfad  dt'  tin*  (*pear  that 
pierced  the  vide  ut  (.'hrint  when  on 
the  froH.H  ! 

Ttiat  Hiich  n  rt»lii-  ith>>u]il  really 
have  turned  up  at  ronj-t.intinitple, 
in  the  pu^!^*sllio||  of  the  Tiirk,  ntter 
the  W(»ndert'ul  %iri^!*itn<i«'«  of  four- 
teiMi  hundred  eenturie;*,  id  one  of 
thoM*  a*(loiindin{*  taxed  imposied  by 
ituperfttiiitiii  on  human  ignorance 
and  ereiiuiity,  with  whii.*h  the  Papal 
HVHteiu  ^o  abundantly  ab  >undii. 
Thi^  >puni)uii  relie  waji,  ho n» ever, 
reee.ied  nnijiie«tioiied  an  uuthentii* 
by  t!ie  Poj»e,  who  had  a  nhrine 
erected  for  it  in  St,  Peter'*,  where 
the  precious  impoiiition  is  venerated 
at  thf  preaent  day!* 

•*lf  Sixtua  IV.,"  iib*erve«  Wad- 
din^ton,  *Miad  waited  the  ri*aourcea 
of  the  i*hurch  up^in  hin  profli^te 
lieptit'W^.  lnnoi*ent  intri>duced  a  atill 
more  revtdtiiii;  race  of  deiKMidantii 
ill  the  |>4*rsoniiof  hia  ille;;itiinate  otl*- 


pprini*.  Seven  childrtMi,  the  frutta 
of  various  amourii,  ucrt*  publicly 
rec'»;;ni2ed  by  the  Vicar  of  (Miriat, 
an  I  became,  for  the  niost  part,  |»f-ii- 
monem  on  the  ecclcitiadt ical  trcai^urv. 
'J'hiH  MA^  yrt  a  new  acandal  upou  the 
Aptwlolical  Clnirch:  ••—//!*/.  o/tMe 
C/iiirrh,  vol.  i.  p.  <»ll>. 

The  Pope  ni:irried  bin  »on  Prmn- 
cisico  Cibo  to  Ma-itlalcna,  daughter 
of  liorenzo  tie  .Meiiici;*,  reputed  oiu' 
of  the  nioHt  beautiful  women  «if  her 
time,  and  conferred  on  him  a  vaat 
deal  of  profMTty  in  the  vicinity  of 
Itome.  One  of  liii*  dauifhters  Tb«*o- 
dorina,  I  o  allied  in  niarna:;e  with 
(tt*nird  Unumari,  a  wealthy  Gcnoeae 
nobleman, on  wlunn  he  beatowed  au 
immense  dowry.f 

Lort*nxo  ribo,  hia  brotherV  natu- 
r  .1  Mon,  the  Pope  en*ated  a  cardinal, 
after  havin:{  co:iferred  nu  him  the 
rich  archbiiihopric  of  Hcneve:ito ; 
and  (iiuvanni  de  Meilicis  the  nnu  of 
Loreuxo,  and  brother  to  the  Pope'a 
■on*ii  wife,  he  aUo  raiactl  to  the  •! le- 
nity i}(  the  cardinalate,  although  h«* 
wa^  only  in  the  thirtc*enth  \ear  nf 
hia  a^e.  **  The  ci>urt  of  liume  did 
not  ri'r«ent  thin  indi|;nitv,**  aaya  Wad- 
din:;ton  -  **  it  waa  aunV  even  below 
the  iienne  of  ita  own  infamy."^ 

The  va»t  lumii  rt*t|uired  ^  to  rmiae 


■I 


*  TIttt  alleiC^il  rr'ii*  wiM  ■ujii«)ms1  to  bare  l*'^n  |>rr«rrTr-l  at  (Vin«taBtinrt|ite  bvfort  %hm 
riXj  vat  eapturcU  hj  thr  Turk*.  It  »a«  in  tii«*  |*'MBe^«i*io  'if  uiw  u(  the  ciliirn*,  vbo  molA 
ii  Ui  thr  Kiii|im»r  (jt  7".'"*  ■  >lu  aI*  U  ii  a*  ihr*  rt-rr  ^m^  ait^ir-h^sil  wa%  aUrx«r<l  l>r  lov*  to 
ht  at  N  iri-m**rrf.  whil-  •►ili-  r-  >  ■•i.it-nli  \  tl.«t  it  •  *•  |iiv*«T»i- 1  in  ihf  Sir.  ('iiaiirllr,  at  Pari% 
•omr  •  f  th#  /^rlinaU  ntt-inl!v  •!  Kititc-i  t-'ir  authi-titi-  itv  nf  t^r  oii^  iirMlui-vJ  hj  tb«  Tark. 
Thr  r.'fx.  ho««ifr.  wi<u!  I  likirti  t*>  r.'«  iliiut'Ui  ll»  r<^.*«irr'l  t>i«-  jimpot  in  ftvat  ■iat«,  a»4 
a  ■•tlrriia  |  r-v^^M*»u  mx»  f-iniir<l,  a*  Iturvbaril  rrUlf^  in  wbi-;h  the  ri>|ie  oirricd  it  c 
in  a  iTi'tAt  -Avr. 

t  Tr  •-ro  *|';<tri  In  1^  ■nme  i!#a>>l  at  t^*  tlir  via>-t  nnratirr  of  rkilJrea  T**pf  In 
arkn>'«Ii»i.*r'l  <'nnf-hriii«.  «bo  wnV  bit  lifr,  altnit*  b«  bail  •event ;  Imt  tbc  ep'g: 
Maruiiu«  tuakia  tbcm  iiitr«-n     culit  timt.  an-l  j«  manj  iliiiifbt^rft. 

{Jmiil  yii/rrt|  Utfft  ••£  ■■•!«  ft«/rmintf  '*i^*  * 

/f'#/iftrr  ii4a/>*riiai.  yi*jf»r*i  rrrlt,  tfrtjrm. 
(Arf  I  mjCw^B  /.iirroi  'jmnit,  t*4\  drm-^%*  pm^fliti  , 

iimmc  mmlo  y4rr»l  divert  Kama  Pafrrm. 

Z  <i.  TAan*  «aa  •levtinr'l  frooi  bia  i-ifaacv  t.»  ibe  i'bsrrh.  an  1  at  illuatrmtire  of  tiio  ««r> 
rui  ii->'  '\i\\  tS'ii  rul'^l  in  r^'!«-«ia«ti'«i  matter*.  «r  majt  ttvtc,  i^a*.  br  waa  a'lmtlcj  to  k  Jy 
i«r-lrr«.  i*.  I  rc<--.vr-l  tbr  t-^ntuiv  wb^a  *-nU  trim  tr-iri  ••/  a/f  '  I>f  iTtr  b^  b*J  c««Hi^eioJ 
bit  ri:nib  vr«r.  I^-iit  XI.,  Kinf  tA  Frmiior,  f<)r  r*-:iti--»i  rvatt-ot.  l>r«towr  1  on  bim  tbo  rir\ 
abNa  T  '-•   KiOl«  I>  It 

Ah:t\.}  Aiter.  t'le  kinf  a(*|ibial<»l  tho  Uij  aM»ft  t*t  thf  arr\il>ii)i  >pri^  of  Ait,  \%  Pi 
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from  the  dust,"  as  Bower  remarks, 
"  to  ennoble  and  aggrandize  his 
base-born  children,  the  Pope  ob- 
tained by  creating,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  Sixtus,  a  p:reat 
number  of  new  and  useless  offices, 
which  he  disposed  of  by  public  sale. 
The  corruption  that  thus,  under  the 
direct  agency  of  the  papacy,  scan< 
dalized  not  only  the  Eoman  court, 
but  pervaded  the  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  of  the  Western  Church, 
became  so  deeply  ingrained  that 
such  a  revolution  as  the  Reforma- 
tion was  alone  competent  to  produce 
any  amelioration. 

The  death  of  Innocent  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate  of  Roderic  Borgia,  nephew 
of  Calixtus  III.,  and  a  Spaniard.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  VI., 
and  is  aptly  described  by  Roscoe  as 
**  the  scourge  of  Christendom  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race." 
**  His  pontificate,"  says  Bower, "  was 
a  continued  series  of  the  blackest 
crimes — of  murder,  rapine,  perfidi- 
ousness,  lust,  and  cruelty."  "  His 
liie  and  actions,"  observes  Moshiem, 
**  show  that  there  was  a  Nero  among 
the  popes.  The  crimes  and  enor- 
mities that  history  has  imputed  to 
this  papal  Nero  evidently  prove  him 
to  have  been  not  only  destitute  of 
all  religious  and  virtuous  principles, 
but  even  regardless  of  decency,  and 
hardened  against  the  very  feeling  of 
shame." — Eccles.  Hist.,  ISth  Cent., 
part  2,  s.  xviii. 

•*  In  the  downward  progress  of 
pontifical  impurity,"  remarks  Wad- 
dington,  "  from  Paul  V.  we  descend 


to  Sixtus  lY. ;  from  Sixtus  to  Inno- 
cent VIII. ;  from  Innocent  to  Alex- 
ander VI. ;  and  here,  at  length,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  limits,  the  ut- 
most  limits,  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  papal  and  to  human 
depravity — the  ecclesiastical  records 
of  fifteen  centuries  contain  no  name 
so  loathsome,  no  crimes  so  foul  as 
his;  and  while  the  voice  of  every 
impartial  writer  is  loud  in  his  exe- 
cration, he  is,  in  one  respect,  singu- 
larly consigned  to  infamy,  since  not 
one  among  the  zealous  annalists  of 
the  Roman  Church  have  breathed  a 
whisper  in  his  praise." — Hist,  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  650. 

The  election  of  Roderic  Borgia  to 
the  throne  of  the  Western  Church 
took  place  amid  tumults  caused  by 
the  Roman  people,  who,  freed  from 
restraint,  heaped  imprecations  on 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  pontiff. 
Not  until  the  church  was  occupied 
by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  the 
approaches  guarded  by  cannon,  did 
the  cardinals  venture  to  enter  into 
conclave.  When  they  did  so,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  only  two  candi- 
dates had  any  chance  of  success, 
Roderic  Borgia  and  Julian  della 
Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  But 
Borgia  out-manoBuvred  his  oppo- 
nent, and  secured  his  election  by 
the  most  daring  simouy  and  cor- 
ruption. 

There  were  only  twenty-seven 
cardinals,  and  of  these  Borgia  pur- 
chased the  votes  of  twenty-two  1 
Besides  promising  castles,  estates, 
rich  gifts,  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ments in  exchange  for  votes,  be 


on  a  false  report  tbat  tbe  arcbiepiscopal  see  was  vacant ;  but  to  compensate  for  the  dis^ 
appointment,  the  king  gave  h'm  the  important  abbacy  of  Pasignano.  Wben  not  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  bat  to  pomewhat  lessen  the  scan^lal,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  until  he  was  eighteen. — Raynald, 
Ann.  1489. 

This  fortunate  youth  had  some  thirty  rich  livings  bestowed  on  him !     "Bone  Deut"  ex- 
claims Fabroni,  "  quot  in  unojuvene  cumulata  tacerdotia  /'* 

When  tbe  papacy  can   boast  its  boy-popes,  notably  in  the  infamous  John  XII.,  and 
Benedict  IX. — infallible  youths  of  eighteen  and  thirteen — why  not  have  boy-prieita  anil 
boy-cardioals  ? 
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placed  at  the  dinporal  of  Cardinal 
Aacanio  Sforza,  iu  whom  he  could 
con  tide,  two  tnulo-loada  of  f*old^ 
Boine  Mv  four!  Onlv  Gve  cardinala 
were  found  honeat  enough  to  pro- 
tent  aguiimt  such  open  and  infamoua 
ainiouv»  but  they  were  overborne  by 
the  vote  of  tht*  twenty-two ;  and  aa 
Borgia  wnd  immcnmrly  rich,  hia  elec- 
tion was  received  by  the  tickle  and 
degraded  populace  of  lltiinu  with 
uuuiiuai  detUiin!»t rations  of  joy.* 

The  previuim  life  of  Koderic  had 
been  tiistinguiabed  by  great  moral 
depravity,  mure  especially  consider- 
ing his  professit>n.  Ho  had  funned 
improper  oonneiliona  with  several 
wouK-n,  and  to  this  vice  ho  was  ad- 
dicted throughout  life— -even  after 
he  had  attuine<l  the  pontificate.  A 
widow  lady,  who  hud  twodauf^hters, 
he  t«iok  under  his  protection,  and, 
uu  tlif  d«'ath  iif  the  mother,  he  con- 
aigned  oin*  daui^liter  to  a  convent, 
and  w.th  the  othtr,  Hosa  Vanozza, 
he  couliiiui'd  nn  iiitiniaev  that  had 
comoienced  in  her  nuither's  life- 
time. Hv  her  he  had  fi\e  chil- 
dren,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
the  fauiius  Lucretia  Horgia,  who, 
with  two  of  his  Sons,  at  K*ast,  if 
contem|)orjry  uritirs  are  to  be 
credited,  ritailrd  their  father  in 
wiciiediK^H. 

WhfM  liis  ui.cle  (*aliitus attained 
th«*  piiiititicate.  I.e  ihviti-d  Koderic 
and  iits  l>ruthi*r,  IViiro  Luiji.  ti>  K*avo 
Spain  and  take   up  thtir  renidcnco 


at  Rome.     Being  hia  aiater*a  chil- 
dren,   their  auniamo   waa   Lanaol, 
which  he  made  them  exchange  fur 
that   of    Borgia,   his    own    familj 
name.     On  Pedro  Luis,  the  eldest, 
he  heaped  grt*at  oflicea,  honours,  and 
riches,  while  he  gA%*e  lloderic  the 
archbishopric  of  Valencia,  cn^ted 
hiui  a  cardinal,  in  the  twent?-sixth 
year  ol  his  age,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month after  conferred  oa  him   the 
high   and  lucrative   office  of  vice* 
chancellor  of  the   Itoman  (Church. 
In  a  few  years  Pedro  accumulated 
Tast  wealth,  and  dying  unmarried^ 
all  his  immense  poaaesaiooa  passed 
to  Boderic,  and  contributeil  to  the 
amassing  of  the  mule-loads  of  gold 
with    which    he    was   destined    to 
distani-e  all  competitors,  and   pur* 
chase  himself  into  the  chair  of  Sc. 
Peter ! 

After  Koderic  settled  at  Borne, 
he  brought  Vnnozza  and  her  chil- 
dren to  reside  first  at  Venice,  And 
then  at  Kome.  To  disguise  the 
connei'tion  bt*tMct*n  them,  he  in- 
induceti  one  Di  Croee,  a  need/ 
Milanese  nobleman,  to  marry  her, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  office  of 
apostolic  writer,  but  after  a  lapse 
of  sevc*n  (»r  eight  yearn  he  died,  when 
a  sii'ond  foil  was  provided  for  beria 
the  person  of  one  Carlo  Canale, 
who  was  chamberlaia  to  a  Car* 
dinal  (tonzaea.t 

Koderic  had  a  couain  Adriana,  the 
widow  of  a  member  of  the  Orsini 


*  Th-Tt  wtTt  ]  !'-r.tT  if  »T.N  { Lant*  rra-Ij.  m  xhm  &!«■?■  tn  in  nuch  ra»«fl,  to 
the  r>>p«  ■itii  fal%t-m«  blulAiioD,  f  f  «ki*h  the  foliowinis  msjr  l«  tAkrn  st  s  umpls:-^ 

'*  ('p*trr  r.t'iyn'i/Mi/,  mmmc  Kum*t  id  maxiaa,  Strt^u 


**  AUxanJrtt  I HT  I 'Cliff  I  am,  Atrxantin*  gHtnttimm**, 


•• 


'*  ^'  -r  VniiM  9uum,  palha  */r\ita^  /••rm.'* 

*    S>.i':>    writ'n    »tAt«    tK\t    tb«   firvt  •ho  iin!frt«4-k  to  rr|>rr«#nt  hioiwlf  ••  Vi 
ka«^ini.  «»•   ■  r.<-  Manurl  Mrl.-hi-ri.  »  r.iy^j  S|«h»h  nvftlirr.      lie  AMomed  lh#  liUs  af 
('nai-l   K*ri.nftiii  »i  <'.A«tiir.  &&•!  tbe  ftupk  fuail*  sui-i  !i««l  tf  Kodrrir,  cmblil  iho 

1  I -uiitfM  I -  t*.  1  %:}li-  t«t^ttiD{;  thrir  MBamed  tiirnitj. 
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family,  by  whom  she  had  a  bod, 
TJrsinus  OrsiDi.  The  representa- 
tions respecting  this  lady  are 
shamefully  repulsive.  She  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  most  cheerful 
and  accommodating  confidant  of  all 
£oderic*s  debaucheries  and  vices, 
even  after  he  had  assumed  the 
sacred  tiara!  —  sacrificing  to  his 
abominable  depravity  all  that 
humanity  should  hold  dear!  In 
1489,  Boderic  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  Adriana's  young  son 
Ursinus,  and  the  beautiful  Julia 
Parnese,  then  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  whose  loveliness  caused 
her  to  be  styled  La  Bella.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  rejoicing,  in  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  lioderic  Borgia  ; 
and  some  months  after  Hoderic 
was  liviug,  with  his  mother-in-law's 
full  approbation,  in  immoral  re- 
lationsoip  with  Julia.  From  this 
adulterous  connection  sprang  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Farnese ; 
and  it  continued  during  the  whole 
pontificate  of  Boderic ! 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Boderic  Borgia  was,  by  simo- 
niacal  means,  raised  to  the  infallible 
Vicariate  of  Christ!  Having  ob- 
tained the  prize  he  had  so  ardently 
desired,  and  so  unscrupulously  in- 
trigued for,  he  at  once  threw  off 
all  disguise.  As  it  was  notorious 
that  he  had  secured  his  election 
by  most  unblushing  and  daring 
corruption,  he  signalized  it  by  acting 
with  consummate  perfidy  towards 
his  dupes.  While  the  cardinals 
were  anxiously  anticipating  the 
prompt  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
for  which  they  had  sold  themselves, 
Alexander,  on  being  crowned  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity  on  the 
26th  of  August,    1492,    addressed 


them  in  a  speech  of  marvellous 
audacity  1  It  was  full  of  professed 
zeal  for  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  canons,  unctuous  with  exhorta- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  their 
lives,  enjoining  them  to  set,  as  be- 
came their  exalted  position,  a  good 
example  to  others,  and  charging 
them,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  the 
odious  sin  of  simony! — adding,, 
that  be  would  spare  no  one  he  found 
guilty  of  so  detestable  a  crime ! 

Thus,  so  far  from  keeping  faith 
with  the  cardinals,  whose  purchased 
votes  raised  him  to  the  pontificate, 
and  paying  them  the  price  of  their 
iniquity,  the  Pope  persecuted  them, 
and  on  various  pretexts  disposed  of 
them  by  banishment,  imprisonment,, 
or  death  !  Never  was  dissimulation, 
hypocrisy,  and  perfidy  carried  to  a 
more  daring  extent  than  by  this 
Pope! 

Meantime,  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  gratified  by  the- 
election  of  a  Spaniard  as  Pope, 
hastened  to  express  his  satisfaction 
by  creating  Giovanni  Borgia,  the 
Pope's  eldest  son,  Duke  of  G«ndia. 
Ou  his  second  son,  Csesar,  the  Pope 
conferred  the  archbishopric  of  Valen- 
cia, which  he  had  held  himself,  and 
a  year  after  created  him  a  cardinal ; 
to  which  dignity  he  also  raised  his 
nephew,  John  Borgia,  Archishop  of 
Monreal,  in  Sicily. 

The  next  glaring  defiance  of 
public  decency — to  say  nothing  of 
moral  principle  or  religious  feelings 
which  this  Pope  committed— was 
the  ostentatious  celebration,  in  the 
pontifical  palace,  of  his  natural 
daughter  Lucretia's  marriage;  for, 
as  Waddington  observes,  **  Neither 
in  his  manners  nor  in  his  language 
did  he  affect  any  regard  for  morality 
or  religion."  ♦ 


*  Lucretia  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Her  father  presented  her  with  a  palace  isk 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Vatican.  His  cousin,  Madofkna  Adriana,  was  installed  as 
chief  lady  of  honour  to   Lucretia,  and   in  this  palace  Julia  Farnese  shortly  after  took 
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The  public  |K)Hcy  of  Alexander 
wnM  not  leiw  iiitaniou.i  than  hi«  con- 
duct in  private  life.  Ferdinand, 
Kin|;  of  Napled,  ulio  duri  i^  hi» 
whole  reign  was  nuire  or  les^  cm- 
broiled  in  warfare,  online  to  the 
machination*  of  pre^'edini;  l'i»peii. 
died  on  th««  *Jtth  ul  •lanunry,  1 IIH. 
<*har]eii  V 1 1 1..  Kiiit:  «»f  Km  nee.  then 
claimed  the  kin^tloni  i>r  MapieM  an 
Jieir  to  rharle:!  of  Anj<in,  and  w.ia 
inrited,  by  a  party  in  \\\9  favunr.  to 
c«>me  and  make  ^ootl  hi.^  claim. 
Alphon^o.  the  eldest  »on  and  heir 
of  FiTdinan<l,  w.i*i  a  crm-l  tynint 
and  vfry  unpopular;  but,  takint; 
iiiivant.i:;e  <•!  hi;*  pn-carious  hitna- 
tion,  the  Po])e  agreed  to  hupp^rt 
him  on  tiie  eonceiti«ii>n  of  nmHt  ad* 
vaiitai^eoUH  termn,  *'Knowini;/'  ki\ii 
Idiwer,  **  that  the  kiiii;  atood  in 
f^rrat  need  nf  his  aA!ii!«tance.  and, 
tak:n**  advaiitai*e  uf  hi«  prem'nt 
puliation,  he  demanded  vueh  termn 
Oil  were  neither  con<i«tent  with 
reason  nor  jui«tice.** 

Alphon]>o  ai;reed  to  pay  the  Pope 
S(H,(NK)ducat«,  and  ^ive  hisdani;hter 
8ancia  in  niarriat;e  to  Guitfre,  the 
Pope*ii  youngest  mmi,  whom  he 
Gn*ated  l'rini*e  of  Sq  liliai-e,  with  a 
Yearly  incume  «if  lo.<HN»  ducat h. 
bcaidea  euuferrini^  on  him  aom«*  \^^ 
the  hi^hcfit  and  most  ^lucntite 
otricea  in  the  kuiL^dom.  Alphnn^o 
aliU)  agreed  to  benti-w  on  the  I)nke 
of  (ran  iia,  the  Ptipr'.i  eldest  »on. 
anentate  niorth  liHNmdurat^a  %ear, 
vith  a  hii;h  command  in  hi;*  army; 
and  on  Cardinal  i\i*«ar  iior;:ia,  thu 
Pope 'a  Peci»nd  «on,  he  consented  to 
bc»tow  pome  of  the  beat  b«'ni-tii*i'a 
in  his  kinpioui  as  they  became 
vacant ! 


In  rt*tuni  for  all  theae  high 
favoura,  the  Pope  bargained  to  aa* 
aist  AlphoHHo  to  the  utnioat  of  hia 
power,  aa  well  with  hii  apirituol 
woapona  aa  with  whatever  tcuiporal 
force.<t  he  could  collect.  He  olao 
undertook  to  grant  him  the  inreati* 
tun*  of  the  kingdom  of  Napli*a,  to 
aend  a  cardinal  to  Naples  aa  hia 
leisate  t«»  crown  him,  and  to  confer 
the  dij'iiitv  of  caidinal  on  hia 
nephew,  Lewis  of  .\ragon. 

In  accordance  with  thia  treatr, 
the  Pope  aent  hia  nephew,  Cardinal 
tV«ar  Borgia,  to  N  a  plea,  to  crown 
Kin;;  AlplHUMo,  and  at  the  aaiiie 
time  to  perfitrin  the  nuptial  cere* 
mony  b**tMfen  the  Po|ie*a  young^eot 
Hon,  and  the  K  ing*a  daughter.  These 
events  Here  cidvbrated  with  estra- 
ordinary  pomp  and  niaguiftceiice, 
and.  after  a  abort  atay  at  Naples, 
the  Prince  of  8quillace,  oa  we  inuat 
now  call  him,  aet  out  with  hia  bride 
for  Koine. 

Hv  the  P(»pe*a ex preoa order,  roToI 
boiioura  witc  paid  them  in  all  Che 
townsandcitirathey  paaaed  through; 
while  a^  they  approached  Kone, 
the  cardinals,  the iiomaniiobilit j  of 
both  M'se.4.  and  the  niagiat rates  of 
the  city,  retvived  them  outaide  the 
gate!*,  and  conducted  them  in  solemn 
priKViisioii  to  the  Vatican  nalaeel 
There  thry  were  received  oy  the 
L9<i%*  Lucretia,  attended  br  the 
ifiricipil  ladies  of  diatinctiou  in 
tmne,  and  the  Cardinal  Cvsnr 
H<iri:ia,  aci^ompanied  by  the  chief 
Komau  princea  and  barons,  and 
were  preaented  to  the  Pope,  who 
**  embraced  them  with  grvst  tender* 
neiis.*'  ond,  placing  the  bride  in  n 
chair    of  state   on    his    right,  and 


\ 


vp  hrr  aUkU.  ftn-.l  \i\\  ftrTrn!     Ki  ir>n  t^  the  \\*\^  id  tLt   b>-UM*  <•(  kit  ova  iHsgiliBait 

Th**  infAtuitt  n  "f  tbc  I'  'i*^  r^n i-f  liim  tn  f«r,  that  br  bA>l  %  Ur;pp  fiirturt  fAiatod  by 
tbr  fAmi-u«  I'intur:  bii>,  m  aiii-ii  J  ilia  Kanir««*  «u  rr|'m«DU«l  in  tbv  rbaractrr  c«l  tW 
*'  ViriT.n  Marv."  «Kilr  A  «*ktD.Jrr  a]'}«-»r«  in  ib^  .•.luu^  uf  Su|irriur  runliff,  offrriai  to  Wr 
lii«>  trit-utr  "f  \\\%  A<l<-r%ti  >'i  * 

So>  h  II  |'a|4bl  ('briit.jihitt 

Tbr    lifulh^r    vf    Juita,   all    th«    «bii^,   wai  a  rirJiDal.   an-l   Bu1iasi|arBUj 
TauI   III 
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Lucretia  in  another  on  bis  left, 
entered  into  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  them.  "  The  whole  scene," 
says  the  historian  Tomasi,  "  looked 
more  like  an  assembly  of  the  last 
kings  of  Assyria,  than  a  meetinfi: 
in  presence  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ!  *' 
— Ouicciardini,  1.  1. ;  Tomasitp.  53, 
et  8eq. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  related 
that  great  rejoicings  were  made  by 
the  Pope's  express  command  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
as  well  as  at  Home,  "As  if,*'  observes 
Bower,  '*  the  marriage  of  his  Holi- 
ness's  bastard  son  with  the  daughter 
of  a  king,  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  have 
befallen  them."  But,  in  the  midst 
of  these  saturnalian  festivities,  the 
prophetic  handwriting  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  the  banquet-rooms,  and 
sent  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the 
revellers!  Intelligence  unexpec- 
tedly arrived,  and  rapidly  spread 
through  Italy,  that  King  Charles, 
with  a  powerful  army,  had  arrived  in 
Piedmont.  No  force  sufficiently 
strong  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
his  march  on  Home  and  Naples, 
and,  in  this  dire  extremity,  the  Pope 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan  Bajazet,  of  whose  brother, 
as  already  stated,  he — "  Christ's 
Vicar !  " — was  the  salaried  custo- 
dian! 

The  Pope  sought  to  alarm  the 
Sultan  by  assuring  him  that  the 
great  object  the  King  of  France 
had  in  view  was  to  conquer  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  order  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
hostile  operations  he  contemplated 
against  Constantinople, —  that  he 
was  resolved  to  signalize  his  reign 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
sired to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Sultan's  brother,  and  employ  him 
in  furtherance  of  his  designs. 

These  representations  operated, 
as  the  Pope  expected  they  would, 
on  the  mind  of  Bajazet.  He  treated 


the  Papal  Nuncio  with  great  re- 
spect, gave  him  an  advance  of  40,000 
ducats  he  asked  for,  which  would 
be  due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
his  brother's  account,  and  sent  him 
back  with  an  ambassador  of  his 
own,  who  was  entrusted  with  letters 
for  the  Pope, 

The  vessel  in  which  the  Papal 
Nuncio  and  the  Sultan's  ambas- 
sador sailed  from  Constantinople^ 
ran  ashore  in  the  Adriatic,  between 
Sinigaglia  and  Ancona.  John  della 
Kovere,  who  was  lord  of  that  part 
of  the  coast,  seized  the  money,  and 
also  the  letters  Bajaiet  had  sent  to 
the  Pope.  By  this  time  the  King 
of  France  had  reached  Florence, 
and  to  him  Kovere  sent  the  letters 
duly  attested,  and  the  King  had 
them  immediately  published  for  the 
edification  of  Christendom ! 

These  letters  are  curious  pro- 
ductions, the  more  so  considering 
they  were  written  by  the  Sultan — 
the  follower  of  Mahomet — to  the 
Vicar  of  Christ !  There  were  four 
dated  the  18th  of  September,  in  the 
1494th  year  "  since  the  nativity  of 
the  prophet  Jesus."  With  slight 
variations  they  were  all  addressed 
thus :  "  Sultan  Bajazet  Chan,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  vKing  and  Em- 
peror of  Asia  and  Europe,  to  the 
most  worthy  Father  and  Lord  of 
all  Christians,  Alexander  VI.,  by 
Divine  Providence  Pontiff  of  the 
Soman  Church." 

There  was  only  one  which  may 
be  considered  as  intended  to  be 
strictly  "  private  and  confidential  ^ 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope, 
and  in  it,  without  any  unnecessary 
circumlocution,  Bajazet  went  direct 
to  the  point.  Ho  feared  that  the 
French  King  would  get  possession 
of  his  brother,  and  this  should  be 
prevented  at  all  hazards,  therefore 
he  relied  on  the  kind  offices  of  his 
"good  friend  and  ally — the  most 
worthy  father  and  lord  of  all  ChrU" 
tianSy^  to  have  his  "  brother  re- 
moved^ as  soon  as  possible^  from  the 
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miseries    of  this  ttorU  to  a  mare 
happy  life!** 

i>aja£et  tlien  refers  to  the  ad- 
Tantai^d  which,  he  pavp,  would  re- 
sult from  hi«  brother* si  death,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  the  Chria- 
tian%  and  solemnly  promise*,  upon 
oath,  to  remit  to  hin  '*  t^reatnes^,'* 
as  he  caIU  the  Pope,  a*  S(n>u  as  he 
shall  havo  complietl  with  his  re- 
quest, the  turn  of  300,000  ducats, 
to  be  employed  by  him  in  purchns- 
in^  lordships  for  his  puiis!  The 
Sult.tu  thus  closes  his  letter:  **  I, 
the  abo%*esaid  Sultan  Hnjaxet  Chan, 
i\o  again  swear  by  the  true  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
every  tiling;  in  them,  iu  whom  wo 
belii*ve,  and  whom  we  adore,  tiiat,  if 
you,  on  your  part,  a<j;ree  to  the  nbo%'e- 
mentioiicvl  request,  I  i«hall,  on  my 
part,  perform  and  execute  every- 
thini;  I  have  promi;^!"* 

Meantime,  the  Kini;  (if  Fram*e, 
whose  j)ro;*res!«  had  been  delayed 
for  a  lew  w(*eks  bv  an  attack  of 
illness, t  no  sooner  recovered  than 
he  marched  on  It'une,  and  de- 
manded from  the  I 'ope  free  en- 
trance into  that  city  on  hii  way  to 
Naples.^ 

At  first  the  Pope':*  n'ply  was  a 


curt  refusal,  couched  in  haughty 
and  insolent  terms;  bat  as  the 
King  approached  nearer,  and  nooe 
of  the  Italian  princes  appeared  in- 
clined to  impe«le  his  march,  while 
liome  was  in  no  condition  to  itmnd 
a  siege,  there  was  then  no  alterna- 
tive for  the  Pope  but  to  swallow 
his  mortification  and  sue  for  peace  ! 
As  King  Charles  was  aniioits  to 
march  as  rapidly  as  possibly  cm 
Naples,  he  consented  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pope; 
but  anion:;  the  conditions  insisted 
on  were  that  the  Pope  ahould 
abandon  the  Neapolitan  alliance, 
and  deliver  up  some  of  his  principal 
cities  to  be  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  until  the  conquest  of  Xapica 
was  completed.  It  was  also  a  con- 
dition tliat  Zizim,  the  brother  of 
Bnjazet,  should  be  delivered  up. 
This  was  done,  and  the  King  took 
him  to  Naples ;  but  before  the  Pope 
gave  him  up  he  is  reputed  to  have 
administen*d  to  him  a  slow  poison, 
and  thus  earned  the  800.000  dueata 
Hajazet  hatl  promised  for  his  mur- 
dfr!^-or  rather,  as  he  phrased  it, 
for  *'  his  removal  from  the  miscrica 
of  tliiA  world  to  a  mure  liappT 
life!-^  ^^' 


*  A'l  tKi<  i«  r»Ut*<l  on  t!."  iiii  lii>>t^1  nuthorltf  ■>(  Il-ip'hirl.  %  writer  of  aiii]YifSlina«M« 
Trrvitr.  who  hvl  tbi*  srty  U-*t  i-]>|'irtiini(:i-«  ''f  oKtainin.*  xn  * '-'urate  koovIr<||{v  of  aJI  ikat 
4>^t-!irrc  1  %\  th«  i-:itih-»l  t-it-in,  inMHin -h  x*  In-  Aiii  1  th«  <*ijiiTi>lfnttal  officr  of  MasUr  o/  gJkt 
i.'er^m"ni*'M  t-   Al'tiR-lvr  VI.      Tlii-tr  lilfr^  li«  inw-rt^  in  full  in  hu  •/•driuM,  or  dMilj  jowr" 

Hal  ■  f  l>ul  rj*'«  t'U  -m  «}'    ^*.  ''  *'V         -^^  *•  '■*  ■"  ■  '••/'  "/  .4 /'-*'•» "J^. 

*-  \i\'.\\  Iti.  i'-mni:7.>«.  aril  nthrr  hi^t'TiAr.^,  »*..itr  thiit  Kir.^  Tharlra  vmi  <ltl«iB«d  for 
al*  .1*.  %  in  nth  l-y  an  atl^'ft  of  iiina!l-|>--i.  K-*«<-*  uii  *'  Fri>ni  th^  rilrrBM  lioratioo— rM 
ID  »tii:ti  Uf  Kill,;  inJu!^>-.l  himM-if,  it  i^  n- 1  iiu|>r«-^«>>ii*  that  hi*  t^-iufilaiDl  vai  o(  o  diflerrat 
likiiKr,  Ai:  i  MiAl  tbr  i  ^'.!.*-  ::>•-  •!i*>irl>'r  »h.-li,  within  the  »;>»■  r  of  a  fiw  month*  aflcr«mv\la, 
l«.-iri  t"  «;rrii  \\-'.f  \-r  lti!i.  »b  i  «  k«  t^-n-«-  ."••mniuni-'.tl*' 1  t'l  the  rr«t  o(  Kurjpo,  is  of 
r  V »!  ■  r  .■  •■.   til  I  RM%  !••   I  »•.— I  fi   m  tbi«  i^rnl  "     U-n^  ■■*■'•  /.f »  A*  ,  nM"  WV. 

I  W't.i  n  «':■  ir.-«  r'-^-iiii-"!  K:«  in»r>  h.  hr  »«r|-t  ••>  rir-i  II r  '-n  !•*  Il-»ni^,  thai  hit  ati^^Aa'vl 
S';tr  !  »-.';  r.*'- 1  a::  1  '-.«)tur>-l  ll.'  Mil  m.«  Alrnni.  th-  M»-i->nn»  Julia,  thro  thr  Ftffv't 
i:. !«'.-•  •<.  h*-r  *.''.•  r.  Ar  i  a  i:';*iMr>a«  •-:>t'*  Tlir}  La-I  t--ii  ••»  i  \i*)t  l*!  Lurrrlia  Iioty&A» 
ir*.  [•  \  %i  1'.  ^*^  ■.  an  i  w-r*  •■:.  tK.'ir  rrturn  !•■  th-   11  -ly  <'i1t  w!»rn  rjii'tunr^L 

k*  t    ■  .'-k!  11.*.  t  ^  <{•  li  !i  t!-«  'n.  ^  ii  ^  T  t  i!i>  Ml  •  •!  t->  K->iuc  ub-Irr  r«r«rt 
■  ••    ir-    I   ■  I.    !.fc»    .%    "'Ji*  r^-ki;:-:.      *■.  I   i     .   .'.n-.i  a*  tuch      ••!■   » 
'.'i  .:  '  \  '  T  '  %i-.  «■.'.!.  a  ir:r>!.<  r  u:i  \  h.«  w-ii*:  .  f  ihr  Spauifth  faakiiMi 
k'.i  ft.  A  •«  r  ;  -kill  liij-.'-r.      11-  h»i  S:i.i:..<ih  L*.-jU,  anl  a  vrltvt 
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On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  King  Charles  and  the 
Pope,  the  Neapolitan  troops  that 
haa  arrived  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Borne  marched  out  in  the  mom- 
iDg,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  French  marched  in,  while 
the  King,  distrusting  the  Pope, 
placed  guards,  planted  his  artil- 
lery, and  took  all  the  precautions 
he  would  have  done  if  occupying 
an  enemy's  city. 

Deeply  accomplished  in  the  arts 
of  dissimulation,  the  Pope  professed 
the  most  cordial  affection  for  the 
King,  and  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  meet  his  wishes  in  every  respect. 
To  compliment  the  King,  he  created 
two  of  the  prelates  who  attended 
him,  the  Bishops  of  8t  Malo  and 
of  Mans,  cardinals,  and  then  told 
the  King  there  was  nothing  he 
could  ask  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
grant — that  he  had  always  favoured 
the  French  nation  in  his  heart,  and 
had  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of 
receding  with  honour  from  his 
engagements  with  the  King  of 
Naples !  • 

laking  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  France 
in  Borne,  a  number  of  the  barons, 
in  conjunction  with  several  car- 
dinals, obtained  a  private  inter- 
view, and  informed  him  of  the 
gross  scandals  that  had  attended 
the  election  of  the  Pope.  They 
represented  the  profligate  and  cor- 


rupt manner  in  which  he  had  since 
governed;  and  gave  a  fearful  de- 
scription of  the  lewd  and  debauched 
life  he  led,  his  total  want  of  all 
faith,  and  his  defiance  of  all  re- 
ligious or  moral  principles  or  re- 
straints. They  eamestiy  beseeched 
the  King  to  put  an  end  to  such  a 
horrible  state  of  things,  by  causing 
a  General  Council  of  the  Church 
to  be  assembled,  in  order  to  depose 
him,  and  deliver  the  Church,  and 
the  city  of  Borne,  from  a  tyrant  so 
lawless  and  immoral!  They  con- 
cluded by  assuring  his  majesty 
that  the  friendship  the  Pope  now 
professed  for  him  (was  altogether 
unreal,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  fear 
of  his  arms  was  removed,  he  would 
find  him  a  most  bitter  and  implacable 
enemy. 

The  King,  however,  selfishly  bent 
on  the  furtherance  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  own  interests,  had  no 
great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Church.  He  was  resolved  on 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  his  reply  he  said  plainly  it 
was  for  that  purpose  he  was  in 
Italy,  and  not  to  concern  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  As 
for  the  Pope,  as  long  as  he  kept 
faith  with  him,  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  hia  govern- 
ment, but  if  from  a  friend  he  be- 
came an  enemy,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  would  he  deal  with  him  as 
such. — Ouicciard.f  \.  2;  Camminei, 


order  to  earn,  by  his  death,  the  promised  reward  of  800,000  docats,  and  there  is  nothing  at 
all  in  the  life  and  character  of  Alexander  YI.  to  render  such  a  belief  in  the  least  improbable. 
Qaite  the  contrary ! 

According  to  Sagredo,  in  his  **  Memoir  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/'  Zizim  died  at  Terracina, 
having  lired  only  three  days  after  he  was  given  up  to  Charles,  having  been  poisoned  by  the 
Pope  to  earn  the  great  reward  the  Saltan  promised  for  the  murder  ! 

Quicciardini  says  that  Zizim  was  poisoned  by  the  Pope,  bat  states  that  he  died  ai 
Naples ;  and  others  agree  with  him. 

Burchard,  a  most  reliable  witness  as  regards  what  came  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
observation,  attributes  the  death  to  another  cause — **15  Feburier,  U  fiU  du,  Grand  Turc 
mouruX  a  NapUs — £x  esu  $ivt  potu  non  convenienti  naturo!  sua  et  conmeto. 

Raynaldus,  while  he  records  the  general  belief  in  the  poisoning  by  the  Pope,  also  quotes 
the  account  given  by  Burchard. -;-iln».  1495,  s.  8,  &c;  see  also  Gordon's  Alexander  VI, 
Henke,  Germ,  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

*  It  is  alleged  that,  while  the  Pope  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan  at  this  time,  he  agreed 
to  betray  his  trust,  and  confer  on  King  Charles  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  Constantinople." 
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c.  II;  JiurchtirJ,  IJiar.^  n.  'M\ 
Tumiui,  p.  i»7, 

Atct*r  u  111! lilt ir^  etay  nt  Kimiu*, 
Kiiii;  Clmrli'H  proctM-tliil  tn  Naplrn, 
ami  (^tiiiii  niadi*  liinii«i'If  iiiasttcr  i)f 
iit-arlv  titt*  wliulc  kinudiMii.  1 1  in 
rapid  Mii'cc(^!4  (iiil  uhat  putrintit* 
tnlii  i;  hail  friildl  to  do — iuffpiriMl 
thf  Italian  priiicrii  ti»  rifiiibiiiL*  aiitl 
ilrivt*  till*  iiivaiKr  fniiu  Italv.  With 
hi.H  aiTUfetiiiiit'il  pi-rtiiiy,  tiip  Pt>po 
tfftTi-tlv  i»aiK-liotU'(l.  ami  did  all  in 
Ilia  pt»Mcrtti  !*tri'iii:tlii'ii  this  li-ai^iif, 
notwitliatandiri:;  hi  a  trratv  rii:::i!;i*- 
iiit'ijtii  uith  iharhi'.  wlu*.  titidini; 
the  CDiiibinatiou  a^aill^t  him  h«*- 
ruiiiiit:;  fttnuii^tT  i-very  day,  uith 
thiMJfi-iu'ii  cf  iiiti-rt*i'[itiii;^  hi!*  rrliirn 
to  Kraurt'.  rritchi'd  to  hct  out  at 
uiice. 

AriN-nlinnly.  hnxini;  plaivd  par- 
risorii    ill    tlio    flirt itiuil    p!ari-i«,   to 

krrp   till'    count rv  in    f>iil>iri'lioii,  lit* 

ha!*tiiy  di-;-.-irttMl  mitm*  tiirrt*  months 
nflvr  III*  hnl  «'iitiTt'i  the  kini^tloiii. 
llf  itM'k  Koiiif  n  i.i:*  ri  treat,  hut  tin* 
IVi|'r.  cii|i!>i-i<'U<«  !•!  h:<»  p(Tliii\,  tlrd 
ti*  IVriiUi'i*  i'"t  i!.ir:ii^  to  iiifft  tlit* 
iiiiii::iiaiitin  i-t  ii:i.*  K •;■::.  MhniK*  army 
till*  HofiiiiiM  p!fiiiit\ii!y  Hupplicd 
>iiith  prti\i!>iiiii-. 

'I'm*  Kiij^'  i*ii(.t:iii.rd  hiH  rt-tn'at 
till  iif  arti\t*d  nil  tut*  hai  k<i  i>t'  tht* 
T;ir  •  i:i  r.iriiKi.  w  in-rf  ti.f  '"•n'l'a 
fif  ti.f  LtM^m-  jja  i  :i!t!i(  n.hii  .i  to  bar 
hi-*  pa^-.i::!*.  aiiil  iiitrrrrpt  I.M  rr- 
tnat.  IM'V  i.-.itiiln  n  d.  i»:i\*  t'nin- 
mi:.!-. -It'.i""*  i-i'ii  b.itjiijt".  wr-irt-aa 
thf  I'ri'i.r'i  Kin.»  oii!y  it  .d  r.'""*. 
A  lit  r  ?  !i.«'  u  ai.'i-  .\r:iiLr.  a  ;:«•:. iT.d 
i-nL;a^»:r.rut  i->\-.\  |  I.ii«-.  wii-'li  r«  • 
i«ii.ti-il  ri  t' !•  I  j-«rai"«  !!.;  iii-N  .it  of 
t:.r  I.' .iji.rr-.  «■..;■•  liif  K.i.j  M.r- 
ti'i  dfd     I!l     t-  !«.*  Ii.;     ll.v     I- i-r-a,;*'     «'f 

ihi-  rMtr  Miiii  ;i  triilii::,'  ..  i«.  ami 
r>ii,ti[iiii  •!  1.14  rttri-;4t  III. M.I. !•■*:«■. I. 
>:o»t\,\  iillirtlii-  K;:  :;'!*  li.jiartiiri', 
w:ir  aja  n  ri;;i'd  *n  N.ij  ii  •.  anil 
ii!li:.  .iti '.V  (ii<*  I'm. I'll  li-ri't  !•  tiiat 
had  I  tin  .t-rt  hf:i.iitl  um*  cii'ii- 
p*.i'«l  t-  i-j|  .t.iliti*.  ;'h  1  nt.riail 
I'l  1  r.ii.i  f. 

"Ul'i*"j  V  \'i  lar.dir.'  snwH.iAtr, 


**wo  lind  nothiuK  recorded  worth r 
id*  notitv,  durin;;  the  course  of  the 
Xrapulitan  war,  bosides  his  simun* 
iacal  prarticcs  in  cuiiferring  not 
only  bfUidices  and  bishopries,  but 
L'veii  tht*  HchI  Ilat,  upon  such  unir 
as  were  able  to  i-ome  up  to  the  price 
he  Sit  upon  them ;  his  iu»titutin|; 
new  oflierH,  and  eiposiog  them  to 
public  pale,  and  his  creating  the 
Duke  of  Oaudia,  his  eldest  aod 
favourite  son,  captain -general  of 
the Chundi. and  sendinghim  to  make 
war  upon  the  Oryini,  whom  he  had 
declared  KUilty  of  high  treason,  for 
pidini;  with  the  French  againat  hta 
ally,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,** 
the  very  thing  the  Pone  himsrif 
had  dt>ue  by  a  double  act  of 
t reach erv  and  deceit ! 

It  Hoon  liecame  apparent,  how- 
ever, that,  whatever  the  Pope  might 
bf,  hiii  army  was  neither  infallible 
nor  invincible,  for  in  the  first 
engagement  the  Orsini  sigiiallj 
dt't rated  hi«  forces,  with  gn*at 
hiaiii'litt-r,  and  the  capture  of  all 
their  (•tandardu,  baffgage,  and  artil- 
lery. In  tiie  fineruency  caused  bv 
this  dti-ihive  defeat,  the  Pope  had 
re«ouree  to  bin  u»ual  arts  of  dis- 
simulation, and  concluded  a  hollow 
I  I'ace,  whifh  he  intended  to  obsrr\e 
no  Kini;er  than  it  suited  his  interests, 
for  he  dcpircd  to  overthrow  the 
i>r!>ini  in  order  to  obtain  their  rich 
pM<>««-Miinns  to  bevtow  OD  his  owa 
otl.-priii^'.  Shortly  after  the  Pope, 
tor  thf  further  a-*graudif.emeiti  of 
till-  l>ijki'  f»t  (2andis,  proposed  in  a 
ri>n«ii»torv  held  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1  r.*7,  that  the  city  of  Denevento, 
with  its  territurifs,  then  deemed  to 
he  a  pt>rti<>ii  uf  the  **  Patrimony  of 
St.  I'eti  r,*'  ^hould  be  erected  into 
a  tiui'hy.  w  hirh  he  proposed  to  confer 
on  the  l)uke  !  All  the  cardinals, 
ha^e  oi;e.  concum*d  in  this  acmii* 
dah-us  prnp(*Mil.  l*aruinal  Piccolo- 
n.ini.  nuliMipifntly  Pope  Pius  III., 
had  th«*  marvellous  han(*stT  and 
i*  jiira.:f,  in  thoiie  times,  to  declare 
that  liC  wuiiid   never   consent  te 
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alienate  the  property  of  the  Church. 
But,  notwitDstandiDg  this  isolated 
opposition,  the  Pope  carried  his 
point,  and  the  Duke  received  the 
investiture  of  the  new  duchy  at  his 
father's  hands ! 

But  little  did  the  Pope  or  the 
Duke  dream  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  this 
conspicuous  act  of  partiality.  His 
second  son.  Cardinal  CsBsar,had  long 
been  festering  under  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  he  imagined  he  suffered 
from  his  father's  supposed  undue 

5 reference  for  his  elder  brother, 
'he  high  offices  and  dignities  heaped 
on  the  Duke  were  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  him.  He  considered  himself 
as  condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  order  that  his  brother  might 
monopolize  secular  honours,  while 
conscious  of  his  own  superior 
capacity.  The  irritation  thus  ex- 
cited, acting  on  a  wicked  nature, 
made  him»  according  to  contempo- 
rary authorities,  adopt  the  fiendish 
resolve  to  commit  fratricide! — to 
put  his  elder  brother  out  of  the 
way,  80  that  he  might  abandon  the 
religious  profession  and  engross  all 
his  father's  affection  and  favour  ! 

It  is  related  that  to  this  revolting 
resolution  be  was  instigated  by 
another  most  powerful  motive.  His 
hrother  was  his  successful  rival  iu 
the  affections  of  a  lady  to  whom 
Cardinal  CsBsar  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, and  therefore  he  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  him. 
This  view  of  the  case  has  a  far 
darker  shade,  but  on  an  examination 
of  all  the  evidence,  we  believe  that 
the  incestuous  allegations  are  not 
sustained  by  any  faith  worthy  testi- 
mony. But  it  only  shows  what  a 
horrible  opinion  the  public,  of  that 
day,  had  of  the  Borgias,  when  such 
crimes  were  not  only  imputed  to 
them,    but    readily    believed,    and 


recorded  by  the  annalists  and  his- 
torians of  the  time !  * 

The  Pope  and  his  sons  had  re- 
tained in  their  pay»  from  their  first 
accession  to  power,  a  regular  staff  of 
assassins,  wnose  poisoned  stilettoes 
had  deprived  of  life  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  land  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  sordid  ambition. 
In  fact,  under  the  Borgias,  assassina- 
tion became  an  organized  institu- 
tion, and  when  Cardinal  CsBsar  re- 
solved to  remove  his  elder  brother 
from  his  path,  it  is  said  that  he 
deputed  to  four  of  his  mercenaries 
the  commission  of  the  deed  I 

On  the  night  of  the  I4th  of 
June,  1497,  the  brothers,  with  some 
relations  and  friends,  supped  at  their 
mother's.  The^  left  together,  and 
on  the  Duke  saying  that  he  intended 
to  visit  a  friend  before  going  homCi 
the  cardinal  bade  him  "good  night," 
and  took  his  leave,  f'rom  that 
moment  the  Duke  never  again  ap- 
peared alive!  Next  morning  his 
domestics  wondered  at  his  not  ap- 
pearing ;  but,  as  such  absence  was 
not  unusual  in  his  mode  of  life,  it 
was  made  light  of  until  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  the  alarm  spread 
and  reached  the  Pope. 

If,  amid  all  the  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, of  which  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
was  the  very  incarnation,  he  had 
one  redeeming  virtue,  it  was  the 
animal  instinct-r-a  deep,  abiding, 
savage  love  of  his  offspring.  His 
paternal    affection,    however    mis- 

E laced   and  unreasonable,  was  un- 
ounded.    In  it  there  was  no  dis- 
simulation, no  hypocrisy. 

No  sooner  was  the  suspicious 
absence  of  the  Duke  made  Known 
to  the  Pope,  than,  suspecting  the 
worst,  he  went  half  frantic  with 
grief.  He  ordered  all  the  water- 
men, and  all  who  had  houses  on  the 
nver,  to  be  examined,  and,  amongst 


•  Sisraondi  does  not  reject  the  imputation,  vbile  many  positively  asaKtV.\\A  \»TQSt^\  \s^  "SN» 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  voiitdiTi  \iki^  «£fi;<Qaa^3i^'<&. 
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the  many,  tlie  following  evidence 
was  elicited : — 

"One  George  Brown,  who  used  to 
hring  timber  up  the  river  in  his  boat, 
declared  that,  on  the  night  preceding 
the  15th  of  June,  while  he  was  watch- 
ing his  timber,  which  he  had  put  ashore, 
he  saw  two  men,  and  soon  after  two 
others,  coming  out  of  an  alley,  and 
looking  everywhere  around  them,  to 
see,  as  he  supposed,  whether  the  streets 
were  clear  from  passengers ;  that,  upon 
their  seeing  nobody,  they  made  a  si^al 
to  their  companions  to  advance,  which 
they  immediately  did ;  that  one  of  them 
was  on  horseback,  and  behind  him  the 
body  of  a  dead  man,  the  head  and 
arms  hanging  down  on  one  side,  and 
the  legs  on  the  other ;  that,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  river,  two  of  his  com- 
panions, taking  the  dead  body,  the  one 
Dv  tlie  arms,  the  other  by  the  legs, 
after  swinging  it  two  or  three  times, 
threw  it,  with  all  their  might,  into  the 
river. 

"  Being  asked,  upon  this  his  depo- 
sition, why  he  had  not  made  such  a 
discovery  known  to  the  Governor,  he 
answered,  that  he  had  seen  an  hundred 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  mur- 
dered thrown  into  the  river,  and  that, 
as  no  notice  had  ever  been  taken  of  those 
murders,  he  thought  it  was  no  business 
of  his  to  take  any  notice  of  this. 

"  Upon  this  all  the  watermen,  in  and 
about  Ilome  were  employed  to  fish  for 
the  body,  with  a  promise  of  a  ^eat  re- 
ward to  those  who  should  find  it. 

'*  It  was  found  and  hauled  ashore 
the  same  day  about  the  hour  of  Vespers, 
and  upon  their  washing  it,  they  dis- 
covered nine  wounds,  all  of  them 
mortal. 

"  The  body  was  carried  to  tlie  Church 
of  St.  Mary  do  Popolo,  and  there  in- 
terred, as  lie  had  been  General  of  the 
Church,  with  all  military  honours. 

"  The  Pope,  affected  beyond  expres- 
sion with  the  tragical  end  of  his  eldest 
and  favourite  son,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  tliat  tlie  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated by  tlie  enemies  of  the  family, 
caused  the  strictest  inquiries  to  bo  made 
after  the  authors  of  it,  that  he  might 


have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  them.  None 
could  bear  witness  against  the  Cardinal, 
but  the  ruffians  whom  he  had  employed, 
and  they  dared  not,  lest  they  should  be 
sent  after  the  Duke. 

•*  However,  from  the  discoveries  that 
were  made  in  the  course  of  those  in- 
quiries, it  evidently  appeared  that  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  other,  was  the  author 
of  the  murder.  The  Pope  himself  %oa$ 
convinced  of  it,  and.  overwhelmed  with 
gnet  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet, 
and  there  remained,  without  admitting 
any  person  whatever,  or  taking  any 
kind  of  nourishment,  from  Wednesday 
to  Saturday,  when  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  who 
had  never  departed  from  his  chamber 
door,  to  admit  him,  and  take  some 
food. 

**The  following  night  Vanozza, 
whose  favourite  the  Cardinal  was,  as 
the  Duke  was  the  Pope's,  visited  His 
Holiness,  and  stayed  several  hours 
with  him  in  private.  What  passed  at 
that  interview  we  know  not.  But  in 
this  all  authors  agree,  that  the  Pope 
thenceforth,  by  a  sudden  and  unac- 
countable change,  appeared  quite  un- 
concerned ;  that  all  further  inquiries 
concerning  the  Duke's  death  were 
stopped,  and  his  name  no  more  men- 
tioned than  if  he  had  never  existed. 

**  Some  autliors  suppose  Vanozza  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  nay,  to 
have  instigated  the  Cardinal  to  it,  find- 
ing him  endowed  with  much  better 
talents  Uian  the  Duke,  and  more  capa- 
ble of  raising  the  family  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur,  if  the  honours  be- 
stowed upon  the  Duke  were  conferred 
on  him." — Bower,  Hist,  of  Popes,  vol. 
vii.  p.  351.* 

Whatever  may  have  wrought  so 
sudden  a  change  in  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  Pope  respecting  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  son,  he  un- 
doubtedly evinced  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  heap  honours  and  riches  on 
Cardinal  CcDsar.  In  April,  1198, 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  died,  and 
his   successor,   Louis  XII.,   deter- 


^  See  also  "Guicciard.,'*  1.  3,  p.  06;  "Tomasi,"  p.  497;   •'Burchard,"  pp.  36-40 
'' Gordon/' pp.  J  52-9. 
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mined  to  assert  bis  rights  in  Italj 
as  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  crown 
of  which  was  now  held  by  Frederic, 
uncle  of  the  late  King.  The  Pope 
granted  a  bull  of  investiture  to 
Frederic,  sent  Cardinal  CsDsar  as 
bis  legate  a  latere  to  crown  bim, 
and  wished  him  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous reign.  But  beneath  this  open 
and  friendly  disposition  lurked  dark 
and  ambitious  designs. 

Caesar  Borda,  as  already  stated, 
had  long  desired  to  renounce  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  to  marry,  and 
obtain  a  high  position  among  the 
sovereign  princes  of  Italy;  and  as 
the  Pope  was  willing  to  gratify  him, 
and  believed  that  the  prospect  of 
a  renewal  of  the  war  by  France 
would  render  Frederic  most  anxious 
to  secure  his  favour,  he  proposed 
that  Frederic  should  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  CsDsar, 
together  with  the  principality  of 
Taranto  as  her  dower. 

It  is  alleged  by  contemporary 
writers  that  the  object  of  the  Pope 
was  to  obtain  the  throne  of  Naples 
for  his  son ;  as  if,  by  the  proposed 
marriage,  he  obtained  possession 
of  so  important  a  principality  as 
Taranto,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty, with  the  wealth  and  force  he 
could  commandin  expelling  Frederic 
and  gaining  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom.* 

Frederic  was  urged  to  accept  the 
Pope's  proposal,  because  a  refusal 
would  most  probably  have  the 
effect  of  making  him  turn  round 
and  seek  an  alliance  with  France, 
as  his  only  object  was  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  family, 
no  matter  how  accomplished.  But 
both    Frederic    and   his    daughter 


naturally  revolted  from  an  alliance 
with  the  Borgias,  and  most  of  all 
loathed  a  marriage  with  a  reputed 
fratricide  like  Csdsar.  To  ail  re- 
monstrances he  replied,  that  he  knew 
his  refusal  would  be  followed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
bably the  loss  of  his  kingdom ;  he 
also  knew  that,  by  acceding  to  the 
Pope*s  proposal,  he  would  inevit- 
ably expose  himself  to  the  same 
danger,  therefore  of  two  evils  he 
would  choose  that  which  proceeded 
not  from  his  own  act,  and  was 
least  derogatory  to  his  own  honour. 
—  Guicciardini,  1.  4;  Tomasi,  p. 
311. 

The  course  the  Pope  would 
pursue  had  been  accurately  fore- 
shadowed, for  although  Frederic 
was  induced,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating him,  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Biselli,  natural  son  of  Alphouso  II., 
with  Lucretia  Borgia,  whom  the 
Pope,  her  father,  had  divorced  from 
her  first  husband,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  her  a  princely  alliance,  still  the 
refusal  of  Frederic  to  ally  his 
daughter  with  CsBsar  Borgia  rankled 
in  the  Pope's  mind,  and  he  resolved 
to  see  what  terms  he  could  make 
with  the  King  of  France.  Accord- 
ingly a  nuncio  was  sent  to  France 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  Pope's  congratulations 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XII.  to 
the  throne,  but  in  reality  charged 
with  instructions  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  an  alliance.  As  the  Kin^ 
thought  the  Pope's  support  would 
materially  assist  him  in  the  designs 
he  entertained  against  Milan  and 
Naples,  he  readily  concluded  a 
treaty,  the  main  conditions  of  which 
were : — 


*  On  tbe  death  of  Alphonso  II.,  in  1495,  the  Pope  had  confirmed  Ferdinand  II.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Neapolitan  crown,  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  had  granted 
him  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  aunt  Joanna,  the  half-sister  of  his  father,  and  then  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Ferdinand  died,  without  issue,  in  1496,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  Frederic  XL,  but  the  ambitious  Pope  had  long  been  scheming  to  place  his  own  son, 
Caesar,  on  the  throne. 
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That  the  Pope  should  assist  the 
Kiog  to  the  best  of  his  power  in 
the  war  he  was  about  to  wage  for 
the  conquest  of  Milan  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  that  he  should 
declare  null  the  King's  marriage 
with  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis 
,XL,  and  grant  him  a  dispensation 
to  marry   Anne  of  Brittany,  and 

E refer  George  of  Amboise,  Arch- 
ishop  of  Eoan,  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  The  King  on  his  part 
undertook  to  confer  some  consider- 
able estates  and  dignities  in  France 
on  CsBsar  Borgia,  to  procure  for 
him  in  marriage  Cbarlotta  de  Poix, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  to  put  the  Pope  in  possession 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Komagna.* 
The  way  being  made  clear  by  this 
treaty  for  the  secular  advancement 
of  CsBsar  Borgia,  he  applied  to  the 
Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals  for 
permission  to  renounce  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  embraced  it  against  his  will 
and  merely  in  compliance  with  his 
father's  commands.  Although  it 
was  quite  unprecedented  for  an 
archbishop  ana  a  cardinal  to  re- 
nounce his  religious  profession  and 
become  a  layman,  yet  as  the  car- 
dinals were  well  aware  that  the 
matter  had  been  already  arranged, 
and  that  their  opposition  would  be 
not  only  futile,  but  might  bring 
vengeance  on  themselves,  they 
prudently  acquiesced ;  and  the  very 
next  day,  Cs&sar  Borgia,  arrayed  in 
a  splenaid  lay  dress,  met  the  am- 


bassador sent  by  the  King  of 
France  to  ratify  the  above-men- 
tioned treaty. 

The  ambassador  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  King  had  conferred  on  Crosar 
Borgia  the  Duchy  of  Valence  in 
Dauphine,  granted  him  a  pensicm 
of  20,000  livres  a  year,  and  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  lances,  with 
20,000  livres  more  per  annum  for 
their  pay. 

Thus  ennobled  and  enriched, 
CflBsar  Borgia  left  Bome  in  company 
with  the  ambassador  for  the  Court 
of  France.  He  carried  with  him 
the  Pope's  bull  for  the  divorce  of 
Louis,  the  dispensation  for  the 
King's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  a  cardinal*s  hat  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Roan. 

On  hi«  progress  through  France 
CsBsar  Borgia  was  received,  by  the 
King's  command,  with  extraordi- 
nary honours  ;  and  he  appeared  at 
court,  says  Father  Daniel,  in  "  most 
magnificent  state.  The  King  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  honours 
and  marks  of  kindness  that  he 
could  expect  from  him,  and  gave 
neither  him  nor  the  Pope  reason  to 
repent  having  sought  his  friend- 
ship." The  marriage  of  CsBsar 
with  Cbarlotta  de  Foix  was  subse- 
quently celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  magnificence,  though  it 
was  understood  the  family  were 
highly  averse  to  the  connection.f 


•  Father  Daniel,  in  his  •* History  of  France,"  says:  "Pope  Alexander  VI. 's  vehement 
desire  to  raise  his  own  family,  and  particularly  his  son,  the  Cardinal  Csesar  Borgia,  was  that 
which  set  all  the  wheels  of  this  great  affair  a-going.*' 

Anne  of  Brittany,  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  was  heiress  to  that  duchy,  and  widow  of  the 
late  King  Charles,  who  had  married  her  to  annex  Britanny  to  the  crown  of  France.  But 
he  dying  without  issue,  it  reverted  to  her  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  and  it 
ma  to  secure  that  principality  to  France,  that  Louis,  after  living  twenty  years  with  his 
wife,  procured  a  divorce,  and  dispensation  to  marry  Anne. — Argentre^  Hut.  de  Bretagne^ 
1.  12. 

This  treaty  bears  date  the  15th  of  April,  1499,  and  is  given  by  Dumont  in  full. — Corps 
Diplomatique,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

f  The  magnificence  of  the  entry  of  Cesar  Borgia  into  Chinon,  where  the  French  court  then 
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The  Kin^  of  France  now  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
He  assembled  his  forces  at  Lyons, 
rapidly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  some,  and  the 
cowardice  of  others,  to  whom  the 
Duke  of  Milan  had  entrusted  the 
command  of  his  chief  fortresses,  he 
soon  overran,  and  made  himself 
master  of,  the  whole  province. 

CsBsar  Borgia  was  despatched, 
with  a  sufficient  force,  to  capture 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Bomagna. 
In  one  instance  only  did  he  meet 
with  serious  resistance.  Guicciar- 
diui  relates  how  Astor  Manfredi, 
lord  of  Faenza,  though  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  sustained  a  siege 
and  inflicted  great  losses  on  the 
enemy,  until  compelled  to  capitulate 
from  waut  of  provisions.  Manfredi 
was  a  very  handsome  youth,  and  in 
the  capitulation,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  oath,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  bo  at  liberty  to  retire, 
with  all  his  effects,  to  any  place  he 
pleased.  But  Cassar  Borgia  vio- 
lated his  oath,  and  sent  Mantredi  a 
prisoner  to  Bome,  where,  after  a 
time,  he,  with  his  natural  brother,  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years,  was  secretly 
murdered.  Tomasi  states  their 
bodies  were  found  in  the  Tiber, 
that  of  Manfredi  with  a  bowstring 
about  the  neck,  while  the  hands  of 
his  brother  were  tied  behind  his 
back. —  Guicciardini,  1.  5;  Ibinaii, 
p.  139. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Faenza, 
no  further  resistance  was  ofiered  to 
the  progress  of  the  arms  of  CsBsar, 
and  he  was  soon  in  possession   of 


the  whole  proviuce.  He  then  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Bomagna,  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  wlio,  in  a  full 
consistory,  also  granted  the  whole 
province  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 


ever. 


Ciesar  Borgia  now  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Kepublic  of  Florence. 
Ue  captured  several  towns,  but  the 
Florentines,  having  appealed  to  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  France, 
Csesar,  when  marching  on  Florence, 
received  a  mandate  from  the  King, 
ordering  him  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  and  restore  the  places 
he  had  taken,  and  not  concern  him- 
self in  Florentine  affairs. 

Ctesar,  with  a  bad  grace,  had  to 
obey,  but,  to  console  himself  for 
the  rebuff  and  disappointment  he 
had  experienced,  turned  his  arms 
ngaiudt  the  Prince  of  Piombena, 
whose  territory  he  seized.  He  then 
invaded  and  took  possession  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  power- 
ful families  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
Savelli,  on  the  plea  that  they  bad 
forfeited  them  by  aiding  the  King 
of  Naples  against  the  French. 

Out  of  the  states  thus  seized, 
the  Pope  created  two  Duchies. 
One  he  bestowed  on  Giovanni 
Borgia,  a  natural  son  that  he  had 
after  his  accession  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, not  by  Vanozza,  but  by  a 
Boman  lady,  the  other  he  conferred 
on  Hoderic  of  Aragon,  son  of  his 
daug h ter  L ucretia. — Guiceiardini^ 
L  5. 

8o  far,  the  Pope  and  his  son 
Gs&sar   had   been  wonderfully  suc- 


residecl,  as  described  by  Tomasi,  Br4ntome,  and  others,  almost  exceeds  belief.  He  is  stated 
to  have  had  a  considerable  namber  of  led  hordes  in  his  train,  all  shoil  with  massj  gold. 

To  gratify  his  inordinate  vanity,  and  that  of  his  father,  the  Pope,  the  King  received  aod 
entertained  him  as  if  he  were  a  sovereign  prince,  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael— an  order  then  highly  esteemed  in  France  ;  and  continued  heaping  new  honoors 
daily  on  him,  though  he  ha  I  already  seen  sufficient  of  his  despicable  nature,  as  to  thorooghij 
despise  him. — TVmon,  p.  314;  Bower't  P&pei,  vol.  vii.  p.  857. 

Burchard  relates  in  his  Diary ^  that  when  intelligence  of  Cesar's  marriage  reached  Rome, 
the  Pope  had  the  '  *  happy  event  '*  celebrated  in  his  palace  with  or^^iea  that  rivaUed  in  lioen* 
iiousness  some  of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
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cetsful  in  the  accomj|)li8hineiit  of 
their  ambitious  dcMguf,  though 
they  had  comniittt'd  manifold 
crimes  uf  the  deepest  dye,  with- 
out remorse,  and  wndcd  through 
seas  of  blood  to  obtain  their  ends. 
But  their  ambition  and  avaricious- 
ness  were  insatiable.  The  more 
they  possessed,  the  more  they 
desired. 

Ca*sar's  next  exploit  was  to  at- 
tempt, with  the  Pup(**ti  consent,  to 
seixethc  Duchy  of  Uroino.  Marching 
with  great  celerit?,  he  huddculy  ap- 
peared before  UrSino,  and  captured 
the  city,  which  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  attack.  He  failed, 
now  ever,  to  capture  the  Duke  and 
bis  nephew,  though  he  had  placed 
guards  on  all  the  roads  to  intercept 
their  escape,  as  it  was  a  rule  with 
him  and  the  Pope  to  extirpate, 
when  thev  i-ould,  the  whole  race  of 
those  princes  and  nobles  whose 
states  tliey  seiu*d. 

Cawir  then  laid  siege  to  the  city 
of  Camerino,  belonging  to  the 
Varan i  familv,  but  met  with  such 
a  vigorous  resistance  that  he  pro- 
posed  a  truce  in  order  to  negotiate 
the  terms  of  an  arrangement.  This 
the  iMtd  Julian  de  Varano,  not  sus* 
picious  that  any  deceit  or  treachery 
was  intended,  consented  to ;  but 
C0sar,  taking  advantage  of  his  con- 
fidence, ordered  an  unex(>ected 
aaaault  by  ail  his  troops,  took  the 
city  by  storm,  captun*d  Lord  Julian 
and  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  being 
happily  absent  in  Venice,  and  had 
them  at  once  barbarously  murdered 
by  strangulation ! 

At  la«t  the  horrible  crime*  of 
the  Pope  and  the  cruel  blood- 
thirstiness  of  his  sou — their  in- 
satiable ambition,  and  the  mur- 
derous means  they  employed  to 
gratify  it,  caused  the  nobles  of 
Central  Italv  to  form  a  con- 
federacy  for  their  own  protection. 
The  Pope,  well  aware  that  he  could 
resitt  the  forces  of  such  a 
racy   in  the  field,   had  re* 


course  to  his  favourite  policy  of 
dissimulation  and  perfidy.  He  ad* 
dressed  the  confeuerates  generally^ 
professing  a  most  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  and  that  all  differences  should 
oe  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner ; 
while  to  some  he  appealed  sepa- 
rately with  a  view  to  detach  them 
from  the  confederacy*  In  this  way 
he  promised  I^iul  Orsiuo  to  restore 
to  his  family  all  the  territories 
that  had  been  wrested  from  them, 
and  by  such  means  he  soon  auo* 
ceeded  in  fmralyzing  the  action  of 
the  confederates. 

Among  those  who  bad  given 
their  support  to  the  confederates 
were  several  nobles  and  captains 
who  had  been  previously  in  ths 
sen- ice  of  Ca**ar  Borgia,  but  had 
revolted  against  hia  murderous 
cruelties  and  usurpations.  These 
men,  by  **  a  master  stroke  of  murder 
and  treachery,*'  he  removed  from 
his  path,  and  punished  for  their 
disalii^ticn  to  his  policy  apd  sutbo* 
rity.  It  was  at  Sinigaglia  that 
Cvsar  had  the  singular  art  to  ar* 
range  an  interview  with  his  victima^ 
towards  whom  he  had  affected  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness,  while  he 
lurt*d  them  into  bis  power  by  pro* 
fessing  an  ardent  desire  to  consult 
them  on  matters  concerning  their 
common  interests. 

By  such  mt-aus  he  got  Vitelloaao 
Vitelli,  Paul  Orsino,  Duke  GrsTins, 
the  Chevalier  Orsiuo  and  Oliverotts 
da  Fermo  into  his  power.  He  vd* 
comed  them  with  apparent  cordi- 
ality at  his  own  palace  in  Sinigaglia, 
where  he  had  everything  prepared 
for  their  arrest.  The  first  two 
were  immediately  asaasainated  by 
strangulation,  when  CsMar  aent  to 
inform  hia  father  of  his  auooess, 
and  delayed  the  murder  of  the 
others  until  he  beard  that  ths  Pops 
had  secured  the  persona  of  their 
reUtivea,  the  Cardinal  Orsino,  ths 
Archbishop  of  Flort*nce,  and  Jacupo 
di  Santa  Croce,  when  he  had 
them     also     strsDj     d.      Cardinal 
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Orsino  was  confined  for  some  time 
in  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
then  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
who  directed  that  he  should  be 
carried  to  his  grave  uncovered, 
that  it  might  appear  he  had  died 
a  natural  death  ! — Muratori^  Annal. 
X.  13. 

The  Pope  was  entirely  privy  to 
the  murderous  intention  of  CsBsar, 
and  thoroughly  approved  of  it. 
Nay,  more — with  a  fiendish  cruelty, 
he  mocked  the  fate  of  the  victims. 
It  was  alleged  they  had  sworn  never 
to  trust  Cassar  Borgia,  knowing  how 
perfidious,  cruel,  and  remorseless 
he  was,  and  "  Ood,"  said  the  blas- 
pheming Pope, "  had  punished  them 
for  trusting  to  the  Duke  after  having 
sworn  they  never  would  do  so."  ^^ 

Having  thus  effectually  broken 
up  the  confederacy,  and  destroyed 
some  of  its  ablest  and  most  power- 
ful supporters,  Csesar  Borgia  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Bo- 
magna,  besides  several  principali- 
ties, perpetrated  the  most  cruel 
barbarities  to  establish  his  autho- 
rity, and  intimidate  opposition. 
He  then  returned  to  Borne  with 
a  vast  amount  of  rich  plunder,  and 
was  joyously  welcomed  by  the 
**  Vicar  of  Christ.*'     So  great,  in- 


deed, was  the  exultation  of  the 
Pope  at  the  successful  crimes  and 
usurpations  of  his  worthy  son, 
that  he  proposed  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals  to  erect  Bomagna 
and  TJmbria  into  a  kingdom,  and 
bestow  the  crown  on  him! 

But  the  terrible  career  of  Alex- 
ander, the  scourge  of  Italy,  whose 
pontificate  was  not  less  an  outrage 
on  all  religion,  morality,  and  de- 
cency, than  a  disgrace  to  humanity 
itself,  was  now  on  the  verge  of  a 
retributive  and  ignominious  close. 
While  the  mind  of  the  pontiff  was 
filled  with  new  projects  of  con- 
quest, vast  and  wicked,  the  cup  of 
his  iniquity  overflowed,  and  at  last 
even-handed  justice  commended  to 
his  own  lips  the  poisoned  chalice 
which  he  nad  so  frequently  pre- 
pared for  others. 

There  are  different  versions  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
death  of  the  Pope,  and,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  distinguish,  with 
critical  and  entire  accuracy,  be- 
tween what  is  altogether  authentic 
and  what  may  be  tinctured  with 
popular  rumour  and  prejudice. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  there 
is  a  general    concurrence   of   the 


*  The  celebrated  Machiavel  accompanied  Cseaar  Borgia  to  Sinigaglia,  and  was  in  his  con- 
fidence as  to  the  contemplated  assassination,  of  which  Waddington  says,  '*  A  more  black  and 
scandalous  tissue  of  perfidy,  cinielty,  and  villany  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.'* 

Machiavel  gives  the  details  of  the  assassinations,  and  bestows  his  approval  on  the  police 
that  dictated  them,  because  of  its  thoroughness  and  success.  Caesar  Borgia  was  his  model, 
priace — his  perfection  of  a  ruler.  Having  noticed  all  the  public  acts  that  serve  to  illustrate 
the  infamy  of  his  character,  but  which  contributed  to  make  him  a  great  captain,  and  pro- 
sperous in  his  career,  he  not  only  refrains  from  expressing  any  censure,  but  absolutely  exalts 
l|im  into  a  pattern  for  others  to  follow :  *'  Methinks  I  could  not  well  bUme  him,  but  rather 
■et  him  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  by  all  those  who,  by  profane  or  other  means,  have  been 
exalted  to  empire 

"Whoever,  therefore,  deems  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  from  his  enemies,  and  gain 
friends ;  to  overcome,  either  by  force  or  by  cunning  \  to  make  himself  beloved  or  feared  by  his 
people ;  to  be  followed  and  reverenced  by  his  soldiers  ;  to  root  out  those  that  can  hurt  him, 
or  owe  him  any  hurt ;  to  change  the  ancient  orders  for  new  ways  ;  to  be  severe,  and  yet  ac- 
ceptable, magnanimous,  and  liberal ;  to  extinguish  the  unfaithful  soldiery,  and  create  new  ; 
to  maintain  to  himself  the  amities  of  kings  and  princes,  so  that  they  shall  either  with  favour 
benefit,  or  be  wary  how  they  offend  him — cannot  find  more  fresh  and  lively  examples  than  in 
the  actions  of  this  man.** — The  Prince,  chap.  vii. 

A  full  aeoonnt  of  these  assassinations  is  also  given  by  GKiicciardiDi,  Muratori,  and  other 
tnistwoiihy  authorities,  but  the  main  facts  have  never  been  disputed. 
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best  authorities  in  tliid — that  the 
Pope  died  from  drinking  poiiioiied 
wine  intended  for  others!  Wud- 
dington  yuniinarizcA  the  version 
that  standi  on  the  most  exten»ivt* 
evidence  nst  follows  :— 

*'Ca"«ar  Hi>r}*is,  U'ln^  'jrenlly  in 
waul  of  money  to  )>:iy  Iih  troojiii.  np- 
plied  U)  hi-i  fatlitrr  fur  lUiAistani'i' :  )>iit 
the  spostolical  tri'UHury  wah  dliiiiiHti'il. 
and  iiciUirr  rtsoiiroes  ui>r  rretlit  wtiv 
at  hand  t>  n-pl'-'Uisli  it.  i>ii  wliirli  iln- 
Duke  Hii;{i;t;dUvi  lo  Ihi-  I'i|>"  a!i  v.i^y \ 
and,  SM  it  wi)uM  s>'«*tn.  not  vi-ry  iuim^u  tl 
metluHl  of  KUppIyinK  thfir  wmits 

"  Thi*  CiinlinAl  (*<»nift>».  iin  well  un 
some  othi'rM  of  tlic  SatTfJ  (*ull«*';e,  Iiml 
a  great  rfputalion  for  wi  mIUi  ;  iind  it 
was  tiii*a  tlie  pructice  at  llimic  fur  iho 
property  uf  cardiuais  to  ili  v.iUi'.  un 
thi*ir  dcOfiLSi',  to  thf  tav.  1I<*  pro- 
pus«.'d  to  |*ct  rill  uf  ttiiii  ('(■riiiTii  Thf 
i*op«>  eonAiniftl :  antl.  arr.ir<liii;^'ly.  in- 
vited tlie  raniinald  to  an  •■nii  rtuiiiiip  iit. 
whieh  hf  pp  pared  i*tr  iIh-iii  io  Ins  t)p* 
cordinal'ii)  \intyari|  of  Conn-to        , 

*'  Among  tlie  wim-s  8eni  li>r  thi^^  im*. 
caiiioa,  one  iKitlle  Maa  preiMreil  uiih 
poUon ;  EDil  inslrui'tiiMiH  »irf  r.m- 
lally  given  to  tin-  hU|irrintt-n>leot  of 
the  feaat  rt<t|ieeting  tin*  ilis|'>i'>al  of 
that  bottl'> 

**It  hapiNiifJ  tliat,  H"nif  liitlc  time 
before  »>up|i«-r.  the  Vti\***  anti  hii  vui 
arnvf><l.  auil.  aa  it  uua  vi-ry  h<  t.  tln'y 
called  for  wini*.  An  1  tlit-n.  tvhi'|}ii*r 
through  rrri«r  or  tlii*  al">i-n>*e  of  tlu* 
Contidenlial  <»tli«:i.-r.  tlt<-  |*iit-iniil  Uitil** 
was  prezii'Dtrd  to  tlo'ni.  li<ith  <lruiik  of 
of  it,  and  Uilli  immeilutrl^  •iiifrn  \\  iit 
violent  i-iTect^. 

**  i*ipsar.  who  had  nii\'-it  murh  wntiT 
with  hia  wint*.  and  waM.  U*aiiltn.  youn;> 
and  vif{oron!i.  tliroiif^h  the  iiunieiliut- 
uae  of  pi>vitrful  anii>l<iti«.  Mai  Mivf<l 
liut  AK-iiin  irr.  havin;:  taken  )iia 
draught  ni'arly  pur«?.  an  J  bt-ii-u'  likr- 
wiss  enfrfhlf-U  by  a^v.  iliij  in  the 
course  of  the  lanie  e\i-ning."  * 


Such  is  the  generallj  accredited 
account  tliat  has  come  down  to  tis, 
and  it  implicates  both  father  and 
Hin ;  but  there  are  other  versions 
which  impute  the  whole  guilt  to 
i*u\4ar  Borgia,  and  represent  the 
father  as  the  victim.  Thus  Ouie* 
ciardini  says  that  Cspsar  sent  the 
ptiiaoned  flasks  with  strict  orders 
tt»  the  butler,  who  tctu  not  la  ike 
Mrrref,  that  they  should  not  be 
«)|>ened  for  any  penon  whatever, 
till  he  gave  tde  order;  but  the 
Po|)e  having  arrived  before  the 
guests,  aud,  being  very  thiratjp 
called  for  some  wine,  and  the 
butler,  imagining  that  the  flaaka 
sent  by  CVi«r  contained  the 
choicest  vintage,  opened  one  for 
him.  While  the  Pope  was  drink- 
ing, CsMir  arrived  and  took  a 
draught  of  the  same  wine.     The 

iK>ison  operated  immediatelj ;  tbe 
'ope  was  carried  for  dead  Io  the 
pontifical  palace,  and  his  son  after 
tiiui  in  the  Mroe  condition. — Omic* 
ciardini,  1.  .*>. 

Cardinal  Hembo  directly  and 
positively  implicates  both  father 
and  son.     ile  says: — 

"  Alexander  died  on  the  18th  of 
August,  having,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
waiter,  drunk  the  poison  which  he 
had  pri'viously  ordered  to  be  given 
to  his  intimate  friend  Cardinal 
Hadrian  (Corneto),  in  whoae 
gardens  he  supped  with  hia  aoa 
(*8[*sar.  It  providentially  hap- 
|K*nt*d,  that  tbey  who  had  de- 
apatched  with  poison  ao  mnnj 
illustrious  persons,  in  order  to  poe* 
sess  themielves  of  their  tremaurea^ 
and  designed  to  have  added  their 
intimate  friend  and  gueat  to  tbe 
reat,  should,  by  the  same 


*  It  ii  iai'l  that  C»«ar  rM>r(i«  «a»  «iir!.««J  ia  tbe  Mlj  vf  a  livias  male,  io 
pobon  ovi  of  him  '     An- tKf  r  «rr<.>&  i»  tKat,  «bile  •afftriaf  citmnc  tomcat  Croai 
eofroaiTe  artii>a  » f  lL«  iaiih  o  kr  kij  imliil«<l.  Iir  i  r«ierc«l  a  k-ull  to  t*  killcil,  rat 
Ikt  viarcra  mr.>itc«J,   Lr  «a«  thro  «a'l«f»<l  id  tt^  cavity,  aaj  froa  liit  ratki^ 
»>  euB£«B^  \j  kii  baiurr,  it  u  allci^cO  lr  JinirJ  imufJialc  rvlwf,  asil 
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have  destroyed  themselves  instead 
of  him." — Bembo,  1.  6. 

Tomasiy  also,  decidedly  implicates 
the  Pope,  who,  he  says,  designed 
to  dispose,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of  all 
the  rich  cardinals.  He  alleges 
that  the  head  waiter  had  the  poi- 
soned wine  in  charge,  and  was  in 
the  secret,  but  that  being  absent 
when  the  Pope  arrived,  an  under 
waiter,  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
gave  the  poisoned  wine  by  mis- 
take. 

Another  account  states  that  be- 
sides the  **  opulent  cardinals,*'  there 
were  nine  nch  prelates  invited  to 
supper,  who  were  to  be  made  cardi- 
nals on  that  evening,  *'  which  was 
decreed  by  the  Pope  to  be  their 
last."  The  chief  butler,  who  knew 
the  JBorgian  tcine,  and  its  magic 
effects,  had  labelled  the  bottles  with 
the  adjective  exquisite,  and  put 
them  aside,  having  received  the 
Pope's  instructions  to  administer 
the  contents  only  to  those  persons 
whom  he  should  designate  with  the 
toasts."  Then  follows  the  common 
narrative,  that  an  under  butler  gave 
this  exquisite  wine  in  mistake  to 
the  Pope. 

Burchard,  whose  authority  can- 
not be  gainsaid,  does  not  favour  the 
story  of  the  poisoned  wine,  but 
says  Alexander's  death  was  caused 
by  fever.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1503,  and  died  on 
the  18th,  afler  having  received  the 
viaticum  during  mass  celebrated  in 
his  chamber,  at  which  five  cardinals 
assisted.  Muratori  also  discredits 
his  alleged  death  by  imbibing 
poisoned  wine ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  accounts  we  have  given,  Henke 
has  collected  numerous  other  con- 
temporary authorities  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  did  meet  his 
death  by  poison. 

It  is  related  in  a  letter  to  "  the 
most  illustrious  lady,  our  dearest 
wife,"  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who 
was  in  Some  at  the  time,  that  when 
the  Pope  was  dying  he  talked  in  a 


way  his  attendants  did  not  under- 
stand, and  they  thought  his  mind 
was  wandering  when,  in  fact,  he 
was  quite  conscious.  His  words, 
says  the  Duke,  were,  *^I  am  coming^ 
it  is  right,  wait  a  Utile"  Those 
who  understood  his  secret  explained 
it  thus:  That  when  he  was  in 
conclave,  after  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent, he  made  a  pact  with  the  devil, 
and  purchased  the  Papacy  with  the 
price  of  his  soul ;  and  among  other 
articles  of  the  agreement  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  occupy 
the  seat  twelve  years,  and  this  he 
enjoyed  with  an  addition  of  four 
days. 

"  Some  affirm,  too,  that  at  the 
moment  at  which  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  seven  devils  appeared  in  his 
room.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the 
body  began  to  ferment,  and  his 
mouth  to  foam  like  a  kettle  over 
the  fire,  and  so  it  continued  to  do 
as  long  as  he  was  above  ground ; 
he  became  so  swollen,  that  be  was 
no  longer  of  human  form,  and  his 
breadth  was  as  great  as  his  length  ; 
he  was  carried  to  his  grave  with 
small  ceremony.  A  porter  dragged 
him  from  off  his  bed  with  a  rope 
tied  to  his  foot,  and  so  to  the  place 
of  burial." 

This  vulgar  and  fantastic  fiction 
indicates  not  only  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  superstition  that  then 
prevailed,  as  now,  in  high  places 
concerning  the  supernatural,  while 
it  bears  the  strongest  possible  tes- 
timony to  the  character  the  Pope 
had  left  behind  him  ;  for  when  such 
a  monstrous  story  could  gain  cre- 
dence respecting  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  assumed  in- 
fallible •*  Vicar  of  Christ,"  we  can 
at  once  understand  how  infamous 
his  life  must  have  been,  and  how 
well  prepared  the  public  mind  con- 
sequently was  to  receive  any  extra- 
vagant, unnatural  stiry  related  con- 
cerning him,  and  give  crec  ce  to 
any  horrible  crime  that  m 
imputed  to  him. 
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But  whatever  niav  have  cliarac- 
Irri/.t'ii  ti.i"  deatli-brd  of  AlexandiT, 
(luiivianlini  rt-lalfs  vitv  vividly 
1%-hat  t'tdltiwod:  **  IIIk  budv,  all 
swfljfd,  black,  and  htu'i-kin<;ly  disn- 
ti^urrd.  was  carrifd  tn  St.  IVler'i", 
ill  4>rdi-r  to  be  tlii'n*  iiitiTri'd.     All 

KoiiJC  ru»*hi'd  to    bflii'ld    liiri  i'orp;^0 

with  incrtdiblc  j«>y  ;  iior  was  tlu-re 
aiiv  ouc  ulio  could  ^atiatl'  his  cvca 
witli  >;a/.iut;  on  tin*  rt'iiiains  of  a 
8iT{U'iit,  wliiv-li,  by  bis  initnodrrate 
ftinbitioii  and  pestiferous  [lortitly, 
and  e\('ry  niaiincr  of  frii:litful 
cruelty »  of  monstrous  lust,  aud  un- 
heard-of avarice,  tralfickiu^  indis- 
criinitiatelv  with  tiiin>!s  sacred  aud 
prt)fane,  had  enipoisoued  the  nhole 
wc»rld."^L.  o. 

The    most   authoritative  witness 
resnectint;    the    life   of    Alr\ander, 
and  lite    Uori;iriii    or^ien    that   pol- 
luted tite  npiiiftiilieal   prilaee  during 
his  poiitifieatef  i^  Jiurciiard — a  pre- 
late t'f  Ui't   over   ri^id   iiit>nils,  a{>- 
parent  ly  i;ifted  wit  it  a  riio^t  uniui- 
pa»>Li»iied    uatun*.   uho    pried   into 
ever\thiii';.    aiid   of    whom   it    niav 
be  safely  nllirnied,  he  wuuhl "  iiittiiiut; 
extenuate,  ntir  s^et  down  aui^ht  in 
maliCe."  becauM*  he  seemed  to  con- 
sifltT    nnthiii:;    a    shame!     As   we 
l»ef«ire    Muted,    lie    was    iiiaMer     of 
cere  monies  at   tlii*  IVipal  etnirt,  and 
had.  therefore,  tiie  very  be^t  uppor- 
tuiiity  i>f  witn^^^i(l:;  the  ft-eias  he 
de^r^bef.   and    kn>iMin^   the  truth 
of    the    matters    ).e    n-lativ*        II :s 
Dinry,  a?«  n*^ards  the  ]•  mtjlcatt*  uf 
Aie\andi'r.  |>re«eitts  an  iinri}unlled 
rt-i*i*rd    «>f    htirrible    abominalii>ntk. 
lit'  .*'ay:»  t'':e  i'4>pe  turned  tin*  a|>OB- 
ti'ln-al  I  al.iee  into  a  den  itf  %ice  and 
int'am\.  and  i::\e»  p:irtifu!ar.'«  which 
are    a!nii-9t    tov»     mim'kin:;    to    be 
cred.bie.* — Ihory,  p.  77. 


In  the  terrible  picture  of  Papal 
depravity  that  Jiurchard  delineateSp 
he  is  borne  out  by  all  conteaiDorary 
chruniclera  and  historians  of  note. 
**  Nono  of  the  Mastem,  none  of 
the  IComan  emperors/'  MvaTomasip 
**  however  lewd  and  debauched,  ex- 
ceeded Alexander  in  lewdneta  and 
debauchery."— !»•  1S7. 

•'  As  fiir  his  unheard-of  avarice," 
Bays  (f  uiceiardini,  '*  he  stuck  at 
not h ins;  to  accumulate  wealth  where- 
withal to  feed  the  extravagance 
of  his  unnatural  brood,  and  raiae 
them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gran- 
deur.'* **  It  was  a  common  practice/* 
he  continues,  **l>oth  with  the  father 
ami  the  son,  to  despatch  with  ptiiaoa 
not  onlv  those  whom  thev  had  re- 
solved  to  sacrifice  to  their  revenge 
and  jealousy,  bui  all  other  peraoof . 
who^e  wealth  tempted  their  un- 
hallowed avariet*,  not  sparing 
cardinals,  nor  other  court iera,  nor 
even  their  mosit  intimate  frienda, 
and  their  most  faithful  and  useful 
minister.^." — L.  Ti. 

Manv  instanci's  an*  related  br 
CO  n  t  e  m  p< )  ra  ry  w  r  iters,  especiall j 
Durciiard  au'I  Tomasi,  of  persons 
wiiii  were  murdered  in  this  waj, 
and  tiien  after  dt*ath  were  charged 
with  cnMu*s,  for  which,  it  was 
alle^'id,  they  had  forfeited  their 
estates ;  "  and  thus  thej  were 
twice  most  barbarouslj  mur- 
deri'd." 

"  Were  we  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  Italian  historians/* 
I'bserves  liosooe,  '*  no  period  of 
society  has  exhibited  a  character 
of  darker  detormity  than  that  of 
Alexander  VI.  Inordtnato  in 
ambition,  insatiable  in  his 
and  his  lust,  inexorable  in  hia 
crueltv,  and  boundless  in  his  m- 


*  *h.%    ^^i.'*  \te  r'f •  rt*  \«  Kitir,,:  ukm  ]iIa-*-  in  the  I*&*iii'a  i-f  thr  Afovtlcs,  si 
on  thr  r%i:  •  f  tk'   I'rnf*  •  tit.  U.a}  Mr%r  xa  Ul  viaBi|>U-  •  f  U.'-  t^^tX  u(  rthiLiU>M  ibsl  tke 

4««,  runt  ti  i^-'i  •  •-/•^'•-•■rr,  li/ndiiiiiKf,  ft  Kautialo  }"P^L 
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pacity ;  almost  every  vice  is  at- 
tributed to  him,  without  hesitation, 
by  writers  whose  works  are  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the 
Boman  Church." 

"  As  a  pontiff  he  perverted  his 
high  office  by  making  his  spiritual 
power  on  every  occasion  subservient 
to  his  temporal  interests;  and  he 
might  have  adopted  as  his  emblem 
that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  the  lightning  in  the  grasp 
of  a  ferocious  eagle.  His  vices,  as 
an  individual,  although  not  so  in- 
jurious to  the  world,  are  represented 
as  yet  more  disgusting ;  and  the 
records  of  his  court  afford  repeated 
instances  of  a  depravity  of  morals, 
inexcusable  in  any  station,  but 
abominable  in  one  of  his  high  rank 
and  sacred  office."*  —  Z\fe  of 
Leo  X,"  c.  vi. 

Machiavel,  who  was  not  over- 
squeamish  in  applauding  successful 
villany,  as  his  eulogy  of  Caesar 
Borgia  proves,  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Pope's  career 
was  distinguished  by  '*  lust,  simony, 
and   cruelty."     Voltaire   expresses 


disbelief,  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
improbability,  of  the  Pope's  death 
by  poisoned  wine  he  had  prepared 
for  others,  yet  admits  that  Alex- 
ander and  Csesar,  the  father  and 
son,  were  ^*  les  deujc  plus  grands 
sciUrats  parmi  les  puissances  de 
V Europe  I "  But  is  "  improba- 
bility "  a  reasonable  ground  for 
unbelief  in  such  a  casePf 

It  would  really  appear  as  if  the 
Pope  possessed  no  moral  sense 
whatever,  for  he  stopped  at  no 
treachery,  recoiled  at  no  infamy, 
and  shuddered  at  no  cruelty  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  We  give 
one  out  of  a  multitude  of  cases,  to 
illustrate  the  iniquitous  injustice  of 
which  he  was  capable  : — 

After  the  accession  of  Emmanuel 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  in  1495, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
direct  line  of  succession  failing,  as 
the  heiress  presumptive  was  a  pro- 
fessed nun.  In  this  emergency  the 
Pope  was  applied  to,  and,  on  his 
being  well  remunerated,  he  granted 
a  dispensation  releasing  her  from 
the  vows  she  had  taken,  and  author- 


*  In  nmony,  Alexander  is  represented  as  far  surpassing  the  most  unscrupulous  and  un« 
principled  of  all  his  predecessors.  All  ecclesiastical  preferments,  dignities,  benefices,  even 
bishoprics  and  the  cardinalate,  were  openly  exposed  for  sale.  This  scandalous  and  most 
odious  practice  called  forth  the  following  pasquinade,  which  is  among  the  earliest  of  that 
form  of  composition : — 

"  Vendit  Alexander  Claves,  alUria,  Christum, 
Emerat  iUe  prius,  vendere  jure  potest, 
De  vttio  in  vitium,  defiamma  transit  in  ignem; 

Roma  sub  Ilispano  deperit  imperio. 
Sextus  TarquinuSf  Sextus  Nero,  Sextus  et  isie; 
Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Bomafuit" 

f  Alexander  is  accused  of  having  introduced  into  the  Papal  Goyemment  the  detestable 
practice  of  searching  for  offences  agnnst  the  State  by  the  corrupt  agency  of  secret  spies  and 
informers — a  system  most  demoralizing  in  itself,  while  fraught  with  danger  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  every  country  that  has  tolerated  it,  and  submitted  to  the  degradation  it 
inrolves. 

Notwithstanding  the  thorough  unscrupulousness  with  which  the  Pope  gratified  his  ararice 
by  poisoning,  assassinating,  and  plundering  princes,  barons,  rich  families,  church  dignitaries 
— all,  in  fact,  whose  wealth  excited  his  cupidity,  he  was,  owing  to  his  extraraganoe,  very 
often  in  want  of  money.  This  led  him  to  acquire  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Property  and 
Income-Tax  I 

In  1500,  he  published  two  bulls :  by  the  first  he  imposed,  for  three  years,  the  deeime 
upon  ecclesiastics  of  every  degree,  and  upon  people  of  every  condition,  and  upon  every  sort 
of  revenue,  whether  derived  from  professions,  or  lands,  or  commercial  transactions. 

The  second  bull  imposed  on  all  Jews  the  payment,  for  three  years,  of  the  twentieth  pari 
of  all  their  properties,  and,  by  such  means,  the  Pope  raised  immense  sums ;  the  specious- 
pretext  for  80  doing  being  a  design  to  w&ge  war  against  the  Turk  ! 
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i/,L'«l  licr  inArriajrc  with  the  natural 
HO! I  of  the  l:ttt*  Kill;;. 

Bv  artii)*;  in  this  way,  thi'  Pope 
;j.i»i'  gri'at  ulFeiice  to  FiTtliitniiJ  uf 
Spain,  who  ctainicii  tiie  thrmii*  of 
I'lirtu^al  tailini;  tht*  hciro'H'.  Thus 
U\e  l'«i|H*  fuuiid  hiiMM-lf  i;i  nil 
fiiiharr;i<«.'*in:;  dih'iniii:i.  lie  i-iKiM 
III  it  Well  Ktultifv  hmiM-lf  hv  rr- 
Viikiiii;  the*  ili^pcnHalioii  hi*  hail 
Kniiited  ;  Aiid,  uii  the  other  hand, 
he  was  apprt*heiiciive  ut  the  coii- 
Bet|iietiees  that  ini^ltt  fiillow  by 
uplitddin*;  what  lie  had  done,  and 
uiiikiiii;  nil  open  enemy  of  Ferdi- 
nand. From  lhi!«  ptTpleiity  he 
wasi  rt'Iie^ed  bv  ihe  aiUii'e  uf  liis 
son  (\i-!«:ir,  who  iin^^ii»tt-d  that  he 
should  dt'iiy  e\er  havin^  i«.')ued  the 
diiip«'ii!*atiuu  at  all ! 

On  this  »u::t!e!«tion  the  Pope 
rendilv  acted.  The  heoretarv  of 
brief:*  wa5  the  Arohh>liop  of 
t\tri'ii/:i,  and  lie  was  tortliwith 
aei'ii^i'ii  by  the  Pope  of  ha\in{; 
tur;:'-d  the  di»pfnftatii>n,  \\:i*  ar- 
resiti'd  bv  hii  order,  and  eiin!»i;'ned 
a  prisoner  to  tht*  diiii;;eonii  «tf  St. 
Aii::<'i>i.  i'<iii9«ii>u^  uf  his  own 
inn>>ei-ni-e,  the  .\reM>i!*l)i'p  niain- 
taiiit'tl  till*  false'iKOii  i}\  thi'  ehar^e 
With  ^nat  tirnine**!*,  an<l  lii!«  eharac- 
ter  wa^  ^Ui'h  liiat  all  who  wrre 
■equal ntfd  with  hini  regarded  him 
a!«  the  \  lit  nil  of  a  faiik*  aLVUi*atiou 
—\*\  a  inalicious  and  groundless 
caiumii . . 

.\!«  till-  Pope  did  not  want  ^iich  a 
feeliii;;  t<>  «prf ad.  and  liare  n*>t  brin:; 
the  An-tihiiliiip  t-*  trial,  he  sent 
•Inhn  McT.K*ie«,  ItiTilmp-riivt  of 
T<iiil,  ('111*  of  cfif  !ii<'Sl  Halted  in- 
vtrunieiits  of  hi<«  infamous  policy, 
to  asj*iiTi*  the  Areiibi.thop.  in  bis 
itanif.  that  thou^  i  In*  was  iirrfinrtlv 
jni.ov-ent,  i»till  if  he  Would,  for 
certain  Mei^htv  reas«.ms,  take  the 
Ku:lt  on  himself,  the  Po|n*  would 
iiiinii-di.iti'Iv  have  In  in  rrleased 
i'runi  pripon,  and  reward  hiiii  with 
hif;h  di:;nitirs.  Into  this  fatal  trap 
thf  unfortunate  prelate  trli.  He 
pleaded     guilty    oeforv    witueaaes. 


and   humbly   petitioned    that    the 
Pone  might  forgive  bim  ! 

Hut  the  Pope  had  no  notion  of 
aHowing  hi;*  victim  to  escape.  He 
was  more  strictly  confined  than  ever, 
and  shortly  after  brought  before  a 
private  ci»nsiKtory  for  trial.  Con- 
\icted.  on  Ins  own  confession,  of 
having  fttrged  the  di^penaatioii, 
sentence  was  pnmouuced  by  the 
Pope  himself — that  he  should  bm 
degraded,  all  his  propter ty  ctinfi^ 
cated,  and  that  he  should  bo  in* 
prisoiieil  fi»r  life  !  Tliia  cruel 
sentence  was  carried  nut  witli  the 
iitiiio!«t  severity.  All  the  Aivh- 
bisiio[)'s  property  went  to  Ca*sar 
Horgia,  while  he  was  thrust  into  a 
dungeon  in  thecastleof  St.  Angelo, 
nnd  oiilv  allowed  bread  and  water. 
Death  ixm  charitably  terminated 
his  ^ut^eri!lgs. — liurckarJ,  pp.  40- 
U:  ToniaMt,  p.  2\n. 

Verily  truth  is  strange — stranger 
than  fiction,  and  the  strangest  of 
ail  are  the  truths  of  Pa  {Nil  history  ! 
To  conrlude.  all  faithworthj  tea* 
timony  represents  Alexander  aa  the 
vi-ry  incarnation  of  lust,  avariee, 
|KTtidy.  and  remorseless  cruel tT — 
a  man  who  would  hesitate  at  no 
crime  to  gratify  his  morbid  ten- 
snaiitv,  nor  recoil  from  the  ooin« 
niiM'ioii  i»f  any  act.  however  in* 
ta:iiiiu«,  that  would  facilitate  bia 
Miiihiiiiius  designs,  yet,  as  Hover 
caiiditily  obferve^-.  **  He  i*  allowed 
to  ha\e  been  endowed  with  most 
extraordinary  talents,  and  a  capa* 
city  equal  to  the  government  of  an 
empire.  No  nian  ever  propoaed 
matters  with  more  art,  or  drew 
othtTs  with  more  ea»e  into  hia 
own  MMitiments.  His  languafp?  was 
attraetini:.  and  his  eloquence  irr^ 
szstible.  He  made  it  his  study  to 
ai-coinm«idate  hiins«*lf  to  the  temper 
and  genius  of  others;  with  the 
v:ra\e  and  serious  he  waa  so  toew 
but  j'K.*>i»e  and  facetious  with 
of  plt-a^antry.  He  loved 
and  public  ii|Kirts.  but  never  auf* 
fered   his    di%enioua   to    intcrfSefii 
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with  business.  He  contented  him- 
self with  little  sleep,  was  very 
temperate  in  his  diet,  and  never 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
least  intemperance.  He  is  said,  for 
all  his  love  of  money,  never  to 
have  withheld  from  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts  their  salaries, 
from  the  soldiers  their  pay,  nor 
from  workmen  their  wages.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that '  who 
takes  from  the  Great  must  give  to 
the  Little;'  and  it  was  by  adher- 
ing to  that  maxim  that  he  caused 
80  many  Boman  barons  to  be 
divested  of  their  estates  and  bar- 
barously murdered,  without  any 
insurrection  ensuing  thereupon  in 
Rome,  or  any  danger  to  himself." — 
nut,  of  FopeSf  vol.  vii.  p.  369 ; 
also  Onuphrius,  iu  Life  of  Alex- 
ander vt. 

In  a  similar  apolosretic  strain, 
Soscoe  observes  that  **  the  vices  of 
Alexander  were  accompanied,  al- 
though not  compensated,  by  many 
great  qualities,  which,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  bis  character,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Nor  if  this  were  not  the  fact, 
would  it  be  possible  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  good  fortune  which 
attended  him  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  or  for  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance recorded'  of  him,  that 
during  his  whole  pontificate  no 
popular  tumult  ever  endangered 
ois  authority,  or  disturbed  his  re- 
pose. Even  by  his  severest  adver- 
saries he  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  man  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a 
wonderful  memory,  eloquent,  vigi- 
lant, and  dexterous  iu  the  manage- 
ment of  all  his  concerns.*' — iSos- 
cot^9  Leo  jr.,  chap.  vi. 

Undoubtedly  Alexander  \\'as  a 
man  of  great  mental  capacity  and 
vigour,  as  well  as  of  strong  passions 
and  ever  active  vices.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  he  could  not  have  occupied 
the  historical  foreground  that  he 
does.  He  secured  his  popularity 
in  Bome  by  practising  the  accom- 


plished hiffhwavman's  virtue  —  of 
oestowing  largely  on  the  poor  what 
he  robbed  from  the  rich ! 

The  death  of  Alexander  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  violent 
reaction,  not  only  in  Bome,  but 
throughout  all  the  States  that  had 
been  so  iniquitously  acquired  by 
him  and  his  son  Csssar.  On  the 
news  of  the  Pope's  death  and  the 
illness  of  CsDsar  spreading  abroad, 
the  Orsini,  the  Colonna,  and  other 
nobles,  whom  they  had  persecuted 
and  plundered,  returned  to  Bome, 
reanimated  their  followers,  and  daily 
conflicts  took  place  between  them 
and  those  who  still  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar.  The  cardinals, 
however,  got  together  a  body  of 
troops,  and,  supported  by  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  compelled  the 
heads  of  both  factions  to  leave 
Bome  pending  the  election  of  a 
new  pontiff.  Caesar  was  so  ill  that 
he  had  to  be  conveyed  away  in  a 
litter,  leaving  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  garrisoned  by  his  own  men. 
— Ouicciardiniy  1.  6. 

After  a  good  deal  of  intrigue, 
the  election  fell  on  Francis  Piceo- 
lomini,  who  had  great  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and — what  was  far  more  rare  in 
those  days — whose  life  had  been 
distinguished  by  moral  purity  and 
probity.  Ilis  reputation  was  un- 
blemished, as  Guicciardini  admits. 
He  took  the  title  of  Pius  III.,  but 
died  oil  the  18th  October,  1503,  only 
twenty-six  days  after  his  election. 

As  soon  as  the  election  of  Pius 
had  taken  place,  Caesar  Borgia  re- 
turned to  Bome  with  a  numerous 
body  of  armed  followers ;  the  Or- 
sini, the  Colonna,  and  other  nobles 
also  returned,  and  thus  again  a  civil 
war  raged  within  the  walls  of  the 
"  Holy  City!*'  As  the  nobles,  how- 
ever, daily  acquired  new  strength, 
they  soon  prevailed  over  Caesar, 
who  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo. 

AVhile  Caesar,  thus  driven  to  bay, 
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wan  coxittiilcrinj;  bv  what  means  he 
could  extricate  lnmself  from  the 
dciperate  oonditiun  to  which  ho 
wan  rcdiici'il,  the  Pope  dit*d,  and 
Juliau  della  Koveri',  uho  had 
been  lon^  intrii^uin^  for  the 
Papacy,  naw  in  Cx^ar  a  fittini;  in- 
■trunient  for  thi*  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  dei«i<;n8.  Accord- 
ingly, besidrs  resorting;  to  the 
usual  means  employed  for  influenc* 
ing  pontifical  olcctionp,  such  aa 
■tniouy.  corruption,  and  bribery, 
be  negotiated  term;*  to  soc:in*  the 
support  of  CVsar.  who  commanded 
the  vote4  of  the  Spaniith  cardinals. 
It  was  arranged  that  Kovcn'*s  ne- 
phew, who  w:is  Governor  of  Jiome, 
should  marry  Cir:iar*s  daugliter, 
and,  further,  that  when  KoM*re  be- 
came Pi)pe,  he  wouhl  confirm 
CT^ar  in  his  high  and  lucrative 
captain -generalship  of  the  Church, 
and  a!4!»i(*t,  witli  all  hii  power,  in 
re-esitabiishing  him  in  the  ntates 
and  citii'it  tliat  had  revolted  against 
hiri  n.ivereigiity. 

\\s  iiueh  means  Julian  della 
Rove  re  succeeded  in  carrvinsj  hi  a 
election,  and  therebv  senting  him- 
self  in  lh«*  chair  of  St.  IVter — the 
cinijk'n  nhti'li*  of  Chr:-«t*i«  Vie:iri:ile, 
thf  }tanrtuary  uf  iiifallihility  !  He 
took  the  title  <if  Juli'iK  II..  :ind 
wa.s  a  Mi:iM  •>!*  gnat  ubiiity.  **  with 
talr:»l*.*  :i^  Father  n.n:il  olt^'iTves, 
'*  ftir  irovrrning  any  niher  State 
but  that  nf  t^ie  ("inireh.**  lie 
live.-*  in  l.i*lory'/>iir  errfUrifr  a^ 
thr  fr/'itinj  Pop^ !  Ilia  p'lntiticatc 
wa-*  ••rii-  e(*ntin>ied  ^'T.f!*  <•!*  blvdv 

• 

war:«,  in  uiii..*h  he  tluiri'd  ni«»!it 
con^pii*ii«ii-!y.  We  ranii"!  deal 
witii  ht^  p.i:.tilicate  \\i  ih.'*  rliaptrr, 
it  is  far  t'N»  jiilere:*liij:^  t--  W  pi*-e  1 
OM-r  liiThlly,  h'lt  Mttl  c!  •*«•  a!  prr- 
■rfit  w.t'i  tf.e  fate  I'f  i\v-:ir  It  Ti^ia 
an<l  J.'ienti  i. 

Tr  .e  tn  Paj-al  pi'liey,  Ju!..i!i  »!■  lli 


Rovere  no  sooner  became  Pope 
Julius,  than  he  perfidioutlj  re- 
nounced his  engagements  with 
Ca*sar.  The  biter  was  bitten.  The 
betrayer  was  betrayed.  He  who  hail 
accomplished  so  tnoeh  bj  duplieitj 
and  treachery  found  himself  st  last 
overmatched^-defeated  at  his  own 
favourite  game,  and  bj  bis  own 
choicest  weapona! 

Some  fortified  cities  and  castles 
in  Romsgna  still  held  out  for 
Cn»sar,  and  the  Pope  proposed  that 
they  should  bo  delivered  to  him. 
Osar  demurred,  whereupon  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisonea  until  he 
complied  with  the  Pope's  demands. 
iSeeing  no  hope  of  escape  other- 
wise, he  did  com  pi  T,  and,  dreading 
the  Pope,  lied  to  Staples,  where  he 
was  again  arrested,  and  sent  a 
pri!«oner  to  S}>ain.  The  Duchess 
of  (iandia,  widow  of  bis  murdered 
brother,  regarded  him  as  a  fratricide, 
and  burning  to  avenge  the  death 
of  her  husband,  would  willinglr 
have  had  him  publicly  execnteJ. 
She  had,  however, sufficient  influence 
to  have  him  chisely  imprisoned  in 
the  eastle  of  Medino  del  Campo, 
when*  he  remained  for  two  years. 
He  then  managed  to  escape,  and 
fled  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  under  whom  he  served 
for  Homo  years,  and  at  last  fell 
•lallantly  iii  battle,  for  cowardioe 
wa«  not  among  his  failings. 

Thus  periiiiied  one  whoee  life 
wa^  a  continue«l  «>utrage  on  every 
principle  of  hi»nour  and  humanity. 
He  14  repn*sentt»d  as  a  fiend  in 
human  sha|>e.  "  i'ruelty,  rapine,  ia- 
j'lstice,  an^i  lust,**  says  Guicraar- 
ilin-,  "  arc  only  particular  featurrs 
in  tht'conipo«i!tioii  of  this  monster;** 
vet  be\onil  all  dfiuht  he  must  have 
het^n  a  man  'it'  ;:n'at  mental  rapacity 
at:  i  eii!!i\3ti>>n,  ii«e  he  never  could 
have  *:j'*ivrdiii  a:*  he  did.* 


.«  r  ;  •      »?■  1  •  1  r    '•     I 


-  -      -i'     !    I.       :-'  ■-    •.    x-.f.  .'#■,#, 
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This  part  oi  o\xt  Retrospect  would 
be  very  imperfect  indeed,  did  we 
not  notice  more  particularly  tbau 
we  have  done  the  strange  eventful 
life  of  Pope  Alexander's  daughter 
Lucretia  Borgia  ;  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  greatest  crimes  that  signalized 
his  pontificate  were  committed  in 
connection  with  her. 

When  Alexander  was  onlv  a 
cardinal,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
uncle  Pope  Calixtus,  he  betrothed 
his  daughter,  Lucretia,  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  to  the  brother  of 
the  Count  Oliva,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man. But  shortly  after,  a  better 
match  offering,  he  concluded  a  second 
betroth meut  with  the  Count  of 
Aversa,  another  Spaniard. 

But  when  Alexander  became 
pontiff,  his  ambition  expanded,  and, 
as  already  stated,  he  cast  these 
betrothments  to  the  winds,  and 
married  Lucretia,  in  June,  14:93, 
when  not  fourteen  years  of  age, 
to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Count  of 
Oatognola,  Vicar  of  the  Church 
of  Pesaro,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  of  Cardinal  Ascania 
Sforza,  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  purchasing  the  votes 
that  secured  the  Papacy  for  Alex- 
ander. 

This  marriage  is  represented  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  aposto- 
lical palace  with  orgies  that  outraged 
whatever  sense  of  religion  and  de- 
cency still  survived  in  Eome.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Pope  provided  a  palace 
for  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  appointed  his  complying  cousin, 
the  Madonna  Adriana,  chief  of  the 
establishment,  which  was  soon 
further  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  beautiful  Julia  Farnese,  as 
already  mentioned. 

After  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  from 


Italy,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Sforza  appeared  on  the  decline, 
the  Pope,  who  desired  to  use  his 
daughter  as  a  means  of  advancing 
his  ambitious  schemes,  deliberately 
proposed  to  Giovanni  that  he  should 
allow  his  marriage  with  Lucretia  to 
be  quietly  dissolved !  This  he  re- 
fused to  do,  but  having  received 
information  that  the  Pope  and 
CsBsar  Borgia  contemplated  having 
him  assassinated,  he  fled  from 
Rome,  and,  as  there  were  no 
children  of  the  marriage,  he  was 
ultimately  induced  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  a  divorce  suit,  which 
caused  a  great  amount  of  scandal 
throughout  Italy.  Sentence  was 
pronounced,  however,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1497.  The  Pope  attained  his 
object,  and  Lucretia*s  hand  was 
again  at  his  disposal. 

We  have  related  how  King 
Frederic  of  Naples  and  his  daugh- 
ter regarded  with  horror  an  alliance 
proposed  by  the  Pope  with  the  re- 
puted fratricide,  Ceesar  Borgia.  It 
was  resolutely  rejected,  but,  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  his  interests, 
the  Pope  succeeded  in  marrying 
Lucretia  to  Alphonso,  Duke  of 
Biselli,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
late  King  Alphouso  II.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  Vatican, 
July  21,  1 498,  when  Lucretia  was 
eighteen,  and  the  Duke  a  year 
younger. 

The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was  one  son,  and  there  appears 
no  doubt  that  a  sincere  attachment 
had  sprung  out  of  what  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  mere  marriage  of 
convenience  and  family  interest. 
It  was,  however,  doomed  to  a 
sad,  speedy,  and  horrible  termi- 
nation. 

The  Pope  and  Csesar  had  mis- 
calculated the  power  and  stability 
of  the  Ai'agonese  dynasty  that  ruled 


cent,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  exercises  of  arts  and  arms/'  observes  Roscoe, 
'*  lie  raised  an  admiration  of  his  endowments  which  kept  pace  with,  and  counterbalanced, 
the  abhorrence  excited  by  his  crimes." — Life  of  L<o  X,  chap.  vii. 
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in  Naples,  and  as  their  interest  now 
lay  in  courting  Louis  XEI.of  France, 
vrho  claimed  the  Dukedom  of  Milan, 
as  y^ell  as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
they  at  once  resolved  that  Lucretia*s 
hushand  should  he  disposed  of  with 
a  view  to  the  contraction  hy  her  of 
a  more  desirable  alliance. 

The  assassination  was  arranged 
hy  CsBsar  Borgia,  hut  there  can  he 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  Pope  was  privy  to  it!  The  first 
attempt,  however,  failed.  Duke 
Alphonso  was  assailed  hy  a  hand 
of  assassins,  in  masks,  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Vatican,  where 
his  wife,  Lucretia,  then  was.  He 
received  numerous  wounds,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  The  assassins 
were  then  escorted  hy  a  body  of 
forty  horsemen  through  the  streets 
of  Home,  and  departed  unmolested, 
which  proves  what  powerful  protec- 
tion they  commanded. 

The  Duke  was  conveyed  to  a 
chamber  in  the  apostolic  palace, 
and  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  no  vital  part  had  been  touched. 
Lucretia  devotedly  nursed  him,  and 
after  struggling  for  some  two 
months  against  the  consequences 
of  his  wounds,  he  began  to  recover 
rapidly,  having  youth  and  strength 
on  his  side.  But  Ctesar  Bprgia  had 
resolved  there  should  be  no  reco- 
Tery. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1 8th  of  August,  1500, 
Lucretia  was  sitting  at  the  bedside 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  room 
was  also  her  sister-in-law,  the  lovely 
Donna  Sancia,  when  her  brother, 
Cfiesar  Borgia,  entered.  On  some 
pretence  he  induced  Lucretia  and 
Donna  Sancia  to  leave  the  room, 
and  then,  as  previously  arranged, 
his  chief  confidential  assassin, 
Michelletto,  entered,  and  strangled 
the  Cuke  as  he  lay  helpless  in 
bed! 

With  his  usual  diabolical  in- 
genuity, CoBsar  had  the  physicians 
who  attended  the   Duke,  aud  his 


valet  arrested,  with  a  view  to  divert 
attention  from  his  own  guilt.  They 
were  liberated  after  a  time.  Ceesar 
also  had  Francisco  Gazella,  maternal 
uncle  of  Duke  Alphonso,  arrested, 
on  the  charge  of  having  procured 
the  assassination  of  his  nephew, 
and  to  save  the  e.\posure  certain  to 
result  from  a  public  trial,  had  him 
privately  decapitated  !  Such  is,  in 
substance,  the  account  of  this  as- 
sassination as  given  by  Burchard, 
Guicciardini,  Muratori,  and  others, 
while  the  general  atrocity  of  Cfesai* 
Borgia's  character,  and  the  ambitious 
schemes  he  had  in  view,  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers 
against  him. 

After  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  Lucretia  left  Rome,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  retire- 
ment, till  urged  by  her  father  to 
return,  when  he  manifested  in  the 
most  public  manner  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  her  He  had  pre- 
viously conferred  on  her  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
the  territory  of  Sermoneta,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  pei-fidy  and 
usurpation  from  the  family  of  Gae- 
tani ;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
Rome  in  furtherance  of  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  he  appointed  Lucretia 
to  act  as  his  deputy  during  his 
absence!  He  conferred  on  her 
plenary  powers  for  the  management 
of  all  public  matters,  with  full 
authority  to  open  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  with  instructions 
that,  in  cases  of  diflficulty,  she  should 
consult  some  of  the  cardinals  who 
possessed  his  confidence ! 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  gave  rise  to  great  scandal,  and 
few  will  dissent  from  Muratori,  that 
such  an  appointment  and  mode  of 
government  in  the  affairs  of  **  the 
Church  universal  "  was  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pope,  and  not  tending 
to  the  edification  of  the  faithful ! 

The  next  object  of  solicitude  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Pope, 
in   relation   to  Lucretia,   was   the 
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vrangement  of  another  marriage 
for  her.  This  time  his  choice  fell 
on  Alphonso  of  Este,  heir  to  the 
high  and  princely  Duke  of  Ferrara  I 
After  considerable  negotiation  the 
maiTiage  contract  was  at  last  agreed 
to,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  at 
Home  in  December,  150 J.  Shortly 
after  she  and  her  husband  departed 
for  Ferrara  with  a  most  splended 
retinue.  She  was  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  In  January,  1«'^05, 
she  became  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
and  continued  to  live  a  most  ex- 
emplary life,  commanding  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  her,  till  the  year  1519,  when 
she  died  in  childbed.* 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  believe 
in  the  horrible  crimes  imputed  to 
Lucretia  Borgia,  and  it  would  be 
very  irrational  to  do  so,  for  there  is 


not  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain 
them.  In  fact,  as  regards  the 
gravest  imputations  under  which 
her  memory  labours,  we  must  can- 
didly admit  there  is  no  faith  worthy 
evidence  whatever  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  support  them.  That  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  like 
Lucretia,  reared  as  she  was  from 
girlhood,  could,  amid  the  profligacy 
and  debaucheries  of  the  Papal  court, 
maintain  entire  purity  is  not  pro- 
bable. It  is  impossible  also  to  over- 
look the  concurrence  of  testimony 
that  asserts  her  presence  at  orgies  in 
the  apostolical  palace  which  were 
revolting  to  decency,  and  totally 
incompatible  with  any  idea  of  un- 
sullied purity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
an  overwhelming  array  of  evidence 
that,  after  Lucretia*s  marriage  with 


*  The  ^ossest  crimes  with  which  Lucretia  has  been  charged,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  had  their  origin  in  imputations  set  afloat  by  her  fi»t  husband,  after  he  had  been 
compelled  to  consent  to  be  divorced,  as  already  noticed.     Thus  Pontano : — 

' '  Hie  jacet  in  tumulo,  Lucretia  nomine,  ted  re 
•  ThaiSy  Alexandri  filia,  gpousa,  nurut." 

Sanazzaro  to  the  same  purport : — 

**  ffumanajura,  nee  minus  ccdestia^ 
Ipsoque  nutulit  Deoi  ; 
Ut  tcilicet  lieeret  heu  seelus  I    PcUri 
Natce  sinum  permingere.^ 

Again  he  addresses  her  thus  : — 

'*  Ergo  te^temper  cupiei,  Lucretia,  Sextui. 
Ofatum  diri  numinis,  hie  Pater  est/* 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  289,  July,  1875)  there  is  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  that  shows  discrimination  and  judgment.  It  is  said 
that  * '  those  who  would  clear  her  memory  from  the  foul  charges  which  have  blackened  it, 
must  confine  their  attention  to  the  Roman  period,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  she  kept 
her  life  comparatively  pure  amid  the  horrid  orgies  of  the  Rome  of  the  Borgias.*' 

As  she  possessed,  however,  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  and  also  a  desire  to  please  and  to 
appear  pleasing,  she  may,  when  removed  from  the  foul  and  horrid  scenes  amid  which  she 
lived  in  Rome  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  have  discovered  that  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
command  respect,  and  even  place  herself  in  a  secure  position,  was  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  goodness  and  decorum  of  life  at  the  court  and  among  the  people ;  and  thus  she  may 
have  acquired  some  sense  of  virtue,  which  had  been  stifled  in  the  filthy  corruption  of  the 
Papal  court. 

"  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  the  only  one  of  the  descendants  of  Vanoxza  and  the  Pope, 
Alexander  IV.,  bearing  the  name  of  Borgia,  who  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  was  Don  Fran- 
cesco Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia,  grandson  of  the  murdered  Don  Juan,  who  became  third 
general  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  died  in  Rome  in  the  year  1572,  and  was  canonised 
by  the  church  ;  so  that  the  great-grandson  of  Alexander  VI.  was  a  saint.  The  descendants 
of  Lucretia  Borgia,  however,  held  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  till  the  extinction  of  the  line  in 
1597.  Her  grandson,  Alphonso  II.,  was  the  gaoler  of  Tasso^  and  he,  too,  has  shared  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  his  progeniUnrt." 
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AlphoDso    of  Este,    and  she  left  sistently  with  the  known  laws  of 

Home,    her    conduct    during    the  moral  character,  that  the  flagitious 

following  twenty  years  of  her  life  and    abominable  Lucretia  Borgia, 

was  that  of  an  amiable,  benevolent,  and  the  respectable  and  honoured 

Tirtuous,   and   accomplished  lady,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  could  be  united 

and  we  entirely  agree  with  Roscoe,  in  the  same  person." 
"that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  con- 


AN  IRISH  STORY. 

Told  bt  a  Farmer  in  America 

From  this  ppreen  hill  to  yonder  forest  bourn, 
The  woods,  the  trees,  and  all  the  land,  is  mine ; 

Mine  is  yon  yellow  sweep  of  Indian  corn. 
And  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  kine. 

And  I  sit  here  and  rest  from  toil  and  care. 
And  look  upon  the  green  earth,  loth  to  go ; 

Yet  oft  betliink  me  of  the  days  that  were 
In  Ireland— more  than  forty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  young,  and  all  my  blood  was  fire. 
And  I  could  work  and  sing  the  whole  day  long, 

Nor  ever  knew  that  I  could  fail  or  tire, 
So  joyous  was  I,  and  so  rudely  strong. 

The  grey  dawn  saw  us  from  the  far-oflf  hill 
Heaping  the  oats  upon  the  uplands  wide ; 

The  low  sun  left  us  at  our  labour  still. 
The  white  stars  watching  us  on  every  side. 

Is  there  a  cross  still  by  the  holy  well. 

Where,  coming  from  the  reaping,  we  knelt  down. 
When  far  below,  the  little  chapel  bell 

Hang  out  for  vesper  in  sweet  Allen  town  ? 

The  cold,  clear  evenings  were  so  strangely  still, 
One  almost  listened  for  the  dew  to  fall : 

And  out  of  sight,  above  the  purple  hill. 
We  heard  the  melancholy  wild  geese  call. 

And  I  remember  the  sweet  Irish  maids 

That  were  so  modest,  and  so  blithe  and  free ; 

Their  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  sickle  blades, 
And  still  I  hear  their  laughter  on  the  le  e. 
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And  Kathleen's  voice  comes  clearer  than  the  rest- 
Like  soft  winds  blowing  in  the  month  of  May ; 

She  lived  far  off,  along  the  mountain  crest, 
And,  for  her  mother  s  sake,  toiled  all  the  day 

Her  hair  was  darker  than  the  midnight  skies, 
And  brighter  than  the  stars  her  bine  eyes  shone ; 

Oh  !  she  could  sing  the  tears  into  your  eyes^ 
And  still  the  echo  sang  when  she  was  gone. 

I  used  to  watch  her — and  her  words  were  kind  : 

I  seldom  spoke  to  her — my  way  was  rough, 
And  I  had  other  matters  on  my  mind. 

And  we  were  young — and  there  was  time  enough. 

There  came  a  day  that  broke  my  life  in  twain : 

In  Allen  town  they  held  the  autumn  fair, 
And  all  the  people  came  from  hill  and  plain 

(You  may  have  heard  of  the  great  gatherings  there). 

There  came  the  drovers  from  the  mountains  brown. 

And  all  the  pilgrims  from  the  holy  wells ; 
And  country  girls  came  trooping  into  town, 

Laughing  together  like  a  peal  of  bells. 

There  rode  the  old  squire  slowly  in  the  throng, 

And  by  his  side  his  only  son  and  heir ; 
The  young  lad  whistled  as  he  rode  along. 

Smiled  to  himself,  and  shook  his  curly  hair. 

A  shot  came  ringing  from  behind  the  crowd, 
The  smile  still  on  his  face  he  dropped  and  died ; 

Then  all  the  women  began  wailing  loud. 
But  the  men  held  their  peace,  and  looked  aside. 

I — bound  by  oath,  and  chosen  out  by  lot. 

So  ignorant  was  I,  and  so  hard  beset — 
I,  for  my  oath's  sake,  fired  the  felon  shot, 

Who  ne'er  had  hurt  one  of  God's  creatures  yet, 

And  said,  "  Heaven  knoweth  at  whose  door  shall  lie 
This  blood  I  shed,  not  knowing  right  from  wrong." 

Then  thought  I  would  draw  nearer  and  see  him  die, 
So,  watched  my  time,  and,  stealing  to  the  throng, 

Saw  the  old  squire  stand,  pale,  but  not  with  fear. 

He,  staggering,  threw  to  me  his  rein  to  hold 
(I  had  not  seen  his  face  before  so  near, 

I  did  not  know  he  was  so  very  old). 

The  blood  was  flowing  from  the  lad's  low  head. 

And  in  among  the  girl's  white  naked  feet ; 
One  shrieked,  and  left  us — leaving,  as  she  fled, 

A  .crimson  footmark  on  the  stony  street. 
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In  Ireland,  more  than  forty  years  agone. 
Such  sightH  were  common  in  the  broad  daylight^ 

I  ctfHll  not  luuk  on  what  my  luuid  had  done, 
I  turned  away — it  was  a  sickening  sight. 

A  little  down  tlie  street,  a  f«)reijm  lad 

Was  selling;  ribbons  for  tlie  prls  to  wear; 
I  took  the  only  shilling  Uiat  I  liad. 

And  bought  a  ribbon  for  a  woman's  hair. 

Tlien  turned,  and  lost  myself  among  Uie  crowd. 

And.  unsuspected,  heard  tlie  hue  and  cry. 
And  knew  not  whetlier  to  feel  nhamed  or  proud. 

Nor  cTcr  thought  that  I  had  need  t>)  tly. 

But  drinking  witli  my  comradi^s  at  the  inn. 

Deeper  than  ever  I  had  drunk  befort*. 
Half  feared  to  see,  amid  the  smoke  and  din. 

The  red  blood  running  underneath  the  door 

Till  a  friend  whispered,  "  We  have  been  betrnyed.** 
And  filled  my  liand  with  gold,  and  bade  me  fly. 

So  through  the  httle  town  my  way  I  made. 
And  climbed  the  pathway  to  the  mountains  high. 

The  broad  plain  darkened  in  the  gathering  night, 
Where  dusk  and  tierce  the  dying  sunset  glowed  : 

The  bruwn  bogs  redilened  in  tlia  crimson  light, 
And  red  as  blood  tlie  great  bog  river  flowed. 

And  up  tlie  hill-side  came  Uie  mingled  sound 
Of  songs  and  laughter,  and  the  ereaking  wains : 

The  drovers  sliouting  in  the  market  ground. 
The  cattle  lowing  in  the  country  lanes. 

I  heard  the  pipers  playing  in  the  town 

( I  never  met  tlie  Irudi  pipi-s  since  then. 
But  vory  often,  when  I  lay  me  dua-n. 

I  hear  them  lilting  the  old  tunes  again) 

The  heavy  clouds  drew  down  about  the  m-cst — 
They  seemi'd  to  pr\ss  into  my  soul  that  night ; 

For  miles  I  held  along  the  mountain  crest. 
Till  from  a  far-off  cabin  gleamed  a  light 

There  Katlileen  knt^lt  beside  her  mother  s  bed. 

TeUing  hvr  U^sd^i  ufore  she  went  to  rest : 
I  stood  beft»re  hvr  in  the  firelight  red. 

And  took  the  treasured  ribbon  from  mr  breast. 

Oh !  then  her  sweet  face  brightened  with  a  smile, 
Her  Soft  cheeks  reddening  like  the  dam-n  of  day ; 

She  pressed  the  nbbuu  in  her  lianda  tiie  while, 
I«<.>Qking  the  thanks  she  had  no  wocds  to  say 
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I  see  her  still,  in  her  poor  faded  gown, 

Her  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  full  and  true ; 
She  was  not  one  to  simper,  and  to  frown 

And  drop  her  eyes,  as  other  girls  will  do, 

But  turning  round  to  her  sick  mother's  bed. 

And  speaking  low,  so  that  I  might  not  hear, 
She  broke  my  heart  with  the  sweet  words  she  said,  > 

"  Now  do  I  know  that  my  good  days  are  near.*' 

How  could  I  tell  her  that  the  dream  was  vain  ? 

Why  should  I  tell  her  what  she  soon  must  know  ? 
The  night  wind  blew  against  the  window  pane, 

I  said,  "  The  time  is  past,  and  I  must  go." 

Then  turned  reluctant  to  the  cheerless  moor, 

And  started  slowly  on  my  dismal  flight ; 
And  still  she  stood  and  watched  me  from  the  door. 

Her  long  locks  blowing  backward  to  the  light. 

And  I  called  to  her  from  the  garden  stile, 
Through  the  dark  night,  wherein  she  could  not  see, 

**  Hold  the  door  open  for  a  little  while. 
Lest  I  should  hear  it  closing  after  me." 

Now  forty  years  are  gone  since  that  foul  night, 
And  I  have  been,  they  say,  a  prosperous  man. 

And  no  one  here  has  ever  guessed  my  plight, 
Nor  cared  to  question  how  my  life  began. 

But  much  I  wonder  what  the  people  said, 

When  all  was  told  upon  the  country  side. 
And  if  my  mother  wished  that  I  were  dead, 

And  if  the  old  squire  cursed  me  when  he  died. 

But  most,  if  Kathleen  filled  an  early  grave, 

Or  whether  she  were  married  years  ago ; 
And  if  the}'  let  her  wear  the  gift  I  gave : 

It  matters  not,  for  I  shall  never  know. 

Shall  never  know,  and  soon  I  shall  not  care, 

For  I,  before  my  time,  am  growing  old, 
And  when  our  eyes  are  dim,  no  tears  are  there, 

Our  breath  comes  slowly,  and  our  hearts  are  cold. 

But  oft  I  wish  I  could  at  last  lie  low, 

Under  the  melancholy  Irish  sky ; 
Lie  still  at  rest  beneath  the  grass,  and  know 

The  merry  Irish  maids  trod  softly  by. 
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It  was  niidsiinimor.  si'mii*  ami 
splciiiliil,  as  tli(!  car  rattloii  aloii',^ 
I  lie  fino  roii-i  r.Ki«l,  ^kirlfil  l»v  tin* 
basalt  rlitTs  itf  Antrim,  aiiii  ilr>^ppril 
nil*  at  the  little  vill:ii;i'  nf  (*uxtIo 
Cloi^luT — tliffi  i'i)fitiiiiit»il  if<  way. 
K veiling  wa-*  roiniti*;  im  as  I  as- 
ciMhlt'iI  the  hi'.'ithy  piith  vviiiiiini^ 
up  one  nf  the  hiiU.  whose  extcn- 
hion  forinoii  th«'  «><iiith4rn  hiMtliainl 
of  thf  hav :    atul  from  its    Minimit 

■ 

saw  ht*iii'ath  tin'  tro.ii  of  mv  i<iiirtii'V 
— tin*  loii;*  iMllai:*',  who*..'  thatrhi-i 
roof  Wiis  hii'i'.l  with  ivii  *.  its  ve- 
runiiah  a  Iivifv  ^uiiiiiii-r  Iimii^i* 
luokin</cliiA-n  tin'  :ivi  inifof  nM  i'!rits 
to  till'  ^ati-.  ii<  <i<  •■]»  wiu'lowo,  half 
Mini}«'<i  liv  ahii!iiaiit  tr.iill''i<i.  its 
littl<^  lawn  :iT;<l  i,'.ir<I«'n^  slii|>iiiL; 
lowiinl  thi'  "ii-a  :  th»-  -In  lltrini;  p:ilrh 
of  wiioilLuiii  at  t!i.-  ha.'k.  at  t;irh 
side  the  irrfv  p  -jilar*.  with  who^e 
eri'ws  I  h:i>l  t'lrrmi  a  -li".'!!!  a**. 
qiiaintaiK'i-  tin'  jirf\i>iiiH  autuMin, 
whi-ii  tnvhi'-r  axi>l  rtlati^i'-iiiuiu'litiT 
K-thrr.  anl  I  h  1 1  hri'iiini*  aTfarhcl. 
As  I  paii-«'<l  •11  the  hill-t'»p.  ami 
looked  l.miiwarl  :i!  thi-rlotidx  al*ti)}* 
ihf  stiriU-o  v\'  ••t  foMiii'j  rhi'ir  srrirli'i 
an  i  pill  pit*  hiarif-t  ah  •\.*  :hi'  ri7«in^ 
twiliu'ht  -haih^W"..  my  f.inry  iMm- 
parod  tin*  lovely  ilay  throiiijh  whirh 
J  h:i«l  trav'-lii  d  from  iriwn  to  •In-k. 
tit  a  fi'si-  mIionp  hi-.iiiti'iius  niiirnini; 
hui'-  ha  1  •ii^uppf.irtil  in  ihf  iiit*  n^e 
hi-tP  "f  nm-i;.  *»  :•  T  I  ii  Tiirii  an  i  -.i- 

lll?»»  Hit*  iVoTii  !'..■  i<pj-.i-:ti'  -i.l.'  nf  !h»^ 

hl'a^•'n.  t-r-  \i  •i:p]'(  •!  ititn  thi'  \%:inii 
drnw-y  S,..  .:ji  i.f  i.i::ht  Si  «fci*i:lt'ii 
seeiui  •!  iht  wt-aihtr.  tha»  I  fir<mi*>e<i 
ni\*'ilf  maiM  i  r.imhii-  wi'h  I".*"  •  r 
nlnn-^'  th'-  rl.tl-  tht'  san-i*.  an  "I 
hawthnm  hi-ilu'»-ii  P>a«U  i-f  ih**  n»  :^h* 
bourlioi>il  fnf  a  mi>fk.  a  happy  week. 


not  to  he  repeated  for  many  months 
to  come. 

My  old  friends  the  crows,  who 
had  their  croak er\'  in  tho  loftr 
branches  of  the  ancient  elms  front- 
in'^  the  crimson  dusk,  were  address- 
in*^  r  icid  notes  of  interro^tion  or 
a-lmiration  to  their  hungry  black 
broods :  when  Kstlier.  having;  9cen 
me  drsceutlin*;  into  the  hollow 
vallev.  ranie  forth  to  welcome  me  at 
the  '^ate. 

A«i  we  walked  hainl  in  hand 
to  wan  Is  the  cottage,  Ksther.  laui?h- 
in^  atul  ]»outin^.  aflfeeted  to  repruTe 
nil'  inr  arriving  so  late,  saying  that 
**  it  wa^  rlcar  I  wa.^  more  in  lore 
with  the  beauty  of  tho  evening  than 
with  a  certain  person*'— a  n*mark 
whii'h  H:is  i  111  mediately  controverted 
by  a  siconil  s.ilnte.  The  meads 
arouiiil  w.  re  a  thiiiky  solitude,  and 
while  %vo  slowly  advanced  tlirough 
the  oM  tret'si.  whose*  roofs  det^pened 
the  t\vili;;ht.  the  la*it  h'vel  streak  of 
I'lil'HiP'il  cloud,  fimouldering  into 
sha<lnw  throui^h  an  opening  on  one 
side  of  the  leafy  cottage,  seemad 
H'tlf'ted  on  her  pale  cheek. 

The  even  in  tr  passed  happily  ; 
K-!hi'r'<  a^i-d  relati%«'S  retired  early  ; 
We  -ate  for  houpi  at  the  opc^n  western 
m  in 'low  of  the  dusk  riH»in  wfaerta 
the  ninths  fluttered  in  mith  the  faint 
swtet  asr  i-f  flight,  and  escaping 
suiiM'ii*  frnm  the  tlamc  of  the 
srret  t:ed  l.tmi^^for.  like  the  spirits 
f(  whoi'i  we  real.  Iii\ers  prefer  to 
comMMiiiii*att'  in  shatbiw.  or  a  din 
li«,;ht  settle.!  ti»  sleep  on  tho 
!:«T.iniums.  Inii^ks.  ainl  music.  And 
thf  -•:!{-  \\r  ha  1  watclietl  had  long 
sunk  through  ha^es  into  the 
ere  we  retired 
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Long  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning  we  met  in  the  garden, 
then  a  sunny  solitude.  So  much 
did  we  love  each  other,  that  love 
formed  little  of  our  converse ;  it 
was  enough  to  be  together  in  the 
exhilarating  light,  pacing  amid  the 
old  willow  and  tall  lavender  hedges, 
or  pausing  to  visit  the  bees  whose 
hives  stood  in  a  nook  by  the  arbour, 
fronting  south ;  an  elevated  ground, 
whereon  a  prospect  opened  of  the 
serene  space  of  the  sea,  splendour- 
ing  through  its  thin  haze ;  the  pro- 
montories and  sands  with  their 
milk  white  fringe  of  spray;  the 
woods  where  the  pigeons  cooed 
faintly  and  remote;  the  morning 
hills  inland,  and  nearer,  fields  of 
rough  green  com,  and  meadows 
and  cottages  with  their  thin  plumes 
of  blue  turf  smoke.  All  was  so 
calm,  that  the  voices  from  the 
fisher  boats  putting  off  into  the 
bay,  mingled  vaguely  with  others 
which  rose  here  and  there  on  the 
brown  bog  land,  or  undulating 
sketches  of  purple  heather. 

Summer  morning  in  such  a  beau- 
tiful old  rural  garden,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  was  a  little 
Eden  in  its  way.  We  talked  gaily 
and  constantly;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  had  wound  a  wi'eath  of  a 
pretty  creeper  with  white  blossoms, 
which  clustered  around  the  base  of 
the  sim-dial,  and  placed  it  on  her 
fair  brow — for  the  sim  was  un- 
wontedly  hot — and  which  took  some 
time  to  arrange  —  that  we  were 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  she 
pleased  with  the  action,  I  with 
the  new  chai'm  tbis  simple  coronet 
gave  to  her  joyous  beauty. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  take  a  long 
walk  that  day  through  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  and  along  the  coast. 
But  breakfast  had  scarcely  con- 
cluded when  the  sky  darkened. 
Heavy  vapours  rolled  down  the  hills 
covering  the  world  with  their  low 
and  sombre  roof.  Thunder  rolled 
sullenly     through     the     cavemed 


clouds  along  the  sea-line,  and  soon 
rattled  overhead :  then  the  rain 
which  had  been  beating  on  the 
window  foliage  in  large  and  un- 
frequent  drops,  thickened  and  de- 
scended in  a  deluge.  Esther's  broad- 
brimmed  Tuscany  hat,  with  the  black 
ribbon  and  rose,  remained  on  the 
piano.  Our  anticipated  ramble, 
however,  was  impossible  for  the 
time,  and  we  were  forced  to  seek 
amusement  indoors. 

Esther  played  some  choice  music, 
old  and  new,  then  took  her  work ; 
the  while,  stretched  on  a  lounger 
near  her,  I  read  aloud  from  die 
first  book  that  came  in  my  way,  a 
collection  of  German  ghost  stories, 
just  received,  and  of  which  I  found, 
with  some  surprise,  that  she  was 
fond.  The  rain  continued,  an  in- 
cessant downpour,  long  past  after- 
noon, when  a  pale  gleam  broke 
through  the  grey  monotony  of  the 
atmosphere,  kindling  the  drops  as 
they  fell  from  the  eaves,  and  clung 
to  the  vines  and  traillers  with  which 
the  casement  of  the  cottage  draw- 
ing-room were  hooded.  One  of 
these  I  opened— as  the  thunder  had 
long  rolled  away — thus  framing  in  a 
prospect  of  green  trees  and  grey 
cloud;  raindrops  and  rose  leares 
falling  in  the  humid  presence  of 
the  cool  genial  air. 

I  had  been  reading  one  of  the 
stories  of  a  Rhine  castle,  when 
the  appearance  of  its  inevitable 
phantom  turned  our  conversation 
upon  such  imaginative  phenomena, 
of  which  I  sketched  the  physio- 
logical explanation. 

I  thought  Esther  listened  some- 
what sceptically,  and  evidently 
retained  the  presumption,  like 
Hamlet,  that  there  were  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
philosophy  dreamed  of. 

**  By  the  way,"  she  said,  suddenly, 
*'  are  you  not  aware  that  our  neigh- 
bourhood has  also  its  Phanton — or, 
rather,  that  many  of  the  people  here- 
about, assert  that  they  have  some- 
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times  f^ccn  fmni  tho  shnro  Urlow.  on 
mrHinlit  tii^ht**.  nti  iirinril  ^pfctrt*. 
whirli  risen  from  tlio  oKl  niineil 
caslle  at  tlK-  viul  of  the  |iroinoijtorv. 
voiider:  ami  which  siiiir  ilfclaro 
lias  folliiwed  thciii  lit  u  tii'^tatirr.  latt* 
at  ni^'ht'/" 

••  Perhaps,"  I  rrtiinuMi,  );1anriiig 
at  the  clearing  cloiiils.  ••  if  ih«'  «'vrTi- 
inp  adniits  of  our  p>in^  out.  wo  inuy 
mako  its  acquaititaiic**.  It  will  hi^ 
a  full  moon  to-ni;:ht :  ami  if  tho 
phantom  is  not  maleficent " 

"Oh,  no."  she  said,  simply,  "it 
is  quite*  harmless. " 

**  All's  well,  then,  vou  iiiu<>t  in- 
Irodiicp  mr  to  this  nei^hhonr — pn»- 
habl\  the  ^ho-t  «if  si>me  old  i'eltic 
or  Norman  warrior,  who  oiVii->iun- 
ttllv  revisits  his  anee^^tral   abode:' 

m 

and  I  cuiitinufd  the  llhine  •»torv 
Thi*  Inte  nftenioiiii  was  fine :  the 

hUii    '•Imne    iiut    oil     the    refri'<»lied 

humid   herhap'    and   i|  liet  fidiii;:e. 

and  after  dinner  Ksther  anil  I  went 

fi>r  a  walk  aloni;  the  eoast. 

We    HiNiii    fi>ri;ot    all    ahmit    the 

bUpiTIlUtUr.ll     ^uhjiVt     nf     oUr     Ciill- 

ver»ation  in  the  natunil  heaiisy  of 
the  siviii  6  throu:!h  which  wt-  p:i->-i-ii. 
the  tre«'-*>kirt4'd  rojuls.  the  he:ithv 
chfT-.  tIh*  tiire  expnii**-  of  hhie  ^t*ii. 
the  friilit  rI>iU«i  lllii'  nil  it-*  !•  vrl. 
t«.iw«tril  whi-'h  a  fvw  ^pieW*  nf 
f*hip|'ii!'j  wt-re  wr;ir!!iir  iiulistiurtiy 
away  Aiiil  iit-.m-r,  as  we  nmv 
de**('eiideil  to  till-  *>a!iiU.  the  ltrii%\ii 
rid',;*  **  «>f  i'*-«'fs  ru^'t-'l  with  niMinif 
nii'**^   un>l  dr.ip*  I  with  dark  ^Inaky 

Weed  :  and  thi-  hlue  p<i'>N  occupy  iln; 
the  hiilliiw^.  iiiiij  iiiti-rMici-H  <*t  till- 
roeK»,  ht  Tv  ^ilid  tlifie  I  Atetiillliu'  mt' 
the  tleip.  wlienci-  the  rei'urnn^  h;l- 
Ittw  lii-i>k«-  and  tliiiii:  Itself  ill  f'pniy. 
It  WH^  ti>'t  until  ^^e  ha*l  wati*hed 
the  ^uii  iji*  «l<>wn  he\i>iid  thf  niouii- 
tain^  ainl  ii>>Mrl.iiiil.  that  wt-  thi»U(;ht 
of  r«  iiiriiiii'.: ;  and  ht  came  aware  of 
the  I'l'ii^iiii  rah'.e  diNtaiii***  we  hail  t>i 
ri'triii-e      'I  hf  ••\f  iniiu'  hud  det'i'^'ned 

intii    dil^k.    Illid    :l    f*-w    !  Ulllld    SlMT*^ 

idione  f.iintlv  thi>>ui;h  the  tret«  W- 

m 

ioTv  we  ha>l  L*<<t  hail  wav  hack. 


Presentlv  Ksther  felt  fto  wearied 
that  we  were  obliged  lo  rest.  We 
had  n* turned  by  a  shorter  patit 
leadiiit;  alon^;  the  beach,  to  mhi«»e 
siiiuoth  aiindn  we  ^ometimeii  de- 
srentied  We  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  little  mounds  of  verdure  uniler 
the  tall  clifTs  at  their  back,  and  by 
which  th«*ir  base  was  margine^K 
intermingled  by  patches  of  nio««. 
heath,  and  tall  >and  frrafts.  Thtr 
prospect  in  front  of  this*  lone  an  J 
dusky  restin);  place  was  striking. 

I'Voiii  the  left  fide  of  llie  bay  m 
long.  flat,  ami  narrow  pronioiuor\' 
reach eil  half  across  its  watera.  ami 
ahiiiii  half  a  mile  diblant  in  front  of 
us. — a  ]»ri»moiitory  on  whose  ae*. 
ward  en  1 1  I'll  se  an  oil  I  cartel  1  a  te«l  ruin, 
from  which  a  double  line  of  trees. 
wide  apart,  extended  to  a  wood  on 
the  hind  ^iile.  amid  whose  arbour- 
ap*  the  chimneys  and  vanes  of 
an  aiitiipie  mafi«*ion  wen*  almost 
hiildeii  The  tide  m-as  lYe^innin^  to 
roll  in  ;  the  siitiils.  with  lon>;  pi»oIs 
aiiil  slips  (if  shallow,  extended  to 
tilt'  deep«'r  water  alon^  th«'  proinoo* 
tiiry's  sides  — hiitli  faintly  tinged 
truiii  the  white  clouds  iiliove  the 
nnrisen  m.»«in.  Ti)  the  rii;ht  masses 
of  liifty  ditfo  endi*«l  abruptly,  over- 
It'ikiii'^the  si*a.  (>\erhe«d  tiie  i^tars 
tn  inked  through  the  ha/y  depths 
<»f  thi'  >kv.  and  th-  l:i*>t  tetlectioDa 
*'\'  th*'  *>uiiken  8unM't.  hidden  bj 
thf  hills  iN'hind,  fell  on  a  few 
frH;:nietits  of  cloud  floating  nes- 
ward.  which  Imxennl  over  Uie  cdd 
rattle— like  a  pale  scarlet  searf. 
liiel  <>iM>ii  fiidnl.  A  |>erfect  colm 
ptr%aiied  tite  Hir.  !so  that  we  could 
hear  the  fre^h  sound  of  the  re- 
iMiite  tide —the  eariieHt  and  simple 
voices  I  if  ^Toiips  of  wave4.  whose 
iiiipuUiori  iMiiie  at  intervals-— 
fdiiittT  luit  iMiistatii  ;  the  vague, 
C'Hij  muniiui  itf  the  M*a-uiie  undsr 
it<«  iiiilk\  li  ii^ths  mid  crests  of 
el.. II. I  ;_|]«-iir  ii<«  the  tinkling  stiU- 
n***  «»f  the  <>-iiiiU. 

Ai  1*1*  e.i«t  I'liirhtened.  the  lony 
prtiiiioni'iry  and  ruin  liecame  moi^ 
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defined.  Arrows  of  light  shot  and 
quivered  on  the  black  waters  beneath, 
until  at  length  the  moon,  severing 
its  cloudy  coverture,  fell  on  the  old 
castle,  rendering  clear  iis lofty  portal, 
beside  which  two  old  trees  were 
rooted,  and  its  shattered  wind-worn 
battlements,  masses  of  debris  and 
buttresses,  with  a  full  illumination. 

It  was  only  at  that  moment,  when 
the  flood  of  light  poured  on  it  in 
the  deep  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  sea  tliat,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  we  mutually  recalled  our 
convei*sation  about  the  legend  as- 
sociated with  it;  but  at  the  moment 
neither  of  us  spoke  a  word,  so  en- 
thralled were  we  by  the  solemnity 
and  beauty  of  the  scene.  There 
seemed  a  sort  of  magnetism  in 
that  first  burst  of  moonlight,  which 
compelled  silence,  and  held  our 
eyes  fixed  on  the  white,  heroic 
porch  of  the  castle,  lofty,  stern, 
and  still. 

Again  the  clouds  closed  for  an 
instant  as  the  structure  wanned 
with  a  mysterious  shadow. 

The  next  the  moon  shone  forth 
with  a  fuller  effulgence,  deepening 
the  trance-like  wonder  in  which  we 
were  wrapped,  and  which,  on  my 
part,  was  suddenly  disturbed  by 
Emily  grdS})ing  my  arm.  *'  Look !  *' 
she  murmured  in  an  amazed  whis- 
per, pointing  to  the  ruin — for  my 
eyes  had  meanwhile  vaguely  fol- 
lowed the  moonbeam  coursing  the 
length  of  the  promontory.  I  looked. 
A  phantom,  as  of  a  knight  or  warrior, 
shadowy,  gigantic,  had  emerged 
from  the  porch,  and  stood  fronting 
the  full  moon  on  the  high  rocky 
esplanade.  Its  stately  shadow 
darkened  the  walls.  It  stood  for 
a  moment,  with  head  turned  to- 
wards the  solitary  sea,  the  rays 
splitting  and  sparkling  on  its 
cloudy  plumes  and  steely  casque 
and  breastplate.  We  scarcely 
breathed.  I  felt  Esther's  grasp 
tighten  in  terror  on  my  arm  as 
the  phantom  turned,  moved  down 


tlie  path  which  wound  beneath  the 
ruin,  and  passed  slowly,  with  a 
meditative,  majestic  gait,  down  the 
avenue  of  old  trees,  tall  as  they — 
now  fully  seen  in  the  lustre  raining 
through  their  boughs — now  lost  in 
shadow. 

AVhile   thus  suddenly  observing 
its  course,  1  was  well   aware  that 
this  appearance  was  merely  a  men- 
tal image ;  and  tlie  only  agitation 
1  felt  arose  from  that  which  I  saw 
Emily  was  experiencing.     Nor  was 
it  until  the  phantom  emerged  from 
the  trees,   and    began   to   advance 
along  the  path  which  followed  the 
curve  of  the  bay,  approaching  us, 
that  I  became  conscious  of  a  thrill 
of  fear  stronger  than  the  emotion 
of  wonder.     As  it  approached  the 
middle  of  the  distant  winding  shore 
we  both  rose,  and  rapidly  clambered 
up  a  path  leading  to  the  road  beyond 
the  shore  cliffs.  Esther  did  not  ven- 
ture to  look  beneath ;  but,  when  I 
did  so,  I  found  that  the  figure  had 
vanished.      **  Oh,  let  us  hasten,  or 
it  may  meet  us  on  the  road  yonder," 
cried  Esther  before  I  had  time  to 
tell  her  of  its  disappearance.  Indeed, 
it  was  not   until  we  were   already 
witiiiii  sight  of  the  cottage  that  her 
agitation  was  sufficiently  lessened  to 
enable  her  to  communicate  freely. 
At  length  she  said,  *•  Well,  are  you 
now  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this 
spectre  ?  '*    •*  Of  this  spectre — yes, 
but  not   of   an    objective    being." 
**  And  how  will  you  account  for  us 
both    seeing    the    same    figure  ? " 
**  Perhaps,"  it  occurred  to  me  to  say, 
•*  we  did  not  perceive  exactly  the 
same.     Let   us   compare  notes   of 
this  experience."     We  did  so  ;  and 
found  that  our  observations  of  the 
figure,  while  embodying  the  ordi- 
nary conception  that  different  minds 
may  possess  of  a  spectral  knight  or 
wa-rior,  was  far  from  identical; — 
thus,    I    had    distinctly    seen    its 
countenance,   while  Esther   main- 
tained  that  it  was   covered  by  its 
visor,  and  that  it  carried  its  sword 
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in  its  right  hand,  which  I  was  cer* 
tsin  was  not  the  case. 

*'  Hut  how  ai'count  for  it  at  all  ?  ** 
inquired  Ksther  as  we  re-entered 
the  cottage  avenue, 

•*  Whv,"  I  said.  •*  we  both  con- 
vcrs(?d  on  the  subjt^ct  oarly  in  the 

dav.  while  our  fancy  was  exi*ited  hv 

•  •  • 

the  ghost  tale  we  were  reailitig;  auil 
thus,  unconsciously,  framed  in  our 
minds  a  conception  of  sucli  a  phau- 
toni.  Parts  of  t\w  brain  have  at 
times,  an  automatic  action  :  that  is. 
they  store  up  impressions  of  which, 
for  the  nonco,  we  arc  hut  slightly, 
or  not  at  all.  cotkciou^  :  and  these, 
as  many  have  i*xi>eri«M)oed.  prothice 
visual  imagt's  when  some  tihji'Ct  or 
ciriMimstunci*  is  presented,  or  occurs, 
which  <*xoites  the  action  of  the  im- 
agiiiiition.  We  had  Wvw  ^peaking 
of  this  le<;endar}'  phantom,  anil 
each  found  a  ctincfption  of  it :  we 
were  in  vi«'W  of  I  he  plac«?  where  it 
was  said  t<i  appi'ar.  niid  nti  dnuht 
(he  bunit  of  moonlight  falling  on 


the  tree  in  front  of  the  portal  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  giro  it  a  faammn 
appearance,  wan  the  cause  of  both 
our  imaginations  elieiting  the  con- 
ception in  our  minds  so  Tividlj  that 
the  mental  image  thus,  m  often 
happens,  formed  on  the  retina,  as* 
sumed  a  prominence  orer  the  first 
impression  of  the  tree,  and  conti- 
nued for  some  moments  as  both  oar 
eyes  followed  the  long  moonbeam 
sliding  down  the  promontory.  If  it 
was  a  reality,  the  appearanee  it 
presented  to  both  our  eyes  shonld 
liave  been  precisely  similar,  which 
we  found  was  not  the  case. 

'*  And  how  can  the  imagination 
form  a  casual  image  which  has  no 
external  reality?" 

**  That  is  a  phenomenon  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily  explained ;  bot 
that  such  occurs  in  |»articuUr  statea 
of  the  n('r\'ous  system  is  undoubted. 
In  our  waking  state  we  sometimes 
stM'  objt'otH  as  distinctly  for  a  fi 
bcconds.  as  in  dreams.** 
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MISERICORDIA. 

By  the  LoNDoy  Hekmit. 

O  FOR  a  heart  of  stone,  that  I  might  view 
Unmoved  the  miseries  that  fill  the  world, 

And  with  a  stoic  gaze  peruse  all  through 
Human  injustice  like  a  scroll  unfurl'd ! 

To  see — and  be  contented  with  the  sight- 
Men  blighted  in  their  lives  through  other's  wrong, 

To  witness  Might  triumphant  over  Right, 
The  good  made  powerless,  the  wicked  strong. 

Gold,  whehning  with  its  gross  and  crushing  weight, 
Things  far  more  precious  in  the  other  scale, 

Abasement  cast  upon  the  truly  great. 

While  pamper'd  littleness  the  world  will  hail. 

Neglected  genius  pining  in  the  gloom, 

Exalted  folly  blazing  in  the  sun. 
Good  lives  restricted  to  a  squalid  room. 

Bad  ones,  whose  lines  in  plenty's  channels  run. 

Wrongs  done  in  many  dark  and  secret  ways, 
For  which  is  made  no  effort  to  atone. 

Tears  shed  in  hopelessness  of  better  days. 
To  see  all  this — it  needs  a  heart  of  stone ! 

To  see  Religion  lower 'd  to  a  trade. 
Or  lost  in  squabbles  hke  an  angry  sea ; 

Statecraft  directing  all  its  subtle  aid 
To  raise  the  worthless  and  enslave  the  free ; 

Kings,  whose  imperial  gaze  is  fix'd  so  high. 
They  overlook  the  vulgar  blood  they  shed. 

Condemning  husbands,  brothers,  sons  to  die. 
That  lust  for  domination  may  be  fed ; 

Wealth  squander'd  upon  undeserving  things. 
And  grudging  coppers  doled  to  hunger's  hand ; 

The  guilty  shielded  under  Mercy  s  wings. 
The  innocent  enseam'd  with  felon  brand ; 

Power,  upholding  for  its  private  endn. 

That  ignorance  which  leads  to  broken  laws ; 

That  poverty  to  crime  which  surely  tends, 
Crime  power  spares  not,  though  itself  Uie  cause  ; 

To  see  all  tliis,  and  more  than  all,  to  feel 

That  I  am  powerless  to  act  alone. 
That  my  weak  efforts  scarce  one  wound  can  heal. 

Of  such  a  mass^O,  for  a  heart  of  stone ! 
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Bt   Till    Lo?;DOK   IICBMIT. 


THE   PHYSIOLOGY    OF   •*  PENNY   AWFULS." 

*'  (>n  lii'iTiir'n  tiiiiil  liorrtire  arriiinulHU\ 
1  hi  «li  rdri  |4>  Illlike  )ifiivtu  Hii'|i.  all  earth  omazofl ! " 

SHAKKPRAftR. 

**  Foii'l  irr«'t«-li !  ami  what  rao'st  thou  rrUU* 
Itut  di-i'«U  iif  M'TTow,  fihanu*.  and  niii? 
lliy  rriiiif  is  |iri»\t'fl.  thnii  LiKiw'iit  thy  fato, 
Itut  couii*.  thy  tale  In-)^ii.  bi'gin.'* 


"What  is  a  **  Penny  Awful  f  **    The 

term,  likf  that  nf  ••  Ethirt-al  rusn," 

wliioh  1  have  attviii|>ti*<l  to  «*iiKMiii(i 

on  a    pro  V  id  lis  occasion,  ia  rtyiiio- 

lop  rally  di'void   I'f  any   rt*ai«on   or 

cou^jruity.    The  uurd  "  awful  **  uM.*d 

in  itit  ]f*;itiniat(*,  iii»t«*ad  of  itt  pn** 

valrnt  plan*;  vt'iiM*,  i«  applied  i;t* n- 

erally  to  thin;;!«  ^roat  in  niai«nitude 

and    of  a  Hublimt*   and    inipn'asiivti 

character,    ^ith   which    the   cooper 

coinage  of  the   ri*:ilin  can  ha\e  no 

n.rt  of  i"oiiiiection.   Nriliicr  in  then* 

aii\  warrant   for   ni^in^  **aHful"n!« 

a    noun    »ul)iitaiiti^«'.      The    term, 

therrfi»n%  not  only  di  tifi«  i;raniniar, 

but   i»  a  violent  hrint;in;;  to<:ctlier 

of  thi*  iuinirntH*  and  the  minute,  the 

ikilfrnii    and  the  trinal.  which  can 

only  he  p:iralleied  hy  the  name  of  a 

hoMelrv.   '*  The    Flea   and     Mirth- 

4]uake/'    n  entioned  in  one  of   our 

ci>iiiio    com  temporaries*   hurleM|ue<i. 

Still    the    phrase    i«   an    aptly    ex- 

pre^5i\e     of    tlie    thini;     ^i;;ni^ed. 

that    it   wuuld   1h*   diificult.    if  not 

impo»«iible,  to    imprive    it   by    any 

fubiititute. 

It  was  throu{;h  the  aj»encT  of  my 
friend.  Mr  Stray»hot.  that  I  be- 
canie  initiated  into  the  ineanini; 
and  mvsterv  of**  Pennv  AwfuU."  A» 


CaABBR. 

to  the  still  greater  mjtterr  of  thai 
erratic  i;entlemaD*«  meana  or  node 
of  HubHivtence,  I  am  as  much  in  the 
dark  an  ever,  and  bit  profound  know* 
led^e  of  the  ins  and  outa  of  Loodoo 
life,  and  especially  of  the  Tftrioui 
a^'iM't'ts  and  characteristics  of  Bo> 
bemianiffui  in  all  its  branches,  con- 
tinueH  to  awaken  nij  interest  umI 
aiit«>niiihment. 

A  abort  time  ago,  I  happened  to 
be  in  one  of  the  many  turnings  be- 
twixt iMiancenr  I«ane  and  Fleet 
Stn'ct,  endeavouring  to  ii 
mv  know  led  ;;e  of  the  waTB  of 
by  linteniu);  to  Strarshot's  shrewd 
and  pregnant  remarks  thereon. 
when,  interrupting  himself  nl^ 
rtipily,  and  with  his  hand  iodient- 
in;;  a  not  n*mote  object,  he  es« 
claimed,  **  Bless  mv  soul !  here*e 
the  OHiKinal!'* 

"  The  what  P  '*  I  asked. 

**  The  irKtginal  —  Irishman  «^ 
go.>d  family — clever,  but  very  wild 
— ytiu  oui^ht  to  know  him— ^uito 
a  character.'* 

And  "quite  a  character"  he  in- 
deed proved  to  be.  It  happens 
that  I  have  as  yet  been  hroughl 
into  contact  with  but  few  nstisos 
of  the   Sister    Isle;   hut    froM    nil 
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I  have  gathered  coDcerDing  the 
national  character,  I  shoald  judge 
the  O'Kiginal  to  be  bj  no  means 
a  fair  or  faVourable  specimeo  of  the 
race.  Indeed,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered,  he  was  not  purely  an 
Irishman,  his  mother  having  been 
French,  while  paternally  he  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of 
O'Eiginals,  or  0*£eginalds,  the 
descendants  of  a  certain  Sir  Beg- 
inald,  a  Norman  knight  who  went 
over  with  Strongbow. 

Outwardly,  the  O'Eiginal  was 
short  and  dark,  with  a  cast  of  face 
far  more  continental  then  insular, 
more  Italian  than  Hibernian.  If 
you  can  imagine  Napoleon  the 
Great  at  the  age  of  thirty,  clad 
in  the  garb  of  the  present  date; 
and  with  a  general  air  of  having 
had  a  long  experience  of  dissipation 
and  low  funds,  you  will  form  an 
idea  of  the  O'Kiginars  outward  as- 
pect. The  smooth  face,  the  square 
chin,  the  olive  complexion,  the 
aquiline  nose,  closely-cropped  dark 
hair,  and  piercing  deep-set  eyes, 
all  combined  to  produce  this  Bona- 
partean  resemblance.  He  spoke 
very  colloauial  English,  with  the 
most  singular  blending  of  a  French 
and  Irish  accent,  and  with  oc- 
casional inversions  of  sentences, 
misplaced  emphasis,  abundant  ges- 
ticulation, and  wild  play  of  the 
eyes,  which  altogether  had  a  most 
astonishing  effect,  and  one  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  by  written 
description. 

This  remarkable  being  greeted 
Strayshot  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  start- 
ling shout  of  recognition, — 

"  How  do  ?  "  he  said.  "  Haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age;  been  very 
busy — up  to  the  eyes ! "  and  he 
significantly  flourished  some  printed 
matter  which  he  carried  tightly 
rolled  up  in  his  left  hand. 

''  How  is  Gallows  Jack  ?  "  asked 
Strayshot. 

"In  splendid  condition.    Smith 


is  working  up  his  Awfuls  now,  and 
no  mistake.  Did  sixty  of  Jack  last 
week ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

Strayshot  appeared  to  think  it 
was  the  fulfilment  of  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Who  was  "  Gallows  Jack  ?  "  who 
also  was  "  Smith  ?  *'  and  what  were 
the  " sixty  "  he  had  been  "  doing?" 
above  all,  what  in  the  name  of 
goodness  was  the  process  of  "Work- 
ing up  hi§  Awfuls  ?*'  Before  these 
problems  could  be  solved,  the 
O'Eiginal,  playfully  poking  Stray- 
shot  in  the  ribs  with  his  roll  of 
papers,  exclaimed,  *^  Come  up  to 
my  crib — it's  just  round  here,"  and 
he  darted  down  a  narrow  court,  and 
through  the  side  entrance  of  a  small 
baker's  shop.  Strayshot  followed 
hurriedly,  saying  to  me,  "  Come 
along,  he  won't  mind."  So  I  brought 
up  the  rear.  We  had  to  mount 
three  flights  of  a  dingy  staircase, 
the  construction  and  state  of  which 
showed  the  house  to  be  a  very  old 
one,  and  sadly  in  want  of  repair, 
before  the  0*Biginal,  throwing  open 
a  door,  exclaimed, — 

''  Here  we  are,  in  the  Lion's  Den, 
where  I  do  all  my  murders ;  walk 
in!" 

At  this  tempting  invitation  we 
entered  the  room.  It  was  an  attic 
with  a  low  roof,  sloping  on  one  side, 
and  an  old-fashioned  lattice  window, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
slates  and  chimneys.  A  rude  bench 
near  the  window  served  as  a  table, 
and  was  covered  with  writing  ma- 
terials ;  piles  of  books,  papers,  and 
manuscripts  lay  about  all  over  the 
floor,  the  boards  of  which  were 
otherwise  uncovered,  and  on  the 
white-washed  walls  were  pasted 
glaring  and  repulsive  prints,  both 
plain  and  coloured,  and  all  treating 
of  subjects  apparently  out  of  the 
**  Newgate  Calendar." 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  slaughter- 
house," said  the  O'Biginal,  seating 
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himi>o1f  upon  n  pilo  of  honkii  nnd 
pAptTH,  and  motioning  StnvHliot  to 
takf*  a  tall  and  rather  rickctv  ftuir* 
lepijod  fitnnl. 

••(),  I  furi;ot."  I'xolaiiiu'd  Slray- 
Miot,  turning  to  me  ;  "  peniiit  iiie  to 
iutniduce  the  Lundnii  Ilennit  to 
tho  O'Hi^iiial,  of  Ca*>tle  Kf*i:inald, 
in  the  county  of  (\irlow,  Ireland, 
tho  Bucceflsful  author  of '(iallowa 
Jaek;  or,  the  Knight  of  the  (*ord/ 
'(Maude  Turpin  ;  or,  the  Hero 
Highwayman/  *  Blood  and  (Vime; 
or,  the  Hangman's  Curfe«*  and 
other  thrilling  periodical  romaneeai, 
too  numeniUA  to  mention/* 

The  O'Ui^innl,  thus  introtlnred, 
privet ed  mo  with  the  ht»w  of  a 
prince,  and  was  so  |>oIite  as  to  nhdi- 
i*ate  the  pile  t>f  bouk«  in  my  favuur. 
Beating  himself  croH#wise  0:1  an  old 
curiou filly -carved  hi^li- hacked  cliair, 
which  \ia.i  always  con!*ecratt'd  i-x- 
clu!«ively  to  hia  own  ufte. 

Kvcry  minute  de\ doped  *<nme 
fn'HJi  peculiarity  in  tliin  remarkahlo 
b«Mni:.  He  licemed  abh*  to  talk 
like  an  adept  upon  any  ynljfct 
pii!i0ihle  to  be  cnneriwd  or  named. 
He  had  tlie  vulubility  tif  a  ('ln-ap 
•lack,  :inil  tlie  vivncitv  and  hi:;[i 
spirits  of  a  chihl ;  althou<;h  at 
iinu'»  he  would  lap^e  into  Kuch 
dffp  aiitl  htony  a^t.-tnirnnik  that 
there  wa**  nn  rnu>i!i:;  hi  111.  When 
he  ti'.d  bcijin  ti»  ^JM■;lk  he  :;»'nrr- 
ally  ii'.iini)[^i'li/ed  the  i'«in\tT.*ati>i;i, 
wiiicli.  however,  he  ntnil*-  a*  lull  iif 
varii'tv  an  if  a  do^«-n  ii.id  bit-n  1  n- 
j:a:;f»t  in  it.  riii^ht;*  tf  ini:i::in:iti.in. 
no:  <.nly  p-H-tic.  l«ui  artu.illv  n-ai-h- 
ini;  the  !»uMinie.  w»ti»  allerniti-.l 
Willi  jt!*t4  and  ane>'d'itr*«  t*f  fpark- 
litii;  !i!i:i:"Ur;  fo'i  etime^.  it  inn«t 
bf  ii^:.i-i!.  .-i.iiii  iii  ij  tin*  ilfpiliii  of 
j;n»»-iii--'  aii.i  fbiK'i-nitv.  Anm,  bv 
way.  I  j-upp-'s-e.  i»f  antidolr,  the 
()'J{:_;.i!:i:,  »tan<iiii:^  up<m  hid  i>ne 
ell. IT.  a:iil  addrei»»in:;  u^  over  the 
b.ii)i.  a-  Ir^m  a:i  e  item  pore  pulpit, 
prrar  vi  uijc  i-f  the  niO!»t  t-  '.ich- 
ini;  :iUk\  bi-autifal  »enii  -n*  I  i-vi  r 
hi-ard.      He    wa<»    in   tiie   cufttjut 


habit  of  carrying;  about  and  nhoir* 
in:;  to  erery  ono  a  huge  roll  of 
paper,  containing  a  full  historieal 
and  i:enealoi;ical  account  of  the 
family  of  O'Uiginalu,  traced  back 
a«  far  as  the  illuntriouii  founder,  all 
printed,  and  illuRtrated  with  a  Tiew 
of  Castle  Reginald,  a  chart  of  the 
e8tateii,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
tenants.  Df  this  interesting  docu- 
ment he  was  very  proud,  producing 
it  as  his  credentials  where  anr  were 
supposed  to  be  required,  and  al- 
ways adding  that  he  was  the  sole 
nnd  rightful  heir  of  the  familj 
wealth  and  bonoun,  of  which  he 
would  even  now  be  in  full  enjor- 
nient,  but  that  the  potent  injustice 
of  law  had  awarded  them  to  a 
wealthy  u:iurpor,  whom  he  was 
unable  to  dispossew.  "  I  am  the 
lastt  of  my  raci*/*  he  would  then 
renin rk,  with  a  mournful  pathos  in 
his  tone, — 

*'  Hut  iit»w  t)i>:  old  houso  is  no  dwcUia^ 

fur  mi'. 
Till-  Iixiii"  ttf  till.*  stranger  hcncefiwth 

it  must  l»e. 
And    iie\ir    u^iin  sliall  I  rove  aa 

a  u'li* it. 
In  the  tinii  -hnnmuvd  lulls  that  my 

flit  hi  rs  |i«>ss«8ii'd." 

He  oinitted  to  inform  me  (aa  Straj* 
shot  afterwards  did)  that  for  yeara 
his  <vAn  family  had  divtwncd  him. 
and  that  he  had  played  the  part  of 
an  int*i>rriuible  prodigal  son,   until 
there  wait  no  one  left  to  kill  the 
fatted   eal?*.      Br   more    than    one 
iniiicatiiin    I    di^^coverrd    that    the 
()'Kii;in:il.  of  (^a^tle  Reginald,  wma 
nut   ptTfi-etly    sober,   and   that  his 
ec(*entric  excitation  and  wildness  of 
maniifr  pr>H'eciled  in  port  from  ar- 
ti:ii'inl  cau«e-<.    This  1  subsequent  I  j 
h-arnt  wa-i  almost  his  normal  con* 
diti'ii.  f'T  he  was  one  of  those  per- 
(«o:.fi.   a'a«!    tixi   numerous  in  the 
lower  walk^  of  the  intellectual  pt^o 
fi--«i<*n!>,  who  indulge  too  fip^elj  in 
material    stin.ulants  —  inferior    De 
Qiiiii-fyn,  w!:.i««'  '•  accuned  diain** 
i^  uf  aKvhc'l  instead  of  opium. 
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''  Yes,  Smith  is  working  up  his 
'  Awfuls,*"  the  O'Eiginal  repeated, 
sliding  down  so  as  to  sit  astride  on 
the  chair  backwards,  for  he  had 
finished  his  sermon,  and  intended 
to  return  to  mundane  things*  '*  It's 
marvellous  how  Smith  does  it,"  he 
added,  lurching  slightly  on  either 
side  before  he  could  settle  himself 
in  his  new  position,  "  he  has  now 
no  less  than  six  'Awfuls'  abreast, 
all  going  like  wild&re ;  I'm  doing 
three,  Blithers  two,  and  Pennington 


i 


one. 


>» 


*<  Astonishing ! "  exclaimed  Stray- 
shot. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  I  had 
unearthed  the  mysteries  buried  be- 
neath all  this  professional  slang. 
A  "  Penny  Awful "  is,  it  seemed,  a 
sheet  of  eight  or  sixteen  pages,  con- 
taining a  continuous  romance  of  a 
highly  sensational  and  adventurous 
character,  garnished  with  striking 
and  even  horrifying  illustrations, 
and  retailed  for  the  small  sum  of 
one  penny  per  week.  The  publica- 
tion is  continued  as  long  as  a  pay- 
ing circulation  can  be  secured,  both 
by  sustaining  the  interest  of  the 
story  itself,  and  by  the  additional 
stimulus  of  gifts  in  the  form  of 
coloured  plates  or  supplements. 
Some  adepts  call  them  "  Fenny 
Dreadfuls,"  but  "Awfuls"  seems  to 
me  by  far  the  more  expressive  term, 
and  this  was  what  the  O'Eiginal 
invariably  used.  "  Gallows  Jack  " 
^as  his  latest  and  most  successful 
performance.  Smith  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  and  sundry  other 
"  Awfuls ; "  "  working  them  up  " 
meant  energetically  pushing  the 
sale,  and  '^  doing  sixty "  was  an 
elliptic  mode  of  signifying  that  the 
circulation  had  reached  60,000 
weekly. 

Strayshot  now  privately  inti- 
mated to  me  his  intention  of 
"  drawing  out "  the  O'Biginal  for 
my  especial  behoof ;  so  he  presently 
iumed  to  that  erratic  gentleman, 
and  remarked,  "  It's  always  asto- 


nishing to  me  however  you  can 
manage  to  keep  on  filling  penny 
numbers  with  suitable  matter  week 
after  week." 

*'  Easy  enough,  dear  boy,  easy 
enough;  look  at  the  vast  amount 
of  material  there  is.  I  work  up 
anything  I  can  get  hold  of,  new  or 
old,  true  or  false,  high  or  low ;  I've 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Newgjite 
Calendar ;  I  watch  the  current  po* 
lice  cases ;  I  have  a  guinea  ticket  for 
Mudie's  ;  I  dip  into  old  plays,  and 
forgotten  novels  and  travels;  ran- 
sack Scott,  Bulwer,  Braddon,  Wil- 
kie  Collins,  Ainsworth,  especially 
Dumas,  and  Eugene  Sue.  Then 
look  at  the  vast  fund  there  is  in 
untranslated  French  literature ! 
Difficult  to  find  stuff  to  fill  '  Aw- 
fuls ! '  Why,  there  is  a  teem- 
ing mine,  an  JSl  Dorado,  a  peren« 
nial  fountain — an  embar-ra««-ment 
of  riches ! " 

"  But  don't  you  get  fogged,  and 
mix  up  the  incidents  and  events 
together,  or  lose  the  identity  of 
your  characters?"  asked  Stray- 
shot. 

"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow — 
practice,  you  know,  practice.  My 
memory  is  ex-cehlent,  but  to  keep 
sure,  1  put  all  names  down,  and 
file  my  back  numbers.  Pile  on  your 
incident,  vary  it  in  each  number, 
and  pay  attention  to  your  con- 
nection, that's  the  whole  secret." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  by  your  con- 
nection ?  "  asked  Strayshot,  accent- 
ing the  word  after  his  friend's 
manner. 

"  Bottom  of  last  page  of  num- 
ber, where  story  breaks  off,"  the 
0*Riginal  replied ;  "  it  must  be 
something  startling,  so  as  to  lead 
them  on  to  take  next  number,  even 
if  you  have  to  cut  a  chapter  out  of 
the  middle  to  make  it  fit  in.  It 
never  matters  what  plot  you  take, 
or  whether  you  have  any  at  all,  so 
long  as  the  incidents  are  sensational, 
and  an  air  of  mystery  thrown  in 
here  and  there*    I  always  make  up 
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my  plot."*  nn  I  ^o  alonr;.  Plai^inrism 
count!*  fi>r  nothiii<;.  I  once,  wlini 
pn':»!»ini  t'i»r  time,  copied  .1  atory  out 
of  a  oiirrt'iit  liigli-cla."!!  mat;a/.iii<\ 
challl^i^l;  only  tht*  names,  and 
worked  it  bndilv  iuto — let  me  mm» 
it  was  tin*  *  ILangmau'tt  Cur^e* — it 
ill  led  a  liiiiiibiT  and  a  half,  nobody 
disiMtveri'ii  the  trick,  and  it  went 
beautifully. " 

I  ua:«  turning  over  tbe  learod  of 
Boiue  of  these  ingenioiia  com- 
pniiition:<,  and  actually  bei^innin^; 
to  be  abM>rbed  in  a  **  striking*'  in- 
citlent.  i>bvit>u!ily  leading  to  murder, 
whi'ii  tlte  <  )'Kif;inal  axked  suddenly, 
clcise  ti>  my  ear,  and  in  a  deep  aud 
soli'inn  vmuv,— 

••])«»     vhu     know    Varnev    the 
a  nip  I  re  r 

I  ^^*  fur  the  moment  startled 
and  a|ipullt'il  at  thiit  ntraukre  and 
terribi«*  ({'icry,  but  an:iuered  that 
I  ha<I  n«it  ilh*  p!ea!*ure  of  Vamey*« 
a(*qnaintaniv. 

••  Oil,  hf'rt  a  bt*:iuty  I*'  enthu!«iaH- 
tically  t  xolainkeij  the  O'Ki^^inal; 
**one  of  the  earliest  *  A wt'ultf,*  and 
the  lM'!^t  of  bin  kind.  Lr)«)k  at  the 
title,  '  Varney  the  Vampire ;  or, 
the  Fe:l^t  of  Hlood*  Isn't  tliat 
ma<:nifi('ent  ?  That  aloni*  ou^ht  to 
be  the  makin:;  of  it.  I  am  sorrv  I 
havi*  n-t  number  here  to  show  you. 
Do  voii  kii'»w  *  VilU'mv  *r  '* 

'•  Ves* '  "  L  exclaimt*d,  fifling  a 
suddrn  and  intent*  iutcn*«t,  '*  I  Jo 
know  •  \' I  i  if  Toy.*  " 

The  O'Hii^inal  hnd.  un.uttingly, 
tnui'hi'tl  a  t«-ndrr  eiiord.  He  had 
mad*'  iiiv  th<Mi<:ht!i  tlv  back  veam 
auil  vr.'ir*  ti)  the  liappv  davs  of 
ehildhiHtd,  t-re  I  had  maHtrred  the 
dubi<iu«l\<.i'i\aiit:i^ciiu'«  art  nf  «-\- 
trartiii'4  nu-aiiiu::  from  aiphabt'tie 
chnr.ii-trr!*.  I  renu-Mibered  that 
thfre  :i«i- 1  ?••  be  iyin:;  al><>ut  in 
the  kitr!)»*n  at  bom**  an  oM  dt>:;s- 
cartMl  ruiLinci*.  bearing  the  appal* 
Inn;  title  t-f  *  Viller<>\  :  it,  the 
ilorrurs  of  /indorf  l':i*ib-*'  V*»r 
nu*  thi4   trrntii*  tale  ha*l  a  fearful 

lualiou.     The  {H>rtMnt  read  to 


me  by  Mary  Jane  (the  owner  or 
borrower  of  the  book)  were  quit« 
Buflicient  to  **  freeze  my  young 
blood/'  make  my  hair  "^  stand  on 
end,**  and  cause  me  to  lie  awaka 
at  ni(*ht,  a  prey  to  ghostly  terrors, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  did  much  to 
pro<iuce  that  tendency  to  nervous- 
ness from  which  I  have  never  since 
wholly  recovered.  But  it  was  tha 
pictures  that  moat  contributed  to 
this  n*sult.  These  I  could  read  for 
myself.  I  was  continually  becoming 
absorbed  in  their  ghastly  details. 
They  were  full  of  murderer*, 
skeletons,  ghosts,  and  doometi  vie* 
tims  chained  in  horrible  subtrr* 
raneous  vaults,  in  company  with 
mouldering  bones,  toaas,  snakes, 
and  water-rats.  I  remember  in 
particular  one  picture  of  a  skeleton 
with  snakes  crawling  out  of  its  ere- 
leas  sockets,  the  thoughts  of  wbich 
has  many  a  time  and  oft  eaused  me 
in  early  life  to  hide  my  throbbing 
breast  and  chattering  teeth  under 
tbe  bedclothes. 

All  this  made  me  receive  **  ViUe- 
roy'*  a-t  an  old  friend,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  enemy,  but  at  least  as 
something  fraught  with  eunsider* 
able  ptTsonal  interest,  when  the 
0*Higinal  handed  me  a  complete 
vi'lume  of  that  work  in  company 
with  several  other  "Penny  A  wfula." 
All  the  old  impressions  were  for  tha 
numient  revived  as  I  turned  over  its 
pages,  and  asked  the  O'Riginal 
whether  he  knew  anything  ol  tha 
author. 

"Of    ctMirse    I    did— old    Bdly 

Pottinc«'r — a  most  suceeasfal  man 

with  '  Penny  Awfuls'  in  their  early 

days.     At  one  time  he  was  writing 

eii'ht  a  wet'k,  and  making  heapa  of 

money.     Hut  Hdly  was  one  of  taosa 

who  m-viT  could  keep  it,  and  in  his 

latter  davs  he  bad  run  out  both  of 

coin  and  ideas.     He  lived  then  in  a 

garrt*t  up  a  court  (this  place  is  a 

lalaiv  to  it),  and  it  was  as  much  as 

te   Could    do    to   get   through  ooa 

Awful'  a  week,  and    even    ik^ 
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proved  a  decided  'frost.*  I  used 
to  help  him  at  his  work.  Some- 
times he  would  dictate  to  me,  and 
sometimes  sit  up  in  bed  and  write 
himself,  using  an  old  tea-tray  as  a 
desk,  for  want  of  a  better.  In  fact, 
poor  old  Billy,  the  kindest  but  most 
improvident  man  I  ever  knew,  was 

*  played  out.*  This  couldn't  last. 
He  died,  and  was  buried  by  the 
parish." 

"  A  sad  story,"  I  commented, 
half  to  myself.  "So  this,  then, 
was    the    author    of    the     terrific 

*  Villeroy '  ?  " 

**  It  was  very  different  with 
Spalding,  and  the  way  he  worked 
up  his  *AwfulsM"  proceeded  the 
O'Biginal ;  "  Spalding  was  one  of 
the  best  hands  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  worked  for  Smith  ever  so 
many  years.  Spalding  knew  how 
to  stick  to  money  when  he*d  got 
it.      His    celebrated     romance    of 

*  Edgeworth  Bess ;  or,  the  Night- 
Eiders  of  Hounslow  Heath,'  was 
the  best  and  most  successful  high- 
wayman story  ever  written.  It 
had  such  an  enormous  run  that  it 
kept  on  for  five  years.  The  pub- 
lisher made  his  fortune  over  it,  and 
the  author  retired  on  £20,000." 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  "Why,  Milton  did  not  get  much 
more  than  £20  for  the  immortal 
'  Paradise  Lost.' " 

"  My  dear  sir,  Milton  couldn't 
write  *  Penny  Awfuls,'  nor  did  he 
live  in  an  age  when  literature  was 
a  branch  of  commerce,"  returned 
the  O'Biginal.  "There  is  a  knack 
in  *  Awful '  writing  as  in  everything 
else.  It  requires  special  capacities 
to  do  it  with  success.  The  faculty 
of  skilful  construction  is  essential ; 
but  original  genius  is  rather  in  the 
way  than  otherwise." 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  visit, 
the  O'Kiginal,  finding  me  interested 
in  the  subject,  insisted  upon  my 
borrowing  a  pile  of  Awfuls,'  taking 
them  home  to  read,  and  giving  him 
afterwards     my    opinion    thereon. 


When  Strayshot  and  I  left  him, 
our  Anglo-Franco-Hibemian  en- 
tertainer had  begun  "  pegging 
away"  (as  he  expressed  it)  at 
"  Oallows  Jack,"  whom  he  had  the 
task  of  rescuing,  for  about  the 
dozenth  time,  from  the  hands  of 
the  hangman. 

The  calm  and  careful  perusal  of 
the  various  specimens  of  the 
"  Penny  Awful "  genus  I  found  to 
be  an  occupation  not  without  in- 
terest or  instructioni  as  it  opened 
to  my  view  a  field  of  literature 
much  patronized  bv  large  masses 
of  the  community,  but  seldom  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  the 
critical. 

Of  course  I  gave  my  first  at* 
tention  to  the  long-remembered 
"Horrors  of  Ziodorf  Castle." 
Yes,  there  were  the  old,  old  mys- 
teries and  horrors,  once  so  power- 
fully impressive  to  my  youthful 
mind.  How  well  I  remembered 
the  double  frontispiece — two  pic- 
tures facing  each  other.  In  one, 
the  wicked  Baron  of  Zindorf  is 
furiously  knocking  an  imaginary 
enemy  down  what  appears  to  be  a 
stage  trap-door,  thereoy  much  dis- 
concerting a  living  black  skeleton, 
surrounded  by  white  smoke,  who 
seems  to  object  to  such  violence, 
while  a  lady  is  turning  away  and 
weeping — as  well  she  may — ^at  such 
a  startling  condition  of  affairs. 

"  No,  Claudio,"  exclaims  the 
wicked  baron,  "hadst  thou  a 
thousand  lives,  I  would  sacrifice 
them  all.  This  stroke  precipitates 
thee  to  the  lowest  hell ! " 

In  the  other  picture  there  is  a 
conference  between  a  venerable 
man  and  a  ^oung  ladv  in  a  deep 
dungeon,  with  all  the  cheerful 
accompaniments  of  skulls,  rusty 
chains,  and  mouldering  bones,  and 
a  tableau  is  formed  by  the  usurping 
tyrant  rushing  in, armed  and  furious, 
just  as  the  aged  prisoner  is  disclos- 
ing himself  as  the  real  baron,  who 
has  for  years  been,  '*  by  his  villany, 
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confined  within  tliiii  liviui;  tomb.*' 
After  which  openiiii;  the  reader 
will  nut  be  Hiir{>riHi'd  to  find, 
further  un,  tliat  the  her»iiie  is 
diHtiirbed  bv  a  iii\>teriou8  purtruit 
on  the  \\;ill,  which  tiiriiH  out  to 
niAtfk  the  entrance  to  a  M*cret 
pa>!«:ii;i',  leaiiiiii^  to  a  ulooiny  bed- 
chamber, where  a  niiuli  atiurus  the 
dre^9ini;- table ;  thai  anotiier  hkiiU 
is  ij^ied  an  a  drink in<:-cup  by  the 
bad  barun,  vilio  forccn  tier  to  drink 
out  of  it ;  and  that  anotlu-r  of  tlieiic 
Bad  relied  of  mortalitv  in  tiij«covered 
on  the  Hheir  of  a  lon^  diiiuaed  ch'aet, 
together  with  a  parchment  which 
throws  i«onie  liuht  on  the  fate  of 
the  hkull'd  original  t»wner.  From 
theso  Bpecimeniji,  anil  a  qlanco 
through  the  text,  it  i^  obvioui«  that 
the  Honianeo  of  "  ViJh»roy "  (or 
*•  I'lVrrtiv,"  ai  I  limi  it  is  >pelt)  iH  a 
clo»e  iii.itatiiin  *»\  the  **  My>terie9 
of  rdulpho,"  uith  a  certain  ad- 
mixture of  llie''t'a?.tM'  lit*  ()lr;iiitt».** 
A  an. all  edition  uf  "  l'di>l[iho**  \iad 
familiar  to  my  eliiKih'i'il.  but  thi»u:;h 
one  plate  repn  >entetl  tlie  hcr>>ine 
di'tcoierihi;  "a  eorpM',  ^tn-teiied  on 
a  kinii  iif  jiiw  eoucii."  the  Irii^hten- 
ini;  puwer  lit  the  wurK  utterly  paled 
brl'-ire  tiic  aocu  iiiul.it  e<l  imrpir*  i»f 
*'  Villeriiv."  At  wii.-it  period  uf 
hi!*ti)ry  l!ie  t  vt'iit""  in  "  /indi»rf 
C'x'*lle'*    ;iri»     ^'lpp•^-e !      ii>     have 

occurred.  :«*  :i  | it  *.ifi  drliirhttully 

vaj'ie.  Traviilini;  i-:irr::i!:i'«»  and 
ctjM'ee.hiHuifs  are  lipi  hen  nf,  aMtl 
till'  hcrnine  n-.ni'  i'o:'fii'illf'« 
trailed  It-:*,  wiiieh  \iiiii!l  II  I.Ike  uh 
aN!»i^*n  lii»-  -t-TV  to  a  cninr'.iralivelv 
niixifrn  era. 

We  are.  tlun  r.ire.  rath-r  ]Hi//Ied 
furtf:*  r  nn  !•»  iin-et  vbit:i  a  coiniitiou 
of  ti..nj-*  lif.ly  appiii'.iblt'  to  tlie 
mitliili*  ajr<«.  The  a'itlt  ir  i*t*em!«  to 
Iia^e  heeiili'-.'^lv  ur  \\>Iti.iiv  Leifleeted 
c);riini<l'i^'UMl  ail  ueii  a^  al!  otiier 
prubab.htie.4.  The  male  Ci  fttumea 
in  ceiaTil  resemble  tho«e  of  ilie 
daii  of  Charles   II..  b;it  ji'imetimefl 

m 

a;ipr)acii  nearer  to  lite  Henry  Vlll. 
era ;  and  au«.u  recede  as  tor  back  as 


i' 


tho  times  of  the  Crutadera.  At 
all  timey,  they  partake  itroaplj  of 
that  hi;:h)v  adorned,  coDTcntional, 
and  tlieatrieal  character  auggestire 
of  old  eaut-end  melodramas.  The 
ladies*  dresH.Ht ill  more  inaccuratdf, 
approximates  to  the  date  when  tbe 
book  itiieif  wan  produced — durini; 
the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Hut  all  these  i neons isteucies  ara 
fully  in  accord  a  nci*  with  the  per- 
plex in  i;  mysterieji  of  Zindorf  Caatle. 
t  must  have  been  a  eharmini^  plaee 
to  revide  in.  In  addition  to  the 
skeletouH.  Khosti",  Ac,  the  innatce 
were  liable  at  any  time  to  eume  upon 
a  HtranKer  in  a  dark  cloak,  with 
hlouchcd  hat  and  black  maak,  whoee 
demeanour  was  at  least  calculated 
to  alarm  a  timid  person,  even  if  he 
did  nut  whip  out  a  daijKer  and 
pluuL'e  it  into  soroebody'a  heart 
prc-viiiiis  to  disappearini^  arateri- 
ou:>ly  through  a  spring-door.  Juat 
^ue}l  a  personage  in  one  pictura  is 
puint ini: (the  characters  in  ** Ztndorf** 
are  aUays  pointing;)  down  a  aub- 
terranean  |)asMce,  through  which  a 
lady  in  wliite  very  properlr  refi 
to  acci im pnnv  him.  Of  coi 
nunuTuus  **  iisrdeiied  ruffiana  ** 
in  till*  pay  of  tiie  iniquitous  beron. 
One  i.i  fiiurderiui;  an  unfortunate 
man  in  a  forest  so  dark  that  the 
hloiiil,   drippin:^   from   his    di 


nnai 


c-i!iie!4  nut  vhite  in  Com 
Afi««th*'r  eutH  the  throat  of  a  ladj 
in  a  condnla ;  and  throughout  the 
bi'iik  heatlle.-Mi  bmlies  lying  in  poola 
(.f  Mood  are  extremelv  oommon. 

S«*veral  numbers  are  taken  vp 
by  the  adventures  o(  (naudio  and 
M.iuriiV.  two  friends  who  paaa  aa 
in-iefinite  period  wandering  aboat 
the  vault i«,  duiii»eonP,  and  subtcr* 
ranean  pasj*ai;es  of  the  terrible 
ca<»tle,  which,  by  all  accounta,  a 
ha\e  bern  eipial  in  extent  to 
cat aro nibs  of  Ktiypt.  Uorrora  of 
all  kinds  await  the  explorer*  aft 
e  ve r>  t  u rn .  'Hi i\v  come  to  one  parw 
ticuiarly  damp  \aull,  the  flooring  of 
\%  hich  is  covered  by  a  atagnaaft 
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and  they  are  instantly  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  aquarium  of  strange 
and  loathsome  creatures ;  groans 
and  stifled  shrieks  as  of  tortured 
victims  fall  upon  their  ears,  and  the 
mouldering  walls  give  forth  the  ex- 
halations of  the  grave.  But  a  few 
extracts  from  this  portion  of  the 
book  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  its 
intense  "  horrors." 

'*  I  feel  sick  at  heart  in  this  place/' 
said  Maurice. 

"Let  us  leave  it  then,"  replied 
Claudio ;  **  we  cannot  pursue  inquiry 
furtlier  in  this  direction;  we  may 
find  some  other  opening  from  the  first 
passage." 

*'  Beware ! "  said  a  hollow  voice,which 
sounded  from  behind  them.  Claudio 
started,  and  turned  instantly  round. 
He  tried  to  pierce  the  obscurity  of  the 
passage,  and  his  heart  beat  with  excite- 
ment 

*'This  is    as    awful,"   said 

Maurice,  "as  it  is  inexplicable." 

A  dead  silence  now  ensued,  and  neither 
Claudio  nor  Maurice  moved  a  limb,  but 
Waited  in  wrapt  expectation  of  again 
hearing  some  sound  which  should  in- 
fluence their  movements ;  but,  no !  all 
was  still  save  the  monotonous  pattering 
of  the  water,  as  it  dropped  from  the  roof, 
with  a  sullen  sound,  into  the  pool  below. 

Claudio  drew  a  long  breath  as  he 
said,  •*  There  are,  indeed,  horrors  and 
mysteries  connected  with  the  castle 
of  Zindorf,  which  can  by  Heaven  alone 
be  unravelled." 

Presently  their  souls  were  again  har- 
rowed. 

*'  Hark ! "  cried  Maurice,  **  Good 
heavens!  what  sound  was  that?" 

A  sound  reached  Claudio's  ears,  like 
the  low  growling  of  some  wild  beast,  and 
be/ore  hi  could  bestow  a  thought  upon 
its  particular  character,  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  yell  so  loud  and  terrific,  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  proceeded  at  once 
from  the  mouths  of  millions  of  demons  !  " 

This  naturally  frightens  Maurice, 
so  that  he  drops  the  lamp,  and 
darkness  adds  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene ;  fortunately  Claudio  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tinder-box,  and  by  the 
hlu€  gham  of  the  match  (*'  blue 
gloom  "  is  a  fine  phrase,  full  of  ghastly 


and  sulphurous  suggestions)  he  is 
able  to  find  the  lantern  and  rekindle 
it.  The  scene  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  they  discover  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  baron's  victims,  is  ghastly 
and  repulsive  enough  to  please  even 
the  author  of  "  L'homme  qui  rit.*' 

"  The  flesh  had  rotted  from  the  bones, 
which  were  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
and  covered  with  an  unwholesome 
dampness.  The  skeleton  still  hung  to 
the  pillar,  suspended  round  the  waist 
by  an  iron  lioop,  and  the  long  bony 
fingers  were  twined  round  an  iron  chain, 
which  was  twisted  as  many  times  round 
the  fleshless  bones.  As  Claudio  and 
Maurice  continued  to  gaze  on  tlie  sad 
remains,  a  long,  slimy,  shining  reptile, 
of  a  kind  they  had  never  before  seen, 
crept  from  one  of  the  sockets  of  the 
eyes,  and  dropped  among  the  bones 
beneath." 

Over  this  "mouldering  form** 
Claudio  proceeds  to  soliloquize, 
d  la  Hamlet. 

"  Sad  emblem  of  mortality ! "  he  cried, 
.  .  .  .  "  what  schemes  may  not  have 
been  devised  within  the  hollow  cham- 
ber of  thy  now  fleshless  skull  ?  The 
smile  of  beauty  may  have  brought  sun- 
shine to  thine  heart,  which  has  resolved 
itself  into  its  elements,  and  now  forms 
but  a  portion  of  the  noxious  air  of  a 
dungeon.  Alas !  those  eyes,  which  now 
shine  no  more,  may  they  not  have  at 
one  time  flashed  >vith  celestial  fire?" 
Ac.,  &c. 

I  cannot  stay  to  quote  half  the 
unique  gems  of  expression  which 
are  scattered  through  the  400  pages 
of  "  Villeroy.*'  One  of  the  charac- 
ters has  "  an  universal  shudder 
pass  over  his  frame;*'  an  old  recluse 
IS  addressed  as  "  respectable  sire;  " 
a  villain  "  seethes  his  soul  in  crime ;  '* 
the  "  bad  baron"  is  perpetually  either 
"  turning  pale  with  guilty  terror," 
or  '*  hissing  furiously  through  hia 
clenched  teeth,"  or  ''shrieking  in 
his  excess  of  anger ; "  anon  he  puts 
on  *'  a  sneer  which  makes  him  look 
like  a  scowling  demon ;  "  and  when 
by  chance  he  finds  himself  looking 
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at  nil  ainialile,  lie  '*pau!>ei«  a  moment 
to  rrxtorr  the  habitual  Mternnr»*  of 
hu'lrmtanour;'*  but  Iiirt  companion 
ill  Kuilt  t*v(Mi  outdoL's  all  tliifton  one 
oiTH>ii»ii,  bv  a9.«uniin£:  **aii  rxpres- 
HJon  ut'  frrocity  irhirh  the  arch- 
en  f  in  li  of  uvmkind  tniyht  hare 
rnririt : 

'•  VilltToy/'  as  1  dincoviTi'il.belonpa 
to  an  o I <i- fashioned  ordrr  «»f  '*  IVnny 
AwfuU,"  wliicli  ri'flecttMi  the  (futliic 
atylt*  in  vo^ue  in  tbo  day  a  of 
Itadt-litfe.  Maturlu,  and  Monk 
J^i-witf.  Tliisi  claaa  of  narrative  ia 
now  It'HH  prevalent,  altliou^li  the 
Huiiii*  horrom,  niixt*d  with  more 
nindrrn  rlomentn,  are  iitill  n^tainrd. 
Aiii»th(T,  of  thi*9ami*  <!ate,  i;*  a  close 
imitation  of  Scott *it  **Ivanhoe/*  of 
which,  indeed,  mo^t  of  the  evrnt^ 
Bcriiijt.  and  characters  judiciiMisIy 
mixed  \%iih  thoHc  of  the  **T;iIicnian.*' 
arc  taken  alnioM  bi»ddy.  The  ad- 
vent un-i*  uf  Kitbin  Hood  pet* m  also 
a  t'.ivoiirite  Mibj-ct  with  thotie  who 
palri>ni/.e  the.*ie  cheap  .serial  fictions. 

Hilt,  abt)ve  ail,  liii;hwa\nien  hto- 
rn"» — l!ioi*e  lilci'iliniate  de«(cendanta 
of  the  ptH^nsand  romance!!  in  which 
!i\riMi,  Hulwer.  and  Ainsworth  have 
<:iven  ininittrtality  to  sublimated 
outlaws  and  ideal  feluus — are  the 
nio!it  popular. 

The  real  and  np«)cryphal  deetls 
i»f  the  ciievaiierA  of  indiii*try  who 
formerly  infected  ti.e  kamV'  high- 
way nt'ver  sivm  ti«  pall  u pun  "  IVnny 
.Awful'*  rt*adcn*.  Amon;;8t  the 
uptcifni-n^  Nuhmitted  to  me  by  the 
t>'Ki;:inalwasaportiiinofthe  fanioui 
••  Kd^reworlh  !iei«:  or,  the  Nicht- 
Kidern  uf  lln'.iiiiil.iw  llfath."  that 
iiu<-»'es'«t'iil  roma'ico  wlr.ch  had  made 
tlie  fortunes  «»f  its  pru.iucer*,  and 
b»i'o!iie  a  stanilar-l  work  In  the 
niinibfT  1  read  th"  narrative  had 
n-arhi'd  the  sevt-nti-m  luindre  1  and 
t«fntieth  pa;;e.  and  the  thousand 
afi.j  s«vinil  e'.apier.  and  uas  still  in 
th«»  l:ijj*i  tide  of  :t*  3'iienturous 
1.1-1  er— a  fact  al»nf  s;-«akiii;;  i-lo- 
O'lently  of  its  favourable  red- pt ion. 
It  IS  a  pcon'anty  of  tr.cse  fictioni 


that  they  brini;  all  the  most  no- 
torious leaders  of  felonry  upon  the 
field  at  oncf* ;  and  we  find  Jack 
Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin,  iMauJe 
Duval,  Jack  Kann.  Tom  Kins. 
Six  teen-string  Jack,  and  even  the 
fabulous  Captain  Macheath  and 
Paul  Clifford,  seeking  adventures 
in  concert,  in  detiance  not  oiilv  of 
chn>noloi;ical  possibility,  but  of 
the  unlikelihood  that  theftc  stars 
of  the  ninrky  firmament  of  crime 
would  consent  to  shine  so  ami  cab!  r 
to(;ether.  In  the  course  of  tbe 
advent un*9,  intrif^uea,  and  hair- 
brt*adth  'scapes  that  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  and  endless  succev 
sion,  these  worthies  are  brought  ia 
contact  with  all  claase*  and  coDdi« 
tions  of  men,  from  **  Kinc  George 
upon  his  throne,"  to  the  vilest  out- 
cast in  Newf^ate.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  department  of 
"  flutter  literature,'*  a«  it  lima  been 
aptly  termed,  ia  more  hamiful  than 
any  other,  since  it  paints  in  glowing 
hue*,  and  huUU  up  to  edminilioa, 
the  achievements  of  thoee  wbo 
were,  in  sober  reality,  mere  vulgar 
ruifiuns.  The  authors  seem  futlr 
aware  that  they  are  open  to  thia 
char:'e.  ns  the  follow ini;  notewi^rtky 

ar:;uTiient  in  the  *' Night -Kiders." 
«ill  show : — 

"  We  wi<«l].  if  pi^Mil>li*.  to  romhai  ia 
A  f«*w  ]iiii>4  thi-  nhjivtions  wluch  har* 
In  i-n  rui^rd  lo  niAkin^  a  hijAwmrMAa 
tin*  hi  ro  itf  n>niiiiice.  It  haa  hfM 
ur^iMt.  .im/  ififA  f'tmr  *tpp'tremt  rsan  ■. 
tliat  tin*  n.irTJtiitii  uf  snrh  itttaabe 
inridi'nis  a«  |w*rinia  to  highwrnrasras 
c;ire«*r  wmuKI  tend  ti»  make  the  tlw^ete- 
\es*  rnd'iiTiiur  to  initsip  them.  BaC 
ii  sliouM  Ik-  borne  in  mind  thai  mock 
of  thi-  itit>r«  M  of  snch  tales  ia  d««  i» 
tht>  flirt  tliut  the  hi^'liwa^maB  ia  e«Be«- 
tiAliv  a  tUn\)i  *'f  tilt'  paitt.  and  thai  Uaa 
)iii-»  -Iff!!-!!!*'!  And  thn^wa  a  gioes  owr 
bi4  espl'iit.H.  Siiri-ly  it  is  ini[ 
tliat  any  •me  c«iuld  be  ndiculooaei 
in  ill' •*«•  da\ii.  to  altrnpt  to 
tli..r  d. '  l4.'  In  fail,  tiie  btild 
uuviii.tii  h««  ''"X  t«i  b« 
a  i>|H>-i«  9  of  knii;ht  errant,  vi 
'aiiarff    tciis    !>»    r€dm§ 
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wrongs  as  he  encountered  during  his 
adventures  (?)....  It  is  not  his 
obnoxiousness  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
nor  the  crimes  of  which  he  may  have 
been  guilty,  that  rivets  the  reader's 
attention,  but  his  courage^  addresSySingle- 
mindednesif,  and  opposition  to  all  sorts 
of  oppression.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  person 
who  was  weak-mind*  d  enough  to  think 
he  could  achieve  the  feats  ascribed  to 
heroes  such  as  ours  would  be  just  as 
likely,  after  reading  some  romance  of 
chivalry,  to  don  a  suit  of  armour  and 
set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  like 
Don  Quixote.  No  one  thinks  of  stig- 
matizing as  improper  the  romances 
in  which  mailed  warriors  and  crusaders 
take  a  part,  and  yet  it  appears  to  us 
tliat  the  objection  raised  applies  to 
them  with  equal  force." 

This  is  Bpecious  reasoning,  and 
not  readily  refuted,  until  we  re-' 
member  that  the  point  of  the 
argument  lies  in  the  question,  '*  to 
what  kind  of  readers  do  such 
romances  appeal  ?  "  The  writers 
surely  cannot  hope  to  blind  them- 
selves or  others  to  this  fact.  Here 
is  another  remarkable  sentence, 
from  a  "  Penny  Awful "  which,  not 
being  a  highwayman  story,  but  a 
species  of  popular  calendar  of 
current  crime:*,  does  not  mind  ap- 
parently siding  against  its  rivals : — 

*'  The  following  account  of  a  burglary 
and  brutal  murder,  which  took  place 
during  the  same  year  as  tlie  above,  will 
give  a  yet  clearer  idea  of  the  utter  villany 
and  dastardly  cowardice  of  your  '  gal- 
lant cracksman.'  How  would  the  gold 
lace  and  cocked  hat  excuse  such  vil- 
lany as  this?  Aud  those  dashing 
heroes,  uhoss  false  adventures  fill  so 
many  books,  are  men  of  the  same 
stamp  as  these  wretches  who  perpe- 
trated the  fearful  crime  detailed  in  the 
following  report." 

But  what  can  such  paragraphic 
apologies  or  disclaimers  avail 
against  the  thousands  of  pages  of 
mischievous  matter  which  environ 
them  ?  How  can  they  weaken  the 
force  of  such  pictures  as  the  sub- 


joined   enticing  description    of  a 
"  famous  highwayman  "  ? — 

*'  Macheath  was  a  gentleman  by 
taste,  habit,  and  instinct.  His  refine- 
ment was  inherent.  He  did  nothing 
coarsely  or  offensively — nothing  in  any 
way  calculated  to  shock  or  convey  a 
disagreeable  impression.  His  smile 
was  always  winning,  his  manner  in- 
comparably graceful  The  scabbard 
of  his  sword  was  jewelled,  so  was  the 
hilt  of  the  weapon  itself.  The  long 
polished  barrels  of  his  pistols  were 
richly  chased,  the  stocks  beautifully 
set  and  graved. 

"His  dress  was  very  captivating. 
The  most  exquisite  lace  fell  softly  over 
his  wriats,  and  the  wrists  themselves 
were  white  and  round  to  feminine 
perfection.  Then,  on  the  fourtli  finger 
of  the  slim,  snowy  hand,  which  he  was 
wont  to  extend  for  the  reception  of 
such  gifts  as  travellers  chose  to  present, 
there  flashed  one  magnificent  gem — a 
red  stone  of  limpid  hght.  Altogether, 
he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  wayside 
cavalier,  just  tlie  gentleman  to  stop 
and  plunder  a  king  with  princely 
grace.' 

The  natural  effect  of  such  writing 
upon  the  class  of  readers  appealed 
to  by  **  Penny  Awfuls  '*  would  be  a 
deep  admiration,  if  not  a  desire  to 
emulate  these  brilliant  and  dashing 
heroes,  and  an  impression  that  sucn 
a  gorgeous  and  dazzling  exterior 
must  in  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to 
atone  for  a  career  of  deadly  crimes. 

Far  less  demoralizing,  but  equally 
misleading  to  the  mind,  are  such 
stories  as  the  O'Biginal's  serial  of 
"  Young  King  Crusoe ;  or,  the  Boy 
Bover  of  the  Pacific."  The  charms 
of  "  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave,*' 
under  adventurous  circumstances, 
are  seldom  lost  upon  bovs,  espe- 
cially English  boys,  and  ^'  ttobinson 
Crusoe,"  an  early  friend  of  us  all, 
is  not  only  himself  immortal,  but 
lives  in  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  imitators.  Defoe's 
great  romance  owed  its  charm  to 
a  close  following  of  nature,  if  not 
of  actual  facts,  but  its  cheap  proto- 
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Ivprn  nre  altogether  wild  and  out- 
rn^t'ouK,  representing  thingit  as  thej 
niv  wot,  and  never  could  be. 

**  Young  King  Crusoe "  com- 
n^enoes  with  a  wreck,  whereby  the 
hero  is  cast  ashore — of  course,  alone, 
AB  all  but  heroes  inevitably  perish 
on  these  occasions — upon  one  of 
the  **  ten  thousand  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,*'  where  he  shifts 
for  himself  after  the  fashion  of  his 
immortal  predecessor.  The  island, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, proves  to  be  **  one  in 
ten  thousand,"  in  a  double  sense; 
for  besides  being  of  most  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  fertility,  it 
teems  with  animal  life  to  an  extent 
surpassing  anything  on  record. 
Not  only  do  monkeys,  snakes, 
parrots,  *^  and  such  small  deer," 
abound,  but  crocodiles,  gorillas, 
lions,  tigers,  peccaries,  zebras,  tapirs, 
and  bears  of  enormous  size,  while 
the  coasts  are  infested  with  sharks 
and  other  creatures  very  like  whales 
— which,  indeed,  prove  to  be  such. 
How  all  these  creatures  came  to  be 
in  a  small  and  remote  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
cieve,  unless  it  be  presumed  that 
some  enterprising  but.  mistaken 
person  had  at  some  time  or  other 
imported  a  menagerie  there.  This 
is  the  more  probable  as  the  animals 
seem  to  have  been  collected  from 
different  quarters  of  the  globe. 
But  the  question  how  they  had 
contrived  to  find  subsistence  in 
such  clotfe  quarters  without  the 
weaker  races  at  least  being  exter- 
minated by  the  stronger,  or  killed 
by  starvation,  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. At  all  events,  being 
there,  they  were  likely  to  interfere 
a  great  deal  with  the  comfort  of  any 
merely  human  emigrant ;  and  so, 
indeed,  they  did  in  the  present  case, 
for  scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
our  gallant  Crusoe  (who  appears  to 
be  about  fourteen  years  of  age)  com- 
ing into  violent  contact  with  some 
of  them.     But  he  never  gets  killed, 


and  very  rarely  wounded.  A  single 
blow  from  his  cutlass  is  always 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  a  lion  or  a 
gorilla — or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
I  suppose,  a  whale  or  an  elephant. 
At  one  time  he  was  "  Aloni:  in 
THE  Wild  Bea^sts'  Lair  "  (this 
is  printed  in  capitals),  where, 
"  gathered  around  the  cave,  were 
the  fierce  denizens  of  the  adjacent 
forest — the  terrible-looking  puma, 
the  sleek  but  deadly  jaguar,  were 
there  in  every  size  and  age,*'  all  of 
which  attack  the  young  adventurer, 
who,  however,  manages  to  get  off 
with  his  life.  The  constant  recur- 
rence of  these  surprisingly  narrow 
escapes  let  me  into  one  important 
secret  in  the  construction  of"  Penny 
Awfuls.*'  Your  hero  must  bear  a 
charmed  life.  Ever  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  he  never  oversteps  it, 
and  rescue  arrives  at  the  nick  of  time 
with  mathematical  certainty.  In 
like  manner,  the  hero's  friends  and 
sweethearts  are  rescued  by  him  or 
by  each  other.  In  short,  all  foes 
and  obstacles,  however  formidable 
they  may  appear  at  the  time,  are  to 
the  favoured  youth  like  so  many 
ninepins  which  are  set  up  for  the 
sole  object  of  being  knocked  down 
again.  The  O'Eiginal  told  me  that 
he  once,  by  mistake,  killed  a  favour- 
ite hero,  causing  a  "  row  *'  with  the 
publishers  and  many  angry  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  **  millions  of 
readers,"  and  was  obliged  to  resus- 
citate him  in  the  next  number,  after 
he  had  had  his  skull  cleft  in  two 
with  a  tomahawk,  and  been  thrown 
down  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high. 
This  mischance,  which  would  have 
been  irremediable  in  a  narrative  of 
more  sober  cast,  was  easily  got  over 
in  the  "  Penny  Awful,"  where  it 
became  only  one  in  a  thousand 
improbabilities,  just  a  little  more 
improbable  than  the  rest.  The 
veracious  chronicler  had  only  to 
write : — 

*'  He  sank  to  rise  no  more  ! — so,  at 
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least,  it  seemed  to  his  relentless  foes; 
but  was  every  spark  of  life  really  ex- 
tinct in  tliat  gallant  breast  ?  No,  thank 
heaven !  When  drawn  from  the  dark 
waters  of  the  lake,  he  was  exhausted, 
senseless,  and  bleeding,  hut  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come/" 

The  •*  Boy  Rover"  's  after  exist- 
ence on  the  wonderful  island  is 
diversified  by  the  advent  of  can- 
nibals, and  of  an  old  sailor  who 
becomes  his  companion.  This  con- 
ventional character  has,  of  course, 
an  aptitude  for  "spinning  yarns,** 
and  for  ingeniously  improving  the 
comforts  of  Cruaoe-life.  He  has 
also  a  deep  practical  knowledge  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  the  characteristics  of  different 
countries,  for  there  is  always  a  vast 
amount  of  natural  (  ?)  history  and 
geography  in  these  adventurous 
stories,  which  would  be  instructive 
if  it  were  in  any  instance  correct. 
Ourjivreuilo  hero  manages,  single- 
handed,  to  rescue  a  certain  beautiful 
savage  from  the  claws  first  of  a 
couple  of  lions,  and  next  from  a 
whole  tribe  of  cannibals.  This 
leads  to  the  introduction  of  another 
conventional  character  indispen- 
sable in  stories  of  this  kind — the 
**  Indian  Maiden  ** — so  called,  to 
whichever  of  the  dark  races  she 
may  belong.  She  is  a  creature  at 
once  savage  and  refined,  whose 
manners  and  appearance  are  those 
of  an  English  lady  masquerading 
as  Pocahontas.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  savages  in  these  wild 
romances,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  the  scene  is  laid,  invariably 
talk  after  the  fashion  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  North  American  Indians. 
Communication  between  them  and 
the  white  adventurers  is  established 
with  surprising  quickness.  We  are 
told  that  *'  the  old  sailor,  to  he  ready 
for  any  emergency^  began  to  teacn 
our  hero  the  Indian  language,  such 
as  is  spoken  by  the  various  tribes 
of  North,  South,  and  Central 
America,"  conveying  the  idea  that 


one  language  not  only  serves  for 
all  that  extensive  region,  but  is 
also  understood  in  the  "  ten  thou- 
sand islands  of  the  South  Pacific.*' 

Afterwards  the  "young  King 
Crusoe  **  extends  his  'travels 
throughout  all  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes— even  as  far  as  the  North 
Pole,  meeting  with  pirates,  slavers, 
wrecks,  waterspouts,  and  ships  on 
fire ;  in  short,  encountering  adven- 
tures without  end,  and,  ere  he  is 
yet  a  man,  going  through  more 
perils  and  excitements  than  a  ve- 
teran of  eighty. 

Amid  all  the  amusement  that 
may  be  caused  by  applying  a  cri- 
tical test  to  these  preposterous 
fabrications,  we  should  never  forget 
the  serious  objections  there  are 
against  their  moral  tendency.  Sim- 
ply absurd  and  puerile  to  adult 
readers  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
they  may  be  powerful  for  harm  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninstructed  juve- 
nility for  whom  they  are  mostly 
written.  From  immorality  —  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  term, 
as  commonly  used  —  the  "Penny 
Awful  '*  is  generally  free,  although 
licentious  scenes,  incidents,  and 
suggestions  are  sometimes  to  be 
found.  But,  in  other  respects,  and 
mainly  by  instilling  in  the  youthful 
mind  an  antagonism  to  law  and 
order,  and  the  duties  of  everyday 
life ;  by  exciting  vain  expectations, 
and  false  notions  of  life,  and  giv- 
ing highly-coloured  pictures  with 
neither  the  value  of  truth  nor  the 
refining  power  of  poetic  romance, 
their  effect  cannot  but  be  baneful. 
Whether  the  "  Penny  Awful  "  be  a 
highwayman  story,  likely  to  lead  a 
boy  to  turn  amateur  robber,  or  a 
Crusoe  storv,  calculated  to  make 
him  run  away  to  sea  in  the  hope  of 
encountering  pirates  and  savages, 
or  a  ghost  and  murder  story,  awak- 
ening nervous  or  superstitious  feel- 
ings, it  is,  to  say  the  least,  far  from 
wholesome  reading.  All  the  quali- 
ties which  romance  should  hold  up 
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to  the  emulation  (»f  youth,  stead- 
fas*  tiicri  9.  cuura^r,  jji'iienjsity,  prc- 
M*nco  <if  niiiiii  in  i):ii)i;it.  and  an 
a(lvt*nturoui  spirit  in  a  rii^lit  oaufio, 
can  be  powerfully  I'l'-mplifieti  witli- 
out  making  the  hern  tithera  ft-Ion 
or  a  eompnnion  of  fclonn ;  and  the 
wondiTH  (  f  nature  are  nullieient  in 
theniM-Ivcii  witlidut  di!*tt)rtiii;;  ueo- 
graphy  and  zooln^y  into  ziondeniie. 

The  vai«t  amount  of  Buch  dele- 
tcrinuii  fietitin  pmduced  of  lato 
joani,  and  the  fart  that,  by  tiie 
Tcry  manner  (»f  its  pubiioation,  it.i 
circulation  niu^^t  be  extensive,  and 
its  cfft'CtH  powerful  and  iiiiniediate, 
makes  tiii.^t  subject  one  of  serious 
mportance.  Wr  c:inn<it  dt»ubt  that 
we  havr  lien*  an  evil  of  cunsider- 
able  n)a;;nitude.  for  which  a  reuiCilv 
is  urgently  n«'eded.  Tlif  law  has 
evidi'Utly  no  powi-r  to  ^ttlp  it.  cr  to 
dt*cide  precii«ely  h«»w  far  it  u*  cal- 
culatc«l  to  deprave  the  miiuls  nf 
reader*.  It  is  UMdes-t  tn  castt  the 
eittire  blame  upun  such  pi  ^^uns  ai 
the  O'KiLiiual,  vihn  viritv  tiiily  to 
live.  viht>M*  soil-  care  in  tu  suit  tiuir 
market,  whether  tht*  mond  results 
be  ^oiitj  or  hn«i.  and  nhi*  art*  npialiy 
readv  to  writi-  M-niu>n!<  if  that  Mould 
ser\e  thnr  turn  bi-ttt-r.  Nor  can 
We  e\en  tl.mw  thr  fUtire  oiius 
upon  the  puhli^l.rnt  or  prij-rtont 
of  such  tra''hj  ctiuipusitiuus,  for.  in 


an  a^e  when  literature  i«  dealt 
with  so  completely  in  a  commrr- 
cial  spirit,  wlitiii  even  relitfioua 
publications  are  ni»t  abore  makini; 
trienda  with  the  '*  Mammon  uf  un- 
ri;;hteousness,"  it  would  be  unrrm- 
sonable  to  expect  tho  lower  claMra 
of  literary  traders  to  be  orrr- 
scrupulous.  As  lonf;  aa  a  lart*e 
and  paying  public  can  be  ubtaiuc>i 
fi>r  them,  '*  IVnny  Awfula  **  will 
be  produced.  Nor  should  we  era- 
sun*  the  readers  for  their  depraved 
ta.ste.  for  whicli,  indeed,  cousider- 
inf*  that  in  most  cases  no  other 
has  eriT  been  fostered  in  them, 
they  rather  dt-MTve  pity.  The  only 
clTfctual  renuMJy  lies  in  the  spread 
of  rducation,  not  onlv  iu  ita  usrtul 
and  intellectual,  but  in  ita  purely 
imaf;inative  brunches.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  national  benefit  if 
then*  VI ere  to  aris4*  some  oripnal 
p'niuH.  uith  a  power  of  writing 
t<>r  the  nia!>s«-s  in  such  a  manner 
aH  to  >wi'ep  away  the  whole  cata* 
lo^ue  of  horrors,  crimes,  and  ui^ 
Mliolcpome  excitements  iu  whick 
they  at  pn'sent  delight,  and  aub- 
btituti*  sometliing  which  should 
tMuihine  the  fascinations  of  tbe 
*'  I'i'i.ny  Avifui  '*  with  aiihervnce  to 
truth  and  natun*.  and  evince  both 
a  healthy  imagination  and  a  •oun4 
nHTal  purpose. 
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Francis  Bacon  und  seine  Nach- 
folger.  VonKunoFifcher.  London: 
Williams  &  ^orgate,  1875.— 
Several  important  German  works 
on  English  subjects  have  lately 
appeared  in  this  country.  The 
venerable  Professor  Banke,  whose 
**  Histonr  of  the  Popes  '*  was  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  Macaulay 's  brilliant 
essays  some  forty  years  ago,  has 
again  been  introduced  to  English 
readers  by  a  translation  of  his 
*•  History  of  England,"  principally 
in  the  seventeenth  century — a  work 
founded  on  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  best  authorities,  and  placing 
an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  true 
light.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
.Maetzner's  **  English  Grammar : 
Methodical,  Analytical,  and  His- 
torical," which  far  surpasses,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  any  treatise 
on  our  language  by  a  native  writer. 

Another  specimen  of  that  breadth 
of  view,  depth  of  research,  and 
elaborate  accuracy  of  detail  for 
which  German  authors  are  so  re- 
nowned, is  supplied  by  the  work 
before  us,  which  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy,  by  a  writer  who  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  highest  author- 
ities on  that  subject  in  Germany. 
His  object  is  to  present  a  compact 
view  ot  the  origin  and  development 
of  modern  experimental  philosophy 
in  this  country.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  are  devoted  to 
Bacon*8  life  and  philosophy,  the 
remainder  to  succeeding  writers 
who  carried  out  his  principles  in 
various  directions,  namely  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Dr.  Fischer  justly  observes,  that 
systems  of  philosophy  are  closely 
connected  with  the   life  and   cha- 


racter of  their  authors.  Leibnits, 
with  his  constitutional  temperament, 
could  not  have  produced  the  philo- 
sophy of  Spinoza,  nor  Bacon  that 
of  Descartes.  Hence,  to  enter  fully 
into  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  de- 
sirable, if  not  necessary,  to  know 
something  of  his  life.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Fischer 
should  make  any  addition  to  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  But  if 
he  has  not  done  this,  he  has  at  least 
made  the  best  use  of  all  the  latest 
information  placed  within  his  reach, 
particularly  the  complete  edition 
of  Bacon  by  Spedding  and  Ellis. 
While  he  does  not  enter  at  any 
great  length  into  the  details  of 
Bacon's  life,  he  has  seized  upon  the 
salient  features,  and  represented 
them  with  a  thoughtful  accuracy 
beyond  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  foreigner. 

In  discussing  Bacon's  conduct 
and  character,  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
the  extremes  into  which  previous 
writers  have  fallen.  He  is  neither 
a  blind  partisan  nor  a  fierce  op- 
ponent, but  shows  more  of  the 
impartial  consideration  of  a  judge 
than  the  special  pleading  of  an  ad- 
vocate. He  holds  no  brief  either 
for  or  against  Bacon,  like  Montague 
and  Dixon  on  the  one  band,  and 
Macaulay  and  Campbell  on  the 
other.  Perhaps,  if  anything,  he  is 
apt  to  be  too  lenient  in  his  judg- 
ments, partly  from  an  amiable 
sympathy  with  human  weakness,, 
and  partly  from  an  unwilliugnesa 
to  admit  the  compatibilitv  of  in- 
tellectual greatness  with  moral 
imperfection.  To  represent  the* 
same  man  as  the  roost  exalted 
philosopher  and  statesman,  and 
also  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
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wortlilesii  charactiT:*.  ungrateful 
aii'l  faUe  in  frir'nii^'iip.  icarrviiir; 
for  inonpy,  ftcnitt'  in  |iarlinniont, 
an<i  rnrrupl  a>  a  j"ll!<*.  jtimiis*  xn 
liini  like  painting  a  nioniiter  imt 
foul  111  ill  natun*.  Yrt  it  i.*  waroelv 
po^HJblc  to  p-a«l  the  fnrlt  which  he 
relate^  of  liacnn  with-mt  bein:; 
fiirceil  tn  the  e(iTiclu9>i"ii  that,  after 
all,  Tope'ii  <le*tcri))tinii  of  liirn  n* 
*'the  •;realef»t,  liri^hteM,  iiieatieiit 
of  niankiiid  '*  is  nt^t  po  far  from 
the  truth  nn  it  i^  the  f:i!*hion  now- 
a-tjayfl  to  repre»ent.  A  mi  purely 
liintory  an<i  every-'  ay  life  furnish 
only  itM)  ample  pronf,  that  then*  is 
iit»  ni'<i*:*!«ary  coimeetinn  between 
iiitrllect  .al  emiiit'iioe  and  ni«iral 
€ieelleiHV. 

Co!i!iiilerin^  the  man  to  he  in 
a  ^'reat  moa^ture  tlit*  prmlurt  nf 
the  :i;;i*  in  wliirh  he  iive«.  Dr. 
Fi!*rlier  eommence't  t'le  life  of 
Haeon  with  a  hrift  il'-^eriptinn  ot' 
the  i»tate  of  Hi»olety  in  the  time  <if 
Kiix:i!M-th.  lie  pt«int!«  oht  that  thi* 
ocr}e!*iai«tical  ref«irmatitin  wnn  eoni- 
pleirti,  nothin;*  nn»re  biiui:  re- 
quin*ti  than  to  maintain  it  in- 
tact from  fiH's  without  or  ili'jien- 
pinnn  uithin.  Tlte  pulitirnl  emi- 
dition  t'f  Kml'1:uii1  w:ii«  iniiepirably 
bt)un<i  up  witli  it*«  relijimi.  anil 
both  Willi  thr  life  .'iimI  :iu!)ii>nty 
<»f  ll:i'  t^uei-n,  wiin-e  p-iiiey  wa** 
0(in'«tan*.  !v  ilireeteil  ncnui^t  tlie 
<*nernii"»  I'f  l'ri>te!«t:iiitiMii  h  'th  a' 
bi'nti*  an<i  ahrnaH.  an>i  a•;aln^t  everv 
attf-mpl  uhieh  thre.'iti-nrd  the  Ma- 
!»i]itv  ami  uiiitormitv  I  f  the  Kni:li'«h 
<'hiri'li 

ii^eihtellei'tual  r<>n(iitiiin of  Km;- 
lami  utiihT  r.l:/:ihi*th  xta-*  oni*  iif  rt*. 
iii.-irk.'thli- aetnitv  an<l  *  ri"^'ri'i«'«.  At 
thi-  time  of  the  \i.'t*»r\  of  th»"  IvlI- 
lj*r.  ilift  I'Vi'r  thi"  S|  .in'.'h  Arniula 
-  whii-h  Dr.  Fidi.-l.iT  n"t  inaptly 
C'Tiipiire-*  with  t!ie  tnumpli  «'t  the 
<ir>  f  k-«  ••\»'r  thf  IVr?iin'«  at  SahiniM 
— >i..'iii*piMri'  IiikI  ri'fi'ii.eisei  il  l.i«* 
itiir;..>r(.ii  I  ari'f'f  n«  a  iir:i!n!iti«t.  nn«l 
li.n'i*:!     it'i  ■|li-!i  il    hi"«    prrj  :»rit»iry 

•iie.-*  at  tira^'i  IjiI:.      Th'*   know- 


le.Ije  of  nnti«]uitv  had  alreadr  been 
ineiirpi<rate<l  with  English  culture  ; 
tilt*  (jueen  hernelf  undervtood  the 
c!:i!«!*ieal  lan^runcpf ,  and  iipoke  Ijatin 
— in  fact,  the  KenaiMance  ha«i  be- 
come the  ta'^te  and  frnhion  of  the 
ai;e.  The  boldoj^t  discoveren  acroMi 
the  Athintic  were  no  longer  Span- 
iard h  and  Portu^ueM*,  but  Kngliab- 
nifii.  Knirland  wan  aI«o  foremost 
in  peientific  disicnverv.  Thus  all 
circum^tnnce!*  combined  in  this  aj^ 
and  country  tn  favour  the  riae  of  a 
rew  philfMophr.  A  ^rt-at  religiooa 
nndintellectuni  revolution  had  taken 
pi. ice,  to  ufidemtand  the  nature  and 
cau!*e  of  whii-h,  and  from  this  in- 
pi::ht  crcat«*  a  reformat  ion  in  philcv 
m>phy  Fuited  to  the  time,  vaa 
l}:if*on*!i  ureat  tasik,  his  inMtaurmiio 
wn*jnn,  which  was  to  be  the  work  of 
hi.'*  life. 

The  world  in  advanced  bj  dia- 
c« ►Verier.  wh?ch  an*  themneUea  im- 
]Hi««ihle  without  inventions.  With- 
out the  inventiiin  of  printing,  there 
ci»nl<l  hive  htM*n  no  difTution  of 
ancient  literature,  no  renaiaaanee, 
no  modern  culture,  no  control  orer 
the  power?*  i>f  nature.  Without 
the  compa4>(  there  could  hare  been 
fin  nn\ii;atii>n  acront  the  Atlantic, 
III!  di<i-'overv  I  if  a  neir  world.  He, 
therefon*.  who  would  brini;  philo* 
Hophy  into  hiirmony  with  the  time, 
niuxt  inculcate  the  teni|N*r  of  mind 
and  l;iy  flown  the  nile«  beat  fitted 
!••  prumote  invention  and  diacoTenr. 
How-  iiiu«t  one  think  and  investigate 
ill  nrder  to  invent  and  discorer? 
'J'hi«  ill  th<-  fundamental  qoeation. 
ill'  who  S4il Yen  thin, raises  philoaophj 
to  the  h«-i:;ht  fif  the  time,  and  also 
th"  impttiM*  tiiwarda  inventions  and 
diM*«»«i'ri«-«  t't  the  height  of  philcv 
p'  I'hy.  I'll  14  is  what  Bacon  under* 
tiitik.  and  br::au  to  do.  at  an  age 
he!t>re  the  bu«iiieiis  of  life  absorbed 
hi«  attentiiMi.  lie  did  not  leek  to 
nmke  any  particular  invention  or 
iii«i-i»ver\.  h-jt  rather  to  eonttmct  a 
nt-w  phr'ii<t.>ph\  which  might  lead 
!•!  fresh  imeiitioufl  and  diseort 
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It  is  necessary  to  understand  and 
bear  in  mind  this  object  of  Bacon's, 
if  one  would  avoid  blaming  him  for 
not  doing  what  he  did  not  intend 
or  attempt. 

Dr.  Fischer  gives  a  succinct  but 
sufficient  account  of  Bacon's  family 
connections,  his  college  course,  his 
travel  in  France,  his  studies  at  Gray's 
Ian,  his  parliamentary  career,  his 
unsuccessful  applications  for  pro- 
fessional appointments,  and  his  re- 
lations with  Essex,  which  form, 
perhaps,  a  fouler  blot  on  his  reputa- 
tion than  the  judicial  delinquencies 
for  which  he  was  condemned.  Essex 
had  been  to  Bacon  a  generous 
patron,  sparing  no  effort  to  promote 
his  interest,  even  at  the  risK  of  his 
own.  Yet  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial  for  high  treason.  Bacon  not 
only  appeared  as  counsel  against 
him,  but  conducted  the  case  with 
more  than  needful  harshness,  repre- 
senting Essex's  conduct  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  and  comparing  him 
to  Pisistratus  and  Henry  of  Guise. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
even  blackened  his  memory  after 
his  execution,  in  a  "  declaration  " 
which  he  drew  up  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Queen.  He  himself  seems 
to  have  thought  this  proceeding 
needed  some  apology,  and  accord- 
ingly issued  one  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  blame  upon 
others.  He  had  written  the  "  de- 
claration,'* he  said,  not  as  an  author, 
but  as  a  secretary  from  dictation, 
it  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  Queen's  council,  and  so  much 
altered  that  nothing  but  the  style 
was  his.  Lastly,  the  Queen  had 
read  it  word  for  word,  and  even 
blamed  him  for  using  the  phrase, 
"  ray  Lord  of  Essex,"  instead  of 
simply  "  Essex,"  or  "  the  late  Earl 
of  Essex." 

Dr.  Fischer  rightly  says  this 
defence  is  worse  than  none,  and 
asks  why  Bacon  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  a  tool  by  putting  his 
pen  to  a  document  which  he  did 


not  acknowledge  as  his  own,  and 
which  could  not  but  awaken  public 
indignation  against  himp  "Set  he 
afterwards  endeavours  to  show  that 
Bacon's  conduct  in  the  matter  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  generally  repre- 
sented. "  We  must  be  careful,"  he 
says,  **  not  to  form  too  lofty  a  con- 
ception of  the  friendshp  between 
Essex  and  Bacon.  It  was  not  of 
such  an  ideal  character  as  that 
between,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  but 
simply  such  as  exists  between  a 
lord  and  an  advocate,  a  patron  and 
his  protigi.  Their  connection  was, 
for  the  most  part,  fouuded  upon 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  ser- 
vices, in  which  Bacon  had  so 
completely  done  his  part  by  render- 
ing advice  and  assistance,  as  to 
be  released  from  all  obligation  of 
gratitude  to  Essex.  He  had  not  to 
reproach  himself  with  any  treachery 
or  dishonour.  He  bad,  as  long  and 
as  much  as  he  could,  promoted 
the  Earl's  interest,  according  to 
the  best  of  bis  judgment,  and  with 
the  best  intentions.  Nor  could 
Essex  have  had  better  advice  than 
he  gave  him,  yet  he  would  not 
follow  it,  and  the  consequence  was 
his  destruction. 

''There  is  no  doubt  Bacon  was 
fully  and  rightly  convinced  of 
Essex's  treason.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  at  once  more  humane 
and  more  honourable  for  him  to 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  former  friend,  even  at 
bis  own  risk,  and  certainly  to  have 
abstained  from  attacking  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  after  his  death, 
merely  to  please  the  Queen.  Had 
Bacon  been  an  idealist  in  friend- 
ship, and  a  model  of  devotion  to 
the  State,  we  might  suppose  he 
found  himself  involved  in  a  conflict 
between  his  duty  to  the  State  and 
friendship,  and  fulfilled  the  former, 
as  being  necessary.  But  he  was 
no  Pylades  in  friendship,  and  no 
Cato  in  civic  virtue.  The  conflict 
was  not  of  this  nature.     In  favour 
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of  Y,*»ei  there  w.*i«  a  regard  for 
thrir  foniirr  cohnf*i*tioii,  and  public 
O|iiiion;  n^ninst  liiiiu  ISncoirH  pe  rsua- 
Bloii  uf  his  treason,  iiini  the  wish  to 
pleriM'  tlji»  QiiiMMi.  These  Inst  two 
liirtufiiccs  prt'vailrd,  niid  decided 
his  n  in  I  i  net.  Tlie  worhi  lins  over- 
e!>tini.itiMi  his  ohli^aticn  to  I'Issex 
as  a  trirnd.  nnd  either  not  known 
or  nndervaliii'd  liis  persuasion  of 
hift  in-aTioii  ;  and,  eonsequentlvi  lias 
too  »e\erflv  eondetnned  him  as 
haviiij^  hetmyed  liis  friend  out  of 
nuTf  seltUhness,  whieh  is  not  to 
hv  wondered  ;it,  con^ide^in^  that 
friendship  i^  :i,ways  nuin*  popular 
than  olu-dsi  nri-  tn  the  State." 

Such  i"*  llr.  Fischer's  line  of 
defeni-<*.  We  i*annot  pretend  to 
say  it  appears  satisfactory  to  n«, 
but  it  is,  at  any  nite,  not  so 
unrc:tSiiniI>lo  as  Mr.  Ilepworth 
l>ixon's.  This  writi*r  maintains 
that  Macnn  was  under  no  ohli^atiitn 
of  frirnd»l)ip  to  Fsm'X,  whose  zral 
in  his  l»eiialf,  Inin^  uncontndled 
by  diMTetioii,  linil  rather  injuriHl 
than  bi'i.etited  iiiin  ;  as  if  the  value 
of  frit'iaUhip  dtpended,  not  on 
purity  uf  i:tuti\e.  but  on  !*uceessful 
re>uU.  l>ixon  evi-n  ^oes  mi  far 
:is  to  question  tlie  generosity  uf 
Kssex*!>  niuti\e,  ai.d  explains  his 
«tr>rtt4  f..r  Harun's  aiivaneentent  a!« 
literally  payn  ent  for  profes^^ional 
servue:*,  Hliieh  Imh  extrava^anee 
had  reiidered  hini  incapable  uf 
requittiii;  in  any  othrr  way,  firuet- 
tin^  that  ISacon  hi(n^elf  extoU  the 
I-Iari's  liberality,  and  acknovi ledges 
ha^iii*;  ri-ct-i\eit  a  valuable  estate 
from  iiim. 

I:i  discu«sin^  Haoni/s  fill  from 
his  h!:»h  e*tatr,  Dr.  I'lfMrher  j;i*es 
full,  tut  lit  t  undue,  wei:;ht  to  the 
extciiuat:ii:r  circunistani*«-s  mbich 
hare  bt-m  ur::i*d  in  his  behalf,  lie 
agrees  with  lhi'«r  nho  ascribe  the 
attack  ma'ie  u;  i*ii  him  to  |H*rsonaI 
hostility  and  b.k«e  malif;nitv,  and 
acquit  iiim  I'f  corruptiun  in  the 
adiiiin:9( ration  **(  juitn-e,  though  it 
eannnt  he  denied  that  he  n-cvived 


gifts  from  suitors — an  abuse  which* 
however  deserving  of  condemnation , 
was  no  more  chargeable  upon  him 
than  upon  his  predecessors  in  office, 
and  the  public  life  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  At  the  same  time, 
he  objects  to  Dixon*s  plea  that, 
while  Bacon  was  Chancellor  for 
four  years,  and  pronounced  more 
than  seven  thtiusand  dt^cisions,  only 
twentv  cases  cuuld  be  established 
against  him,  and  those  all  in  tlie 
first  half  of  his  Chancellorship. 
The  true  defence*  is,  that  the  gifts 
were,  according  to  the  bad  cuvtom 
of  the  time,  rather  a  kind  of  fees, 
rendered  excusable  bv  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of  the  salary  attachetl  to 
lUcon's  fdlice,  than  bribes  to  in- 
fluence his  judgments.  Although 
Haci>n  was  tullv  alive  to  the  evil 
t«*ndency  of  the  practice,  and  in 
his  plans  for  the  reformat  ion  ot 
the  law  and  public  offices,  had 
pri'vided  for  its  extinction ;  yet, 
iia\ing  once  indulged  in  it,  be 
could  nut  refrain  from  going  on, 
especially  an  it  ministered  to  his 
exces.ii\e  fon4lnesH  for  ci»stly  splen- 
dour— a  weakness  so  strangely  at 
\arianct*  uiih  his  intelUvtual  great- 
ness, that  hasty  theorists  might  be 
disposed  to  pronounce  the  union 
of  the  two  in  the  same  |>eraou  a 
monstrous  impossibility,  if  history 
did  not  prove  it  a  reality. 

Dr.  Fischer  gives  an  account  of 
H.iioirs  numerous  works,  and  de- 
\«»tes  about  half  the  present  roluiiie, 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  to  au 
e\hnii^ti\e  and  masterly  discussion 
C'f  his  phili»sophy.  lie  shows  a 
t!i«>piui:h  grasp  of  its  priuriplei>. 
and  a  remarkable  power  of  sya* 
teiiialic  expo>itiun.  liis  lucid  order 
ot  arrangement  iMnibines  with  his 
accuracy  of  thought  and  cleameM 
of  ex  pre*  Ml  Ml  to  facilitate  com  pre* 
hens  ion  and  prevent  miseunct*ption. 
lie  describes  Bacun's  idulosophj  ns, 
like  himM'ir,  practical  in  aim  and 
spirit.  At  thf  »ame  ti:ue  he  objects 
tu  Macaulay's  representation  of  iti 
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practical  character  in  bis  brilliant 
but  unsound  essay  on  the  subject. 

According  to  Macaulaj,  philo- 
Rophj  ought  to  be  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  philosophy.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  practical,  in  the 
latter  theoretical.  Of  the  former 
he  cannot  speak  highly  enough, 
nor  too  contemptuously  of  the 
latter.  In  his  sense,  the  Baconian 
philosophy  is  practical,  and  all  pre- 
vious philosophy,  especially  the 
ancient,  theoretical.  But  in  this 
9ense  there  never  has  been  any 
practical  philosophy  in  the  world, 
for  there  never  has  been  any  philo- 
sophy which  had  its  origin  in  so- 
called  practical  interests  only,  and 
not  also  in  philosophical  considera- 
tions :  nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
theoretical  philosophy  in  the  world, 
for  there  never  has  been  any  which 
had  not  some  human  want,  and 
consequently  a  practical  interest, 
for  its  motive. 

Even  granting  that  the  value  of 
a  theory  depends  upon  its  practical 
i)tility,  who  is  to  decide  about  the 
utility  ?  Is  everything  useful  which 
serves  for  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants?  If  there  are  wants  in 
human  nature  which  demaud  satis- 
faction, and  which,  if  not  satisfied, 
render  life  a  burden;  is  not  that 
practical  which  satisfies  these  wants  ? 
If  there  are  some  which  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  knowledge,  and 
consequently  by  theoretical  con- 
templation, is  this  theory  not  use- 
ful P  Must  it  not  be  so,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  thorough-going 
utilitarian?  It  way  well  be,  that 
human  nature  has  more  wants  than 
the  utilitarian  is  disposed  to  allow 
or  able  to  conceive,  and  that  what 
he  calls  theoretical  philosophy  ap- 

Eears  useless  to  him,  simply  necause 
is  idea  of  man  is  too  narrow  and 
too  shallow.  So  long  as  the  desire 
of  knowledge  stirs  within  us,  so 
long  must  we  aim  at  the  truly 
practical  object  of  attaining  to  a 
knowledge  of  all  things,  even  of 


those  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  our  physical  welfare. 

As  long  as  religion,  art,  and 
science  actually  exist  as  parts  of 
an  intellectual  creation  beside  the 
physical — an  ideal  world  correspond- 
ing to  and  contemporaneous  with 
the  material — men  will  feel  a  desire 
to  study  these  things  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  the  senses ;  in  other 
words,  they  will  be  under  a  practical 
necessity  to  enlighten  and  improve 
their  minds  by  theoretical  culture. 
To  reject  all  theory  which  does  not 
immediately  affect  practical  life, 
is  to  ignore  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  urgent  aspirations  of 
our  nature.  Bacon  had  too  enlarged 
and  exalted  a  conception  of  the 
human  mind  thus  to  limit  the 
range  of  its  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion. He  rejected  no  theory  except 
that  which  impeded  true  knowledge. 
He  may  have  pronounced  ancient 
philosophy  to  be  unpractical,  and 
added  force  to  this  summary  con- 
demnation by  creating  modern 
philosophy,  but  it  is  at  once 
erroneous  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time  to  uphold  Bacon's 
judgment  at  the  present  day,  and, 
under  cover  of  his  authority,  to 
make  war  upon  all  theory. 

Bacon's  philosophy,  like  all  philo- 
sophy, was  from  its  very  nature 
nothing  but  theory,  it  was  the 
theory  of  the  inventive  process. 
Bacon  did  not  make  any  great 
discovery,   and   so  far  was  not  a 

Eractical  philosopher ;  but  he  esta- 
lished  principles  and  laid  down 
rules  to  facilitate  discovery.  He 
did  not  seek  to  limit  or  restrain 
theory,  but  rather  to  encourage 
and  extend  it  beyond  its  previous 
range.  With  all  his  practical  re- 
gard for  utility  is  mingled  a  pas- 
sionate thirst  for  knowledge,  to  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  would  put  no 
Dounds,  no  pillars  of  Hercules,  as 
he  said.  His  practical  standard 
was  not  that  of  mere  bodily  comfort 
and  convenience,  but    all    human 
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AdvanUge,  of  which  knowledge  for 
iU  own  sake  forin!«  no  tmall  part. 

If  Dr.  Fischer  has  not  thrown 
anv  new  li^^ht  upon  Hacon**  life, 
character,  and  philosophy,  he  hasi 
pointed  out  and  refuted  various 
orrors  with  respect  to  them,  which 
have  gained  currency  from  a  lovo 
of  ])aradox  and  fine  writing.  He 
haa  also  given  a  clear  and  correct 
account  of  the  development  of 
Bacou*s  philosophy  by  subsequent 
writers,  particularly  in  this  country. 
Uis  work  will  well  repay  the  careful 
attention  of  studenta. 


Baby  Died  To- Day,  and  other 
Poem§,  By  the  bte  William 
Leigh  ton.  [x»udon :  Longmans, 
Green  &,  Co. — These  poems  are 
by  a  young  author  of  great  promise, 
whoso  career  waa  cut  short  bv 
typhoid  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
uf  his  age.     In  1870,  the  year  after 


his  death,  a  publiahed  lelection  of 
his  poems  was  so  fa%'ourably  re- 
ceived, that  a  aecond  edition  was 
called  for;  and  now  we  are  informed 
that  a  complete  edition,  to  include 
all  his  poemi,  and  other  literary 
remains,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Meantime,  the  preaent  modest 
publication  is  designed  to  aecuro 
for  a  few  of  the  author's  most 
admired  pieces,  a  wider  circuUtiou 
than  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain 
in  a  leaa  accessible  form. 

Mr.  Leightou  undoubtedly  pot- 
seated  a  true  poetic  apirit*  lie 
evidently  felt  deeply  and  thought 
purely.  Ilia  poetry  displays  great 
fertility  of  fancy,  and  felicity  of 
expression.  To  deacriptive  power 
of  a  higli  order  be  united  a  com- 
mand of  harmonioua  Tersifieation* 
while  an  ardent  love  of  nature,  and 
a  manly,  healthful,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  is  one  of  the  roost  pleaaing 
characteristics  of  hia  muse. 


A  [j>okiny-Olat$  for  Landlords.  By  R.  E.  Egerton-Warburton. 
London:  Basil  M.  Pickering.  Chester:  SliiishuU  and  Hughes,  ls75. — 
The  author  of  this  poem  ii  already  favourably  known  by  the  publicmtion 
of  a  volume  of  excellent  "Hunting  Songs,*'  and  **A  Simple  Sermon  for 
Country  Cottagers.**  He  writes  in  a  very  genial  vein, and labourtwithobvioua 
earnrstness  to  promote  a  spirit  of  kindlinesa  between  the  owners  and 
tilliTS  of  the  soil.  The  poom  is  characterized,  indeed,  br  tound  sense, 
good  ad\ice,  and  kindly  feeling,  attractively  conveyed  in  pleasing  versifi- 
We  have  alsii  »«»me  passages  that  evince  considerable  deacriptive 
Here  is  the  picture  of  a  happy  country  home : — 


cation 
power 


**  To  HUiiDiir  clime  let  thane  who  need  it  roam. 
No  t|»ot  su  hufipy  as  an  Knglish  home; 
The  summer  tiowers  iu  mdiont  beauty  dad, 
'Ilie  Sixial  mirth  that  makcth  winter  glad, 
Tlie  C^hristmas  chimes  fn>m  village  bill-tower  ringiDg, 
<  >n(^  mure  ^lad  tidings  to  the  faithful  bringing. 
The  trri>up  rlm^  cluj^tervd  n>aDd  the  blazing  fire. 
The  rhild.  the  mother,  and  the  grey  grmndsira. 
Di-ar  to  our  heart  the  friends  we  meet  elaewhere. 
Mure  ft'ndly  wvloom'd  when  we  greet  them  there. 

**  Still  strive— when  fall  your  bospiuble  Uall— 
Bv  change  of  |Mi«time  to  delight  them  all ; 
Thwart  nut  yotir  guest  whateer  his  fancy  be. 
If  strolling  p!<*aM*  him  let  his  sie|Hi  be  free; 
Some,  feet  on  fetidrr.  spell  the  paper  o*er, 
bky  UJLT  or  foul  some  cannot  rest  indoor; 
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The  park,  the  grounds,  the  stable,  and  the  farm, 
For  varying  tastes  have  each  their  special  charm ; 
What  suits  the  father  may  not  please  the  son ; 
Talk  not  to  bishops  of  the  last  week's  run. 
Nor  drag  the  bookworm  from  his  favourite  shelf 
To  some  dull  pamphlet  written  by  yourself; 
To  some  your  house,  to  some  your  pictures  show. 
Welcome  when  coming,  speed  them  when  they  go. 

Should  the  old  mansion  require  to  be  rebuilt,  the  owner  is  warned  :«— 

"  Who  thinks  himself  he  can  his  house  erect 
Employs  a  noodle  for  his  architect ; 
Choose  your  own  site,  adopt  what  style  you  will, 
Then  counsel  take  with  one  of  taste  and  skill." 

We  have  some  picturesque  descriptioDs  of  country  scenery  and  life» 
As  a  specimen  we  give  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  what  a  lawn  should 
be: — 

"  Stretched  'neath  the  window  let  the  terrace  lie. 
Where  ruby  tints  with  emerald  verdure  vie ; 
Gems  of  bright  flower  in  tinted  gravel  set, 
In  circles  boss'd,  or  interlined  in  fret ; 
Such  foreground  needed  to  enhance  the  view 
Of  sunny  meads,  and  hills  in  distance  blue; 
Favoured,  indeed,  if  midway  intervene 
Some  glassy  lake  to  mirror  the  fair  scene. 
Or  some  broad  river  with  its  silent  flow 
And  eddying  current  sweeps  the  vale  below. — 
As  costly  china,  on  the  shelf  arrayed. 
With -care  is  dusted  and  with  care  relaid, 
So  let  the  terrace  with  nice  hand  be  kept, 
Each  vase  adjusted,  every  alley  swept; 
O'er  flowers  when  faint  let  moistening  spray  be  thrown. 
Each  freckling  daisy  from  the  green  plot  mown ; 
No  forest  tree  by  autumn  winds  swept  bare 
Sere  leaves  to  scatter  o'er  the  trim  parterre, — 
Let  tapering  cypress  here  extend  its  shade. 
And  stately  cedars  break  the  balustrade ; 
From  yew  tree,  fashioned  to  fantastic  shape. 
Clip  the  young  growth,  nor  let  one  shoot  escape; 
Where  art  reigns  absolute  with  tyrant  sway. 
Nature  enslaved  must  each  caprice  obey ; 
To  rest  inviting,  range  the  frequent  seat 
Alcoved  or  sheltered  from  the  sunbeam's  heat. 
Where  noonday  dreams  may  through  the  fancy  flit. 
Or  whispering  lovers  in  the  moonlight  sit; 
With  stream  unceasing,  if  both  night  and  day 
Gush  forth  its  waters,  let  the  fountain  play ; 
But  vex  us  not  with  jet  up-towering  high 
When  one  short  hour  exhausts  its  scant  supply, 
Like  braggart  aiming  at  pretentious  show, — 
The  fountain's  charm  lies  in  abundant  flow. 

**  Elsewhere  create  a  wilderness  of  sweets, 
Mix'd  beds  untrammelled  by  such  auaint  conceits. 
No  flowers  with  titles  longer  than  tneir  stalk. 
With  these  let  pedants  interweave  their  talk. 
But  such  as  once  were  in  the  Pleasaunce  reared. 
Familiar  names  by  poet's  song  endeared ! 
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Here  Violets  nestle  in  the  early  spring. 
Here  Clove-carnations  forth  their  fragrance  fling, 
Nigh  Love-lies-bleeding  Balm  and  Heartsease  grow, 
Here  with  bent  head  Narcissus  white  as  snow. 
Here  blushing  rose  by  wing  of  zephyr  fanned 
Gives  forth  fresh  pename  as  its  leaves  expand ; 
Here  tnms  the  Sunflower,  here  unrivalled  towers 
The  fragrant  Lily,  loveliest  queen  of  flowers ! " 

Several  other  passages  we  marked  for  quotation,  especially  some  re- 
lating to  "the  landlord's  duty,  and  the  tenant's  right."  The  opinions 
the  author  has  expressed  so  well  entirely  accord  with  our  own— that  in 
such  relationship  there  is  not  really  any  conflicting  interests  whatever. 
Bightly  understood,  we  maintain  that  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  are  identical  and  inseparable.  There  are,  of  course,  ignorant, 
bad  landlords,  and  equally  so  ignorant,  bad  tenants,  and  it  is  the  evil- 
disposed  tenantry  that  trading  agitators  play  upon,  impregnating  them 
witn  Unionist  and  Communist  principles.  Such  agitators  are  a  curse  to 
the  country.    We  give  the  conclusion  of  this  poem  as  follows  : — 

"  Worse  evil  still  when  Prodigal  impairs 
His  father's  home,  and  blots  the  name  he  bears. 
Now  '  waste  not  want  not'  few  that  ada^e  heed, 
'Tis  haste  and  waste  that  to  destruction  lead. 
How  many  a  hearth  has  Pride  with  ruin  strown ! 
How  many  a  Hall  has  luxury  o'erthrown ! 
By  reckless  Squire,  or  vain  unthrifty  Dame, 
Sunk  in  oblivion  many  an  honoured  name ! 
Broad  lands  by  worth  or  deed  of  valour  won 
In  line  unbroken  held  from  sire  to  son. 
Those  acres  clutched  by  money-making  hand, 
Then  factories  smoke,  and  poison  tain&  the  land.  < 

By  speed  of  railway  to  excitement  stirred 
Fast  all  must  travel, — oh  that  fatal  word ! 
Fast  youth,  fast  age,  and  frequent  at  the  ball. 
Fast  girls  astound  us  faster  far  than  all. 
Oh  j^outh  incautious,  take  not  such  to  wife 
A  giddy  partner  through  the  dance  of  life ! 
Choose  rather  one  more  willing,  more  expert 
To  sway  the  household  than  to  play  the  flirt, 
Clothed  with  those  charms  which  lastingly  endure, 
Through  weal  or  woe  which  changeless  love  ensure. 

**  Now  Country  Hall  how  rarely  neighbours  fill. 
Where'er  we  gather  it  is  London  still ! 
Each  in  vain  show  ambitious  to  excel, 
Each  frog  though  bursting  to  an  ox  must  swell. 
Landlords  who  love  and  would  your  country  serve 
Wrong  not  your  trust,  nor  from  its  duties  swerve ; 
*  Live  and  let  live,* — shame,  whether  small  or  great. 
If  self-indulgence  burden  the  estate ; 
Childless  yourself,  still  he,  who  next  succeeds. 
Claims  at  your  hand  whate'er  his  station  needs ; 
Squire  in  the  Hall,  or  Monarch  on  the  Throne, 
Wnate'er  man  hath  he  may  not  call  his  own." 
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The  history  of  Spain  appears  un- 
intelligible to  the  Englisn-speuking 
races.  The  reason,  we  believe,  is 
their  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  prominent  part  played  by  the 
monk  in  the  social  and  national 
existence  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Many  people  are  well  aware  that 
priests,  monks,  and  inquisitors  were 
once  very  powerful  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  but  very  few  have  realized 
the  full  extent  of  their  power  and 
preponderance  in  those  regions. 
They  have  failed  to  understand 
how  Spanish  kings,  grandees,  and 
hidalgos,  upper  and  Tower  clergy, 
Corte  and  Cortes,  public  function- 
aries of  every  kind,  rural  and  urban 
populations,  in  short,  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  glory,  grandeur,  and 
force  of  a  nation,  revolved,  like 
humble  satellites,  around  the 
.dominant  monks.  Improving 
upon  Louis  XIV.,  the  privileged 
theocratic  caste  of  Spain  might 
justly  have  proclaimed  urbi  et  orbi, 
'*  We  are  the  State,  and  we  are 
the  Church."  The  history  of  the 
Peninsula  during  the  last  centuries 


must  be  read  as  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  western  monachism. 
The  monarch  and  the  nobility, 
prelates  and  simple  priests,  were 
only  more  or  less  ornamental  and 
useful  appendages  of  the  convent — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Bead 
in  this  light,  the  history  of  Spain  is 
perfectly  intelligible. 

It  was  that  same  peninsular 
monachism  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  ideal  of  Christi- 
anity, in  favour  at  the  present 
hour  with  Pio  Nono  and  the 
majority  of  Eoman  Catholic  pre- 
lates. The  feats  of  those  most 
admirably  circumstanced  votaries 
of  papal  supremacy  do  not  exactly 
corroborate  the  guiding  principles 
of  European  organization  and 
culture  set  forth,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn,  by  the  author  of 
Du  Fape,  the  ablest  champion  and 
explainer  of  Ultramontanism  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

De  Maistre  has  pronounced  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
Preuch  Eevolution.  Gifted  as  that 
eminent  writer   was  in  many  re- 
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spects,  he  was  not  endowed  with 
the  gifb  of  prophecy,  and  without 
this  giffc,  he  could  not  be  entitled 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  Itevolution, 
in  the  sense  understood  by  him. 
On  his  part  it  was  mere  guess-work. 
Perhaps  the  sentence  entered 
against  it  by  De  Maistre  may  be 
justified  by  coming  events,  perhaps 
not. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  Prance,  inquisitorial 
monachism  was  far  advanced  on  its 
way  to  the  grave;  at  the  present 
hour  it  has  been  thoroughly  extin- 
guished. All  its  history,  although 
not  its  deadly  fruits,  belongs  to  the 
past.  When  a  person  has  eifjamined 
it  attentively  under  its  many  aspects, 
he  is  authorized  to  pass  a  judgment 
on  it,  favourable  or  otherwise. 

We  feel  justified  in  applying  to 
the  buried  inquisitorial  monachism, 
and  its  baleful  fruits,  the  sweeping 
condemnation  passed  by  De  Maistre 
on  the  Frencn  Eevolution.  The 
inquisitorial  monachism  has  been 
of  use  to  mankind,  only  inasmuch 
as  it  furnishes  the  philosophical 
student  of  human  history  with, 
perhaps,  the  most  telling  argument 
in' favour  of  the  Reformation.  It 
proves  most  convincingly  and 
abundantly  in  every  page,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  how  ground- 
less are  the  pretensions  of  the 
Soman  hierarchy  that,  by  ad- 
ministering certain  conventional 
and  unnatural  oaths  and  vows  to 
a  fellow-man,  he  will  become  more 
fit  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
to  put  the  right  interpretrftion  on 
the  text  and  letter  of  Holy  Writ. 
Spanish  monachism  shows,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  unnatural  oaths  you 
administer  to  the  priest — the  more 
you  separate  him  from  the  sur- 
rounding laic  community  by  his 
dress  or  undress,  his  public  and 
private  manner  of  life,  so  much 
the  worse  for  everybody  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  iu  the  re- 


ligious and  ecclesiastical,  political 
and  social  affairs  of  the  country. 
It  shows  also  most  forcibly  that 
the  greater  the  wealth  and  pre- 
ponderance of  the  priest-monk  in 
Church,  State,  and  society,  the 
more  heinous  crimes  he  will  be 
ready  to  plan,  abet,  and  carry  into 
execution  against  kings  and  public 
functionaries,  against  noblemen  and 
villains,  priests  and  saints,  prelates 
and  fellow-monks. 

Looking  at  Christianity  as  De 
Maistre  in  his  above-quoted  work 
looks  at  it — not  theologically,  but 
politically,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
word — there  is  not  a  phase  of 
modern  controversy  between  Pro- 
testants and  Ultramontanists  which 
Spanish  monachism  does  not  illus- 
trate, and  almost  invariably  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former. 

We  would  ask  such  persons  as 
may,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  re- 
gard us  in  the  light  of  a  rabid 
friarphobe,  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider — 

First, — That  inquisitorial  mon- 
achism had  in  common  with  the 
most  prominent  among  the  eastern 
pioneers  of  early  Christian  cenobitic 
life  only  his  most  objectionable 
personal  uncleanliness.  There  is 
this  to  be  said,  however,  as  an 
extenuating  circumstance  among 
many  others,  on  behalf  of  St. 
Anthony,  that  he  took  particular 
care,  and  was  always  most  anxious, 
to  keep  his  untidy  person  out  of 
the  sight  of  all  those  who  had  not 
adopted  his  favourite  view  of  un- 
washed Christianity.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  his  monastic 
children  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  they 
crowded  court  and  town,  churches 
and  battle-fields,  every  place  of  re- 
sort, the  most  religious  or  the  most 
profane — wherever  they  were  sure 
to  find  huge  gatherings  of  people. 

Second,— rThat  inquisitorial  mon- 
achism had  in  common  with  tlie 
earliest  and  most  learned  apostle 
of    western    monachism  only  the 
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practice  of  making  use  of  those 
strong  epithets  employed  ever  and 
anon  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  raging 
polemics  with  heathens  and  Chris- 
tians, even  against  the  most  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  members  of 
the  Eoman  communion  who  did 
not  agree  with  his  religious  opi- 
nions ;  and,  unlike  the  Doctor 
MaximuSf  they  addressed  the  most 
outrageous  expressions  to  be  found 
in  the  Latin  and  Castilian  lan- 
guages to  Christian  people  of  both 
sexes  at  the  stake,  or  on  their 
way  to  it,  when  sentenced  by  them 
to  disappear  from  this  world  in 
smoke  and  flames. 

Third, — That  inquisitorial  mon- 
achism  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  guiding  principles,  rules, 
and  spirit  of  the  most  successful 
and  renowned  founder  and  law- 
giver of  religious  monastic  orders 
in  "Western  Europe.  Peninsular 
monks,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  very  few,  remarkably 
few,  exceptions,  appear  to  have 
changed  the  famous  Monte  Cassino's 
motto,  Lahorare  pro  orare,  into 
Jllanducare  pro  lahorare* 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  improv- 
ing or  deteriorating  influences  of 
Christian  monachism,  it  must  be 
divided  into  four  different  classes, 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each 
other  —  primeval  or  anachoretic 
cenobitism ;  studious  and  indus- 
trious monasticism;  degraded  and 
enslaved  religious  communities ; 
and  rampant,  overbearing,  inquisi- 
torial monachism.  The  first  class 
is  more  conspicuously  typified  by 
St.  Anthony  and  the  Ej^yptian 
hermits ;  the  second  by  St.  Jerome, 
Benedict,  and  their  disciples;  the 
third  by  the  Coptic  convents  of 
the  last  generations ;  the  fourth  by 
St.  Dominic,  Torquemada,  aud  their 
Spanish  votaries. 

Early  Egyptian  monks  practised 
abstinence,  glorified  in  mortifica- 
tion, ignorance,  and  unwashedness, 
and    were,   perhaps,    a    little    too 


ready  to  come  to  blows  among 
themselves,  and  to  plan  the  cowardly 
assassination  of  their  opponents  of 
both  sexes,  Christian  and  heathen, 
who  stood  high  by  their  accomplish- 
ments, and  their  laic  or  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  Those  rude  patterns  of 
evangelical  perfections  appear,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  sort  of  savage  and  unreasoning 
Christian  piety.  Benedictines  and 
the  like,  in  the  first  centuries,  per- 
sonify Christian  faith  and  doctrine 
under  their  most  beneflcial  and 
highly-civilizing  aspects.  Coptic 
convents  acquired  a  rightly-deserved 
infamous  renown  by  shamefully 
administering,  in  the  most  abject 
repulsive  form,  to  the  vices  of  their 
Mahometan  masters.  Torquemada, 
the  imperial  German  monk  of 
Juste,  and  their  imitators,  the 
Spanish  regular  clergy,  relying 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  on  in- 
quisitorial proceedings  and  tortures 
to  extend  and  consolidate  the  wealth 
and  prestige  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  are  the  genuine  represen- 
tative of  the  fourth  and  most  dele- 
terious class  of  monasticism. 


RiVADENEIBA   AND   MaBIANA. 

Fathers  Rivadeneira  and  Mariana, 
are  the  two  most  learned  and 
thoughtful  Castilian  writers  among 
the  children  of  Loyola,  in  the 
golden  age  of  Spanish  literature. 
The  attentive  perusal  of  their 
works,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  peninsular  society  of 
the  period. 

They  belong  to  the  primeval  stage 
of  the  nascent  order,  so  admirably 
planned  and  shaped  by  its  founder. 
Earlv  Jesuitism  was  characterized 
by  the  asctticisra  of  the  patriarch, 
inherited  by  his  two  Spanish  suc- 
cessors at  the  hea  1  of  that  powerful 
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or^nizntion,  destined  tt)  fii^lit,  more 
•ucce^Ht'ullv  thnii  anv  other,  the 
battle  af  Fontiticali!>in  ai;ainiit  its 
mii^hty  assailant — Teutonic  Prutes- 
tantism. 

Kivmleneira  and  Mariana  occupy 
the  place  of  St.  John  and  of 
8t.  Paul  in  that  new  Company  of 
Jesus  headed  bv  Lovolii.  Their 
writin;^  arc  piTvaded,  in  many 
r(*fin<'cts,  by  a  stern  moral  S4*nse, 
which,  judged  by  our  modern  stan- 
dard, may  ap])ear  cxai;i;erated  and 
Borne  what  nonKensicnl,  hut  in  some 
reiipects  strangely  contracted  with 
that  spurious  mornlity  of  K-icobar, 
Molinos,  and  the  otltcr  S|)anii«h 
Jeiiuits  «»f  the  fidlowin:;i*(*ncration!*. 
Amoni;  many  other  thini;^,  they 
both  n:;n*e  in  recomnitMidiii^  an  a 
pattern  of  i;ood  pivernmeut  to  the 
CaMilian  princes  the  theocratic 
mitnarchv  of  tiie  Jewii,  at  tin*  timi* 
that  the  ki(ii;-po(»t  iiaui^  the  ^lorirs 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  danccii 
before  the  ark  of  the  Leviles  in 
the  pn'xemv  of  hi?*  suhjt-ets*.  Well 
til  uiider.'«tand  and  to  t:ike  a  correct 
view  «if  their  ]triiiciplt*«<,  it  is  ni'ee^- 
sarv  to  (*ketch  t»ut  the  !*tate  ktl  iheir 
coiititry  at  trial  ti:ne.  It  we  nejL'rt 
to  take  tiiM  Hit"  eori-nli-ntioii,  vi«* 
hhall  never  he  ablf  rijijliy  In  appre- 
ciate the  appareiit — aijtl.  p".*rhap!*, 
mure  lli.iis  appariiit  —  ri-a!4<)nahli'- 
\\*'nn  and  praetieai'iisly  *>{  their 
nii\ice  atid  a<iin<'ii.T]'  us  mi  tin* 
mattt  r.  ai:ree.ibiy  ti»  ti.e  ]tre\a:liiii: 

ltotli>!.4. 

Vv  iro  (!••  ]f :\adi-iifira  was  horn 
\u  T- '.r  i«i.  :iii  i  wf.r.  t-i  l{'»m'-  in 
t:.i'  f«iT\r'*  «'*  I'ar ;:'.»:  lariie-.  •. 
ti."  li-  ;.' •■  \  »•:'  tM-  1*  •;i".  It  w:ii 
Ifi  t  ■■  r  :y  .  !"  I '.I-  >  viTi  Hi..-*  liril 
)ii'  I.  a'l.f  I'."  i»r-  •i..ii'!  i.i:«i-'.j'le  ••!* 
1.  ■  ••  >• 

Tr  ■!»  !*:■•  !  •  jiimi'.j.  >:  I  jMati-.j"* 
I'  .  A  ...s-  :  t»»  t:.'-  :!;••  :.'.jt-:  !  a'l  l 
'V  r.  ■«  T  1  ii  ■;.«■•  ;  :i  1  •■  ii!«*  1  "ii 
I  •  I  •  r  '  I  '.:■•■.  \:-  !;■.  .i!i  i  a  '\  :<v. 
\\  ■  -i  ■.  .'•  .i:.«-.'  :.!  i-»:''.iM  ■!  IVi'i.- 
;  '-I  .  .  ^^  -  .rtM.i'M!  I  .•  I,:-  j--»  r 
1  -  :  i  it    1     i.iar     t ..-.      p.a  e 


where  is  nowadays  to  be  seen  the 
splendid  church  of  the  (}(*su,  at 
Uome;  and  all  his  authority  was 
necetwary  to  silence  the  loud  ob- 
jections of  the  older  inmates  and 
followers  to  the  ftd  low  ship  of  such 
a  troublesome  and  fitful  little  com- 
panion as  younp  Kivadeueira  proveil 
to  be.  At  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  spirit  of  humble  submissivenesa 
and  perfei*t  paa»ive  obedience  to 
the  su|ierior*s  commands,  so  much 
valued  by  the  patriarch  of  Jesuitism, 
wan  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

After  the  tleath  nf  the  founder 
of  the  order,  and  his  two  immediate 
succei>i«ors  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. Hivadeneira  wrote  the  biiw 
craphies  of  those  three  prominent 
Spaniards,  with  whom  he  had  l>een 
in  con!*tant  personal  C4)Dtact  fn>m 
early  youth,  lie  bei;an  his  bio- 
^rapiiic  ta-k  by  writing  first  in 
Latin,  and  afterward.^  in  his  ver- 
nacular tongue,  the  life  of  St.  1::- 
mtiu«.  hit  master,  and  father  «>f 
i*hri*itiaijity  at  Home.  At  ditferiMit 
cpitohs  he  n*touched  and  added  to 
it  with  tilial  can* and  devotion.  Th:« 
bi"L'raphy  wan  mhmi  traiii*lated  into 
Freiti'^  and  Italian.  On  it  are 
lta«eil.  ill  the  main,  the  hiii:;raphie^ 
pul>li!*heil  ^uceellliiveiy  in  the  pant 
and  pre!«eiit  eciitiirie*. 

Ne\t  eaiiie  his  wiirk  on  thr 
t'i<  I  ifi  /ny/iiVrrif. 'ir  ••  Schism  «»f 
Ivijlaiiii."  which  mi::ht  well  b«* 
«ii-.*erihe.l  a*  the  .-ly  »o  •  1 1 /•;/'**•  e  vol  red 
m:'.  nt  the  l'ltrami*ntafie  brains  tif 
that  .*^t  .Inhn  iif  Jesiiiil'-  C'hri»:i- 
ai.ilv.  I'luicr  the  influ*  nee  itf  t^w 
wiirk  I'll  t!ie  ^aiiie  fuhj<-w-t  pubiivhetl 
at  f.  I  iriif,  lr«'ii  the  ir.aniiK-npt 
i»t  .Nir'ifi.i-*  Sainler!*,  i:oi;>irt*d  by 
tfir  tr'.;('  .Vf ii • /r  j-«i<'ii.f;i  \«-in,  Kita- 
de::e  r.i  iipatiale*  wiiii  n-.anife«t 
e  »iij:'!ae»ii  "v  i-n  tiif  ni>«lci*»:* 
a*,  i  "I'T.  I  i'"*  "1  !'•••  e  ''art  ••f 
llriir\  VI  1 1  — . -Mrt  :i*i>i  i:..':iareh 
!••  .!;j  w  -r-'-  li.i'!  :irir>irri'U'*,  a^iul- 
Irr-' i-,    a:.  1     iiiLislu- u- —  I'.c    \cr\ 
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Beast  of  Apocalypse,  according  to 
his  highly-coloured  descriptions. 
The  Dominican  Fray  Luis  de 
Granada,  the  highest  authority, 
perhaps,  in  classical  Spanish  litera- 
ture, said  of  his  Cisma  de  Ingla- 
terra,  after  praising  its  ideas  and 
contents,  "Of  the  style  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because  I  should 
require  such  a  style  to  know  how 
to  praise  the  work." 

But  by  far  the  best  literary 
composition  of  Father  Rivadeneira 
vaa  his  Tratado  de  la  TrihuhusUm^ 
dedicated  ci  la  Sacra  Cesarea  Mages^ 
tad  de  la  Emperatriz  W  Maria, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  recommended 
its  careful  perusal  and  meditation 
to  his  admiring  and  noble  devotee, 
La  Baron ne  de  Chantal.  He  says 
to  her,  "  Te  vous  prie,  ayez  un  livre 
intitule  de  la  Trihulacion,  compose  en 
tspagnol  par  le  JPere  JRivadeneiraj 
et  traduit  en  Jrangais,  et  le  lisez 
soigneusement,^ 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  Kivadeneira*s  works,  as 
the  confidant  and  bosom  friend  of 
Loyola,  are  his  political  counsels 
to  the  son  and  inheritor  of  Philip  IL, 
in  his  Tratado  del  Frincipe  Chris^ 
iiano,  Next  to  Henry  VII L  and 
Oranmer,  Nicholas  Machiavelli  and 
his  school,  who  maintained  the 
worse  than  heretical  doctrine  that 
it  was  no  business  of  the  State  to 
defend  against  all  comers  any 
accepted  religion  as  the  only  true 
one,  received  his  most  uncompro- 
mising execration.  His  other  various 
writings  are  not  worth  particular 
mention. 

Bivadeneira  happened  to  be,  in 
his  last  years,  the  only  survivor 
of  those  enthusiastic  apostles  of 
the  Boman  faith  who  bad  received 
their  Christian  maxims  and  rules 
directly  from  the  inspired  lips  of 
the  master  and  father  of  Jesuitism. 
He  died  in  Madrid  in  I6II,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  erected 
i)y  him  to  the  pious  and  revered 
memory  of  8t.  Ignatius. 


If  Bivadeneira  was  the  St.  John, 
Mariana  was  the  St.  Paul  of  this 
new  Company  of  Jesus  headed  by 
Loyola.  In  his  eyes  faith  and 
reason,  religion  and  science,  had 
nothing  antagonistic ;  they  all  came 
from  God,  they  all  went  to  God. 
The  more  cultivated  the  reason, 
the  more  improved  the  mind,  the 
more  advanced  the  science,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  glory  and  good 
understanding  of  things  divine. 

In  his  work  De  adventu  B.Jacohi^ 
he  exclaims :  "  Between  religion 
and  science  there  is  a  complete 
identity,  and  it  is  quite  enough 
to  see  them  disunited  or  sepa- 
rated to  understand  that  religion 

is  doomed  to  extinction 

Truth  is  one,  and  neither  is  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  true  religion,  nor  that 
this  religion  should  disagree  with 
philosophy." 

In  spite  of  his  vows,  ties,  and 
chains,  in  his  triple  capacity  and 
subjection  of  Spaniard,  priest,  and 
Jesuit — liege  subject,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  Roman  Popes  and  Cas- 
tilian  Hapsburga — the  independence 
of  character  of  Mariana  was  ex- 
treme. Extreme,  also,  ardent  and 
inexhaustible  was  his  love  of  truth 
and  justice.  And  during  his  whole 
lifetime  he  pursued,  practised,  and 
defended  them  with  such  unabated 
and  untiring  energy,  with  such  un- 
common disregard  of  worldly  and 
ecclesiastic  considerations,  that 
could  but  draw  upon  himself,  on 
many  occasions,  the  wrath  of  friends 
and  foes.  Chosen  as  an  arbitrator 
in  the  great  question  concerning 
the  royal  Polyglot  Bible  of  Ant- 
werp, contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  influences  of  his  brethren  and 
superiors,  he  decided  in  favour  of 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus,  although 
that  learned  and  esteemed  divine — 
the  Doctor  Dollinger  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Council — used  to  sneer  most 
offensively  at  the  Jesuits  and  their 
claims    to    monopolize    the    most 
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praifteworthr  Christ  inn  Kcienccfl  and 
rirtuof. 

Ap|K*iiit(*il  i^ln^«ult4>^  to  tlic  in- 
quiBitorial  StinfirJrnn  mI*  Toledo,  tin* 
hicrosolv initio  iih  tmpi-lii  of  the 
Spaiiis>h(*huri*Ii,  Mnrinnn drnoiinctd 
the  retvnl  proiT«Miii:i»rt  of  the  Holy 
Otlice  nL;:iiii?*t  all  those  persons  who 
had  object  I'd  t(»  the  Vulgate  in  the 
first  Yean^  of  its  puhliealion.  To 
do  so  at  tl:at  time,  as  we  bhal!  (lee 
in  the  folli'wini;  pn;;e9,  requiretl  a 
cent roTeriiia list,  hiie  or  priest,  friar 
or  monk,  of  »lnio!.t  unexampled 
audacity.  In(]iiia>itorial  rule  wnsi 
then  supreme  4 in  the  other  side  of 
the  I  Pyrenees.  The  rigorous  met- 
Bures  unreiiiittin(;ly  resorted  to  by 
the  over-/4-nlous  guardians  of  the 
natirinal  reli<;iouif  prijudicea  had 
silenced  np|>«)»itiou  in  every  quarter. 
For  raii-int;  insiitnifieant  object  ions 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Vulf^ate, 
or  for  himil.ir  futile  reasoos,  some 
of  the  higher  members  of  the 
Church  and  the  ni>bilitv  had  bc*en 
consigned  nutst  univremoniously 
to  the  black  lioles  of  the  tribunal 
established  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresies  within  Homnn  Catholic 
kingdoms.  No  wonder  that  every- 
body, aware  of  the  siirus  of  the  time, 
bowed  pubmis>ivflv  to  the  sus- 
picious  and  vindietivc  inquisitorial 
yoke. 

This  wa.s  the  moment  selected 
by  the  Jesuit  Mariana  to  walk  out 
of  his  quiet  ci»rner  iii  the  eouneil 
chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to 
•tep  forth  calm  and  collected,  un- 
movfil  bv  rarlhlv  and  priest U'  cares 
and  aiiiieties,  into  the  burning 
pnLrttra  *'i  Spanish  religious  pole- 
mics. He  impni;!:ed  fearlesuly  the 
hii;h-haiided  proi*t*i-iiings  of  the  in- 
quisitorial autliorities,  and  their 
grouniilt'S4  pretensions  to  proclaim 
the  VuL'ite  pfrftction  itxdf  in 
every  wav.  It  was  on  that  mem  or- 
tbli»  oci-a^ion  that  he  wrote:  ''The 
violrnt  measures  up  to  the  present 
induli^ed  in  may  h»\e  frightened 
many  people  into  acquiescence.     I 


am  not  of  the  number;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  stimulated  me  to 
take  part  in  the  st rumble."  Thest* 
manly  words  admirably  photograph, 
during  his  whole  mortal  career,  tho 
man  daring  enough  to  pronounce 
them  at  that  conjunct uri*. 

Like  St.  Paul,  Mariana  came  of 
pharisnic  descent.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  canon,  afterwards  a  dt^n,  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Talaifra 
de  la  Keina  in  the  diocese  of  To- 
ledo.  In  l.'iOS,  some  twenty-eight 
Tears  before  his  birth,  the  most 
renowned  of  Spanish  primates, 
Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  had  founded 
the  University  of  Alcalade  Ilenares, 
within  the  bounds  also  of  the  me- 
tropolitan chun*h. 

Young  Juan  de  Mariana  went  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of 
learning,  already  the  rival  of  tbe 
mort*  aiK*ient  and  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  Soon  ftfter 
his  arrival,  (leronimo  Nadal  made 
his  apnearanct^  in  that  place,  sent 
there  by  lA)yola,  with  instructions 
for  the  establishment  of  his  com- 
pany in  Castile.  The  recent  ac 
quipition  of  the  Due  de  Uandia, 
the  gn*at  courtier  and  friend  of 
Charles  V.,  had  extended  the  name 
and  reputation  of  the  order.  The 
wind  blew  then  in  that  direction; 
the  nuist  promising  and  talented 
students  hastened  to  enlist  under 
the  banners  of  the  modem  militiA, 
raised  and  trained  by  the  heroic 
captain  of  Pampeluna.  Then  were 
eundled  men  afterwanis  well  knovn 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Among 
them  ««as  Mariana,  at  that  time 
se%-euteen  years  of  age. 

A  dangerous  spirit  found  en* 
trancts  through  this  extraotdinaffj 
man.  into  the  new  ^ocietJ.  Bj 
the  side  of  the  obedient,  faithful 
followiT,  accepting:  his  Christianitr, 
and  even  his  conscience, read j-made 
from  his  superiors  without  question, 
we  shall  now  find  a  Ji*suit  indepen* 
dent  of  all  authority,  «ho  wiU  act 
only  agrtreably  to  his  own  intcrmd 
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views  and  convictions.  Impelled 
hj  his  innate  and  irrepressible 
irreverence  towards  those  powers 
which  were  the  object  of  universal 
veneration  throughout  the  breadth 
and  length  of  his  own  native  land, 
the  St.  Paul  of  Jesuitism  endea- 
voured to  re-shape  and  re-mould 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Christianity 
of  the  time. 

He  argued  incessantly,  loudly, 
and  cogently  against  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance — within 
the  State,  within  the  Church,  and 
within  the  Company.  Surelv 
Loyola  had  not  anticipated  such 
an  ungovernable  disciple,  whose 
chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been 
to  become  a  most  fearless  and  out- 
spoken leader  of  opposition.  His 
hardihood  in  political  and  religious 
polemics  must  have  often  startled 
the  contemporary  followers  of  St, 
Ignatius. 

The  other  Jesuits  soon  felt  that 
Mariana  was  a  well  -  meaning 
brother,  but  still  a  brother  of 
alarming  peculiarities.  If  Biva- 
deneira  in  his  boyhood  was  the 
enfant  terrible  of  the  community 
in  its  unauthorized,  and,  so  to 
speak,  embryonic  stage,  -his  Cas- 
tilian  compatriot  became,  in  his 
mature  age,  the  enfant  terrible  of 
that  newly-built  Peter's  craft, 
recently  launched  on  the  high  seas 
of  Pontificalism.  In  our  eyes  for 
that  fervent  apostle  of  freedom, 
truth,  and  justice  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men, the  Company  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  Church  and 
State,  were  only  the  means  to  reach 
the  devoutly-wished  end ;  and  he 
never  allowed  for  a  single  moment 
those  means  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  Hostile  criticisms,  per- 
secntions,  remonstrances,  and  re- 
criminations of  priests  and  laics, 
his  inferiors,  equals,  or  superiors, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mind 
of  this  man  of  stout  heart  and 
mighty  brain. 


He  writes  his  own  autobiography 
when,  in  his  book  about  De  Morte 
et  Immortalitatey  he  says, ''  Look  at 
the  truly  wise  man  in  the  privacy 
of  his  unpretending  chamber.  He 
devotes  himself  to  science,  not  to 
gratify  his  vanity,  but  to  invigorate 
his  intellect  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing the  happiness  of  his  breth- 
ren.'* And  a  few  lines  farther  he 
says,  "  There  is  no  tranquillity 
comparable  to  his." 

Mariaua's  style,  sometimes  in- 
correct and  somewhat  unnatural, 
always  full  of  archaisms,  reputed 
such  already  in  his  own  time,  flows, 
in  many  instances,  page  after  page, 
in  an  imposing,  majestic  strain.  We 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  following 
sentence  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  of  his  modern  Spanish 
biographers :  "  When  we  contem- 
plate the  figure  of  Mariana  sur- 
rounded by  the  reformers  and 
conservatives  of  his  century,  we 
see  him  so  full  of  eloquence,  and 
of  an  imposing  majesty,  that  we 
cannot  but  admire  nim." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mariana 
left  his  native  country  for  Italy  and 
France,  where  he  became  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  great  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Bome,  afterwards  in 
another  of  the  same  order  in  Sicily, 
and  finally  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  From  this  last  capital  he 
came  back  to  Spain  with  an  Earo- 
peau  renown  for  learning  and  elo« 
quence. 

With  the  single  exceptions  of 
the  two  years  spent  in  Simancas, 
and  the  thirteen  during  which  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  theology  in 
Bome,  Sicily,  and  Paris,  in  the 
diocese  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Toledo,  lived,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave — that  is  to  say,  from  1586 
to  1628 — Father  Juan  de  Mariana, 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  a  man 
endowed  with  a  vast  and  penetrat- 
ing intellect,  associated  with  the 
most  studious  habits  and  the  most 
tenacious  memory,  always  eager  for 
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improving  his  knowledge  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries.  He  became  suc- 
cessively the  son  and  citizen,  the 
pupil  and  teacher,  the  pride  and 
luminary,  of  prelatical  Toledo.  This 
will  partly  assist  us  to  explain,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the  strongly- 
marked  prelatist  bias  of  that 
austere  and  puritan-like  St.  Paul 
of  early  Jesuitism.  There  he  had 
been  born  and  brought  up,  just 
at  the  epoch  when  the  primatial 
church  of  Spain  was  full  of  the 
fresh  memory  of  the  glorious 
successes  obtained  in  the  African 
battle-fields  and  European  politics, 
as  well  as  with  the  far-famed 
schools  and  universities  called  into 
existence,  during  his  long  public 
career,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
prelate  Spain  ever  produced.  This 
archbishop,  cardinal,  and  primate, 
who  had  eclipsed,  for  the  moment, 
with  the  splendour  of  his  exploits 
and  triumphs  of  every  sort  the 
most  celebrated  deeds  of  previous 
prelates,  the  very  learned  and 
meritorious  St.  Isidore  and  Don 
Bodrigo  not  excepted,  was  the 
Pranciscan  friar,  Ximeuez  de  Cis- 
neros.  He  was  just  then  con- 
sidered the  most  towering  primate, 
regent,  statesman,  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  learning  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

To  the  levitical  city  of  Toledo, 
that  gorgeous  hierosolymitic  metro- 
polis of  the  Spanish  Church,  second 
only  to  Rome  in  her  priestly  wealth 
— second  to  no  other  city,  perhaps, 
throughout  the  Christian  world  in 
her  architectural  and  prelatic  monu- 
ments of  art  and  civilization;  to 
that  city  famous  for  her  councils, 
and  the  superior  legislation  ela- 
borated by  them,  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  western  kingdoms,  when 
Toledo  became  the  capital  of  the 
Visigoths ;  to  that  city  where  had 
been  established  by  the  learned  son 
of  the  conqueror  of  Cordova  and 
Seville  those  celebrated  academies 


of  Jewish  and  Arabian  doctors, 
who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  to 
posterity,  in  spite  of  the  religious 
and  political  koranic  fanaticism  of 
the  Almoravides  and  the  Almohades, 
the  learning  and  culture  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  times 
of  the  Spanish  Mussulman  kingdoms 
under  the  enlightened  dynasty  of 
the  Beui  Umeyas ;  to  that  renowned 
city  which  the  studious  Alphonso  X., 
known  in  history  as  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 
wisely  and  successfully  converted 
into  the  central  meeting-point  of 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  all 
the  races  and  creeds  prevailing  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
of  Spain,  improving,  by  his  rightly- 
planned  and  well-directed  exertions, 
into  the  foremost  modern  language 
the  Castilian  dialect,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  inferior 
to  the  sister  vernacular  tongues  of 
Provence  and  Catalonia,  Gallicia  and 
Portugal;  to  that  splendid  city  where 
the  illustrious  Spanish  archbishop, 
Don  Bodrigode  llada,  educated 
in  Paris,  reared  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  queen  of  peninsular 
cathedrals,  and  attempted  to  write 
the  first  Latin  and  Castilian  history 
of  Spain  worthy  of  the  name; — to 
that  city,  so  dear  in  many  respects 
to  the  cultivated  Spanish  mind, 
came  back  Mariana  from  his  pro- 
fessional triumphs  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  Koman  Catholicism 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  to  fix  there, 
definitely,  his  residence,  like  Don 
Bodrigo,  and  to  write  likewise,  three 
centuries  after  him,  first  in  Latin 
and  then  in  the  Castilian  language, 
the  history  of  Spain. 

Mariana's  history  was  received 
with  encomiastic  and  almost  unani- 
mous approbation  by  the  monde 
savant  of  Europe.  It  was  even  said, 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  that 
Bome  possessed  in  Tacitus  only  half 
a  historian  ;  Spain  one  in  Mariana ; 
and  other  nations  none  at  all. 

It  is  this  history  which  has 
handed  down  his    name  to  subse- 
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quent  generations.  But  Mariana 
was  something  more  than  a  his- 
torian —  even  than  a  historian 
of  Tacitus-like  accomplishments, 
as  that  word  was  then  understood. 
Not  only  was  he  a  literary  author  of 
cultivated  taste,  of  great  classical 
erudition,  and  minute  historical 
knowledge,  a  most  accomplished 
Hebraic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Cas- 
tilian  scholar,  but  be  was  also  an 
economist  and  a  political  philoso- 
pher far  in  advance  of  his  country 
and  age. 

It  will  be  fortunate  for  Spain  if, 
at  the  present  moment,  she  can  find 
in  any  of  her  political  parties,  states- 
men and  financiers  influent  enough 
to  realize,  in  the  main,  in  laws  and 
facts,  the  sound  principles  of  colo- 
nial and  financial  policy  put  forth 
by  that  shrewd  and  lofty-minded 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Unluckily  for  the  memory  of 
Mariana,  his  countrymen,  and  still 
more  foreigners,  with  remarkably 
few  exceptions,  are  thoroughly  igno- 
rant how  comprehensive,  healthy, 
and  admirably  disciplined  was  his 
far-reaching  intellect. 

Those  people* who  explain  some 
of  his  political  doctrines,  thoroughly 
at  variance  with  their  own  notions 
on  the  subject,  by  pointing  out  that 
Mariana,  with  all  his  inflexibility 
and  puritan  virtues,  was,  after  all, 
a  peninsular  priest,  the  member  of 
a  privileged  sacerdotal  caste,  and 
never  forgot  it  for  a  single  moment, 
quite  disregard  that  ungenerous 
and  selfish  considerations  of  any 
sort,  individual  or  collective,  never 
appeared  to  influence  or  interfere 
with  his  thoughts  or  acts. 

These  students  of  Spanish  history 
argue  that  they  do  not  deny  the 
disinterestedness  of  judgment  and 
proceedings  of  the  impartial-minded 
Mariana  on  those  memorable  occa- 
sions handed  down  to  posterity ; 
but  how  explain,  how  reconcile 
otherwise  his  liberal  and  progres- 
aive  political  ideas  with  his  m)ctrines 


on  the  training,  doings,  and  punish- 
ments of  crowned  rulers,  coupled 
with  his  reiterated  and  ostentatious 
contempt  for  the  degenerated  no- 
bility, and  his  exertions  and  anxiety 
for  reinstating  the  Spanish  bishops, 
according  to  him  the  most  promis- 
ing and  meritorious  great  power  of 
the  State,  in  the  full  unchecked  en- 
joyment and  command  of  the  worldly 
independence,  pre-eminences,  im- 
munities, and  retinues  possessed  by 
them  during  the  middle  ages  P 

To  make  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion and  recapitulation  of  all  these 
charges,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
fill  many  pages.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  now  merely  to  state, 
without  accompanying  the  state- 
ment with  documentary  proofs,  that 
Mariana  was  born  at  a  time  when 
his  fatherland  was  advancing  in 
every  direction — by  right  and  by 
wrong,  by  fair  means  and  by  foul — 
to  almost  absolute  and  unexampled 
supremacy.  Spanish  kings,  states- 
men, captains,  diplomatists,  naviga- 
tors, divines,  colonists,  and  literary 
men  were  reputed  foremost  in  every 
quarter  of  the  inhabited  globe.  The 
world,  from  north  .to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west,  was  in  train  of 
becoming  espanolizado  hispanicized 
in  manners  and  dress,  in  religion 
and  literature;  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage, already  the  successful  rival  of 
the  Latin,  was  spreading  over  un- 
known seas  and  lands. 

When  Mariana  died,  he  left  his 
country  on  the  road  to  utter  ruin, 
darkness,  and  desolation.  And, 
in  his  eyes,  the  stagnation  or 
deterioration  of  the  Spanish  mind 
and  preponderance  had  coincided 
with  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  within  the  national 
Church,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
prelatic  authority  in  political  and 
religious  matters.  That  free-spoken 
Jesuit,  endowed  with  uncommon 
intellectual  alertness,  and  a  most 
searching,  inquisitive,  and  logical 
turn  of  mind,  incessantly  at  work, 
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Will  vrr-oil.  nil  nnvcr,  in  pajit  niid 
cotitiiiiiK  rarv     lii>t()rv.    n'ulil    not 
but    he   ^llo^klMi   niui   ri'Vnlteil   by 
Xhv    ;^'larin^    blutidrrs    nnd    inlsdr- 
nu'ui.oiir^   of  all  hi^rts  pt-rpct rated 
bv   t}i(*  illiti-rati*  tniisurcd  nit»b  cin 
tli»»   •tliir   ^idt•   iif    the    I'vn'ni-rs, 
in  ll.t*  iKilinv  davH  nt'  nnniiti<fatrd 
diTii-al    inisruii*.      Mnriniin.    ho   to 
iipenk,  KIM*  with  IjIa  «iwn  eves,  and 
tourhi-d  MJtb  iii^  own  iin^er.**,  what 
was  ^cini;  un.     He  saw  the  must 
prunnnriit     divines     and     pn-lates 
i'ontii.ed   nwi>t   uncerenionii'usly  to 
the    Mai-k    hoK-s    of    the     ]ni|ui!*i- 
tinn.  i>n  pri-tenee  that  the  doetr  iie:* 
tanf;ht  (-r  |>rid*i-!>M'il   by  them  eon- 
taincd    ]>rit|>i->i:it>iiH    tavnurable    to 
heresy,  >omi«iint;  liki-  hfrt*sy,  savmir- 
ini;    I  I"  hirtf*\,    t'linientini;   lnn*Hv, 
tir  ti'i.duii;  snmi-htiw  to  hert'sv  bv 
on)i.->.<>iiin  i^r  ennniii-stion.     Mariana 
saw     rarr:i;:/a,    oner    thr     trii>ted 
ndii.«*r    ct'     I'itilip      II.,    thi*    eon- 
fi"»!»nr    «■!'    Marv    of    Ktii^laiiil.    and 
one  ( t  the  nn'jit  f'uiii(iii!4  tlir<>li-:;ian!« 
antcni:  tli«*  ehildn'ii  nt*  St.  I>iMiiiiiio 
— at  tiiat  tiiiif  thi*  nio?*t  Tbntn.-hin:^ 
and    |'ii\Krit'iiI  nii-naMie  iuHtitutMii 
■ — tlir  itiia>«uiiiiii:;  Arehbishf])  I)r. 
ISarttMiiti.i-    (':irrai:/a,    upon     uhom 
hail    I'^Tii    t.n-iil    by    the    Spanish 
ni<Mi:ireh    his    app<iinttiient    to   the 
prill  at. al  H*at   nt'  T<'lt  dn,  arraii^nrtt 
betiP-  I  hi-  h*lv  i!!ii'r,     Tiie  M'aiidnt 
rt-a«'M  •!   its  euinu\   wlu'ii,  in   s(  ite 
of  thr  n  ipiest  of  the  iiit  tr«'p4ilitan 
ehailer    ut    an'ld»i^hopl^■s«    TiNt'do, 
and  111  t}.«'  tet'th  nt  the  ani*ry  anii 
eonti:iii.at<>ry  rrclauiations  and  pn*- 
tr:«tf*  •  I  tine  Mjve*  ssive  I\>|H!*.  ai:d 
Ihi*  |-'.i:.fr>  1*1  l!  i-  Tndi-ntii.e  Cuui;- 
cd.  w;  ••  mn-uii  red  L'arranra  caie  oi 
thi-ir  ^i.iiiiiii;   li;:hts,  el  Prinutdo  dr 
la*  /.'>;    rJ.M  f(>'«i:ii  hinm'lf  inmntrfd 
fi»r    n.« Ti"   t:  an  sevi-n  years  ni  tl:f 
pri!'-  n«  i>f  thf   tribunal   inhtitutcd 
iur  l!.«-  f\lir]  atii  n  (  f  heretical  di»i'- 
trit.t  fi  anil   nii«i!eeds  in  tiie  Kninan 
i'atiii  i  •'     U'  rlti.       Mariana     !»idrd 
With    the   iip{  re^M*ll   (arty.      With 
'•-sa    etturni^,    !rii-nilii't>4    uinl 
ed   as   Le   waf,  he  pi*r- 


sistentlv  reconunended  the  restora- 
tion  to  the  Spanish  bisliops  of  their 
confiseated  and  undivided  teinp«)ril 
power,  independeiuv,  and  n«anorni) 
easth-s.  The  national  pndnte.i  eon- 
stituted,  no  doubt,  for  hiui  what  a 
Certain  iiKulern  Kni^lii*!!  writer  would 
bavi*  deseribed  as  the  Urxgid  tint- 
(ocran/  vf  thr  i.iitrrd  IViitr,  If  anv 
reuii'dy  was  possible,  and  with-ii 
human  reaeb,  to  hi  op  the  ont- 
ra*^eo<is  mismanagement  of  the 
wn-lelied     S4x»iitv     in     wliieh    the 

• 

Chureh  was  tu  be  seen  evervwhen* 
nnd  tiie  State  Ui) where,  it  out;ht  to 
ettme  from  that  quarter.  So,  at  all 
events,  thought  Mariana. 


To»glKM.\PA,    XlMRMZ     llB     ClS- 
NEB08,   J^OYOLA. 

We  will  now  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  thriring 
rt'aluis  beyond  the  l'yn*net*s.  in* 
habit rd  by  sfime  of  the  most  ^if^ed 
rai-es  on  earth,  were  sha]HMi  into 
appurtenanivs  ui  the  multioob>uiN-d 
eb  I  inters  of  monasteries,  scattontl 
bnadeast  over  the  land. 

As  t'Vcrv  K-hindbov  knows  now- 
ada\ !«,  priests  and  nobles  werv  the 
two  eonii'r-stones  vi  tlie  Catholic- 
frudul  World.  At  the  iM'^iuninf*. 
tlu-v  worked  their  wav,  side  bv 
hid<\  through  the  dark  ages,  in  tbe 
be-t  liarmony  and  understandinc. 
Then  the  cleri:y  monopoliied  ail 
eonlenip(»rary  kno»}ed:;e,  but  when 
in  suecc-ssivc  gmeratioris  priest  a 
cri'vi-  wealthier  and  wealthier,  and 
n«'bli*s  }c«s  and  less  iirnorant,  thej 
bieanif  rival  |M)wers. 

Kitgland  and  Spain  stand  out 
furfiiiosl  at  the  head  of  the  two 
anta<:onisiic  elements  in  the  sudden 
di!*ruption  of  the  sy«t4*m.  Within 
t)>M  i!*iand  the  noble  n-aehi-d  mum* 
piiantly  the  uppernioiit  place,  and 
:iii*  pru-*>t  d«  muled  down  from  the 
proud   posit  ieD   be  fomerlr  occu* 
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pied.    Yery  different  was  the  case 
in  the  Peninsula. 

There  the  noble  descended  to 
the  lower  stage  of  political  degra- 
dation, while  the  monk  took  the 
upper  hand  in  religious,  national, 
and  social  life.  When  the  Catholic- 
feudal  world  was  upset  by  the 
incompatibility  of  the  interests  and 
tendencies  of  its  two  leading  forces, 
the  consequences  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  for  iSpain  proved  most  dis- 
astrous. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  all  the  various  races 
inhabiting  tlie  Iberian  territory 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
guiding  of  mankind  towards  a 
higher  standard  of  industry,  art, 
right,  and  knowledge.  Whilst  the 
countries  about  Granada,  Valencia, 
and  some  other  less  important 
towns,  are  a  marvel  of  engineering 
and  agricultural  skill,  Spanish  pal- 
aces, synagogues,  mosques,  and 
cathedrals  exhibit,  during  that 
period,  the  finest  specimen  of 
architectural  art  to  be  seen  any- 
where. The  laws  enacted  during 
the  Gothic  monarchy  are  superior 
to  those  of  other  European  States. 
In  latter  times,  the  contributions 
to  sciences  and  legislation  of  the 
Christian  and  Mahometan  king- 
doms beyond  the  Pyrenees  render 
the  Spaniard  the  foremost  character 
of  the  period.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  Barcelona  is  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  having  produced 
the  first  maritime  code,  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  spirit  and  principles 
of  Castilian  jurisconsults  since  the 
reign  of  Alphonso  X.  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  wealth  and  improve- 
ments of  those  regions,  were  then 
on  a  level  with,  if  not  superior 
to,  those  of  the  most  prosperous 
nations. 

In  the  most  important  of  human 
sciences,  the  art  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  aatisfiEustory  solution 


of  political  problems,  Castile  and 
Aragon  made  the  longest  strides 
till  then  attempted  in  the  right 
direction.  Then  there  was,  within 
the  Castilian  and  Aragonese  insti- 
tutions, the  breathing  of  a  wiser 
and  more  practical  spirit  than  in 
those  of  ancient  Bome,  Athens, 
and  Sparta. 

Those  political  organizations  were 
more  progressive,  and  worked  more 
beneficially,  than  the  municipal  re- 
publics of  Italy  during  the  same 
period.  This  spirit  was  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  those  liberal 
institutions  which  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  adopted  and  nationalized  within 
this  island. 

The  people  to  whom  the  lowest 
place  had  been  assigned  in  the 
public  esteem  by  the  superstitious 
medisBval  ages,  were  the  homeless 
descendants  of  Jacob.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  were  the  national  and 
personal  prejudices  against  the 
children  of  Israel  comparatively 
less  conspicuous  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Before  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Jews  became  there  the  physicians 
and  preferred  advisers  of  the 
sovereign.  Jews,  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  were  appointed  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Eomaa 
Catholic  Church,  and  elevated  to 
the  uppermost  social  rank  within 
the  State,  and  wealthy  Jewesses 
were  united  in  lawful  wedlock  to 
the  foremost  nobles  of  the  land. 

The  contributions  of  all  sorts — 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  nauti- 
cal, legislative,  scientific,  artistic, 
and  political — on  the  part  of  the 
Iberian  kingdoms  to  the  cause  of 
many-sided  human  progress  exceed, 
perhaps,  in  variety  and  value  those 
of  contemporary  nations.  Those 
societies  left  behind  them,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  everlasting  marks  of 
their  beneficial  passage.  Anarchy, 
civil  war,  and  their  natural  conse- 
quence, Cffisarism  or  Legionarism, 
put  an  untimely  end  to  the  repub 
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lies  cif  Hdiih*  ami  (iriTce;  Spanish 
fn.'riio:ii  anil  rivilization  Hiiccumbed 
uUiliT  a  tit  t>l'  tlieocratii*  iiKtanitv. 

^Vll^Il  th('  bai(tard  Count  Henry 
do  Traotainani,  alter  murdering  hi« 
brotiier  niitl  lawful  fkoverei^n,  Untk 
pobMrw'uiU  of  iiiA  crown,  tlie  iummIs 
uf  deeline  at)d  defxeneraoy  amoni; 
the  niibilitv  ularniinizlv  fructilii-d. 
The  order  lM*eanie  everv  dav  more 
turbulent  ami  rapii'ioutf,  k»Mi  con- 
sidert*d  and  n-apected  within  lite 
fatherland.  Meanwhile  the  elerjiy 
increased  their  influence,  bccaum* 
by  their  wealth,  knowledp*,  and 
habits  uf  thought,  they  went  more 
than  a  match  for  the  corrupted  and 
misguided  aristiicracy. 

Within  the  pnH:inctii  of  the  iiacer- 
dotal  c:iate.  the  monkii,  wh(>i*e  in- 
tellei'tual  anti  moral  standard  was 
sup»*riiir  to  that  of  the  secular  priest- 
hcMid,  became  fo  rem  out.  and.  m  the 
loMf*  run,  |M>liticulIy  us  udl  as 
religiously,  the  rulini;  pnrtjonof  the 
community.  The  proper  moment 
arrivrd,  nnd  the  nrfarious  institu- 
tion, debt  I  lied  to  eitirpale  the  free 
and  highly  progrt*a»ive  spirit  of 
the  community,  bceanie  nll-puwrrful 
thrttui;h«iut  the  IVi  ii.Mila. 

Tiie  noliilit).  in  e\«'ry  n'!»pi*ct 
inft-riur  to  the  e]er;,'y,  lai'kini;  thnr 
p(»liti^al  saifaeity,  ruined  by  the 
inttriiieiiie  uar:*  and  drprriialions 
of  the  last  disastrmis  n*ii;n«,  enw* 
ini;  ami  eravint;  fur  iIm*  Jrvit'  ex- 
A^'o-rati  d  ru'lir-.  phiwd  into  pri**»tly 
haiii.ii  tf.f  p.-irt  III  ;:riedv.  ully  cmk*. 
Tlie\     Urn*    rmt    avian.*    that    their 

ft 

dan;:fr"U4  ri\.iU.  mi^re  than  e\er  in 
the  |i«i«Mf**ion  I'f  ihr  winning  cards, 
were  pi^-ii^  tilt*  roail  f>r  a  mo«t 
cumMiaifliiii;  position  within  the 
State.  Thf  r  siiiir  li»rtuii«-ii  of  the 
moitkii  wrrt*  n-aohini;  their  zenith, 
nhilt*  t'.it-i*  ft  till*  m>bl«-s  were 
clusoly  a;>;>ri<ai-hin«j  their  nadir,  and 
it'  the  n  •t>iiit\  1:1* e  way  brli»n»  the 
ctanent.  thi*  can  SI-  of  the  laity  in 
Spanish  ri-niiiiSMa«  pa^t  redemptitMi. 
Thin  is  unrortunatviv  wi.:.t  tame  to 


The  Inquivition  soon  became  there 
more  dn^aded  and  respect e<i  than 
the  national  assemblies  of  Castile 
and  A  racoon,  and  Tomns  de  Torqiio- 
mada  grew  to  be  the  all-powerful 
subject  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  exultation  of  tbia 
most  ex<-crable  of  Spanish  Domini- 
cans had  its  ecmiiterpart  in  the 
torturing  and  putting  to  death  of 
Savonarola — the  mo>t  el(H|uent  of 
Italian  l)oniinii*ans.  The  tnnes  did 
not  seem  favourable  to  fn-edom  of 
s{)oecli  in  the  peninsular  world. 

Ton)uemada  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  n*s|>onsible  for  the  blackest 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  Valoia, 
llapsburgs,  Tudor^  Stuarts,  and 
Bourbons.  At  the  approach  of  the 
mo^t  ruthl«*ss  relij^ious  wars  in 
Western  i'hristendom,  he  set  the 
example  and  precedent  of  unsparine 
cruelty,  and  he  let  them  from  such 
a  l«»ttv  position  that  the  Korean 
pontiff  himself  could  not  protect 
his  intended  mitn*d  victims  but  br 
havin*,;  them  sheltered  under  hia 
4iwn  tcm|>oral  authority  in  the 
iit«-rnal  City. 

The  ni^n  of  terror  of  the  Domi- 
nican was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Franciscan  friar.  After  the  death  of 
Torqiiemada,  Ximenez  de  Cisneroe 
became  the  highest  subject  in  Spain. 
As  the  tigun's  of  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Henediet  ap|H*ar  foremost  in  the 
past  centuries,  li*ading  the  march. 
openini;.  paving  and  lighting  the 
road  (t|  nasci*nt  monaehism,  su  stand 
out  loremost  Torquemada  and  Cia- 
neroA  at  the  threshold  of  the  ar- 
niiiHitent  monachism  beyond  the 
Pyn-nifs. 

Torqiieniaila  was  the  unholy 
Deiiedict  of  that  oppn>bnoiis  Chria- 
tiaii  |N*riod,  h  hen,  ai^reeably  to  ibe 
pn'V:iiiing  monastic  notions,  the 
thing  most  urgently  n*<piin*d  was, 
n4>t  \ii  t«-ai'h.  after  the  example  of 
St.  lienedict's  dii^ciples.  the  aur* 
roiindiiij;  ignorant  laity  how  to  till 
their  tirids.  and  to  cultivate  the  arte 
of  peace ;  but   to  impreaa  foicablj 
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upon  them,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
confessional,  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  atoning  for  the  laxity  of 
morals  within  the  Church,  and  the 
sinfulness  of  all  sorts  within  the 
State,  by  the  thorough  extirpation 
of  non-helievers  in  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  still 
more  reprobate  non-believers  in  the 
divine  vice-sonship  of  the  Popes, 
past,  present,  and  future.  Torque- 
roada  was  the  very  man  wanted,  the 
man  of  his  time  and  age.  He  appears 
to  have  been  composed,  from  head 
to  foot,  of  that  tough  and  callous 
fibre  which  found  particular  favour 
with  those  disciples  of  Domingo  de 
Ouzman  whose  chief  ambition  con- 
sisted in  monopolizing  tlie  principal 
appointments  of  the  holy  office. 
He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  counterfeit  Benedict  of  the 
sterilizing  western  monachism. 

Unlike  St.  Benedict  and  his 
adepts,  whose  time  and  life  were 
consecrated  to  Iiandling  and  wield- 
ing spade  and  plough  across  the 
abandoned  and  devastated  coun- 
tries of  the  west,  the  mission  of 
Torquemada — his  holy  office  par 
excellence — was  to  light  God-pro- 
pitiating bonfires  in  the  centres  of 
the  moat  thickly-populated  and 
thriving  kingdoms,  and  to  drive 
their  burning  flames,  from  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  around  the 
dwellings  of  the  most  skilful  artisans 
and  tillers  of  the  Spanish  soil,  until 
ploughs  and  plough-makers,  culti- 
vated fields  and  field-labourers  had 
been  improved  off*  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  cast  to  the  four 
winds  in  smoke,  embers,  and  ashes. 
In  marked  contradistinction  to 
the  Christian  name  of  Benedict, 
which  brings  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  blessings  or  blessed  sayings,  the 
very  patronymic  of  Torquemada 
brought  to  the  mind  ideas  of  ruin, 
Vandalic  deeds,  and  successful  in- 
cendiarism. 

It  is   a  moot   question    whether 
Dominic  de  Guzman  encouraged  by 


prayers  and  miracles,  the  cruelties 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  as  some  pretend,  or  whether 
he  did  all  in  his  power,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  to  oppose  and 
restrain  them,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  of  his  modern  admirers. 
It  is  also  a  doubtful  historical 
point  whether  he  is  or  not  in  some 
way  responsible  for  the  institution 
of  the  holy  office.  There  are  many 
other  moot  questions  concerning 
his  life  :  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
he  had  the  right  to  bear  the  illua- 
trious  family  name  of  Guzman. 
The  only  things  known  with 
certainty  about  him  and  his  doings 
are,  that  he  instituted  the  devotion 
of  the  Sosary,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen Pater  IJosters  and  150  Ave 
Marias,  which  has  been  consider- 
ably improved — we  mean  curtailed 
— in  after-times,  and  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  preaching  friars  or  Dominicans, 
considerably  magnified  in  afler- 
times  by  the  hundreds  of  prelates 
and  inquisitors  of  every  degree 
which  it  has  produced,  being 
superior  in  this  respect,  we  believe, 
to  any  otiier  monastic  society 
during  the  last  600  years. 

From  all  these  reasons,  it  is 
very  difficult  at  the  present  hour 
to  decide  who  have  been  the  most 
faithful  interpreters  and  inheritors 
of  the  spirit  and  piety  of  the 
master,  either  Savonarola,  Granada, 
Las  Casas,  Lacordaire,  &c.,  the 
shining  lights  of  the  order,  by  their 
charity,  learning,  eloquence,  and 
literary  accomplishments,  or  those 
Dominicans, perpetually  over-zealous 
in  stigmatizing  with  the  opprobrious 
name  of  heresy  numbers  of  learned 
and  pious  men,  and  in  encroaching 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights  and 
properties  of  friends  and  foes.  If 
these  latter  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
true  exponents  of  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  their  spiritual  father, 
no  one  among  them  stands  higher 
than  Tomas  de  Torquemada.     He 
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yKa\  <IuriDK  his  whole  inortnl  career, 
jiiilcintr  him  by  hin  thought H.worii^ 
aiul  iU-f(]i»,  the  immt  repulsive  a pcci- 
lucii  of  liumaii  reli«;iuuH  abi*rrntioii 
iMcr  hri'd  in,  and  producrd  tu  tlie 
outi  r  wi«rld  bv,  nnv  nitmavterv  in 
any  (*liri<>tian  land.  On  hi«  un- 
11:1:::: in:;  /*'»!  and  eerviorH,  inqulMJ- 
t(  trial  beli«'Vi'ni  con  Id  contidvntlv 
Ffly  to  find  ont  their  way  to  happi- 
uvfA  in  lliid  lift'  and  in  the  next. 

If  T**rqui'inada  is  to  be  consi- 
dt-rt'd  ns  the  ciiuntiTfcit  IWncdict 
of  iiii«  epi>ch,  the  (;ifted  Xinit'ne/. 
fit'  C'iMit Tiirt  \\a»  bv  no  nicani  tiit* 
counterfi-it  .liTonn*  uf  inqniyiturial 
lnlMiachi^nl.  lie  wns  mure  entitlid 
than  :iny  of  his  con  tern  porarie.^  t(» 
bt.»  addre!«-fd  as  thr  Doctor  A/iurimiK 
of  li:s  i  'h'irrli  and  nation.  ( *i!>ii(*ro> 
niaiiai:rd  to  i-xi'cl  in  rvi-rythin::, 
liL*  appi  ar.H  tti  havi*  bi-fn  Mio!>t  inti- 
in:itf'l\  arqiinintt'd  with  the  M'crt-t:* 
of  ait  :»rl*.  rart-i-r.",  and  pnifWtiiiiiiH 
('i?niT  9  was  rapabh*  of  c\frythinL'. 
in  alt  It.f  H^■n^e'♦  of  thr  wttr.:. 
^Vh«*n  tliat  uiHHt  talf'ntrd  o\'  friars 
nndi'rtouk  anvthins:.  in*  coniiiiandi-tl 
conipirtc,  a1:llo^t  unprccnifntcd. 
buov»>.  Kihliwi'd  wiih  iiiijMTior 
n.rntal  fai'ulti«-M  i-f  cvctx  kit:ii,  \\v 
ki:r.\,  bi-ttiT  tiiaii  auv  i»thiT,  how 
t«»  prepare  <'|';iirl;4iu-ly  li.»»  riir'M 
\\ii\  Ml  ihr  ri.:ht  <itri-i-!i>  n.  aii  1  how 
to  v.. lit  1  iliii:l!v  aiil  ('••iiti.lti.tlv 
fiiT  l!.i- lijhi  t:ii.(.  ti.'.'  ri^hl  pia^v. 
anti  li.i'  r.^'ht  roi.jii:ii':uri*. 

N-i  W'li'iir  t  *;.':tiTi»"*  ri-.ii'lu'J 
t!.'-  !.ij'.r«l  dijniti' *  uf  >t:»if  and 
tijiirc';:  \\r  b:  i'ai:»i'  (tt-niral 
li.-:'.  -;:•  r.  l'fi:jrii;in-.ifr-ii.-*'!.;  f  if 
>•  i'.>'. :ir:'. ■.•■'«.  I*ri:.. at''.  u:ii  Hi-jiiit. 
Ml  r*  \\>ii<;<!':ui  ^(iii  ^^:>.  ti.at  iii 
ai!  th"-'-  :.i.'aj>:.i'lii»  fiiiu'l..':.-  tin' 
lTi  :•  t\i  :.  ih  rar-iv.  il  t..ri.i'.i  tni'. 
t-i  i  !  :i  .1"  I  :'  .1  lill'  ri  :.t  :.;.i:<T!al 
:.■  ■  .«  •:i"  I-  ■  .:..'•:»  :.» Tii.  -■•  t  »  i-prals. 
•  1  ..■     .1'  -1    ;  -.  .'■ii'  ri!-*.  ai.  i  -'.ati -- 

Tii«     ■!  •.'•  ff     *|       ^         t      I         {'    I*       I     '     *-i-r'       !•«* 

•     *  * 

'     .-  •  ■    ..I    t  :.r    In  ..  :   •  !    :•.•    !.:!?.■  !jal 

■ 

i  :.'.r/i  :.  .•!  Siiitr.  A-  .i  warr.  r 
;.:.■!  i:.<pi.'<.L  /r.  :Lt  a  }  r<  !.it<'  ahd 
pro:;ivUr  y.i  |  liblic   i:i7*trt.clio:i,  a^ 


an  adni in iat rater  and  diplomatiat, 
he  niana;;ed  to  do  Boniethin^,  iu  the 
ri^ht  or  the  wronf^  direction,  that 
would  have  b(H*n  enough  by  itnelf, 
independent  of  bin  hi>;h  piititioo, 
to  prewrvc  for  ever  his  name  to 
poiitrrity. 

More  fortunate  than  the  greatest 
8tate^^uMl  and  leader :•  of  ancient 
ami  niodern  hiitury,  Ximcne£  de 
Cii«nerort  took  hi.n  departure  from 
exi>trnce  at  the  ri^ht  moment. 
To  a  i»overei;;n  of  the  autocratic 
intttiiicts  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
a  lie;:i*  Mibjeet  f^ifted  and  ciroum- 
Ftanred  like  hist  powerful  minister 
could  but  pn>ve  most  distantefu). 
The  i;ri-ater  the  amount  of  aignml 
MTviiv:*  rendered  by  him,  and  the 
hii;h(T  his  well-dcKerved  reputation 
for  superior  political  hkill,  ^o  much 
the  ^%orse.  It  was  the  guiding 
pr.neiplt'  of  Charles.  "Depend  on 
nu  iiUf  but  vour-eir." 

A  /cahiuH  public  sen'aut  or 
ci^unsellor  (»f  the  primate's  cha* 
net  IT.  const  aiitlv  bv  the  side  of 
hi"*  throne,  uas  nii>re  tlian  he  could 
have  biirne.  Agreeably  to  some 
lli^t<triaii!l,  the  youn;;  Kint;  of 
Sjaiu.  recently  arrived  in  i'astile 
to  iM-i-itiuf*  per!«<)nally  ai*quainted 
with  his  Spanir^h  realms,  made  him 
ur.der7«tanii,  nmri'  or  les;*  distinctlr, 
l!i:it  hi-  •'imuM  1)e  nii.ist  happy  to 
di'-prn^f  )M-ncef>«rth  willi  hts  nevi-r- 
ti-h>-.!Mri:>t!ti-n  and  ino!«t  valuable 
ser^uv^  at  tiie  head  of  tlie  liovrm- 
nieiit. 

Xtiiuii^'/  lie  Cij-neri'S  ilied  in 
l'»17.  I;:i;:ii'i>i  tie  LovoU  was 
aln-aiiv  l\\i'i.r\-.-ix  %ears  of  ace. 
Till-  •  nerjrt.**  and  uIl^t*^tin:;  ?*pirit 
<if  tiie  i:.il:a:.t  b«<l'iier  of  Pamp*'- 
lur.a  ua->  tl.t  !i  ofi-upii-d  with  must 
W(•ri•i!^  a:^!  riinalp'U^  tiriams. 
in  l.'-I.  tiie  >a:i.e  vt-ar  that 
llin'-x  \  111  ua-*  proeiaiuieii  by 
the  i*'  :  r  ti:»'  Pi-fi'mirr  ol  the  Failh. 
L.i\i'I.i  i'.'!..;.i!»id  hi!«  **  ?>:iirilual 
h\i  rciM-. 

liTt]  .eri!:t<!a  a:id  i*i«ii-n'S  had 
d  recti.  J  ud  t  .eir  dcstrucl.ie  ener- 
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gies  against  the  tottering  old  order 
of  things.  They  had  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  their  attempts.  When 
they  entered  the  grave,  the  past 
order  of  things  was  wholly  dis- 
located. The  most  ohjectionahle, 
as  well  as  the  most  praiseworthy, 
features  of  the  pre-inquisitorial 
civilization  had  been  irreparably 
swept  away.  From  top  to  bottom, 
inside  and  outside,  the  peninsular 
world  had  been  upset  and  revo- 
lutionized. The  old  faith,  policy, 
traditions,  aspirations,  were  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  the  new 
generations  brought  up  entirely 
under  the  rule  of  the  monk.  Ma- 
terially no  less  than  figuratively, 
the  old  sea-coast  lines,  the  old 
landmarks  of  all  sorts,  national  and 
political,  territorial  and  commercial, 
social,  religious,  and  ecclesiastic, 
had  been  removed  and  altered  in 
every  direction .  Students  of  Spanish 
history  do  not  generally  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  radical  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  realms  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  from  1492  to 
1516.  The  transformations,  pro- 
duced with  something  like  panto- 
mimic suddenness  throughout  all 
grades  of  Spanish  society,  are, 
perhaps,  unprecedented  in  human 
history.  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  did 
the  world  behold  such  rapid  fading 
away  of  the  brightest  and  healthiest 
features  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
most  promising  of  civilizations.  All 
changed  for  the  worse. 

The  native  dynasties.  Christian 
and  Mahometan,  were  extinct. 
The  Moorish  and  Catholic  king- 
doms of  former  ages  were  united 
under  the  same  non-Spanish  mon- 
arch. And  this,  although  at  first 
sight  the  most  remarkable  change, 
was  the  least  important  in  its  direct 
and  immediate  consequences  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  Much 
more  noticeable  for  its  disastrous 
results  had  been  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Cortes,  or  national  parliaments, 


lost  their  prestige  and  authority, 
the  nobility  bowed  humbly  to  the 
usurping  pretensions  advanced  on 
all  favourable  conjunctures  by  kings 
and  monks.  Misguided  by  their 
narrow  -  minded  prejudices,  and 
thoroughly  devoid  of  political 
acuteness,  the  Spanish  nobles 
thwarted  the  liberal  movement 
headed  by  Padilla.  After  the  de- 
capitation of  the  Comunero's  chief- 
tains, when  the  Castilian  magnates, 
under  the  strange  delusion  that 
they  were  still  free  men,  as  their 
ancestors  had  been,  dared  to  speak 
out  freely  their  undisguised  wishes 
and  opinions  to  Charles  Y., 
he  laughed  most  unceremoniously, 
and  with  perfect  impunity  and 
contempt,  at  their  obsolete  pre- 
tensions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans  Columbus, 
Isabella,  and  Alexander  VI.  had 
opened  the  doors  of  American  in- 
roads and  vandalisms  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Catholic  monarch ; 
Ximenez  de  Cisneros  those  of  the 
African  continent;  and  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  had  inaugurated  the  era 
of  mischievous  meddling  and  mud- 
dling, on  the  part  of  Castilian 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  in  the 
business  of  foreign  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  Hepublican 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  height 
of  her  prosperity  and  the  fulness  of 
her  pride,  Spain  had  become,  during 
the  paet  centuries,  the  predilect 
European  meeting-point  of  Eastern 
and  Western  races.  Judging  by 
their  customs  of  life,  their  national 
amusements,  costumes,  singing, 
cooking,  and  dwelling,  their  arms 
and  arts,  their  language  and 
literature,  their  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  characteristics,  the 
Semitic  and  Semitic-Berber  ele- 
ment had  most  conspicuously  pre- 
ponderated in  the  formation  of 
those  societies.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Inquisition,  neverthr- 
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less,  they  Hetpnnin«Ml  on  piittiiii; 
a  Titilcnt  end  to  their  intercoiime 
with  tho  inhnbitants  of  the  iiei(;h- 
bourini;  African  tliore.  that  wnt 
formerly,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
pour  tut:  frt*!(h  Htrt*ainii  uf  parental 
blood  into  the  IVniosuIa.  Nut 
only  tiint,  Init  tho  European  natinn 
more  din»etlv  indebteu,  in  everv 
aenne,  to  the  <)ff:«prini;  of  Iphmael 
and  Inrarl  for  the  be^t  and  lar^e«it 
amount  of  their  tlenh,  blood,  and 
apirit,  for  the  most  ennobling 
features  of  their  culture,  ami 
chivalrous  p(»etry  and  f(*i*iiii:;!i, 
dei*lan*d  a  war  «>f  extenninatinn 
as^aiu'^t  Jei%-«,  Moors,  and  Arabs, 
in  thi'  name  of  <rud.  fatherland, 
and  civilization ;  and  the  Il»crian 
xeiil^tH  of  inqiii^itorial  (^hriiitianity 
— till*  fiio^t  Slahonietan  form  into 
which  tilt*  (Miristian  religion  could 
po!«-ibly  have  been  flh:ipcn — dan-d 
to  Bwai:i;cr  impuilcntly  bcfnn*  tiirir 
contcmpor.irics  a<  tin*  po'»<e^so^s 
and  inheritors  of  the  pure  ol  1 
(*hri«tian  blood  aiid  doctrine — lot 
i'rintianim  riejai — td*  tin*  nM  world. 
Tiu*  historical  nnd  ri'li^iioiM.  an 
well  an  the  moral  and  cmunion. 
sen  "I?  of  tho<^»  raivs  had  been 
thoroii^lilv  iiM:ter:iteil  in  \v*ti  than 
two<;enenitiii!t«'i!iiier  the  ruh*  of  tlie 
iin>nk.  Till*  \  iruli'hce  «if  tin*  ra.'irt:; 
iii<tn:i!(tic  «ii<*t':i«e  \\.-i?«  at  it!«  hi^hc<>t. 
and  til''  in>mt  luTitii*  **i  human  re- 
Uie«li«-«  wiiuM  nut  have  |T<<ve«l 
fflii"  n'i"iiH  e:iiMii:h  to  c!je»'!s  or 
d-iii:Tii<*h  It •«  latent  inten?>ilv.  Onlv 
tli»'  u:p1\  iiu  i'lierjji'  *.  tl:e  ;n<'\liau^- 
t.l»i''  \it  i'.il\  nf  lr.o«i«'  races  ppriiii^ 
fri»  .1  I'll-  !..::,•*  i»i"  Abraharn  C"uM 
hnii*  I  '  :k-  .1- 1  till'  Spaiiiiiri'.!*.  in  tKi* 
Ciiiir**'  •:  ',•••:;.  r.tlio;i<.  tt»  L*ft  IVim* 
I'f   t- Ttii-nf  i:i!    iniilarij.    »lr.-?i 

h:!"      ii-l't      t    .'UJ.    .I!!.!     fAIiii^ni     ih'!'. 

lit  :.it-  ^'t-iif  i:,i'  ci\i!:/<-il  ui»ri  I 
erij  :  •  i.  II.. I  !H'  i,  Mieiiir  j.  a*.  ! 
ei-uti!.  r:«  :.  .%••:  i-riK"  I'-c  di'ii,*!;. 
t,  r  •:  t}i-^u  I-a)»«'.!i  aiii  l.»  r 
•;•■  r  ■■■  i  :rrii  i!  \'''\\  ^elt•-.  !i'.! 
I  I*  '•\'T.'.  .1.  :.::  J  i:iaj  T.ly  •■:'  !.•  r 
f  •    ■'    •'    '   .     !'■  1  :»  c  ;i!.i:..:r;at«   i  l»'. 


her  queenly,  theocratic  inmnitj, 
coupled  with  that  of  tho  Domini- 
can  prior. 

When,  after  the  deroolitionarj 
exploits  of  Torquemada  and  Cis- 
neros,  warmly  supported  bj  their 
cniwneil  patrons,  the  fi|;urea  of 
Loyola  and  hi^  children  appeared 
on  the  Spanisl^  horison,  it  wa^ 
perfectly  clear  and  diacernible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  short-^it^hted 
that,  circumstanctvl  aa  the  secular 
clergy  were,  amitisl  nen'elesa  nobles 
and  spiritless  parliaments,  the  rtov- 
in^  forces  of  the  convent  were  sure 
of  carrying;  evcrythini;  before  them. 
As  the  most  exalted  and  implacable 
of  Dominican  friars  trampled  on 
Spani.ih  Jews,  alive  or  dead,  of  all 
classes,  professions,  af*es,  and  re- 
ligion!*, and  the  most  honoured  of 
Franci!«caii  primates  succeasfullj 
crushed  the  f^raudees,  so  did  the 
monks  and  their  adepts  at  the 
head  of  the  Inquisition  crush  and 
trani[de  on  the  most  virtuous,  cul- 
tivated, anti  {Mipular  prelates  and 
monk<«  o\'  all  a?es,  ranks,  and  eom- 
niunitie*!,  from  the  firnt  A  re  I  i  bishop 
of  <iranad.i.  the  venerable  (nrto. 
frenary.  Don  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
cidi'h rated  f^r  hiii  pros«*lyti£ini;  teal 
anioni;  the  conquered  Moon  of  his 
di(Kv?>i',  to  the  Dominican  Carransa. 
one  i>!  ti:e  nio^t  learned  primates  of 
the  IVit'iii>ula. 

A  lid  tin*  tidal  wave  of  the  monas- 
tiTv  wait  ytt'adily  advancing;  in  the 
d:rr<*.iin  of  the  thront*  occupii*d 
by  t'ii*  I, if Ji; -cm peri r,  wlm  visibly 
dnviiie.I  A*  approach.  A«  the 
kiiii;-p'»«t  of  lunel  danivd  befon* 
the  ark.  s  >  ilid  tiie  nioiit  powerful 
i*at).«i'.p*  ii:aii*«tir!>»  welcoiue  through 
thr:r  ii>*Miiiii*ns.  ^ith  unmistakable 
^'.\zu*  •!'  prr-oiial  and  public  njoic- 
iii.'.  till*  tr:iini|'ital  pa.«saire  id  the 
ciiTi\i'itu:i[  ar'fi  of  tiieir  uni*iri*uni- 
eii»i-d  atid  n)i!»i»;;ai]ii>tic  theocracy. 
Spnii;«!i  ilap^b.iriji  d'.'i  ail  but 
li  i»ic«-  ii  I' •■  .■  ..'  r  i/.r-fr.  within 
!»:l'^*  "l'  !::'-;r  m  rt-tcht  d  subjects, 
pc:.:*  :    • '1    t>    t  Tur    liaie    •>!'    this 
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world  in  flames  and  sraoke.  The 
German  Caesar  of  that  empire,  in 
which  the  sun  never  set,  far  from 
feeling  disposed  to  swim  against 
the  mighty  stream  flowing  convent- 
wards,  was  actually  washed  off  his 
throne  by  tlie  all-pervading  monas- 
tico-magnetic  current  of  the  time, 
which  landed  him,  an  imperial 
wreck,  in  the  hieromitic  cloister  of 
the  most  backward  and  depopulated 
of  Iberian  provinces. 

The  surgy,  rising  tide  of  monk- 
hood submerged  all  the  land,  the 
national  assemblies,  the  court  and 
royal    palace,   the    highest   watch- 
towers  in  the   seigneurial  castles, 
crowning    the  peaks  and   hills  of 
znouutainous  Aragon,   the   loftiest 
cathedral's  belfries  projecting  their 
shadow  far  away  on  the  flat  Cas- 
tilian  ground,   the   most  towering 
heavenwards  Andalusian   Giraldas. 
Woe  to  those  who  did  not  manage, 
propped  up  by  the  confessional,  to 
keep  afloat  on  the  Surface  of  that 
infuriated  raging  sea  of  monachism, 
excessive  and   exceeding,  pestilent 
and  pestilential,  overflowing  on  all 
sides.     The  remotest  chance  of  sal- 
vation was  taken  from  them  ;  they 
were  past  redemption  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  as  far  as  depended 
on  the  monks.     Ahead,  on  the  crest 
of  the  topmost  wave,  in  the  foam- 
ing   inundation,    the    Messiah    of 
modern  Pontificalism   advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  Hispano- priestly 
stage  amidst  that  chaotic  pele-tnile 
of  suppressed  privileges  and  free- 
doms, agonizing  independent  classes 
and  kingdoms,  indigenous  institu- 
tions and  dynasties  worn  out   to 
insanity.     Loyola  was  to    be  the 
spiritual   lawgiver  of   those  waifs 
and  strays  of  Ishmael  and  Israel, 
who  bad  deserted  the  G-od,  and  law, 
and  land  of  their  fathers,  and  lost 
their  path  across  the  trackless  wil- 
derness, which  was  growing  apace 
in  every  direction,  around  the  sump- 
tuous mansions  of  Spanish  monks. 
It  was  Loyola's  task  to  illuminate 


the  present  and  trace  out  the  out- 
lines of  the  next  future,  to  classify 
or  become   the   standard-bearer  of 
that   motley  crowd  of  renegadoes 
and  foreign  kings,  nobler,  and  vil- 
lains, from   all   parts,  huddled  to- 
gether like  monastic  chattels,  wait- 
ing for  the  butcher,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Iberian  inquisitor.     Loyola 
was,  and  deserved  to   be — he  had 
been  expressly  born  and  cut  out  to 
be — the   successful  prophet  within 
his  own  age  and  country.     To  his 
countrymen    and     countrywomen, 
uncovering,  bowing,  and   kneeling 
to  the  friar,  devoutly  bent  on  kissing 
bis  unwashed  hands  and  feet,  Loyola 
cried,  "  Obey,  obey,  and  obey."  Like 
the  blind  mueddin  from  the  top  of 
eastern   mosques,   breaking    inces- 
santly the  silence  of  night  with  his 
cry,  **  There  is  no  God  but  Allah ; 
prayer     is     better    than     sleep," 
Loyola  spent  all  his  unconquerable 
energies  in  teaching,  night  and  day, 
around  him,  by  his  voice  and  exam- 
ple :   "  The  Pope  is  all  but  God  on 
earth.     That  is  for  you  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.     Practice  obedience, 
dress  yourself  in   obedience,  train 
yourself  to  obedience,  put  all  your 
hearts  and  human  faculties  in  the 
acquisition  of  obedience,  the  greatest 
and  supreme  Christian  penection, 
the  most  desirable  and  sublime  of 
Roman    Catholic   virtues."      Saint 
Ignatius  gave    these  instructions: 
*^  Other  religious  associations  may 
exceed  us  in  fastings,  in  vigils,  and 
the  like  rigorous  observances;    it 
behoves  our  brethren  to  be  pre- 
eminent    in    true     and    absolute 
obedience,  in  abnenition  of  all  in- 
dividual will  and  judgment."     In 
the  Qmstitutians  it  stands  written, 
**  Let  all  be  convinced  that  those 
who    live    under    obedience    are 
bound    to    let    themselves  be  set 
in  motion  and  directed  by  Divine 
Providence    through    the    medium 
of  their   Superiors,  exactly  as   if 
they  were   dead   bodies."     Every 
full  member  of  the   society    was 
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sworn  hv  a  special  vow  t«>  tlu»  »or- 
vitr  of  the  Pupf. 

Liiyol.1  provi»<l  to  bi»  a  man  wi««f 
in  111-*  j»rn<Tatii»ii.  In  *jii:r  vf  hi^ 
n*actli»nnrv  bias.  In*  (ii-l  imt  tail  to 
porct'ivt'  tlint  thi»  tv^*'  In*  livfil  in 
wnM  ni>t  tliat  nf  St.  Iicnctllct,  St. 
Franciji,  and  tli«»  nthor  finin«l<»rH  <»t' 
renowm-d  rrIi;:iiMi<(  nnlir:*,  bfariuj* 
the  aiijcctiviztMl  (.'tiri-tiiiii  nanii*  df 
thi)si*  uho  ralicil  tl-.t'in  intt»  pxi^t- 
cncf.  A  ni'wlv-arrivril  ohief  of  a 
sect  in  monachiiim,  pui'h  at  Lnvohi 
pn-tenilci!  to  be.  if  he  uai  of  the 
old  tvpe  and  school,  had  then  very 
few  chanerfl  of  Hiicee^s  left  tn  him, 
the  eMLV>urn:;inc;  dispn^tti()n8  of 
Catholic  Majesties  and  I'opeti  not- 
withntundin^.  Tliopionii-rofvieHtem 
inonkhi>od  at  itH  morrtiian  eh-vrnth 
hour  was  in  hnnour  bmind  tn  be  a 
man  of  ori;;inal  cre.itiv-  genius. 
Nil  Mieeesfi  w»nld  cruwn  hit*  nit»-t 
streniKHH  I'Xertiiins,  if  lie  ecmtented 
hiniKelf  uiih  p:iltry  ifiiitations  of 
hiji  more  exalteil  pn-deci'MiMM  in  tlie 
hi'iy  niit^'^ion  of  r:t!lin:;  iiitii  life  new 
varietirs  and  i<nh-di\if>i()n!«  i>f  nion- 
aehiriiii,  e'-iuibiti<ni.  :i*ieetu'i*>in.  ht-r- 
niitiMii.  anehuritioin.  A^*.  L^y>ila*if 
cherinlied  euteq  ri!«i*.  so  earefiilly 
planned,  !*•>  sedunu**!;  and  diiitiuctly 
mappeil  oil*.  And  i^o  i«h:*tinately  al- 
hert'd  ti>  diir.Mi;  hii»  ni'Ttal  eareer. 
wa<4  in  n^'i'd  t^t'  uvw  u'.d  .-tirtlic:; 
props  and  put!«ti>  h*  riiiihT*  d  friiiii 
Its  erailli'  a«i  aetvjtaM*'  and  ^*neral 
as  he  wiiihed  it  to  be,  d'nie  what 
mi};iit.  Ii^Miacii  de  I.xynLi,  although 
moral! V  intinitelv  suiH-rior  t>i  tl.eni. 
had  tlii^  in  e'>iumon  with  his  mt»Ht 
Bueeessful  country  men  of  the  in- 
qiii'^itorial  pen<i>!,  bueh  as  B<>r^ia. 
Ton]ueniada.  (*isnoro.«.  Cortez,  and 
Pi/-irr\  that  lie  felt  ready  t«)  aston- 
ish the  wtrrhl  with  the  nittst  unex- 
pected aiid  unprrcedvntiHl  strokes 
of  human  audaeitv,  if  he  onlv 
thoiii'ht  them  in  aov  wav  conducive 
to  the  furtherance  uf  his  pious  and 
ambit iuus  desipis.  S>i  that  he  de- 
tennined  to  Ktart  his  pet  IVntifii-al 
bubble,  Ad  majorem  Dei  Uli/riam, 


not  under  his  own  name  and  firm, 
or  under  the  patronage  uf  anv  of 
the  many  saints  of  the  Jiomish  com* 
munion,  but  under  the  direct  and, 
so  to  speak,  mo!«t  personal  patron- 
ai^e  of  the  fouiuler  of  (*hriMianitr, 
heatiini;  hi;*  prospect  use;*  with  some- 
thini»  like,  •'  Hy  snecial  appointment 
to  the  Divine  Family,  Jesu*>.  and 
the  Holy  Virjjin."  Ania^nvablr 
tt>  Kivadeneira,  of  all  hi^  bio. 
trraphers  the  most  intimately  ai*- 
tpiainted  with  this  epoch  of  the  life 
of  till*  patriarch  of  the  order,  on  thia 
point,  putting  a«iide  all  his  past  fits 
:inil  niaxiins  of  humility,  ht*  an* 
nounced  himself  determined  not  1 1 
follow  any  other  opinion  but  hi* 
own.  And  I^oyola  was  right,  ninsi- 
astie  ipiackery  had  just  then  reachi*<l 
a  hei;;ht  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  western  mankind. 

The  French  clergy  and  univemi- 
tie*  could  protest  or  object,  and  the 
fn  rem  list  Spanish  divines  rail  or 
sneer  at  such  pn'teosions,  the  Pupc 
ne\»'rthi'less  deelariMi  to  perceive  the 
hi-ntux  I^ri  in  liovoli's  scheme. 
T'.e  very  s;ii*eial  character  which. 
fri>m  the  oui-<et,  he  meant  to  impart 
to  h  ?«  i:.sti:iitiiin  wa^  already  syni- 
bo!i/fd  ill  the  title  he  devilled  fk^r 
it.  In  hi'*  drsigii  the 8o<*iety  should 
l»e  nii>re  than  merely  one  amongst 
vari.-uH  or;:aii.'«  of  the  Church. 

TItc  amount  of  diMorted  con- 
cept i<ins  an<i  mental  alierrations  of 
the  Spanianl  of  the  inquisitorial 
monarchy  an*  positively  unparal- 
leled in  the  Christian  world.  The 
lo:;ical  perverseness  shtiwn  in 
evervthin*:  thev  did  and  said,  br 
those  races  under  the  training  of 
monks,  is  as  unexampled  as  it  is 
incomprehensible  at  the  present 
dav.  Thu!<i,  for  instance,  thev  had 
c^>me  in  designate  by  the  name  of 
autoi'dr-fr.  par  txceUenct — AS  if 
they  actually  were  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  most  accomplished 
specimen,  the  most  conspicuous 
manifestation,  of  aainted  evangeiicttl 
piety — tboae  damnAble  buman  hoio- 
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causts  in  direct  and  flagrant  incom- 
patibility with  the  doctrine  and  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.    They  applied  in 
all  earnest,  and  with  entire  ^ood 
faith,  the  superlative  of  Most  Holy 
Tribunal  to  the  most  abominable 
institution  ever  established  among 
the   children  of   men.      In   strict 
conformity     with     this     (sort     of 
linguistic)       spirit,    St.     Ignatius 
selected  the  name  of  Company  of 
Jesus,  as    the    most    adequate    to 
christen   this   body-guard   for   the 
absolute    authority   of   the    Pope, 
composed  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
and   zealous  adherents,  and  whose 
most  noticeable  functions  have  been 
either  to  intrigue  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  papal   supremacy,  or 
to  scour  the  Catholic  kingdoms  in 
diligent  search  of  janissaries,  willing 
to  mount  guard  at  the  gates  of  the 
tottering    Boman     Caliphat.      No 
doubt  to  such  recruiting  sergeants 
of  the  papacy  the  designation  of 
"  Company   of  Jesus,"  par   excel- 
lence, was  neither  more  nor  less  well 
fitted  than  the  name  of  autos-de-Je 
applied    to   the   execrable    human 
butcheries,  and  the  superlative  of 
superlatives    applied    to    the    In- 
quisition throughout  the  dominions 
of  their  most  Catholic  Majesties. 

Loyola  sheltered  himself  and  his 
disciples  under  the  divine  name  of 
Jesus,  and  under  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes. 
The  general  of  the  Jesuits  will  sit, 
or  stand,  behind  the  person  of  the 
Pontifl*,  attempting  to  rule  the  mind 


and  conscience  of  the  chief  of  the 
Church  as  noiselessly  and  unnoticed 
as  possible.  His  disciples,  from  the 
beginning,  took  deliberately  their 
strong  and  commanding  position, 
midway  between  priests  ana  monks, 
at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican,  between 
the  Pope  and  his  Church — inside  the 
royal  households,  between  kings  and 
queens  and  their  favourite  courtiers 
of  both  sexes. 

Perhaps  the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  his  intense  aversion  to  Phari- 
sees and  Pharisaism.  The  disciples 
of  Loyola,  introducing  themselves 
to  the  Christian  world,  not  so  much 
as  the  lawful  spiritual  children  of 
the  founder  of  their  order,  but  as 
the  privileged  mortal  children  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  have 
managed  to  call  into  existence  a 
derivative  of  Jesus  synonymous 
everywhere,  and  most  particularly 
throughout  Eoman  Catholic  king- 
doms and  republics,  with  that 
epithet  of  Pharisee,  in  the  sense 
attached  to  it  by  Christ.  Pharisee 
and  Jesuit  convey  to  the  modern 
mind  exactly  the  same  idea  of 
religious,  or  rather  ecclesiastical, 
hypocrisy. 

Among  the  many  taunts,  humilia- 
tions, and  injuries,  in  word  and 
deed,  unsparingly  directed,  in  his 
last  hours,  against  the  Son  of  G-od, 
expiring  on  Uolgotha,  none  thought 
of  announcing  to  him  such  bitter 
news. 

YlOTOBIAKO   CaBBIAS. 
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JAMKS    WILLS,    D.D. 

* 

Tin:  iliMrlnLT  «p  i»f  n  litcr.irv  puK/Ic  with  rfspotft  to  llie  nuthnrship  of 
flu*  Infill  i"iiiil!i  .1  "Till'  I'lnvrriM*."  repiitc-l  to  be  by  llie  Lite  Ker. 
Cliarit':i  Miituriii.  nvt'iitly  *li.M-ii?i«itMl  ut  !iiiiin»  U'ii<;tli  in  yofri  n/ni  Qnmes^ 
aini  tl.f  \fl  iiiiirr  rrtTMt  jiuMu-atitiii  lil'  the  "  Liven  of  llln«tnou«  Iritfa- 
iiicn."  iv-i-n'*t  aiiil  (itiiiplcif^l  under  the  litli*  of  "The  Iri<«h  Nation'* 
(  Ktiil.irtnii,  KiitiitMir:;h),  hA\«'  n^'alliMi  attention  to  a  liiitin^uished  literanr 
in:iri,  \\U'.  :t  tV-w  \«;ir.4  ui^i\  pa*«:*eii  away  tVi'iii  ainimi;st  u*. 

Dr.  W  :.!.-«  u:i<»  tiie  L:r(*:it  hioi:r:i[iiier  of  I ri-land,  ami  it  would  be  rank 
iii'jratiti*  if  it'  he  HitouM  tiipl  i)>)  liincraphiT  hiniAelf.  He  eontributed 
many  nitriiMirK  %**  Tin:  Di'iii.iN  rMvm^in  Mac  a/ ink,  to  which  he  wis 
at  i>i;i'  tin  (•  a  i-iiict  i*iiiitnhi.ti>r.  InirfiJ.  Itir  twelve  niouthn  he  wa« 
entrutte  1  w:th  ti.i*  eilitui>hip  duiiii;;  tlie  ah.<ience  of  the  editor  from 
Dublin. 

It  wa-  ill  a  r  ;ri  t\i!i  way  tiiat  Dr.  Wil!^'.-*  rlii»-  connection  bej^n 
with  xhv  Ma:.'.-!/'.' f.  lie  ha«i  aire:t<lv  hicn  an  reca«iona!  contributor, 
mhen  III?*  frieiiii.  Dr.  IVtrii-,  rrqii*-ote  1  hi'n  tn  beeumc  the  champion  of 
hi:i  f.tnii'i;'*  t::t- .r;  :i.4  t'>  the  K  eiii.i  Towers  of  Irelind  acainvt  a  Mr. 
O'Hrion,  \%h>>  }::i«l  v^rittiti  a  h.-ik  t^i  ret'iite  it.  ami  iiet  up  a  theori'  uf  hu 
•  iwn.  Dr.  WiiS'i*  n-vii-w  nf  O'lSnen*:*  hink  mi  ci>inpletely  upn't  it  thai 
tiie  ant!.. if.  It  u.k"*  -.i^d  i:i  «'  •ri'ie(|iifi]ee.  rieinnitted  iuieide.  The  revivwer 
ua*  iiiirntieii  at  t  >  pMil:,  l>ut  K-  l.a>l  u«i'-l  no  unfair  or  poinoned 
weapt>n.  Ti:e  i 'ii^' f{<ir;irr  wa!«  tiat  lie  \«ai«  taken  dU  the  fetalT  of  the 
Mai^a/tnf.  aiiii  evintliim;  ht*  in  (lent  wa^  aceepted. 

Hut  ill  L'lvini;  Dr.  WilN  a  iiiche  in  our  *'  (lallery"  we  are  not  merelj 
ditK*haru':<L:  a  per^i>n.il  ili-bt — fi»r  hi«  intrin^ie  claims  are  hii;h.  and  worthy 
of  rre<>i:ii.iiiii  .iinl  hiiiaiur.  He  wan  the  la.'*t  «>f  a  brilhant  cruup.  including 
Wult'e,  Mi-rullj^'h.  An!»ter.  IVtrie.  Ca*!»ar  Otway,  and  the  trSullivant; 
and  in  t!:e  niany  tiranrhed  uf  literature  which  he  himself  took  up  bo 
showed  creit  aini  \ar:eii  eapabiiilien.  llisi  mo«t  important  work  waa  the 
*'  Hioirraphii'ai  lli!«ti>ry  uf  Ireland."  and  it  ii  probably  by  Ibii,  in  time  to 
conie,  hf  wii.  iie  bei»t  r«'nieiitbere<i. 

The  idea  ot'  thi!«  work  was  to  buiid  up  a  history  of  bioi;raphy,  each  life 
beioi;  a  !»tii;)e  in  t!e*  pile,  and  tli**  etitiri*  editiee  beiu;;  far  mure  ciimnlele 
in  ita  ecfpc  titan  the  men*  chronu-le  uf  public  eventa.  In  this  biographical 
history  all  thn  element h  which  constitute  human  proj^rcM,  and  to  which 
war«,  tre.iC:e!>.  ri  \"':t!«.  and  lei:-.*lati\e  act*  an*  bul  !>traw«  in  the  eurn^nt, 
were  l>>  be  p  j>ri  M-iiti  d.  ai.d  to  u:.itu  their  xari^-u^  >tre:imB;  it  wai  t«)  bo 
history  by  ii.<:uv>;iuu — the  natural  and  the  ptiilosophicai  method.     If  we 
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**  The  memoin  aro  written  with  great  lirelincss  and  spirit,  and  in  ertrj  way 
are  marked  with  tlie  imprest  of  a  highly  thouglitful  and  original  mind. 

**  The  hiograpliivs  are  arranged  in  sorica.  according  aa  the  characterM  arc  prin- 
cipally ri-iui&rlLMblo  fi»r  their  political,  or  eccleiiantical.  or  literary  and  scieutiiie 
eart-vr,  uiid  thcsi'  Be  net  again  are  arranged  by  certain  epochs,  l^rutixed  to  each 
ep*K'h  i.s  a  Ji^nertation  uu  its  peculiar  aims,  tc-ud«ncics,  and  general  cliaract«r- 
utii-8.  TcrhapH  these  dissertations  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tlie  wholo 
work. 

"  Calm  judgment,  subtle  analysis  of  the  motives,  and  the  external  developments 
of  everv  n^e.  a  philonophical  freedom  from  passion  and  prejudice,  rarely  attained 
and  Htill  more  rarely  combined,  with  a  firm  adherence  to  riglit  principles,  am 
es|K*ciully  observable.  Great  difficulties  surrounded  the  autlior  in  their  execu- 
tion. 

*  lucedens  per  ignes 
Supixmitos  cincri  doloso.' 

"  This  intermixture  uf  historical  dissertation  with  tlio  biographiat  ia  attended 
with  several  t>eneticial  results.  It  is  evident  tliat  it  prevents  unnecessary  rejteta- 
tion,  by  giving  at  one  glanre  tliat  mhich  should  else  require  to  be  represeiit«.*d 
anew  in  rach  suLCttbiive  contemi>orary  life.  Ilaeing  Uiu  reflective  and  philo- 
Hiiphii-ul  iNirtion  of  tlie  work  apart  by  itM-lf.  it  preserves  tlie  current  of  narrativa 
from  any  undue  interruption,  and  presenting,  in  i-uiij unction  witli  tlio  individual 
and  hi.H  influence  over  liis  etrnteniporaries.  a  view  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  as  it 
existe^l  independent  o*.  and  operating  on  tlie  individual  attains  at  once  the  sepa- 
rate sihunLuges  of  hii«ti>ry  anu  biop^phy.  The  ^ruuping  of  the  former  is  com- 
bined uith  tlie  atti^ntion  t4i  niinutia'  tliat  diiitinguishiM  the  lattiT. 

"In  truth,  howcvt-r.  tlie  hiiftory  of  Ireland  is  U-st  written  in  the  biographitm  of 
her  illi.>iriuuH  boUH.  She  never  at  any  une  time  {^osse^sed  tlie  nnit\.  the  inda- 
penileni-e.  and  Uie  literature  i-sst-ntial  as  the  foundation  of  a  national  hintory ; 
out  in  rvi-ry  a^o.  iuid  under  every  variety  of  oircuni:«tnnce  and  fortune,  she  liaa 
priHiiiivd  the  n«»blfit  minds.  llvT  fame  is  ni>t  tliat  which  reaults  from  great 
popular  hiToic  inu\i  ment  or  tx«Ttion.  but  tlint  which  arises  from  luiving  been  the 
nur>e  and  nioiber  of  »;•  niuA  and  t>f  valour.  ller**<»ns  have  brought  tlieir  tn^pliiea 
home  to  the  feet  of  unv  countrv  rather  than  thi-ir  own.  * 

The.^c  reniarks,  by  oiio  who  is  not  liiniself  subject  to  the  reproach 
which  he  ca!«ti«  upon  other   Irishiuen    of  genius,  truly  point    out    the 

feculiar  adapt.itiou  of  bii»grjphy  to  be  the  Vehicle  of  the  hii*tory  of 
relanil ;  but  ne  may  ohsterve  that  the  most  successful  modem  historians 
of  uther  c«)uiitri«  K,  tor  exatnple,  Macaulay,  have  called  iu  a  large  amount 
uf  bii>^r.iphy  to  euliwn  tiieir  narration,  or  have  actually  made  it  the 
medium  of  hiatorv.     Tiie  reviewer  cooeludea :  — 

"A  U  it«T  or  more  int«' res  ting  work  of  the  kind,  we  are  boun^l  to  say.  lias  not 
for  \i'ar>«  i'<-uid  fri>m  the  pre»«i  For  th«*  honour  uf  our  national  spirit  we  hope, 
tlmuu'ii  tlif  bx'k  bf  published  in  Irrland.  and  thou;;h  it  records  tlie  lives  and 
fortiiD' H  uf  Iruhmi'n.  that,  at  I'-a-t.  ani'*ng  hiit  uwn  i-i»untrymen.  Mr.  Wills  may 
nut  iind  *  the  i  un«e  «tf  ."^wift  upon  hmi— to  be  an  Iriahman.  and  a  man  Jf 
getuu^.' 

Dr.  An!»ter,  the  translator  (if  **  Faust/*  in  a  private  letter,  thus  con- 
tracts *'  Livi'^  if  liiu«trit>UH  Iriihrneu'*  with  Moore's  **  H  is  torv  of  Ireluid,** 
which  was  then  in  the  pre>s: — 

"  Thf  b-i'ik  i.t  Uojiiiiiiu'.  as  >•  u  gft  n-mote  from  IriOi  feeling,  and  have  to  deal 
with  p>  rii-1.4  ot  r<'.ftl  history,  vt-ry  •  nivrtaimii;;.  and  tliat  I  dtd  not  at  une  tia« 
exp*^*!  t  1  l.ave  Lum  htth'  doubt  that  part^i  of  th«*  woik  «ill  procure  fur  y*m  a 
\er>  rn\;:ib]f  ri'pui.iti<>n.  Y<  u  arr  <  vrrvmhi-ri'  at  bant  nadable — tliit  is  Htrange 
-but  Mo'Ti  !•«  ^<.artvh  .iiivuhrre  imj  Now.  <-'>u«idering  tlie  httls  raacala 
le  hfti  having  been  bi>int  in  a  wearing  Kerry  stuues  wer«  real  diamonds— 
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bright  as  those  in  war-chariots  of  Ossian's  carbonio  heroes — ^I  think  it  is  no  small 
merit  to  have  beaten  him  out  of  the  field.  Your  plan  gave  you  some  advantages 
which,  when  you  come  to  Burke  and  the  rest  of  them,  will  he  of  moment.  I  hear 
Moore  ends  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts.  This,  I  sup|pose,  however,  is  not 
yet  fixed  with  certainty,  even  by  himself.  Furlong  advised  mm  not  to  go  farther." 

Dr.  Wills  received  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  work,  which  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  went  through  two  editions.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
asked  by  the  publishers  to  undertake  a  complete  recast ;  rewriting  where 
newer  materials  had  been  opened  up  since  the  first  publication,  modifying, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  neutralizing  the  work,  sketching  out  the  last 
three  quarters  of  a  century's  history  of  Ireland,  and  taking  in  all  the 
lives  which  had  fallen  within  that  period ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  work  within  reasonable  bounds,  shortening,  and 
omitting  dissertation.  The  title  of  the  work  thus  renewed,  "  The  Irish 
Nation,*'  is  a  more  correct  description  than  the  original  one,  "  The  Lives 
of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Irishmen,"  for  it  better  covers  the  object 
of  the  book,  which,  in  aiming  to  be  historical,  includes  many  who  were  not 
illustrious  or  distinguished. 

Dr.  Wills  did  not  live  to  proceed  with  this  undertaking  beyond  the  end 
of  the  rebellion  of  '98  in  the  historical  introduction  of  vol.  iii.,  the 
remainder  of  which  volume,  and  vol.  iv.,  concluding  with  brief  notices  of 
living  men,  were  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Freeman  Wills. 

Dr.  Wills  began  life  as  a  poet,  and  had  a  considerable  tarn  for 
metaphysics;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  tendencies  were 
scarcely  congenial  to  the  task  of  laborious  compilation.  But  a  severe 
course  of  study  for  the  bar,  and  the  training  of  the  Historical  Society, 
were  not  bad  preparations  for  the  work.  The  metaphysical  turn  may 
have  led  him  away  too  much  into  disquisition ;  but  the  poetical  gave  him 
a  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  enabled  him  to  animate  and  give  it  pictu- 
resqueness.  The  scenes  and  recollections  of  early  life,  and  the  peculiarlv 
Celtic  spirit  of  Connaught  which  he  then  imbibed,  gave   lignt  to  his 

Eencil.  We  quote  some  lines  which  are  a  key-note  to  his  impartial 
istory,  and  show  that  strong  sympathies  with  the  early  struggles  of  a 
yet  uuconquered  race,  are  not  incompatible  with  Conservative  and 
Protestant  views.  They  overflow  with  a  bardic  love  of  country,  with 
that  kindly  and  loyal  spirit  towards  it,  without  which  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  to  sit  down  and  write  the  history  of  Ireland : — 

*'  Green  hills  of  the  west  where  I  carolled  along, 
In  the  May- day  of  life  with  my  harp  and  my  song ; 
Though  tlie  winter  of  time  o'er  my  spirit  hath  rolled, 
And  the  steps  of  the  minstrel  are  weary  and  old ; 
Though  no  more  through  those  famous  old  haunts  shall  I  stray. 
Once  tlie  themes  of  my  song,  and  the  guides  of  my  way, 
That  each  had  its  story,  and  true-hearted  friend, 
Before  I  forget  ye,  Ufe's  journey  shall  end. 

*'  Oh,  'twas  joy  in  the  piime  of  life's  morning  to  go 
On  the  path  where  Clan  Connell  once  followed  Hugh  Boe, 
O'er  tlie  hills  of  Reiscorran.  renowned  Ballymote, 
By  Boyle,  or  by  Newport,  all  passes  of  note, 
Wliere  the  foe  tlieir  vain  armaments  haughtily  kept. 
But  the  foot  of  th'  avenger  went  by  while  they  slept ; 
The  hills  told  no  tales,  but  the  night-cloud  was  red. 
And  the  friends  of  the  Sassenach  quaked  at  their  ^ead. 
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"  By  the  plains  of  Rath  Croghan,  fields  Cunoos  of  yofre. 
Though  strongliold  and  seat  of  the  kingiv  no  more  ; 
By  Tulsk.  and  Tomona,  hill,  ralley.  aod  plain. 
To  Grey  Ballintubber,  O'Connor's  domain ; 
Then  ages  rolled  backward  in  lengthened  array. 
In  song  and  in  stor^-.  the  long  summer  day ; 
And  cloud-like  the  glories  of  Connaught  rolled  by. 
Till  they  sunk  in  Uie  horrors  of  grim  Athenry ! 

*'  Through  the  heaths  of  Kiltullagh.  kind,  simple,  though  radev 
To  Aluin's  still  waters,  w  here  Willsborough  stood ; 
Ballinlough  then  spoke  welcome  from  many  a  door, 
Whcce  smiles  lit  kind  faces  that  now  smile  no  more ; 
Then  away  to  the  Mo^Tie,  o'er  the  moors  of  Mayo, 
Still  onward,  still  welcomed  by  high  and  by  low, 
Blake,  Burke,  and  O'Malley,  Lynch,  Kirwan.  and  Bro\«-ne, 
By  forest,  lake,  mountain,  through  village  and  town. 

"  And  kind  were  the  faces  that  greeted  my  way, 
'Twas  ve(ul  milh  faille  at  closing  of  day, 
When  young  hearts  beat  lightly  and  labour  was  done. 
For  joy  tracked  my  steps  as  light  followed  the  sun. 
Then  tales  pleased  the  hamlet  and  news  cheered  the  hall,. 
And  tlie  tune  of  old  times  was  still  welcome  to  all ; 
The  praise  of  thy  glory,  dear  land  of  the  west, 
But  thy  praises  are  still,  and  thy  kind  bosoms  rest. 

**  My  blessing  be  with  you,  dear  friends,  though  no  more 
Shall  the  poor  and  the  weary  rejoice  at  your  door ; 
Though  like  stars  to  your  homes  I  have  seen  ye  depart. 
Still  >c  live,  oh,  ye  live  in  each  vein  of  my  heart! 
Still  tlie  light  of  your  looks  on  my  darkness  is  thrown, 
Still  your  voices  breathe  round  me  when  weary  and  lone  ; 
Like  shades  ye  come  back  with  each  feeling  old  strain. 
But  the  world  shall  ne'er  look  on  your  equals  again  !  ' 

Some  of  Dr.  Wills's  poems  will  be  found  in  almost  all  collections  of 
Irish  national  poetry,  and  this  one,  in  particular,  excited  Tom  Davis 
to  such  enthusiasm  that  with  Celtic  warmth  he  embraced  the  author  of 
it,  on  meeting  him  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Poetry 
was  the  true  bent  of  Dr.  Wills's  mind,  but  bis  light  was  hid  under  a 
bushel.  His  first  and  longest  poem  was  published  as  another  man*8  for 
whom  it  helped  to  win  fame,  and  was  received  by  the  publisher  as  worth 
£500,  then  a  considerable  price  for  a  poem.  His  other  poems  were 
published  in  Ireland,  which,  alas !  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  were 
still-born.  The  only  Tolume  of  poetry  which  was  published  in  London, 
and  came  fairly  before  the  public,  was  (if  we  may  so  describe  an  equally 
fatal  manner  of  entering  the  world)  born  out  of  due  time.* 

Curiously  enough  Dr.  Wills  was  a  poet  during  the  first  half  of  his  life: 
after  that,  metaphysics  took  the  predominance;  but  his  poetry  lay  in  his 
drawers,  such  as  had  not  appeared  in  periodicals,  or  struggled*  into  a 
semi^private  circulation  through  the  Dublin  press.  Means,  and  London 
connection,  wore  wanting.     In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  casting,  as  he 


•  TV  othfr  ]v>tnis  wor^  "The  DisemlxHruHl,"  15^1;  **  Dranuttic  and  otWr  ^lems,** 
ISl,^;  Mivl  '*  KpistU'^  '  (loiUc^tcil  t)  Lniiy  Power  of  Kilfane,  Miss  K.  Bashe,  to  Hn.  \wgw 
ChArio<U\  LaJt  Ttuuket'^^  and  lo  Mrs.  Fox. 
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himself  said,  a  gleam  upon  it,  a  volume,  contaioiDg  ''The  Idolatress  and 
other  Poems,"  was  published  in  London  (Hotten,  1868).  It  was  then 
half  a  century  after  their  composition,  when  taste  bad  completely  altered, 
and  when,  if  poets  who  won  their  fame  fifty  years  before  were  to  publish 
for  the  first  time,  their  works,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  would  be 
altogether  unappreciated  by  the  public.  Such  success  would  then  have 
been  impossible  as  Dr.  Wills  might  have  won  had  he  appeared  among 
his  contemporaries;  yet  the  critics,  of  the  leading  London  literary 
journals,  gave  his  volume  a  most  kind  and  cheering  reception.  He  lived 
to  read  such  words  as  these,  which  were  indeed  "  a  gleam  *' : — **  Most  of 
the  volume  is  written  in  blank  verse,  which  at  all  times  flowing,  assumes 
at  periods  great  fulness  of  march  and  cadence,  almost  Miltonic.  Very 
little  modern  verse  seems  to  us  riper  in  thought  than  this,  or  bearing 
stronger  proof  of  the  careful  and  reverent  study  without  which  no  good 
work  is  obtained.'* — Examiner^  May  2,  1808. 

Possibly  if  there  come  a  time  when  men  begin  to  delve  in  this  ceiltury 
for  its  buried  stores,  when  the  ranges  of  ideas  both  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day are  equally  forgotten  and  equally  new  to  the  delvers,  such  poems  as 
these,  when  fifty  years  are  of  no  account,  may  assume  their  true  rank^ 
and  be  thought  even  worthy  of  revival.* 

Dr.  Wills  had  considerable  dramatic  powers,  which  have  been  inherited 
by  his  son.  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  author  of"  Charles  L,"  "The  Medea,"  &c. 
— A  dramatic  poem  by  Dr.  Wills,  named  "  The  last  days  of  Nero,"  one 
of  a  series  which  he  intended  to  write  on  the  "Twelve  Cajsars,**  appeared 
first  in  this  Magazine,  and  shows  what  be  could  have  done  as  a  poetic 
dramatist.  The  only  other  of  the  intended  series  which  is  completed  was 
"  Domitian,"  and  this  has  not  been  published.  But  as  we  put  our  best 
strength  into  our  earlier  works,  although  the  later  may  be  more  perfect 
in  form,  so  it  is  perhaps  in  the  disputed  poem,  "The  Universe,"  that  we 
find  some  of  his  strongest  passages.  It  is  time  that  the  history  of  this 
work  were  fully  told,  as  it  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  its 
publication.  A  correspondence  on  the  subject  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
found  in  yofes  and  Queries  (Nov.  28th,  1874,  p.  428 ;  Jan.  2nd,  1875, 
p.  20;  Feb.  27th.  p.  178;  March  20th,  p.  240;  April  3rd,  p.  280;  April 
24th,  p.  240),  arising  out  of  a  passage  (Second  Edition,  1860,  p.  303 ; 
see   footnote)    in  Moore's  "  Diary   and  Correspondence."      In   this   he 

mentions  that  he  was  told  by  Mrs.  S that  "The  Universe"  was  not 

written  by  Maturin,  but  that  Mr.  Wills  induced  him  to  lend  his  name  by 
ofieriug  him  the  profits  of  the  sale.  Such  a  statement  made  it  necessary 
for  Dr.  Wills  to  lay  the  true  facts  before  Lord  John  Kussell.  We 
have  before  us  his  lordship's  reply,  showing  that  the  explanation 
satisfied  him.  and  a  footnote  in  the  next  edition  stated  Mr.  WilU*s 
correction.!     It   is  remarkable  that  we  have  just   received  a  full  and 


•  One  of  Dr.  Wills**  most  striking  dramatic  poems,  entitled  "The  Deluge,"  will  shortlj 
appear,  the  volume  being  filled  up  with  some  contributions  from  the  pens  of  hb  sons,  Mr. 
W.  G.  and  Mr.  Freeman  Wills. 

t  Dr.  Wills  mentions  in  his  memoranda,  that  two  or  three  days  after  the  date  of  this  entry 
in  Moore's  diary,  he  was  invited  by  Mrs.  S— —  to  meet  the  poet  at  dinner  at  her  house, 
and  he  believes  that  with  a  lady's  ignorance  of  authors'  and  publishers*  oonoems,  she 
had  mentioned  her  loose  impression  to  Moore,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  favourable 
introduction  to  him  of  Mr.  Wills.  Moreover,  Moore  in  his  entry  may  probably  have  given 
a  cynical  twist  to  .Mrs.  S *s  simple  statement. 
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minute  htatemfiit  of  tin*  tmiiiiaction  in  Dr.  AVilU*rt  handwriting,  from 
Me!*»»p«.  riiattn  \  WiinluH,  thi*  ]Mil)!i8hcrt*.  Pircfldilly,  Lond4>n.  Jt  wad 
fouiiil  l\iiii;  iM'twffii  thi'  I'i'Vir:*  iif  au  oKl  copy  nf  **  The  l.'nivrnn','*  and 
niutit,  ur  iii:ai:ini\  have  Wv*\  written  for  Lurd  Ku.hm*11,  and  uivi*n  uflvr- 
waniit  to  Mr.  ri.llMirii.  niul  t'r«':ii  lint  have  cuiiie  into  the  pO(Mies»iijn  of 
Mrj»!«r?.  (Mint  to  A  Wind  us*. 

In  tliih  docuiiii'iit  Mr.  \Vi!!<  H:at«>!<  that,  in  the  yrars  ISlO  and  IS20, 
he  MAJi  ri-siidiiiL;  at  Hray,  thi*  fa<>liii>ii:ible  wiit«Tini;-|ilacc  nt-ar  DuMin.  He 
projected  in  his  raiiiS)r.<(  a  |iii.lo>o((hioal  poem  wliich  wa.t  '*  to  oivupy  a 
eonhl«lerahle  part  of  hir*  lifi*.  nm!  to  niibodv  tlie  experimce  and  uttaiiimeht  of 
future  \rar»."  He  siitrnded  lt»  rail  it  "Tho  World;*'  and,  in  order  to 
^ive  iiit«Ti'st  to  a  philosophit-al  p>>eni,  **  to  brin^  out  every  thought  in  an 
illu^trati^e  tunn.**  With  thisi  plan  he  \i  rote  in  pencil,  generally  pit  tin:; 
p« -nil I'd  upon  Hray- head,  uvcr  tiie  Hen,  di-!«eripti\o  pa7«^a};e»  aa  they  rot^) 
up  in  Lm  niiiid,  inteiidiiit;.  an  hy  !«tudy  hi?*  materials  accumulated,  t*»  till  ia 
and  (Miiipli-te  I.ih  ^rand  >c!ii'iiie;  and,  on  his  return  home,  he  C'lpii'd  iho^e 
I<ali^l:lu'L-H  into  a  bii«ik.  In  tiili*  way  he  had  composed  about  MM)  lines  of 
blan»  \i  r:<«'.  when  he  formrd  a  ne.\  ai'(|uaintauce.  whom  we  will  introduce 
to  the  n -adrr  in  his  own  won!:*. 


"  'I'll*  r<  uiLs  :iii  ill  I'l  »\'\\  of  ;:iii  stfi  ;it  ilii'  t'li-U  tfhitU  •  and  amon;!  thi-ni  n  vory 
n  ii.:iii  :ii>!i-  !••  kin;;  ;:•  iiMi  in.in  ii!tx:i'Tiil  niv  attrntiuu.  unil  I  was  htriirk  by  th« 
«*xtrf  nil  pr«'i'i^i'>n  nt  lii^  «ii<  ^■«.  )■:<•  li.milMinu*  anil  wrll  sitting;  bliirk  niu*.  wlnrh, 
i>n  :i  I  r-l  'jiiiiii-i .  !■  fk'<l  likr  :i  -yh  i.diil  liisil  ii{  hair.  hi>i  mIvit  ^iit  rtui'U  »•.  m  :»l!y 
lilt  ft.ii  in  •«.  and  tin  niip">.n:;  tii>i<liiLtti<>n  o(  bin  ili  f  ]i  \iii<-r.  IlsJ  bt*  lii«rii  <«  'tiia 
\iarN  \<'iiiijtr.  1  oi.  -II. 'i  li.i\*  >.t:il  tin  n*  wa-  a  liltlr  ^tla(^'  of  thf  ilr'ii«*Al  il.indjT 
in  ti>  api'iamni-i'  Am  k  v.  .i^  1  ili  U'jlJ  I  i<iuli  lU-*  •  rn  thf  sirnf  uni  uhu  atiui  t| 
to  i't>  '.  try  i*-h<it'  in  l.it  n  n.mi.-  a!.(l  i-i>n%i  i.«aii<>u.  Hnl  that  all  li;s  pirs^JuU 
u>i\  .111!  i;.'- s  Wire  B  l.itir  •>\iil":.'       Win)  l.«*  r-iiiM  1h   1  hail  un  ni*!i"n 

"  I  ii.i*i  -Hii*.  1  lit  a  !•:;•■  !:i!  !•  .   l''i(  wli*  n  tlio  i-nili  uak  nninviii  l.i'  In  .-ki»ntH| 
to  II..  .  iii.il  I  w.  i.t  .i!fl  t     u  .1  ->  .L*  ].•  \t  !•>  ).i:ii.      Ill-  pii'<].fl  his  boltlf  t<i  ni«'.  aui 
:i^k' •!  ni>   i>>  j--;n  1  iii.  :n  i..-*  »:!.•,  a.'i'i  :i>iJr«'*<*<  tl  his  ■  <>n\«'r>alion  intin-ly  U*  lur 
I  |'r«*>int!r  t<  «k  i  \i'ip'.:>ii  tn  m  jii«   t.tll.ii'y  wli:i'h  in   lit  ilrt>p '  and  us  b«>  m  riunl 

di>|'>>>r>l  ( ;.tt  it   t!.i    ]--;nt      .i..iii\t'r  it  u:i<«    iiit>  I'unM  r-atii'D  ili  ;*fnt  imtc-d 

itit.i  ar.;i:!ii'iiC  I'h'  ;jt  :.:!•  :i.u:;  I  -  -n  f- uthI.  (K- ^:;:ii  ivtri-nirly  |xiintiti.  witty. 
h:.>1  •  pi.T.iinniAt:-  .  .r..'\  \*.j\  i  ii>  \  :n  iilli;-«i<in.  )..i-l  ii  i\  iiiili'  pi.^i  r  in  liinputAUon, 
;aitl  hf  iiiMiitly  jim   in  ^W.ii  a  «■•••■!  u'lact, ' 

Mr.  Wills  bad  «a::.-it:t\  i  n -uvrh  to  {HTivive  that  hi;*  opponent  was  Dot 
<piitt*  in  I  anient,  but  iia^l  lit  aril  M'mi'tiiir:i;  \iiiirii  i-icitcd  his  iiitere?*t,  and 
tak<  1 1  ti.iii  t!atterir^  n.rt:.o<i  «•!  n  nimi-iicin^  an  aiouaiutance.  lie  b-arui-d 
tiiat  hi!*  "pftKneiit  \%:i!(  Mit  .r.ii.  then  al  t!te  eulminatini*  |xiint  of  hiA 
tlraii.atii-  rrno'An,  ai.'l  l'.im-  u"*  :k.-  t^e  a:<thiir  of  *•  Hertram."  A  requi^^t  oD 
Matiinn'n  *iile  I't  a  ti'rnta!  ii.troiiiction  tlie  !*aMie  evniint;,  led  to  a  eiiiM*r 
iiiti  n  .'lir-r.  .\.th"i:jii  Ma!iir:n  a;  pi-urrd  "a  little  too  tiatterin:;.*'  Mr. 
W  :."  :i>  kno.ilr'::i  !•  t  :«e  ii.:!u' :an*  wiiirh  i.i^  "  ilr\erne»p,  addreM.  and 
|1  .!!•  ':•  ^  atti-i.t;iin  "  i]'.i.c^'\  a**-  rtid  ov«-r  ii-.ni.  Thi-y  became  niM'para- 
!'!•«.  MaTi.riii  thrown  :;  bin  «>»  il'  ii.t>»  all  t.  -  ci  nipanion's  plea>urt'S  and 
M;^-  •  -,  aiid  t:.kin::  ^M'  ^  ■^'  '^  '^  '  ^  I  ruiit-nt  i--  i.'cti^or  and  adi iper.  That 
bf  :^  :i<  ii>  t  •{i.:ti*  >ini-t  n*.  t-  it  ]\*'  .las  a  Ci:i-uri.i!.ate  actur,  thai  Jir  wm 
c  t*  :•  >  iij  a!i  :i.:ri  i-abl-  "->'  !:  t-^  ^^  ii  <-h  tin*  fj^ct  of  it  pb  o^urably  \ieided 
l.m.^i ;',  ua^  ap]  ani.t  In  i  i^ij  rk  1 1  rcip:i<>n.  and  -•»nu'limi-9,  whrn  tiie  art 
UiMrs.r  ti>o  app.iri-:.!.  Mr  \N  i.i«  Waft  ruili*  to  inrn  ;  but  it  was  taken  IB 
^'■M  •!  part  ar.d  'j*  t»>'.'U  it-.;r'  :  \  revoked. 

*'  1  :.f  rf.ii  ••'•j'*ct,"  i^r.  Wilis  pats.  **at  bni;ih  \%ai  made  api»mreut.     He 
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began  by  pressing  me  to  write  a  tragedy  for  bim.  This  I  declined  on  the 
plea  of  inability.  He  next  mentioned  that  he^  had  received  in  advance 
iB500  from  Mr.  Colburn  for  a  poem  which  he  undertook  to  write  for  him, 
but  which  he  found  upon  trial,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  accomplish ;  and 
that  ruin  to  him  and  his  family**  (to  whomDr.  Wills  had  been  introduced) 
'*  must  be  the  result,  as  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  refund  the  money, 
having  already  expended  it.  As  he  had  sometime  before  discovered  my 
poem,  of  which  I  had  shown  him  some  passages,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
expand  it  to  2,000  lines,  and  lend  it  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
his  pledge ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  this  purpose  should  be  effected,  he  would 
reinstate  me  in  the  authorship ;  that  Mr.  Colburn  would  have  every  reason 
to  be  content ;  and  he  himself  every  reason  to  thank  me  for  extricating 
him  from  a  most  painful  position,  and  one  not  free  from  danger. 

"  I  felt  most  extreme  reluctance.  I  did  not  wish  to  destroy  my  future 
magnum  opus  ;  and,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the  literary  trade,  I  had  an 
undefined  feeling  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. Many  days  of  distressing  negotiation  followed,  but  I  gave  way 
at  last,  because  I  had  not  at  the  time  acquired  the  resisting  power  which 
is  best  attaiued  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  felt  an  undue  respect 
for  literary  reputation,  which  I  then  confused  with  intellectual  power."    • 

Mr.  Wills  goes  on  to  describe  the  cajolery,  the  ridicule  of  his  scruples, 
the  abject  entreaty,  and  the  overcoming  of  his  objections.  His  friends 
had  read  it,  but  his  friends  were  unknown  in  London.  It  would  be  a 
fraud  upon  Colburn ;  it  was  finally  consented,  when  the  negotiation  had 
been  broken  ofi*  on  this  point,  that  Colburn  should  be  informed  of  the 
compact.     Mr.  Wills  continues : — 

"  I  then  went  stoutly  to  work  and  as  I  had  engaged  to  expand  my  poem 
into  2,000  lines  within  the  next  month,  without  the  materials  which  the 
original  plan  required,  I  diluted  it  with  whatever  came  uppermost.  It 
was  thus  easily  completed  within  the  time,  and  copied  from  my  own  first 
draught  by  different  transcribers  as  I  had  insisted  on  preserving  my  own 
MS.,  which  I  still  have.  I  also  wished  to  keep  possession  of  my  plan 
and  of  the  original  passages,  all  of  which  had  been  carefully  elaborated, 
though  the  filling  up  was  carelessly  done.* 

"  This  composition  had  been  about  ten  days  in  Mr.  Colburn's  hands, 
when  a  friend  of  Mr.  Maturings  confidentially  informed  me  that  Mr.  M. 
never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  explaining  the  secret  of  authorship  to 
Mr.  Colburn,  and  had  laughed  at  my  simplicity  in  imagining  such  a  folly. 
On  this  I  resolved  that  Mr.  Colburn  should  not  be  deceived,  and  lest  my 
direct  communication  might  have  no  effect,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Sydney 
Taylor,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald^  who  had  been  my 
class-fellow  in  college,  and  my  most  intimate  friend,  requesting  that  he 
would  call  upon  Mr.  C.  and  explain  the  whole  matter.  I  received  no 
answer,  and,  while  I  was  expecting  the  result,  the  book  came  out. 

^'  The  secret  came  out  with  it  with  a  celerity  truly  surprising ;  and  a 
very  warm  contest  bee;an  between  Maturin's  friends  and  mine,  and  soon 
spread  far  beyond.  Wherever  I  appeared  I  was  questioned,  and  told  the 
truth.  I  also  received  accounts  from  every  quarter,  of  the  way  in  which 
Maturin  met  the  subject.  This  was,  in  every  instance,  in  the  highest 
degree  derogatory  and  offensive  to  me.     He  gave  very  different  explana- 


*  Thia  MS.  is  now  in  the  poseession  of  Dr.  Wills's  widow. 
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tionp,  too,  in  different  companies.  To  some  he  stated  that  he  had  em- 
ployed me  to  criticize  and  to  revise,  and  that  I  claimed  the  authorship. 
To  others,  that  he  had  written  all  the  effective  passages,  with  innumerable 
and  varied  statements  to  the  same  effect. 

**  I  may  here  mention  that,  with  the  natural  jealousy  of  all  scribblers 
of  verse,  I  had  stipulated  for  a  total  abstinence  on  his  part  even  from 
suggestion,  further  than  with  respect  to  such  corrections  aa  are  made  in 
revising  proofs;  such  corrections  being  still  executed  by  myself  only.  The 
sole  result  of  his  interposition  was  the  us^ual  controversy  on  stops  and 
quantities,  and  two  footnotes,  which  I  reluctantly  admitted. 

"  These  conversations  reached  me  oftener  than  was  agreeable,  and  the 
part  which  I  was  myself  compelled  to  take,  placed  me  in  a  somewhat 
false  position.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  resent  any  course  Mr.  Maturin 
might  take.  For  his  own  sake,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remonstrate.  I 
mentioned  tliat  I  was  placed  under  the  necessity  of  afFirining  my  author- 
ship in  the  book,  and  advised  him  to  alter  his  course  of  representation. 
His  answer  was,  '  My  dear  Wills,  say  whatever  you  please,  and  leave 
me  to  fight  my  own  battle  as  I  may  find  necessary.'  This  conversa- 
tion (as  well  as  I  can  recollect)  occurred  at  an  evening  party  at  Lady 
Morgan's." 

Mr.  AVills  then  mentions  an  incident  which  attracted  his  attention. 
*'Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  I  was  alone  in  his  drawing- 
room,  when  I  saw  a  small  slip  of  paper  under  my  feet,  and  taking  it  up, 
I  perceived,  very  neatly  written  upon  it,  in  Mr.  JNIaturiu's  handwriting, 
one  of  the  descriptive  passages  which  had  been  most  frequently  extracted 
from  the  poem.  I  at  once  connected  this  with  an  anonymous  statement 
which  had  been  brought  to  my  notice  a  few  days  before.  In  the  proposal 
hook  of  the  Dublin  Library,  a  smart  contest  was  carried  on  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Universe.'*  One  of  the  combatants  mentioned  that 
he  had  seen  many  passages  of  the  poem  in  Maturin's  own  writing. 

**  About  the  same  time  I  happened  to  meet  Lady  Morgan,  who  commu- 
nicated very  plainly  the  impression  which  she  must  have  received  from 
Mr.  Maturin  himself.  *Mr.  Wills,'  she  said,  *I  can  at  once  tell  the  pas- 
sages written  by  Maturin  from  yours.'  I  answered,  *  I  can  assure  you, 
Maturin  never  wrote  one  word  of  the  poem.' — *  Well,  then,  you  must 
do  something  very  considerable  to  convince  the  world  you  could  have 
written  it.' " 

Mr.  Wills  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  read 
the  poem  in  print  to  see  its  demerits:  but  that  while  he  felt  it  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  there  was  a  painful  reason  for  not  allowing  the  question 
of  authorship  to  rest  in  oblivion ;  because  his  truthfulness  had  been  assailed. 
And  it  was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  him  that  the  effective  passages  should 
be  supposed  to  be  another's,  and  the  filling  up  his.  He  concludes,  **  For 
iipwarcls  of  thirty  years  I  have  quietly  borne  all  the  false  constructions 
which  have  been  put  on  the  transaction  rather  than  give  pain  to  his  family, 
but  the  offensive  statement  quoted  from  Moore's  diary,  makes  ultimate 
explanation  imperative." 

Mr.  Colburn  himself  afterwards  fully  understood  the  transaction,  and 
on  meeting  Mr.  Wills  in  London,  gave  him  nil  the  remaining  copies  in 
stock  ;  and  he  also  mentioned  that  the  aflair,  the  particulars  ot  which  he 
had  first  learned  from  Lady  Morgan,  had  been  injurious  to  Mr.  Maturin 
in  his  relations  with  him  as  publisher. 

Notwithstanding  the  palpable  truth  of  Mr.  Wills's  statement,  and  the 
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fact  that  it  was  never  contradicted  by  the  Maturin  family,  there  comes 
forward  a  writer  in  the  Notes  and  Queries,  1874,  comparing  the  claim 
to  that  of  Mr.  Eeynolds,  to  the  authorship  of  CampbelPs  **  Exile  of 
Erin." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  evidence  of  this  latter  would  be  sufficient 
to  hang  a  man  in  a  trial  for  murder ;  but  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wills's  author- 
ship of  the  "  Universe  "  is  even  stronger,  for,  besides  its  overwhelming 
positive  weight,  it  has  also  the  negative  force  of  not  having  been  answered 
by  those  who  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done  so  long  ago  if  they  could. 
We  may  notice  that  the  writer  in  Notes  and  QuerUs  thinks  some  passages 
ai'e  equal  to  Milton;  both  Campbell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  great 
great  admirers  of  the  poem,  and  thought  it  the  best  of  Maturings  works. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  accounted  for,  that 
while  Dr.  Wills  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  generalizing  power  useful 
in  poetry,  the  next  most  remarkable  bent  of  his  mind  was  metaphysical 
analysis.     This  seems  to  be  a  sheer  contradiction,  yet  so  it  was. 

In  the  priuted  transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  there  appears 
a  series  of  essays,  which,  if  collected  and  completed  by  one  or  two  parts  still 
wanting,  would  form  the  complete  working  out  of  a  theory  of  metaphy 
sics.  When  the  first  of  these,  on  the  **  Spontaneous  Association  of  Ideas," 
was  read  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  Archbishop  Whately  declared  that 
it  overthrew  Dugald  Stewart's  theory  on  the  same  subject.  We  give  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Anster,  describing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by 
the  Academy. 

• 

"  Monday  Night,  Feb.  14.  1842. 

**  My  dear  Wills, — My  day  is  so  sure  to  bring  its  own  cares  that,  on  my 
return  from  the  Academy,  I  snatch  an  hour  from  the  night  to  write  to  you.  I 
read  your  essay  witli  scarce  any  abridgment,  save  in  the  first  part,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  its  success.  I  was  assured  by  every  person  to  whom 
I  spoke,  and  they  were  one  half  the  Academy,  that  thoy  never  heard  an  essay 
received  with  tjie  same  attention. 

'*  About  the  middle  of  the  second  chapter  Hamilton*  interrupted  me  for  a 
moment  to  give  some  direction  about  a  ballot  which  had  to  be  examined.  He 
apologized  for  this  (with  manifest  sincerity),  at  the  moment  of  doing  it.  To  you 
and  me  it  was  a  real  advantage,  as  it  gave  me  time  to  take  a  drink  of  water,  and 
to  say  a  word  to  Dickenson,  f  who  stood  next  me  all  the  time.  From  him  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  my  reading  was  distinct  enough  to  give  you  fair  play  with 
the  audience ;  and  I  of  course  was  in  better  voice  and  spirits  to  proceed. 

**The  part  that  followed  was  your  description  of  the  floundering  orator.  The 
Archbishop,  from  tlie  commeacement  of  the  essay,  leaned  over  the  President's 
chair,  and  listened  eagerly  to  every  word  of  the  entire.  At  the  close  Dickenson, 
in  language  of  strong  compliment,  proposed  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  council, 
&c.,  which  was  seconded  by  me. 

"  After  tliis  was  done,  Hamilton  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  brilliant  paper — this  is 
important  as  you  know  how  watchful  he  is  of  the  audience,  and  his  language 
was  but  the  echo  of  the  general  opinion.  I  am  compelled  to  add — bat  without 
this  I  could  not  give  you  a  conception  of  the  matter — that  several  persons  told 
me  they  never  heard  a  paper  so  well  read.  This  was,  however,  a  mistake  ;  but 
the  breathless  attention  of  the  audience  which  the  paper  succeeded  in  engaging, 
was  inferred  by  a  natural  illusion  to  the  reading  as  well  as  the  authorship. 

**  The  Archbishop  afterwards  spoke  to  me  of  the  paper  with  great  praise.  An<l 
what  was  more,  wiUi  the  kmd  of  commentary  which  showed  how  deeply  it  had 


*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Aitronomer  Royal 
t  Biahop  of  Meath. 
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fixed  his  attention.  It  was  the  only  paper  of  the  night.  Hamilton  afterwards 
spoke  to  me  of  it  with  high  praise,  and  could  I  remember  all  I  heard,  it  would 
give  you  great  delight.  l3oyd  •  too,  praised  it,  bat  I  preferred  Hamilton's  tone. 
Thank  God  your  best  friend  could  not  have  wished  saccess  more  perfect. 

**  Of  my  own  affairs  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.     Could  I  get  this  Pro- 
fessorship  (the  Begins  Professorship  of  Civil  Law  to  which  he  was  appointed 
shortly  after),  and  could  I  have  you  with  me  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  I 
am  sure  that  at  my  age,  I  would  have  every  wish  gratified  that  success  in 
literature  will  gratify. 

"Ever  affectionately,  J.  Anster." 

"  P.S. — The  reading  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  interest  was  intense, 
and  through  the  afterpart  of  the  evening  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  different 
groups  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  essay.  The  Archbishop  was  more 
natural  and  amiable,  too,  than  usual.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Archbishop  and 
Dickenson  being  placed  behind  me,  I  did  not  see  them  until  I  had  read  a  con- 
siderable way,  or  I  might  unconsciously  have  pitched  my  voice  with  reference 
to  them,  and  the  little  circle  about  the  chair.  As  it  was  every  word  was  distinctly 
heard,  I  believe,  by  every  person  in  the  room,  and  there  was  none  of  the  moving 
from  one  room  to  another  of  restless  and  inattentive  persons  to  distract  me." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  a  literary  man's  boyhood,  and  trace  in  it  the 
germ  of  his  various  idiosyncracies,  and  the  circumstances  which  give  their 
impress  to  his  life  and  character.  We  seldom  have  materials  for  such 
investigations ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  before  us  an  autobiography  of 
early  life.  Dr.  Wills  was  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Wills,  of  Wilis  Grove, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Cornish  gentleman,  one  of  Mountjoy's  captains, 
and  himself  the  principal  squire  in  the  county  of  Koscommon,  colonel  of  the 
militia  and  master  of  the  hounds.  He  suddenly  became  stone  blind  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  while  entertaining  the  county  hunt ;  and  died  a 
year  afterwards  in  1792.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Talbot,  of  Mount 
Talbot  ;t  the  second.  Dr.  Wills's  mother,  Miss  Browne,  of  Moyne.  On 
his  death,  James  Wills,  then  an  infant,  was  entrusted  to  his  grandmother 
Browne,  one  of  the  elder  branch  of  Oranmore  and  Browne,  which  had 
again,  in  her  person,  mingled  with  the  younger  branch  of  Moyne.  J  She 
was  a  sister  of  Eield-Marshal  Browne,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Prague,  and  mother  of  Count  Valentine  Browne,  and  Captain  John 
Browne  of  the  Irish  brigade. 

Mrs.  Browne  idolized  her  little  son ;  and  the  tenantry  paid  him  the 
feudal  deference  which  was  accorded  in  those  days  to  even  the  youngest 
member  of  the  "  ould  stock,"  and  especially  to  the  family  of  the  land- 
lord, who  was  still  regarded  somewhat  in  the  relationship  of  a  feudal 
chieftain  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  child  grew  to  be  seven  or 


*  Provost  of  Dublin  University. 

+  The  son  by  this  maiTiage  married  a  co-heiress  'of  Lord  Mount  Sandford,  and,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estates,  appended  to  his  own  the  name  of  Sandford.  *>'-: 

X  Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of  the  name  Browne,  the  families  of  Carrabrown 
Castle  and  Moyne  have  a  most  distinguished  joiut  lineage.  Their  ancestor  was  Geoffrey  Le 
Brun,  Count  of  Marche  in  Foiton,  who  came  over  with  William  I.,  and  whose  son  married 
Isabel  of  Angouleme,  widow  of  King  John.  The  third  in  descent  settled  in  Ireland  in  1185, 
receiving  wide  lands  after  the  battle  of  Athenry,  when  the  native  power  went  down,  and 
his  son  built  Carrabrown  Castle,  still  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Oranmore  and  Browne.  The 
younger  branch  had,  at  the  time  we  write  of  above,  been  resident  at  Moyne  for  two  or  three 
generations. 
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eight  years  of  age,  be  had  acquired  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  his  own  con- 
sequence.  It  was  soon,  however,  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  His  mother 
had  married  again,  a  gentleman  of  some  position,  but  of  damaged  fortunes 
— a  Mr.  O'Conor.  The  boy  was  brought  home  to  Miltown,  the  mansion 
of  his  stepfather,  against  whom  he  had  already  been  prejudiced  by 
the  comments  of  his  grandmother  and  her  friends. 

Dr.  Wills  has  left  an  interesting  and  amusing  account  of  his  early 
life,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  desperate  struggle  ensued  between  his 
high  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  Mr.  O* Conor's  profane  severity. 
The  horsewhip  of  the  latter,  and  the  English  governess's  birch  rod,  at 
length  won  the  day ;  but  not  before  the  young  rebel  had  actually  put 
himself  under  the  conduct  of  a  beggar  woman,  with  a  brood  of  ragged 
children,  who  promised  to  take  him  to  his  grandmother  Browne.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  or  three  miles  upon  the 
road,  when  he  was  intercepted  and  brought  back  by  one  of  the  tenantry. 
Shortly  after,  the  English  governess  committed  indiscretions  for  which 
she  was  summarily  dismissed,  and  from  this  event  a  happier  life  dated. 

As  Dr.  Wills  says :  "  My  condition  soon  changed,  and  life  became  a 
period  of  enchantment.  My  happiness  was  that  of  perfect  freedom — my 
tastes  were  such  as  to  give  no  trouble  or  cause  of  offence.  An  intense 
sympathy  with  wild  bees,  birds,  and  even  trees,  and  an  extreme  love  of 
visionary  musing  in  the  woods  became,  for  a  season,  the  passions  of  my 
heart.  Every  spot  I  was  wont  to  haunt  received  a  colouring  from  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  every  addition  to  my  knowledge  became  in 
some  way  woven  into  the  briUiant  tissue  of  an  existence  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  the  life  of  this  world,  man's  condition  might  be  called 
angelic." 

The  reign  of  a  tutor  named  Conolly  soon  commenced,  and  by  its  light 
restraint  rather  added  to  the  zest  with  which  the  boy  pursued  his  wood- 
land quest  after  birds  and  bees.  Mr.  Conolly  was  a  universal  genius,  and 
his  talents  for  painting  portraits  and  signboards,  watchmaking,  fiddling, 
and  singing  brought  him  greatly  into  requisition  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  relieved  his  pupils  of  much  of  his  attention.  He  seems  to  have  been 
previously  in  some  degree  implicated  in  rebellious  plots,  and  perhaps  his 
residence  at  Miltown  was  the  origin  of  suspicions  which  involved  Mr. 
O'Conor.  One  night  the  house  was  surrounded  l)r  cavalry,  and  both 
the  master  of  the  bouse  and  Conolly  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  carried  off  to  the  garrison  town  of  Athlone.  It  appeared 
that  secret  information  had  been  given  to  the  general  commanding  the 
district,  that  Mr.  O'Conor  had  a  company  of  rebels  drilled  nightly  by 
French  officers,  who  were  concealed  upon  the  roof  of  his  house.  The 
groundlessness  of  the  accusation  was  soon  proved,  and  the  prisoners 
were  released ;  but  Mr.  O'Conor  demanded  a  court-martial,  by  which 
he  was  formally  acquitted  of  all  suspicion.  Whether  in  consequence 
of  this,  or  not,  Conolly  ceased  to  be  tutor. 

Other  tutors  at  Miltown  were  followed  by  a  delightful  period  of  semi- 
idleness.  Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  lads  under  Mr.  0' Conor's  care,  was 
Bent  to  an  English  school.  James  had  reached  the  dignity  of  a  grey 
pony,  and  was  now  trusted  to  ride  considerable  distances,  and  often  made 
the  bearer  of  confidential  messages.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some 
slight  illness  it  was  advised  and  secretly  determined  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  school  at  the  sea-side ;  and  one  morning  Mr.  O'Conor  mounted 
his  horse,  and  James  Wills  his  grey  pony.    Mile  after  mile  was  left 
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behind,  and  they  came  at  nightfall  to  an  inn  where  the  boj's  luggage 
had  previously  been  forwarded.  The  next  day  brought  the  equearrians 
to  Dublin,  and  their  destination  then  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Miller's 
famous  school  at  Blackrock. 

Here  among  his  new  companions  the  boy*a  unbroken  temper  was  soon 
discovered ;  he  was  insultingly  called  "  the  Connaught  bull,"  and  the 
comparison  to  this  small  but  savage  animal  excited  the  ire  of  the  child, 
accustomed  to  the  reverence  formerly  shown  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
every  member  of  the  squire's  family.  He  challenged  and  fought  one  boy 
after  another,  until  he  could  no  longer  stand,  and  was  carried  to  bed  in  a 
most  battered  and  exhausted  condition. 

During  the  short  period  of  his  continuance  at  Dr.  Miller's  school  he 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  boys,  and  was  elevated  into  the  position 
of  poet-laureate  of  the  school,  and  leader  in  every  kind  of  mischief  and 
frolic.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  lads  fre- 
quently invited  to  his  schoolmaster's  parties,  principally  on  account  of 
nis  proficiency  in  dancing. 

Before  leaving  Blackrock  he  had  a  remarkable  escape.  Leaning  with 
his  forehead  against  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  scho<»l-room  window,  he  was 
watching  some  pistol  practice  below.  Suddenly  a  companion  called  him, 
'•Wills!"  and  then  when  he  came  it  was  the  old  joke,  *'  Where  would 
you  have  been.  Wills,  if  I  had  not  called  you?"  Where  indeed?  A 
bullet  had,  in  the  moment  he  was  away,  passed  through  the  very  spot 
in  the  pane  of  glass  where  his  forehead  had  a  moment  before  been 
pressed. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  intrusted  with  a  gun. 
The  effect  of  absence  had  been  a  step  in  life.  Dr.  Wills  says  :  ''  I  cannot 
forget  the  delight  of  my  earliest  lonely  walks  over  the  hills,  full  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  fascination  of  the  spirit  of  adventure.  My  feeling  was 
a  sympathy  with  savage  life,  something  of  what  may  be  felt  in  reading 
^Ibobinson  Crusoe,'  or  some  of  Cooper's  forest  and  prairie  scenes  of 
hunter  life — love  of  freedom  and  trackless  wandering.  I  did  not  care  to 
look  for  the  usual  game,  but  followed  the  plover  and  wild  duck,  and 
whatever  was  hardest  to  come  at 

"  I  now  began  to  be  sensible  of  a  uniform  elevation  of  spirits,  and  a 
craving  for  bodily  effort  which  never  rested  but  in  sleep.  It  found  vent 
in  running,  leaping,  and'climbing.  Of  fatigue  I  was  quite  incapable,  and 
performed  feats  of  pedestrianism  which  were  quite  beyond  ray  powers  in 
after  years,  when  I  had  grown  much  more  strong.  This  I  account  for  by 
the  unusual  excitement  to  which  I  was  then  subject,  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits  amounting  to  wildness." 

Dr.  Wills  thinks  that  although  this  wild  recklessness  of  spirits  has  an 
influence  contrary  to  vicious  habits,  it  leads  to  an  impatience  of  sober 
study,  and  in  his  case  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  upon 
strangers,  from  which  he  suffered  in  after  years  injurious  consequences. 
Practical  joking  and  mischief  got  him  into  many  a  scrape.  At  the  same 
tame  he  excited  almost  more  annoyance  by  his  philosophical  spirit,  and  by 
standing  up  with  the  zeal  of  a  martyr  for  "  right  reason."  He  was  often 
authoritatively  silenced  by  his  stepfather,  who  would  say  that  the  boy  had 
talk  enough  for  twenty  lawyers. 

It  was  now  resolved  by  the  higher  powers  that  the  reign  of  tutors 
should  recommence,  and  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  Tom,  was  brought 
home  once  more  from  England,  and  by  bis  perfect  English  accent,  gentle- 
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manly  manneri»,  dresp,  and  intense  civilization,  excited  an  impression  of 
great  awe  in  the  breast  of  his  junior. 

To  the  University  of  Dublin  the  two  lads,  Thomas  and  James,  were 
now  shortly  transported,  the  date  of  their  entrance  being  Nov.  1,  1801), 
■when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  took  a  high  place.  Dr.  Wills  says,  "  1 
can  well  recall  the  peculiar  sense  of  a  change  of  mind,  slightly  trenching 
on  my  personal  identity,  as  I  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  college  courts 
in  cap  and  gown."  He  pays  a  high  tribute  of  respect  and  affectipn  to 
the  tutor  under  whom  they  entered,  Dr.  Wall,  the  famous  Hebrew  scholar. 
The  brothers  entered  as  fellow-commoners ;  a  grade  of  students  who 
dine  at  the  fellows*  table,  enjoy  peculiar  indulgences  and  privileges, 
have  a  shorter  course  to  the  degree,  and  are  designated  in  calling  the 
roll,  &c.,  as  **Mr. " 

Thomas  Wills  had  just  come  of  age,  and  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
money ;  and  the  wine  parties  and  continual  society  of  his  friends,  ban- 
ished studious  pursuits,  and  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  high  resolves  of 
winning  collegiate  distinction.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  idle- 
ness was  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  description,  and  did  not  degenerate 
into  the  drunkenness  and  riot  which  are  covered  by  the  cloak  (palliated) 
of  collegiate  custom.  The  friends  who  met  at  their  rooms  were  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  their  class.  John  Sydney  Taylor,  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Morning  Herald^  and  a  rising  barrister  in  London,  and  George 
Downes,  well  known  as  a  minute  and  general  student  in  recondite  branches 
of  literature,  were  Dr.  Wills*s  principal  companions  at  this  period. 

An  extreme  love  of  conversational  discussion  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  circle ;  and  what  his  step-father  had  described  as  "  enough  talk  for 
twenty  lawyers,"  made  the  younger  of  the  brothers  Wills  the  Mercurius 
of  the  party.  This  was,  indeed,  through  life  the  chief  use  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers ;  for  hours  he  would  pour  out  a  flow  of  the  most  interesting 
and  subtle  discussion,  of  wonderful  range  and  interest,  which  never 
wearied,  but  was  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome  exercise  for  the  mind 
of  the  listener.  How  many  volumes  would  those  enchanting  essays  and 
disquisitions  fill,  which  daily,  in  after  life,  kept  his  children  and  friends 
listening  with  unflagging  interest  through  long  evenings  till  the  face  of 
the  speaker  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  in  which  it  still  seemed  to  be  made 
visible  by  his  words : — 


•I 


A  willing  ear 


We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  talent  of  a  Coleridge,  which  scattered  about  clouds 
of  brilliant  thoughts,  images,  ideas,  and  suggestions  never  written  dowHy 
and  which  heeded  not  who  heard  them,  but  emanated  natura&j  and  with- 
out eflbrt.  None  could  rate  him  at  his  true  worth,  who  had  not  sat  in 
the  magic  circle  of  his  conversation,  in  which  such  men  as  Chief  Justice 
Bushe,  himself  so  fascinating  a  converser,  owned  him  to  be  unmatched. 
In  college  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  source  of  idleness,  and  led  to  much 
waste  of  time,  not  only  among  the  philosophers  of  the  class,  but  in  general 
Dublin  society,  in  which  he  now  began  to  mingle  extensively.    Indeed 

97 
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his  metaphysical  idiosjncracj  for  a  while  underwent  an  eclipse  in  the 
lighter  pursuit  of  eallantry. 

But  we  must  here  allow  Dr.  Wills  to  give  e?idence  for  himself: 
"  Notwithstanding  my  hahits  of  extreme  idleness  (to  which  athletic 
exercises  contributed),  I  was  not  addicted  to  the  practice  of  any  vice ; 
nor  was  I  guilty  of  any  of  those  acts  which  are  commonly  the  objects  of 
social  disapprobation  ;  a  lo?e  of  the  society  of  virtuous  women,  and  close 
association  with  the  most  virtuous  and  rational  young  men,  both  tended 
to  keep  me  out  of  the  way  of  evil ;  and  notwithstanding  by  far  too  great 
a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  I  was  of  habits  too  thoughtful  and  observant, 
not  to  have  apprehended  the  pernicious,  disgusting,  and  dangerous 
accompaniments  and  consequences  of  vice.  This  was  the  aspect  in  which 
at  the  time  I  saw  it.  But  I  was  often  earned  into  extravagances  of 
manner  and  language  which,  in  those  who  were  entire  strangers,  created 

a  bad  impression I  felt  the  impossibility  of  living  out  of  the 

circle  of  youthful  life ;  laughing,  trifling,  discussing  were  my  occupations, 
a  little  qualified  by  intervals  of  youthful  observation  and  a  large  infusion 
of  the  moralizing  habit."  Dr.  Wills  says  that,  when  thrown  upon  himself 
for  amusement,  his  chief  resource  was  castle  building,  and  that  this  bad 
the  remarkable  effect  of  impelling  him  to  study,  to  assist  his  conceptions, 
and  that  he  read  history  with  greater  interest  as  being  himself  combined 
with  the  subject,  engaged  in  it  as  the  warrior  or  the  statesman  of  the 
hour. 

A  change  now  occurred  in  his  college  life.  Thomas,  the  elder  brother, 
in  the  middle  of  his  second  year,  resolved  to  pursue  the  University 
course  no  further,  gave  up  his  rooms  and  sold  his  expensive  furniture 
and  horses. 

Mr.  Wills's  allowance  now  became  so  irregular,  on  the  ground  that  his 
brother's  aflairs  were  embarrassed,  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  college 
rooms,  and  sufler  the  utmost  privations  in  silence.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  statements 
made  to  him,  unknown  to  his  brother,  were  false. 

We  may  here  briefly  state  circumstances  which  gradually  developed, 
and  completely  altered,  Mr.  Wills's  worldly  position  and  prospects.  He 
had  a  charge  of  £200  a  year  on  his  brother's  property ;  but  the  latter,  on 
coming  of  age,  was  induced  to  sign  papers,  without  acquainting  himself  of 
their  contents,  by  which  he  saddled  his  property  with  his  stepfather's 
debts.  In  course  of  time  creditors  sent  in  their  claims,  which  he  refused 
to  meet,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Marshalsea  prison.  At  last  he  was 
induced  to  sell  his  estate,  and  pay  off  debts  and  law  expenses  amoimting 
to  £24,000.  The  younger  brother  signed  a  consent  to  the  sale,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  still  to  receive  his  allowance. 

However,  long  imprisonment  and  the  sense  of  wrong  working  upon  a 
morbid  disposition,  made  Mr.  Thomas  Wills  insane:  he  distrusted  every 
one,  and  at  last  collecting  all  his  remaining  property  together,  he  sailed  for 
America,  taking  with  him,  it  was  supposed,  £15,000 ;  and,  from  after  investi- 
gation, there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  valet^ 
either  on  the  journey,  or  after  his  arrival  in  America.  The  result  to  Mr. 
James  Wills  was  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  left  wholly 
unprovided  for :  his  lot  in  life  was  completely  changed,  and  he  had  hence- 
forth, with  a  proud  and  independent  spirit,  to  battle  against  poverty  by 
his  own  unaided  exertions.  In  these  altered  circumstances,  which  obliged 
him  to  embrace  the  church  as  his  profession,  instead  of  the  bar,  his 
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talents  and  ready  pen  might  have  advanced  him  to  high  preferments, 
under  a  AVhig  Government.  He  received  intimations  that  if  he  would 
embrace  that  side  in  politics,  he  might  look  to  certain  advancement ;  but 
although  not  extreme  in  his  views,  he  never  allowed  self-interest  to  swerve 
him  from  his  path.  He  maintained  his  consistency  to  the  end,  and 
patiently  bore  the  hardships  and  privations,  incident  to  such  a  course. 

Having  dismissed  this  subject,  we  may  revert  to  his  college  life. 

About  this  time  long  continued  success  in  passing  examinations  without 
opening  a  book,  ended  in  one  of  those  mischances  which  sometimes  come 
so  fortunately  to  move,  by  mortification,  those  who  cannot  be  stirred  up 
by  the  desire  of  success.  The  consequence  was  a  long  vacation  spent  in 
the  deserted  college,  a  severe  masterful  study  of  the  course,  and  valde  in 
omnibus  at  the  next  examinations. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  more  useful  application  of  his  talents.  He 
entered  the  Historical  Society,  which  is  as  widely  known  as  the  University 
of  Dublin  itself,  and  has  a  more  distinguished  history  and  more  widespread 
fame  than  any  other  debating  society  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  society 
which  forms  rather  a  supplement  to  the  University,  than  a  part  of 
it,  and  is  calculated  to  call  out  the  intellectual  faculties  which  the 
academic  course  of  studies  may  have  failed  to  excite  into  activity.  Mr. 
Wills  found  in  this  arena,  the  necessity  of  being  furnished  with  the 
knowledge  derived  from  reading :  and  how  ill-matched  is  the  mind  poised 
upon  its  own  pinions  alone,  however  wide  and  strong  they  may  be,  to  meet 
those  in  shock  of  conflict,  who  rest  upon  the  terra  firma  of  extensive 
knowledge. 

The  young  student  now  devoted  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  formerly 
spent  upon  speculation,  abstraction,  moral  obligation,  intellectual  faculties, 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  acquired  thought.  A 
note-book  in  which  he  kept  a  memorial  of  the  books  read  and  mastered  at 
this  time,  and  in  several  succeeding  years,  is  a  perfect  marvel,  the  cata- 
logue of  an  extensive  and  varied  library.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch 
of  knowledge  with  which,  in  after  life,  Dr.  Wills  did  not  seem  to  have- 
made  some  acquaintance.  He  could  devour  a  book  of  the  most  abstract 
and  difficult  science,  for  instance,  with  the  pleasure  and  ease  with  which* 
other  men  read  a  novel;  the  greatest  amusement  to  him  was  to  solve 
some  difficult  mathematical  problem ;  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  Professor  MacCullagh,  he  was  able  to  enter  with 
them  iuto  most  abstruse  researches,  although  only  himself  one  who  read 
science  as  a  pastime. 

The  Historical  Society  now  immediately  led  him  to  the  study  of 
historv,  politics,  social  science,  and  literature.  He  obtained  the  Oratory 
Medal  without  conscious  exertion.  The  competition  was  very  consider- 
able during  the  thirteen  weeks  that  made  the  term.  Some  spoke  every 
night,  but  they  so  divided  the  vote  that  each  obtained  too  few  to  excite 
much  apprehension.  He  spoke,  therefore,  but  four  times,  and  was  in  a 
considerable  majority  of  votes  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  the  succeeding 
term  he  was  asked  to  pronounce  the  closing  address,  but  being  prevented 
by  circumstances  from  doing  so,  it  was  spoken  by  Charles  Wolfe.  We 
may  here  say,  that  Dr.  Wills's  powers  as  a  public  speaker  would  in  a 
legal  or  parliamentary  sphere,  have  obtained  the  highest  recognition.  His 
lot  was  to  be  a  clergyman  iu  obscure  parishes,  where  the  few  parishioners 
barely  gave  occasion  for  a  formal  service ;  and  his  sermon  consisted  of  a 
short  written  discourse— often  a  delightful  exercise  for  the  minds  of  hia- 
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lH»anT-»,  wiio  ?.»::jt  liin*"*,  l..)\VfVtT,  foiiiul  tl»t»  iJi-as  ahi>vt»  tiu  ir  lM'a«U. 
Tew,  it'  an; ,  oLVU:iion:»  oci'iirri'il  iluriii;;  hid  lit'r,  in  wliicii  he  had  to  itptak  in 
»)ilhl:i'. 

Wo  can,  however,  ri'«'iill  oiii»,  w'tiMi  in  *•!  1  ai»t*  lie  was  pn^.^'ciit  at  a 
KiipptT  o(  ihf  C««llci»i»  llir4t(irii':il  SiK'U'tv,  which  ft>lh»wcil  an  Dpi  n in:; 
nict'tin;;.  Hi.s  !*[H*ci*h,  in  \ihich  lie  ci>ni|i:ircii  hiiiiHrlf  to  thi*  krii^ht 
Nc:«tnr,  \iho  hail  outlived  thnv  ^(•n(Tatiun'l  of  articuhiti*!y  >[H>:ikint;  ii.vii, 
excite  i  the  Hurpri:»t»  and  i*nthii>i:i«»ru  nf  the  y«»nni;  nii-n  prt»!»cnt,  and  tin'** 
t1attfri:)>;  ompiirm-nts  frxun  diiet'  Jurttice  Whitcy-i^h*,  who  h:id  i*;mkcii 
prt*viiMi>ly,  and  witli  whom  he  had  liarcd  to  cro^:*  i)i:«  liiitU'^-d  lihiih- ;  b>it 
it  had  indeed  Kist  none  of  it!«  hriilianey  and  ktennos.  In  coiiV(T.'«:itinii 
only  had  hi^  powcm  a^*  a  speaker  bcope ;  hut  it  lnu^t  have  been  ordcn*il 
t*ir  the  bent  that,  as  to  the  public  cxcrci«e  of  the  faculty,  he  bhould  poHH*:** 
hii  i;it't  in  filcncc. 

The  p:i:;e!4  of  Dr.  WilU's  rtMnini^concM  are  filled  with  »oino  very  warm 
deiicriptioiM  of  hifl  friend.i  in  the  Historical  Society.  Churlen  Wi>l!'i* 
wa:4  an  allVctiitnate  ami  intimate  ctMiipanion.  He  wa:!  the  author  of 
the  Hcll-known  j>ocni,  **The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moon*,*'  which  wan 
ctMiipo-cd  i>n  an  evening;  they  were  ti»j»elher,  ami  n»ad  verse  by  ver^*  as 
it  ua-«  written.  His  character  was  most  simple,  enthu>i:i!(tic,  and  lo\in^. 
Ho  would,  donbtles^*,  a4  J)r.  Wills  say?*,  have  been  ^reat  n*  a  p«Ht,  had 
he  brcn  ^parcd  to  this  Wurld.  **  Hut  his  lol  was  hiiiher;  he  li\eM  in 
a  betttT,  a-.«l  hii  meuHiry  is  pre^ncrved  anion:;  the  pun*st  and  bri^hte^^tC 
rtcoiUclii>n;«  nf  the  tt»w  of  his  survivint;  fiicnds  who  yet  remain.** 

Tne  d-i-e-'t  of  Dr.  Wi. U's  frirnds  wa-*  John  Aimter,  the  successful 
tran««l:itiT  if  "  Faiint."  Their  intimacy  wa!«"cli»M'r  than  brolheHuHid/'  and 
ended  onlv  with  life.  We  may  Iuti'  ipinte  the  conelu'^ion  of  the  w.-nls 
in  which  Dr.  WilU  in  other  \ears,  when  friend »hip  had  i*tiM»d  the  teitt  i»f 
time,  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  Dr.  Annter;  an^l  a  few  words  of  n*ply, 
which  we  happen  to  have  lit  upon  in  their  corrcsponilence : — 

"  It  •p:ivts  ii)>*  a  inuff  livi-lr  nnd  )mni«disti*  satisfaction  to  fiM-l  that  Ui|!i  Vfur 
rhililn  n  Hiid  ni::i'*-  who  will  think  of  l»ith  i>f  u<,  whfU  we  slndl  onlv  reii'itiii  to 
thftii.  ill  the  lii'-inory  i>f  th«*  pnHt  an  1  tht*  trust  ^f  tin*  fulufi*  will  M't  u  Mxhw  •  n 
thiri  ti  -'iriioiiy  oi  ilio  luany  y«'«r^  of  iiniinpaircd  frii-n-Uhip  which  hnn  t  \.>»tr  J 
U*tw-i  «'n  tht'ir  pirfnis  It  is  also  hh  uitfi  i^ni*d  satiitfai'tiitii  to  iiavi>  ihi4  opporttiiiCr 
iif  ri'i'ttitiin.;  thi*  ufi<|uahti**d  soiitimpDt  iif  pr«'fi*rt  nri>  and  rps|H'rt  I  h»\i*  a]«a\<t 
fflt  i>ir  th'*  (-hnr.i*trr  wht<-h  ymi  hav**  ur)if<iniily  hu»t»in«*d  in  nil  th«*  hi:;h*T  nn  1 
niori*  •»ii)i<i!.iiitiNl  ridationt  of  lift*,  ntur  /i*al  and  truth  as  a  frieml .  \our  h;,**! 
and  f.iHti  liiiiiii  print- iplr*  a.H  a  ^vutlemun,  and  y^nr  pro  eminent  talent  in  v\trj 
brancii  of  lit«*rnture  which  r*m  have  at  luir  tinit-  thi-d. 

'  I  feniuin.  mr  Aear  AnnU  r. 

"  Voars.  ever  sincirdr  and  afTfctiitnatflr. 

"  James  Wills. 
••  Suir*i:U.  Watir.'orJ.  May  K'th.  l^^i:.  ■ 

'*Mr  MAR  Wiiiii.— I  lijvo  this  invtant  at  \^^*i  hour  •.; -t  \«>ar  pn»f  of  t*.c 
dedication  I  h^ve  only  tini«  to  trll  \oti  to  ilay-  that  it  hu^  bniught  t«ars  to 
my  <*7(*H  wh  rh  ha%o  b*«ii  «lry  I  know  not  how  lonif. 

"  I  uu.1t  Conclude,  thvre  uoi  living  a  minat«.    (iud  Almightr  hU^*  rou. 

■  •  Kver    J.  A.  • 


At   this   time    Mr.   Wills   was   prevc^nted  fmm  entt  rin<;  his  name  at 

I      I  Inos  by  beini;  swindh^d  out  of    a  hundred  pounds  of  his  Mrp- 

ii^r*s.     Rather  than  allow  hit  misfortuoe  to  be  Lnuwn,  he  gave  him 
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£40  which  he  had  received  to  pay  his  fees,  and  made  the  swindler  dis- 
gorge  the  remaining  £(50  under  the  threat  of  a  duel  next  morning.  Two 
of  life's  most  precious  years  were  lost  by  thi:j  circumstance.  The  follow- 
ing letter  gives  nn  idea  of  his  random  life  at  this  period,  and  also  throws 
liglit  on  the  Maturin  affair,  for  the  date  of  the  post-mark  is  1821,  the 
year  in  w  hich  the  "  Universe  *'  was  published — 

"  Wednesday. 

"Mv  PEAR  AssTER, — I  got  your  letter  and  the  lay  sermon  (for  which  a 
tliousand  thanks),  from  Massey,  with  whom  I  am  very  much  pleased,  as  he  is 
sensible,  well  disposed,  and  I  think  very  innocent.  And  you  may  depend  I  will 
lose  no  o;^portunity  of  showing  him  attention.  I  hope  the  state  of  confusion 
tliat  tlie  county  of  Limerick  is  said  to  be  in  does  not  interfere  with  your  studious 
intents;  though  by  your  own  accoimt  I  fear  that  you  are  reading  too  much  for 
your  health.  1  am  nearly  as  idle  as  is  possible — that  is,  I  only  read  from  impulse 
and  for  amusement,  when  I  am  sick  of  the  active  idleness  of  Dublin.  The 
perfect  uncertainty  of  my  destination  deprives  me  of  all  motives  as  my  name 
is  not  yet  on  the  books  and,  I  bc^in  to  think,  never  will.     My  article  is  ready. 

**  Voor  Maturin  has  been  obliged  to  abscond  from  creditors ;  nobody  knows 
whither,  as  yet.  They  are  talking  of  a  subscription  in  his  behalf— but  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings;  I  believe  he  would  rather  have  the  subscrip- 
tion tlian  the  compliment 

**  Lady  M is  chuckling  over  th6  failure  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  she  tells 

every  one  that  they  had  a  review  prepared  when  her  letter  to  the  reviewers 
came  out ;  in  wliich,  finding  themselves  confuted  by  anticipation,  thny  Htopped 
the  press  for  a  day  to  get  up  a  new  article ;  and  finding  notliing  to  attack  in  her 
book,  vr-nted  their  mali;^nity  upon  the  advertisements — *  What  a  triumph  !' 

*•  1  have  had  an  evening  with  Moore,  he  is  completely  the  minstrel :  there  is  a 
magicnl  elfec:  i)i  his  own  songs  sung  by  himself  that  1  could  never  have  conceived 
from  anything  I  ever  read  or  heard — something  superior  to  eloquence — that  his 
verses  have  not,  until  thev  come  from  himself;  but  retain  for  ever  after.  He 
was  but  ihrec  days  here — incog.' — but  as  he  is  free  from  his  difEculties,  will 
return  next  month. 

**  Have  you  had  a  letter  from  Coleridge,  or  have  you  written  to  him  ?  His  lay 
sennon  has  given  me  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind.  It  was  a  journey  tlirough  a 
new  country,  where  the  want  of  an  exact  and  settled  route  is  compensated  by  an 
endless  and  strangely  beautiful  diversity  of  prospect  The  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  m5'steries  among  the  notes  is  very  interestinsf  and  surprisingly  clear; 
considering  that  the  intellectual  faculty  he  speaks  of  is  but  little  developed  in  the 
generality  even  of  thinking  men,  and  has  not,  of  course,  its  system  of  appropriate 
Ltnguage.  Indeed,  I  was  constantly  afraid  tliat  the  next  step  of  the  argument 
shoul'l  be  into  pure  algebraic  symbols.  On  the  subject  itself,  I  have  hs^  some 
and  have  more,  thoughts ;  which  are  (luckily  for  you)  too  heavy  for  epistolary 
communication. 

**  When  you  have  written  to  Ebony,  let  me  know.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
your  coming  among  us  this  winter  ?  I  have  called  two  or  three  times  on  O'Brien 
without  seeing  him. 

"  I  am,  dear  Anster,  yours  truly, 

••J.  Wills,  7,  Hardwicke-place." 

Mr.  Wills  now  found  means  to  go  to  London  and  enter  as  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but,  unfortunately,  here  his  autobiography  ends, 
and  our  materials  must  be  drawn  from  recollection.  His  life  was  one  of 
severe  study,  and  he  obtained  in  two  years  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of^ 
the  law  which  he  never  afterwards  lost.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  a  <;reat  lawyer,  if  he  had  not  been  destined  for  a  country  clergy- 
man. During  this  time,  in  adJitlun  tj  his  legal  8tudie:»,  he  read  a  con- 
siderable number  of  theological  works  in  order  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
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to  the  tmth  of  reretled  religion.  For  a  time,  he  wis  subject  to  con- 
siderable doabtSy  and  he  resolredy  once  for  all,  to  settle  them  bj  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  argoments  advanced  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 
He  determined  not  to  reopen  the  question  again,  but  through  life  to  adhere 
to  his  decision,  whicherer  waj  it  might  then  fJidL  He  read  the  works  of 
Paine,  Hume,  and  the  other  principal  infidel  writers ;  and  on  the  side  of 
faith,  Butler,  Falej,  and  others.  He  then  weighed  their  arguments  against 
each  other,  and  became,  as  the  result,  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  which 
he  ikfterwards  defended  with  his  pen  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Unbelief,"  and  in 
his  Donellan  Lectures  on  the  "  Antecedent  Probabilities  of  Christianity/'* 

His  life  in  London  was  the  grave  and  secluded  life  of  a  student,  and 
probably  contained  but  little  of  incident.  Another  misfortune,  resem- 
bling that  which  had  delayed  his  first  entering  at  King*s  Inns,  prevented 
him,  at  the  last  moment,  when  he  had  kept  all  his  terms,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  mastery  of  law,  from  being  called  to  the  bar.  His  desk,  con- 
taining a  large  sum  of  money,  was  stolen.  And  he  would  not  apply 
to  his  brother  for  more.  He,  consequently,  returned  to  Dublin,  again 
baffled  in  his  design  of  entering  the  legal  profession.  And  now  his 
prospects  were  clouded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  brother  Thomas. 

W  hen  Mr.  James  Wills  returned  from  Loudon,  ready  to  be  called  to 
the  bar,  his  elder  brother's  misfortunes  were  beginning,  and  he  was 
consequently  obliged  for  the  time  entirely  to  give  up  the  idea  of  being 
called. 

Other  circumstances  now  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life.  He  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals.  His  poetry,  in  detached  pieces,  began  to  see  the  light,  and 
acquired  for  him,  in  the  literary  circles  of  Dublin,  the  title  of  "  Wills  the 
Poet."  Several  poetical  pieces,  including  a  poem  of  some  length,  called 
"  The  Court  of  Darkness,"  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a  niece  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe.  The  family  made  it  a  condition  of  marriage,  that  be 
should  enter  the  Church  as  a  profession.  The  condition,  so  far  as  worldly 
affairs  went,  was  a  most  unfortunate  and  mistaken  one.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Chief  Justice  would  be  able  to  procure  him  a  living  from  the 
Government  of  the  day ;  but  he  was  not  one  to  press  for  favours. 
The  Chief  did  however  ask,  and  a  promise  was  given,  but  before  it 
could  be  fulfilled  the  Government  changed  for  one  with  which  he  had  no 
influence. 

But  although  in  the  Church  Mr.  Wills  never  enjoyed  affluence,  and  on' 
the  other  hand  endured  many  years  of  bitter  poverty ;  it  was  a  choice 
which  he  never  regretted,  and  for  which,  in  his  latest  years,  he  was 
profoundly  thankful.  He  had  in  all  his  struggles  the  truest  and  best  of 
wives,  whom  he  loved  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  with  the  romantic 
devotion  of  a  lover  and  a  poet.  Her  love  of  poetry,  and  appreciating 
sympathy  with  his  literary  tastes,  made  her  in  the  solitude  of  a  lonely 
country  curacy  his  all-sufflcient  society.  He  read  to  her  everything  that 
he  wrote  in  prose  or  verse,  and  derived  much  assistance  from  her  advice 
and  encouragement. 

*  He  was  chosen  by  Chief  Justice  Basbe  to  edit  his  posthumous  work,  "  Summary  View 
of  the  Eyidences  of  Christianity,"  in  which  this  great  judge  delivers,  as  it  were,  a  charge 
upon  evidence,  Dr.  Wills  contributing  the  preface  and  notes.  *' An  excellent  book,"  writes 
iht  Athenamm,  1845.  987. 
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We  have  before  us  now  some  letters,  which,  in  faded  ink,  tell  of  a  most 
tender  love,  and  deeply  touching  expressions  of  protest  at  the  privations 
which  she  endured,  owing  to  their  struggling  circumstances.  It  was  only 
bj  the  greatest  economy  that  the  daily  wants  were  met,  and  afterwardfs 
their  children  sent  to  school  and  university,  by  almost  superhuman  self- 
denial.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Wills's  life  was  a 
happy  one,  for  he  was  too  manly  much  to  heed  privations,  and  in  his 
affections  he  was  fortunate  beyond  the  ordinary  lot.  The  following  lines 
expressed  his  life-long  feelings : — 

"To  Katharine. 

*'  Believe  not  I  forget  thee :  not  for  one 
Dark  moment  has  my  breast  been  so  abandoned 
By  that  fixed  consciousness,  that  with  its  life 
So  long  hath  been  as  one.    Away  from  tliee, 
My  heart  is  self-divided,  ever  seeking 
The  loadstar  of  its  plighted  faith ;  unchanged 
By  time  or  distance :  and  my  steps  forlorn, 
Whether  they  move  in  sunshine  or  in  gloom, 
Are  weary  ever  till  they  turn  to  thee. 
Through  every  scene  companion  of  my  way. 
In  thee  all  cares  find  rest,  all  sorrows  soothing — 
For  thee  all  joys  are  treasured  up  untasted, 
As  scattered  sweets  which  the  home -loving  bee 
Hoards  for  its  mossy  dwelling  far  away." 

Mr.  Wills  was  married  in  1822,  and  he  remained  in  Dublin  until  1888. 
During  those  years  he  did  occasional  clerical  duty,  but  followed  literature 
as  a  profession,  and  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  principal  contributor  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  which  has  a  considerable  value  in  the  book  market  owing 
to  the  distinguished  men  who  wrote  for  it,  and  the  scarceness  of  the  work. 
ISlr.  Wills  assisted  the  late  Csesar  Otway  in  starting  an  Irish  Quarterly 
Review.  The  numbers  which  appeared  were  remarkably  successful ;  but 
a  move  was  made  by  Archbishop  Whately  to  get  the  management  into 
his  own  hands ;  and  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place,  the  next  number 
was  not  allowed  to  appear. 

Mr.  Wills  was  now  recommended  by  his  friends  to  accept  a  sole  charge 
in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  where  he  went  to  reside  at  the  Glebe  House, 
which  was  named  Suirville,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river 
Suir,  equally  distant  from  Oarrick  and  Waterford.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,x  is  Curragh- 
more,  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  with  its  soft  bosoms  of 
wooded  hills,  and  the  Comragh  mountains  dimly  fill  up  the  horizon 
beyond.  Here  Dr.  Wills  had  leisure  to  follow  his  literary  pursuits.  In 
this  retirement  were  written  the  *' Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,*'  and 
his  work  on  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Unbelief." 

In  1 835  he  revisited  London,  and  put  the  latter  work  into  the  hands 
of  Fellowes,  the  publisher,  to  whom  he  received  a  recommendation  from 
Archbishop  Whately.  The  manuscript  was  referred  to  Dr.  Hinds  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich),  who  recommended  Fellowes  to  purchase  it, 
saying,  **  that  it  would  become  popular,  notwithstanding  its  logical  intri- 
cacies." The  **  Philosophy  of  Unbelief"  was  afterwards  published  in 
America,  and  has  been  considered,  by  competent  judges,  a  work  of  great 
<iepth  and  logical  power. 
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Suirville  was  not  many  miles  distant  from  Kilmarry,  the  residence  of 
Chief  Justice  Bushe,  and  afforded  frequent  opportunies  for  intercourse^ 
which  was  a  most  delightful  break  upon  the  lonehness  of  a  remote  country 
parish. 

This  curacy,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed  vicar  (1846),  was 
a  sinecure,  as  there  were  no  Church  of  England  parishioners.  However, 
Mr.  Wills's  legal  knowledge,  and  the  medical  skill  which  Mrs.  Wills  had 
acquired,  and  which  daily  brought  scores  about  tlie  door,  often  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  countr}*,  made  both  of  them  useful  and  popular.  The 
simple  and  lovable  peasantn*  showed  their  affection  and  gratitude  by 
CQming  in  a  body  to  reap  and  gather  in  the  hanest  without  wages ;  and 
when  Mr.  Wills  was  apix>inted  (1849)  to  the  better  living  of  Kilniacow, 
the  farmers  of  the  country  round  spontaneously  sent  their  horses  and 
carts  and  removed  all  his  effects  in  one  journey.  Here,  in  this  benefice,, 
to  which  he  was  promoted  by  his  old  friend.  Bishop  O'Brien,  of  Ossory,  in 
better  circumstances,  able  to  receive  his  friends,  witli  a  good  glebe  and 
excellent  garden,  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  loving  to  dig  and  ta 
make  friendship  with  the  robins,  Mr.  Wills  spent  some  very  bright  years. 
They  were  clouded,  however,  by  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  the  eldest  of 
four  8iu*viving  children,  in  1850. 

In  tlie  years  l8o5-6,  Dr.  Wills,  who  had  now  taken  the  degree  of  D.D., 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  Donellan  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  which  was 
published  by  the  University,  on  the  *'  Antecedent  Probability  of  the 
Christian  Religion." 

In  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  which  this  work 
procured  for  its  auUior,  that  he  was  selected  as  one  of  several  distinguished 
Irishmen,  of  whom  Bishop  Alexander  was  also  one,  to  contribute  essays 
to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  the  intention  being  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  the  series  be  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  **  Essays 
and  Reviews."  Dr.  Wills  contributed  a  paper,  entitled  **  Other  Worlds," 
on  the  question  of  tlieir  plurality.  In  the  time  while  this  series  was 
passing  through  the  Magazine,  the  famous  *'  Essays  and  Reviews ''  were 
published  in  England,  and  acquired  such  an  evil  fame,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered inexpedient  to  issue  a  volume  which  might  be  expected,  being 
similar  in  its  plan,  to  be  similar  in  its  tendencies. 

In  1860,  Dr.  Wills  was  further  promoted  to  the  living  of  Attanagh,  and 
the  change  was  very  beneficial  to  his  health,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  previously  declining.  His  latest  days  were  devoted  to  a  work  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  felt  a  most  intense  interest  and 
enthusiasm ;  but  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  complete  it, 
or  advance  it  to  such  a  stage  that  it  could  be  made  use  of  for  publication 
-»the  intent  was,  no  doubt,  accepted — 

" God  doth  not  need 

Eit'.ier  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts." 

After  a  preliminary  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  seemed  to  a 
great  degree  to  recover,  he  had  another  stroke,  of  which  ho  died,  in  the 
close  of  1868. 

Dr.  Wills  was  a  man  of  a  proud  and  quick  temper,  combined  with 
great  gentleness  and  warmth  of  affection.  His  notions  of  honour  were 
so  chivalrous  as  to  be  out  of  date.  lie  was  also  a  man  of  great  personal 
courage,  of  which  wc  may  give  one  or  two  illustiations: — 
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One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  study,  with  the  window  open,  a 
body  of  **  Whileboys  "  surrounded  the  house  which  belonged  to  an  un- 
popular landlord," and  of  which  Dr.  Wills  had  consented  to  take  charge 
for  a  time,  in  return  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupation.  The  White- 
boys  sent  in,  through  the  open  window,  a  large  dog  which  accompanied 
them.  Dr.  Wills  took  up  his  gun,  and  jumped  out  after  the  dog,  which 
he  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  men ;  and  as  they  gathered  round  it,  swear- 
ing, he  cocked  the  other  barrel,  and  walked  into  the  midst  of  them,  say- 
ing, that  "  If  it  had  been  the  dog's  master  he  would  have  served  him  in 
the  same  manner." 

Another  instance  of  personal  **  pluck  "  was  afforded  in  a  contested 
election  in  the  Queen  s  county,  in  which  Dr.  Wills's  carriage  was  smashed 
to  pieces  with  stones,  and  he  received  a  severe  injury  on  the  head,  but 
insisted  on  going  on,  covered  with  blood,  to  record  his  vote  for  the  candi- 
date to  whom  he  had  promised  his  support. 


THE   POET   TO   HIS   PEN. 

My  wearied  Quill,  tliy  toil  hath  made  thee 

lluffle  all  tliy  languid  wing. 
And  wearied  too's  the  hand  that  bade  thea 

Work^-of  play  now  take  thy  fling ! 
Aye !  thou  and  I  shall  rest  together, 

Reap  tlie  jo\8  of  idle  days, 
Improvident  of  wintry  weather. 

Slipping  into  reckless  ways ; 
Unconscious  which  side  of  the  shilling 

Right  or  wrong  may  cliance  to  be. 
We  shall  spend,  and  cea.^e  from  filling 

Coffers  witli  tlie  hoarded  fee ; 
And  careless  of  the  faithful  penny 

We  sliall  trust  the  fickle  pound. 
Nor  heed  tlie  **  wisdom  of  the  many  '* 

Which  tlie  "  wit  of  one "  hath  found; 
W^ell  knowing  that  the  rosebuds  blossom 

For  a  day,  the  mom  to  fade. 
We  shall  pluck,  nor  lei  winds  toss  'em. 

Ere  the  debt  of  beauty's  paid. 
Thy  ruffled  pluma;4e  then  composing, 

Dress  thee  for  vacation  sweet. 
For  thou  and  I  shall  go  a- Maying 

In  some  sleepy  green  retreat. 

II 
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'   ill 


To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with 
which  Julius  II.  dishonoured  the 
pontificate,  we  may  add,  observes 
Mosheim,  ''the  most  savage  ferocity, 
the  most  audacious  arrogance,  the 
most  despotic  vehemence  of  temper, 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  fren- 
etic passion  for  war  and  bloodshed. 
His  whole  pontificate  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  military  tumult; 
nor  did  he  sufi*er  Europe  to  enjoy 
a  moment's  tranquillity  as  long  as 
he  lived.  We  may  easily  imagine 
the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Church  under  a  Vicar  of  Christ, 
who  lived  in  camps,  amidst  the 
din  of  arms,  and  who  was  ambitious 
of  no  other  fame  than  that  which 
arose  from  battles  won  and  cities 
laid  desolate.  Under  such  a  pontifi^, 
all  things  must  have  gone  to  ruin ; 
the  laws  must  have  been  subverted, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  de- 
stroyed, and  the  genuine  lustre  of 
true  religion  entirely  effaced.*' — 
^£ccles.  Hist,,  16th  Cent.,  book.  iv. 
sec.  i.  chap.  i. 

On  his  accession  to  the  tiara, 
October,  1503,  Julius  found  the 
Papal  treasury  entirely  exhausted, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  contribu- 
tions and  exactions  that  flowed  into 
it  from  all  parts  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom. His  mind  was  full  of 
daring  projects ;  but  without  allies, 
and  destitute  of  resources,  his 
ambitious  spirit  had  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  an  enforced 
quietude.  For  the  space  of  three 
years  he  chafed  under  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  his  necessities, 
but  all  the  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  enterprises  that 


occupied  his  mind.  By  retren 
ing  all  avoidable  expenses,  i 
practising  the  most  rigid  pa: 
mony,  he  accumulated  during  th< 
years  a  sum  sufficiently  great 
embolden  him  in  disclosing  his  b 
licose  policy. 

His  first  attempt   to   carry 
ambitious  designs  into  executi< 
was   directed   to   the    conquest 
Perugia  and  Bologna,  on  the  p 
tence   that   they   formed   parts 
the    ancient    possessions    of    1 
Church !     He  applied  to  the  Ki 
of  France  to  assist  him,  but  Lo 
XII.  refused,  and  earnestly  dep 
cated  the  Pope's  design  as  cal 
lated  to  involve  Italy  once  more 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  w 
But  the  warlike  pontiff*  was  not 
be    dissuaded.      He    assembled 
Consistory,   and   declared   that 
was  about  to  march  for  the  recov( 
of  Perugia  and  Bologna  with  i 
full   approbation   of  the   King 
France,  and   in  confident  reliai 
on  his  promised  assistance.     Wl 
Louis  XII.   heard   this,   he    si 
alluding  to  one  of  the  Pope's 
firmities,  "  Surely  his  Holiness  m 
have  indulged,  more  than  usual, 
love  of  wine,  when  he  declared  w 
must  oblige  me  either  to  quai 
with  him,  or  to  countenance  an  i 
reasonable    undertaking ! " —  Gh 
ciard.y  1.  7. 

Julius,  on  the  27th  of  Augi 
1506,  marched  from  Home  on 
first  military  expedition.  He  y 
attended  by  no  less  than  twcD 
four  cardinals,  and  his  first  ci 
paign  was  a  great  triumph,  for 
met  with  no  resistance.     Peru 
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unprepared  for  defence,  surren- 
dered; and  the  King  of  France, 
not  wishing  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Pope,  sent  some 
troops  against  Bologna;  the  city 
capitulated,  and  Julius  made  a 
triumphal  entry  with  great  pomp 
and  military  display. 

Success  so  signal  acted  as  oil  to 
the  flames  of  the  Pope's  ambitious 
designs  and  bellicose  propensities. 
In  February,  1507,  he  returned  to 
Borne,  and  unmindful  of  the  sup- 
port he  had  received  from  Louis 
XII.,  commenced  negotiations  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  German 
princes  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  confederacy  to  deprive  France  of 
her  Italian  possessions.  But  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  Louis  XII.,  the 
efforts  of  the  pontiff  were  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Julius  next  directed  his  aggressive 
policy  against  "  The  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.**  The  Venetians  were 
then,  as  regards  commercial  in- 
dustry, prosperity,  and  national 
wealth,  combined  with  a  high 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  indepen- 
dence, the  premier  State  in  Italy, 
and  iiad  often  set  the  usurping 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  at  de- 
fiance. To  effect  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  prosperous  Bepublic, 
that  he  might  annex  coveted  por- 
tions of  its  territories  to  the  States 
of  the  Church,  Julius  earnestly 
entered  into  negotiations  with 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain  for  the 
partition  of  the  Venetian  States 
among  themselves,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  forming  the  infamous 
League  of  Cambray,  which  was 
settled  by  a  treaty  signed  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1508. 

The  perfidiousness  of  the  policy 
that  then  ruled  the  Papacy  was 
never  more  transparent  than  in 
this  transaction.  Guicciardini  and 
Onuphrius  relate  that,  having  ne- 
gotiated the  league,  Pope  Julius 
informed  the  Venetians  of  their 
danger,  and  offered  to  betray  his 


allies  if  the  Venetians  consented  to 
his  terms ! 

Before  he  signed  the  treaty,  the 
Pope  informed  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  Bome  of  its  contents, 
and  offered  not  to  confirm  the 
league,  but  to  raise  difficulties  and 
frustrate  it  altogether,  provided  the 
Venetians  cedea  to  him  the  cities 
of  Bimini  and  Faenza  ! 

The  Venetian  Senate,  however, 
rejected  the  proposed  terms,  where- 
upon the  Pope,  in  a  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, fulminated  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  them ; 
but  they  had  no  fear  of  mere  spiritual 
thunders,  and  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  excommunication  save  by  a 
few  monks  and  friars. 

The  Pope  also  confirmed  the 
league  by  a  bull,  dated  at  Bome, 
the  22nd  of  March,  1508,  and  the 
exasperated  Venetians  vented  their 
anger,  as  Bembo  relates,  in  describ- 
ing "  the  father  of  the  faithful  **  as 
better  qualified  for  the  office  of  a 
public  executioner  than  for  that  of 
the  pontificate.  Non  pontifice,  ma 
carneficCy  (Togni  crud^lta  maestro. — 
Ouicciard.,  1.8;  Onuphrius' s  Life  of 
Julius,  Raymund  ad  ann.,  1509. 

The  war  that  followed  brought 
Venice  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  so  small 
a  State,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
resources,  could  offer  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  combined  arms  of 
such  powerful  Leaguers  as  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Pope. 
Had  the  Leaguers  maintained  good 
faith  with  one  another,  and  acted 
in  unison  and  with  promptitude, 
Venice,  as  an  independent  State, 
would  have  been  blotted  from  the 
map  of  Italy !  But  they  did  not 
do  so,  and  the  salvation  of  Venice 
was  effected  by  the  indecision,  sel- 
fishness, and  mutual  jealousies  of  its 
enemies. 

The  Pope  was  the  first  to  mani- 
fest perfidy.  Driven  to  bay,  the 
T  enetians  yielded  all  that  the  am- 
bitious Pontiff  demanded,  and  sup- 
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|)lir:itr(1  lii'«  pri'tivtiun.  TIuTi'  ran 
}<i' i.ii  ii<>ii!)t  t)iit.:ih>ut  tlii!«  tiiiit', 
till*  tiiiii'i  f>t*  tl iil.im  It'uMti  to  r>ii]- 
ti-iii]i!.iii'  tilt'  u'r.tiil  .HriuMiic  ol'  a 
1  ii'.ti-ii  li.ily.  nil 'iT  t)if  (li'siHitisiii 
ol!'.!'   l'.i:ii-i,  {I*  liipliT  tilt'  Cil'-arrt 

I't' 111  I !  i*.  ua.«  iii>t  oitiip  itiMc  widi 
tiK-  r*  ii/.i!h>ii  <>t  t!.!"*  iiiaL:iiiti<*i-iit 
i  ii:i  \t.:\\  I'r.i'i'v.  S.aiii.  ninl  (J- r- 
iu:t:i\  ^^..:l  i  i-ii:i-'iitl:il«'  tlnir 
power  i>\i  r  t  ir;r  it.il  an  ]iri>\iiii'c.«. 
:i!i«].  t ':•  iri'Tf.  \\f  limi  tiial  tMi* 
l*n|M'  li  w  lilimiriil  a*  /-/.It-u-lv  to 
liiili.tv  ill-  I.  ■  i.'.i- .  at.-i  l'rii-!r:i!f  itrt 
.'i.iii'*.  ao  III'  i..i<i  iiiin^.i!  .1  nil  i  iiri:ii- 
ti:ii>  >:  I"  I  n-att-  it. 

ll  w.i!*  a  iiia'trr  nt'  no  iiifKiriit  to 
tlii"  !'■•;  ••  I:. at  t  .f  I.  a.:u»T!*  liatl 
M  Ifiii!..  I'l-:' !  .ii"'i'i  h«'I  !•»  *•  iiii'.'iili* 
i» -ai"!'  .■"•r:.ir.i'r.\ .  1*1*1  rn:i|.»:uil\ . 
No  im:i-:  tTatK'ii'*  *•{  litMt  \  ii.i;  i:;r- 
l:irllt«.  "  f!  i,<i:iiiiir,  ^i  -«'il  ill  llir 
\\'A\  t.\  u."  :i\n}tA:it\\:t  |i  <lli*i  .  W  lit* II 
Lf  t:.    xij  .!  ti.r   ii;m:ii«-ii!  i';»;M'rt ti:ii». 

■ 

1.1'    I  .ri.i  «i    i>,.:   ..  ri'...  t|  n«i.i  ll    lili 

tin*  ^  .r.ii:i  r:\-^  _;i  ■.ii-i.t  -  I'osit  rarti'ii 
With  li>  a.i.  -.  .Ill  .  •A.ii'tMii;  L'n*at 
I'liir-  •-.■■..'»  Ir  ■■:.  i:.--  \  iii-  li.iii'«.  ul'- 
M'Ufii  ti.i't.i  t:>ir:i  ai.  I 'n- anal lii'iiiat 
h*'  li.til  tiii  ii.rr*  li  a^M  ii*>t  ttirin  in 
i.i<«  «*\r4>::i'ii  .:i  '.it  •  U'*.  a:i<i  ciili  ri'il 
11. til  a'l  a  i  .i:.i-i'  \\  tli  tii'in  to  lirMo 
tilt'  I'n-i.  -  I  ;r>i-ii   1  l,i:\ 

Ju!  i.o  i:  I  !  «..!!i  .r!it  art  t'l  iijiituv 
Sj  .i:'t  tti  j  ::i  .!i  ti.i-.  iit'W  N'aL'iif, 
Ik  Mi.'  \M  1  a-^a  i*  t'lat  Ihh  iiii-a  nf  a 
uiiiti  li  I'.i'v  i-t.i..  i  ,,:,\\  li|>  riu:i/t'ti 
}iy  |i..i\.:..'  t:.i-  a'.iiliitiKii  nt  ullt* 
;:'t'.it    |ii»\\fr  :ij:i.:.'«l  an«itiirr.  %i"?iili* 

It*'  iMMiinatMi' •!  I'.v  position  Bliil 
•*  In  i-i  till"  ^laki  •."■  'lhi-»  lirw  alii- 
atii't' Ma!»  t'ailni  till*  *' ilii|\  I,i-aL:ui','* 
anii  til-    l*i-|u'  i-i..ifutii'irt'ii  tti  ^iii 


tilt*  KnipiTur  M.ixiiiiilian  t>)  hi* 
vi«>\\>-,  a:!il  (ii*tai*Ii  liii;i  from  hi« 
alliaiirc  vith  rraiiof  l»y  ot!"iriiiif 
liini  a  lar^'i*  Mini  of  inoncx.  lit* 
aNii  i«iM:::lit  to  inilufi*  tin*  t'itv  of 
(iriio.i  t'l  rt'volt  :ii:aini*t  tii<' rul«*  ul' 
I'raniv',  ainl  |:iiii  j^rt-at  onurS  li» 
lli'iirv  Nil  I.  ot'  Kiii:!:i!iil.  in  iMt* 
l.iipi*  t!i:it  lif  liii^'it  Im-  |iri*vaii--i  t»n 
til  |>iiii  tip'  li-a'"i''.  nriil  ih\ait.'ih«* 
M'a!»  'aril  ]iro\  iiirt*?*  it'  J"rai:ri*.  Ili« 
bfj.!  l|i'Mr\  till*  ■•i'oii-fi*ra!fii  r.i-t-."" 
an-  inli'il  with  t*liri<*in  a'i  i  pi  rt' irmsl 
\*i!ii  liiii^k.  tin  i  iiiri'l  Ioihiii  Sai^* 
i!.i;«i"uai  Iff*  to  r.irrv  tin*  In  rr  r*  i«t 
\^ar  lilt  »  Italnn  h  •:iii**i.*  /. *■'  ii^. 
\ni.  Ji.  pp.  •JiKlL',lMl»l»:  J:itj.:,:.\,-\'i. 
p.  7'*^. 

A"  till'  Pn'.f  ot'  I'tTrara  w.nll 
iH't  ri'ri.iniH'i'  111?*  ai.KiMi't*  miC:i 
Ffa:.fi\  t'.f  I'lipi' n':*i''.Vrii  ti«  ilri'liff 

War  au'ixi^t  liiiii.  in  t'x'  h '{h*  of 
t'i>i.«|-tiTiMi^  till*  Prihi'ip.il:t\  antl  aii- 
I  I  \  il:  it  to  tilt*  Sinliw  of  the 
i  iiiiT*!!.  A  iMlM:;ra^l''  pr- tr&t  uaii 
ii't  waiitiiiL'.  Tilt*  l'ii[M*  liaii  ftalt 
iiiini'<<  at  I'tTvia.  anil  li«*  c*:ain^M 
to  po->i*!iH  a  ii.on.ipiily  I'f  ti.i*  »ali 
••n;  pi\  tor  all  ltal%.  Tin'  P.iki*  of 
Ki'irara.tm  tin*  otlit  r  liaini.  liaJ  pro- 
lilit'  iiiiiii"«  at  romtnat-liui.  «%hioh 
I'Kinpfti-il  Willi  tlio<*f  of  tlit*  I'v'pe, 
Hn<i  an  arlnirarv  lifiiiaiiii  wan  made 
tl.a*.  tliry  hlioulii  1)1*  tlofiril.  Alter 
hollli'  )tt'"lt:itloii  tlio  Ouki*.  kiv  the 
iiiivin*  tt\  Fraiiiv,  iii  tlu*  Iiojh*  of 
avniiiiii::  war.  aizrrcii  tti  t*lt»^«r  his 
inrii'!*;  but  tlu*  P^pi*  tlt*i*iri*Ki  var, 
ami  iiia'lt*  i»t!i(*r  tii*  i  atitiit  wliioh  the 
l)uk(*  tMiilil  lit  it  roiiiply  with,  and 
HO  war  litr.inif  inr%ital»le. 

Siirii  w:ii»  tfif  W.1V  in  whioli    the 

m 

"  l.«'ai:uf  iif  l*aiiibruy"  wb»  broken 
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up,  and  the  "  Holy  League"  formed, 
in  consequence  of  the  crooked, 
treacherous,  and  ambitious  policy 
of  the  Pope.  Thus,  says  the  Ger- 
man historian  Kohlrausch,  "  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  friendship 
gave  way  to  hostility,  and  the  latter 
again  yielded  to  the  former.  Spain, 
for  instance,  from  being  at  first  hos- 
tile had  become  allied  with,  but  was 
now  hostile  to,  Venice,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  this,  foul  treachery 
appeared  to  pass  for  wisdom,  whilst 
honour  was  treated  as  nothing.'* 

The  Pope  commenced  the  war 
by  excommunicating  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  all  who  adhered  to  or 
countenanced  him.  This  sweeping 
sentence  included  the  Emperor  and 
Louis  XII.,  who  were  thus  virtually 
placed  under  the  anathema  of  the 
Church !  But  Papal  thunder  had 
lost  its  terrors,  its  lightning  was 
scatheless,  though  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  France  on  this  occasion 
shows  how  deep  and  grovelling,  and 
hard  to  be  eradicated,  was  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  that  still 
lingered  in  high  places  respecting 
the  office  and  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy.  The  King  sent  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Auch  to  the  Pope,  to  remon- 
strate against  such  an  unjustifiable 
exercise  of  pontifical  power  as  the  ex- 
communication involved,  but  Julius, 
disdaining  to  reply,  sent  the  cardi- 
nal to  a  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  Whereupon  the  King, 
exasperated  and  alarmed,  assembled 
a  council  of  his  clergy  at  Tours, 
and  submitted  to  them  the  foUowiog 
questions : — 

"  Whether  the  Pope  had  a  right 
to  make  war,  when  neither  the  in- 
terests of  religion  nor  the  domains 
of  the  Church  were  in  danger  ? 

**  Whether  a  prince  might  seize 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  in  case  the 
Pope  were  his  declared  enemy,  and 
keep  temporary  possession  of  them, 
until  he  should  have  bumbled  his 
iidversary  ? 

"Whether  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances, a  subtraction  of  obe- 
dience, under  certain  restrictions, 
were  lawful  ? 

**  Whether  a  prince  might  defend 
another  prince,  his  ally,  against  the 
pontifical  arras  ?'* 

The  French  episcopacy  and 
clergy  of  that  day,  honourably 
distinguished  from  their  servile  and 
miracle-mongering  successors  of  the 
present,  patriotically  answered : — 
"That  the  King's  arms  were  just, 
and  that  the  Pope's  were  not,  and 
that  he  might  proceed  to  the  offen- 
sive part  in  his  own  defence." 
(Mezerai,  Alreg.  Chron.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
453.)  This  answer  removed  the 
superstitious  scruples  of  the  King, 
and  he  felt  justified  in  resisting  the 
ambitious  aggressions  of  the  Pope. 
In  a  moment  of  exultant  enthu- 
siasm he  had  a  medal  designed  and 
struck  off,  bearing  the  title  and 
arms  of  France  and  Naples  with 
bis  own  portrait,  and  the  significant 
inscription  —  Per  dam  Bahylonis 
nomen  / 

The  Pope  full  of  military  ardour, 
and  impatient  for  conquest,  resolved 
to  undertake  a  winter  campaign 
against  Ferrara.  He  commenced 
the  siege  of  Mirandola  in  December, 
1510,  and,  as  Guicciardini  relates, 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of 
St.  Felix,  a  few  miles  from  the 
camp,  which  he  visited  daily  to 
animate  his  troops,  and  urge  on  the 
siege.  One  day  the  celebrated 
'  Chevalier  Bayard  laid  an  ambus- 
cade for  his  Holiness,  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  He 
had  to  fly  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  iust  escaped  by  crossing  the 
drawbridge  and  lending  a  hand  to 
rapidly  raise  it ! — HUt  du  Ghev, 
Bauard^  c.  42  ;  Guicciard.j  1.  9. 

The  siege  advanced  but  slowly, 
and  the  Pope  resolved  to  leave  St. 
Felix  and  tase  up  his  quarters  with 
the  besiegers,  in  order  the  better 
to  stimulate  their  ardour.  He 
discharged  all  the  functions  of  a 
general,  was  constantly  on  horse- 
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bnrk,  riilini;  ab«Mit  tin'  liiirn.  im!- 
uitii-taiidili^  tlir  iiittMinr  I'olti,  iiiiil 
prt'ssiiii;  tilt'  sifi;i*  with  all  pussiblc 
vii^Miir.  Thii:*  tiiiiivianliiii  rt'hiti-s: 
**  Ki-iiii;  tin\l  wiiii  the  pIciw  pri»:;n's» 
cif  till-  j*iri;i\  whioh  went  ni^t  to  hjji 
iiiiMil  (a  thiiii;  nnt  i'X]icH*teii.  ninl 
urvrr  known  Itrt'urt'i.  the  Vicar  of 
Cliri«*t  on  earth  was  ihert*  in  peraon 
airain^t  n  Thristian  town,  and 
thoii::h  old  an<l  t*irk,  was*  bo  ob- 
stinate and  inipctUi'Ui  in  a  war  that 
he  haii  raised  :i'4ainst  the  l*hrii»tian 
prime's,  that  ntahiiif*  was  done  noon 
tniiu::li.  lie  was  always  calling  to 
thi*  i'.iptains  in  a  tnry.  havin*;  his 
qii.irti-rs  s<i  near  the  batterr,  that 
two  nt-n  wrre  killed  in  his  kitehen. 
ni>t\%iili*>iandiM£;  the  reinon^tratuvs 
tilt*  rardiiials  niadi'  ti>  hiin  ot'  the 
di7«::ra«'e  he  l>ri»ii::iit  hotli  upon  him- 
Srlt  a!id  his  *ee."  -  Ij.  ix. 

Miriiidohi  ::.i!lantlv  hrhl  out  till 
tlir  l!'»th  i*t'  Jaiiu.irv.  loll,  when 
a  liri-ai'h  was  nia«le,  aiiil  the  rity 
eapi!ii!ate.l  nn  favnunilile  trrnis. 
T'.i'  rcartiil  ;*;irit  and  iiiipctiioitity 
(it  ti:r  I'lipe  Wnuld  nut  allow  him 
t<i  t:tt*'r  tf-.e  eifv.  in  thi'  ordinarv 
w:i\.    hv   fill'  *f  till*  Liates.  hut.   as- 

■ 

e«'ii>2iii^  a  -e.iltiiu'-laiider.  numnted 
thi*  hrru'li.  aii-i  f'ntrri-d  s^word  in 
\i  iiid  a-  a  •'■»ri»|  i«  n-r  ! 

liil«'\ioati-d  with  Hurcfss  he  im- 
iiif  ..i*f!%  liiri-t'ii-.i  thf  ii)\i"*tint*nt 
ot  I frrarn.  ilrttTrnineil  on  I'llretinj 
it",  -prily  r.-dui'ti-n.  Hut  the 
1)..Jm-  ni  i'i»"  a  ^iLr-T-'iis  an<l  iinei- 
pi-i*'.  -l  "•••rlii',  ijtii'rly  ruiitoi  tin» 
l*..ji.",  r  Ti'i?.  Willi  L'rrat  1  -fs.  whili» 
ii"  «":i:'lirtil  a. I  hi*  bij-jaire  and 
arl:.".frv.  Ti.'ii  wa-*  Int'.iilibilitv 
j-U'i.  i.!v  -ii  SMt«.-.:  !  —  (ri'f'n.tni.,  1.  i»: 


lirmftfl,  Ifijit.  Vtnet.  liuonarcorMi  m 
Ihfir. :  Iiruntomt\  Kloge  Jm  C^hrr. 
ii'iiifiriL 

At  this  time  a  general  desirp  f.^r 
peace  was  manifested  by  all  the 
powers,  and  a  ('oni;n*ss  was  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  tern i in. it- 
ing  hostilities,  and  Bc*ttlin>*  all  dif- 
ferenees  amieably.  Rut  the  I\»j»e 
strt*nn<»nsly  opposed  aueh  a  com- 
promisini:.  tliou(;h  merciful  p<^licy. 
It  was  totally  antaf*onistio  t«i  his 
ambitious  desipis  of  conquest  and 
a^irrandizenii'nt,  which  made  paritic 
proposals  utterly  repulsive  to  liiu. 
In  consequence  of  his  opnofitioa 
the  pn>posed  CoHf^reaa  fell  tnrt)ui;fa, 
but  short Iv  after  disaster  i»ver- 
whelmed  the  Papal  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Ferrara  obtained  a  signal 
\ietory,  which  compelled  Julius  to 
abandi>n  all  his  conauests,  whili^  the 
r  pen  el  I  wrri'  equally  sueivsi^ful  in 
the  Ktimai^na. 

Jul  Ills  was  in  Huloi^na  when  the 
French  ntarched  against  the  city. 
and  di«trustin';  the  fidelitv  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  suddenlv  set  out  fi«r 
Havenna  with  all  his  court.  He 
lett  the  dt'fentv  of  the  citT  to  the 
(*arilin:il  nf  Favia.  while  his  nephew, 
th**  Duke  of  Trlti no,  commanded  an 
aniiv  nf  ii)iservation  in  the  ricinitT. 

• 

On  the  appfttai'h  of  the  French  the 
eltizrns  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
Fa  pal  auth  irity,  and  the  caniiaal 
with  ditrii'ulty  effcH'ted  hi^  e«cape 
Tilt*  loss  «if  the  eitv.  and  the  dis- 
a^tiTs  that  followed,  complete«i  the 
dt<*<M!ntltiin*  K*^  the  Papal  In'H^p*, 
a 'id  «-trei>tu.illv  frustrated  all  the 
L*r.-iuil   ambitious   proj(*ctfl    of    the 

I'.p 


i»' 
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The  Cardinal  of  Pavik  was  one  of 
the  Pope's  greatest  favourites,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Eavenna  to  justify 
his  conduct  in  flying  from  Bologna. 
As  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the  palace, 
having  been  invited  to  dine  with 
the  Pope,  he  was  met  bj  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  and  assassinated.  One 
blow  of  a  dagger,  and  he  instantly 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  It  is 
alleged  that  Bologna  was  lost 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke, 
and  that  to  prevent  such  a  re- 
presentation being  made  to  the 
Pope  he  assassinated  the  cardinal. 
Others  say,  that  the  Duke  had  been 
defeated  and  the  city  lost  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  cardinal,  and  this 
inflamed  the  Duke  to  be  revenged. 
Guicciardini  says  that  the  manifold 
and  enormous  vices  of  the  cardinal 
richly  deserved  the  worst  of  deaths, 
but  that  when  the  Pope  was  in- 
formed of  the  catastrophe  he  burst 
into  tears,  loudly  lamenting  the  loss 
of  one  who  was  so  dear  to  him  ;  the 
more  so,  that  such  an  act  violated 
the  ecclesiastical  immunity  which 
he  desired  the  high  dignity  of  the 
cardinalate  should  involve  —  an 
immunity  sacrilegiously  violated, 
as  it  were,  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
by  his  own  nephew.  He  affected 
great  indignation,  departed  for 
Kome,  and  threatened  to  deprive 
his  nephew  of  all  his  dignities  :  his 
rage,  real  or  affected,  soon  subsided. 
He  restored  the  Duke  to  favour, 
and  absolved  him  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  cardinals  assembled  in 
full  consistory  from  the  foul  crime 
he  had  committed ! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
this  bellicose  representative  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace  "  through  his  tur- 


bulent and  bloody  career  in  all  its 
details.  So  far  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  had  only  been  remarkable 
for  his  grasping  ambition,  and  his 
incessant  efforts  to  gratify  it  totally 
irrespective  of  all  consequences.  At 
last  his  outrageous  proceedings,  so 
violent  and  bloody,  caused  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  regard  him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace — a  per- 
petual source  of  strife  among  Chris* 
tian  princes,  and  a  scourge  to  Italy, 
therefore  they  concurred  in  calling 
a  general  council  of  the  Churcti 
to  depose  him ! 

Julius,  before  his  election  to  the 
pontificate,  bound  himself  by  oath 
that,  if  elected,  he  would,  among 
other  conditions,  convoke  a  council 
general  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  his  election,  and  that  he 
would  make  the  assembling  of  such 
councils  triennial.  This  oath  was 
administered  in  conclave  to  all  the 
cardinals,  and  they  swore  never  to 
absolve  themselves  from  its  obliga- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  say,  the 
oath  was  never  observed.  Julius 
totally  disregarded  it,  and  this  being 
so,  we  quote  its  words,  which  exhibit 
Papal  morality  in  a  wonderfully 
creditable  light: — 

*'  Pra^missa  omnia  et  singula  pro- 
mitto,  voveo  et  juro  observare  et 
adimplere,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia, 
pur^  et  simplicitur  et  bon4  fide, 
real  iter,  et  cum  effectu  perjurii  et 
anathematis,  a  quibus  nee  me  ipsum 
absolvam,  nee  alieni  absolutionem 
committam.  Ita  me  Deus  adjuvet," 
&c. — Beausohre,  Hist.  Reform,  I.  1. 

A  number  of  cardinals,  some  say 
five,  others  nine,  concurred  in  con- 


benediction,  or  hurling  an  anathema,  and  there  was  a  disctusion  as  to  which  was  intended. 
On  the  Pope  hearing  of  it,  he  said,  his  arm  was  raised  for  both  purposes,  just  as  the  people 
deserved  to  be  carsed  or  blessed.     This  statue  drew  from  P.  Yaleriano  the  following  lines : — 

'*  Quo  quo  tam  trepidus  fogis.  Viator, 
Ac  si  te  FurisBve,  GK)rgonesTe. 
Aut  aeer  Basiliscus  insequantur  ? 
Non  his  Juuus— at  figura  Julh  est" 

Murai,  AnneUe.  dCIUil,,  yoI.  x.  p.  67  ;  Ciacan.  in  Jul.  11. 
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yoking  a  general  council.  They 
maintained  that  as  the  Church 
evidently  required  reformation,  both 
in  its  bead  and  member?,  and  as 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
general  council  which  the  Pope, 
in  violation  of  his  oath,  persistently 
refused  to  assemble,  the  power  of 
<;onvoking  a  council,  necessarily  and 
lawfully  devolved  on  them — the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  in 
harmony  with  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  German  and  French 
clergy.  Accordingly,  a  general 
council  was  decreed  to  assemble 
at  Pisa  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1511. 

The  arrangements  for  the  as- 
sembling of  this  council  were  con- 
ducted with  such  prudence  and 
secrecy,  that  Julius  remained  quite 
Ignorant  of  the  cloud  that  was 
gathering  over  him,  until  he  was 
peremptorily  summoned  to  appear 
before  it  as  a  delinquent,  and  abide 
the  result  of  its  judgment. 

Julius  had  not  the  temperament 
to  bear  such  an  indignity  patiently. 
To  find  his  authority,  as  supreme 
pontiff,  openly  questioned  Defore 
the  Christian  world,  would  at  any 
time  have  excited  his  fiercest  in- 
dignation, but  the  blow  came  upon 
him  with  a  peculiar  poignancy  when 
his  mind  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
military  reverses  his  ambitious  policy 
had  sustained.  A  severe  attack  of 
illness  followed,  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  but  he  gradually 
rallied,  and  on  gaining  sufficient 
strength,  he  resolved  to  summon 
a  general  council  to  meet  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Some,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  extinguish  the  council 
convoked  to  meet  at  Pisa. 

But  in  this  the  Pope  was  disap- 
pointed. The  council  assembled 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1511,  at 
Pisa,  and  Bernardo  Carvajal,  Car- 
dinal of   Santa  Croce,  a  knan  of 


distinguished  literary  and  political 
abilities,  and  who  held  tlie  foremost 
rank  in  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
was  elected  president.  The  Pope, 
in  a  fury  of  indignation,  denounced 
the  council  as  a  schismatic  con- 
venticle;  laid  the  cities  of  Florence 
and  Pisa  under  interdict ;  excom- 
municated all  who  should  in  any 
way  countenance  that  '*  execrable 
assembly ; "  and  in  a  public  con- 
sistor}',  clothed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  pronounced,  with  theatrical 
solemnity,  a  sentence  of  deposition 
against  the  cardinals,  and  all  who 
had  participated  in  convoking  that 
schismatical  conventicle,  and  thun- 
dered against  them  all  the  terrible 
pains  and  penalties,  here  and  here- 
after, which  the  Papacy,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  has  -the 
privilege  of  inflicting  on  schismatics 
and  heretics.  The  interdict,  how- 
ever, passed  as  a  brutum  fulmen. 
No  one  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
and  the  offices  of  religion  were 
dispensed  as  usual. 

Owing  to  the  turbulent  state 
of  the  times,  the  council  —  the 
better  to  secure  perfect  freedom 
of  deliberation  —  passed  an  Act 
translating  the  place  of  meeting 
from  Pisa  to'  Milan.  There,  in 
their  eighth  session,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1512,  they  solemnly  de- 
clared Pope  Julius  a  public  enemy, 
a  disturber  of  Christian  peace,  a 
source  of  discord  among  the  people 
of  God,  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  a 
public  incendiary,  a  blood-thirsty 
tyrant,  hardened  in  his  iniquity, 
and  incorrigible;  pronounced  him 
as  such,  suspended  from  all  spiritual 
and  temporal  administration  of  the 
Church,  and  prohibited  the  faithful 
of  all  ranks  and  professions  from 
acknowledging  or  obeying  him. 
The  rigid  observance  of  this  decree 
the  King  of  France  enforced  where- 
ever  his  authority  extended. — 
G^uicciard.,  1.  10. 

The  council  afterwards,  on  ac- 
count of  an  irruption  of  the  Swiss, 
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removed  from  Milan  to  Asti,  in 
Piedmont,  aod,  Bubsequently,  to 
Lyons  in  France,  but  it  was  finally- 
dissolved  without  having  accom- 
plished, what  it  at  first  proposed — 
a  reformation  of  the  Church  iu  its 
head  and  members. 

The  Pope*8  council,  the  5th 
Lateran,  assembled  at  Home  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1512.  "  It  is  esteemed,*' 
says  Grier,  **  the  17th  General 
Council  by  the  Church  of  Home,  if 
tiiat  can  be  called  General,  which 
only  consisted  of  about  80  binhops 
and  15  cardinals,  all  Italians  of 
the  worst  description — Vilissima 
sedis  RamarKB  mancipia^  as  they  are 
called  ;  together  with  a  few  abbotp, 
or  principals  of  the  monastic 
orders."  •  —  Orier*s  Oen.  Councils, 
p.  257. 

Undisraaved  by  the  disastrous 
failures  that  had  heretofore  over- 
whelmed all  his  ambitious  schemes, 
the  Pope  once  more  embarked   in 


negotiations  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  confederacy  against  his  late 
allies,  the  Venetians,  who  refused 
to  concede  all  his  grasping  ambition 
demanded.  But  while  the  whole 
powers  of  the  great  and  active 
mind  of  the  Pope  were  bent  on 
preparations  for  war,  and  his  as- 
piring soul  was  inflamed  by  an  in- 
sane ambition,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  military  conquest  and 
renown,  death  opportunely  inter- 
vened, and  terminated  his  turbulent 
and  wicked  career  ou  the  2l8t  of 
February,  1513. 

Julius  undoubtedly  possessed 
great  mental  capacity.  He  was  a 
man,  as  Bower  admits,  of  extra- 
ordinary parts,  of  great  courage, 
resolution,  and  constancy,  and  would 
have  deserved  the  highest  commen- 
dations, had  he  employed  his  talents, 
as  was  incumbent  on  him,  in  pro- 
moting religion  and  pitty,  and  re- 


*  The  Pope,  with  an  impotent  audacity,  excommunicated  the  King  of  France,  and  placed 
the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict,  because  he  harboured  the  Council  of  Pisa  when  it 
removed  to  Lyons.  He  assumed  t©  grant  a  power  to  every  one  to  make  war  on  France,  to 
seize  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  indulge  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  war  at  their 
pleasure. 

'*  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,"  says  Mosheim,  **  were  condemned  and  annulled  in  the 
roost  injurious  and  insulting  terms.  This  condemnation  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
followed  with  the  most  dire  and  formidable  anathemas  against  Louis  and  other  princes,  had 
not  death  snatched  away  this  audacious  pontiff,  in  the  midst  of  his  ambitious  and  Yindictiye 
projects." 

Prance  had  been  already  expelled  from  Italy,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  temptation  the' 
Pope  offered  to  the  vanity  of  Uenry  VI I L  when  he  sought  to  entangle  him  in  the  meshes  of 
the  Holy  League-  that  we  would  deprive  the  French  monarch  of  the  title  of  Most  Chrittian 
Kinffy  and  confer  it  on  Henry  and  his  successors. 

But  Mosheim  alludes  to  a  far  more  daring  scheme  that  occupied  the  Pope's  mind,  and, 
which  had  he  lived  to  carry  out,  would  have  flooded  Europe  with  blood — and  that  wis  to 
deprive  the  French  monarch  not  only  of  the  title  of  Most  Christian , King,  but  to  bestow 
it,  as  well  as  the  French  Crown,  on  the  King  of  England  I 

Guicciardini  says,  **  The  rage  of  Julius  against  the  French  knew  no  bonn<78.  He  had  made 
a  decree  in  the  name  of  the  council  (his  own  council  of  Lateran)  to  transfer  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  and  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King,  to  the  King  of  England.  As  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  publishing  it,  Heaven,  taking  pity  of  him  and  of  Christendom,  called  him  oat  of 
the  world  : — Concitava  il  Re  d*Inghilterra  alia  guerra  ;  alquale  harveva  ordinoto  che  per 
decreto  del  Concilio  Lateranense  se  trasferisse  il  nome  del  Ke  Christianissimo  ;  sopra 
laqu.'il  cosa  era  gia  scritta  una  Bolla,  contenendosi  in  essa  roedesimamente  la  privatione  delU, 
dignitil,  e  del  titolo  di  Re  di  Francia,  concindendo  quel  Regno  a  qualanqae  lo  oocopasse.— 
Ouicciardini,  1.  xi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  played  on  Wolsey's  ambition,  and  equally  if  not 
more  so  on  the  vain  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.  '*He  n.ade  the  English,"  says  Meserai, 
"drunk  with  the  vain  glory  of  defending  the  Holy  See,  and  with  the  fumes  of  delidons 
wines  of  all  soits,  with  which  he  had  sent  them  a  great  ship  laden,  together  with  gammons, 
sausages,  and  spices,  to  make  them  relish  it  the  belter  !*' — Abrfg.  Chron.  to',  iv.  p.  459. 
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ConniDg  the  enormoui  abosea  that 
prersUed  in  the  Church.  But  en- 
tirely n^lecting  all  apiritual  con- 
cenUfbe  made  it  hii  vbole  buainoBB 
to  extend  the  temporal  empire  of 
the  Church,  b^  dint  of  arma,  and  tbe 
blood  of  Chrutuna,  acting  therein, 
to  uw  the  exprewioD  of  s  celebrated 
writer,  more  like  a  Snltaa  of  the 
Turki,  than  aa  tbe  Yicar  of  tbe 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  tbe  common 
bther  of  all  Chriatians.  Two  hun- 
dred thouaand  persons  are  aaid  to 
have  perished  in  the  wars,  carried 
on  chiefly  at  the  inatigation  of  thia 
fhrioue  and  bloodthirsty  Pope ;  and 
as  manj  more  would  have,  probably, 
undergone  tbe  same  fate,  had  not 
death  intervened,  and  prevented  his 
disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe  any 
longer." — Boieer't  Hitt.  of  Popet, 
ToL  vii.  p.  398 ;  Mezerai,  Abreg. 
Ohron.,  vol.  V.  p.  117. 

If  Julius  be  considered  aa  a  great 
man,  observea  Guicciardini,  "it  is 
only  by  those  wbo,  having  forgotten 
tbe  right  meaning  of  words,  and 
confused  tbe  distiDctions  of  a  sound 
judgment,  conceive  that  it  is  rather 
the  office  of  a  supreme  pontiff  to 
add  to  the  dominion  of  the  apostolic 
see  by  Christian  arms  and  Christian 
blood,  than  to  afford  the  example 
of  a  well-regulated  life." — L.  li. 

A  French  historian,  Le  Maire, 
Baya  of  Julius, — "  who  being  always 
in  bis  armour,  as  if  he  would  have 
his  terrible  and  warlike  actions 
spoken  of  as  those  of  tbe  great 
Tamerlane,  Emperor  and  Sultan  of 
tbe  Tartars,  will  continually  carry 


on  the  war,  which  becoroea  fail 
little  aa  dancing  does  a  boi 
monk.  Yet  be  muat  not  expe< 
make  a  new  world  whoUy  monb 
aa  be  is  attempting;  for  hog* 
always  feed  on  acorns." 

The  most  vehement  denou 
of  the  wicked  course  of  thia  po 
ie  William  Budnua,  who  reprob 
him  as  "  a  bloody  leader  of  gli 
tors,"  and  represents  the  g 
acandal  he  caused,  who,  « 
seventy  years  of  age,  appearet 
a  warlike  habit,  while  the  pe 
were  going  in  procession  to 
peace  of  God.* 

"He  deserted  St.  Peter's  chj 
Bays  Du  Flessia,  "  to  take  tbe  1 
of  Mars,  the  God  of  battle,  to 
play  bis  three  crowns  in  the  £ 
and  to  sleep  in  a  watch-tower; 
Qod  knows  what  a  fine  figure  tl 
mitres,  crosses,  and  crosiers  ti 
fluttering  in  the  camp." 

The  Pope,  notwitbstanding 
serious  checks  and  defeats  his  po 
of  aggrandizement  received,  ne 
theless  was  mainly  inetrumenta 
expelling  the  French  from  It 
and  hia  determination  was  to 
tempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Spai 
dynasty  wbo  ruled  in  Naples, 
courtiers  bestowed  on  him  the  i 
of  "  Deliverer  of  Italy,"  which  1 
tered  bim exceedingly;  but  he  ki 
it  was  little  better  than  aneni] 
mocking  name,  while  some  of 
fairest  provinces  of  tbe  country 
mained  under  foreign  eovereigi 
"  If  God  give  me  leave,"  said  be 
a  rage  one  day  when  allusion 


*  Cum  Baeerdo)  uptnagenuioB  Chriati,  pacLs  coDditoris  ei  pnrentia  Legatns,  Belli 
BBcris  operaretnr,  cai  cum  generis  humani  lucnlento  dinpendia  litare  cant«nilebat.  I< 
turn,  cum  prafuiam  Talgua  nd  ilelubni  pacia  et  concordia  miserabili  »|>ecie  siippliciti 
iaibst.  EaimT^ro  TiseDdum  Epectaculuni,  patrem  nan  inodo  BaniHisBimuni,  sed  etiam  ! 
et  canitie  spectebJIem,  quasi  ad  tumuUuin  Qnllicum  Dellonic  fanii  suok  eTOcab»  cienl 
QOn  trabeo.  Dob  angiutU  insignibas  venemndnm,  qod  Pontificiia  gestaniiiiiVins  saoro  unci 
led  paladamento  et  cutta  barbuico  conapicuum  ;  Bed  furiali,  ut  iLi  dicnni,  confide 
■Decinctum,  falmiDibos  illia  bnitia  et  inanibui  lucidnm,  eminvnte  iu  truci  vdUu  culti 


Kilale. 
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made  to  the  Spanish  dominioD, — *^  if 
God  give  me  leave,  this  shall  not 
last  long."  Italy  was  to  he  freed 
from  foreign  dominion,  and  all  its 
principalities  hrought  into  suhjec- 
tion  to  the  Papacy. 

Such  was  the  Pope's  day-dream ; 
and  hecause  he  laboured  with  unflag- 
ging zeal  to  increase  the  temporal 
power,  grandeur,  and  estates  of  the 
Church,  some  desire  has  been  mani- 
fested by  eminent  Papal  authorities 
to  excuse  his  notorious  crimes. 
Thus,  Cardinal  Palavincini  rather 
applauds  than  censures  the  wicked 
policy  of  the  Pope,  as  it  was  of 
some  advantage  to  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony I  "  Fru  dotato  di  spiriti  ec- 
celsi,  a  tal  ohe  se  fosse  state  principe 
di  dorainio  sol  temporale  menterebbe 
d'esser  contato  fr4  gli  Eroi — Certa- 
mente  senza  una  tal  ferocia  non 
havrebbe  recuperate  egli  alia  Chiesa 
il  piu  e'l  meglio  del  sue  dominio." — 
Isioria  del  Consilio^  1.  i.  c.  1,  n.  5. 

Pope  Julius  is  charged  by  the 
most  trustworthy  contemporary 
writers  with  having  been  strongly 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus. 

We  have  seen  that  Louis  XII.  of 
France  made  public  allusion  to  the 
inordinate  love  of  wine  imputed 
to  the  Pope;  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed, "  Qood  God !  what  would 
become  of  the  world,  if  thou  didst 
not  take  particular  care  of  it  under 
the  reign  of  such  an  Emperor  as  I 
am,  who  am  but  a  poor  hunter, 
and  under  that  of  so  wicked  and 
drunken  a  Pope  as  Julius  II. !  *' — 
Du  Plessis,  p.  580. 

Julius  had  a  daughter,  Felice,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  lar^e  dowry  on  her 
marriage,  but,  as  Bower  observes, 
**  not  to  defraud  this  Pope  of  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  him,  he  did 
not  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  pre- 
ceding Popes  in  aggrandizing,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church,  his 
nephews  and  relations.  His  pur- 
chasing of  the  Emperor  the  city  of 


Siena  for  his  nephew  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  his  beseechine  the 
cardinals,  a  little  before  his  death, 
to  grant  him  and  his  posterity  the 
city  of  Pesaro  in  fee,  are  the  only 
instances  of  his  showing  any  private 
concern  or  affection  for  his  family. 
Of  the  twenty  -  seven  cardinals 
whom  he  created  at  different  pro- 
motions, four  only  were  in  any- 
ways related  to  him,  and  they  were 
men  of  unstained  character." — 
Hist,  of  Fopest  vol.  vii.  p.  899. 

It  is  related  that,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  his  daughter  earnestly 
solicited  him  to  confer  a  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  half-brother  of  her 
husband ;  but  the  Pope  sternly 
refused,  declaring  that  the  person 
was  not  worthy  of  so  high  a  dignity, 
and,  turning  from  her,  shortly  after 
expired. — Guicciard,,  1.  xi. 

There  is  another  version  of  the 
last  scene,  or,  perhaps,  merely  an 
addition  to  it.  it  has  been  alleged 
that  he  died  phrenetic,  because  he 
exclaimed  several  times — "  Out  of 
Italy,  French!  Out,  Alfonso,  of 
Este !  '*  But  there  is  no  evidence 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  did 
not  retain  his  reason  to  the  last; 
and  it  is  indeed,  as  Boscoe  observes, 
"  highly  probable  that  those  expres- 
sions which  were  considered  as  the 
proofs  of  delirium,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  effects  of  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.^* 

There  are  undoubtedly  great 
seeming  contradictions  in  human 
nature.  Pope  Julius  affords  a 
remarkable  illustration.  Notwith- 
standing his  vast  ambition,  his  war- 
like propensities,  and  contemptuous 
indifference  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
yet  his  great  designs  had  the  tinc- 
ture of  a  patriotic  impulse,  while  he 
patronised  largely  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  him  belongs  the  signal  honour  of 
having  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  most 
magnificent  architectural  structure 
in  the  world — the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Borne.  The  grand  design 
originated  with  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
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but  it  was  resenred  for  Julius  to 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  pub* 
lished  a  bull  offering  bountiful 
Indulgences  to  all  who  would  con* 
tribute  to  the  great  work  he  had 
BO  much  at  heart,  and  thusi  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  events  that  tended 
materially  to  precipitate  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Waddington  takes  a  fair  view  of 
Julius  when  he  ssts  :  **  The  accu- 
mulation  of  so  many  and  such 
various  qualities  in  one  character 
leaves  no  space  to  doubt  his  capacity. 
And  could  we  be  contented  to  con- 
sider him  only  a  secular  prince — 
could  we  forget  that  he  was  renllv 
the  Chief  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  pmfessed  to  he  his 
Vicegerent — the  homage  which  is 
extorted  by  his  genius,  his  audacity, 
and  the  ambitious  grandeur  of 
spirit,  however  qualified  by  his 
political  immorality  would  be  offered 
with  less  reluctance.** 

A  pasquinade  repres4*nts  Julius 
aa  applying  to  St.  PetiT  for  admis- 
sion into  paradise,  but  St.  IVter 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  require<i 
au   account  of  his  actions  during 


his  life  on  earth.  "Paulo  post 
ipsius  mortem  vir  quidam  doctui 
in  lucem  emisit  Dialogum,  ouem 
inscripitit,  Julius,  in  quo  pontincem 
hunc  horrendorum  crimioum  ia 
simulat,  nim,  quod  fuerit  homo 
palammo  seeleroaus,  temulentus, 
homicida,  Himoniacus,  Veneficufv 
perjurus,  rapax  portentoaius  libidi- 
num  generibus  undique  conspum- 
tus,  denique  scabie,  quam  vocaal 
Gatlicam,  totus  coopertus.** 

This  satire  was  ascribed  to  thm 
celebrated  Krasums,  but  he  indig- 
nantly repudiated  it.  *'IneptiU 
quisquis  ^cripsit,  et  majore  sup- 
plicio  dignus,  quirquis  evulgavit.*' 

Julius  waa  suci*eeded  in  the  Papal 
chair  by  the  celebrated  Medici,  who 
took  the  title  of  Leo  X.  II«  waa 
a  man  whose  disposition,  habits,  and 
tastes  totally  unqualified  him  for 
grasping  with  and  surmountiog  the 
diHiculties  and  dangers  that  agoa  of 
misrule  and  corruption  had  accu* 
mulatiMi  around  the  Papacy,  and 
which  threatened  to  overwhrim  it  aa 
with  au  avslanche.  His  poller 
fostered  the  UeformatioD,  and  witk 
a  sketch  of  his  pontificate,  we  ahaU 
bring  our  Retrospect  to  a  cl 
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CHAPTER  XI.  (Conclusion). 


We  have  now  brought  the  history 
of  the  Connaught  Bar  from  times 
of    antiquity     to    the     times     of 
living   men.       We  have   searched 
through   mouldering    records,   and 
have    followed    and    found     cases 
dimly  remembered,   cases,  it   may 
be,  loug  since  forgotten ;  we  have 
placed    before   our    readers   many 
trials,  some  of  a  political,  some  of 
a  romantic  interest ;  and,  like  the 
woman  with  a  divining  spirit  in  the 
village  of  Endor,  we  have  brought 
up   from   the  dead   the  shades   of 
those   whose    hands    in    life   were 
reddened     with      their     brothers' 
blood  !     Stamped  upon  our  pages 
are  tales  of  woe,  of  love  unreturned, 
of  revenge,  of  hatred.      We  have 
spoken,  too,  of  cases  where  liberty 
of    conscience  and   the   rights    of 
property   were   at    stake,   and  we 
have    seen    how    truth    was    un- 
ravelled from   falsehood   often   by 
the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
Connaught    bar.      We   have   seen 
how,  like  Cicero  of  old,  they  found 
no  greater  pleasure  thau  in  defend- 
ing the  oppressed  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  oppressor.     We   have 
£een  how  the  strong  hand  of  power 
was  stayed,  in  1637,  from  merciless 
confiscation  by  the  greatest  among 
the  early  ornaments  of  the  circuit — 
Patrick  Darcy  and  Geoffry  Browne. 
We  have  seen  how  those  men,  fear- 
less of  the  consequences,  undertook 
the  defence  of  Lord  Mayo  against 
the    blood-stained  Government  of 


1652 ;  and  how,  in  later  times.  Sir 
Toby  Butler,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent men  of  the  age,  having  girded 
on  the  sword  under  the  lawver*s 
robe,  followed,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  the  fortunes  of  James  II. 
into  the  city  of  Limerick,  where, 
being  at  the  same  time  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland,  he  was  the 
advising  counsel  of  the  Irish  part^ 
in  all  the  negotiations  for  the  capi- 
tulation of  that  city.  We  have  seen 
bow  members  of  this  circuit,  from 
age  to  age,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, have  enlisted  their  abilities, 
their  zeal,  and  their  learning  in  their 
clients'  cause ;  and,  whilst  engaged 
for  them,  knew  no  other  interest 
than  theirs. 

The  bar,  from  the  earliest  times 
(we  had  occasion  before  to  say  so), 
were  welcomed  on  the  circuit,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  leading 
families  of  the  province.  If  in  the 
mornings  the  seniors  won  by  their 
persuasive  eloquence  the  verdicts 
of  juries,  in  the  evenings  their 
juniors  won,  "  with  many  vows  of 
faith,"  the  hearts,  the  hands,  and 
the  ifortunes  of  the  daughters  of 
the  great  western  proprietors. 
Thus  it  was  that  circuit  followed 
circuit  in  pleasant  succession.  But 
this  happiness  was  interrupted  for 
long  years  by  the  famine  of  184r6. 
In  that  year  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  stretched  forth,  and  in 
one  hour  the  food  of  millions  lay 
rotting    in    the    fields !      Famine 
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fiurcor (It'll  tail  I  i  III'.  n.'«  fniiiiii;  K:ir- 
V(*Ht  i'ltllowfii  t:iilini;  li:irM*?*t  iii  tin* 
lialf-ili /I'll  \r:irs  itiinu'<ii:it«  Iv  .-ui*- 
roiMiin::  lln*  \far  l*^l.''i.  Tjm'  a»i/i'd 
ball:*  wiTr.  t'i>r  till'  Miiist  |>:irt,  :il>aii- 
duii«il.  Tru  Mniiiil  ot'  Hurrnw  uimiu* 
n-at'liitl  ilii-  rar.  wlnUi  "  ilu*  vnin^a 
of  liarjM-r.'*  a:.iiot  iiiu^ii'ians.  ainl  of 
tliciM  thai  |i!av  (»:i  tln'  |'i}><'.  ^^cn* 
bran!  in*  iiii>ri'  at  nil."  I.aiiillnnl.s 
and  ti'iiaiits  wirr  .-wailowrd  up  in 
oiii*  iiiii\(*r>:il  ;:(ilf  (if  ruin,  ll  ii* 
imt  iiitliiii  (lur  h(*i)]»«*  to  paitit  tlic 
hurroiH  «>f  tilt*  fuinine  \tars  :  it  liaa 
btt'ii  ilm.t*  by  litiuT  antl  ubler 
haiiiln.  SuHici'  it  htTc  to  ^ay  that 
thniisiiiii:*  i>f  liiiMiaii  bfinL;>  *>•  ri^hcii 
bv  the  wav-.oiilf :  that  tlu*:r  b>Hiu.s 
wt'rt*  tifu'ii  llunj*  into  uiii*i>tH!irti 
pnivt'^.  a  ffw  iiifhi-H  dt»t'j»,  mujh-- 
tifiii'H  til  bf  rnuti'd  up  and  d«-\i>iiri  li 
by  faniitiliiiiL;  di'::!^;  Mhilf  ot  titlitr^ 
it  \s  rti'«irtl<d  that  tht'\  w\rv  1*  ft 
un!*ii('ftt'l  and  niibiirit'tl  i:i  tin* 
pnrf.iot'. 

*' Tl.'ir  lirnb-*  unluriiii  «iii  tin-  imkfl 

Pr\i'ur:iiL*  ili>;:s  and  hiin;n'v  vuhnri  ^ 
t.-r.  ■ 

Ah  viiliMTiptiMiiH  to  ailcvi.iti-  the 
di^tr^^^  pound  in  troni  ca-t  ami 
from  Mt'-i,  tVtim  ntirlfi  nii«i  Ir*  ni 
piiUth.  tnin  IjiK'di.  and  IrMin  l*i>|('. 
and  troM  Sultan.  >o  )*ofittii  *  t>\trii'ii^ 
up  at  i.iiinf  t<i  i-olUct.  ail  i  to  ail- 
iniiii.^trr  nl  if  \iilh  Ipi  i.iL'jnrd 
bailii.  A'l  'liift  thcMl  ^«:l!«  tn' 
i'l  ni.auL'ii'   I'.ir  S-»fi'-ly.      l:.!*  b.ir- 

diniiiT  huboiTlptl  '114  Wt-n*    fn-.t  rti-ii 

at'lt-r  tilt"  i«*Mal-.f  Ifriii"*,  but  t'u* 
dii.T.f-rs  ui  'V  iiul  iiiVi-n.  r.i.ii  tijf 
iub-iTi|>i:- li-  wtTt'  ap;  Fi  I'li.iii  •:  \*» 
th"     pim:.  I  hi*     t'iliiwiliL'.      I:»'!n 

amiiii:;!ii  ••*.:.»r  ii.innti->  riiii  r«  •:  «-n 
tl.f  Har-b -.-k,  %iill  ri'ii\f\  hitt'-r 
tha'i  a*i\   -.iLni.- I'f  i  ur.-*  tr:i'  rr-iu- 

t|i>ri  I  \    li.r  b.ir  <rn  thl:*  ^u':  )<  rt  : 

'■  J.-ir:iiary  'Jl-t.  \^\7. 

'■  Ti.trr  b»iii;^»  \iTV  :;rta!  lii-iri--^ 

aii'l  !;ri  :'ii'  in  l' i-  Wr-t  of   Ir.  l.ii.d. 

Tatiiir  inni'S  (talht-r  I'f  tf.»-  t'«ii. 

iiaujht    liar  i  dirt'ctcd  tho  ^I'lilarv 


to  fall  a  H{>eml  tnrctinf;  of  tho  imi. 
i'it'ly,  lor  the  purpose  of  coiihideriiii* 
the  prtipriety  of  not  dinini:  to;>etb(T 
after  tbi9  term,  and  of  appUin^  the 
u:4ual  dinner  aubdcriptiuns  towards 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

"The  nuetini;  aeeordin^ly  tt^ik 
plaee  in  one  i>f  the  arbitration  ro«ini» 
tifthe  l'\>nr(\iurt9,onSaturdav,  the 
vf^rd  dav  of  Jnnuarv,  at  uiiii-h  a 
larL'e  number  of  the  soeiet*-  >»er^ 
prejsent,  wlien  *  it  wa.s  reMiIved.  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.CharIei»  lilakoiit^y, 
that  the  bar  nhall  not  dine  t(i;:ether 
thin  trnn,  and  that  the  umial  dinner 
Bubseriptions  should  bt^  applied  to* 
wards  the  relief  of  the  {Huir.  and 
alliK*ated  in  equal  |urttt  to  the 
touiiH  on  the  eirouit/ 

'*  CiiAUi-KS  Kellt  (Secretary  )." 

Aijain.  tm  the  31st  of  3Iay,  I<vir. 
a  Hpi'cinl  meeting  of  the  Bocirtr  waii 
oalleii,  when  it  wan  "  unanimou!>»lr 
resolved  tliat  the  usual  dinner  sub- 
Pi'riptioiiM  iihtmld  be  applied  to  tbe 
n-iirf  o\'  the  poor;**  and  at  the 
nuH'tin;:  of  the  society  held  id 
Jannarv.  ls|s.  it  waa  directed  that 
*•  till'  liiniitT  t»uli!«rriptionj»  !h»  appro* 
pfiaTtii  to  the  benefit  of  the  \uiOT 
Mj'iow  and  tiauphter  c»f  Mulnllc, 
will  had  been  for  inanv  ^ears  a 
uaittT  o!  thi*  bar,  and  iiiqiiine* 
v.trr  or.'tTfd  to  bf  mailt»  a«  to  the 
h-  *!  Tiio,!t'  if  applieatii>n."  The 
iiiipiirifs  wiTf  niade.  a'ld  a  hand* 
Si»rin«  •turn  was  ci^en  by  the  Bar  to 
thf  uhifw  if  thi'ir  old  (servant,  and 
a  tnirrsaire  portion  to  his  ehiM. 

Till'*  it  i:<it  a  novel  feature  in 
tl;i'  hi«.t.ri  lit  the  ('•>nnauL:ht  IJar 
S.M'irty  ;  ti\ir  and  ovi-r  ai'ain  harc^ 
tl.ty  ]-niM<ii'il  fur  thi-  eonif*rta  in 
old  :iu't*  ot  thiiM'  whitHi*  ^'outh  was 
^ptni  in  their  !»erv!iv.  Their 
her\:iiitn  i!i  iiiuf*  nf  t'.itiiine  wrr» 
•'!«Hviailv    ri::ardfd     1»\    the     I  tar. 

I  *  " 

j»<'r'.aps  in  thf  priiKMple  thai 
"fijar.ty  lii-:;tn*  at  ht»mf."  When 
thf  Mholf  I'ointry  *»••  pliini*ed  in 
ruiti.  tiii-v  wrrf  hU'rallv  allowed 
]i*r  then    r>er\ieis,  and   allowani 
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were    made    to    their    wives    and 
children. 

The  best  index  to  the  disorganized 
state  of  society  in  those  dismal 
times  is  the  criminal  calendar. 
Previous  to  the  famine  the  average 
number  of  criminals  all  round  the 
circuit  was  250;  divided  thus — 
Gal  way  68,  Mayo  66,  Sligo  33, 
Leitrim  33,  Roscommon  50.  Now, 
however  (we  speak  of  the  spring 
assizes  for  1847),  there  were  1,850 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  of  whom 
650  were  lodp:ed  in  the  county  of 
Galway  gaol,  700  were  crowded  into 
the  gaol  of  Castlebar,  while  500 
were  distributed  amongst  the  re- 
maining three  counties.  A  greater 
number  awaited  their  trials  at  the 
summer  assizes  of  the  same  year. 
The  year  1848  was  a  shade  better, 
and  1849  was  better  still,  and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  western 
province  that  the  political  troubles 
which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
tion, culmiuating  in  the  battle  of 
Ballingarry,  were  here  unfelt. 

Although  the  judges  in  their 
addresses  to  the  several  grand  juries 
deplored  the  amount  of  crime  that 
stalked  abroad  in  those  years,  filling 
the  gaols  with  numbers  for  whom 
there  could  be  no  proper  accom- 
modation, yet  the  crimes  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  that  class 
which  writers  on  natural  law,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  justify  ; — 
such  as  the  stealing  by  the  hungry 
of  flour  from  the  mill ;  of  bread 
from  the  baker ;  meat  from  the 
butcher ;  fish  from  the  fishmonger  ; 
and  sheep  and  cattle  from  the 
farmer.  The  Crown  counsels'  fees 
at  the  spring  assizes  of  1847 
amounted  to  thousands  of  pounds, 
whilst  the  dock  lawyers  were  left 
almost  unemployed;  for  the  pri- 
soners felt  that  imprisonment  was 
preferable  to  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion, and  fortunate  was  he  whose 
sentence  was  transportation  to 
happier  climes ! 

Although  such  crimes  as  those 


we  have  spoken  of  were  the  pre- 
vailing ones,  yet,  as  in  times  past, 
murders  were  still  committed,  and 
landlords  were  still  shot  down  with 
a  merciless  hand. 

At  this  time,  too,  took  place,  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  the  trial  of 
two  persons  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Maguire, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  extraor- 
dinary men  of  his  day. 

Poor  Father  Tom !  ai»fy  apKnt/ii* 
"always   in   the    foremost  rank;" 
his  were  the  best  horses  and  the 
best  hounds,  the  best  dogs  and  the 
best  guns.     In  the  hunting  field,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  at  the  altar,  he  held 
the  foremost  place,  nor  did  he  for 
a  moment  think  that  a  ride  across 
the  country  was  incompatible  with 
his  sacred  anties.     He  accordingly 
did   ride,    and    rode   well,    as   lie 
preached  and  preached  well     His 
ordinary  sermons  were  for  the  most 
part  extempore,  but  his  Lenten  dis- 
courses, which  were  generally  of  a 
controversial  nature,  and  prepared 
with  much  care,  were  usually  de- 
livered in  one  of  the  metropolitan 
churches.    He  was  a  man  of  oound- 
less  information.     He  conducted  in 
1827  a  controversy,  which  lasted  for 
six   davs,  with   the  Bev.  Thomas 
Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant 
divines  of  the  day.     Of  the  result 
produced    by    such    a    display   of 
learning,  we  are  unable  to  speak. 
Mr.  0*Connell  and  Admiral  Oliver 
presided  at  this  trial,  upon  which 
the  verdict  of  the  world  has  not  yet 
been,  and    never  will    be,    given. 
Although  Father  Tom  Maguire  was 
the     stern     and     uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
he  was   still  popular  amongst  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  the   coonty 
of  Leitrim.      When  shall  we  see 
his  like  again  ?     Poor  fellow !  the 
world  was  startled  one  morning  by 
an  announcement  in  the    Dublin 
papers  — "  Murder    of    the    Eev. 
Thomas  Maguire,  P.P."     At  the 
summer  assizes  of  1847  his  house- 
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keepor  anci  tier  Iniebaml  were  in- 
dicti'd  for  hid  wilful  murder.  The 
cMo  for  the  Oo-.%n  wu!«  that  he 
had  been  p'li.Mtiifd  by  ar.<«eiiio,  ad- 
min i:*tered  to  him  in  a  dodo  Hhii'h 
he  KiippoM'd  wa!t  medio! lie.  Mr. 
Ilt'iiry  CoiuMiihitu  apprart^d  for  the 
defence,  and  oontendfd  that  the 
puJH.in  wa!i  accident  ally  ^i^'^^i^  by 
the  pri'iMnt'rii,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  the  piippo.^cd  medicine  enn- 
taint'd.  The  jury  a^lopted  this  \  iew, 
and  they  were  iii*i{iiitted. 

Mr.  Cniicaniion  then  ro«e  into 
extfiihivi*  practice:  aM  a  cross-ex- 
aminer lie  ua!4  skilful,  and  could 
turn  every  iiesture  of  the  witness 
to  hi;*  own  advanta:;e.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  di-uth  he  defended  an  ex- 
pttji  viii.in.  ('hnr:;ed  with  Kenianirtm, 
and  wiih  mdeiviMirin:;  to  hedure 
two  M'ldirrs  i'(  the  5lh  Dra^'tNtn 
(ju.ird;*  tfirn  tlirir  ullr^iance.  Tiie 
trial  w:i4  nt  Ca^^t It'bar,  and  one  of 
the  trtiii|iirs  di^ttifictiy  swore,  that 
thry  li:i'l  h-  en  drinkini:  in  a  puhlic- 
linuM'  HI  the  toAU,  on  .the  nit^ht 
of  lh«'  :illfi;ed  roii\rr!»ution.     **  The 

{iris'iiu-r  cime  over  and  ^ho«»k 
landn  with  ii«.  and  ordfivd  a 
e;la!«4  i.f  hpjritn  lor  rach.  lie  Own 
stiKid  lip,  and  hniil  that  hf  was 
;:oih^'  t>»  i;i\e  a  ^1-111  intfut.  and  he 
siioiitri  out.  *  To  lldi  willi  the 
l^utiMi;*  and  ii.ittantly  we  threw 
diiwij  i!ir  Kl.i-st-4  anii  walkeil  out." 
.Mr  t\i!ii*.in:;<»:i  (tor  the  pri- 
Si'iitr;:  *' ]>  d  \>'U.  a*  btvanie  a 
^•i  iit-r.  walk  itut  tlie  nnii  i-nt  he 
sa-.i,  ■  r.»  M.ll  with  the  y  irm?" 
*■  Vi-«.  wf  ll.mi;  liiiwn  our  ^la}*M-ti, 
and  *Anik-d  o  it.*'»"  Ami,  as  an 
Kiijii«hii>an,  a<id  a  Sithlier,  vou 
wnul  i  ni't  li«trn  to  him  sa\in^ 
anotlt-r  wor.i?" — "  >o.  wc  would 
not  li'>ten  tii  him  after  such  a 
peiitin  i':it."  Mr.  ('micannon  then 
adiirroM>d  tiie  J  iry  fir  the  pris^Mier : 
th>-  M'iditrs  l.r  i-xttflied  for  thrir 
li>\:t!(v,  and  I.f  apkrd  the  jury  to 
l»t-liiv>-  that  what  the  pniMiner,  who 
I. ad  livnsilf  bi  •  n  a  piiliceman,  wa4 
about   to  »a\    waii,  **  To   Hell  with 


the  Queen's  enemies/*  but  that 
**  the  holdiers  would  not  hear  bim 
after  such  a  sentiment ;  **  and  the 
jury,  or  at  leant  some  of  tbem, 
takini;  this  view,  refused  to  find 
him  Kuiity.  There  was  a  disapree- 
nicnt,  and  the  fellow  eiK-a|>ed, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  hia 
e«iun!«el,  a  very  unpleasant  renlict 
ai^aiiiHt  him. 

Ftdlnwint;  the  famine  years  came 
the  cholera  of  is  ID.  The#e  visita- 
tions remind  one  of  the  famine 
and  pla:;ue  that  desolated  thia 
country  five  hundred  vears  before 
— a  di'Holation  which  Vriar  Clynn 
tints  deiicribt*B  in  his  Annals:  "*  I 
bavi>  now  brnught  the  Annals  of 
Inland  down  to  this  year  (a.i». 
l^ils).  I  have  eoMipIfted  them, 
and  digested  them»  for  other  genera- 
tit  mis  to  reail,  if,  indeed,  another 
p-neration  shall  sureeed  to  tliia; 
tor  it  appears  to  me  azi  if  the  whole 
rare  ot'  Adam  is  about  to  be  swept 
away.'* 

The  summer  assizes  for  1H50 
betokened  the  return  of  happier 
tinifs,  whrn  it  ap|»«'an*d  chat  the 
nuinhrr  of  criminals  in  home  of  the 
conii!it'.H  hail  tallen  below  what  it 
had  l>een  in  \*^1'9.  In  the  l{ee«>rd 
Court  of  S1il;o  it  wa«  believed  that 
tral^t  I  if  intfrei»t  wuuld  lake  placr, 
sutrit'iriit  to  <vcupy  the  judtSfS  fur 
sr\«Tal  daxs,  but  thest*  truls  never 
ean:e  mu,  a^  two  of  ti.e  reiMrda 
WfTf  withdrawn,  and  ihret*  were 
sftlieil,  and  one,  owini;  to  the 
ali!*ini*e  nf  a  material  witne9«,  waa 
poiiipiinrd  until  the  next  assize*. 
A  we-  k.  exi-lusive  of  lra«ellinj*daya, 

had   hfcii   allowed  for   the  count r 

• 

of  SI :;;!».  A  few  i*f  the  bar  were 
eii^a;:ed,  but  far  the  greater  num- 
b*  r  wen*  not  so,  and  Uniked  with 
diomay  on  a  fruit Ir«s  week  spent 
in  an  assi/es  town  where  there 
wrn*  but  few  priMUieni  to  prcK 
seeute,  and,  therefore,  but  few  to 
di  fi-nil.    The  U'.arried  law\er«  could 

m 

ntit  t^rn  as  tnw  return  to  Dublia 
fur  a  da},  whether  their  buaii 
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was  real  or  imaginary — the  un- 
married lawyers  had  no  Buch  in- 
ducement, and  the  question  was 
bow  to  spend  the  long  week  in 
Sligo.  A  happy  device  was  there- 
fore hit  upon.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  picnic,  ending  with  a  dance, 
would  be  just  the  thing.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  cards  were 
sent  out,  and  a  lovely  spot  on  the 
shores  of  Lough  Gill  was  selected. 
The  day,  Wednesday,  July  18, 
came,  the  rising  sun  promised  a 
sultry  day,  but  the  wind  was 
freshening  on  the  lake  towards 
noon,  and  multitudes  of  boats,  with 
flags  flying,  got  under  weigh  at 
two,  each  with  a  precious  cargo 
of  human  beings  on  board ;  while 
carriages  and  horses  rattled  along 
the  roads  bringing  the  more  timid 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  At 
other  picnics,  at  croquet  parties, 
and  afternoon  teas,  people  often- 
times assemble  to  say  nothing,  and 
look  as  sombre  as  if  they  had  come 
to  assist  at  the  opening  of  their 
entertainer's  will;  but  here  where 
there  were  men  of  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  wit,  everybody  seemed 
ready  for  enjoyment.  Some  paun- 
tered  through  the  arbutus  groves, 
others  admiring  the  lake  and  its 
wooded  islands,  and  mountains 
rising  from  its  shores,  wandered 
amidst  solitudes  where  the  grass 
grew  with  all  its  native  luxuriance, 
and  the  heath  flourished  without 
any  artificial  assistance.  At  four 
o*clock  the  sharp  tinkling  of  a 
bell  reminded  the  wanderers  that 
it  was  time  to  return,  and  at  half- 
past  four  lunch  was  announced  ;  the 
Pather  of  the  bar  offered  his  arm 
to  one  of  the  ladies,  the  other 
gentlemen  did  the  same,  and  they 
all  streamed  into  the  dining-room. 
The  tables  were  prettily  arranged 
with  flowers,  with  the  bar  plate, 
and  with  a  forest  of  glasses ;  then 
began  a  series  of  transactions  of 
which  our  informant  (for  wo  merely 
give    secondary    evidence    of   the 


aflair,  it  having  taken  place  many 
years  before  we  joined  the  circuit) 
has  no  distinct  recollection.  The 
events  of  the  next  six  hours  recur, 
he  says,  to  him  in  as  great  a  dis- 
array as  reappear  the  vestiges  of 
a  country  that  have  been  dis- 
figured by  some  deluge.  We 
gather,  however,  that  the  luncheon 
was  excellent,  though  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  bill  of 
fare.  At  half- past  seven  they  ad- 
journed to  the  ball-room,  which 
was  large  and  well  lighted.  Plenty 
of  pretty  faces  adorned  it ;  the 
floor  was  smooth,  and- the  music 
had  a  festive  accent  so  extremely 
inspiriting,  that  in,  a  moment  the 
dancers  were  whirling  through  the 
mazes  of  the  galop.  Quadrilles, 
waltzes,  and  polkas,  then  in  fashion, 
followed  in  quick  succession.  At 
eleven  supper  was  announced, 
when  one  of  the  learned  counsel 
said  it  was  twenty-two  o'clock ; 
but  it  was  whispered,  with  what 
truth  we  know  not,  that  he  alone 
of  all  the  company  had  reached  a 
point  of  enlargement  of  mind,  and 
development  of  visual  organs,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  term  "seeing 
double ! "  He  has  since  pretended 
that  he  was  only  reckoning  the 
time  in  the  Venetian  manner  !  At 
midnight  the  party  broke  up ;  but 
as  the  wind  was  then  high  upon 
the  lake,  the  sails  were  furled,  the 
oars  put  in  requisition,  and  they 
returned  to  town  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  which  was  at  the  full. 

Several  trials  of  interest  occurred 
on  the  circuit  during  those  latter 
years,  but  for  obvious  reasons  we 
refrain  from  laying  them  before 
our  readers.  We  may  mention, 
however,  the  cross-examination 
of  a  poor  Scripture  reader,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bourke,  Q.C.,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  in  an  earlier  number. 

"  You  are  a  Scripture  reader,  you 
just  told  mv  learned  friend?*'  the 
man  replied  that  he  was,  and  that 
he  knew  the  Bible  well. 
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Mr.  Bourke  then  asked  him  to 
tell  the  names  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  ? 

The  witness,  never  contemplating 
such  a  line  of  cross-examination, 
appealed  to  the  judge,  who  informed 
him  that  he  roust  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  commenced — **  There 
was  Simon  Peter,  and  Paul,  and 
James  and  John,  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John ;"  and  here  the  poor  fellow, 
amid  much  laughter, said  his  memory 
did  not  serve  him  any  farther.  His 
knowledfi[e  of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  was  of  the  same 
limited  nature,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Bourke,  whilst .  denouncing  him  in 
unmeasured  language,  said  that  the 
charity  of  the  Eoman  Church  made 
ample  provision  for  him,  inasmuch 
as  ne  belonged  to  that  class  com- 
prised in  the  term  "  invincibly 
Ignorant." 

Of  a  like  amusing  nature  was 
his  cross-examination  of  a  French 
avocat,  in  a  well-known  will  case, 
in  the   course  of  which  he  took 
occasion  to  ask  if  he  believed  in 
the  account  given  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  of  man,  and  of  death  before 
the  fall,  <&c.     The  judge  in  vain 
sought  to  restrain  him,  but  counsel, 
insisting  on   his  right,  the  avocat 
replied   that  he  did  not;   and   he 
was  then  led  on  to  tell  his  belief  in 
the   doctrine    of    progressive    de- 
velopment, as  laid  down  in  M.  de 
la  Marck's  theory.     Counsel  asked 
him  to  tell,  in  a  few  words,  what 
that   theory  meant.      The   avocat 
then  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  matter 
was  eternal ;  that  animal  life  had  no 
existence  for  countless  millions  of 
years  ;  that  its  first  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  very  lowest  strata  next 
above  the  granite  rock,  of  which  the 
flooring  of  the  world  is  made ;  that 
those  animals  were  molluscous  crea- 
tures— worms,   Ehell-fish,    bivalves, 
and  multivalves,    such    as  oysters 
and  lobsters — and  that  these,  after 


other  millions  of  millions  of  years, 
became  developed  into  the  spinal 
or  vertebrated  animals,  such  as 
quadrupeds,  horses,  asse9,  &c. ;  that 
they,  too,  became  developed  in  long 
time  into  the  quadrumana,  sucn 
as  monkeys^  apes,  &c.,  which  in 
turn  became  further  developed  into 
man  1 

**  And,  Monsieur,  am  I  to  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Bourke,  '^  that  your 
great  ancestor  was  an  ass,  and  yoor 
more  immediate  ancestor  was  an 
apef'' 

Loud  laughter  followed  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  avocat  heurtily 
joined. 

The  Crown  was  represented  on  the 
circuit  during,  and  for  several  years 
after  the  famine   by  Mr.   George 
French,    Q.C.,    assistant   barrister 
for  the  county  of  Longford,  a  very 
irritable  man,  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  the  law%  but  who  for 
forty  years,  it  was  said,  had  never 
troubled  his  head  with  reading  the 
reports.     Blackstone,  Coke,  Little- 
ton, perhaps  Bracton,  and  the  Year 
books,   were    his    learning   in   the 
law — and   yet    his    county  was  a 
model  one.     The  English   laws  of 
evidence    he    looked    upon    (as    a 
French  lawyer  would)  as  so  much 
trash,  and    his    only   aim    was    to 
make  out  the  truth,  caring  not  a 
jot  whether  it  was  hearsay  evidence 
or  not.     For  a  criminal  to  escape 
in  Longford  was  an  impossibility ! 
Associated  with  him  on  the  circuit, 
as  his  junior,  was  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  whose  knowledge  of  case  law 
was  pretty  accurate,  and  the  sparring 
of  those  old  men  on  circuit  afforded 
infinite  amusement  to  the  public 
and  the   bar.      Mr.   French's   ex- 
aminations were  most  amusing:— 
*'  Witness  —  what  —  is  —  your  — 
name  ?  '*  was  his  stereotyped  first 
question.    Next,  if  it  was  a  murder 
case,     "  Did   you    know    the    de- 
ceased ?  '*  the  witness  replied  that 
he  did.     Next  question — which  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loud  grunt 
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of  disapprobation  from  Mr.  Ellis — 
"  Is — he  living — or  is  he  dead  ?  " 

Much  that  would  amuse  or  in- 
terest us  now  connected  with  the 
circuit,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  is  either  forgotten,  or  a  mere 
matter  of  tradition,  because  there 
were  then  no  reports  except  those 
of  the  most  important  cases.  Not 
80  in  later  years;  for  the  leading 
journals  are  now  furnished  with 
copious  circuit  notes,  written  by 
members  of  the  bar,  and  of  course 
more  reliable,  and  fuller  than 
those  in  former  times.  And  yet, 
even  now,  mistakes  do  occur  in 
such  reports.  "We  remember  an 
amusing  instance,  when  one  of  the 
learned  reporters,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  defending  a  prisoner  in- 
dicted for  larceny,  entrusted  the 
reporting  of  the  case  to  a  law  student 
of  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  bar 
seats.  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  The  court 
then  rose,  and  the  counsel  consoled 
himself  for  his  defeat  with  the  re- 
flection that  his  client  richly  deserved 
his  sentence ;  but  who  can  tell  the 
amazement  of  that  counsel  on  the 
next  day  when  the  morning  papers 
arrived,  and  the  report  proved  to  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  occurred  ! 
It  stated  that  **  Mr.  So-and-so,  in  an 
able  speech,  defended  the  prisoner, 
who  was  acquitted  accordingly."  In 
the  bar  room  h{  was  gently  ridiculed, 
nay,  was  even  charged  with  having 
furnished  the  report  himself;  jest- 
ingly, of  course,  for  his  brethren  of 
the  bar  knew  well  that  a  man  of  his 
retiring  and  modest  habits  would 
have  a  thousand  times  preferred 
never  to  see  his  name  in  print 
at  all. 

Until  very  lately  reporting  by 
barristers  was,  as  well  as  writing 
for    the    press,  or    for   magazines, 


looked  on  as  highly  unprofessional, 
and  on  one  of  the  English  circuits 
there  was  a  positive  rule  against 
any  barrister  being  engaged  in  such 
literary  pursuits ;  when,  however,  it 
appeared  that  Lord  Campbell  had 
furnished  the  critiques  on  the 
theatre  to  a  morning  paper,  and 
that  other  distinguished  judges  had 
once  been  reporters,  the  tide  turned 
in  favour  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  leaders  of  the  bar  had  once 
scorned  to  appear  in  print,  while 
now  they  court  it.  We  have  heard 
of  a  barrister  who,  for  some  reason, 
was  excluded  by  the  reporters  from 
their  columns  ;  whereupon  he  wrote 
the  following  parody  on  the  popular 
song,  "  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention 
her":— 

"THE    WAIL    OF    AN    UNRE- 
PORTED   BARRISTER.* 

•*0h,  no,  they  never  mention  me, 

My  name  is  never  heard : 
The  press  has  now  refused  to  speak. 

That  unimportant  word. 
From  court  to  court  I  hurry  me. 

But  sad  is  my  regret, 
For  even  should  I  win  a  fee, 

No  notice  can  I  get. 


«( 


They  bid  me  seek  at  common  law. 

The  business  others  gain ; 
But  if  I  e'en  tried  chancery, 

My  eflforts  would  be  vain. 
'Tis  true  that  many  I  behold. 

Who  by  reporting  get, 
WTiat  I  ne'er  could  by  pen  or  fee. 

To  my  extreme  regret. 


"  They  tell  me  there  are  many  now. 

Who  in  their  early  day, 
Were  aided  by  the  press,  but  I 

Don't  care  for  what  they  say. 
I  only  know  I've  struggled  hard 

Reporters*  work  to  get. 
But  can't — so  against  those  who  can 

m  make  the  deadliest  set." 

Of  unreported  cases  on  the  cir- 
cuit we  shsdl  mention  one  at  which 
we    were   present,    when    Walter 


*  From  MSS.  Note-book  of  a  deceased  barriiter  of  the  Connaught  circait. 
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Cd\  vriit'l  ir.  III  \ii:*  Hjit'ivh  to  a 
c'uiiiiiKiii  iurv  ot  Mu\o.  iiiMJiitcil 
that  acroniiiii;  tu  tin*  fvideiicv  the 
prisuiMT  was  luiiiitl  in  tlic  oudiiiii:*- 
i«i«'n  of  u  rtTtaiii  rriiiic.  *\fhi*franto 
ilrltrtu,*'  a-f  Iti*  iX[irt*!*i*t.'il  it,  by  u 
lajmcK  liiii:ii:i'. 

"  Wliat,  Mr.   Hoiirkp,  \flatjranto 
delictu:'     V(»ii  Miri-lv  nm'«t   iiifnu 

*jlnf^rtin(f  Jrlirto,'  "  Kiid  the  jud^t*. 

Mr.  Hoiirkt\  with  a  leer,  replifd 
that  if  the  4}u«'^till(l  were  rent  with 
the  iiipui*  |>a|MT  to  the  iiitf]li;;ent 
iurv  thev  Would  tiiid  tii:it  lie  was 
ri^ht.  The  fi>ri'iiiaii  thrreu|Miii 
nodded  hi?*  a|i{ir.i\al  as  tti  tlir  mr* 
reetiif!*s  of  Mr  IJ  lurkr'a  Lattriity, 
and  hv  priM'frdt'd  tit  «)U<itr  a  pas^- 
sa^e  fn»m  '•  ll«  rMintix:*  "—  tin-  creat 
)>fH  C  »»f  thi*  Kiiipiri'  *»f  tie  Wfft. 
']'h«'  ji*>L'''  iitU'*t  intt-rru{)t  aL'aiii. 
••>i.ril\  Vein  iiMisl  le  a^ian*.  Mr. 
Itiiiirk'*.  t hat  Hrrii'It'tu^  wa;*  imi  a 
|i-«  t.  li.:it  he  m:!-*  tie  tirriit  lil«t>itian 
ttho  h:i*4  t^iM  II  tit  t!i<*  Wtnl  1  thr  hi«* 
tiii\  i>f  t:if  dr!*trMi-tiiiii  «>t  i{:ib\liiii. 
|i(i  uniidrrfuily  harm  •Mziii:;  Mitli 
the  d«?tT.|»tii'ii  i:i\i'ii  of  that  e\ent 
by  the  I  Top!  et  l)aiiir!,  tiiut  he 
Ined  iiearU  .'ini  v«'ar»  hrf-re  the 
J{i>iiiaii  Kiii|Mrt',  ahd  IM  (I  uars  be- 
forr   th«*    iii\i!«ii»:i     i»:    I.  at    i';{j»irt« 

into    tiii'    r.:i:    irf    ••!     ti.e    K:*!    :ii:d 

Kiii|  iri>  It!  1"m'  NVi-t.  Siiniy.  Mr. 
Hinirkf.  a  mIi  '  :ir  nf  yur  iiii- 
cliitiS!i  il  attaiitMii  ill.-*  ii.u«t  be  aware 
of  tM*  r " 

*'  Will,  mv  l-T:.  I  \\:.\  a-k  V"U 
ti>  M'lid   tiii'«  t|iii<*!:>  n  aUo  miiIi  thi* 

i?•^■J^■  jMjn T  ti»  llii'  y.r\  ,  af:d  \iMl 
Will  ^t-r  lliAt    IliV   fril>iM-t*iti)|)trvliifll 

m 

<>f  Ma\ii  Hill  liiiii  ih.tt  I  am  r-»r- 
n-i't   II.  i!.\  i'!i!»»  r\a!iim!»  e  'iiivriii":! 

T.  i"  ''■i''v  ajij'i  I'.ti  i  iiMi:  their 
a!»!*in?.  Mr.  1^  i.rfvr  umt  i-n.  ami 
Udii.  Hf  :irr  t.>.  i.  a  \eriliet  tri*iii  a 
jiirv,  wut  trll  l:i:ii  a  ]*n>tc-«!aiit 
j-itl>^i*  had  tfif  uii  iu«!iiiii;  fffroii- 
trr%  til  nip-ij:i  ill'-  ari'uraev  of  a 
i 'at r II '111.*  l.ivi-\i*r  a!id  of  a  Mtvo 
mau  oil  a  i|ueitiou  wh.c.i,  fi>r  au^ht 


they  knew,  ii!ii*ht  hftTc  Iteen  renr 
intimately  eotineeted  with  Church 
hi^tory  ! 

In  p*o;;ra|diiea)  neienoe  the  bar 
were  aiiiiiofd  at  a  niiiitake  made  br 

m 

one  of  their  bndv.  and  nearlv  niade 
by    atiiithi-r — a    mistake    amoD{**t 
the  Irartied  that  can  find  a  parallel 
ill    the    "Winter**    Tale,"    whrre 
Shakhpeare  Hpeakii  (Act  iii.,  aceiie 
ti).  of   the  hea  hhores  of  Bohemia. 
It   a  I  |>«'ant   that   the   owner   of   a 
vefi«cl  haihni;  between  •nine  of  the 
jiorts  of  the  Hlaek  Sea. and  one  uf 
th«*  In^h  por.ft,  broui;ht  an  action 
B::aiii>t    an    i;iHurance   cnmpanr   to 
ieeo\er   an    insurance   effecteci    on 
the   >i*!«m'i    and    itH    carc^o,   all    of 
MJiioh  \it'n*  lo«t  on  the  homeward 
voyrii;!-.    'I'hr  captain  wn»  exaniiued* 
and  >\iore  i!iat  tlie  »hip  had  been 
prii|M'r]y    iia«ii*ated,   and   that    the 
«Tiw    bi-havfd    with   ^  Keaman-liko 
Mibriety  :"  that  the  v«*ii^l  did   noi 
lii'l.iy    a    iiionient.   and,   aa%'e   that 
thi\   iK;t    into  Malta,  thev  touched 
lit  no  <»thiT  plaee.     Ttie  captain,  on 
t'lf     ero-.— fxaiiiination,     reiterated 
\iii:it   h'-   hail    haid    on   the    direct, 
ai.ii  hi*  adiird  that  thi-y  jutt  apeni 

a  nijiit  lit  \  alrtta. 

*' Oil."  h.iid  tlie  leading  couniel 
fiT  tiie  pi  :i  I  III  III',  in  a  utaf^e  whiaper, 
tit  hii*  jitii'or.  **  he  ban  ui  there  ; 
the  p!a:i.tilK  I'm  afraid,  i«  hit,  for 
I'll   tlir  ti:rti*t  rxaniinatiou  he  told 

l;  r    I Illy     ^prnl     one    ni^ht    At 

M  I'ta.  .-iiMJ  ii.tw  he  adinita  he  was 

at  V:ihlla:- 

*'  \Ui\,"  rrpMi-n  bin  junior,  **  i«  not 
Vairtla  till*  rajMtal  ot    Malta?" 

"  .Now,  an-  \ou  mire  of  that?'* 

'■  t)f  e.inrjir  1  am." 

*'  M\  u'-oiltien!*!"  Mid  the  other, 
**  I'll.  •••I  III- jij'iti'd  to  hear  that !  *' 

II  irij.\  hail  thin  eonrrrMtton 
trniiiiiitiMl  M:.i*n  the  lt*adini*  couii« 
M-1  !i>r  tr.i-  di  tendaiil  aaked.  "  Did 
>iiu  Hot  ra\  t'l  the  rouniiel  tor  the 
pliiiiiii!.  iliat  }ou  only  railed  at 
M:ti!a'      .\i'»wir  mr,  Mr." 

Trif  Mitiir*!!  ri'piied,  "  I  did.*' 

"  liiiw,    tht-n,   lio  you 
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that  statement  \rith  the  statement 
that  you  now  make,  that  you  called 
atValetta?" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,*'  said  his  opponent, 
springing  in  triumph  to  his  feet,  "  I 
thought  (as  if  he  had  not  got  the 
information  himself  at  the  moment) 
that  every  child  in  court  knew  that 
Valetta  was  the  capital  of  Malta;" 
and  he  sat  down,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  sat  down  too,  for 
he  saw  the  mistake  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 

The  story  was  told  at  dinner  on 
that  evening,  when  the  plaintiff's 
counsel's  acting  was  declared  to  be 
inimitable,  and  was  laughed  at  by 
all  parties,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
that  whatever  feelings  of  jealousy 
or  irritation  are  stirred  up  by  their 
morning's  zeal  are  invariably  allayed 
at  their  evening  meetings.  At  the 
bar,  not  alone  has  an  esprit  de  corps 
its  place,  but  a  brotherly  love  exists 
which  many  a  religious  community 
might  do  well  to  follow.  The  drink- 
ing and  duelling  of  former  days  are 
now  merely  a  matter  of  history. 
Of  the  trials  which  have  occurred 
on  the  circuit  since  1830,  we  have 
not  (except  in  one  or  two  iustances) 
spoken  ;  but  there  was  one  during 
that  time  which  would  have  ri- 
valled, if  not  eclipsed,  in  interest 
the  trials  of  early  times.  Its  re- 
lation, however,  would  offend  living 
men,  and  we  shall  merely  say  that 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  de- 
fendant, owner  of  vast  estates  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  was  or 
was  not  the  son  of  the  last  pro- 
prietor. If  he  were  his  son,  and 
the  jury  found  that  he  was,  then 
he  was  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  those  estates.  This 
was  not  a  question  of  illegitimacy, 
it  was  not  a  question  of  a  faithless 
wife  pawning  on  her  husband  her 
son  by  another  man,  but  it  was  a 


question  whether  his  wife  had  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  pregnancy, 
and,  watching  the  confinement  of 
another  woman,  took  from  that 
woman  her  child,  which  she  then 
passed  off  as  her  own.  Nor  did  the 
unfounded  allegation  stop  here.  It 
was  alleged,  too,  that  within  a  couple 
of  years  after  this  transaction,  this 
wife,  again  assuming  the  appearance 
of  pregnancy,  found  another  child 
at  the  door  of  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  pawned  this  child  also  upon 
her  husband.  It  will  be  for  some 
future  writer  to  tell  of  how  these 
questions  were  tried  many  times 
upon  the  circuit,  how  jury  after 
jury,*  until  the  last  trial,  disagreed, 
and  how  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  were  spent  in  litigation. 
Header,  we  must  now  part.  We 
have  studied  together  the  history 
of  the  Connaught  Circuit  from  its 
foundation,  and  we  have  learned 
how  much  there  was  of  worth,  how 
much  there  was  of  which  to  be 
proud  in  its  barristers  of  ancient 
times.  It  would  not  be  becoming 
to  lead  you  farther,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  bring  you  into  the 
company  of  living  men.  To  praise 
the  living,  even  where  praise  is  due, 
might  look  like  adulation  ;  and  to 
dispraise  the  living,  if  such  were 
needful,  would  give  pain.  This 
latter  motive,  indeed,  can  not 
operate ;  for  we  know  not  whom  to 
censure.  Public  spirit — the  spirit 
of  their  profession,  the  spirit  of 
honour^were  never  more  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  their  predecessors 
than  they  are  to-day  in  those  of  the 
liviug  members  of  the  Connaught 
bar.  Need  it  be  said,  then,  how 
willingly  friendship  would  record 
the  achievments  of  these  men, 
amongst  whom  our  best  years  have 
been  spent,  if  we  did  not  dread 
that,  hereafter,  some  might  say  that 


•  Vide  Roscommon  and  Leitrim  Gazette  and  Boyle  General  AdvertUer,  July  20  and  27t 
1833  J  and  Freeman* s  Jourmtf,  Aug.  6,  1835. 
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these  praises  were  dae  rather  to 
our  partiality  than  to  their  deserts  ? 
Therefore,  it  is  time  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  not  meet,  and  we  regret  it,  for 
us  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  time ; 
but  we  have  this  consolation,  that 
the  future  historian  of  the  Bar  of 
Ireland  must  giye  much  space  and 
much  praise  to  the  Connaught  bar 


of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteeith 
century.  Many  of  the  names  we 
^ive  below*  of  those  who  are  still 
its  active  members,  and  of  those 
who  having  been  so  still  administer 
justice  in  the  gate,  have  mounted  to 
distinction,  justify  our  hope.  Fare- 
well! 


*  Right  Hon.  James  Whiteside,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  Author  of 
works  on  Italy  and  Ancient  Rome.  M.P.  for  Enniskillen,  1851-59;  for  the  Unirenity 
of  Dublin,  1859-66 ;  member  of  the  Connaught  Bar  Society,  1832-34. 

Right  Hon.  James  Henry  Monahon,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  M.P.  for 
Galway,  1847  ;  member  of  the  Connaught  Bar  Society,  1829-46. 

Right  Hon.  William  Keogb,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  M.  P.  for  Athlone, 
1847-56  ;  member  of  the  Connaught  Bar  Society,  1841-52. 

Right  Hon.  Michael  Morris,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  High  Sheriff  of 
Oalway,  1849  ;  Recorder  of  Galway,  1857-65  ;  M.P.  for  Oalway,  1865-67  ;  member  of  the 
Connaught  Bar  Society,  1 850-66. 

Hon.  Francis  FitxGkrald,  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  member  of  the  Connan^t 
Bar  Society,  1835-59. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Keatinge,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  1843-57  ;  and  Jadge  of 
the  Probate  Court,  1857-68  ;  member  of  the  Connaught  Bar  Society,  1819-43. 

Gerald  PitzGibbon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Master  in  Chancery ;  member  of  the  Connaught  Bar 
Society,  1836-60. 

Charles  Granby  Burke,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  elected  member  of 
the  Connaught  Bar  Society,  1839. 

Thomas  Lefroy,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Chairman,  county  Kildare  ;  elected  member  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society,  1884— lately  resigned. 

Patrick  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Chairman,  county  Fermanagh  ;  member  of  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society,  1838 — lately  resigned. 

Henry  West,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Chairman,  county  Wexford — now  of  the  Connaught  Circuit — 
senior  crown  prosecutor,  county  Galway. 

James  Robinson,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Chairman,  county  Cavan — now  on  the  Connaught  Circuit — 
law  adviser  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  during  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

Charles  Kelly,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Chairman,  county  Longford. 

John  W.  Carleton,  Esq.,  Q.C,  editor  of  the  Irish  fiei)ort8,  Law,  and  Equity. 
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EEIN   ENCOURAaED. 

O,  Erin,  how  long,  like  the  mist  on  thy  mountains, 
The  cloud  of  affliction  hath  sadden'd  thy  hrow  ; 

For  centuries  blood  hath  ensanguined  thy  fountains, 
Oh,  may  it  have  ceased  to  ensanguine  them  now  ! 

'Twas  thine,  in  the  shade  of  depression  to  languish, 
While  nations  quite  near  thee  were  basking  in  light ; 

Scarce  a  glimmer  relieved  the  deep  gloom  of  thy  anguish. 
Thy  region  seem'd  doom'd  to  perpetual  night 

The  song  of  the  minstrel  was  hush'd  in  thy  bowers. 
Thy  bright  ancient  halo  o'erhung  thee  no  more  ; 

A  mysterious  curse  seem'd  to  cripple  thy  powers,  "* 

The  flood-tide  of  progress  was  stay'd  at  thy  shore. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  ever-recurring  collision 
Of  party  and  creed  with  each  other,  thy  name 

A  scoff  and  a  by- word,  a  butt  of  derision. 
An  object  of  scorn  universal,  became. 

And  yet,  had  thy  sons  never  figur'd  in  story, 
The  laurels  of  war,  or  of  peace,  never  worn  ? 

Had  none  ever  stood  in  the  niches  of  glory. 
That  thou  shouldst  seem  fated  to  struggle  and  mourn  ?j 

Ay,  rich  as  tlie  veins  their  own  native  hills  nourish, 
Their  genius  in  Eloquence,  Science,  and  Art ; 

And  fresh  as  the  flowers  in  their  green  vales  that  flourish. 
The  fragrance  of  feeling  that  breathes  from  their  heart. 

Metliinks  thou  resemblest  a  ship  full  of  treasure. 
By  tempests  submerged  in  tlie  depths  of  the  sea ; 

The  billows  of  wrath  have  o'erbome  without  measure 
The  riches  of  mind,  lying  latent  in  thee. 


iiVifi  Encouraged. 

Bat,  Erin,  take  coarage,  *  glorious  morrow 

Most  burst  tlie  last  bonds  that  lliy  spirit  enslave  : 

Thongh  boned  so  deep  in  the  waters  of  sorrow, 
Thou  shalt  all  the  brighter  emerge  &om  tho  wave. 

The  charm  of  romance  on  Uj;  history  resting. 

Thy  dark  Eastern  race,  with  its  passions  of  fire  ; 
The  fkncy  and  wit,  snch  a  bright  soul  attesting. 
Deep  interest  in  thee  combine  to  inspire. 

Oh,  heave  off  the  dead  weight  that  tliy  bosom  encumbers. 
And  brilliant  the  prospects  thst  for  thee  unfold  : 

The  spirit  awaked,  that  within  theo  still  slambers, 
Will  win  thee  a  glorj  ontshining  tlij  old. 

Once  more  'mid  the  verdure  that  mantles  thj  mounlains, 
Will  ludnatiy  thrive  'neath  Encouragement's  sun  ; 

Once  more  will  thy  minstrels  recline  by  thy  fountains, 
Attuning  their  straioa  to  the  streams  as  they  run. 

And  Plenty  will  vrave  o'er  thy  plains  and  thy  valleys, 
And  Commerce  enliven  thy  populous  strand; 

And  Wisdom,  expelling  contention  and  malice. 
Her  winp  o'er  a  nation  of  brothers  expand. '' 


And  oh,  when  thy  muse  shall  awake  from  hci  slumbers. 

The  mines  of  thy  intellect  fully  reveal'd. 
Harp  ne'er  shall  have  rung  with  more  exquisite  numbers. 

Nor  namea  been  more  bright  than  shall  blazon  thy  shield. 
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In  Five  Chapters. 


CHAPTER   I. 

In  a  country  town  of  a  remote 
shire  dwelt,  many  years  ago,  a 
&mily  consisting  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  three  daughters;  the 
latter  of  the  several  ages  of  twenty, 
eighteen,  and  sixteen. 

With  the  two  elder  my  story  has 
little  to  do  ~  they  married  when 
their  time  came,  well  and  happily, 
to  their  own,  as  also  their  parents' 
satisfaction,  and  heing,  fortunately 
for  themselves,  of  placid,  passion- 
less temperaments,  fulfilled  their 
duties  as  good  wives  and  mothers, 
and  were  in  fine  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  character  of  Ellen,  the 
youngest,  was,  however,  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp  from  her  sisters ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  describe  her, 
I  must  first  inform  my  readers  who 
and  what  her  father  was. 

Mr.  Irwell  was  the  leading  soli- 
citor in  the  town  of  E ,  and  to 

the  profits  accruing  from  a  large 
and  constantly  increasing  county 
practice,  added  that  of  money 
lender  suh  rosa,  at  rather  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  to  gentry  and  trades- 
people; indeed  it  was  considered 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  get  out  of 
Mark  IrwelFs  hands,  once  a  person 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into 
them— not,  however,  that  the  least 
shadow  of  overreaching  could  be 
attributed  to  him ;  he  was  upright 
in  all  his  dealings,  yet  hard  and 
avaricious  withal,  never  sparing  a 
debtor,  but  always  exacting  to  the 
uttermost  mite  his  due,  not  a  penny 
beyond  it.    In  his  dark  saturnine 


nature  there  was,  notwithstanding, 
one  soft  corner,  one  ray  of  light 
brightening  an  otherwise  rugged 
atmosphere — I  mean  his  passionate 
love  for  his  youngest  child,  whom 
he  idolized  as  the  very  apple  of  his 
eye ;  and  she  was,  in  truth,  worthy 
of  all  the  love  the  fondest  parent 
could  bestow. 

Of  the  middle  height,  Ellen 
Irwell*s  form  was  faultless.  Slight 
and  graceful  as  a  young  gazelle,  she 
moved  in  the  morning  of  her 
loveliness,  shedding  sunshine  and 
light  around  her  path.  The  masses 
of  dark  hair  that  hung  in  luxuriant 
clusters  round  her  face  lent  a 
deeper  tint  to  the  rich  olive  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  lustre  of  her 
deep  brown  liquid  eyes,  now  beam- 
ing with  merriment,  at  other  times 
a  tender  softness  stealing  into  their 
depths,  disclosing  the  world  of 
passionate  feeling  that  lay  beneath. 
The  somewhat  foreign  mould  of 
her  face  she  inherited  from  her 
mother,  whose  ancestors  were  of 
Spanish  origin;  but  the  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Irwell  was  of  a  more  stately 
type  than  her  daughter's.  Both 
were  fondly  attached  to,  and  re- 
sembled each  other  in  character. 
Beloved  by  father,  mother,  and 
sisters,  Ellen  Irwell  ran  a  fair 
chance  of  being  spoiled :  but  no 
amount  of  indulgence  could  injure 
that  frank  and  generous  disposition. 

Some  few  years  previous  to  the 
time  at  which  my  tale  commences, 
Mr.  Irwell  had  been  appointed 
guardian  to  the  two  sons  of  a 
gentleman  of  large  property  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Though    totally 
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opposite  in  tastes  and  character, 
an  early  and  somewhat  surprising 
friendship  had  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Quinton  and  Mr.  Irwell,  and 
the  former  on  his  death-bed  im- 
plored his  friend  to  watch  over 
and  direct  his  children's  education. 
Walter  and  Henry  Quinton  were 
then  fine  handsome  lads  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Orphans 
(for  tlieir  mother  had  died  long 
previously),  the  youths*  holidays 
were  consequently  spent  at  their 
guardian's  house,  and  thus  an  in- 
timacy was  established  which  was 
destined  hereafter  to  lead  to  fatal 
results. 

Marian  and  Lucy  trwell,  being 
older,  were,  of  course,  more  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  their 
governess,  whilst  Ellen  became  the 
especial  pet  and  playmate  of  the 
brothers,  who  were  both  her  de- 
voted admirers. 

Time,  however,  that  tyrant  who 
never  spares  friend  or  foe,  brings 
my  story  to  the  point  at  which  it 
commenced,  when  Walter  had  just 
come  of  age,  and  into  possession 
of  his  property,  and  Henry  was 
transformed  into  a  dashing  young 
comet  in  the  — th  Dragoons,  then 

stationed  at  E .     Ellen's  sisters 

were  both  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
the  elder,  one,  Marian,  with  a  rising 
young  barrister  named  Hilton,  and 
the  second,  Lucy,  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Bandal,  eldest  son  of  an  ancient 
though  slightly  impoverished  house, 
long  honoured  in  the  county,  her 
large  dowry,  no  doubt,  opening  the 
way  to  such  an  alliance — for  Mr. 
Irwell  had  the  strong  leaning 
which  business  men  often  possess 
towards  high  connections  and  old 
lineage,  and  this,  doubtless,  made 
him  overlook  the  fact  of  his  future 
son-in-law  being  somewhat  lacking 
in  that  <soin  so  dear  to  his  heart 

Of  course,  Walter  and  Henry 
Quinton  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  Mr.  Irwell's  house,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  gossips  in  that 


dull  country  town  who  whispered 
that  the  wily  solicitor  was  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  match  between  his 
daughter  Ellen  and  Walter  ;  Heniy 
they  never  thought  of,  for  thougn 
sufficiently  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods,  yet  he  had  not  his 
brother's  great  /;harm  in  their  eyes, 
an  unencumbered  estate  of  some 
thousands  a  year. 

To  do  Mr.  Icwell  justice,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  no  hurry  to  lose 
his  darling  Ellen,  though  he  would 
have  by  no  means  objected  to 
Walter  for  a  son-in-law;  but  at 
present  the  thought  of  parting  with 
her  did  not  enter  his  mind.  In 
truth,  she  was  too  young  for  such 
an  idea— barely  sixteen*  and  in  the 
bloom  of  her  fresh  young  girlhood — 
it  was  to  be  hoped  the  malicious 
little  god  would  leave  her  yet  longer 
unscathed ;  but  fate  ruled  otherwise. 

As  the  weddings  of  Ellen's  sisters 
were  to  take  place  on  the  same 
day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
18 — ,  and  the  preparations  conse- 
quent thereupon  absorbing  the 
greater  portion  of  Mrs.  I r well's 
leisure,  Ellen  was  left  more  to  her 
own  devices  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  possessing 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  an  in- 
tensely joyous  spirit,  united  to  a 
tender  and  tenaciously  afiectiouate 
heart,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
she  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Just  eman- 
cipated from  the  school-room,  she 
anticipated  much  pleasure  in  the 
gaieties  that  were  to  take  place 
before  and  after  the  wedding-day. 
These  joys  were  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  Walter 
and  Henry  Quinton,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  absent  from  E— — 
for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  the 
former  pursuing  his  studies  at  col- 
lege, and  Henry  preparing  to  enter 
the  army. 

Walter  was  eminently  handsome, 
with  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes, 
whose  drooping  lids  lent  a  pensive 
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expression  to  them,  especially  when 
in  repose.  The  rest  of  his  features 
were  equally  perfect,  and  the  smile 
that  sometimes  illumined  his  face 
lightened  up  an  otherwise  grave 
countenance, — not  that  he  was  so 
in  character,  hut  his  disposition 
was,  if  I  may  term  it,  soberer  and 
more  chastened  than  that  of  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached. 

Walter  had  passed  creditably  at 
Oxford,  and,  endowed  with  talents 
of  no  common  order,  he  bade  fair 
to  become  a  useful  and  honoured 
member  of  society.  Henry  resem- 
bled his  brother  in  feature ;  but  his 
hair  was  fairer,  and  the  expression 
of  his  face  considerably  merrier 
and  brighter  than  Walter*s,  as  was 
also  his  disposition.  Both  were 
tall  and  slightly  formed. 

Though  Henry  had  not  long 
joined  his  regiment,  he  promised 
to  become  a  favourite.  The  — th 
Dragoons  expected  soon  to  be 
ordered  on  foreign  service,  to 
which  young  Quinton  looked  for- 
ward with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
brave  youth  longing  for  active 
duty. 

Abbey  Court  (Walter's  place) 
was  situated   some   three   or   four 

miles   from   the    town   of    E , 

sufficiently  near  to  enable  the 
brothers  and  the  Irwell  family  to 
see  each  other  almost  daily. 

Riding  and  walking  parties  were, 
of  course,  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
many  an  impromptu  picnic  and  lun- 
cheon took  place  at  the  Abbey, 
where  the  old  housekeeper  and 
butler  were  often  at  their  wits' 
end  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  especially  in  a  bachelor 
establishment,  never  knowing  when 
an  irruption  of  the  Goths  might  be 
expected.  However,  all  these  con- 
tretemps were  merrily  laughed  at  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  party, 
and  the  older  ones  had,  perforce,  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Irwell's  entertainments  were 


more  stately,  but  not  so  enjoyable  : 
still  he  was  a  liberal  host,  and  liked 
cheerful  faces  round  his  table,  and 
though  hard  to  those  in  his  power, 
most  generous,  nay,  bountiful,  to 
his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was 
ere  the  star  of  the  First  Napoleon 
had  paled  before  the  dogged  valour 
of  British  troops,  and  men  were 
hourly  expecting  the  war- trumpet 
to  sound,  and  it  soon  rang  out  a 
stirring  blast.  Regiment  after 
regiment  was  despatched  to  the 
seat  of  war.  Henry  Quinton 
longed  for  the  moment  when  his 
turn  should  come,  yet  dreaded, 
nevertheless,  parting  fi*om  his 
brother  and  the  Irwells,  whose 
house  he  looked  upon  as  his 
home ;  but  the  youthful  portion  of 
mankind  is  seldom  contented  in 
the  domestic  circle,  till  time  and 
reason  have  somewhat  sobered 
these  ardent  spirits. 

Mr.  Irwell  was  anxious  that  his 
daughters'  marriages  should  take 
place  previous  to  young  Quinton's 
anticipated  departure,  and  so  the 
day  was  fixed  for  the  coming  i^8th 
of  September,  18 — . 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last 
Marian  and  Lucy  were  both  pretty 
girls,  and  looked  their  best  in  the 
rich,  yet  somewhat  quaint,  bridal 
attire  of  the  day ;  but  Ellen  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Simply 
attired,  as  befitted  her  youth,  she 
shone  forth  as  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  loveliness,  and  many  a 
male  heart  beat  high  for  a  glance 
of  those  bright  and  merry  eyes 
which  beamed  around  in  happy 
unconsciousness  of  their  own 
beauty.  Were  I  writing  of  the 
present  time,  I  might  give  a 
minute  description  of  the  various 
dresses  of  the  feminine  portion  of 
the  guests,  summing  up  all  with 
details  of  the.  dishes  gracing  the 
sumptuous  board,  or,  as  the  news- 
papers phrase  it,  a  dejedner  com- 
prising all   the  delicacies  of   the 
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/.#/r#*  and  hut  if. 
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SA'a*^ 'U :  l>ut  I  ^ri.iil  leave  all  that 
til  tli«.*  iiiiui.'iiiiiiioii.  uh  not  l»L'iiriii'^ 
iiiiii'li  u|M.ii  th«'  tliFi  ;ii|  of  tliis  nar- 
raiivf.  simply  nli<ifr\itiK  tlia*.  aflir 
ihf  ii«iiiil  tmrriil  li*av«-.takiiiKs. 
Marian  nil?i>ii  an-l  Liicv  KaiKlal 
flt'i  aitftl.  attin-ii  las  wu^  tlien  \\u* 
riisti'iiii  in  scarh't  ndin'^^-lialats 
anil   l>f-a\iT  liats. 

Of  riinr^i*.  alii-r  tlif  rxritoniont  a 
M:ink  iVU  n}Hin  thu  spirits  «>f  tlir 
party:  «  vimi  Kllon  appt-art-il  sulitp'cl 
aiitl  »>iriwfiil  oil  partin:;  with  hiT 
sistoi  s.    whom     '«)ii*    lii-arlv    luvt-il ; 

m 

hilt  !>i»n  lltiin*  (jinntiin's  jtsiis 
I'allfil  up  a  suiili-  nn*!  n'turt  lrt»ni 
ht  r  lips  liciViT  ]ia«l  the  piiiMT 
(■{'  tnrniiiu'.  •'\cn  ni  I'hrnihotMl,  hiT 
hrict  ^inTows  iiiiit  lanu'lilt-r.  an<l 
iipi'n  Ills  priipf-iii;^  that  t)i«*  ««hole 
pariv  sh-iil.l  a'i|"inn  l-i  iho  AhUy. 
aini  ii.:ikf  2in  niii-ail  npun  NValtfr's 
iM-!'.<  .  :i:i  ^ii  in.'i  I'  nji-iiihi  I's  '^'lii.llv 
atv»  •!•  ti.  wliili*  Mrs  Iruell.  ifth'»s«» 
tt-tiiii  r  III- -til*  Is  h«  .iri  \i-ani«*il  t'^T 
Mil  :.;•!•■   (>i   m-iuM*   :>r  hi-r  nr^^lv- 

• 

pait->i  chii'ltiii.  proiiiisi'il  tlii'iii 
that.  sh.tiiM  tl:<-  iaph  r  uf  the 
Ah'<\  pr<<\i-  liip  •pi  il  :••  «us!aiii  a 
>;•  ijt .  :i;i  \  \\iiii!ii  i:n'i  ai:  i'ipii\;ilint 
•  n  ih'  -.r  riT'iHi  h  'in*-. 

'1  i.»  '.  un-  •U"  \  • }.  ■  I'  ^  ni  !••  •■iil»r»  •! 
I.'  !f.i  li'i.  I.  .!•  ;  III''  i.it-iiv  parlv 
s:.i:'.'i    III    i.ijii    y.'f       Walii-r.    .is 

I..  .*.  .  :  .  ..ij:-i  .  •  -  ■    !'i  -i  ti|:i'  »;f   ihtf 

i  r.  :•  "T.  t:i-  ii;  li>  !:iii>it  in.  l>iit 
I  iif :.  :  ...  \'\  -  ■:■  •  >  ••it:ri\aii>'<>  *.»( 
1.;-  -M.  :  i  i:ii-  i  :  ••:  II*  ni^.  hji'^m* 
!••  !!#•■■.■.  .ti:  •iiiTfl  I  !irr:«'li*.  willi 
i:-    i..i:.  :-  ::.-     |  .i:i    if    l.i)-.    was 

til'       .ii!:..r.i*.    II     :t!.  i      f.l.v\     "i     ail 

l-i.  ::•:-.  1 1:. .!.■.:.•.■.  \:  \"ii  ''an. 
till-  f.  ir  .  .  '  J  i  :  1  Mr*  UU^h 
:.nJ  •'.'  '"  i.«  r.iM-  Th  •::].!*.  Wall*  r  •» 
faih:  ;1  h  -s-.  l- .  jh  i  n.l  luti-r. 
\\}.' !.  s  .  •,  Ik  :.-•. •!•  i.uinlM-rinu' 
J...;;.,-  ». •!.!••  It  or  in:h!<-in. 
»;a*h«  i  '•:]*  !■•  sh«    'I'-r ' 

■    l!   w.i*   ••   ih%)'ii^'h*.l« f  Mr 

W.ii?.  r.  !;•  ■■ '  r  I»  Tiiii::  h*r  kn-iw  in- 
was  '-•-Til.!..'.   aiiJ    •ii'v    <  "'.-i    II. •at 

ill    t' «   huUdt.      Wl.^'.L^tX    wa^    >iif 


**  Ami  all  the  plate  locked   up. 
too."  adiled  Thomas. 

••  Ni-viT    niinii."   cried     l!t»finr'* 

m 

rlii'i-ry  xoiro:  **  any  tiling  will  do 
fur  Us.  we  slian't  htarvo.  ami  mliil« 
you  art'  prfpitrin*;.  we  will  raniliie 
ovrr  tlic  oM  hou!»«',  and  make 
NValtrr    show    us    all    the    faxiiilr 

m 

curi»»siiies." 

Ahhi'V  Court  wa«.  in  truth,  a 
I'lVi  Iv  ^pot:  antl.  having*  forni«  nv 
iN-lon^fd  to  the  monks,  was  •>ttualr-i. 
as  thrir  altoiK's  were  ^t*nenilly.  in 
tht'  nci^hhourhiHHl  of  a  nitist  |irv> 
litii*  trout-stream  which  meander^l 
through  the  lienn'Mie,  atidint:  V* 
th«'  nntiiral  l»eauties  uf  ita  unda- 
latini;  t:r«>unds.  Those  fi^ood  old 
monks  ccrtiiitily  lovfd  the  pictur 
I'Mpii'  as  wfll  as  the  useful,  and 
liki  <1  thi  ir  mi  1 1  fo  rts.  t*  If ».  «Mf»  raaa. 
Tilt'  hnu-i*  wa?«  idd.  with  nuiihlinj: 
pas«a:;t  s  and  corridon  in  all  dirvc- 
iK'iis  pM//.liti^  the  uninitiai4»d  ;  but 
rh*'    siati'    rooms    wrn*     lofiT    ai«d 

m 

li:iiiii->iiiir.  h3\int;  l»eon  aitded  hi 
W.tiit  I  s  ;:ruiid lather  to  tho  build- 
in  l'.  *  Uiiwaiiily  thfv  were  in  |«^rfprt 
k*  •  piiij  with  i(.  hut  |K>aftcft^ed.  in- 
tiit  T-.  nii'ri*  modi'm  comforts  than 
i-ur  aiii*'  stors  wrre  arcuttomed  u> 

*M  t'»ursf  thf  pirture  ■  inilltrT. 
('••utaiiiiii',;  th«^  fiiniily  portnutJi.  wa^ 
fi'-t  Msitid.  'I  his  was  a  li>nc  ai>d 
^i>.r-i>'iis  iiiiiirtment.  and  l)€%«iud  :t 
v.ts  what  liad  furniorlv  been  tbr 
.1'  h  •(  s  nraV'rv.  now  ronvertisi  int«> 
a  i«iid"ir.  iT  inttnded  a«  auch.  r«r 
Wiiiti  r  «  fiitur«'  hnde.  Hut  the  put 
will  *h  pli-afbL-d  thoni  rncMt  wma  the 
Ml.-  .rii:  x\  ii!.;.  whose  windows  looked 
iiii  •  a  <-ha>iy  sort  of  court,  with  a 
•p.'i.i-s .  pi  .t  luid  ^un•dial  in  the 
centre. 

\N  .i!;*  r  was  U^sic^ed  with  que«- 
*i  ii-  l<\  li;a  lair  ^i**»ta  to  know  if 
'li<  rt'  ».i«>  II  :^h<»>t  in  the  hoaae, 
ai.d  n*  iir\  firthwith  lUTrntcd  oar 
It  r  ilji-.r  hfiitiit.  to  Wit,  that  on 
•  •  i:.i:ii  ii:.-l.!s.  whin  tlie  nuMO  waa 
u'  !h<-  lul!.  thi-  lianip  of 
^vio  ill  .ir  I  pacing  this 
the  tj^*uri!  of  A  cowlod 
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seen  slowly  stalking  np  and  down 
the  garden.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  alive  in  the  vaults 
for  propagating  heretical  opinions, 
and  his  unquiet  spirit  roamed  in 
consequence  about  the  place. 

All  Henrys  fair  hearers  shud- 
dered at  this  recital,  with  the 
exception  of  Ellen,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  apparition  ? 
This  was  a  poser,  which  he  merrily 
laughed  off  with  some  playful  re- 
tort. 

The  gardens  were  next  visited — 
quaint,  trim  box  nnd  yew  trees, 
cut  in  all  sorts  of  queer  devices,  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  our 
forefathers,  bordered  the  walks. 
At  present,  however,  all  showed 
that  the  presiding  genius,  in  the 
shape  of  woman,  was  wanting  to 
give  a  home-like  and  habitable 
feeling  to  the  place. 

There  were  plenty  of  fruitr trees, 
trained  en  espalier  against  the 
walls,  giving  rich  promise  of  future 
abundance.  One  somehow  fancies 
the  fruit  in  such  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens and  orchards  grew  finer  and 
richer  than  in  our  modern  ones. 
Abbey  Court  was  a  place  of  which 
a  man  might  well  feel  proud. 

Tired  at  length  with  their  pere- 
grinations, the  party  returned  to 
the  house,  where  certainly  Mrs. 
Bligh  had  managed  to  concoct  a 
wonderful  repast  upon  so  short  a 
notice,  and  Thomas  having  pro- 
duced some  of  his  choicest  wines, 
of  which  Abbey  Court  contained  a 
goodly  quantity  (for  in  those  days 
men  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  sherry  at  twenty-four  shillings 
per  dozen,  or  claret  at  twelve  ditto), 
left  nothing  to  be  feared  on  the  score 
of  refreshment.  During  the  repast 
various  projects  were  suggested  for 
the  ensuing  weeks  in  the  shape  of 
amusement.  One  of  young  Quin- 
ton's  brother  officers  started  the 
idea  of  a  ball,  to  be  given  by  the 
regiment.  This  proposal  was  car- 
ried nem,  con,  Ellen,  who  had  never 


been  to  a  ball  in  her  life,  clapped 
her  little  hands  with  glee  at  the 
thought,  intending  to  coax  her 
father  to  let  her  go,  for  he  seldom 
refused  her  anything. 

As  the  regiment  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting the  route,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  fix  that  day  fortnight 
for  this  entertainment,  and  so  the 
matter  was  settled.  How  little 
these  thoughtless  ones  recked  that 
night  would  prove  the  turning- 
point  in  the  fate  of  two  at  least 
of  the  party  !  All  this  time,  be  it 
fully  understood,  Ellen  was  but  a 
child  in  feelin^r.  The  passion  of 
love  had  not  stirred  the  depths  of 
her  soul.  It  needed  but  a  spark, 
however,  to  kindle  a  fiame  never  to 
be  subdued  while  life  lasted. 

Walter's  and  Heuiy^s  sentiments 
towards  her  were  scarcely  compre- 
hended as  yet,  even  by  themselves ; 
both  preferred  her  society  to  that 
of  any  of  their  female  friends,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  lavishing 
upon  her  all  sorts  of  tender  and 
brotherly  attentions.  At  times  the 
young  cornet  would  look  forward 
with  dread  to  the  idea  of  parting 
with  Ellen ;  then  again  youth's 
natural  longing  for  fame  and  glory 
would  predominate,  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  softer  sentiments.  The 
shadows  of  twilight  had  fallen 
when  they  prepared  to  return 
home. 

Ellen  Irwell  was  driven  by 
Walter,  to  whom  she  chatted  gaily, 
entreating  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  her  father  h  propos  of  the  ball, 
and  they  reached  Mr.  Irwell's  door 
in  time  to  conclude  the  day  with  a 
sprightly  country  dance,  in  which 
old  and  young  joined,  and  a  supper 
after  the  fashion  of  Uiose  good  old 
times. 

After  much  entreaty  from  all 
assembled.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irweira 
consent  to  their  daughter  appearing 
at  the  ball  was  reluctantly  given, 
she  being  much  too  young,  as  they 
truly  said,  for  so  public  an  affair. 
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Better  wuuld  it  have  been  had  they 
not  vieliieil. 

KviT  rrady  to  promote  t'fUowship 
an«l  (^oihIwIU  aiiu>ii;;st  his  othccrs, 
Culoiirl  Ml  Hire  riailily  uctiuii'sced, 
and  pr>iiiii.<«t*d  to  do  his  part  in  tlio 
propOM*«l  (iitertiiiiiiiii-iiL  I  n  vita- 
tii»ns  were  accortiiiii^ly  issiird  to 
ail  tilt'  Ii'adin*;  ooiiiity  luIllilie^ 
aiid  I  ri'S'.'iitahU*  tnwuspcuplL*.  It 
is  hanllv  iiecL*s»:irv  to  sav  that 
hut  luw  ri-fu>:ds  wiTr  rfoi-ived, — 
ball>  wt-rc  not  so  plontiftil  in 
(hoM?  days,  nor  in  ihai  shire.  I'nr 
t)i«'  rtrvi-rM'  ti)  hv  thi*  rase,  and  it 
WDiiId  h:ivo  qoijo  hard  with  the 
yuiini;  htiiii-s  not  to  ho  seen  at 
this  oni-  I  ^jit'i'tally. 

In  thi-  iiiraiitinic.  ridin}^,  walking, 
and  iiiiii  r  iiiiium-iiu*iiL*«  wt-re  i*on- 
fctaiitly  taking  placr,  in  whicli,  hy 
sonif  c-h.iiii'f.  Kllcn  and  llenrv  wi-rc 
alwu\<.  thrown  loi'etlu-r.  whi-tlit* r  hv 
tlie  lui'it  i'oti*»i*nt  of  all  ]iarti4'*»,  or 
thi'.r  own  I'ltr  wiil,  it  is  impus^dili* 
now  to  viv.  1*1  rliaps  she  was  too 
niurh  ut  a  I'll  I M  t'.>r  aiiv  nniark 
to  hf  made  on  the  -iihjit't:  and 
Mr<«  Irui II.  thoiiu'h  nmii'  hi ijiiriuly 
pre>eiil  i^ii  thuM*  oi*i'it">ii»iis,  >i-fiiie«l 
blind  to  thf  r<>n^»  <{iieiirfs  uf  such 
iniprU'if  net* :  c\eii  ->ho  soan-f  ly  nn- 
drr^ti»«l  th>-  di'pth  ttt  I'-i-lniiT  luimt 
in  h'  i-  ii.iiiL:litir  s  ht-art.  an«i  nfi d- 
iiiL'  I'lilv  (lie  toiii'ii-^titiii'  ot'  Iii\*'  to 
call  It  t  <r'.h 

lli-r  •■All  iiiariii  i  lit'>-  had  liti'ii 
hitlii  r:o  a  hippy  «>ii>'.  l'.>r.  a^  I  s-iid 
bcfoi'i-  Mr  liwrll.  alth<iiiu:h  hard 
to  oilitf.  ua»  kind  aii<l  iniiiil^tiit 
to  his  I'.iiiiiU  ;  hi-siics,  hi-  ilt-:irlv 
|i>\iil  his  Will'.  \\h>>  Was  111  truth 
de.si-rMiiu'  ot    ii. 


i  iiArii:i:  ii 

Ar    !•  I  j'li    tilt    Miohfil-i.r  « \.  niii.' 
ariiiid        111-  Ir^^<  i!s     l.  ir  •  \iii  lU*' 

bii"\  -".I  1"  'I  ■   '»!"if  s  t  iii|i  .1  !<•  !hi  iw 

off  I  ■!   :i.-    I.  -Ii  ■'   •  l?i   .  il  •MM  *    «■  r-* 
to  he    .i«v  'in- all!' it   h%   W.i;'.'!.  wh>) 


was  staying  with  them ;  tnd  whao 
ElI«Mi  entered  the  drawing-rooin* 
looking  8o  fresh  and  innocent  in 
her  wliitc  dress,  with  a  few  blush 
roses  tastefully  disposed  amidst 
tlie  rich  masses  of  her  dark  brown 
hair,  a  string:  of  pearls  round  her 
fair  throat,  her  ooniplexion  (flowing 
with  pleasurable  excilenieni.  the 
yoini^  iiiair.s  lieart  went  forth  to 
her  with  more  than  a  brother'^ 
love.  Her  father  puunl  witli  fond 
ailniirin*;  eyes  upon  his  child,  and 
conipliiiientetl  his  wife  on  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  both 
lier  «iwn  and  KUeirs  dress. 

Mrs.  Irwcll  in  tnith  lookcnl  so 
yoiin^  and  blooming,  attired  in  a 
rieh  f^'^-y  lirtMMided  taffety,  as  Co  Ihi 
almost  mistaken  for  her  daut^hter's 
ehhr  sister,  and  few  would  haTa 
supp«ised  her  to  he  the  niotlier  of 
tw.>  newlv-iiiarrifd  ones. 

Playfully  telling'  KUen  she  would 
be  the  Uilf  of  the  evening.  Waller 
hiui'lcd  the  ladies  into  the  oarrtagis, 
and  thev  drove  ot!'  to  the  barracka. 
whii'li,  with  the  <*i)04l  taste  n^uallj 
ilisiilavi'd  hv  oflie«-rB  on  these  oc- 
easions.  had  he«'n  converted  into 
a  pfrfi'Ct  fiiiryland. 

In  thosf  days  people  were  earlier 
in  thi>ir  hahits  than  now,  coaac- 
(iiii-ntlv  bv  nine  oVh'ck  nearlv  the 

a  «  V  V 

wholi*  of  thf  guests  bml  arrired. 
Til*'  Irwells  Were  met  by  Ileniy 
^tiiinion  at  tin*  mtiance.  He 
hatl  hf«-n  waiting  for  them,  and 
s'.artni  baek  in  aHtonishment  and 
admiration     of    Klleii's    exce«*ding 

iN'ttUlV. 

Tfom  that  nionient  bis  fate 
si-ah'd  :  he  ftdt  in  his  inmost  he 
n«<twi(hstandiiiL'  hi>i  appar\*ntlylif;ht 
aii'l  n:t-n'urial  •»pirit.lhat  she  would 
hf  till'  L'Uhlin.;  ^tar  of  his  life,  the 
hri,:ht  ;;o.d  *A  his  hope<i.  Claiming 
hf  r  hand  f<ir  the  first  riiuntr\'  dance. 
hf  Ifd  hf  r  111,  anil  was  Unh  clianned 
antl  aiiiusfil  with  hi-r  rhiMiOi  rx- 
prf-i.ifis    iif    di'lr;;hi  at    the    fairr 

I.it!!f  111  f  iinu'  ihi-  aiifiiiiinff  eves 
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that  followed  her  on  all  sides,  she 
was  only  intent  on  admiring  the 
decorations  of  the  room.  Dance 
followed  dance  in  quick  succession, 
and  though  there  were  many  pretty 
girls  present,  yet  Miss  Irwell  seemed 
file  favourite  partner,  and  Henry 
was  often,  to  his  great  regret,  ohliged 
to  resign  her  to  other  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gay  scene 
the  Colonel  was  called  away,  and 
was  ahsent  some  little  time ;  on  his 
return,  he  was  ohserved  to  look 
grave,  hut  he  made  no  remark,  and 
to  the  tune  of  **  The  roast  beef  of 
old  England,"  all  adjourned  to 
supper,  which,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  had  been  spread  in  a  large 
marquee  erected  in  the  quadrangle 
of  the  barracks.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  repast,  the  Colonel, 
who  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  ladies,  adding  that,  although  he 
was  sorry  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  their 
merry  meeting,  yet  it  was  probably 
the  last  time  they  would  thus  as- 
semble for  a  long  period,  as  he  had 
just  received  the  route,  and  the 
regiment  would  start  for  the  seat 
of  war  in  a  couple  of  days.  Many 
of  the  fair  guests  turned  pale  at 
this  announcement,  but  the  pang 
of  agony  that  shot  through  Ellen's 
heart  was  indescribable. 

In  one  instant  she,  who  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  this 
separation,  seemed  to  realize  its 
full  misery,  and  had  not  Henry 
Quinton,  who  sat  next  her,  turned 
to  speak  some  cheering  words,  she 
must  have  fainted.  This  roused 
her  to  a  sense  of  what  was  passing 
around — she  strove  to  rally  and 
control  herself,  in  which  effort 
she  was  aided  by  her  companion, 
who,  with  love's  instinctive  insight, 
guessed  what  she  was  suffering  by 
liis  own  feelings.  Joy  predominated, 
however,  with  him  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  won  her  young  heart's 
first  afifections ;  still  he  resolved 
Dot  to  bind  her  by  any  vows  before 


his  departure,  fearing  Mr.  Irwell 
would  object  on  the  score  of  his 
daughter's  extreme  youth,  and 
ignorance  of  her  own  sentiments. 
In  this  fatal  error  he  persisted, 
even  up  to  the  last  moment,  from 
a  dread  of  losing  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  so  coveted  a  treasure. 

Colonel  Moore's  intelligence  soon 
broke  up  the  ball,  for  fiiough  the 
toast  and  lively  jest  still  went  round, 
there  was  no  longer,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  heart  in  their  mirth.  A  dance 
or  two  was  got  up  after  supper,  but 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  even  failed 
to  rouse  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  fair  portion  of  the  guests,  with 
whom  the  regiment  was  an  especial 
favourite.  Alas  !  how  few  of  those 
now  assembled  in  youth  and  health 
might  ever  hope  to  meet  again? 
Header,  if  I  write  in  a  sorrowful 
strain,  'tis  because  mine  is  a  sad 
theme. 

Ellen  was  unusually  silent  on 
their  return  home,  though  Walter 
rallied  her  upon  the  many  hearts 
she  had  broken  at  the  ball.  Plead- 
ing fatigue,  she  retired  at  once  to 
her  chamber,  not  to  sleep,  which 
boon  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
eyelids  that  night.  Gladly  did  she 
find  herself  alone  at  last,  and  able 
to  give  firee  vent  to  her  grief  in  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears. 

Exhausted  by  emotion,  she  sank 
towards  morning  into  a  fitful  slum- 
ber, disturbed  by  uneasy  dreams  of 
battles,  and  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers,  from  which  she  was  arousea 
by  her  mother  bending  over,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head. She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  late  it  was. 
Mrs.  Irwell  said  Henry  Quinton 
was  below.  He  was  to  spend  the 
two  days  previous  to  his  departure, 
or  as  much  of  the  time  as  he  could 
spare,  with  his  dear  friends.  Ellen 
dressed  herself  hastily,  and  de- 
scended to  breakfast,  looking  pale 
and  languid  from  recent  agitation. 
Henry  met  her  with  an  affectionate 
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greeting. ^hich  calltd  the  colour  to 
luTi'liftk*.  He  sin»vi-  tn  l)o  cln'tT- 
fiil.  liiit  it  \v:i*.  ail  «'ir«>rt  in  \v)iio)i 
the  nt}icr<<  diti  imt  cvi  n  iittoinpl 
tt>  join.  An«i  no  one  s|uik('  on  the 
8ii)ijit't  n{i{irimo>>t  in  nil  tlu-ir 
thoii^iits. 

1  s\\i\\\  |ms*i  ovi-r  tlioso  *^aiMt'<t 
of  III!  tinn  s.  iho  lii-t  li'»»ii«»  ]»rfvioiis 
to  tlir  ili*|iartnri-  «  t'  ii  !«i\fii  olii»Ti, 
whi-n  fvi-rv  Iimh'  <»r  trmlfr  I'XjTi"*- 
bimi  uttrri'il  In  Im.'^'  r<tii:nf<l  iiv 
nit'iiioiv.  Tlif  vnuip'  niaii  luiriDv 
tluroii  tni-l  hill  ^rlf  nl-nnwith  Kllm. 

l«>t   III-*  ^riTi  t    ^liiUlM   l'»fi;iv  ilsflf; 

nnd  •*lii  .  witlitni*  t'>  miiiim- «li-lii*:i<*v. 
}i:i*l  ihr  "■.iiMi-  I- ar  li'i"  111  i-<l!  ;  I'-ni- 
x'oiii'iitlv  ii.«\  iilnio-t  ««liMniK*il  «'iioh 

1  •  » 

uIIhT-  -I'i'li  l\. 

'1  hi'  \.i\\\\  fimiiii  i:!  lit  I(*l:«*Th 
nrri\iil.  Iltnn  h:i>l  ii^-Ktd  uml 
oli7;iii:<  il  tr«>Mi  Ml".  Irwi'tl.  w)ii> 
hA.  •!  him  a^  thoii.'h  hi*  \v«-n*  hi  r 
own    >"n.    :i     llill:i  i:illr     {•nrtlHlt     nf 

!!!!« II  l.iti  'v  (  \.  ruii  .1,  .w.A  inwjiriilv 
Vt-wt-l  lit  .it!i  .t'i)iii' sii'HiM  Ni'p.irati* 
hiiiiiVii'ii  »i]ili  a  III  .i^nn*  lh<l«hn;; 
an  atl'i '-tMiiari-  tarfuill  t-i  Mr  :!n«l 
y\\'^.  Ir.vi!!.  thi  n  i'!.i-|«ii:^  Kllt-n  in 
a  {  :i<««:  iii:ili-  •  riihi.ii'i-.  in  V. hM'li  tlif 
w}i«ii«-  hi\t>  I  Irhi  •>•  v.'in.'^  hi  .iri<>  wan 
Ciiiiifiilratiil.  hi'  t'P  )iiiii'-*-lt  a^^av. 
ii4.*i*Mm|-anit-ii  hy  \V;iI?»  r.  who  wa-*  tt) 
pri'iTi-  I  wirJi  hi:n  i*i  P-Tt^niuiirh, 
fruni  whf'iirt'  thi*  p  Lrniitiit  wuiiKi 
rnihark  f>ir  Li^hon 

Thi*  '•niiH'  iMiiifnl  '.••iiiis  w?  p* 
taking  plari-  at  iht-  hinin-k'*  >ii\i<i 
partiiju'  from  tii'ir  hn-haniis.  aiitl 
ohiMrni  from  th«  r  f.iT)i«n>.  whuni 
till'  i*rii«l  riiaiji'i-o  **{  liatth'  ini;:ht 
nr\tr  ]•«  rniit  tin  in  to  hi  huM  airiin. 
At  h'liL'ili.  to  ih*>  Ii\clv  Htniiii'*  of 
th-  hanil.  the  th  Pra.'i>on**.  in  all 
tht*  pruli-  anii  p.inii)>Iy  of  war. 
(]i  parti  •!.  f>'il-i»iil  l>\  tif  |>i\i\ir-*. 
Xv'AT'^.  iiii'l  giMiil  wi«)if<i  iif  it:i  in- 
Lahil.ii.'«. 

In  •ill'-  *••  .i«  n  th' V  .1  r:vr  1  at 
tilt  ir  >!•■-:  I  ;i'.:  '11.  .Old  wi-iit  on  l-i-ai'l 
th-  i-Li/x  Tr  ii!*T«ri"»  'h'  :i  r.  ii-i*.  :o..| 
Bl'<'i  r  .1  ^*":I^y  an-l  iii">!  nn>' 'in. 
I'l'Tta!  !r  I  a-ou;^'    !ai  ih*  i   .i*.   l.:^h  n. 


Shortly  after  landint;.  the  regiment 
\Mis  ordcrt'd  to  lifad-qnartt^r^.  As 
W(«llin<;toii  was  thon  krcpintr  the 
lines  at  Torres  Vediiiv  and  lit 'Id inc. 
bv  dint  of  stolid  KritiOi  valour,  the 
wholf  of  Napoleon's  lo(*ion4  :t!  hay. 
youn^ljuinton's  rr<^inu'nt  rt^'ir,a:n-«l 
for  sonn'  months  innrtive.  sn  thai 
hi'  had  no  tipportniiity.  a>  \*i.  oi 
(h'^hin^  \\\'^  inaidi'n  sw.ird.  We  em- 
ploy i-d  lii»i  Kisure  li-iiir-*  in  wriimc 
to  hi<  hrothiT,  Mrs  liw-'ll.  anil 
I'.IIin  long  and  amiisin'^  h*rtc.*r<.  ile- 
sriihin**  the  \arioiis  stirring;  ^reiie* 
riiai'iiii'^  around  him.  In  fli<k<ko  u» 
thi*  la!!ir  mi;:lit  be  di«»rov«Te«l  hvthe 
initiatt'd  an  niiilrrrurrent  of  dorp 
and  tt-ndrr  fci'liitCt  ^^hi<'li  I\lli'n.  at 
Irast.  did  Hot  fail  to  i}i*>.*iTTi.  and 
thi-y  hitMi«;)it  hahu  to  ln-r  s>*iroaiti}r 
heart,  torn  a*«  it  was  by  aiixirlj 
res|Hrtinj;  il'i  idol. 

A  '^lodfu  had  fallen  up  •!!  hor. 
afd  r  lli'nr>'*K  departure.  uhii*)i  nhe 
vaii'ly  ""tr-jve  to  eonquiT  It  -et  iiii*J 
a**  though  the  slnidoxv  of  e.tininf; 
evil  lay  on  her  spirit,  and  wnuM 
ni't  he  di'ipelled  Iter  f^ither  and 
iiiiiilnT  itrnorantlv  aitiihuteil  it  la 
till'  i-xriti'mi'iit  *'lii'  haii  Iatrl%-  un- 
•  It  i::iint'.  an>i  hoi  id  that,  n^  lime 
Won-  oil.  >he  woui'l  refill  her 
U'*iial  r)ief'rfuhii'<4 :  but  >he  was 
onlv  roii'^f'd  bv  till*  arri%'al  uf  our 
hero's  lelliT-.  wliieh  i^ere  fieru«cd 
ovi  r  and  o\er«'p;aiii.  and  trraaurvd 
u]i  with  euro.  Walter  ijuinton  waa 
away  from  liome  ut  this  time,  having 
:.*oiie  oil  a  !*hort  tour  with  »oiiie 
enni"p*e  fiirinU  to  the  liighlaiida^  to 
that  Klli'ii  was  eonipletely  left  to 
till*  .ndul^enci'  of  her  own  tad 
thiiii^his.  unenlivened  by  aiij  out- 
ward intluence  to  oountcraet  thetn. 

Till*  winter  of  IH —  was  mora 
than  usually  dri-an*.  even  in  the 
dull  town  uf  V,  -  .  no  regimant 
hnxin-.;  tak«  n  the  p'ut'e  of  the  — tfa, 
^'O  ih:it  the  \iMin.*  ladien  thefv 
wtK*  dfiirivi-d  \.*i  thi'ir  aeru^ttfined 
a!;iii*i-;i:rn?«»  and  allendnfil  ravalii 
K'li  II  w:i'«  u'-ad  to  hi*  fipan'tl  a] 
11:.:  u:;iin   in   publi'.  though 
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Walter  returned  to  Abbey  Court,  he 
became  the  constant  companion  of 
all  her  walks  and  rides.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  more  than  a 
brother's  affection  for  her,  while  she, 
on  her  part,  only  looked  upon  him . 
in  the  light  of  a  brother,  and  pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  others, 
especially  as  Henry's  doings  and 
letters  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

With  the  passing  away  of  winter 
came  more  stirring  news  from  Spain. 
Our  troops,  which  had  lain  inactive 
for  80  many  months,  again  took 
the  field.  In  most  of  the  ensuing 
engagements,  young  Quin ton's  re- 
giment participated,  and,  though 
ever  foremost  in  action,  and  bear- 
ing himself  witli  distinguished 
bravery — so  much  so  that  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  despatches — yet 
he  passed  unscathed  through  all; 
and  for  a  long  period  the  anxiety 
of  his  friends  respecting  him  was 
groundless. 

He  obtained  his  lieutenancy, 
and  bid  fair  to  reach  the  highest 
honours  in  his  profession.  His 
missives  contained  gay  and  light- 
hearted  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  hardships  they  had  to  en- 
counter— always,  however,  making 
little  of  them,  and  never  mention- 
ing his  own  share  in  any  brilliant 
action. 

In  one  of  these  letters  he  stated 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
rescue  a  beautiful  young  Spanish 
Donna  from  insult.  The  convent 
in  which  she  was  residing  being 
attacked  by  the  French,  a  detach- 
ment of  our  troops  was  sent  to  dis- 
lodge them,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
80,  though  not  before  the  enemy 
had  effec^d  an  entrance,  and  driven 
the  terrified  inmates  to  take  refuge 
in  the  church,  where  they  would, 
no  doubt,  have  experienced  rough 
treatment  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  British.  As  the  convent 
was  rendered  untenable  in  the 
affray,  it  was  determined  to  escort 


the  nuns,  and  the  young  Beatriz 
Minez,  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
English  lieutenant  was  deputed, 
with  some  forty  troopers,  to  perform 
this  service.  The  gratitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  Spanish  ladies  to- 
wards their  brave  preservers  was- 
very  great,  and  on  parting  with 
them  at  the  town  of  Burgos,  Bea- 
triz, with  all  the  fervour  of  her 
southern  blood,  promised  never  ta 
forget  the  brave  young  Inglez,  nor 
the  service  he  had  rendered  her. 
Henry  further  said  he  took  an 
especial  interest  in  this  young  girl, 
from  the  strong  resemblance  she 
bore  to  Ellen  Irwell. 

The  latter  mused  much  over  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  which  seemed 
to  strike  some  hidden  chord  in  her 
heart,  but  she  made  no  comment 
thereupon,  and  in  all  other  respects 
remained  ae  depressed  as  ever. 

At  length  tidings  came  that  a 
great  battle  had   been   fought,   m 
which  our  troops  were  victorious. 
Then  followed  the  fearful  suspense, 
the   agonized   watching   for  news, 
and  the  dread  of  what  that  might 
prove.     When  the  terrible  list  was 
issued,     Henry     Quinton's     name 
appeared  amongst  the  missing,  and 
though  the  uncertainty  respecting 
his  fate  was*  hard  to  bear,  yet  to 
Ellen  it  was  in  some  measure  an 
alleviation,    compared    with    what 
she  had  so  feared.     Walter,  who 
wrote  at  once  to  head-quarters  for 
intelligence  respecting  his  brother, 
and     received    an     announcement 
that,  after  a  gallant  charge,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Quinton  especially  dis- 
tinguished   himself,    he    was    left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  as  his 
body  could  nowhere  be  found  after 
the  engagement,  it  was  supposed  he 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy,, 
but,  as   an   exchange  of  prisoners 
was  about  being  made,  it  was  hoped 
the  liberation  of  so  promising  a 
young    officer    might  be  effected. 
With  this  vague  reply  poor  Ellen 
was  fain  to  content  herself  for  some 
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little  while  lonp^i-r.  The  post  in 
those  (lavs  dnl  iiol  tnivcl  with  the 
lifEfhtiiiii^  speed  of  tlicse  times. 

Other  aiixieti*''^  likewise  «li.«iturhcd 
her.  iler  tatlu-r.  !•»  whom  kIi*:  wtLA 
devotciUy  lUtaeheti,  liad  )ieci>iue  uii- 
usnuUv  inoodv  mid  re>ervi'il.  Iu 
vain  his  wife  and  daii^hti*r  f>^aved 
to  leuni  the  caii»e.  In*  always  ]iut 
them  utr  with  some  trivial  ri-iiiark. 
or  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
matti-rs. 

Thus  weeks  and  months  rolled 
on  Wiilter's  {^rowing  uttaehment 
to  Kllen  was  heoomint;  appannt  to 
all  eveM.  even  Mi.  Irwell  nnticrd.  and 
fflt  inwaplly  rrjoirrd  at  it.  whilst 
till*  ijnr«>n'>riijus  nhject  tlicriMif.  still 
IdoKim^  upon  the  ynun*,;  man  unly 
in  till*  hghi  I  if  li  I'l'ithi-r.  tn-ated 
liim  wiili  the  t^ame  frank nrs^  and 
enntitli'nci*  a>he  haii  e\i-r  maniU'>tiMl 
in  the  (lays  of  ht>r  t'hildhi»«iii.  and 
wa-^  eiin>ri[nontly  iiiexpn'ssibly  as- 
t(iiii>hi'd  when  uni'  morning,  afti-r 
iiein;:  i-liiM'ted  witii  Mr.  Irwdl  fur  a 
verv  lt>n-.;  time.  \VaIt«T  ih'clared  in 
^lowiii;:  t<  rni^  hi>  pa'^sinn  fur  Ikt. 
She  emild  n^t  hflp  ht-tm;  touriifd 
hy  the  ft-rvnur  of  hi'«  pli-adinu'.  and 
had  n«>t  nf'nrx'<H  iiiiai:*'  \*rvu  in- 
«'trat-i.aiily  fm:ravon  upun  her  )i< -art, 
F.ll*-n  Would  ha\i'  fi>uii>l  it  wi  II  nii^h 
inipoo>iliic  Vi  rf'*i'«t  hi-<  ni:inl\  i-li». 
4|ii«'ii>'i' :  and  it  -ji  itvi-i  hi  r  ti»  he 
thiiN  I'Dnipt-lIi  d  to  pain  him  \*y  a 
fi  tu^.i!,  etiuohi  d.  li>>\\f\rr,  in  r-\wU 
atrt'<*ti«>nute  ti-rmo  tli.il  the  \«»un;; 
tiiiin  w.i:^  ltd  to  fuiK'v  Iht  \iMi!)i  and 
in*  xpi-iii'iii'f  ha^l  al'*n«'  eau'*i  1  hi<« 
tii^.ipi  iiiiitniiiit  tlie  nioif«.i.  at  hi* 
kit«  w  iif  iiiinr  I'th*  r  likf-iv  to  ii«'i-upv 
tl..il  piaci*  in  Kll*  n''«  lu-ar:  hi'  «•» 
ai'it  ii:I\  lon;:i'd  t  I  till  'lin-  ul»-a 
fi  hi-  hr-'thiT  hciiiL.'  hi-r  f.i\>>urtJ 
j.vii  iitviT  •  lit*  n  d  hi«  min«l.  and, 
Mtii.i''d  :i-»  '•ht   wa«»  with  r«-p« vt  to 

lltl.iA.    U'lfld**    W.ilild    iK'l    h:i\0    in- 

•  111- til  Iff  ti>pl*.i<i  a  prior  ;itt:(i'h- 
li  '  fit  I  iir  trit*  lif'*!  tim«-  in  hio  lif*-, 
Mr  Ii-.\*ll  \i'ii;*<i  hi^  wrath  iwhtii 
iliii'iiiKii  of  WuitiT  "*  •M-i-'iiililure) 
ii{«>n     hi-^     ohtid.      >he     who    had 


scarcely  ever,  in  the  couise  of  Imt 
youni;  life,  heeu  addressed  in  hanh 
tones  hy  this  tender  father,  was  now 
utterly  terrified  by  his  vehemenea. 
Mrs.  Irwell  strove  to  soften  mattcn. 
Iiut  even  she  was  repulsed  by  bar 
hushanil.  and  desired  not  to  en- 
courage  her  dauj^hter  in  disobe- 
dieiice.  Walter  was  not  preacDt 
during  this  scene,  lie  had  r«tumed 
sorrowfully  tti  Ahbey  Court,  tbou^ 
Mr.  Irwell  pressed  him  to  ataj,  bat 
the  young  man  preferred  not  to 
wear}'  Ellen  by  iniportunitica.  hoping 
that  silent  assiduities  and  teuiler 
atti*ntiuns  mit^ht  in  the  end  gain 
the  day.  (irave,  affectionate,  and 
unNcltish  by  nature,  he  waa  «dl 
worthy  of  the  love  of  a  noble-hearted 
wiimiin.  She  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated his  character,  and  would  gladljr 
hav<*  respomied  to  his  sentimenta^ 
hut  her  trutlidoving  disposition  for- 
hsile  this.  The  poor  i;iri  liad  to 
submit  in  silence  to  her  father's 
reniiui^tmnees,  es|ieciaUy  as  she  bad 
no  \alid  exi*u<He  to  otTer  for  her  re- 
fusal, and  the  dread  of  her 
heiraxiii^  itself  at  times 
maddi'iied  her. 

.Mr.  IrwL'U  was  constantly  Kcaff^ 
rin^  ti)  tlie  hubjeet,  imd  she  had  tt> 
enihire  patiently  this  ilaily  penecn 
tiiiii.  uitliout  hein^able  to  o|ien  ber 
mind  to  aiiv  one.  not  even  brr  b^ 
IwvimI  mother  Kllen's  heart  smolo 
hi-r  hkt  wiM'  for  grieving  Waller. 
an>I  ti>  all  tiiis  was  added  the  mi- 
ria^iii'.:  anxiety  respecting  the  Cato 


(if  tin*  absent  one,  so  that  it  was 
iioiider  the  roses  faded   front  ber 
chi  i  k>.  and  she  grew  viaiblj 
aii'l  thinner. 


(MAriLU  III.' 

\Vh»n  \«»uiig  Quinton  awoke  to 
r.  iiNi-i(.usne<«<,  al'ter  a  long  period  of 
111'*'  it-ihilitv.  for  he  hod  been  ae^ 
\<  ri  l\  Mo'.ii.ded.  aitd  duhng  manj 
dajk-*   hii  lif**  wa^t  despaiied  oC  be 
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found  himself  lying  on  a  couch  in 
a  lofty  chamber,  whose  dim  light 
(for  the  arched  windows  were  shaded 
by  crimson  draperies)  hardly  en- 
abled him  to  distinguish  two  sha- 
dowy female  forms  that  seemed  to 
flit  around  the  bed  whereon  he  lay. 
On  his  making  a  slight  movement, 
an  exclamation  of  thankfulness  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  uttered  by  a 
soft  voice,  reached  his  ear;  weak- 
ness, however,  overpowering  him, 
be  again  relapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness, but  on  opening  his  eyes  once 
more  they  rested  on  what  appeared 
to  him  a  vision  of  Ellen  bending 
tenderly  over  his  couch. 

He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  fair 
preserver  placed  her  little  hand  on 
his  lips,  and  would  not  suffer  it 
Enfeebled  by  his  wounds,  he  was 
unable  to  rebel  against  this  stem 
decree,  and  thus  some  days  passed 
ere  he  learned  where  and  with 
whom  he  was.  As  strength  slowly 
returned,  he  was  informed  that  some 
peasants  wandering  over  the  field  of 
battle,  after  the  engagement,  having 
discovered  his  body,  in  which  there 
appeared  some  signs  of  life,  had 
borne  him  to  the  chateau  of  the 
Minczes,  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Beatriz,  who  was  then  re- 
siding there  with  her  pai*ents,  im- 
mediately recognized  her  brave 
presenter  in  the  wounded  officer, 
whose  image,  in  truth,  had  never 
left  her  memory.  All,  therefore, 
that  devoted  skill  and  tender  atten- 
tions, prompted  by  gratitude  and 
love,  could  do  for  young  Quinton 
was  freely  lavished  upon  him,  and 
though  for  many  days  his  life  trem- 
bled in  the  balance,  yet  nature  and  a 
good  constitution  at  length  asserted 
their  powers,  and  he  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger.  Too  weaJ^,  however, 
from  loss  of  blood  to  do  more  than 
lie  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  repose,  it  was 
only  by  snatches  that  he  gained  this 
intelligence  from  Beatriz's  nurse,  for 
the  former  came  no  more  to  his 
room  now  that  he  had  become  con- 


scious, or  at  least  she  only  entered 
it  when  sleep  *'  assumed  her  balmy 
sway;"  but  he  could  often  hear  the 
soft  and  subdued  accents  of  her 
voice  making  inquiries  of  the  nurse, 
and  he  always  watched  for  those 
moments  with  the  restless  craving 
of  an  invalid.  By  degrees  he  was 
able  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time,  and 
ask  more  questions;  then  the  parents 
of  Beatriz  were  permitted  by  the 
worthy  doctor  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
and,  lastly,  Beatriz  herself,  when  he 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
moved  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 
Yet,  even  with  such  careful  nursing, 
it  was  long  ere  perfect  strength 
entirely  retuiiied,  and  the  day  he 
descended  to  join  his  kind  hosts  at 
their  afternoon  meal  was  celebrated 
as  a  jubilee-  by  them  all,  Beatriz 
especially,  whose  bright  eyes  shone 
with  more  than  their  wonted  lustre 
as  they  rested  on  the  pale  attenuated 
form  of  the  young  soldier  as  he 
slowly  entered"  the  room,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  father. 

In  the  few  Spanish  phrases  he 
could  muster,  Quinton  sti^ove  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  he  had  received,  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  a  word  on 
the  subject,  and  all  vied  in  showing 
him  those  soothing  attentions  so 
grateful  to  a  convalescent. 

Don  Fernando  Minez  was  a 
noble-looking  Spaniard  in  the  prime 
of  life.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family  which  had  intermarried  with 
many  of  the  old  races  in  the  land, 
and  his  wife  descended  from  one  of 
the  cavaliers  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  to  the  New  World.  Both 
were  handsome  types  of  the  beauty 
so  common  in  their  country,  and 
Beatriz  resembled  them  in  feature, 
her  father's  sterner  traits  being 
softened  in  her  by  their  admixture 
with  the  more  feminine  expression 
of  her  mother's.  She  was  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  southern  climes, 
her  form  was  more  fully  developed 
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than  in  our  moro  nnrtlirrn  Intitudes. 
She  Won'  u  hlju'k  vrlvrt  lioiHoe  op<*n 
ill  rrt»iit.  Hii^l  ^iii*ih<.'il  lU'ptss  a  whiu* 
chr!i;isi-it«'.  sli't'Vt-i  rfiu'hiii^  only  to 
th«*  i-Hmiw,  luii)  nhowin*;  a  ]>tr!(*i*ily 
foriiii'tl  niiil  rouiidoil  iirin,  a  *>)iiirt 
Vflliiw  !»ilk  |»t'ttit*'iat.  triiiinirtl  w'uli 
ruw«  dt'  M:u*k  \«'Ivct.  pliirt'.l  ill 
\aiHl\kfS  iMiiinl  11.  liriHtith  \v)iii')i 
poi-pi  'i  tlif  liny  Spiiitish  toot  in  it<< 
hi^h  hci-lf-tl  silkf II  hlipjur.  ijuiiiitin 
pi/t'il  :iilfninn<:ly  n|><>ii  In-r.  aii<i 
ihitii'jlit  lli:ir.  with  till*  ('\(V]ithi|i  ot' 
Kllcii  Jrwrll.  hi-  hail  vliloni  ^vtu  a 
niort*  lovrly  \i«»ioii.  uiifi  wht-n  sli- 
!»]»iiki-  a  !*•»'  wurU  ill  hi'iUf'i)  Kii'j- 
Ii'*h.  lit  r  \iii«'i'  Mtiiinlrt  hki'  imii«*u* 
to  lii'«  far** 

ilii-  iiio!hi  r  )<aiif  ln-i-  ^iiu'  ti> 
aliiu^t  tiif  xoiiii::  >f!*iii|-  .  aiMi.riikili:; 
}i(T  ;.'im!iii-.  •tfii  iMinplitii  with  lln- 
n-i|Mr^t  111  <*'i-.iiiio  tiiat  woul  i  haxi* 
tiir.qi!ui''-<l  tiic  iiiit-i  iiiiiilli  M  lit 
h(Mi«  I.  No  woifli  r  th«'  }«ii:.*li*>ii* 
III. Ill  w.iH  r}  ai  Mil  •!,  .I'nl  i'>iiiiil  ha\<* 
li^ii  i>f<l  till'  )i><i:r«*  to  hi]'  liuli't-t 
liiiii"*  I  !.•■  I' >ii\i  r^.iihifi  thtit  I'li- 
**iif>i\\.i-«  lit"  i.iilii  r  l:riMf«'«l  txli'iit. 
a-*  111  Jtin  r  >»i'*if  MiiM/  iii»r  hi** 
wil'f  roiiM  ^1*1  ak  I  ii^^ii'^h.  uImI 
]M'atri/ •»  kii-inl*  iL-r  I'l  tin-  !Hip.:iiii<;t' 

Wil<     a-       -ll-jiiT      ;i-     hi  r      LTllf  •»!  .,     Ill 

Spiiii^h     hut    Ui*\    all   rMiiiincii   to 
iiiakf     tfi' iiioi  !\t  >«     MUfii  rot-Hi.i     hv 

m 

thiioi-  !••  ik-  :iiiii  »iL'ii«  uiiich  fiiiti^ii< 
IT-*   L'l  !••  r.i.iv  ('■•iiiii\i'  1*1  n  fi'li  I"  M) 

•■  \\  1.1  \.»ii  II  .1  t>  a-h  nn*  |ji:.;li'*h. 
Si  Ml  r  (^>i|l!:ti>Ii  ''  a«k«*(i  ]  k  ati  I/,  ill 
hi-r  |'i«  y.\  1p-|'II:u'  ai'ivnl 

•■  With  a'.i  iii\  hi-.ir:.  Mini  wi*  will 
ri«!mni  ii-"i-  Iii-iiimit-'^x  .  Ppii»«lhi', 
Ci'l'ilii.x.  .ilfl  ^it  thi-  t'"!Il|i.ii'l  W.i*i 
••f.ll»-l 

>•  M-ira  Mi)i*-z  wiiiiM  ni»:  |>*Tiiii( 
tin  i!i\.ili'l  I  >  f.i'i^in'  hiiii*'iit'.  mill 
l^oiii  1  if  r  I*-  niiiiulnU  tlif  li:lii  I** 
jr:ii<-  t-ai!\  !ii  If'*',  wliirii  wi  .ihiii  •^h 
!••  i:<tii'i-  r  •nil  •  Li«>l  liMii  iiiiwiiiiiiu'lv 
ti>  *.{••  \ 

m 

I  hf  III  \r  il.iy  hi-  I'aMii'  tiuvMi 
luriii  r.  Ri.'i  T'<'>iii<i  th*-  %iiii!..;  •,:  il 
uli'iii*   iu   :i.'-  "^  li  •  til  4i{»  i..i:^'  I'll  u 


terrace il  flowrr-^nlon,  the  perfume 
of    wlios4>   ninnv-sri'nteil   hlossomn 

m 

1111(1  oraii^i'-troes  lillod  the  upart- 
nu*nt. 

Sho  roi-eivrd  liiin  with  a  sinilo 
un«I  liri^htriied  colour,  and.  with 
carct'iil  solioitiide.  arran^oil  the 
coiii'h  for  liiiii  to  recline  on. 

**  My  parents  iir<*  tukiiiK  their 
daily  sustfi/'  sin*  ^aid  :  ''will  Sffior 
<jiiint«iii  ht*  pIcAHcd  to  hear  me 
Miij;  nr  n*ud  to  liiin?" 

•*  A  M»n;r  l»v  111!  nu*nns!"  rneil 
lie.  "  olio  of  those  voii  w-arhle«l 
Y«  **ti-rday  :  "  and  ^nicetiiliy  -iiiiiriiii; 
lii-r  '^iiitar  nxt-r  Iht  should*  p*.  tind 
M  aiiii;^  hrr^flt'  iii-ar  him.  sin*  »:tiiif 
ul  the  da\s  whi'ii  the  Mnor  reif^ni-a 
tnunipliHiit    ill    till'    hind.  un«l    tli<r 

('I'li'.'*     piili'd    lirtop'     till'    ri»^«'rnt  ; 

then  iSiialidil's  liiinent  tor  his  lo^i 
kini:doiii.  whiUt  IitT  roiiipHiiion 
h^tiiifd  with  r.ipt  iitti  ntion,  anJ 
ihiiii'^ht  liiTii*<(lt'  in  Paradiso. 

Whiii  till*  iiiii«»ic  cimmmI.  he  com- 
iii«'i:cid  h«'r  tifot  Kn};ln»h  le^^^Mi. 
Hinl  t'oiiiid  ili'iitri/  an  apt  *»elii»lar, 
till  111 'jh  **he  u^imI  to  sav  to  him. 
"  V>air  harsh- *«iiuiiiling  consonant!* 
pii-P'i*  my  I  af"*. ' 

"  IVrhaiis  tlo-v  ninv  enter  Tour 
heart  sunn*  dav.  M'Mitrita."  %tud 
he.  in  H  jesiiii-^  t<ine  ;  and  HeMinx 
hlii^hi'il  and  louktd  cuiifused 

Till*  invalid  was  HiH>n  ^tron^ 
I'noii^h  :•>  take  n  slinrt  walk  in 
till'  cardeii.  sii]ipi>ried  hy  the  «Cal- 
wiirt  ann  of  Sffior  Minez.  after* 
warii<  the  niorr  didicale  one  of  bia 
iUiiu'ht«  r  wan  *.ntlicii'nl  for  him. 
and  thi-y  ii«rd  !•>  wander  tlirougfa 
till'  htautifiil  ti  r ratted  /•arfrrrn  of 
tin*  (*|ju!«Mii,  di>>coiir^in^.  &<«  far  as 
th'-ir  bri«'f  k!ii*wlfd|;«*  of  each 
other  s  toii^iii'  pi-riniited  them,  on 
niuny  tht-nuH. 

Ihi*  youii'^  ^irl  loved  abone  all 
thill lt-^  to  hfar  liiin  de«ichbe  hta 
III  •nil*  ill  l-iii'.:lun<]  and  the  brother 
wh'i  wa^  f»o  di-ar  to  hmi;  but 
ht  Np  .k<'  I  if  Klh-n  Irwell, 
p.m. 'id  in  L'l'iwiii'j  lanicuage 
ii.iii:>.  Willi  wxiiiau'tt  intuitive  a 
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fitinct,  a  pang  of  grief  went  to  her 
heart. 

*'  Are  aU  the  daughters  of  Eng- 
land so  very  lovely?'*  she  said: 
**  surely  Spain  could  produce  as 
fair!" 

'*  Ellen's  mother  is  of  Spanish 
extraction,  and  thus  she  possesses 
the  well-known  heauty  of  your 
favoured  clime,"  he  replied,  with 
well-hred  gallantry. 

Mollified  by  this  compliment, 
she  made  him  tell  her  eveiy  par- 
ticular respecting  the  English  girl ; 
and  he,  never  tired  of  the  subject, 
descanted  upon  his  love  over  and 
over  again  to  her  attentive  ears. 

Quinton  was  now  becoming  anx- 
ious for  tidings  from  home,  for  he 
had  written  a  few  lines  to  Walter, 
so  soon  as  his  feeble  hand  could 
guide  a  pen,  but,  as  the  letter  never 
reached  England,  he,  of  course, 
received  no  reply.  He  had  also 
caused  the  colonel  of  his  regiment 
to  be  informed  of  his  whereabouts, 
hut  to  this  communication  he  like- 
wise received  no  answer.  He  felt 
that  he  must  soon  tear  himself 
away  from  the  kind  hosts  who  had 
watched  over  and  tended  him  so 
carefully,  but,  whenever  he  spoke 
of  departure,  they  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  the  doctor  also  would  not 
hear  a  word  on  the  matter,  inform- 
ing the  young  soldier  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  charge  a  windmill  like 
Don  Quichote,  much  less  the 
enemy. 

Quinton  submitted  for  a  season 
with  a  good  grace ;  in  truth  he  was 
obliged  to  own  the  doctor  was  right 
— the  wounds  he  had  received  were 
far  more  serious  than  he  imagined, 
and  left  their  weakening  effects  long 
upon  his  frame.  As  the  tide  of 
war  had  turned  in  another  direction 
during  his  illness,  and  news  tra- 
velled but  slowly  in  those  days, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  of 
Minez  received  only  vague  and  un- 
certain reports  of  the  engagements 
that  had   taken  place,  but  all  led 


to  the  belief  that  our  troops  were 
generally  triumphant,  and  Lieute- 
nant Quinton  longed  to  bear  his 
share  in  the  glorious  strife. 

Again  he  wrote  to  his  colonel, 
and  despatched  his  missive  this 
time  by  a  trusty  messenger,  who, 
after  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  length 
reached  the  British  lines,  and  de- 
livered his  credentials.  The  news 
of  young  Quinton 's  safety  was  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  by  his  brother 
officers,  amongst  whom  he  was  an 
especial  favourite,  and  orders  were 
at  once  transmitted  to  him  to  rejoin 
the  regiment  so  soon  as  his  health 
permitted,  and  as  he  was  now  nearly 
well,  Henry  felt  the  call  of  duty 
must  be  obeyed.  He,  therefore, 
announced  to  his  kind  hosts  that 
he  roust  tear  himself  away  from 
their  hospitable  abode.  Poor  Bea- 
triz*s  countenance  fell  when  she 
heard  this  intelligence,  and  her 
parents  also  expressed  much  sorrow 
thereat. 

**  I  shall  forget  all  the  English 
you  have  taught  me,"  said  the 
young  girl. 

**  So  long  as  you  do  not  forget 
me  I  shall  not  mind,"  replied  he; 
*'  but  we  must  have  some  more 
lessons  together  ere  I  depart;  we 
may,  I  trust,  meet  again,  if  life  be 
spared,  and  I  shall  ever  remember 
that  I  owe  the  preservation  of  mine 
to  the  owners  of  this  ch&teau.'* 

*'  The  debt  is  mutual,"  said  Don 
Fernando,  '*  we  are  indebted  for 
more  than  life  to  you,  and  your 
brave  fellow  soldiers.  You  must 
not  think  of  departing,  however, 
until  we  can  procure  a  guide  for 
you,  which  1  shall  be  enabled  to 
do  soon  in  the  person  of  Beatriz*8 
foster  brother,  Pedro  Quartez,  a 
gay  young  muleteer,  wh6  has  oflen 
gone  to  the  French  camp  in  various 
disguises  to  obtain  news  of  their 
movements,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
guerillas    fighting   in    the    Sierra 
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Morena.  He  is  a  trusty  fellow, 
and  will  lead  you  safely." 

Henry,  who  now  understood  suf- 
ficient of  the  language  to  compre- 
hend what  the  senor  said,  agreed 
to  this  delay,  and  he  and  the  young 
girl  strolled  into  the  garden  to  their 
accustomed  seat.  Both  were  silent, 
for  sadness  ever  accompanies  the 
idea  of  parting,  even  wiUi  a  person 
one  is  not  attached  to,  hut  where 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  exist, 
the  pang  is  great  indeed.  And 
now,  when  to  the  sorrow  of  an  un- 
certain separation  was  added  dread 
on  Beatriz*s  part  of  the  dangers 
about  to  be  encountered  by  Quinton, 
her  heart  almost  sank,  nor  could 
she  rally  her  spirits  to  the  tone  of 
gay  badinage  in  which  they  usually 
indulged. 

They  essayed  to  read  together, 
as  was  their  wont,  some  English 
classic  author,  but  the  mirthful 
laugh  with  which  her  companion 
used  to  correct  the  Nina's  droll 
mistakes  in  pronouncing  our  hard 
syllables  was  wanting,  and  both 
soon  gave  up  the  attempt.  She 
then  tried  to  sing,  but  could  only 
accomplish  her  saddest  strains. 

**  When  Spain  is  freed  from  her 
stem  invaders,  I  shall  hope  to  re- 
turn and  visit  the  inmates  of  this 
abode,"  said  Henry  at  length,  after 
a  long  silence. 

"  Ah  !  you  will  go  back  to  Eng- 
land to  the  friends  you  love  so 
much,  and  remember  us  no  more." 

'*  That  day  will  never  come  to 
pass,"  said  he ;  **  I  shall  always 
think  of  you,  dear  Beatriz,  with 
gratitude  and  affection,  but  you 
will  one  day  become  the  bride  of 
some  gay  cavalier  and  forget  your 
teacher." 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  That  is  a  vow  you  will  not  be 
allowed  to  keep,"  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  in 
desultory  talk  of  this  nature  the 
moments  flew  by. 


When  Beatriz  retired  to  her 
chamber  that  night,  her  nurse,  who 
was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  saw 
at  a  glance  her  dejection,  and,  with 
the  keen  perception  of  her  sex  and 
class,  guessed  at  once  the  cause,  for 
the  rumour  of  the  English  guest's 
approaching  departure  had  circu- 
lated through  the  household — be- 
sides, it  was  her  son,  Pedro  Quartez, 
who  was  to  be  his  guide.  The 
nurse  was  grieved  for  her  beloved 
child,  but  she  thought  all  would  go 
well  with  her,  never  deeming  it 
possible  that  any  one  could  be  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  her  beau- 
tiful Nina. 

She  determined,  nevertheless, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Spanish 
intrigue  so  inherent  in  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  that  nation,  to  aid 
the  matter  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
power;  and  to  this  end  she  would 
make  Pedro  spread  the  report  of 
hb  engagement  to  Beatriz  at  the 
camp,  in  order  that  it  might  reach 
Henry  Quin ton's  ears,  and  bring 
about  an  explanation  between 
them.  This  resolve,  unfortunately, 
was  the  cause  of  much  misery  to 
others. 

Maria  Quartez  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Minez  family  ever  since 
she  was  a  child,  had  married  one 
of  its  retainers,  and  was  trusted 
and  confided  in  by  all  its  members, 
and  she  repaid  them  with  untiring 
devotion.  Beatriz  this  night  bade 
her  nurse  retire  to  rest,  as  she 
wished  to  be  alone.  Maria  obeyed 
and  left  the  room.  Then  the  young 
girl  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  image  of  the  Madonna, 
placed  at  the  head  of  her  couch, 
and  prayed  long  and  fervently  to 
the  divine  mother  of  mercy  to  pro- 
tect the  beloved  of  her  heart,  and 
guide  him  in  safety  through  the 
perils  he  was  about  to  encounter. 

These  devotions  ended  (and  they 
were  sincere  according  to  the  light 
vouchsafed  to  her),  she  gave  way  to 
the  grief  that  oppressed  her  spirit, 
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and  dawn  appeared  in  the  east  ere 
slumber  visited  the  young  girl*s 
weary  eyelids. 

Henry's  departure  from  the 
chateau  was  delayed,  as  Pedro 
Quartez  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance there  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks;  and  when  he  at  length 
arrived,  and  brought  news  of  the 
near  approach  of  ^e  enemy,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Minezes  should 
accompany  the  English  officer  part 
of  the  way,  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
from  whence  he  was  to  proceed, 
under  the  guidance  of  Pedro,  to 
join  his  regiment. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion 
in  the  household,  preparing  for  the 
journey.  Beatriz  felt  inwardly  re- 
joiced that  the  day  of  parting  was 
postponed,  and  Quinton  was  like- 
wise glad  to  be  the  protector  of  his 
kind  hosts  against  tbe  perils  of  tlie 
road.  At  length  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  and 
the  party  set  off. 

The  route  pursued  by  our  travel- 
lers was  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  in 
with  any  chance  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  known  to  be  in 
force  in  the  neighbourhood ;  con- 
sequently they  rode  forward  in 
silence  for  some  little  time,  un- 
enlivened by  the  gay  song  of  the 
muleteer,  now  but  rarely  heard  in 
these  solitudes,  for  they  were 
journeying  through  some  lower 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  from 
whose  strongholds  used  to  issue 
forth  Jthose  patriot  bands  of  gue- 
rillas, scattering  death  and  destruc- 
tion amidst  the  foe. 

**  How   I    should   like  to   meet 

Don and  his  brave  comrades," 

said  Beatriz,  mentioning  the  name 
of  a  well-known  leader  of  guerillas 
during  the  Peninsula  war. 

"Who  knows  but  wo  may,  fair 
lady  ?"  replied  Quinton.  "  If  what 
the  guide,  Pedro,  tells  us  be  true, 
we  are  likely  to  fall  in  with  him 
sooner  than  we  may  expect." 


**I  suspect  Pedro  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  whereabouts ;  in 
fact,  he  has  been  often  employed 
by  him  to  gain  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  enemy's  movements,  and 
he  always  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  Don ,"  said  Beatriz. 

"  Would  there  were  a  few  more 
like  him !  *'  replied  her  companion ; 
"  then  we  should  soon  drive  the  foe 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.** 

'*  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  enlist 
under  his  banner,"  cried  the  ardent 
Spanish  maiden,  with  a  bright 
smile. 

**  Your  sex  is  ever  on  the  side  of 
valour ;  and,  truly,  for  the  sake  of  a 
glance  from  such  bright  eyes,  what 
would  one  not  dare  and  do?"  re- 
joined the  youth. 

**Ah,  you  Inglez  are  but  flat- 
terers," said  Beatriz,  with  an  arch 
look  ;  "  we  Spanish  maidens  do  not 
believe  all  you  tell  us.*' 

In  such  desultory  talk  they  be- 
guiled the  way  until  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  they  stopped  to  rest 
and  refresh  themselves  and  their 
trusty  animals  by  the  side  of  a 
brook  overshadowed  by  a  few 
stunted  trees,  for  in  the  desolate 
region  they  were  then  traversing 
but  little  vegetation  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  they  were  glad  of  tlie 
meagre  shelter  these  aflforded  from 
the  overpowering  rays  of  the  mid- 
day sun. 

Whilst  the  meal  was  preparing, 
and  the  ladies  were  reposing  on 
the  pack  saddles  of  the  sumpter 
mules,  Pedro's  practised  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the 
rocky  path,  a  long  way  off.  In- 
stantly every  one  was  on  the  alert, 
as  it  was  uncertain  who  the  ad- 
vancing party  might  prove  to  be, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  Each  in- 
dividual looked  to  the  priming  of 
his  pistols,  and  all  prepared  to 
stand  their  ground.  The  sounds 
approached  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
length  a  horseman  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  rocky  defile  that 
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led  down  to  the  stream  where  our 
friends  were  located,  and,  after 
reconnoitring  these  latter  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  waved  his  hand, 
and  presently  some  twenty  or 
thirty  troopers  appeared,  who,  at  a 
word  from  their  commander,  re- 
mained stationary,  whilst  he  gal- 
loped forward. 

"Don  ,  as   I  live!"   cried 

Pedro,  who  had  heen  attentively 
ohserving  him.  "  I  should  know 
his  form  and  igallant  hearing  any- 
where. We  shall  hear  tidings  of 
the  war  now." 

Seiior  Minez,  who  had  once 
before  met  the  Don,  prepared  to 
receive  him  with  courtesy,  and 
when  the  latter  had  ridden  up 
sufficiently  near  to  perceive  there 
were  ladies  of  the  party,  he  grace- 
fully doffed  his  plumed  hat  to  his 
eaddle  bow,  and,  saluting  the 
senor,  whom  he  also  recognized, 
Daid,  with  a  smile, — 

"We  took  you  for  a  party  of 
French  soldiers  bivouacking  on  our 
territory,  and  prepared  to  give  you 
a  warm  reception,  but  little  expected 
to  meet  such  fair  substitutes,  throw- 
ing a  look  of  undisguised  admiration 
at  Beatriz,  and  her  scarcely  less 
beautiful  mother. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  meeting 

the  renowned  Don  and  his 

brave  followers,"  said  Senor  Mi- 
nez,  presenting  him  to  the  other 
members  of  the  party,  and  cordially 
pressing  him  and  his  men  to  share 
their  repast. 

"  Gladly  will  we  do  so,"  readily 
assented  the  Don,  beckoning  his 
troopers  to  approach ;  then,  dis- 
mounting from  his  coal-black 
charger,  and  giving  the  reins  to 
one  of  them,  he  seated  himself 
near  the  fair  Beatriz,  who  gave  him 
a  smile  of  yrelcome.  "  It  is  not 
^  often  w€l  enjoy  a  meal,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  especially  in  such 
gentle  society.  My  poor  fellows 
are  accustomed  to  hard  fare,  and 
have  ridden  far  to-day,  Don  Fer- 


nando, so  your  hospitality  is  the 
more  acceptable.'* 

"  And  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
offer  it  to  our  brave  defenders," 
said  Beatriz. 

^  "  The  senorita*s  wish  is  also 
gratified,'*  added  young  Quinton. 
"  She  ardently  desired  to  see  the 

celebrated  Don  ,  and  lo !  he 

*  appears,  as  though  conjured  up  by 
the  wand  of  a  magician.*' 

"  It  needed  but  a  softer  spell  to 
do  your  bidding,  fair  lady,"  replied 
the  Don  ;  "  and  now  that  we  have 
met,  tell  me  whither  you  are  bound. 
Perchance  I  may  be  able  to  escort 
you  part  of  the  way." 

Senor  Minez  then  proceeded  to 
inform  him  of  tlieir  plans,  and  asked 
his  advice  about  the  best  route  for 
them  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  a 
meeting  with  the  enemy. 

The  Don  was  of  opinion  they 
might  continue  their  present  road, 
which  was  free  from  danger. 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  and  my 
men  will  accompany  you  to  the 
next  town,  where,  I  conclude,  you 
purpose  passing  the  night." 

"Thanks  for  your  courteous  offer, 
Senor  Don,  which  we  most  gladly 
accept,"  responded  Don  Fernando. 

"  And  I,"  added  his  wife,  laugh- 
ing, "  who  belong  to  the  timid 
order,  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  for  this  gallant  pro- 
posal." 

"  Though  it  is  to  be  feared,**  in- 
terrupted the  guerilla  chief,  "  I 
should  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
prevent  such  fair  prizes  from  being 
carried  off  by  the  French  (should 
we  meet  them),  as  they  have  ever 
been  noted  admirers  of  beauty.'* 

Both  ladies,  as  in  duty  bound, 
bowed  their  graceful  acknowledg- 
ments of  this  compliment. 

"  And  now,  although  'tis  a  rough 
theme  for  ladies'  ears,  pray  tell  us 
of  the  war,  and  how  it  progresses, 
senor,"  asked  Quinton,  address- 
ing Don ,  "for  no  tidings  have 

reached  us  for  weeks,  and  we  are 
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ignorant  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  interval." 

*'  The  allied  army  is  gaining 
ground  daily,'*  he  replied.  **  Wher- 
•ever  your  great  general  commands, 
victory  is  sure  to  crown  his  efforts. 
You  are,  I  conclude,  a  British 
officer?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  on  my 
way  to  join  my  regiment;"  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  inform  the 
Spaniard  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Minezes,  a 
debt  which  he  felt  could  never  be 
sufficiently  repaid  by  him. 

Don  —  listened  with  interest 
to  his  narrative,  and  by  this  time 
the  servants  had  spread  the  repast 
upon  the  green  sward,  to  which  our 
travellers  did  full  justice.  There 
was  ample  food  for  so  large  a 
company,  and  wine-skins,  filled 
with  choice  vintages,  were  not 
lacking  to  enliven  the  meal. 

"  My  poor  fellows  will  think 
themselves  in  luck  to-day,"  said 
the  chief ;  "  it  is  not  often  our 
commissariat  is  so  well  supplied, 
unless  we  chance  upon  some  stray 
convoy  of  provisions  on  its  way  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  which,  I  promise 
you,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
paying  toll ;  but  we  never  rob  the 
peasants,  who  do  their  best  to  help 
us  out  of  the  little  that  is  left 
them." 

**  You  must  find  it  hard  work  to 
keep  the  field  under  such  circum- 
stances," said  young  Quinton. 

*^  We  do,  indeed  ;  but  the  cause 
is  a  holy  one,  and  demands  our  best 
energies,"  answered  the  Spaniard, 
his  handsome  face  glowing  with 
pride  and  excitement. 

He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  noble  presence,  and  com- 
manding stature,  and  well  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  the  leader  of  those 
patriot  bands  who  had  ranged 
themselves  under  his  banner,  and, 
fired  by  his  enthusiastic  valour, 
bad  performed  deeds  which  contri- 
buted more  than  even  the  support 


of  the  British  troops  to  fan  the  flame 
of  sluggish  patriotism,  oppressed, 
and  almost  crushed  out  in  the 
Spanish  breast. 

At  length  our  travellers,  having 
concluded  their  repast,  prepared  to 
continue  their  journey.  The  mules 
were  reloaded,  and  the  ladies  atf- 
sisted  to  mount  by  their  attentive 

cavaliers.    Don  rode  by  the 

side  of  Beatriz,  whose  mule  he  ever 
and  anon  guided  at  the  most  diffi- 
cult portions  of  the  road,  beguiling 
the  time  with  gay  discourse  and 
anecdote,  in  which  the  English- 
man likewise  bore  his  part.  To- 
wards evening  the  small  town 
where  they  were  to  pass  the  night 
was  reached,  and  the  Spanish  leader 
took  leave  of  them,  his  presence 
being  required  elsewhere.  With 
many  expressions  of  mutual  re- 
gard, good  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  country,  and  hopes  of  meet- 
ing again,  they  parted.  The  brave 
guerilla,  bearing  imprinted  on  his 
memory  the  beautiful  image  of  the 
fair  Beatriz,  which  often  recurred 
to  him,  even  amidst  those  scenes 
of  carnage  and  warfare  he  was  so 
frequently  engaged  in. 

When  our  party  reached  the 
osteriay  they  found  it  occupied  by 
farmers  and  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  country,  who  had 
flocked  to  a  fair  that  was  being 
held  in  the  little  town,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  a  room  could  be 
procured  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  ladies  and  nurse;  whilst 
the  senor,  young  Quinton,  and 
the  servants,  had  to  make  shift  as 
they  best  could  in  the  matter  of 
couches,  Spanish  inns  of  that 
period  not  being  remarkable  for 
either  comfort  or  cleanliness.  After 
supper,  the  whole  party  beinff 
fatigued  by  their  long  ride,  retirea 
to  rest. 

After  breakfast  next  morning, 
the  party  again  set  out,  having 
a  long  day's  journey  before  them. 
Quinton  was  to  take  leave  of  his 
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kind  hosU  io  the  course  of  it,  as 
their  roads  lay  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Silently  and  sadly  he  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  youn}^  girl,  from 
whom  he  felt  it  would  be  im- 
poiisible  to  part  with  indifference ; 
the  interest  she  and  her  parents 
had  taken  in,  and  the  devotion 
they  had  shown  him.  could  not 
easily  be  forgotten,  whilst  Beatrix 
had  likewise  her  own  reasons  for 
feeling  the  approaching  separation. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
the  guide,  to  whom  his  mother 
Maria  Quartez  had  giren  parting 
directions,  approached,  and  in- 
formed them  the  Sefior  Inglez 
must  ride  fast  if  he  expected  to 
reach  a  halting  place  for  the  night. 
Willi  fer>*ent  and  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  towards  his  noble 
hosts,  Henr>'  Quinton  took  leave 
of  them,  tenderly  pressing  Beatrix's 
liitlo  hand,  and  imprinting  a  kiss 
upon  it.  he  turned  sorrowfully  away, 
whilst  she,  striving  to  appc^ar  com- 
posed, hade  the  saints  guard  and 
protect  him.  Courteously  waving 
his  Clip  until  a  l><*ntl  in  the  road 
hid  the*  Spaniards  from  his  sight, 
our  hero  Uicn  rode  on  at  a  brisk 
pace  for  some  miles  accompanied 
by  Pedro. 

'  They  slept  or  rather  on  Quinton*8 
part  essayed  to  sleep,  that  night 
at  tlie  same  sort  of  itin  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  rode  forward  early 
next  day,  hoping  to  reach  the 
British  camp  ere  sundown,  which 
they  were  fortunately  enabled  to 
accomplish,  having  journeyed  with- 
out coming  across  any  struggling 
party  of  the  enemy.  Our  hero 
received^  a  warm  welcome  from  his 
colonel  and  brother  officers,  who 
weiv  rejoiced  to  see  him  as  it  were 
risen  from  the  dead. 

ili^   first   iuquirt  had  been  for 

letter* ;  none  had,  however,  arrived 

to        great  astonishment,  as  it  vraa 

w  nun|;  long  months  since  any 

Di         tidij        had    reached    him. 

I         /  to  his  t«Dt  on  the 


plea  of  fatigae,  ha  wrote  letters  to 
his  brother  and  Ellen  Irwell.  de- 
scribing all  that  had  happened,  and 
entreating  for  a  reply,  whilst  his 
servant,  to  whose  tender  mercies 
Pedro  had  been  consigned,  and 
whose  joy  on  again  beholding  his 
beloved  yoimg  master,  was  un- 
bounded, also  indited  in  his  own 
fashion  an  epistle  to  his  sweet- 
heart in  tlie  town  of  £ ,  and 

which  very  production  was  des- 
tined  to  lead  to  fatal  results,  as 
these  despatches  (unfortunately  as 
it  turned  out  in  this  instance) 
reached  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  written  ;  Pedro,  who 
cotUd  speak  a  little  English,  having 
given  tlie  servant  an  account  of 
how  his  master  had  been  cared 
for  by  the  Minex  family,  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  tlie  young 
senorita,  and  she  of  him,  and  re- 
port said  they  were  to  be  married 
when  the  war  was  over.  All  tliis 
was,  of  course,  detailed  in  John*s 
letter. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  minutely 
into  succeeding  events,  leaving  de- 
scriptions of  battles  to  more  ablr 
historians  than  myself.  Suffiec  it 
to  say.  that  our  hero  bore  himself 
bravely  in  all  the  engagements  in 
which  his  regiment  took  part,  ob- 
tained his  companv,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  highlv,  that  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  iiearer  of 
despatches,  in  which  his  name  vraa 
favourably  mentioned,  to  England, 
whither  we  shall  leave  him  pursuing 
his  way.  and  return  to  our  heroine 
whom  we  have  left  too  long  in  the 
background. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WmuT  joung  Quintoo  was  thus 
gaining  latirela  in  Spain,  poor  EUan 
IrweU  endured  much  anguish  of 
mind  respectinff  him.  in  addilioQ  to 
bar  home  trooUea,  far  bar  iMhcr 
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continued  his  importunities  on  the 
subject  of  Walter's  attachment  to 
her;  and  though  the  latter  was  him- 
self silent,  his  devotion  was  only  too 
evident  to  the  young  girl.  During 
this  long  period  of  suspense,  she 
strove  to  waive  the  question  with 
her  father,  but  in  vain ;  he  was 
becoming  every  day  more  stem  and 
morose,  even  his  wife  felt  afraid  to 
reason  with  him,  and  she,  was,  be- 
sides, ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his 
change  of  conduct,  consequently 
this  once  happy  home  had  become 
cheerless  and  melancholy. 

One  day  Mr.  Irwell  requested 
Ellen's  presence  in  his  study,  and 
thus  addressed .  her.  **  My  child, 
since  you  will  not  accede  to  my 
wishes,  which  are  surely  not  un- 
reasonable ones,  as  regards  Walter 
Quinton's  paying  his  addresses  to 
you,  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  I  bad 
hoped  to  have  been  spared ;  but  the 
truth  is,  my  affairs  have  become  so 
inextricably  involved,  owing  to 
speculations  into  which  I  was  led, 
that  unless  you  will  consent  to 
what  I  am  about  to  propose,  my 
good  name  will  be  lost  in  this  town 
where  it  has  been  so  long  respected 
and  honoured.*'  He  paused  for  a 
reply,  and  Ellen  said, — 

''  Tell  me,  dearest  father,  in  what 
way  I  can  aid  you,  and,  if  possible, 
I  will  do  it." 

'*  I  have  confided  my  position  to 
Walter  Quinton,"  he  replied,  "and 
he  has  generously  offered  to  assist 
me,  but  unless  he  were  to  become 
my  son-in-law,  I  could  not  think  of 
accepting  help  at  his  hands." 

"  Has  he  made  this  a  condition?" 
quickly  interrupted  Ellen. 

**  On  the  contrary,"  answered  her 
father,  "  he  nobly  refused  to  make 
your  hand  the  price  of  his  assistance'; 
but  I  will  never  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice  on  his  part  without  a  cor* 
responding  one  on  mine,  and,  there- 
fore, I  now  appeal  to  you,  my  best 
loved  child,  to  save  my  name  from 


dishonour ;  surely  you  will  not  re- 
fuse a  parent  who  has  always  striven 
to  render  your  life  happy  ?  " 

Ellen  replied  in  a  voice  choked 
with  sobs,  "I  would  do  anything 
for  you,  my  dear  father,  but,  oh! 
spare  me  this  trial,  or  at  least  give 
me  time ;  I  cannot  yet  accede  to 
it,  you  do  not  know  how  miserable 
it  will  make  me;  my  mother  and 
I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  ai)y 
privation  for  your  sake,  and  surely 
something  might  be  done  to  ex- 
tricate you  from  these  embarass- 
ments.'** 

"You  speak  like  a  foolish  girl, 
ignorant  of  business  matters.  I 
have  told  you  of  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  me,  and  you  refuse  to 
grant  my  prayer.  If  in  two  months 
from  this  date  I  am  not  prepared 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  meet 
my  engagements,  I  shall  be  ruined, 
and  you,  my  child,  might  have 
saved  me." 

At  this  appeal  Ellen  burst  into 
tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  father,  promised  that  if  by  that 
period  no  other  means  could  be 
found  to  save  him,  she  would  strive 
to  do  as  her  parent  wished. 

"And  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  it,"  he  said;  "Walter  loves 
you  devotedly,  and  as  you  are  not 
attached  to  any  one  else  apparently, 
the  sacrifice  cannot  be  so  great  after 
all."  Thus  coolly  dismissing  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  happiness  of  his 
daughters  whole  future  life  was 
involved ! 

Poor  Ellen,  after  entreating  her 
father  not  to  inform  Walter  for  the 
present  of  her  conditional  acquies- 
cence, and  also  requesting  to  be 
spared  all  discussions  respecting  it, 
retired  from  the  room  overwhelmed 
with  anguish  and  despair.  She 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  in  her 
bed-chamber,  praying  to  be  delivered 
from  such  m  ry,  i  was  thus 
found  by      r  1  ,  who  «     iea- 

voar<     1       !  i     ds 
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Unfortunately,  the  Utter  could  not 
confide  in  her  fon<l  parent — pride 
forbade  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
love  whicli  nhe  was  not  sure  of 
being  reciprocated,  though  had 
young  (jiiinlon  bound  her  by  any 
promise,  the  tenacity  of  her  affec- 
tion was  HO  great,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  her  to  break  it.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  all  this  time, 
that  her  lover  lay  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  though  his  brother  wrote 
to  head-quarters  for  intelligence, 
yet,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  being  re- 
turned **  missing,"  no  tidings  could 
be  obtained  regarding  him. 

Mrs.  Irwell  could  hardly  under- 
stand Ellen  8  repugnance  to  a  mar- 
riage witli  Walter  Quinton,  whose 
society  ^he  had  always  seemed  to 
like,  and  he  was  certainly  worthy 
of  the  love  of  any  woman.  Hi^ 
noble  nature  would  hav«  recoiled 
from  forcing  the  young  girl  to  l>ear 
his  name ;  hut  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  taking  place  at  the  Irwells. 
for  Kllcn  always  greeted  him  kindly, 
and  her  partem s  with  affection,  so 
that  he  was  li»d  to  hope  the  former 
might  at  Ifngth  loam  to  love  him. 

The  two  months  of  probation 
were  rapidly  passing  away,  and  our 
heroine  was  looking  forwanl  witli 
dread  to  the  fatal  moment  which 
mu^t  decide  hrr  futun*  lot.  when 
one  numiing  the  postman  brought 
her  a  letter  in  the  young  soltlior's 
well  known  handwriting,  rtlrring 
a  fer^'cnt  ejaculation  of  thankfulness 
she  tore  it  open,  and  Uiere  learned 
all  that  had  befallen  our  hero. 

A  pan^  *ieemed  to  seiz»*  her  at 
the  mention  of  Ik^atriz's  name,  as 
though  it  were  destined  to  work  her 
woe :  she  essavetl  to  shake  off  Uie 
uneasy  ft'«ling.  but  in  vain,  it  would 
Still  recur  to  menu>n\  nevertheless 
the  expre«sion<4  of  affection  con- 
tained in  the  missive  might  have 
reaASured  her.  had  she  allowed  lier- 
self  to  dwell  on  them.  Her  parents 
re  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  Henry 

lintons    safety,    and     presently 


Walter  came  in  to  share  the  general 
jov.  and  communicate  tlie  contents 
of^  his  letter. 

••  He  will.  1  hope,  get  leave  of 
absence,*'  said  tliis  affectionate  bro- 
ther.  and  we  shall  have  him  home 
amongst  us  once  more.  Are  you 
not  glad,  dear  Ellen,  of  this  good 
news  ?  " 

"  Most  truly  so,'*  she  replied. 
**  but  in  his  letter  to  me  he  does  not 
speak  of  coming  to  England.'* 

**  Oh !  but  he  will  nee«l  rest  after 
being  so  fearfully  wounde<i.  there- 
fore I  shall  write  and  beg  of  him  to 
return."  said  Walter,  "and  now, 
dearest,  will  you  not  ride  out  with 
me  this  happy  day.  it  is  long  since 
you  have  so  favoured  me  ?  ** 

••  If  you  wish  it,"  reluctantly  re. 
plied  the  young  girl,  who  would 
much  have  prefrrreil  being  left  to 
her  own  reflections,  but  did  not 
dare  to  refuse  Walter  in  her  father's 
presence. 

She  came  down. looking  charming, 
notwithstanding  recent  sadness,  in 
her  pretty  and  becoming  ritling 
dress,  her  beaver  hat  turned  back, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  plume,  and 
her  whole  face  beaming  with  un- 
wonted excitement.  For  the  mo- 
ment all  her  troubles  were  forgotten, 
she  only  thought  of  Henry's  safety. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  the  young 
man  looked  on  her  with  increased 
love  and  admiration.  Mr.  Irwell 
saw  them  depart  with  satisfaction, 
he  trusted  tliat  his  daughter  was 
beginning  to  accustom  herself  to  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  with  Walter :  in 
fact,  she  must  soon  come  to  a  de- 
cision, as  his  monetary  affairs  were 
pressing  him  hard. 

The  two  young  people  enjoyed 
their  ride  much,  both  were  in  high 
spirits,  an  unusual  occurrence  of 
late,  and  Ellen  listened  with  interest 
to  her  companion's  plans  respecting 
his  brother,  and  the  fi*tes  that  were 
to  be  given  in  his  honour. 

'*  We  shall  invite  all  the  eounty 
to  a  grand  house-wanning  al  Ibo 
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old  Abbej,  and  you  sball  be  queen 
of  tbe  revels,  fair  lady,'*  said  he. 

Ellen,  feeling  she  was  treading 
on  dangerous  ground,  strove  to  turn 
the  conversation  by  proposing  a 
gallop  over  the  downs,  to  which 
her  lover  willingly  acceded,  and  they 
started,  the  smooth  turf  and  breezy 
air  exciting  the  horses  to  their  ut- 
most speed,  when  suddenly  Walter 
exclaimed,  ''Have  a  care,  Ellen, 
your  mare  has  got  the  bit  in  her 
teeth."  The  warning  came  too  late 
—in  one  instant  the  animal  had 
dashed  furiously  ahead,  quite  be- 
yond her  rider's  control.  Young 
Quinton  dared  not  follow,  he  knew 
there  was  a  quarry  at  some  distance, 
towards  which,  if  the  mare  galloped 
at  that  rate,  his  love  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces. 

There  was  a  short  cut,  however, 
which  he  might  take  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  animal  before  reaching  this 
dangerous  spot.  In  indescribable 
agony  of  mind  he  rode  ofif,  whilst 
Ellen,  striving  with  all  her  strength 
to  arrest  her  steed's  mad  career, 
still  kept  her  seat.  Soon  the  quarry 
came  in  sight — she  felt  that  all  was 
over  for  her  in  this  world,  and 
closed  her  eyes  just  as  the  brink 
was  reached,  when  suddenly  a  strong 
arm  was  thrown  around  her,  the 
rein  forcibly  grasped,  and  Ellen 
was  dragged  in  a  fainting  condition 
from  the  saddle.  Her  fair  head 
sank  on  Walter's  shoulder ;  he  bore 
her  to  a  bank,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  her ;  soon  a  slight  tinge  of 
colour  returned  to  her  cheeks.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  his  encircling 
arms,  but  he  would  not  suffer  her 
to  stir  until  her  strength  was  fully 
restored,  all  the  while  lavishing  the 
most  tender  epithets  upon  Ellen, 
who,  utterly  incapable  of  speech, 
allowed  him  to  go  on  unchecked. 

When  able  at  last  to  express  her 
gratitude  for  the  preservation  of 
her  life,  she  implored  Walter  to 
take  her  home  at  once,  as  she  was 


quite  equal  to  the  ride.  He  placed 
her  gently  leanuig  against  the  bank, 
caught  the  mare  which,  frightened 
by  her  mad  gallop,  had  remained 
quietly  grazing  near  at  hand,  and 
lifting  his  love  to  the  saddle,  he 
then  mounted  his  own  horse,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  companion's 
rein  as  they  rode  home  slowly  and 
silently,  the  hearts  of  both  being 
too  full  for  utterance.  Mr.  Irwell, 
who  met  them  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  was  shocked  at  sight  of  his 
daughter's  still  colourless  cheeks, 
but  more  so  when  he  learned  the 
cause,  and  the  peril  from  which  she 
had  almost  by  a  miracle  escaped. 

'*  How  QATi  I  ever  repay  such  a 
debt  ?  "  said  he  to  Walter. 

**  Ellen  herself  could  reward  me," 
replied  he,  *'  but  I  would  not  urge 
such  a  plea,  the  boon  of  saving  so 
precious  a  life  is  enough  for  me." 

**  Surely  she  cannot  refuse  yoa 
now,"  said  her  father,  whilst  his 
daughter  retreated  to  her  oym 
chamber,  whither  Mrs.  Irwell  soon 
followed,  anxious  to  learn  all  the 
particulars  of  their  disastrous  ride, 
and  offering  devout  thanks  to  Pro- 
vidence for  the  safety  of  her  child, 
who,  being  quite  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  the  emotions  of  the 
day,  she  prevailed  upon  to  lie  down 
and  try  to  obtain  some  repose. 
Ellen  gladly  followed  this  advice ; 
and  her  mother  closing  the  curtains 
to  darken  the  room,  left  her  to  seek 
the  rest  she  so  much  needed. 

Awaking  after  two  or  three  hours* 
sleep,  she  found  it  was  late,  and 
ringing  hastily  for  her  maid,  pre- 
pared to  dress  fur  supper,  which 
was  an  accustomed  meal  in  those 
days.  The  servant  entered  the  room 
in  great  excitement. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news, 
miss?"  said  she. 

*'What  news?"  asked  her  mis« 
tress. 

"  Why,  that  master  Henry  is 
going  to  be  married  to  a  very  rich 
Spanish  lady  who  saved  his  life 
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bis  servant  John  has  written  to  his 
sweetheart  Mary  Collins,  telling  her 
all  about  it,  and  she  showed  me 
tlie  letter. ' 

The  girl  looked  suddenly  at  her 
mistress,  and  exclaimed, — **  La ! 
mitis.  how  white  you  have  gone, 
what  is  tlie  matter?"  as  Ellen 
sank  fainting  on  the  sofa. 

The  terrified  maid  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwell, 
ibllowed  bj  tlie  servants,  entered 
the  room,  and  after  applying  tlie 
usual  restoratives,  were  thankful  to 
see  tlieir  patient  revive.  When 
able  to  b|>eak,  she  begged  to  be  left 
alune,  but  her  mother  would  not 
leave  her,  and  after  placing  her  in 
bed.  detonnined  to  watch  by  her 
couch  all  night. 

The  poor  girl  tossed  unea«iily 
from  hide  to  side,  her  mind  dis- 
tracted by  tlie  tidings  bhe  had 
heard,  and  the  truth  of  which  she 
could  not  doubt.  Henrys  un- 
accountable bilence  for  so  lung  a 
period,  even  the  letter  she  had  tiiat 
day  rcceivctl  from  him,  and  which 
now  appeared  to  her  distorted 
imagination  so  coMly  written,  all 
cou»pirvd  to  )>lant  the  demons  of 
jealousy  and  dihtru?»t  in  her  breast ! 
The  cunllict  which  ra^eil  witliin  her 
was  uncontrollable — the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  betrayed  afl'ection,  which 
only  tliose  who  have  themselves 
experienced  it,  can  comprehend. 
Finally  pride  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  >he  resohed,  come  what  might, 
to  accede  to  her  father's  wishes. 
At  length  a  fitful  sluuiU*r  visited 
her  wiurv  evelids,  whilst  her 
anxious  part* nt  continued  to  watch 
by  tlie  bodbiile  wholly  uncon5Cious 
of  tlie  direful  calamity  which  had 
befallen  Iut  unhappy  child. 

When  th«*  latter  awoke  to  tlie 
full  >en!ie  df  her  misery,  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  for  Mrs. 
Irwell  would  no:  allow  her  to  be 
disturU'd.  but  KUen  was  now  de- 
sirouH  to  ii»e,  having  a  f«veri»h 
loj  k»     settle     her     fate    at 


once.  Dressing  bertalf  haatily.  she 
knocked  at  her  father's  door;  he 
bade  her  enter,  wheu  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arma,  amidst  tears  and 
sobs,  she  promised,  if  Walter  Quin- 
ton  was  still  eager  to  obtain  her 
hand,  that  she  would  grant  his 
request 

**  Of  course,**  said  her  father  **  be 
is,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart,  and  you  will,  in  truth,  be 
conferring  a  boon  upon  him.  He 
is  now  ill  the  house,  having  ridden 
over  early  to  inquire  for  his  beloved. 
1  will  send  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self." 

**  Oh !  not  yet,  I  entreat  my  dear 
father.**  cried  Ellen,  **give  me  but 
this  day  and  1  will  see  him  to- 
morrow." 

**  As  you  will,**  replied  her  parent, 
**  but  let  me  at  least  inform  him  of 
your  decision — it  will  render  htm 
so  happy.** 

**  If  you  like.*'  she  answered 
wearily,  as  though  the  effort  she 
had  just  made  had  completely  ex- 
hauiited  her  strength. 

*'  Then  you  had  better  rest  to 
day.  after  all  you  have  imdergone, 
my  darling  child.**  said  her  father, 
tenderly  embracing  her.  He  wisely 
a&ked  no  quentions.  attributing  to 
gratitude  this  sudden  change  in  her 
sentiments. 

Ellen  passed  the  day  in  an  in- 
describable conflict  of  passion  and 
regret.  The  fiat  had  now  gone 
fortli.  and  she  could  not  retract- 
by  her  own  deed  she  had  cut  her* 
self  o([  from  all  hope,  her  father 
would  never  pennit  her  to  break 
her  word,  nor  could  she  thus  play 
fast  and  loose  with  her  lover.  Be- 
sides, he  had  just  saved  her  from 
a  fearful  deatli,  and  was  moreover 
devotedly  attached  to  her.  Had 
she  been  too  precipitate  ?  otiglit  she 
not  to  have  waited  for  confirmation 
of  the  newt  coi.tained  in  the  ser- 
vant's letter?  suvh  |>eiiple  were  ever 
too  apt  u\  exagi*erate  matteni.  All 
the»c     (|Uestions     passed     llipidlj 
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through  her  mind,  leaving  doubt, 
confusion,  and  misery  therein. 
There  was  no  human  being  of 
whom  she  could  ask  counsel  or 
consolation  in  her  trouble,  but  she 
sought  it  at  last  where  it  can  alone 
be  found,  and  arose  from  her  knees 
comforted  and  refreshed  by  the 
effort. 

Mr.  Irwell  in  the  meantime  in- 
formed the  enraptured  Walter  of 
his  daughter's  decision,  which 
caused  much  joy  to  both  her  pa- 
rents, by  whom  the  young  man  was 
loved  as  a  son.  Business  arrange- 
ments occupied  the  two  gentlemen 
for  the  remainder  of  the'  day,  and 
they  separated,  the  young  lover 
promising  to  come  early  on  the 
morrow  to  enjoy  the  wished-for 
interview  with  his  beloved.  Walter 
Quinton  kept  his  promise,  reaching 
his  future  father-in-law*s  mansion 
long  ere  our  heroine  had  left  her 
room.  When  at  length  she  entered 
the  library',  where  he  was  awaiting 
her,  she  looked  like  a  pale  lily 
crushed  by  the  pitiless  storms  of 
adversity. 

*'  My  own  darling,  am  I  at  last 
permitted  to  call  you  mine?"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  advancing 
to  meet,  and  encircling  her  in  his 
arms,  '*  how  can  I  ever  be  grateful 
enough  for  so  precious  a  boon  ?  '* 

'*  It  is  I  who  am  indebted  to  you, 
dear  Walter,  for  saving  my  life,** 
she  answered  faintly,  whilst  he  led 
her  to  the  sofa,  and  there  fondly 
pressing  her  to  his  heart,  poured 
forth  in  love's  own  eloquent  language 
the  passion  tlmt  enthralled  him, 
looking  the  while  so  noble  and 
handsome,  that  bad  not  £llen's 
heart  been  given  to  another,  and 
that  other  equally  deserving,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  she  could  have 
resisted  him.  As  it  was,  the  young 
girl  was  touched  to  tears  by  the 
glowing  earnestness  and  truthful- 
ness of  his  appeal.  She  longed  to 
tell  him  the  sad  conflict  raging  in 
her  breast,   but  pride   forbade   it. 


She  essayed  to  respond  to  her 
lover*s  ardour,  but  the  arrow  of  the 
mischievous  god  had  not  wounded 
her  on  his  behalf,  and  the  effort 
was  vain. 

"Love,**  as  I  once  heard  re- 
marked, "must  be  felt  to  be  de- 
scribed,'* and  must  likewise  be 
shared,  otherwise  only  its  pale 
phantom  remains. 

With  the  blind  infatuation  that 
possessed  him,  Walter  saw  nothing 
of  all  this,  merely  attributing  to 
fatigue  and  recent  emotion  the 
languor  that  seemed  to  oppress  his 
betrothed,  and  when  after  pleading 
earnestly  that  an  early  day  might 
be  fixed  for  their  union,  urging 
their  intimacy  of  so  many  years, 
and  the  long  probation  he  had 
undergone,  she-  yielded  the  point, 
as  though  to  have  disputed  it  would- 
have  been  too  great  a  task.  It 
seemed  in  the  then  feverish  excite- 
ment of  her  mind,  as  regarded  this 
marriage,  that  "an  it  were  done, 
*t'were  well  it  were  done  quickly.** 
Like  some  patient  upon  whom  the 
surgeon's  verdict,  namely,  the  doom 
of  the  knife  has  gone  forth,  who 
longs  for,  yet  dreads,  the  fatal 
moment,  so  felt  our  heroine  when 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  her- 
self. 

Walter,  of  course,  had  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwell's 
consent  to  this  proposal.  There 
was  no  need  for  delay  beyond  that 
required  by  legal  arrangments,  and 
her  father  s  monetary  troubles  being 
very  urgent,  he  was  not  likely  to 
waste  time.  We  pass  over  all  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage.  If  any- 
thing  could  have  consoled  Ellen 
for  the  sacrifice  she  had  made,  it 
would  have  been  the  unwonted  look 
of  contentment  and  peace  upon 
her  father's  face  as  he  placed  his 
best  loved  child  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  bear  her  from  the 
home  of  her  youth,  beside  one  who 
was  well  fitted  to  be  her  guide 
and  comforter  through  life's  weary 
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pilgrimage.  Bj  a  strong  exertion 
of  determinmtion  she  had  gone 
through  the  daj*8  proeeedings, 
as  onij  her  sex  can  on  occasions 
when  such  an  effort  is  necessary, 
and  even  controlled  her  emotions 
when  receiving  her  sisters*  tender 
congratulations,  and  loving  farewell 
kisses,  hut  fairly  broke  down  on 
parting  with  her  father  and  motlier ; 
and  such  a  passion  of  tears  over- 
came her  on  driving  off.  that  her 
husband  was  alarmed,  and  strove  to 
calm  her  agitation,  attributing  it 
to  nattural  grief  on  separating  from 
such  indulgent  parents.  He  suc- 
ceeded after  a  time,  and  she  became 
more  tranquil,  trying;  to  respond  to 
his  tender  words  and  caresses. 

The  young  couple  were  to 
make  a  tour  through  Wales  before 
settling  down  at  Abbey  Court,  which 
Walter  was  having  prepared  for  tlie 
advent  of  his  bride  ;  but  utter  s|>end- 
ing  two  or  thre«  weeks  travelling 
abotU  from  one  point  uf  interest  to 
another,  Ellen  finding  no  rest  or 
•njoyment  anywhere,  beg^d  Uy  re- 
turn  home,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
her  duties  and  occupations  there 
would  so  engross  her  tliat  she 
would  have  no  time  to  tliink  of 
what  it  was  now  a  crime  on  her 
part  even  to  dream  of.  Her  hus- 
band wrote  home  at  once,  ap- 
pointing the  day  on  which  tliey 
were  to  arrive,  when  ^reiit  rrjoicini* 
on  the  estate,  a  dinner  to  the 
tenantry  and  labourers,  bonfires, 
and  all  tlie  usual  festivities  would 
take  plure  in  honour  of  their  land- 
lord's  marriage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Whilst  these  events  were  taking 
place  in  Ihh  native  land,  Henry 
Quinton  ^%^,  as  I  said  Wfore, 
gaining:  golden  meed  of  praise 
abroad ;   and    (hough   \i\^    brother 


had  written  variotia  letters  inform- 
ing him  of  them  all,  yet  these  had 
never  reached  their  destination, 
consequently  he  was  ignorant  of 
Ellen's  marriage,  and  owin^  to- 
many  delays  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  journey,  and  contrary  windii 

Ereventing  the  transport  in  which 
e  was  to  sail  leaving  tlie  port  of 
Lisbon,  some  months  had  elapsed 
since  Ellen  became  a  wife. 

One  rooming  Mrs.  Quinton  wai» 
reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  her  father's  house,  whither 
she  and  her  husband  had  come  ta 
spend  a  few  days,  listlessly  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  which 
failed  to  interest  her.  Walter  had 
gone  out  with  Mr.  Irwell,  and  her 
mother  was  busy  attending  to  house- 
hold cares,  when  suddenly  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  well-remembered 
footstep  sounded  in  her  ears.  She 
looked  up.  a  faint  cry  esca|ied  her 
lips—**  Henry,**  was  all  she  could 
utter  —  Quinton,  for  it  was  indeed 
our  hero,  rushed  forwanl.  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so, — 

**  .At  length,  my  best  lieloved,  I 
can  claim  you  as  my  own.  How 
I  have  longed  for  this  bliaaful 
moment** 

**  Cffood  heavens !  Do  you  not 
know  ?  have  you  not  heard  ?  '*  Csinily 
ejaculated  Ellen. 

**  Heard  what?"  he  cried.**  1  know 
notlting,  and  have  but  just  landed 
in  England.     What  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

**Tkiat  I  am  now  the  wife  of 
another,  and  tliat  i>ther  Walter!  ** 

**  My  brothc  r !  '*  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  with  a  cry  of  agonj 
that  seemed  to  rend  his  very  heart- 
strings. **  How  could  you  act  S4> 
falsely  towards  one  of  whose  alfee- 
tion  you  must  have  been  fully  con- 
scious.*' 

What  could  poor  Ellen  say? 

Mutual  explanations  followed,  and 
then  both  lovers  thoroughly  realtaed 
the  misery  of  their  po^ition.  The 
fatal   error   our  heroine  had   com* 
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mitted,  in  crediting  the  report  of 
Henry's  engagement  to  the  heauliful 
Spaniard,  would  be  the  cause,  alas  ! 
of  life-long  sorrow  to  both,  and 
now  what  remained  ?  for,  with  the 
high  sense  of  honour  and  principle 
80  firmly  rooted  in  their  hearts, 
this  love  must  be  cinished  out,  and 
trampled  under  foot.  In  the  words 
of  that  most  touching  ballad,  <*  They 
took  but  ane  kiss,  and  they  tore 
theirsels  awa.**  Gertes  Ellen 
could  have  also  added,  *'  I  wish 
that  I  were  dead,  but  I*m  nae  like 
to  dee.*' 

The  hope  that  &ad  buoyed  up  the 
young  soldier  through  all  the  perils 
and  privations  he  had  undergone, 
was  now  over — the  cup  of  happiness 
for  him  was  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  nought  remained  but  the 
bitter  dregs  of  disappointment 
The  prize  he  had  so  coveted  now 
belonged  to  another,  and  that  other 
his  nearest  and  most  cherished  re- 
lative. Of  what  avail  were  all  the 
laurels  he  had  gained,  when  the 
being  for  whose  dear  sake  they 
had  been  won,  could  no  longer 
share  them  with  him? 

And  were  the  reflections  of  his 
beloved  less  bitter  ?  I  fear  not,  for 
self-reproach  added  to  their  poign- 
ancy. Had  she  been  more  trusting, 
all  might  have  gone  well.  The  fore- 
going scene  occupied  a  briefer  space 
dian  I  have  taken  in  narrating  it, 
and  Mrs.  Irwell  having  been  in- 
formed by  a  servant  of  Henry's 
sudden  arrival,  hastily  entered  the 
room,  giving  him  a  most  affec- 
tionate welcome  as  she  did  so. 
Presently  the  others  followed,  and 
the  meeting  between  the  brothers 
was  equally  warm.  Our  lovers  had 
now  to  endure  the  painful  task  of 
concealing  their  emotion  as  they 
best  might,  and  listening  with 
beating  hearts  to  the  questions, 
cong^tulations,  and  explanations 
that  ensued. 

None  of  those  most  concerned 
happily  observed   them,  being  too 


much  engrossed  by  the  event  of 
the  day. 

"Why,  Henry,"  said  Walter, 
**'  what  has  become  of  your  Spanish 
bride  ?  We  heard  you  were  bring- 
ing home  a  dark-eyed  senorita.  Is 
that  the  case  ?  " 

His  brother  winced  at  this  remark, 
and  replied,  "  he  knew  not  how  the 
report  could  have  originated,  but 
there  were  busy  bodies  everywhere, 
even  in  the  camp  he  supposed." 

"  But  we  were  positively  told  you 
were  going  to  be  married  to  the 
seiiora  Beatriz,"  said  Walter.  '*  Even 
Nellie  believed  it,  did  you  not, 
dearest  ?  "  Thus  appealed  to,  Ellen, 
turning  deadly  pale,  faintly  an- 
swered, '*  that  she  heard  it  was 
true." 

"What  is  the  matter,  love?  you 
do  not  seem  well,"  said  her  attentive 
husband.  *'  The  surprise  of  Henry's 
aiTival  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  quietly 
replied,  her  colour  gradually  re- 
turning. 

"Ellen  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  she  used  to  be  before 
you  went  abroad,  Henry,"  observed 
her  mother,  "  the  least  exertion 
seems  now  too  much  for  her." 

"  She  will  get  better  now  you 
have  come  home,"  delightedly  ex- 
claimed her  unconscious  husband, 
and  "  we  must  have  merry  makings 
in  honour  of  our  hero." 

"  On  no  account."  wearily  cried 
he ;  '*  rest  is  all  I  desire,  if  it  could 
only  be  obtained." 

"  Why,  what  ^has  come  over  you, 
Harry?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Irwell; 
"you  used  to  be  the  life  and  soul 
of  everything;  our  quiet  town  has 
missed  you  terribly." 

"  I  have  grown  older  and  sadder, 
sir,  I  suppose,"  he  replied;  "ex- 
istence seems  now  almost  to  have 
lost  its  chief  charms  for  me." 

"  We  shall  make  you  acknow- 
ledge the  contrary  before  returning 
to  Spain,"  remarked  his  brother, 
who   thus  unwittingly  continued  a 
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conversation,  so  hsrrowing  to  this 
unhappy  wife  and  her  partner  in 
sorrow. 

In  spite  of  all  Henry's  entreaties, 
no  sooner  did  his  arrival  become 
known,  than  he  had  to  submit  to 
all  sorts  of  fetes  and  entertainments, 
when  he  would  gladly  instead  have 
spent  every  moment  of  his  leave 
in  the  dangerous  society  of  his 
beloved. 

The  situation  was  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  both,  as  from  their  near 
relationship,  and  early  intercourse, 
they  were  necessarily  thrown  con- 
tinually together.  Even  Walter, 
unsuspicious  of  evil,  would  often 
ask  hi»  brother  to  accompany  Ellen 
in  her  walks  or  rides,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  refuse,  even  had 
his  own  yearning  to  be  witli  her 
pennitted  him  to  do  so,  and  she 
had  likewise  no  valid  excuse  to 
ofit*r.  nor.  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
wished  for  any  on  these  occasions, 
unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  butli. 

How  apt  are  we  frail  mortals 
to  pluck  the  forbidden  fruit,  even 
though  wo  know  it  leaves  but  the 
taste  of  allies  and  bitterness  be- 
hind. The  love  Ellen  had  striven 
BO  hard  to  subdue,  returned  stronger 
than  ever,  whilst  young  Quinton 
could  not  gaze  upon  that  lovely 
fwcui  and  form,  now  developed  by 
the  full  beauty  of  early  womanhood 
(she  was  but  eighteen y,  witliout  feel- 
ing' tlie  heavy  affliction  which  liad 
iallon  upon  him.  Still,  as  I  said 
before,  both  were  too  honourable 
by  nature  and  education  for  wrong 
thuiit^hts  to  gain  unlimited  sway 
ovor  them. 

Tht*  >oung  soldier's  leave  of 
ab^cnco  wss  waning  to  its  dose; 
notwithst«mdmg  tlie  passion  tluit 
coii!*unied  hmi,  he  had  no  desire 
to  prolong  it,  knowing  that  active 
ser\ioe  wss  better  for  himself,  but 
he  would  now  rejoin  his  regiment 
witiiout  tlie  hope  that  ha«l  httlierto 
been   the  guiding  star  of  his  ex- 


istence. A  sad  and  uneootroUabla 
presentiment  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  it  haunted  him  day  and 
night,  and  seemad  to  foreshadow 
his  future  fata.  Not  only  did  the 
Wiltons  and  Rondals  rally  him 
perpetually,  but  even  Walter  and 
his  friends  complained  that  he  had 
grown  too  solemn  for  them,  for,  by 
a  singular  turn  of  events,  it  was  the 
elder  brother  who  now  appeared 
the  gayest  They  little  guessed 
the  cause,  and  this  was  the  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  afiair. 

One  moniing  Quinton  received 
an  official  despatch,  ordering  him 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  join 
his  regiment  without  delay,  as  a 
transport,  witli  reinforcements,  was 
about  to  sail  for  Lisbon.  The 
whole  family  were  assembled  at 
breakiisst  in  the  Abbey  when  it 
arrived.  On  the  announcement 
of  its  contents,  the  blood  receded 
from  [>oor  Ellen's  fiice,  and  ahe 
tunied  quite  white.  Her  lover 
scarcely  dared  to  look  at  her,  hia 
own  emotion  was  so  great — not  at 
the  prospect  of  battle. — he  longed 
for  its  |>erils,  but  he  well  knew 
the  trial  that  awaited  him  pre- 
viously in  parting  witli  his  beloved. 

And  she !  How  her  heart  sank 
within  her  at  the  prospect,  though 
still  no  disloyal  thought  towards 
her  husband  found  a  resttng-plaee 
there.  This  remark  may  appear 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  With  difficulty  she  essayed 
to  regain  her  composure,  and  hide 
from  other  eyes  the  agoo^  that 
consumed  her,  by  joining  m  the 
conversation  and  ^enenu  resreta 
at  this  communication.  Our  neto 
was  such  a  favourite  with  every 
one,  servants  included,  that  his 
approaching  departure  could  not 
fail  to  cast  a  gloom  over  his  home. 
But  little  time,  however,  could  be 
given  to  sorrow,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate the  wrench  had  to  be  made 
at  once. 

1  must  pass  over  the  sad  final 
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scene,  when  even  Mrs.  Quinton's 
fortitude  utterly  forsook  her,  and 
as  her  brother-in-law  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  in  a  parting  embrace, 
she  gave  way  to  an  ungovernable 
burst  of  tears,  that  was  terrible 
to  witness.  They  were  alone  at 
the  moment,  Walter  having  left 
the  room  for  some  forgotten  gift 
to  his  brother,  whom  he  was  going 
to  see  on  board  the  transport. 
Placing  her  gently  on  a  sofa,  and 
speaking  tender  and  soothing  words, 
the  minds  of  both  being  happily 
even  in  that  moment  of  supreme 
grief  under  the  control  of  higher 
and  holier  influences  than  those 
dictated  by  passion,  he  succeeded 
in  somewhat  calming  her,  but 
hearing  his  brother*s  voice  now 
calling  him  to  come,  and  fearing 
he  would  enter  and  witness  his 
wife's  emotion,  Henry,  once  more 
embracing  and  praying  Heaven  to 
bless  her,  rushed  from  the  room. 

In  tbe  course  of  a  few  days 
Walter  returned  home;  by  this 
time  Mrs.  Quinton  had,  in  a  mea- 
sure, regained  her  composure,  and 
was  enabled  to  greet  her  husband 
tranquilly.  He  told  her  that  Hen- 
ry's  depression  at  parting  was  very 
great,  and  hardly  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  his  prospects  were  good, 
and  himself  young  in  years,  and 
strong  in  frame — if  life  were  spared 
to  him,  he  might  yet  be  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country.  What  could 
be  the  cause  of  his  apparent  hope- 
lessness ?  Mrs.  Quinton  could  have 
solved  the  enigma,  but  light  was 
not  then  to  be  thrown  upon  it. 

After  the  events  just  narrated, 
the  denizens  of  Abbey  Court  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  their  lives. 
Mr.  Quinton  had  been  recently 
appointed  a  magistrate ;  the  duties 
connected  with  this  office,  and 
those  appertaining  to  his  estate, 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  con- 
sequently his  wife  was  left  a  good 
deal  alone  to  brood  over  her  own 
sad   reflections;    and  though  she 


tried  to  occupy  and  interest  herself 
in  her  former  favourite  pursuits, 
yet  they  failed  to  afford  her  any 
diversion.  The  mind,  too,  had  af- 
fected the  body;  she  was  now 
often  indisposed  and  unequal  to 
exertion. 

The  watchful  eyes  of  her  mother 
at  length  observed  this  change,  for 
Mi*s.  Quinton  never  complained  of 
any  ailment,  and  she  spoke  on  the 
subject  to  her  son-in-law,  who  at 
once  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
doctor  should  be  consulted.  The 
latter  s  prescription  was  the  usual 
one,  namely,  change  of  scene  and 
amusement.  He  had  no  doubt 
this  depression  was  caused  by  her 
present  state,  as  she  expected  to 
become  a  mother  before  many 
months  were  over,  and  therefore 
recommended  Mr.  Quinton  to  take 
his  wife  to  some  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  where  her  spirits  would 
be  cheered  by  contact  with  society. 

Walter  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  this  advice  into  practice, 
though  Mrs.  Quinton  would  have 
preferred  remaining  at  the  Abbey ; 
but  her  objections  were  overruled, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

They  went  to  London.  Ad- 
miring eyes  followed  the  young 
wife  wherever  she  appeared,  and 
numerous  were  the  glasses  levelled 
at  her  box  when  she  went  to  the 
Opera,  to  which  place  her  husband 
insisted  on  taking  her,  and  to 
please  him,  she  essayed  to  interest 
herself  in  such  amusements.  In 
the  meantime  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Quinton,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  and 
these  alone  called  up  a  solitary 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  Ellen's  face. 
Society  likewise  failed  to  cause  her 
pleasure,  and  she  would  gladly 
have  returned  home,  but  her  hus- 
band would  not  hear  of  it,  until 
some  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  journey. 

After  visiting  Brighton,  and 
various    other    places,    remaining 
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but  a  short  time  in  each,  she 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  back 
to  the  Abbey,  to  which  Mr.  Quinton 
now  consented,  as  her  health  had 
somewhat  improved,  and  he  trusted 
she  would  soon  be  stronger.  They 
intended  spending  some  days  at 
Mr.  Irwell's  previously,  and  on 
reaching  his  abode  were  welcomed 
by  Mrs.  Quinton*s  parents  with 
affection.  The  latter  rejoiced  over 
their  daughter's  apparent  recovery, 
fondly  hoping  that  when  her  time 
of  trial  was  over,  all  would  be  well 
with  her. 

The  news  from  abroad  was 
anxiously  watched  for  by  young 
Quinton*s  relatives,  to  whom  he 
often  wrote,  and,  strange  to  say, 
his  letters  were  now  more  regularly 
received  than  formerly.  In  one  of 
them,  he  mentioned  having  again 
met  with  the  M  Inezes,  to  whom  he 
was  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
preseiTation  of  his  life.  On  read- 
ing this  passage  Mr.  Quinton  smiled, 
and  said  he  supposed  a  sister-in- 
law  would  soon  be  presented  to  the 
family.  Ellen  made  no  remark, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

She  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  brother- 
in-law  to  love  another,  it  would  be 
better  for  himself;  but  such  an 
event  was  not  likely  to  happen. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  months  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  marriage  of 
our  young  couple,  and  they  were 
expecting  tidings  from  abroad,  as 
in  our  hero's  last  letter  he  spoke 
of  a  great  battle  that  was  about  to 
take  place  in  which  his  regiment 
hoped  to  be  engaged.  Newspapers 
were  not  delivered  with  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  present  time,  and 
frequentiy  great  events  had  taken 
place  weeks  before  they  became 
kqown  in  remote  districts. 

Abbey   Court  was  so  near  the 

town  of  E ,   that  the  Irwells 

and  Quintons  were  almost  con- 
stantly together,  and  sometimes 
stopping  for  days  in  each  other's 


abode.  On  this  occasion,  the 
former  were  visiting  at  their  son- 
in-law's  house,  and  one  dav  as 
Mrs.  Irwell  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  a  servant  brought 
her  in  a  paper,  which  she  hastily 
opened.  It  contained  an  account 
of  an  engagement,  with  a  long  list 
of  killed  and  wounded.  As  her 
eye  glanced  down  the  page,  it  fell 
upon  the  name  of  Captain  Quinton, 
**  mortally  wounded ! "  Before  she 
could  utter  an  exclamation,  or  even 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
a  piercing  shriek  sounded  in  her 
ears! 

Mrs.  Quinton  had  entered  the 
room,  and,  unperceived  by  her 
mother,  had  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  read  the  fatal  aimounce- 
ment,  and  sank  senseless  to  the 
ground.  She  was  borne  to  hoF 
chamber,  and  laid  on  the  bed,  her 
husband  and  father  speedily  sum- 
moned, and  the  doctor  sent  for. 
When  the  latter  arrived,  she  had 
not  recovered  consciousness,  though 
the  usual  restoratives  had  been 
employed.  Before  night,  prema- 
ture pangs  seized  her,  and  the 
medical  men — for  her  distracted 
husband  bad  despatched  messen- 
gers for  more  advice — pronounced 
her  case  hopeless.  She  might 
linger,  they  said,  for  some  hours, 
but  the  shock  her  system  had  re- 
ceived could  not  be  got  over. 

Who  shall  describe  the  grief  of 
the  heart-stricken  husband,  when 
this  verdict  was  tenderly  broken  to 
him  by  her  unhappy  mother,  as  he 
paced  the  ante-chamber,  listening 
for  the  least  sound  from  the  sick 
room  through  the  long  hours  of 
that  dreary  night  ?  A  light,  too  late, 
alas !  for  reparation,  had  broken 
in  upon  his  mind.  He  now  fully 
imderstood  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  incomprehensible  to  him. 
His  wife's  depression  of  spirits — 
his  brother's  evident  distaste  for 
what  had  formerly  delighted  him — 
all  was  at  last  cleared  up  by  th« 
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desolation  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
home. 

Ellen  *s  love  had  been  given  to 
the  young  soldier,  but  why  had  she 
not  confided  it  to  him,  who  with  the 
unselfishness  of  true  love  would 
have  sacrificed  his  own  feelings  to 
procure  the  happiness  of  both  ! 
He  implored  Heaven  to  spare  the 
dear  one's  life,  that  he  might  prove 
to  her  in  the  years  to  come  his 
entire  devotion,  but  if  not,  that 
strength  might  be  granted  him  to 
endure  with  patience  and  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  such  heavy 
afflictions.  And  thus  the  night 
waned.  Mr.  Irwell  shared  his 
anxious  watch,  equally  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow. 

Towards  morning  the  doctors 
announced  to  Mr.  Quinton  the 
birth  of  a  son,  and  that  the  young 
mother  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
It  was  also  doubtful  whether  the 
child  would  survive.  Walter  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife, 
and  they  promised  he  should  do  so 
when  he  was  more  composed,  as 
she  had  asked  for  him. 

Mastering  his  emotion  by  a 
powerful  effort,  he  at  length  en- 
tered the  room  where  the  life  of  the 
being  so  dear  to  him  was  slowly 
ebbing  away.  Pale  and  drooping 
like  a  lily,  she  lay  supported  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  who  now  re  • 
signed  this  post  to  the  afflicted 
husband. 

A  faint  gleam  of  colour  tinged 
the  8ufferer*s  cheeks  as  he  drew 
near ;  she  asked  to  be  left  alone  with 
him,  and  then  in  weak  and  broken 
accents,  told  him  the  tale  of  her 
love — how  she  had  been  deceived 
by  the  news  of  her  brother-in-law*s 
marriage :  of  the  pride  that  would 
not  let  her  confide  in  Walter,  or 
her  parents,  by  which  her  own  and 
their  happiness  had  been  sacrificed ; 
the  sufferings  both  had  undergone 
when  Henry  returned  from  abroad, 
in  striving  to  conquer  their  mutual 
affection ;    also,    that   during    the 


struggle  no  disloyal  thoughts  to- 
wards her  husband  had  entered 
their  minds.  She  implored  his 
and  Heaven *s  forgiveness,  and  pro- 
mised, if  life  were  granted  her,  to 
devote  it  to  him,  *if  not,  that  he 
would  cherish  her  memory  with 
tenderness  and  indulgence.  Need 
it  be  said  what  Mr.  Quinton  re- 
plied ?  In  this  supreme  moment, 
when  his  wife's  existence  was  fast 
ebbing  to  its  close,  there  was  no 
room  in  his  heart  for  resentment, 
had  such  a  nature  been  capable  of 
entertaining  it. 

Suppressing  his  own  agony,  he 
sought  to  soothe  her  dying  mo- 
ments with  pious  words  of  love 
and  peace,  and  as  they  fell  upon 
her  ear  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to 
illumine  her  face.  She  faintly 
asked  for  her  parents  and  child; 
the  latter  was  brought  to  the  bed- 
side, and  then  the  young  father 
beheld  for  the  first  time  the  frail 
being  whose  advent  was  so  disas- 
trous. 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  she^had 
made,  Mrs.  Quinton  lay  pillowed  on 
her  husband's  true  and  loving  heart. 
The  doctor  now  informed  Mr.  Irwell 
that  the  end  was  fast  approaching, 
and  wished  him  to  remove  his  son- 
in-law  from  the  room,  but  the  latter 
would  not  quit  his  wife's  side,  and 
whilst  he  offered  up  a  prayer  on  her 
behalf,  a  solemn  stillness  pervaded 
the  chamber,  even  the  sob  of  grief 
was  hushed,  and  thus,  with  a  dying 
look  of  love  upon  her  face,  this  pure 
spirit  passed  away  to  its  eternal 
rest. 

But  little  remains  for  me  to  add 
to  this  sad  tale.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  bereaved  husband  had 
likewise  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
child,  and  the  home  so  lately  the 
abode  of  apparent  happiness,  was 
now  left  desolate.  Why  should  we 
dwell  longer  upon  these  scenes,  from 
which,  alas !  but  few  of  us  are 
exempt  ?  Self-reproach  rendered 
Ellen's  father  inconsolable,  but  in 
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justice  to  him  it  must  be  said,  he 
knew  nothing  of  his  daughter's 
previous  attachment,  and  her  mo- 
ther was  equally  ignorant  on  the 
subject.  Within  a  few  brief  years 
they  followed  the  hapless  Mrs. 
Quinton  to  the  grave,  her  death 
having  in  all  probability  hastened 
theirs. 

Walter,  whose  almost  filial  affec- 
tion for  Ellen's  parents  remained 
unshaken,  spent  his  life  in  the  per- 
formance of  benevolent  deeds,  and 
in  canying  out  his  wife's  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  on  his  estate, 
did  not  long  survive  them,  and  the 
property  passed  away  to  a  distant 
branch  of  the  family,  though  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  he 
would  gladly  have  bequeathed  the 
old  place  to  one  of  either  of  her 
sisters'  children,  had  that  been 
possible. 

The  news  contiuned  in  the  fatal 
journal  was  but  too  true.  Captain 
Quinton,mortally  wounded,  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  sergeant, 
who  bore  him  from  the  battle-field. 
A  miniature  which  he  wore  next 
his  hearty  bearing  traces  of  the  fatal 
conflict,  was  found  upon  him^  and 


forwarded  to  his  brother.  He  had 
behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
in  the  action,  and  had  he  lived 
would  have  gained  his  promotion. 
Beatriz,  whose  hand  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  more  than  one  admirer, 
amoDgst  whom    we  may  number 

Don ,  leader  of   the    guerilla 

band  of  patriots,  on  learning  the 
fate  of  our  hero,  entered  a  convent, 
wherein  she  devoted  hei*self  to  the 
prayers  and  penances  of  her  faith, 
having  frequent  masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  young 
soldier,  whose  prepossessing  ex- 
terior, manly  qualities  and  bearing, 
had  unhappily  made  such  sad  in- 
roads upon  her  naturally  warm  and 
loving  heart. 

The  parents  of  Beatriz,  likewise 
her  old  and  faithful  nurse,  whose 
intriguing  spirit  had  occasioned 
such  untoward  results,  bewailed  the 
departure  of  their  darling  from  that 
world  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn ; 
but,  as  rigid  Catholics,  they  trusted 
the  sacrifice  might  be  reckoned  a 
good  work,  and  prove  favourable 
hereafter  both  to  themselves  and 
her  who  made  it. 
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In  the  fair  and  fertile  county  of 
East  Lothian,  no  village  is  so  rural 
as  that  of  Athelstaneford.  It  is 
the  very  ideal  of  a  red-tiled,  strag- 
gling Scottish  viUage,  which  we  see 
BO  often  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  sweet  rusticity  and  all 
the  rough  cleanliness  which  charac- 
terize these  pictures.  It  consists 
of  two  hundred  inhabitants,  who  all 
live  by  agriculture,  from  the  brewer 
down  to  the  blacksmith.  The  village 
is  formed  of  two  narrow,  straggling 
rows  of  one-storied  houses,  with 
water  barrels  in  front,  and  patches 
of  garden  ground  behind.  Here  and 
there  are  seen  pots  of  flowers  in  the 
windows,  and  trained  rose  bushes 
clasping  the  doorway  and  running 
half  way  up  the  roof.  As  we  enter 
from  the  west,  we  pass  the  old 
Manse,  retired  from  off  the  road- 
way, and  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  old  trees  and  growing  shrubs, 
that  give  it  a  pleasant  air  of 
kindly  seclusion.  Almost  directly 
opposite  is  the  beautiful  village 
church,  of  modern  structure,  and 
adorned  internally  and  externally 
with  all  modern  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture and  device.  Around  it  is 
the  churchyard,  moderately  well 
kept,  wherein  sleep  the  villagers* 
forefathers  and  the  remains  of  a  few 
not  unknown  to  fame.  Farther 
down  the  village,  passing  the  smithy, 
we  have  the  school  also  off  the 
highway,  with  its  playground  in 
front ;  across  the  road  we  have  the 
village  green  with  the  public  well. 
A.  few  steps    farther    the  village 


clock,  placed  in  the  gable  end  of  a 
two-storied  house,  stares  us  in  the 
face ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  brae 
snugly  lies  the  brewery. 

In  this  quiet  village  one  has  time 
to  ripen  for  the  grave ;  timers  hands 
move  in  peace  here ;  when  the  vil- 
lage clock  strikes,  it  even  pauses  to 
listen  to  its  own  echo.  People  never 
think  of  dying  below  three  score, 
unless  some  epidemic  makes  a  visit 
to  the  village ;  occasionally  usque- 
baugh and  poverty  take  the  feet  and 
house  from  an  unguarded  fellow,  and 
set  him  either  out  of  the  village 
or  out  of  the  world.  It  is  a  place 
for  a  dreamer  to  visit,  and  that 
especially  on  a  summer  evening, 
when  the  youth  of  the  village  are 
gathered  round  the  village  green, 
full  of  merriment ;  when  the  young 
maiden,  fresh  from  outdoor  work, 
with  pitcher  in  hand,  goes  to  the 
village  well  for  an  evening  "  rake  '* 
of  water ;  when  the  strapping^, 
whistling  ploughboy,  riding  lei- 
surely, with  a  word  and  eye  for 
all  the  blooming,  sunbrown,  girlish 
faces  he  sees  under  broad  straw 
hats,  with  his  horses  to  the  smithy 
to  be  shod,  or  with  a  part  of  a 
ploughshare,  erubbers,  or  harrows 
to  be  repaired.  Outside  the  low- 
roofed  doors  sit  the  matrons  with 
families  around  them,  employed 
with  needlework,  or  "  darning " 
stockiugs,  yet  gossiping  in  their 
matronly  talk  and  housewiflsh  airs, 
amid  the  freaks  and  gambols  of  the 
tottering  you  h      e  the 

house    sits 
friend    or 
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who  hat  had  enough  of  the  freth 
air  and  the  aut/a  raja  during  the 
dar,  conuing  over  newapapera  dta- 
coloured  with  brown  fini^er  markf, 
two  or  three  daya  old.  If  we  wend 
our  war  to  the  backa  of  the  houaea, 
we  ahail  aee  in  their  amall  plota  of 
garden  the  feuara  of  the  village, 
eojojinc  their  evening;  pipe,  which 
erer  and  anon  their  vigoroua  lunga 
pull  at  atroDclj.  An  hour*a  digging 
with  the  apade,  weeding  the  tumipa, 
or  pruning  the  tree  branchea,  or 
pulling  up  graaa  from  the  onion 
Ded,  and  then  they  bring  their 
■padea  or  hoea  to  the  garden  comer 
and  chat  ajmpatheticallj  together. 
There  jou  aee  the  aboemaker,  ik  ith 
hia  leathern  apron  and  reain'd 
fingera  and  aleevea  pulled  up  over 
the  elbowa,  which  diaplajr  hia 
brawny  arms,  but  he  haa  alwaya 
the  worat  of  boota  and  ahoea  on  hia 
own  feet.  There  worka  the  tailor, 
with  trouaem  creased,  and  pale  face, 
but  like  all  village  tailora,  with 
atout,  manly  form.  Then  there 
are  the  miller,  round  of  belly ; 
the  acho<ilma]*ter,  with  pleaaant 
paunch  and  amiliiii;  face ;  and  all 
the  other  village  worthies  recreating 
themselves  with  some  little  garden 
work. 

But  all  the  time  we  have  been 
talkint;  the  aun  has  been  setting, 
and  now  it  throws  ita  river-streama 
of  gold  down  through  the  village 
and  over  the  broad,  well-tilled 
tields.  and  smilin^r,  blooming  trees 
in  clumps  in  their  midst.  Kvery 
time  thi»  pun  seta  here  it  alwaya 
seemH  new.  It  brings  new  thought  a 
with  it.  What  it  do<*s  to  the  out- 
ward  world,  gilding  and  glorifying 
the  meanest  and  low<*iit  f>f  inani- 
mate objects,  we  feel  it  does  to  our 
inner  st*lf;  with  its  rioh  ravs  we 
feel  our  soul,  our  thouchta.  our 
sympathies  growing  atronger,  mel- 
lower, purer.  It  lets  ua  aee  the 
richiieaa  of  the  depths  of  human 
love  and  human  affection,  until  we 
begin  to  clasp  our  handa  over  our 


poaaeaaiona,  when  wa  find  our  hmnda 
empty,  and  the  aun  haa  aet  beyond 
the  bill  and  night  baa  come  oyer 
the  world.  It  ia  when  the  aun  ia 
aetttng  that  I  like  to  walk  in  the 
village  churchyard,  when  the  aun, 
glancing  over  the  dyke,  tipa  the 
tombatonea  with  a  crown  of  glorioua 
beams,  and  lighta  up  the  plainly- 
coloured  windows  of  the  church 
with  a  living,  holy  atream  of  mellow 
raya.  Then  I  like  to  aet  myaelf 
upon  a  recumbent  tombatone ;  then 
my  own  tboughta  alwaya  preach  a 
aermon  from  tnat  text  which  recura 
to  me  whenever  I  aee  a  burying 
ground«> 

**  Let's  talk  of  gravea,  of  worau  and 
I'pitapha.** 

A  village  churchyard  ia  often  mora 
iropreaaive  and  productive  of  mora 
laating  efiect  than  all  the  poliabed 
rhetoric  and  cloae  reaaoning  of  a 
popular  prieat  in  a  city  cathedral, 
or  the  village  church.  In  the  one, 
nature*s  tongue  preachea  with  ripe 
discourse  in  a  seasonable  time:  in 
the  other,  man*s  eameatnesa  often 
overdoes  the  crust  of  our  patience ; 
our  thnughta  wander  out  and  out 
of  the  building,  till  we  find  them 
roaming  in  the  green  fields.  At 
aunsi*t  our  thoughts  take  a  aoft 
cast  of  sympathy  with  the  dying 
day,  and  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
churchyard  then  peoplea  our 
thoughta  with  atrange  fiintaaiefl, 
which  accord  with  our  pensive 
feelings.  Then  we  meditate  on 
the  simple  epitaphs,  the  pioiu 
quotations  carved  on  the  atones, 
and  find  ample  scope  for  diacourse 
t)n  a  stray  flower  growing  at  the 
head  of  a  child*a  gni^e. 

In  itaelf  the  yilla^  may  not  call 
for  any  special  notice;  for  beauty 
and  vilWe  aplendour,  it  fadea  before 
the  neighbouring  hamleta  of  Diole- 
ton  and  Aberlady.  In  Athelatao^ 
ford,  however,  have  lived  aad 
preached  two  Bcottiah  pot*ta  of 
immortal  fame,  whose  namea  are 
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inseparably  associated  with  it.  The 
names  of  Bobert  Blair  and  John 
Home  are  yet  living  powers,  and 
even  at  this  present  time  they  are 
mentioned  within  the  parish  with 
great  reverence  and  affection. 

In  a  spring  morning  or  an  autumn 
afternoon  there  are  few  walks  within 
the  radius  of  twenty  miles  from 
Edinburgh  so  fine  as  that  from 
the  county  town  of  East  Lothian 
to  Athelstaneford,  a  distance  by 
road  of  about  three  miles.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  the  Garleton  Hills 
we  obtain  a  most  magnificent  view. 
At  our  feet  lies  the  grand  old  burgh 
of  Haddington,  sleeping  beneath 
the  smoky  clouds — a  burgh  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  best  men 
Scotland  has  produced,  John  Knox, 
John  Brown,  Edward  Irving, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Samuel 
Smiles.  Bevond  the  town  the 
Lammermoor  Hills  stretch  them- 
selves out;  in  the  valley  flows 
the  quiet  little  Tyne  river ;  to  the 
west,  enveloped  in  great  clouds  of 
smoke,  is  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ; 
to  the  north  is  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  a  long  belt  of  well-cultivated 
land  broken  bv  the  Bass  Bock,  and 
North  Berwick  Law ;  and  at  the 
northern  bottom  snugly  lies  the 
modest  village  we  have  been 
speaking  of. 

The  village,  as  seen  from  these 
hills,  appears  like  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  one  of  these  peaceful 
villages  that  may  be  met  with  in 
every  county  of  Scotland;  every- 
thing looks  quiet,  stolid ;  the  smoke 
lazily  issues  from  the  chimneys, 
lazily  floats  in  the  air,  and  lazily 
vanishes  into  space. 

But  ever  memorable  is  the  scenery 
from  these  hills.  The  eye  rests  with 
pleasure  on  the  delicious,  well-cul- 
tivated scene ;  there  is  nothing 
rugged,  rough,  or  wild,  but  everv- 
thing  unmistakably  bears  the  marks 
of  the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping- 
machine.  The  fields,  for  their  neat- 
ness, are  like  large  garden  plots ; 


many  trees  are  planted  here  and 
there  with  a  purpose,  and  with 
effect  to  the  eye.  The  red-tiled, 
compact,  and  clean  farm  steadings 
lie  scattered  over  the  landscape  in 
great  profusion,  like  bright  dots  in 
a  landscape  scene,  giving  it  warmth 
of  colour.  From  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  plough men*s  houses, 
and  the  farmer's  handsome  man- 
sion, rise  the  tall  chimney-stacks, 
rearing  their  heads  proudly  in  the 
air.  In  our  eyes  few  things  are 
as  poetical  as  a  fine  old  farm 
steading.  Within  its  circle  worlds 
of  poetry  and  romance  lie  con- 
cealed by  a  deep  layer  of  reticence 
and  quietness. 

We  cannot  omit  to  record  the 
freshness  of  our  feelings  as  the 
glorious  breeze  swept  across  the 
nills,  and  tuned  our  thoughts  with 
the  sweetest  harmony.  The  air  was 
charged  with  a  music-like  odour  as 
it  swept  past  us  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  beautiful  fragrancies 
of  earth,  and  the  splendid  tints  and 
streaks  of  the  heavens,  created 
thoughts  within  us  that  no  words 
could  utter.  There  is  a  property 
in  the  horizon  for  every  man  if  he 
cares  to  receive  it,  and  once  he  has 
received  it  it  is  his  for  ever.  Nature 
is  a  great  teacher.  Beaming  over 
a  land  so  fair,  under  the  hallowed 
influence  of  free  fresh  air,  life  is 
sweetened,  one*s  soul  is  swollen 
from  out  its  ordinary  cabined  re- 
cess, and  he  ^^  finds  sermons  in 
stones,"  "and  good  in  every- 
thing." 

The  village  owes  its  name  to  the 
following  incident.  Athelstane,  a 
Danish  chief,  who  had  received  a 
grant  of  Northumberland  from 
ICing  Alured,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
datory incursions,  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian; 
and  having  engaged  in  battle  with 
the  Picts,  was  pulled  from  his  horse 
and  slain.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  the  rivulet  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village,  and  tradition 
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report!  that  it  ran  with  blood  for 
■everal  days  after.  Buehanao,  the 
historian,  sajs  that  Iluugun,  King 
of  the  Picta,  was  encourafsed  to 
bazani  this  battle  br  a  vision  of 
St.  Andrew  appearini;  to  him  the 
previous  night,  and  promising  him 
•uctvdB ;  and  that  the  victory  was 
facilitated  bj  the  miraculous  ap* 
pearaiice  of  a  cross  in  the  air  over 
the  farm  hamlet,  which  is  jat  called 
Markle,  a  super-contraction  of  mir- 
acle. Achaius,  King  of  the  Scots, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event,  is 
said  to  have  instituted  the  Order 
of  8t.  Andrew.  Thus  far  tradition 
explains  the  name  of  the  village 
near  the  ford  where  AthelstAne 
was  vlain  in  battle.  Others,  again, 
hold  by  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
wliiob  gives  a  simpler  account. 
Ath-ail  meanini;  in  (iaelic  a  stone 
ford,  and  the  Saxon  settlers,  it  is 
said,  finding  the  Ath-ail  already  in 
exi<itenc(\  superadded  to  it  stone^ 
ford,  in  their  own  languagt*.  When 
a  roadman  was  opening  a  new  quarry, 
forty  years  ago, near  the  spot  where 
AlthelBtane  in  said  to  have  been 
buried,  a  stone  coffin  was  found, 
buried  in  a  cavity  cut  in  the  rock 
to  the  depth  ot  about  nix  feet. 
History  records  that  the  lands  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought  wert) 
given  by  the  King  of  Scots  to  the 
<\ilde«*  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  as 
ail  a4-km»'Aledgnieiit  of  gratitude 
to  llfaven  for  the  victory  obtained. 
When  monkish  lauds  wen*  abolished 
nt  tht*  Keformation,  they  were  con- 
fiTHMl  on  the  Chapel  Koyal  of 
Holy  rood  House. 

A  Htory  of  olden  times  gives  us 
an  iiiiiight  into  the  state  of  the 
Ciiiiiitry  centuries  a^o.  Tliere  is  a 
rivuli't  in  the  (kartsh  called  the 
PetlVr,  which  di\idi-s  it»eit',  and 
flow:*  I'atttward  and  Ui«t«ard.  Stag 
huri«s  und  lar^e  oak  tn'cs  were  tViUDcl 
many  years  ago,  when  it  waA  deep- 
ened und  wideut'd.  lieture  the 
wateri*  of  the  district  wen*  s«>  camr d 
off  h\  widening  and  dce|  cuiug  the 


river-bed,  the  strath,  extending  to 
about  eleven  miles,  was  a  large 
morass,  covered  with  trees,  and 
occupied  by  wild  animala.  It  waa 
the  den  of  wild  boars,  one  of  which 
ia  said  to  have  been  of  formidable 
sice,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  So  greatly  was  this  animal 
ao  object  of  terror,  that  no  one  waa 
found  willing  to  enter  the  forest. 
At  last  the  right  of  pasturage  on 
a  track  of  laud  from  Oullane  to 
North  Berwick  Law — a  few  miles 
of  good  land— was  offereil  as  a 
reward  to  him  who  should  kill  it. 
A  man  named  Livingstone  appeared, 
who  w.as  possessed  of  the  daring  to 
undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
the  mission.  We  need  hardly  saj 
that  at  that  time  firearms  were  un* 
known;  spears  and  swords,  bowa 
and  arrows,  wen.*  the  only  instni* 
ments  then  employed;  and  forth 
he  went,  armed  with  a  strong  spear, 
having  his  arms  and  hands  shielded 
with  thick  leather.  He  killed  the 
ferocioua  beast,  and  obtaim*d  the 
reward.  The  family  of  Living- 
stones of  Saltcoats  became  extinct 
about  the  middle  of  last  centurr; 
and  we  find  it  recorded  when  the 
household  furniture  was  sold,  that 
the  ancient  spear  and  glore  were 
sold  to  a  centlenian  of  the  family 
name  in  Edinburgh,  they  having 
bi*en  found  in  the  garret  of  the 
mansion  house.  This  story  is  true 
bevoud  doubt. 

To  this  bare  account  the  tradition 
of  the  village  has  added  a  few  bright 
coluunt  The  place  where  Living* 
stone  killed  the  boar  ia  now  known 
as  Hltiidyside,  and  where  ho  fell  aa 
the  Boarstanes.  Tradition  also 
re|H>rts  that  he  ran  fnmi  Bluid}side 
to  the  Boan^taiies  with  his  entrails 
in  his  hands.  Ins  wound  being  so 
severe. 

0\t*r  thf  viliai;!*  anil  p.'iri»h  them 
hang  tieliciuus  the  memories  of  her 
byi;«»Me  minister-poets  Blair  and 
liome.      .Vlthi  :igh    they    lived   m 
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century  ago,  their  names  are  more 
familiar  to  the  villagers  than  the 
last  incumbent.     History's  ears  are 
longer  than  viUage  chat.     Scottish 
history  and  Scottish  poetry  keep 
fresh  the  memories  of  their  minis- 
ter-poets, Robert  Blair  and  John 
Home,  as  the  rain  and  sun  make 
the  fields  to  shine  and  the  crops  to 
grow  every  season.    The  schoolboys 
smartly  pick  up  their  names,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  all 
the  village  and  farmstead  traditional 
tittle-tattle  of  the  former  eminent 
parish  ministers.     Proud  are  the 
thinking  boys  of  being  born  in  the 
village  where  "  Young  Nerval"  was 
written,  and  not  less  delighted  are 
the  romancing  girls  of  attending  the 
church  in  which  preached  the  author 
of"  Lady  Randolph  "  for  many  years. 
The  memories  of  these  men  hang 
over  the  minds  of  both   old  and 
young  as  the  sunny  summer  sky, 
giving  warmth  to  their  feelings  and 
specks  of  imagination  to  their  daily 
monotonous  lives.     One  wonders  at 
the  strange  workings  of  Providence 
in  sending  to  this  remote  village  as 
simple  pastors  in  the  bleak  past  two 
such  remarkable  men.  But  we  do  not 
wonder  that  they  should  have  taken 
to    poesy ;    the    district    breathes 
poetry;  the  old  castles,  the  tradi- 
tions of   the    neighbourhood,   the 
living,  smiling  landscape,  are  the 
very   nurseries    wherein    poesy  is 
wont  to  be  cradled  into  song.     The 
memories  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  past  fitting  close  to  an  imagina- 
tive mind  give  it  strength,  and  press 
it  into  poesy's  land.  Then  they  lived 
as  they  chose,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
quiet  study,  and  fingered  their  ideal 
poems  in  the  seclusion    of    their 
garden.       Time's   wheels  revolve  ; 
their    names    are    now    numbered 
with  the  past,  and  now  their  me- 
mories are  in  turn  preserved  in  the 
comer  niches   of   the   Temple    of 
Fame  they  themselves  worshipped. 
So  time  rolls  on,  obliterating  often 
the  past  altogether,  and  making  the 


present  the  past,  and  the  past  the 
present. 

"The  Grave"  may  be  seldom 
read,  but  Blair  possessed  the  spirit 
of  a  true  poet ;  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  powerful  expression  of 
a  countenance  in  which  there  are 
no  softened  lines  of  regular  beauty. 
It  is  as  deeply  saddened  as  the 
grave.  Many  of  his  images,  and 
there  are  many,  are  characterized 
by  a  Shakspearian  force  and  Mil- 
tonian  fancy.  The  gifted  William 
Blake  illustrated  an  edition  with 
some  wild  and  grand  designs.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  *'in  times 
dark  and  untaught,"  by  his  power- 
ful lines  began 

**  To  tame  the  wildness  of  his  native 
land." 

We  do  not  here  desire  to  give  the 
facts  of  his  life,  indeed  to   do  so 
would  be  impossible;  old  time  has 
eaten  away,  with  moth-like  severity, 
much  of  the  information  regarding 
him.     Having  possessed  some  pri- 
vate  means  of  his  own,  he  lived 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  country 
squire  than  that  of  a  parish  clergy- 
man.    His  patron,  a  baronet  of  an 
old  family,  and  he  were  the  warmest 
of  friends.     In  the  mansions  of  the 
local  gentry,   and   in  the   humble 
cots  of  the  farm  labourers,  and  in 
the  comfortable  homes  of  the  Lo- 
thian farmers,  he  was  always  wel- 
come.    To   the   writing   of  poetry 
he   added  a  fondness  for  flowers, 
both  of  which,  if  we  are  able  to  be- 
lieve young  ladies,  rightly  go  hand 
in  hand.     Declining  health  and  de- 
clining ^ears  would  seem  to  have 
ruffled  his  temper ;  for  Dr.  Carlyle 
of  Inveresk,  in  nis  charming  "Auto- 
biography," tells  us  when  be  was 
writing  about  the  members  of  the 
Haddington  Presbytery,  previously 
to  being  licensed  as  a  preacher,  that 
Blair  "  was  so  austere  and  void  of 
urbanity,  as  to  make  him  quite  dis- 
agreeable to  young  people." 
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For  long  and  mtmy  yetr«  after 
bit  death  the  only  outward  memo- 
rial of  the  mail  were  the  letters  in  the 
villnge  churchyard  on  the  high  iron 
railing  which  Burroumled  hit  grave, 

•R.  M  H  n.. 

1740.' 

•*  These  letters  have  puxzled  not 
a  few/'  the  present  talented  parish 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitelaw, 
wrote  me.  "Their  meaning  it, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  (the  stvle  of 
that  day)  Robert  Blair."  Dr. 
Whitelaw  at  last,  ataitted  bj  a 
8c4)tch  judge,  the  patron  of  the 
parish,  a  colonel^-too  of  a  former 
minitter  of  the  |>arish — and  an  in- 
telligent ftrm  steward,  erected  on 
the  village  creen  a  neat,  simple 
obelisk  to  Blair*t  roemor}*.  And 
this  honour  the  poet,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life,  and  the  excellencr 
of  his  poems,  mo«t  richly  dcHcrved.  A 
most  neglected  looking  f^rave  is  bit ; 
the  boundary  high  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, two  old  side  walls,  snd  a  high 
rusty  iron  gate,  enclose  his  resting 
place;  inside  the  grass  is  tall  and 
uncut ;  at  one  corner  grows  a  young 
tree  creeping  ch>se  to  the  wall ;  there 
it  no  stone  whatever,  onlr  these 
lettert  and  the  date  denote  hit 
grave.  We  have  wondered  bow 
nmny  yt-art  havi*  conic  and  gone 
fince  the  gate  was  last  opened;  and 
many  of  tiie  farm-M*r%'ants,  dressed 
in  Sunday  suits  of  black,  standing 
round  the  churchvard  gate,  and  near 
ttif  porch  of  the  cliurch  on  Sabbaths, 
have  over  that  same  rustv  old  iron 
^ate,  and  those  strange  lettera  and 
tiguns,  oftfU  times  deeply  pondered 
and  pondered  again.  His  grave  it 
very  poetic  to  look  at ;  the  tall  rank 
grass,  the  rusty  old  gate,  the  young 
tree,  the  strange  iron  letten,  all 
form  fine  images  in  a  poet*t  eyet, 
but,  to  common  prose  eyes,  the 
grave  looks  desolate,  uncared  for, 
unt bought  of  Itt  very  sight  brings 
up  bvgone  ages. 

John    Il'-kx^e,  hit  succctsor,  wat 
i  i'-  ent  ttamp.     lie  m«t 


one  of  those  vigorous,  lively,  tocial, 
pleasant  ministera  that  were  very 
common  in  those  dayt.  He  wat 
better  fitted  for  the  roilitarr  camp 
than  for  the  village  pulpit,  and 
■bone  more  to  the  manner  bom  as 
a  hospitable,  cheery  boat  or  pleasant 
guett  than  either.  He  lived  in 
more  memorable  timet  than  Blair 
did,  and  is  often  spoken  of  by  all 
kinds  of  men.     In  Scottish  hittorv 

• 

of  that  pericNl,  we  come  acrota  bia 
name  every  step  we  take ;  he  knew 
nearly  everybody,  and  nearly  every- 
body' knew  him.  The  passionate 
poet  and  the  kind  friend  waa  made 
right  welcome  wherever  he  went. 
Ten  yean  he  was  minister  of  the 
parish,  but  it  is  said  that  during  all 
that  time  he  never  took  up  hit  reti- 
denee  in  the  manse.  He  appeared 
generally  at  the  village  on  8aturdav» 
on  horseback,  preaehed  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Monday  found  him  away 
like  a  bird  of  paasage.  He  lived 
in  Quiet  lodgings  when  in  the  village; 
and,  notwitbttanding  his  flightioett 
he  wat  warmly  etteemed  by  all  the 
parishioners. 

Home  wat  impulti%*e  at  a  poet, 
kind,  generous.  When  be  reached 
manhood  and  had  nearly  completed 
his  professional  studies,  the  Rebel- 
lion of  ITIo  broke  out  in  Scotland. 
Along  with  other  voung  ministmis 
to  be  and  to  have  been,  he  ent4*red 
a  corps  of  volunteere  in  Edinburgh; 
the  cassock  wat  thrown  aside  for 
the  tunic,  the  sword  replaced  the 
pen.  Then  the  young  aivinet  re> 
ceived  **  calla  **  that  w««re  not  pleaa- 
ant.  Hit  career  in  the  army  waa 
of  short  duration.  Along'  with 
other  rovalittt  be  wat  taken  pritoner 
at  Falkirk  battle,  but  thev  eacaped 
from  their  priton-boute,  along  with 
othera,  by  cutting  their  bedclothes 
into  ropet  and  letting  themaelvea 
down  to  the  ground  from  the  win* 
dow  of  their  room.  He  reached 
bis  father*t  house  at  I^eith  in  safety ; 
the  teriet  of  event t  that  be  had 
iritnesHrd  cooled  hit  martial  tpirit. 
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and  again  he  betook  himself  to 
more  congenial  occupation,  the  study 
of  theology.  Edinourgh  then  was 
the  centre  for  all  literary  Scotch- 
men, and  he  got  drawn  into  the 
circle ;  his  companions*  fingers  were 
marked  with  ink ;  his  friends  were 
authors.  Among  them  were  num- 
bered the  racy  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inver- 
esk,  the  gentle  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson, 
the  absent-minded  Adam  Smith,  the 
timid  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  talkative 
Dr.  EobertsoD,  historian  and  princi- 
pal of  Edinburgh  University,  the 
novelist  Tobias  Smollett,  the  patri- 
otic General  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
and  his  closest  companion  and  rela- 
tive David  Hume.  In  such  com- 
pany he  could  not  have  but  drank 
in  the  intoxicating  spirit  of  author- 
ship. The  small  fiame  was  fanned 
into  a  fire  by  their  living  breaths  of 
criticism  and  advice.  To  recall  to 
our  mind's  eye  such  company  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  we  have  to  do 
more  than  merely  to  read  their  lives. 
It  IS,  however,  when  we  tread  the 
oaken-fioored  Parliament  House 
Hall,  see  the  portraits,  aging  with 
time  and  dulled  by  the  sun  of  by- 
gone celebrities,  when  we  cross  the 
«acred  Parliament  Square  to  the 
high-housed  High  Street,  saunter 
into  the  old  haunts  and  taverns,  or 
when  we  walk  up  the  lawn-market 
with  the  wooden-fronted  houses, 
through  the  low-lying  Cowgate,  the 
open  and  foreign  aspect  of  grass- 
market,  or  down  the  romantic  Can- 
ongate,  where  the  walls  and  closes, 
houses  and  gables  gaunt  are  narra- 
tives of  hoary  antiquity,  see  the 
rooms,  now  ghastly  to  enter,  wherein 
the  nobles  and  lawyers  and  divines 
have  of  old  lived,  every  step  bring- 
ing us  closer  to  these  bygone  times, 
it  is  then  that  these  ages  seem  a 
reality  to  us  and  not  a  romance, 
then  the  people  become  to  us  as 
real  flesh  and  blood  as  we  ourselves 
are. 

We  can    imagine  Home  sitting 
restlessly   in  his  village    lodgings, 


chafing  at  his  lot  impatiently,  like 
a  high-spirited  horse  with  his  bit. 
We  can  imagine  him,  too,  looking 
over  the  landscape  in  heavy  winter- 
time only  to  draw  back  to  the 
fireside  and  his  manuscript.  We 
can  imagine  him  with  sermon-paper 
before  him,  Bible,  Concordance, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  prepar- 
ing hard  discourse  for  the  village 
cntics,  but  ever  and  anon  casting 
the  books  from  him  to  the  floor,  as 
he  would  throw  dry  logs  on  to  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  would  dash  off 
several  passionate  verses.  We  can 
also  imagine  him  riding  on  horse- 
back to  London  with  the  manuscript, 
how  precious  to  him !  of  his  tragedy, 
Douglas,  placed  in  the  saddle-bags 
for  safety.  How  he  rode  there 
full  of  young  undimroed  hope,  dream- 
ing of  fame  as  a  young  girl  of  love; 
how  he  rode  back  disheartened,  but 
not  undaunted,  at  the  opinion  of 
Oarrick.  How  his  heart  beat,  and 
how  his  life  was  sweetened,  at  the 
ultimate  success  it  met  with,  aflier, 
especially,  the  narrow,  prejudiced 
opinion  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rian, regarding  his  connection  with 
the  stage.  When  second  child- 
hood was  stealing  over  him,  his  love 
for  the  "pastures  green  and  quiet 
waters  by''  came  back,  and  so  he 
returned  to  Athelstaneford,  rented 
a  farm  from  his  patron  and  friend 
the  baronet  of  Gilmerton^  on  which 
he  built  himself  a  dwelling-house. 
What  a  splendid  specimen  of  man- 
hood he  must  have  been,  when  his 
old  parishioners  drove  for  nothing 
the  stones  of  his  house!  TbougE 
he  is  a  minor  poet,  yet  as  we  follow 
him  in  his  life,  vagabondish  though 
it  may  have  been,  there  is  such  a 
fine-heartedness  about  him  that  he 
fits  in  close  to  our  hearts. 

In  the  churchyard  lies  an  old 
singer,  a  maker  of  vert  de  toeiStS 
more  than  a  ceotary  ago.  His 
name  is  seldom  mentioned,  but  one 
of  his  songs  is  often  sung.  Though 
he  lived    long     after    the    ballad- 
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writen,  he  wrote  for  hearers  of  a 
•imilar  character  tliat  they  sang  to. 
The  J  wt»re  the*  burgher*  and  mem- 
bers of  the  trado  guilds,  grocers 
and  brewers,  saddlers  and  tailors, 
barbt^rs  and  vintners,  who  assembled 
together  in  the  large  room  of  the 
town's  inn  of  a  market  e>vning,  to 
chat  orer  passing  events,  listen  to  a 
aong,  and  pick  up  the  news  of  the 
city  world  from  a  stray  traveller 
who  might  stay  all  night.  There 
Skirring*:!  songs  were  sung,  and 
sung  only  in  the  way  that  Lothian 
men  could  sing  a  I^thian  song. 
They  were  heard  also  of  a  night 
in  the  four  walls  of  a  farm-senrant'a 
house,  where  the  outward  quietness 
was  only  broken  by  the  loud,  roar- 
ing chorus  of  strong  if  not  har- 
monious voices.  Oftener,  however, 
they  were  sung  bv  the  yeoman 
farmer  in  his  own  farmhouM)  to  a 
company  of  neighbouring  fanners* 
hardy  sons  and  blooming  daughters. 
And  they  are  always  yet  sung  with 
gusto,  S«-ottish  glee,  and  Scottish 
nationality  of  feeling. 

The  meagre  accounts  of  the 
writer  are  sufBcient  to  portrait 
him.  .\dam  Skirring  was  a  farmer, 
near  the  village,  of  a  pretty  large 
fiirm  :  he  was  possessed  of  a  sharp 
and  rt»ady  wit.  He  was  fonder  of 
■ports  than  %erse- making,  though 
he  ei celled  in  both  ;  a  great  lovor 
of  all  that  was  Scotch— ballad 
•ongs,  anil  the  sports  of  golf  and 
curlinjv.  He  wrote  songs  but  oc* 
easionallr.  A  favourite  with  all 
for  his  pleasantry,  bis  uprii^ht  cha* 
racter,  to  all  shams  and  double 
dealings  he  was  a  relentless  foe. 
His  father,  Archibald,  is  described 
on  his  tombstone  as  having  be«n 

**  One  of  the  most  stliletic  and  best 
tempered  of  men." 

and  aa  haung  ''lived  only  50 
jeara.**  His  aon  Adam  died  at  tho 
ife  of  eighty -four.  The  tombstone 
breaks  into  vetve  in  hia  praise : — 


**  la  festnre,  in  fi^re,  agility,  mind. 
And  happy  wit,  rarely  surpassed ; 
With  lofty  or  low  coold  be  plain  or 
n>tinod, 
Conteat    beaming   bright    to  the 
Ust." 

Very  graphic  yet  simple  lines ;  but 
very  expressive  and  full  of  meaning. 
He  waa  tho  author  of  the  Scotch 
song,  **  Johnny  Cope.'*  There  nina 
through  the  aong  a  reference  to 
(l^ng  *'tae  the  <^a  i*  the  mom- 
ing.*'  It  has  been  thought  by 
many  that  that  waa  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  an  alteration  by  some 
transcribers.  The  words  have  re- 
ference to  the  habit  of  the  farmera 
sending  their  farm-serranta  for  coala 
to  the  coal  pita  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  and  as  they  in  the  east 
have  many  milea  to  go,  they,  even 
up  to  this  day,  leave  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  coala.  Tliat  ex- 
plains  the  words  which  many  can- 
not  understand.  In  his  clever  rustic 
aong  on  *'  Tranent  Muir,**  he  re- 
ferred to  a  Lieut.  Smith,  ^  of  Iriab 
birth,**  aa  having  run  away  from  the 
battle,  or,  as  he  puts  it, — 

•* he  never  fooglit 

>\*)ien  he  liad  room  to  flee,  man.*' 

The  officer,  offended  at  this,  sent 
fritm  Haddington  a  challenge  to 
Skirvin^',  to  answer  for  the  insult. 
*^  Gang  awa  back,**  aaid  the  honest, 
burly  farmer  to  the  measeuger, 
^  and  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I  hae  nae 
leisure  to  come  to  Haddington;  but 
tell  him  to  come  here,  and  I'll  tak 
a  look  o*  him,  and  if  1  think  Vm 
fit  tae  feoht  him,  1*11  focht  him; 
and  if  no.  Ml  doe  as  he  did,— 1*11 
rin  awa.** 

The  same  atone  reconls  in  verse 
also  the  hfe  and  death  of  a  painter 
son,  Archibald,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  portrait  painters  of  hia 
day — his  father's  **  first  son  and 
finest  semblance;**  and  airain  wo 
read,  ^  And  might  have  Itved  in 
afiluence,  had  he  not  aimed  at 
privato    independence,    by  aioipli. 
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fying  the  comforts  of  the  poor.** 
Purther  down  we  we  read — 

**To  beaaty,  virtue,  talent,  he  would 

bow, 
But  claims  from  birth  or  rank  would 

not  allow ; 
Kept  friends  and  foes  at  nearly  equal 

distance, 
Knew  how  to  give,  but  not  to  take, 

assistance." 

There  are  yet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood descendants  of  the  family  : 
Skirviugs  still  follow  the  same 
life  their  fathers  led  in  tilling  and 
cultivating  the  soil. 

But  to  me  the  most  interesting 
tombstone  is  a  very  plain  one.  It 
stands  beside  granite  and  marble 
stones,  and  beside  stones  to  farm- 
servants  and  farm-stewards.  It  is 
a  plain  saudstone  slab  with  the 
words  cut  out  simply,  no  attempt  at 
ornament,  no  chisellings.  The  in- 
scription is  also  plain,  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  simplicity,  which  cha- 
racterized in  all  likelihood  the 
woman's  life.  On  the  front  we 
read  these  words : — 

"  Here  Hes  tlie  body  of  Helen  Shaw, 
Spouse  to  James  Stirliug,  who  died 
4th  November,  1780,  aged  ()3  years." 

We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for 
the  words  of  the  old  stones,  **  Here, 
lies  the  body,*'  they  are  truer  and 
more  appropriate  than  "Sacred  to 
the  Memory;"  the  one  is  the 
simple,  unvarnished  truth,  the 
other  false  from  the  verv  begin- 
mng.  How  suggestive,  too,  and 
sweetly  simple  are  the  words, 
"Here  lies  the  body;**  the  soul 
being  elsewhere.  These  quaintly 
beautiful  lines  are  inscribed  on  the 
back  of  the  stone, — 

**  Farewell,  vain  world ! 
I  had  enough  of  thee : 
And  now  am  careless 
What  thou  say'st  of  me. 


Thy  smiles  I  court  not, 

Nor  thy  frowns  I  fear ; 
My  davs  are  past. 

My  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  was  amiss  in  me 

Take  care  to  shun. 
And  look  at  home^ — 

Enough  there's  to  be  done.** 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  but 
most  touching  of  epitaphs ;  it  por- 
trays all  the  fine  feelings  of  a 
splendid,  sterling  woman.  'Tis 
a  sermon  in  a  stone,  and  a  most 
suggestive  sermon  it  preaches ; 
what  ideas  it  suggests,  what  images 
it  draws  across  our  brain  I  Cer- 
tainly it  deserves  to  be  printed 
and  added  to  our  collection  of 
epitaphs. 

In  all  the  various  paths  of  life, 
good  men  and  true  have  been 
bred  and  born  in  this  parish. 
Beautiful  and  noble  women  have 
done  good  work  ere  now,  and  made 
excellent  wives,  who  belonged  to  it. 
From  its  manse  the  supreme  courts 
of  Scotland  got  a  Lord  President, 
the  highest  law  office  in  Scotland; 
and  France  has  got  from  the  parish 
a  Field  Marshal,  and  one  of  her 
bravest  soldiers. 

From  our  early  youth  this  village 
has  had  a  hold  upon  our  affections, 
it  sweetens  our  memory  as  the 
sunset  tinges  a  fine  evening.  We 
have  often  visited  it,  until  all  the 
houses  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
own  ten  fiugers.  In  every  season 
of  the  year  we  have  been  about  it, 
and  never  did  we  visit  it  without 
thinking  or  imagining,  in  our  own 
affirmative  manner,  of  the  former 
men  and  former  times.  Blair  and 
Home  are  more  familiar  to  me  than 
all  the  inhabitants,  save  one  or  two 
households.  Though  not  exactly  a 
beautiful  village,  to  a  painter  it  is 
picturesque,  to  a  poet  it  is  deeply 
interesting ;  it  is  a  joy  for  eirer  to 
him  who  has  once  seen  it,  or  has 
worshipped  in  its  beautiful  church, 
or  passed  an  hour  in  the  company 
of  the  tombstones. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  place  for  a 
merchant  or  any  active  man  to  live 
in,  but  it  is  a  place  wherein  to  spend 
the  declining  years  of  old  age. 
When  the  creeping  sure  years  of 
second  childhood  steal  over  an  old 
man's  heart — when  he  loses  sym- 
pathy for  much  speech,  much  noise, 
streets,  and  city  contractions — when 
his  eyes  grow  dim,  and  his  pulse 
beats  low — when  stairs  are  difficult 
to  climb — this  is  a  place  to  go  to, 
where  he  has  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
the  green  grass  at  his  door,  the 


rose-busli  at  the  doorstep,  the 
green  fields  at  tbe  hou?e  end,  and 
the  voice  and  music  of  birds  and 
humming  insects  everywhere  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  a  village 
that  requires  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
remembered.  Its  memory  to  a 
young  man  or  woman  is  as  sweet 
a^  a  song.  Back  to  it  they  will 
often  throw  their  mind*s  eye  lover- 
like— 

"  The  land  of  Knox — loved  scenes  of 
Home  and  Blair." 


THE   DEOLLERIES   OF  GOTHAM. 


The  idea  of  a  number  of  foolish  or 
weak-minded  people  dwelling  to- 
gether in  a  community,  and  the 
various  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances which  may  be  supposed  to 
result  from  their  deliberations  is  a 
sabject  which  seems  to  have  amused 
the  imagination  in  all  ages.  Among 
the  Greeks  a  reputation  of  this 
kind  clung  for  many  centuries 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera,  in 
Thrnce,  otherwise  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus.  The 
Abderites  became  a  proverb  in 
the  mouths  of  their  countrymen, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  achieved 
the  illustrious  reputation  of  having 
been  tie  first  bull-makers  upon 
record.  It  was  not  that  they  were 
represented  as  deficient  in  ideas, 
but  that  the  ideas  seldom  suited 
the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
required.  It  once  occurred  to  them 
that  a  city  like  Abdera  should  have 
a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  and  a  famous  sculp- 
tor was  sent  for  from  Athens  to 
prepare  a  group,  representing  Nep- 


tune in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, and  surrounded  bv  Tritons 
and  dolphins,  who  should  spout 
water  from  their  nostrils ;  but  when 
the  wish  was  completed,  it  wns  dis- 
covered that  there  was  scarcely 
enough  water  to  wet  their  noses — 
so  the  entire  group  had  the  appear- 
ance of  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
cold.  In  order  to  stop  the  laughers 
the  work  was  removed  to  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  and,  when  ex- 
hibited to  strangers,  the  sacristan 
was  accustomed  to  express  the 
sorrow  of  the  worbhipful  city  that 
so  splendid  a  production  of  art  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  poverty  of 
nature.  On  another  occasion  they 
purchased  a  lovely  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. It  was  about  five  feet  high, 
and  intended  for  an  altar.  As  soon 
as  it  arrived  all  Abdera  fell  into 
ecstasies  about  it.  "  She  is  too 
beautiful,"  exclaimed  the  towns- 
men, with  one  voice  "  to  be  placed 
upon  a  low  pedestal ;  a  master- 
piece that  does  our  city  so  much 
honour,  and  which  has  cost  us  so 
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much  money,  should  be  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  on  his  visit  to  Abdera." 
Whereupon,  the  small  and  ex- 
quisitely -  wrought  statue  was 
perched  upon  an  obelisk,  eighty 
feet  high,  and  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible at  that  distance  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  goddess  or  a  cat, 
it  became  necessary  tQ  engage  a 
keeper  to  assure  all  strangers  that 
nothing  more  divinely  perfect  was 
to  be  seen,  provided  you  could 
only  see  it. 

In  early  English  literature  we 
find  the  men  of  Norfolk  accredited 
with  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Abderites,  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  we  begin  to  hear  of  the 
wise  men  of  Qotham.  The  stories 
of  their  wonderful  feats  appear  to 
have  been  first  collected  by  Andrew 
Borde,  a  physician  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  seems  to  have 
believed  in  the  comfortable  doctrine 
that  mirth  is  a  valuable  ally  of  medi- 
cine. Innumerable  editions  of  his 
work  have  been  published  since,  and 
we  know  from  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  tales  in  our  old  popular  and 
dramatic  literature  that  the  book 
was  a  great  favourite  for  at  least 
two  centuries.  Until  quite  recent 
times  a  chap-book  version  of  the 
"Merry  Tales  of  Gotham,"  was  a 
▼ery  saleable  article  of  the  pedlar's 
pack  in  the  more  remote  districts 
of  the  west  of  England.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  stories — 
which  is  met  with  in  slightly  vary- 
ing forms  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  world — relates  the  attempt 
to  impound  the  cuckoo.  The  men 
of  Gotham  observing  that  it  was 
almost  invariably  fine  sunny  wea- 
ther when  they  heard  the  cuckoo, 
determined  to  keep  the  bird  with 
them  the  year  through,  in  order 
to  improve  their  climate.  ''  So,  in 
the  midst  of  the  towu,  they  made 
a  hedge  round  in  compass,  and 
got  a  cuckoo,  and  put  therein, 
aaying  to  her,  '  Sing  here  all  the 


year,  thou  shalt  lack  neither  meat 
nor  drink.*  The  cuckoo,  as  soon 
as  she  perceived  herself  encom- 
passed within  the  hedge,  flew  away. 

*  A  vengeance  on  her,*  said  they ; 
'  we  made  not  our  hedge  high 
enough.* " 

Another  relates  to  the  clever 
way  in  which  they  contrived  to  get 
fish  for  Lent. 

**  When  that  Good  Friday  was 
come  the  men  of  Gotham  did  cast 
their  heads  together  what  to  do 
with  their  white  fish  and  red  her- 
rings, their  sprats  and  salt  fi^h. 
Then  one  consulted  with  the  other, 
and  agreed  that  all  such  fish  should 
be  cast  into  the  pond  or  pool  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  that 
the  number  of  them  might  increase 
against  the  next  year,  and  they 
might  all  fare  like  lords.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Lent  they 
immediately  went  about  drawing 
the  pond,  imagining  that  they 
should  catch  a  great  shoal  of  fish, 
but  were  much  surprised  to  find 
nothing  but  a  great  eel.  *AhI' 
said  they,  *  a  mischief  on  this  eel, 
for   he   hath    eaten    up   our   fish.' 

*  What  must  we  do  with  him  ? ' 
said  one  to  the  other.  '  Kill  him,' 
said  one.  '  Chop  him  into  pieces,' 
said  another.  '  Nay,  not  so,'  said 
another;  'but  let  us  drown  him.' 
So  they  immediately  went  to 
another  pond,  and  did  cast  the 
eel  into  the  water.  'Lie  there,' 
said  these  wise  men, '  and  shift  for 
thyself,  since  you  can  expect  no 
help  from  us.'" 

Another  inhabitant  of  Gotham 
rode  to  the  market  with  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  and,  in  order  to 
save  his  horse,  carried  one  of  the 
bags  upon  his  own  shoulder,  but 
still  continued  to  ride.  When  he 
arrived  at  bis  journey's  end,  he 
said,  with  great  satisfaction,  "  The 
just  man  is  always  careful  of  his 
horse." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
humour  of  these  stories  is  of  the 
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thiuiu*8t.  Liko  tht>  song  of  the 
Ince-iTiakrni,  mentioned  iu  ** Twelfth 
Niiihi,"  It  \A  "niliv  Booth,"  and 
**  liki*  the  olti  time/*  but  not  with- 
out a  flavour  of  the  dry,  fatuous 
imbecilitv  wiiieh  amuses  us  iu  the 
spt*eches  of  Silrnoe  nnd  ^>lender. 

Thf  n*al  (rut ham  is  a  Hmail, 
picturesque  \illa(;t\  ]>l«*asantly  situ- 
ated amongst  the  Nottinghamshire 
hills,  and  the  inhabitants  relate  tho 
following  story  to  nceount  for  the 
origin  of  their  unenviable  reputa- 
tion. King  John,  onet*  upon  a 
time,  juurnt'ying  northwards,  de- 
sired to  pass  through  thfir 
meadows,  hut  was  pn'%'ented  br 
the  inhabitants,  umiiT  the  impres- 
sion that  the  ground  over  whicii  a 
king  pasjted  (*%t*r  nttfrwanls  berame 
a  public  road.  Tne  king,  greatly 
ineeuM'd  lit  this  proceeding,  M*nt 
from  Nottingham  two  ctmimis- 
sioiivr:*.  wit'i  in!«tructions  to  levy 
a  iieav^-  tiiu*  upon  the  village  tor 
its  gri»:»«  t-oiiiuinncy.  The  i*U*ver 
Cffntimiiiites,  ii«-arini!  of  their  np- 
pniaeli.  tiiHii^ht  «>f  an  iiii;eiiioun 
expe.iu'iit  t«i  turn  a>%ay  the  king's 
wrath,  iiiid  wh«*n  the  messengers 
arrived  they  toumi  nil  the  |NMiple 
of  thf  |>lai*e  en«;nged  in  a  variety 
4>f  idioiic  pumuiii*.  Hiieh  a!«  running 
about  with  b*ui;t)ii  «>t'  tn*es  to  iu- 
dui*e  the  cn»ws  to  M*ttle  thereon, 
wht'flitiL!  harrowtuii*  of  >uiiBhine  to 
dry  tne  o*>rn  titat  wus  got  in  wet, 
rolling  cheeses  down  hill  that  they 
niiulit  get  to  Nottingham  market, 
and  oilier  similar  ptrfonnanet-s. 
The  e«immiNMoneni  rode  aviav  un- 
der  til*'  iitipri'i'oion  that  notinng 
wa.*!  to  l»e  made  of  oueh  a  \iiiage  of 
ftols.  King  John,  appeased,  con- 
tinued hiH  proi!rei>s,  and  the  men 
of  (fotLam  (•aiil,  "  We  ween  there 
are  nmre  finiU  |miss  through  our 
town  iliAU  remain  in  it.'* 

Tlieff  14  ani>ther  village  of  the 
same  name  in  Su«sei,  and  the 
8u»ii«*x  aiitiquarieii,  naturally 
anxious  f«>r  the  honour  of  their 
oount\,  claim    it   for   the   original 


shrine,  upon  the  ground  that 
Andrew  Bjrde,  the  great  chronicler 
of  (rothnmdom,  was  a  native  of  tlie 
neighbourhood;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Not- 
tinghamshire village  point  with 
pride  to  the  possession  of  the 
original  cuckoo-bunh,  which  in  still 
flourishing,  and  the  object  of  roanj 
pilgrimages. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  most 
famt>us  of  the  aeoond-rate  (lothams, 
is  the  village  of  Austwick  iu 
Cniven,  which  before  the  days  of 
railways  must  have  laid  very  much 
out  of  the  world.  The  villagers  are 
invariably  called  **  Austwick  carlea  *' 
—cartes  b'/ing  a  dialectical  form  of 
the  tild  Hnglish  ceorl  or  churl.  When 
an  Austwick  man  eome;*  down  into 
the  civilised  part^  of  Y«»rk shire  ho 
is  gt*nerally  asked,  **  Who  trit*d  to 
lift  the  biill  over  the  gate?**  the 
tradition  being  that  an  Austwick 
larmer,  winhing  to  uet  a  bull  «>ut  of 
a  tiehl.  pnn-ured  the  ns^itftance  of 
nine  of  his  neighbour;*,  to  anaiat 
him  ill  lifting  the  animal  over  the 
gate.  After  trying  in  vain  for  some 
hours,  they  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  the  village  for  more  help.  In 
going  out  he  o|>ened  the  gate,  and 
after  he  had  been  utMne  time  away, 
it  occurred  to  one  «if  the  remainiiif* 
nine  that  the  bull  might  be  allowed 
to  go  out  in  the  same  manner. 

When  knives  weie  nioreeipeusive 
than  tl<ey  art*  in  these  days,  it  ia 
said  that  there  was  only  (»ne  kuife, 
or  whittle  as  it  is  called  in  this 
part  of  York  shin*,  iu  all  Auwtwick. 
It  wast  kept  under  a  tret*  in  the 
middle  of  the  villiige,  for  use  in 
crommon,  and  if  it  was  not  there 
when  wanted,  the  iienKm  requirinK 
it  shouted  out  **  1^  i.ittle  to  tree!  ** 
until  retunied.  This  arrangement 
worke«l  well  for  maiiv  \ears,  until 
one  dav  it  was  taken  br  st>ue 
labt>urerB  tu  a  neighbourini;  moor 
to  cut  up  their  pit*s  for  dinner.  Ti> 
save  themselves  the  trouble  o(  earrjr* 
iug  It  back,  tney  agreed  to  leave  i% 
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there  until  next  day,  and  looking 
about  for  an  object  to  mark  tbe 
locality,    tbey  stuck    it    into    tbe 
ground  under  a  very  black  cloud 
wbich  just  tben   happened   to  be 
the  most  remarkable  object  in  sight. 
Next  day  the  cloud  was  gone,  and 
the  whittle  was  never  seen  again. 
There  is  a  proverbial  saying  well 
known    in   Yorkshire    relating  to 
this  place.  '' The  best  at  the  bottom, 
as  the  Austwick  carles  say,"  gene- 
rally said  of  any  dish  or  beverage 
which   improves  as    it  approaches 
the  end.      This    is    said   to   have 
originated    in   a    scene  which   oc- 
curred at  the  drowning  of  an  Aust- 
wick  carle,  who,  reaching   over  a 
pond,  had  fallen  in.   Whilst  drown- 
ing,  the  water  made    a    gurgling 
noise  in  bis  tliroat,  wbich  the  by- 
standers, who  did  not  attempt  to 
help  him,  interpreted'tomean"Good! 
good !    good !  "      "  Ah,"  said  they, 
"  he  finds  it  best  at  bottom."     The 
thatch  of  Austwick  Hall  was  once 
covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  grass, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was    held   to   consider 
the  feasibility  of  getting  up  some 
cows  to  pasture  upon  it.     Even  in 
these  railway   days   Austwick  has 
not  entirely  lost  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion.    About  a  year  ago,  a  story 
went  the  round  of  the  Yorkshire 
papers  about  a  farmer  of  this  place 
who  had  to  take  a  wheelbarrow  to 
Clapham     (the     nearest)     station. 
Instead  of  going  by  the  road,  which 
was  the  longest  route  by  about  a 
hundred   yards,   he   went    through 
the  fields,  and  bad  to  lift  the  barrow 
over  twenty-two  stiles. 

It  was  the  well-known  remark  of 
the  sage  Queen  Elizabeth  during 
one  of  her  royal  progresses,  that 
the  farther  she  went  towards  the 
west,  the  more  sure  and  certain 
became  her  faith  that  tbe  wise  men 
really  came  from  the  east,  and  the 
reader,  therefore,  will  uot  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  are  several 
Gothams  upon  the  sunny  western 


moors.  In  Wiltshire,  near  the 
Marlborough  downs,  are  two  or  three 
villages  which  have  achieved  great 
distinction  in  this  way,  and  the 
sobriquet  of  '*  Moonrakers,'*  applied 
to  Wiltshire  folks  in  general,  is  said 
to  have  taken  its  rise  m  one  of  these 
remote'  hamlets.  A  philosopher, 
returning  from  late  work  in  the  hay 
time,  endeavoured  to  rake  out  of  a 
pond  the  glowing  reflection  of  a 
fine  full  moon,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  large  cheese.  In  vain,  however, 
he  raked,  for  the  agile  cheese  eluded 
the  prongs  like  a  jelly-fish,  and 
would  not  come  to  land.  His  neigh- 
hours  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by 
midnight  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  parish  were  engaged 
in  the  pursuit,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  great  ardour,  until  a 
passing  cloud  sank  tho  cheese,  and 
dispersed  the  disappointed  assembly. 
Such,  however,  is  the  ingenuity  of 
human  nature,  that  the  Wiltshire 
folks  have  not  only  contrived  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  this  story,  but 
positively  endeavour  to  make  it  tell 
to  their  own  advantage.  According 
to  their  version,  the  real  object  of 
the  raking  was  a  keg  of  prime 
brandy  whicli  had  been  bidden  in 
the  pond,  and  the  cheese  story  was 
invented  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ciseman who  bad  interrupted  the 
proceedings.  The  revenue  officer 
had  his  grin,  but  the  Wiltshire  men 
bad  both  the  laugh  and  tbe  brandy  \ 
Another  of  these  rustic  drolleries 
relates  tbe  absurd  adventures  of  a 
farmer,  who  determined  to  cure  his 
hogs  of  their  dirty  habits  by  making 
them  roost  upon  the  branches  of  a 
tree  like  birds.  Night  after  night 
the  perverse  brutes  were  hoisted  up 
to  their  perch,  and  every  morning  a 
pig  was  found  with  bis  neck  broken, 
until  at  last  there  were  no  more 
left.  But  there  is  a  great  sameness 
in  all  these  stories.  The  plots 
wbich  form  the  original  ntielei  of 
the  tales  are  surprisingly  few  in 
number,  and    show   a  poverty    of 
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inventioQ  which  contrasts  poorly 
with  the  more  imaginative  stores 
of  the  Celtic  races. 

There  are  numerous  Gothams 
upon  the  Continent.  At  Belmont, 
near  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  we 
meet  with  nearly  all  the  stories  of 
the  English  Gotham,  and  a  few  new 
ones.  Some  Belmonters,  they  say, 
once  desired  to  move  their  church 
three  yards  farther  to  the  west ;  so 
they  carefully  marked  the  exact  dis- 
tance by  leaving  their  coats  upon 
the  ground.  They  then  set  to  work 
to  push  with  all  their  might  against 
the  eastern  wall.  In  the  meantime 
a  thief  had  gone  round  to  the  west, 
and  stolen  the  coats.  ''Diablo!*' 
said  the  Belmonters,  when  they 
found  their  coats  gone,  '*  we  have 
pushed  too  far!" 


The  French  provinces  are  full 
of  Gothams.  One  of  the  most 
famous  is  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  Pont-4-Mou8son,  in  Lorraine,  so 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
last  war.  The  most  absurd  stories 
are  fathered  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  favoured  town,  who  are  said 
to  combine  with  great  simplicity  a 
truly  Gascon  sense  of  their  own 
importance.  Their  chief  magistrate 
was  once  travelling  in  Italy,  and 
chanced  to  arrive  at  the  Eternal  City 
on  the  night  of  a  grand  Pontifical 
festival.  Bome  was  one  mass  of 
radiant  flame,  and  a  myriad  of  lamps 
lit  up  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
"Pardieu!"  said  the  Mayor  of 
Pont-a-Mousson,  "  how  on  earth  did 
they  know  I  was  coming !  *' 


THE  SCHOLARS  WEAPON. 


Oncb  a  Scholar,  sflge  and  saintly, 
Wearying  of  the  crimes  of  men, 
Tam'd  him  from  the  crowded  cities 
To  a  deep,  secluded  glen ; 

Scoop'd  a  cell  from  out  the  hillside. 
Made  of  coarsest  fruits  his  fare, 
Spread  his  humble  couch  of  heather, 
Pass'd  his  days  in  tears  and  prayer. 

Tears,  because  unchecked  oppression 
O'er  the  earth  in  riot  ran — 
Man,  in  greedy  thirst  for  conquest, 
Trampling  down  his  fellow-man — 

Wickedness,  in  jewels  gleaming. 
Jostling  in  the  crowded  street 
€himit-eyed  famine  stalking  meagre — 
Murder,  borne  on  stealthy  feet — 

Despots,  for  their  own  base  pleasure, 
Driving  weaker  ones  aside. 
To  the  confines  of  existence; 
Where  they  laid  them  down,  and  died- 
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Captives,  in  their  dreary  dangeons 
Dragging  out  their  hopeless  lives — 
Helpless  infants  wandering  homeless- 
Starving  mothers — madden'd  wives. 

And  the  scholar  wept,  disheartened ; 
And  witli  burning  words  he  pray'd : — 
*'  O  for  some  immortal  champion  !  • 

O  for  some  celestial  aid  ! 

'*  O  to  hear  some  voice  from  heaven 
Echoing  o'er  this  dreadful  din ! 
O  for  hands  to  raise  a  rampart 
'Gainst  this  flood  of  wrong  and  sin !  " 

And,  exhausted  by  his  sorrow, 
For  a  while  the  scholar  slept ; 
But  his  anguish  never  slumber'd  ; 
Even  in  his  dreams  he  wept. 

Then  a  fair  and  radiant  stranger 
£nter*d  silently  his  room. 
And  the  atmosphere  grew  fragrant, 
With  a  subtle,  sweet  perfume ; 

While  the  gleam  of  shining  pinions 
Fill'd  his  cell  witli  glorious  light, 
Till  the  poor  bewilder  d  scholar 
Sank  down,  dazzled  at  the  sight. 

But  the  angel's  touch  caressing 
Thrill'd  hia  pale  and  drooping  brow, 
While  a  tuneful  voice  demanded, — 
•'Child  of  earth,  why  weepest  thou?  ** 

Then  the  scholar  s  heart  took  courage, 
At  the  soft  and  silvery  sound ; 
**  I  have  wept  because  oppression 
And  iniquity  abound. 

"  All  the  world  is  full  of  sorrow, 
And  my  heart  is  torn  with  pain 
For  the  wrongs  I  see  around  me, 
Wrongs  I'm  powerless  to  restrain. 

'*  God's  own  image  sold  and  shackled, 
Not  the  limbs  alone  confined, 
But  the  cruel  chains  of  error 
Fetter  brain,  and  soul,  and  mind.'* 


"  Wherefore,  then,"  inquired  the  angel, 
"  K  such  plague  spots  stain  the  lands, 
Dost  thou  in  thy  fruitless  sorrow 
Sit,  with  feeble  folded  hands  ? 


<i 


Up :  instead  of  idly  weeping. 
Fierce  unceasing  warfare  wage ; 
Thou  thyself  must  be  the  champion 
'Gainst  those  blots  which  mar  we  age. 
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"  Yet  thon  shmlt  not  strive  nnaided, 
HeATen  U  with  thee  in  thy  fight : 
And  let  this  he  still  thj  watehword. 
Victonr  yet  most  crown  the  right. 

*'  And.  hehold.  this  magic  weapon. 
To  assist  tliy  cause.  I  bring; 
'N\'ield  it  we'll,  and  it  shall  make  (hte 
Far  more  powerful  than  a  king. 

**  Used  aright,  in  time,  'twill  ranqoish 
All  the  burning  wrongs  of  men/* 
Then  the  wond(>ring  scholar,  waking. 
Found  npon  his  desk — a  pen ! 

And  he  leam'd  with  skill  to  wield  it. 
Like  K(>me  old  magician  s  wand. 
Till  it  grew  a  miitlity  wtrapon 
In  his  pale  aud  sl«oder  liand  :— 

Till  fmm  out  that  cell's  seclusion. 
Willi  a  pant's  fr>rce.  were  hurl'd 
Words  so  thrilling  and  impassioned, 
Thnt  their  echoes  woke  the  world  : 

From  the  slare.  shook  off  his  sharklaa ; 
Ijat)hed  with  scorn  each  cruel  wrong; 
lisdt'  the  hillH  and  valleys  echo 
With  the  freebom  peasant's  song ; 

Flash  d  a  flood  of  heavenly  sunshine 
Into  fIuD};eons  dark  and  lone  ; 
Made  the  proud  oppresfAr  tremble ; 
Hurl'd  the  drfipot  m>m  his  throne : 

iSanishM  iguorunce  and  iTror, 
Csird  fair  i>cience  into  birth  ; 
(iavr  the  h(*rituge  of  freedom 
To  tiie  lowliesit  sons  of  earth. 

lA)ng  tliat  sage  and  saintly  scholar 
From  the  earth  has  pasted  away, 
]{ut  the  ^*l<trinns  ^ft  he  gave  us 
Is  as  powerful  to-day ; 

Sways  at  « ill  our  mightiest  nations, 
lieads  uur  anuieii,  makes  our  laws, 
UuW  our  Senates,  fires  oar  patriots 
lu  their  country's  glorious 


WieldeJ  still  by  his  descendants 
It  ha«  (Hven  as  freedom,  peare, 
Knowletlge,  commerce,  glory.  blMiiBg : 
Nevtr  may  its  intlnesce  ocase  ! 
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ESSAYS    AND    SKETCHES. 


By  the  Londok  Hebmit. 


A   SKETCH   IN   PEN  AND   INK. 

TAKEN  EBOM  A  WIITDOW. 

'*  The  scenes  are  desert  now  and  bare." — Scott. 

"  Yet  wants  there  not  a  cheerful  beam 
Now  and  again  to  shed  a  gleam 

Of  radiant  gladness." — Mant. 


We  have  of  late  years  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  very  expressive 
term  '*  word-painting."  It  is  used 
to  denote  that  graphic,  minute,  and 
suggestive  mode  of  description,  by 
which  written  language  is  made  to 
assimilate,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
pictorial  delineation.  None  of  the 
graces  of  literature  are  now  more 
cultivated  than  this,  in  which  writers 
of  every  class — from  lofty  poets  to 
"  special  correspondents  '* — strive 
to  excel. 

Of  course,  there  must  always  be 
a  wide  difference  between  literature 
and  art  as  regards  the  kind  and  de* 
gree  of  the  effects  produced.  The 
pen  may  be  *' mightier  than  the 
sword,"  but  it  is  decidedly  not  so 
mighty  as  the  pencil,  so  far  as  the 
portrayal  of  external  things  is  con- 
cerned. However  skilful  one  may 
be  in  *'  word-painting,"  the  n^rest 
dauber  with  a  brush'  and  canvas 
can  convey  an  impression  with 
twice  as  much  rapidity  and  vivid- 
ness. Still  there  is  sufficient  af- 
finity between  the  arts  to  make 
*'  word-painting  "  a  term  of  really 
valuable  significance.  But  how  is 
the  art  to  be  acquired  ?  What  are 
its  primary  rules  ?  Are  there  ex- 
perts   who    undertake    to    teach 


'•word-painting"  like  water-colour 
painting,  at  so  much  a  lesson? 
Apparently  not ;  but,  however 
learnt,  it  would  seem  to  be  far 
from  difficult  of  attainment,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

Suppose,  dear  reader,  we  try  our 
hands  at  a  little  '*  word-painting," 
or,  if  you  prefer  a  term  generally 
used  in  another  and  more  literal 
sense,  *'  sketching  in  pen  and  ink," 
which  sketches  are,  of  course,  to  be 
as  varied  in  colour  as  the  subjects 
to  be  represented. 

What  shall  be  our  first  subject  ? 
Practical  instructors  in  the  art  of 
drawing  tell  iis  that,  instead  of 
being  too  ambitious  at  first;  in- 
stead of  trying  to  draw  classic 
statues,  and  castles,  and  cathedrals, 
and  elaborate  landscapes,  we  should 
begin  by  copying  simple  and  fami- 
liar objects--draw  the  family  cat, 
or  a  vase  of  flowers,  or  the  house 
opposite,  including  the  lamp-post 
at  the  comer — and  when  we  have 
thoroughly  mastered  these,  it  will 
be  time  to  tmn  our  attention  to 
nobler  subjects. 

Take,  then,  the  scene  from  the  wi 
dowhere.  It  is  not  a  very  p 
one,  but  it  is  simple,  iq 
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atitl  will  sen'e  very  woll  for  initia- 
ton'  practice.  The  buck  i;anlen  of 
an  empty,  setni-ilotnrheti  hounc  in 
the  suburbs  i)f  Loniion,  one  winter's 
dav.  is  scarcely  tlie  pliKv  where  a 
painter  or  poet  woul«l  go  for  in- 
Kpinitiiiii.  hut  what  we  are  about 
to  ill)  retpiires  no  inspiration,  merely 
tlie  faculty  of  ohs«*rving  and  rcpro- 
ducing  with  fidelity. 

The  fiTiit  thint^  is  to  fix  our  hori- 
zontal liue  and  centre  of  view. 
For  the  fonner  we  will  take  the 
fartliest  rows  of  house-tops  in  the 
adjoining  large  and  densely  peopled 
suburban  town.  The  latter  we  will 
suppose  to  bi*  hidden  away  some- 
where Whind  that  bl<>ek  of  **  de- 
sirable family  resiliences  *'  opposite, 
whii*h  stand  out  so  bright  and  clear 
and  n)*w,  ^'nh  their  sunlit,  sand- 
coloured  walls,  violet  slates,  and 
reil  chimney -puts,  one  cluster  t»f 
whii'h  bears  a  whimsical  resem- 
blance to  tlie  clenched  fingers  of 
some  giant's  hand. 

The  gt-neral  arrnii foment  of  the 
landsca|>e  is  as  folliws: — The  fore- 
ground consists  of  the  giirdeii'%  at- 
tached to  the  four  pairs  of  villas, 
of  which  ours  «t:ind<%  at  the  left  end. 
On  the  right  luind  at  right  angle?; 
with  our  stn-i-t.  and  iN»nsiMpieiitly 
parallel  with  th**  hi'^h  r«md.  is  an- 
other row  of  \illa>  :ind  gardens, 
terminating  with  tin*  rhiirch  and 
vicarai;e.  In  the  o'litn*  !•<  a  field 
and  Some  waste  gr>>un«l.  and  the 
distance  i<«  occupied  by  the  town. 
Tlie  dav  is  cold  and  frostv.  but  the 
Min  1^  **hining :  thr  l«»wer  pt»rtiiin«* 
lif  the  skv  iiri'  nf  u  light,  ha/v 
gri'v.  but  i:  i^  Miii-r  abiiTi-,  and 
th«  ff  art-  II  •  iMttiijo  of  aiiv  kind. 

I.«-t  us  bi-^rin  with  th«'  cliiirch. 
Onir  a  <*:de  vi**\v  t*t  ii  i!i  viMbli* 
from  hi' re.  It  lia-  ii  •  "»pire  or  bell- 
tower,  and  preHiiiiH  tlo*  appearance 
of  a  pLiiii.  gablf.i  i  tlitiiv.  of  the 
coiiveiitiofial  Ni«ah'<%  Ark  f'nn 
The   c  •\irinv'    i-*    of    :i   virv   dark 

•late.     Th«-  lilj 1  know  not  its 

an*hitcc!ur.il  n ante  —that  runs  along 


the  top  of  the  church — the  back- 
bone, so  to  speak,  of  the  roof— is 
tipped  with  a  line  of  frost,  tricklint;^ 
down  a  little  way  on  each  side,  in 
petrified  fluidity,  not  yet  meltcHl  by 
the  sun.  In  the  prey  walls  of  the* 
said  church,  one  of  the  little  arched 
windows  shrinks  behind  a  far.pn>- 
jecting  buttress,  as  if  from  the  cold. 
Tlie  rows  of  trees  that  protect^ni  it 
from  the  heat  in  summer,  are  such 
mere  attenuated,  leafless  skeletons 
now.  tliat  they  give  no  more  shade 
than  so  many  upriglit  ladders. 
There  are  evergreens,  though, 
growing  thickly  in  the  gardens  of 
the  church  and  the  fuursonago 
house,  which  are  shut  off  by  a 
very  liigh  blank  wall  from  the 
mtire  laical  buildings  that  front 
the  high  road. 

The  other  boundary'  wall,  which 
runs  at  right  angles  with  that  one. 
anil  encloses  four  large  gardens 
appert^tiniiig  to  as  many  houses, 
is  also  very  high  and  in  parts 
covered  with  ivy.  On  the  abrapt 
termination  of  the  former  wall, 
where  the  brickwork  is  broken  and 
jagged,  tlirre  iM  a  little  shining 
s|)eck  liki*  a  star,  of  pecnitar  bril- 
liancy. It  i^  but  a  projecting  piece 
of  brtikrn  glass,  honoured  above 
its  tf-IloMH  by  catching  tlie  full  rajs 
of  the  sun.  but  the  reflection  daz- 
zles like  a  diamond,  and  is  quite 
isolated  and  conspicuous. 

Our  garden  (as  we  will  call  it  for 
distinction's  sake,  f  >r.  of  course,  it 
is  not  our**,  and  we  have  no  excuse 
for  being  in  it,  save  its  Wing  de- 
nuded and  ilesi'rted.  and  tlie  doors 
standini;  open  i  coiiM  never  have 
In'cu  a  very  (nctiirf^'pit^  or  floral 
on#»,  i\iMi  Ml  till*  hi  itfht  of  summer, 
antl  now.  iM-niath  tht*  chilling  hand 
of  wiiitiT.  it  i«»  ot  r-'iir^f.  r\rn  le*s 
so.  Thefi-  iiri'  III!  trri'<*  of  any 
nia;n)itude.  and.  ^ii\i'  a  f«'w  e\er- 
gre<'n  •>hnib«.  ipithiiii;  p-tnains  ti> 
h|>4>ttk  of  thf  ^ipliUicy  of  a  brighter 
s-asMii  'I  ijr  <*•  iitr-  i«  n!l  lawn, 
tlie  turf  u:'  «hi-h  is  anyth:ng   but 
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Telvety  just  now.  Towards  the 
rounded  end  of  this  lawn  is  a 
number  of  huge  flint  stones,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  of,  say,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  enclosing  a  flower- 
bed, but  the  flowers  that  once  slept 
in  that  bed  are  now  no  more. 

The  pathway  is  powdered  with 
frost,  but  this,  where  the  sun  strikes 
it,  is  melted  into  gleaming  moisture. 
The  patch  of  sunlight  that  now 
illuminates  the  garden  is  triangular, 
broadening  towards  the  palings,  and 
spreading  over  them  into  the  waste 
ground  beyond,  and  up  the  bank 
beyond  that.  How  bare  and  brown 
and  rugged  is  that  bank,  and  how 
very  desolate  that  waste  ground. 
In  summer  the  first  will  be  covered 
with  blooming  May,  and  the  latter 
with  growths  of  weeds  and  wild 
flowers. 

Our  next-door  neighbour  on  the 
right  appears  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  his  garden.  His  lawn 
is  ornamented  with  more  than  one 
lozenge  shaped  flowerbed,  besides 
the  neat  parterres  adjoining  the 
walls.  There  is  an  arbour  at  the 
bottom,  and  plenty  of  shady  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  some  of 
which  now  catch  the  slanting  sun- 
beams on  their  red  and  yellow 
blossoms.  There  is  also  a  large 
framework  for  a  swing  over  the 
garden  path,  and  farther  on  a  tall 
flagstaff,  with  a  weathercock  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  next  garden  to  that, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin,  and  is  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds,  whose  luxuriance 
has  more  than  half  hidden  a  classic 
stone  vase,  which  constitutes  the 
single  feature  of  ornament  in  the 
place. 

On  the  sloping  flower-bed  at  the 
bottom  of  our  garden,  basking  in 
a  sunlight  that  shines  so  brightly, 
while  it  can  warm  but  little,  re- 
clines a  large  black  cat  Now  cats 
are  not,  in  general,  considered  fit 
subjects  for  a  painter — in  words 
or  otherwise.     From  their  habitual 


associations  they  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  prosaic  and  com- 
monplace animals.  An  air  of  the 
grotesque  and  the  ridiculous  ever 
hangs  about  them.  What  poet 
thinks  of  mentioning  a  cat,  except 
it  be  in  burlesque  ?  Romance  only 
notices  them  when  it  has  to  de- 
scribe  the  weird  Grimalkin  of  some 
witch's  den.  And  yet,  if  we  forget 
the  fact  of  their  be\ng  so  common, 
we  must  see  that  they  are  beautiful 
creatures,  and  their  inward  qualities 
are  intense  and  terrible.  They  are 
types  of  the  soft,  patient,  velvet 
treachery  of  the  East;  all  the 
ferocious  qualities  of^the  tiger  are 
there  in  miniature,  but  when  these 
are  dormant,  there  is  also  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  gazelle.  Cats  are 
often  much  maligned.  They  can- 
not help  being  beasts  of  prey — 
it  is  their  nature ;  but  they  are 
friends  of  man  when  once  they 
have  made  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  their  attachment  is  not,  as 
some  represent,  merely  for  the 
comforts  of  their  owner*s  home. 
Artists  find  the  cat  a  ditficult  sub- 
ject when  they  clo  condescend  to 
take  his  portrait.  The  peculiar 
form  of  his  head  and  features,  and 
the^  expression  of  his  countenance, 
are  far  more  difficult  to  catch  than 
those  of  any  of  the  varieties  of 
horse  or  dog.  The  reader  must 
have  noticed  how  seldom  cats  in 
pictures  are  satisfactory  resem- 
blances of  cats  in  real  life.  Yon 
sable  Tom  is  lying  snugly  on  the 
ground,  with  closed  eyes  and  paws 
doubled  down  under  him.  He  is 
day-dreaming ;  enjoying  all  he  can 
of  the  sun— its  warmth,  but  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  light  that 
dazzles  them.  He  looks  as  though 
a  sparrow  might  hop  upon  his 
head,  or  a  flne  fat  mouse  run  over 
his  back,  without  disturbing  him 
in  the  least. 

On  the  higher  back  beyond 
crawls  another  specimen  of  the 
feline    race  —  a    tawny,    yellow, 
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slender  ereature,  particularly  un- 
dulating and  tiger-like  in  its  form 
and  motions.  A  third  cat — black 
again— lies  fartlicr  ofT,  outside  our 
second  neighbour  s  garden,  a»  mo- 
tion K^ss  as  a  Malay  drugged  with 
opium. 

These  tliree  animals  are  the  only 
evidences  of  life — and  tliat  is  ex- 
tremely still  life  in  tlie  foreground 
and  middle  distance  of  our  pic- 
ture. But,  farther  off,  two  work- 
men in  white  jackets  are  wending 
their  way  over  the  field  and  de- 
scending a  chalk-cut  ravine,  where 
a  certain  railway  lies  in  an  un- 
finished and  chaotic  state — an 
example  of  ruin  before  comple- 
tion. 

But  the  right  side  of  our  picture 
is,  a.s  yet,  blank.  Its  objects  are 
more  distant,  extensive,  and  varied, 
tlian  those  already  sketched.  The 
buildings  of  the  a<ijacent  suburban 
town,  a>  seen  from  here,  reach  to 
and  extend  along  Uie  line  of  the 
horizon  The  nearest  and  most 
C4»nspicuous  houses  are  new  and 
sand-coloured,  and  slate -covered, 
and  principally  of  one  formal, 
modem,  unpicturcsque  type.  All 
i»vfr  the  town  tall  factory  ehim- 
n«  vs.  various  in  height  and  degrees 
of  distinctness,  rise — white,  and 
brown,  and  black  —  one  bevond 
aiMthrr.  until  the  more  remote  are 
half  l<i.<tt  in  thr  ha/y  background 
of  all.  Ihirii'd  in  that  same  ha/e 
th»  re  i-*.  if  1  niHtake  not.  a  cluster 
of  niuMs,  for  the  river  in  out  in 
that  diri'Otion.  but  so  far  off  tliat 
it  i^  iinpi^-^xibli'  ^)  decide.  Let  us 
in<lii*ate  them  bv  a  few  faint  strokes. 
Tht-n-  arc  twi»  ehurohes  on  thi<* 
ri;;litliiithl  |H>rtioM  of  the  \iew, 
aii'l  vir^f  uppiMT  tit  -'tand  bai'k  to 
\'.v\  A^  \:  till  ill  tcijiiH  with  eaeh 
i'th* ! .  Til*  y  ditfi  r  niiioli  in  f«>rni : 
I'ln-  hi-  .1  t.iil.  -It-ndtT.  whilfV  ;:rev 
••pM'f.  a?fi  a  T'liMiiined  |H»roij  al  th<- 
^ide       ill'-   i»thtT  is  riownod   with 


a  dark,  square,  monastic  lower  of 
Saxon  strength  and  solidity.  Be- 
yond this  last  there  is  a  shadowy 
outline,  which  may  either  be  an- 
other disunt  church,  or  only  a 
phantom  of  one. 

To  return  to  less  remote  things, 
the  nearest  factory  is  tlmt  of  a  large 
waterworks,  whose  main  chimney 
shoots  up  from  the  centre ;  a  lofW. 
slim,  dull-brown  shaft,  much  black- 
ened by  smoke  at  the  top.  A  little 
white  building  in  front,  and  varioui 
others,  brown  or  black,  and  tiled 
with  red,  cluster  around  the  central 
point.  The  canal  that  runs  pasi 
the  waterworks  has  its  banks  fringed 
with  willows,  so  that  it  is  quite  con- 
cealed, except  a  tiny  sparkle  here 
and  tliere. 

All  these  buildings,  commonplace 
as  they  are  in  their  forms,  uses, 
and  construction,  are  not  without 
a  certain  picturesqueneHS  when 
tlms  viewed  in  a  mass  by  the  light 
of  a  bright  sun.  It  will  never  do 
to  analyze  tlie  scene  with  a  iele> 
scope,  or  to  specify  its  componeot 
parts  in  our  picture ;  mere  general 
indications  will  be  sufUcient.  The 
field  in  tlie  middle  distance  is  lonff 
and  sloping,  and  as  bright  and 
grtM^n  as  winter  will  allow  it  to  be. 

Is  there  anything  more?  No; 
our  sketch  is  pretty  well  fdled  up. 
It  mi^ht  have  hevn  better,  but  we 
need  not  be  dissatisfied  with  if. 
Tht*  subject  was  unpromising,  but 
it  has  yielded  as  much  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected. 
All  we  aimed  at  was  a  faithful 
tnin script  of  what  was  beforv  us. 
and  that  much  has  c<*rtainly  l>een 
attain4*d  What  we  achieve  Uiould 
alwAVs  be  tni-asurt'd  with  what  wo 
att«'mpt.  It  is  lietter  to  bo  sue- 
ei-!i-ful  in  •"ki'ifliiii-.:  a  f^w  houses 
and  <:ariitii**.  than  t  *  i.ul  lament- 
ably in  dfpietini;  tlh*  ^ubllmities  of 
Alpine  ^ceUfiy. 
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Scripture  Names  and  their  Bela- 
tion  to  Ancient  History.  By  W.  G. 
Hird.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams 
and  Co. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  names,  both  proper  and  com* 
mon,  originally  had  some  definite 
meaning,  however  much  it  may 
have  been  obscured  and  altered  in 
the  course  of  years.  To  discover 
that  meaning  is  often  no  easy 
matter,  owing  to  the  strange  trans- 
formations which  the  names  un- 
dergo, particularly  in  passing  from 
one  language  to  another. 

Hence  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank  as  to  the  original  form 
and  meaning  of  even  important 
Scripture  names,  such  as  Cyrus, 
Ahasuerus,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes. 
The  identification  of  Xerxes  with 
Ahasuerus  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful,  and  denied  by  so  great 
an  authority  as  Sir  Henry  Kawlin- 
son.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of 
Xerxes,  it  must  surely  be  con- 
nected with  Artaxerxes;  but  Mr. 
Hird  derives  the  two  names  from 
quite  independent  sources. 

Even  in  the  case  of  names  purely 
Hebraic  in  form,  there  is  often  a 
great  diversity  of  interpretation 
among  Hebrew  scholars. 

Before  any  one  can  be  competent 
to  pronounce  upon  the  meaning  of 
a  name,  he  must  not  only  know  the 
signification  of  its  component  parts, 
but  also  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  usages  of^  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  cognate 
languages,  and  the  laws  of  language 
in  general.  Mr.  Hird  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of 
works  in  which  names  are  explained, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 


with  the  contrast  between  his  mode 
of  treating  them,  and  the  masterly 
way  in  which  they  are  discussed  by 
such  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as 
Mr.  Max  Miiller,  or  even  such  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  writer 
as  the  Itev.  Isaac  Taylor.  We  think 
Mr.  Hird  has  made  a  mistake  in 
devoting  his  attention  so  exclusively 
to  names  rather  than  to  the  lan- 
guages of  which  they  form  part. 
At  any  rate,  he  might  have  treated 
those  who  have  made  languages 
their  special  study  with  more  de,- 
ference. 

It  is  scarcely  becoming  for  him, 
after  quoting  Mr.  Max  Miiller's 
explanation  of  M  as  meaning 
"strong,*'  to  say:  "His  limitation 
of  the  term  to  the  expression 
of  one  attribute  of  the  Supreme, 
or  the  subsequent  use,  is  a  piece 
of  unwarrantable  and  useless  re- 
finement." Again,  we  object  to 
the  following  remark  in  reference 
to  Euerst:  "His  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew  and 
its  related  languages  is  dwarfed  by 
his  adherence  to  a  pet  theory,  and 
the  fanciful  meanings  given  to  some 
of  the  names  are  unwarrantable 
assumptions."  We  certainly  think 
it  is  unwarrantable  presumption  for 
Mr.  Hird  to  say  of  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Farrar's  "Families  of  Speech" 
— "The  whole  extract  is  an  entire 
misapprehension  or  erroneous  state* 
ment  of  particulars." 

Mr.  Hird*8  explanations  of  names, 
when  not  derived  from  writers  of 
authority,  are  of  doubtful  value, 
and  not  always  consistent.  Many 
Scripture  names  are  omitted,  which 
might  have  been  included,  if  the 
author  had  confined  himself  to  one 
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•ubject  intteftd  of  jumbling  two 
together.  The  history  here  given 
is  rerj  meagre  and  fragmentai^. 


Camhridg4  Sermons  Preached  be* 
/ore  the  Unirenity.  Bj  the  Rer. 
£.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  Macinillan 
and  Co.,  1875.— Sermons  are  not 
usualljr  the  most  inriting  or  satis- 
factory reading.  Like  speeches, 
they  should  be  heard,  not  read,  to 
produce  their  full  effect  Eren 
nearing  them  is  not  always  inspir- 
ing or  improving,  especially  wnen 
they  are  read  to  the  audience.  But 
there  are  sereral  circumstances 
which  render  these  sermons  de- 
serving of  attention.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  was 
preached  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
they  were  composed  for  delivery 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  author,  also,  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  mark.  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  few  years  ago  head  master 
of  tlio  City  of  I»ndon  School,  he 
was,  we  believe,  the  youngest  man 
occupying  so  honourable  a  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  wiiidom  of  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  most  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  subsequent 
success  of  tlie  school,  wliich  has 
never  been  in  so  prosperous  a 
state,  tliough  it  has  lon^  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  etBoient  and  valu- 
able schools  in  the  country.     He 

is   n   man  of  more  than  ordinanr 

• 

ability,  untirin;?  activity,  sound 
scholarship,  liberal  thought,  and 
geiHTOus,  manly  Mntiment  He  is 
public  Hpirited  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  fullv  alive  to  the 
waiiL^.  th«>imhu«,  and  feelings  of  all 
das^^es  of  the  eonimunitv,  and  ear- 
neatly  iM-rit  on  saying  and  doing 
his  utmost  for  the  >;eneral  good. 

The  ^u^jeels  u{K>n  which  he  has 
eho<*fii  to  diM*ourse  an*  of  practical 
int*  r  «:.  <iri«l  wt-11  huitcd  to  the 
ITOdcnt    tunc.      There    are    three 


sermons  on  Faith  and  Scienee, 
another  on  Prayer,  and  two  on  the 
work  which  b  demanded  of  Chris- 
tians at  the  present  day.  Thesa 
are  matters  which  occupy  the  at* 
tention,  and  stir  the  hearts  of  all 
thoughtful  people  in  this  transi- 
tionid  period.  Dr.  Abbott's  sermons 
have  all  some  definite  purpose  be» 
yond  that  of  simply  occupying  the 
orthodox  half  hour,  or  forty  minutaa 
in  deliveiy.  He  has  something  to 
say,  and  really  means  and  feela 
what  he  says.  He  does  not  weary 
and  disgust  one  with  barren  truisms, 
sentimental  twaddle,  or  fierce  and 
fhiitless  controversy  on  subtle  poinU 
of  metaphysical  theology,  which 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  eveiy- 
day  life.  He  is  too  practical  and 
sensible  to  waste  time  in  discuss* 
ing  trivial  topics,  or  words  in  treat- 
ing of  important  ones. 

Dr.  Abbott*s  mode  of  handling 
his  subjects,  though  not  always 
perfectly  satisfactory,  is  invariably 
such  as  to  command  respect,  even 
from  those  who  cannot  accept  all 
his  statements,  or  who  wish  for 
more  exhaustive  treatment  Every 
reader  of  these  sermons  mutt  bo 
impressed  with  the  author's  un« 
flinching  honesty  of  intention,  his 
frank  acknowledgment  of  diffi* 
cultii»s,  his  careful  moderation  of 
assertion,  his  fair  statement  of  ob* 
jections,  his  courteous  and  even 
kind  tone  towards  those  who  may 
differ  from  him,  and  his  sincere 
desire  to  ascertain,  and  state  no- 
tiling  but  tlie  simple  truth.  Be  ho 
right  or  wrong,  he  certainly  means 
welL  He  speaks  as  a  genuine  be- 
liever ratlier  than  a  professional 
advocate,  and  evidently  has  no 
other  object  than  the  good  of  his 
hearers  and  readers. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  say  we 
think  he  has  di«cusse<l  the  mutual 
relations  of  faith  and  science  with 
so  much  thon»u^hnes8  and  com* 
p1eten<*^s  an  might  havo  breu  de- 
feired ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
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sible  within  the  limits  of  three 
sermons.  The  difficulties  here  con- 
sidered, arising  from  discoveries 
and  facts  of  astronomy,  geology, 
and  biology,  have  far  less  weight 
with  thinking  men,  and  admit  of 
much  simpler  solution  than  those 
of  a  moral  character,  which  Dr. 
Abbott  treats  very  insufficiently. 
Then,  again,  the  whole  subject  of 
supernaturalism  —  including  mira- 
cles, prophecy,  and  inspiration — 
which  forms  die  chief  stumbling- 
block  to  scientific  minds,  is  passed 
over  altogether,  except  in  the  pre- 
face, which  admits  the  necessity  of 
greatly  modifying  the  views  hither- 
to prevalent  on  these  topics,  and 
points  to  the  probability  of  further 
modifications  as  investigation  ad- 
vances. That  this  reticence  does 
not  arise  from  insufficient  appre- 
ciation of  the  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  this  period  of  transition, 
is  evident  from  the  striking  obser- 
vation that  **  in  a  large  number  of 
fairly  intelligent  believers,  we  see 
a  tremulous  Christianity,  looking 
despairingly  to  the  future,  and 
paralyzed  for  all  the  noble  aggres- 
sive purposes  of  a  Christian  Church 
by  a  vague  horror  of  the  future, 
by  a  terrible  dread  that  the  belief 
in  a  God  may  be  exploded  next 
year,  through  the  unearthing  of 
some  new  fossil  demonstrative 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  or  that 
the  divinity  of  Christ  may  be  sub- 
verted by  the  discovery  of  a  couple 
of  uncial  manuscripts."  He  justly 
complains  that  scientific  men  have 
sometimes  *'  been  prone  to  mix 
their  theological  inferences  with 
their  scientific  facts,  as  though  the 
two  were  inseparable."  At  the 
same  time  he  shows  no  such  un- 
becoming hostility  to  science  as 
was  displayed  against  religion  by 
an  eminent  scientific  chief  at  Bel- 
fast last  year.  On  the  contrary,  he 
welcomes  fairly  established  truth 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
He   goes  even   farther  than  this, 


and  is  willing,  for  die  sake  of 
argument,  to  admit  not  merely  the 
demonstrated  facts  of  science,  but 
also  the  probable  hypotheses  and 
conjectures  put  forth  by  scientific 
men.  He  seems  to  have  embraced 
the  principles  of  natural  selection, 
variation,  and  evolution,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  frequent  use  of 
Darwinian  phrases,  and  his  at- 
tempts— sometimes  more  ingenious 
than  successful — to  exhibit  the  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  in  their  garb. 

In  the  following  passage  Dr. 
Abbott  gives  an  explicit  statement 
of  the  position  he  has  taken  up  and 
is  prepared  to  defend ; — 

'*  I  do  not  maintain  thai  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator,  still  less  that 
his  nature  and  attributes,  can  be 
absolutely  demonstrated  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  Pain  and  death, 
perhaps,  sin  certainly,  must  always 
remain  an  unsolved  riddle  for  us. 
If  we  could  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Good  is  not  omnipotent,  a 
solution  would  be  possible,  or  if  we 
could  believe  that  the  Omnipotent 
is  not  supremely  good,  that  also 
would  be  a  solution ;  or,  if  we 
could  believe  that  sin  is  not  evil, 
and  not  against  God*s  will,  a  third 
solution  would  be  open  to  us.  Butas 
we  can  believe  none  of  these  things, 
as  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  faith 
that  God  is  supremely  good,  and 
also  supremely  powerful,  and  that 
he  hates  sin,  and  yet  that  sin  is  in 
the  world,  we  are  shown  at  once 
by  our  own  confession  to  be  illo- 
gical, exiling  ourselves  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  logical  demon- 
stration. 

"  Exiles  from  rigid  logic  we  must 
be  content  to  be,  whenever  we 
mortals  speak  of  the  nature  of 
God  ;  but  that  is  no  cause  why  we 
should  dispense  with  reason  alto- 
gether. Life  and  the  affairs  of  life 
do  not  altogether  depend  upon  de- 
monstration ;  but  they  are  not  un- 
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influenced  by  it  We  act  for  the 
most  part,  not  upon  absolute  de- 
monstration, but  upon  a  mixed 
proof,  part  of  which  appeals  to  our 
reason,  while  part  appeab  to  our 
faculties  of  faith  and  hope.  The 
same  kind  of  proof  may  influence 
otir  religious  belief.  The  impos- 
sibility of  our  reconciling,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rigid  rules  of 
logic,  the  existence  of  a  supremely 
good,  all-powerful,  eternal  Being 
with  the  existence,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  any  speck  of  evil,  must 
be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful 
child,  much  more  to  men.  Still, 
▼arious  appeals  may  be  made  even 
to  the  reason,  in  flEivour  of  our  be- 
lief. For  example,  it  ought  to  have 
some  weight,  at  least  for  those  who 
have  not  altogether  rejected  the 
possibility  of  a  God,  to  point  out 
that  our  belief,  illogical  though  it 
may  be,  is  morally  strengthening. 
It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  no 
doubt,  to  teach  that  one  may  be- 
lieve whatever  is  useful  to  believe ; 
yet,  to  some  extent,  carefully 
watched  and  restricted,  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable inference  for  those  who 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Good,  that 
wbateverbelief  about  God  produces 
moral  good  in  man  must  have  some 
elements  of  truth. 

"Again,  although  logically  even 
the  momentary  existence  of  a  speck 
of  evil  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  God  adored  by 
Christians,  yet  in  practice  we  are 
so  constituted  that  our  belief  in 
Him  becomes  easier  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  that  evil  subserves 
good,  or  that  evil  is  gradually  being 
conquered  by  good;  and  this  pro- 
bability—though finding  its  firmest 
basis  in  history,  and  the  ordinary 
experience  of  our  daily  lives — may, 
as  I  think,  be  strengthened  by  re- 
ference to  the  discoveries  of  science 
relating  to  the  prehistoric  periods. 

'*  If,  for  example,  it  is  suggested 
that,  firom  the  creation  of  the  world 
till  now,  th^re   has  been  a  con- 


tinuous progress  in  the  beauty  and 
order  of  created  things ;  if  science 
herself  should  prove  that  conflict 
and  death  have  been  subservient  to 
this  progress,  eliminating  the  less 
fit,  and  leaving  the  fittest  to  survive ; 
if  it  should  appear  that  even  the 
£Edl  of  mankind  was  in  some  sense 
a  rise,  that  sin  was  the  necessary 
consequence,  in  our  imperfect  na- 
ture, resulting  from  the  dawning 
revelation  of  a  perfect  external  will ; 
if  it  should  be  suggested  tLat  all 
the  struggles  and  agencies  of  ani- 
mate creation,  and  all  the  sins  of 
men  did  in  some  sense  eliminate 
imperfection  and  evil,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  successively  higher  de- 
grees of  good ;  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term  of  science,  if  it  should 
appear  that  a  natural  selection  based 
upon  force  prepared  the  way  for  a 
natural  selection  based  upon  cun- 
ning or  skill,  and  that  skill  in  turn 
gave  place  to  order,  and  discipline, 
and  social  union ;  and,  lastly,  that 
narrow  selfish  socialities  gave  way 
to  a  natural  or  divine  selection  (or, 
shall  we  say,  a  divine  inclusion?) 
based  upon  the  all-embracing  and 
all-conquering  love  which  was  first 
introduced  into  the  world,  not  as 
a  philosophic  precept,  but  as  a 
spiritual  power,  by  Jesus  of  Xaza- 
reth;  then,  while  contemplating 
the  seonian  process  of  conforming 
humanity  to  the  Divine  Image,  shall 
we  not  naturally  feel  that  our 
faith  is  confirmed  instead  of  being 
shaken?" 

On  reading  this  frank  and  elo- 
quent declaration,  which  may  serve 
to  show  the  high  character  of  the 
work,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
how  much  virtue  there  is  in  the 
if  upon  which  the  author's  pro- 
pounded solution,  of  what  he  had 
previously  acknowledged  to  be  an 
insoluble  riddle,  is  made  to  tiun. 
One  is  led  to  ask,  why  attempt  or 
pretend  to  solve  the  insoluble? 
But  perhaps  Dr.  Abbott*s  hypo- 
thetical    suggestions     and     rose- 
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coloured  views  of  human  life  and 
history  may  be  acceptable  and 
serviceable  to  those  who  are  de- 
scribed by  Buskin  as  '*  too  happy 
to  think  deeply,  yet  with  powers 
of  imagination  by  which  they  can 
live  other  lives  than  their  actual 
ones  ;  make-believe  lives,  while  yet 
they  remain  conscious  all  the  while 
that  they  are  making  believe." 

Dr.  Abbott  endeavours  to  smooth 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  dis« 
crepancy  of  Scripture  with  scientific 
discoveries,  partly  by  maintaining, 
with  many  others,  that  Scripture 
was  intended  to  teach  religion,  not 
science,  and  partly  by  a  "free 
handling"  of  Scriptural  doctrines, 
which,  if  it  brings  them  in  accord- 
ance with  scientific  truth,  certainly 
gives  them  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  they  have  in 
Scripture  as  naturally  and  usually 
interpreted.  His  account  of  the 
fall  and  redemption  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  views  generally 
entertained  on  those  subjects. 
"  Has  our  faith,"  he  asks,  "  I  do 
not,  indeed,  say  in  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  in  Christ,  been 
shaken  by  the  admission  that  the 
sun  does  not  move,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  arrested  in  its 
course  by  any  human  voice,  or  by 
the  admission  that  death  was  in 
the  world  even  before  man  was 
created,  and  therefore  before  man 
could  possibly  have  sinned?'' 
Whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  his  readers,  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  shows  plainly  enough 
that  he  is  no  stickler  for  verbal  in- 
spiration, without,  however,  giving 
information  as  to  his  views  on  in- 
spiration in  general. 

The  sermon  on  Prayer,  which 
contains  obvious  allusions  to  recent 
discussion  on  that  subject,  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  in  the 
volume.  It  is  a  calm  and  reason- 
able exposition,  against  which  no 
consistent  theist  can  easily  con- 
tend.   The  suggestions  and  objec- 


tions of  scientific  men  are  treated 
with  due  deference,  if  they  are 
not  all  satisfactorily  answered.  It 
is  clearly  explained  why  *•  experi- 
ment is  here  evidently  out  of  the 
question.*'  In  a  passage  which 
was  not  actually  delivered,  the 
author  defends  the  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  though  of 
course  he  rejects  the  Romanist 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  **If,"  he 
says,  ''you  believe  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  future 
state  of  human  souls ;  if  you  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  many 
future  states  in  which  a  soul  may 
rise  from  grade  to  grade  in  un- 
ending development,  in  the  process 
of  conformation  to  God's  Image, 
then  prayer  for  the  dead  becomes 
reasonable  and  natural.  And  cer- 
tainly the  intense  wish  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  is,  in  itself,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  justification  of  prayer." 

The  sermon  preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey  was  not  read,  but 
spoken,  as  all  sermons  for  a 
popular  audience  ought  to  be.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  striking  dis- 
course, containing  some  rather 
startling  passages  which  not  un- 
naturally excited  comment  at  the 
time,  though  not  fairly  open  to 
objection.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  author  s  description  of 
what  a  Christian  community  ought 
to  be. 

*'  If,  turning  aside  from  present 
painful    realities,    one    might    be 
allowed  to  imagine  a  more  Chris- 
tian future,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  picture  to  ourselves    the  true 
ideal  of  a  modem   Christian  con- 
gregation.    One  can  at  least  im- 
agine a  congregation  that  does  not 
merely  meet  together  once  or  twice 
a  week  on  the  stated  occasions  of 
public  worship,  but  habitually  co- 
operates for  other  purposes ;  a  con- 
gregation in  which,  while  all  mem- 
bers have  a  common  object,  each 
member  has  a  different  duty ;  men 
as  well  as  women  taking  a  part  in 
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the  congregational  work,  and  even 
the  busiest  finding  some  time  for 
it  amid  the  pressure  of  private 
engagements ;  some  yisiting  the 
poor,  and  in  such  numbers,  and 
with  such  a  division  of  the  hibour, 
that,  while  none  of  the  visitors  are 
burdened,  the  visiting,  instead  of 
remaining  a  series  of  perfunctory 
calls,  ripens  into  an  intimate  and 
friendly  acquaintance  between  rich 
and  poor;  others  teaching  in  the 
schools;  others  managing  relief- 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  libraries ; 
others  giving  lectures  or  readings 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement 
of  the  poorer  members  of  the  con- 
gregation— doing,  in  a  word,  just 
what  is  done  now,  in  the  better 
organized  districts,  onlj  doing  it 
more  effectively,  because  the  brain 
and  heart  of  every  member  of  the 
congregation  would  be  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  work.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  we  can  imagine 
such  a  body  of  Christian  workers 
meeting  together,  at  intervals,  not 
merely  for  prayer  and  praise,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
their  active  experiences,  giving  and 
receiving  advice  as  to  their  future 
efforts.  At  such  meetings  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  besides 
the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  usual  methods  of  philan- 
thropy, new  methods  would  oc- 
casionally be  suggested.  It  might 
be  found  not  impossible  for  a 
congregation  to  make  some  com- 
mon effoi*t  to  improve  the  houses 
of  the  poor  in    their  neighbour- 


hood, to  stimulate  elementary  edu- 
cation by  the  establishment  of 
small  scholarships  for  the  higher 
pupils,  to  establish  free  libraries, 
to  throw  open  squai'es  or  gardens 
for  the  recreation  of  the  poor — 
there  are  a  thousand  shapes  in 
which  the  congregational  energy 
might  usefully  embody  itself.  One 
can  imagine,  then,  the  parish 
church,  a  hive  of  busy  workers, 
the  head-quarters  of  a  GhrisUan 
regiment,     the     fountain     of    all 

Ehilanthropic  action  of  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  rearing  itself  in  each 
district  as  a  great '  sign  '  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  proving,  as  of  old, 
that  Christ  loves  and  heals  the 
souls  of  men,  by  showing  that  He 
cares  for  their  bodily  welfare,  and 
forcing  the  antagonists  of  our 
religion  to  repeat  the  utterance 
eighteen  centuries  old, — *  See  how 
the$e  Christians  love  one  another,^ 
Trust  me,  such  Christian  action 
would  be  the  best  possible  com- 
mentary upon  the  New  Testament, 
surpassable  .by  no  energetic  theo- 
logy as  yet  discovered."  Whether 
this  ideal  will  ever  be  realized  is 
more  than  we  will  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
rendering  it  a  reality  must  be  to 
keep  it  constantly  before  the  mind. 
We  think  our  readers  will  by  this 
time  agree  with  us  in  considering 
Dr.  Abbott*s  sermons  entitled  to 
more  attention  than  the  common 
run  of  such  compositions. 


Cosmo  de*  Medici:  an  Historical  Tragedy^  and  other  Poems,  By  £.  H. 
Home.  London:  G-.  Bivers,  1875. — In  a  note  prefixed  to  Cosmo  de* 
Medici,  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume  before  us,  Mr. 
Home  says : — *'  The  present  edition  of  this  tragedy  is  entirely  remodelled 
—the  construction  being  altered  throughout,  a  few  scenes  cancelled,  and 
several  new  ones  interpolated."  Hence  we  may  infer  that,  if  the  work 
has  not  received  "  positively  the  last  "  finishing  touch  from  the  author,  it 
now  appears  with  all  the  improvements  which  mature  consideration  and 
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careful  revision  suggested.  It  is  no  rough  sketch  hastily  thrown  off  by 
an  unknown  youthful  adventurer  in  tbe  tield  of  literature,  but  the  elabo- 
rately finished  production  of  a  writer  who  many  years  ago  gained  some 
distinction  by  his  '*  Orion,"  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  constrained  to 
say  it  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Its  appearance  so  soon  after 
Tennyson's  *'  Queen  Mary,"  with  which,  as  an  historical  tragedy,  it 
naturally  suggests  comparison,  is  not  to  its  advantage.  If  Mr.  Tennyson's 
chief  character  was  unattractive,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  unsuit- 
able for  dramatic  purposes,  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of  enabling  him  to 
introduce  persons  and  events  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  our  national  history.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Home's  Cosmo 
IS  so  little  known  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  his 
ancestor,  the  first  of  that  name,  who  underwent  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  bv  his  great  wealth,  his  liberal  patronage  of  literature,  art, 
and  science,  his  enlightened  government,  and  his  skilful  diplomacy, 
acquired  considerable  historical  importance.  The  other  characters  in  the 
play  are  even  more  insignificant,  and  the  incidents  of  the  plot  belong  to 
family  rather  than  national  history. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  still  greater  disparity 
of  treatment  than  of  subject  in  the  two  dramas.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  unevenness  of  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  lines,  but  his  roughness 
was  polished  smoothness  compared  with  Mr.  Home's  rugged  clumsiness, 
which,  on  some  occasions,  even  falls  short  of  grammatical  correctness. 
One  line  stands  thus :  "  On  others  thou  hat  darted  glances  fierce." 
Whether  the  responsibility  for  this  solecism  rests  with  the  author  or  the 
printer,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but  the  following,  taken  at 
random,  is  not  much  better : — 

"  Bury  him  !— bury  him — to  be  sure — that's  right  I 
We'll  do  't  at  once — immediate — 'tis  exactly 
What  I  have  thooght  of  ever  since— all  day — 
All  day  and  night — this  night  we'll  bury  him  !  '* 

This  is  what  Garcia,  the  second  son  of  Cosmo,  is  made  to  say  after 
having  inadvertently  slain  his  elder  brother  in  a  quarrel.  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  matter  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  elegance  of  the  form. 
If  these  were  the  only  instances  of  the  kind,  instead  of  being  samples  of 
many  more,  or  if  feebleness  and  faultiness  of  expression  were  redeemed 
by  powerful  conception  of  character,  skilful  construction  of  plot,  depth, 
or  originality  of  thought,  and  intensity  of  feeling,  they  might  be  over- 
looked; but  unfortunately  we  can  discern  none  of  these  redeeming 
features  in  the  play,  which  gives  far  more  indication  of  effort  than  of 
effect.  The  author  evidently  means  to  be  sublime  in  one  passage,  pathetic 
in  another,  startling  in  another,  and  witty  and  humorous  occasionally; 
but  his  sublimity  takes  the  form  of  raving  rhapsody,  his  passion  is  torn  to 
tatters,  his  most  striking  hits  fall  flat,  and  his  wit  and  humour  degenerate 
into  mere  buffoonery.  Lest  we  should  be  thought  unduly  severe  in  our 
judgment,  we  will  quote  a  passage  or  two  by  wav  of  illtistration  and 
confirmation.    Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  intended  sublimity. 

Cosmo  (advancing  ilowly  and  ahitractedly). 

My  lofty  and  firm  motives  that  once  held 
United  as  the  Alps,  are  changed  i'  the  acting 
To  martyr'd  ashes — staked  humanity ! 
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This  world's  a  bubble :  Me !  where  it  now  bursts, 
And  men  and  thingi  fl^  oS,  and  tnelt  in  airl 
Yon  spherea  are  traipcwal,  and  a  yawn  will  end 
The  Ftolemaio  dream !    Our  bram's  mere  dnat, 
Hoiaten'd  and  mored  hj  n.jm  and  dews  from  heaven ; 
Soon  dark — dry^-Toid ! — Creation's  final  lord— 
OUivion,  orown'd  irith  infinite  blank  staia — 


We  am  bouod  to  confeu,  that  the  author  here  soars  to  a  height  which 
we  hare  not  sufficient  strength  o£  wing  to  reach.  How  rays  from  heavea 
GUI  moisten  or  move  duat,  is  beyond  our  compreheusion.  But  let  ua 
pua  on  to  the  speech  of  Garcia  on  diaooToring  that  he  has  killed  bis 
brother. 

Oab.  He  is  not  dead ! — he  is  not  snrelj  dead? 
Giovanni,  speak  to  me— speak  but  one  word ! 
Make  some  &int  sign — the  least — that  I  msj  know 
A  thread  of  life  remains ! — Bare  me  from  madness '. 
'  [Aft**'  o  pomt,  during  vhick  the  tky  darient 

Yes— he  is  sureljr  dead— he  must  be  dead ! 
No  sleep  wss  e'er  like  this — no  trance — no  faintieg '. 
Those  white  and  rigid  Ups— those  dreadfnt  eye-balls, 
Taming  me  all  to  stone ; — alt  bnt  my  soal — 
Vonld  that  were  stone  too ! — God  I  make  me  a  stone. 
Or  make  him  »tiiwiat«  i — these  unnatural  limbs — 
These  root-oold  fingers— fiJIen  jaw— this  hair 
Streaming  the  grass — Oh  death !  death  !  death  is  hefe  ! 
Whore  tStil  I  go ! — Q  where — where  thaU  I  go  ? 

The  following  attempt  at  wit  and  humour  is  more  suitsble  for  the 
broadest  farce  than  tragedy  of  auy  sort.  It  is  part  of  a  conversatioii 
between  some  courtiers  and  gentlemen  who,  baring  lost  the  princes  in  the 
bunt,  ore  taking  a  quiet  picnic  in  the  forest  beside  a  wood  fire. 

Geh,  niere's  nothing  like  forest  cookery! 

Cob.  Besides,  you  oan  replenish  your  dish  from  the  nest  thicket.  'WhicI 
BOW,  gentlemen,  do  ye  think  the  best;— the  gsme  that  mns,  or  the  game  tha 
flies? 

Dal.  That  fliea  aww,  do  yi 


Dal.  That  fliea  aww,  do  you  a 
Cor.  No,  no;  bntirttiohP 


Snd  Osh.  Why,  if  yon  were  very  shaip  set,  that  gsme  is  best  which  yon  cai 
first  oatoh. 

CoK.  Dalmasso,  FU.  srtUe  the  qnestioit.    I  do  think  that  game  best  which  fliei 
away :  it  leaves  so  mnch  to  the  imagioation. 

AU.  Ha !  ha]  ha !— it  does— it  doesl    [Tktu  JrinA.] 

Gob.  Dalmasso — here's  more  venison ! 

Dal.  Not  a  morsal— I  hate  the  sight  of  it  I 

All.  Ohl  oh! 

Dal.  I'm  an  exhausted  noorer. 

Cos.  I  think  vou  sHitt  be,  by  this  time. 

Dal.  'Tie  wefl  I  have  escwed  all  blown  oonceits  in  the  shape  of  a  retort  \  bu 
hand  me  yon  flask  initead — I  wish  to  trr  an  experiment  with  its  neck. 

liT  Obh.  He's  getting  pleasant  with  his  ebemistry  I 

DsL.  A  trf-onai  eoutODt  bow  fills  my  osibouiQ  trunk ;    an  oxy-hydrogenic 
atoth  perfyetion ! 
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Cor.  What  jargon  of  science  is  this  ? 

Dal.  Jargon  to  yon,  I  make  no  doubt :  ahem ! 

Cor.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? — explain  your  **hem  !" 

[All  laugh  and  Jill  glasses, 

IsT  Gkn.  Explain,  sir ! 

2nd  Gkn.  Enlighten  us ! 

Cor.  Expose  your  darkness!  No  response?  He  blossoms  inward  like  the  fig, 
its  best  beauty,  both  of  colour  and  taste,  is  the  inside  of  the  bottle. 

Dal.  Peace !  what  know  you  of  taste  or  colour  ? 

Cor.  Thus  mucl\  by  negation :  your  wit  hath  no  more  colour  than  the  nails 
and  knee-caps  of  a  drowned  man ;  a  child's  tongue  that's  cutting  its  teeth ;  or  a 
drawing  in  white  chalk  on  a  ghost's  forehead.  If  once  in  the  year  it  entertain  a 
touch  of  colouring,  'tis  green  as  a  colt's  nether  lip  when  the  daybreak  fields  are 
reeking.    As  to  thy  taste— «uiother  wed^e  o'  the  pasty;  thank  you — 

IsT  Gen.  Mass !  how  you  do  eat,  while  you  talk ! 

Cob.  As  to  your  taste,  'tis  my  belief,  were  hal^  a  dozen  Pharaoh  mummies 
chemically  expressed  in  a  stick  of  Spanish  liquorice,  the  very  conceit  of  it  would 
make  you  glory  in  the  suction ! 

Dal.  Oh,  antithetical  sublimation  of  humanity !  Do  I  sit  here  to  be  insulted 
by  the  pictures  of  thine  own  nightmare  fantasy? 

CoR.  No ;  you  sit  here  to  eat  and  drink,  like  the  rest  of  ns. 

The  general  observations  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Tarious  characters 
— if  the  lifeless  undistinguishable  shadows  that  flit  across  the  stage  can 
be  so  called — are  singularly  "  stale,  flat,  and  anprofitable/'  and  the  chief 
sufferer  of  the  tragedy  must  be  the  reader,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
either  performers  or  audience.  If  the  present  edition  is  au  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  one,  that  must  have  been  poor  indeed,  and  the  work 
might  as  well,  both  for  Mr.  Home's  credit  and  the  public  advantage,  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  its  oblivion. 

The  first  of  the  other  poetical  pieces  in  the  volume  is  "  Arctic  Heroes. 
A  fragment  of  naval  history."  iiike  Cosmo,  it  is  spasmodic  rather  than 
powerful.  However  opportune  in  its  appearance  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Arctic  expedition,  it  is  too  dismal  in  its  tone  to  accord  with  the  hopes  we 
all  indulge  as  to  the  success  of  our  brave  countrymen,  and  we  therefore 
refrain  from  quotation.  The  remaining  occasional  poems,  though  more 
correct  in  versification  than  the  tragedy,  do  not  often  rise  above  the  level 
of  mediocrity,  or  contain — as  Emerson  says  in  the  extract  quoted  by  the 
author — "  a  thought  so  passionate  and  alive,  that,  like  the  spirit  of  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  it  has  an  architecture  of  its  own,  and  adorns  nature 
with  a  new  thing." 


Foems  and  Translations,  By  W.  Starkey.  Dublin :  G.  Herbert. 
London :  Simpkin  and  Co.,  1875. — Most  of  these  poems  are  of  a  religious 
character,  and  are  in  a  pleasing  strain,  though  not  strongly  marked  by 
originality  or  power.  There  is  a  vein  of  tender  amiable  feeling  running 
throughout  the  volume,  and  finding  expression  in  musical  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  work  : — 


t( 


HOMB   OF  THE   HaPFT. 


"  Where  bide  the  blest  in  calm  and  peace — 
Home  of  the  happy ! 
Where  cares  shall  end  and  troubles  cease — 
Home  of  Uie  happy ! 
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I  fain  would  reach  your  quiet  shore. 
My  labour  done,  my  journey  o'er, 
To  rest  in  thee  for  evermore — 
Home  of  the  happy ! 

"  No  aching  heart  is  found  in  thee, 

Home  of  the  happy  ! 
Sin  must  an  endless  eule  be, 

Home  of  the  happy ! 
Sorrow  and  sighing — stnuigers  they ; 
No  night — one  bright,  eternal  day ; 
The  former  things  all  pass'd  away — 

Home  of  the  happy ! 

"  What  prions  things  are  told  of  thee, 
Home  of  the  happy ! 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  melody, 
Home  of  the  happy ! 
Their  crowns  thy  white-robed  conquerors  bring. 
And  cast  them  down  before  the  King, 
While  Toice  and  harp  His  praises  ring — 
Home  of  the  happy ! 

'*  But  who  are  these  have  reach'd  thy  shore, 

Home  of  the  happy — 
And  found  sweet  rest  for  evermore, 

Home  of  the  happy  ? 
The  humble,  trusting,  loving — they 
Who  bow*d  to  Jesu's  gentle  sway, 
More  meet  for  thee  made  day  by  day, 

Home  of  the  happy ! 

*'  More  meet  to  share  thy  joys  above, 

Home  of  the  happy ! 
Thy  better  life,  thy  purer  love, 

Home  of  the  happy ! 
Sin  and  its  stain  removed — forgiven  ; 
The  spirit  purged  from  earthly  leaven ; 
Heaven  in  the  heart,  the  heart  in  heaven  — 

Home  of  the  happy ! 

**  Abiding  Home !  true  Home  of  Peace  ! 

Home  of  the  happy ! 
.   For  earth  is  but  the  wilderness, 
Home  of  the  happy ! 
Soon  will  the  pilgrimage  be  o'er, 
And  tlien,  upon  thy  quiet  shore, 
Kemaineth  rest  for  evermore — 
Home  of  the  happy ! 

Mr.  Starkey's  translations  of  "  Horace  "  are  pleasing  paraphrases  rather 
than  rigid  translations.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  version  of 
Difugere  tiiveSf  which  resembles  the  original  only  in  the  general  out- 
lines of  thought,  and  does  not  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  curiosa  felicitas. 
Mr.  Starkey  is  more  successful  in  his  rendering  of  O,  Venus  regina  Gnidi 
Faphique^  but  even  here  fails,  as  many  have  done  before  him,  to  repro- 
duce Horace's  compact  and  most  expressive  terseness.  Few,  indeed,  are 
80  gifted  as  to  translate  Horace  with  a  fidelity  pleasing  to  the  English 
ear.  Hence,  most  translations  are  but  paraphrases  at  best,  Pope's  notably 
BO ;  but  in  what  Mr.  Starkey  has  attempted,  it  is  fair  to  say  he  has  com- 
mendably  succeeded. 
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HUMANITABIAJiaSM. 

Mb.  John  S.  Stuabt-Olenkie  baa  written  to  complain  of  the  notice  of 
bis  work,  Pilgrim-Memories,  wbicb  appeared  in  our  August  number* 
He  Bays : — 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  by  Messrs.  Longmans  to  a  review  of 
my  *  Pilgrim-Memories '  in  the  current  Dublin  TJnivbbsitt  Ma.ga.zink, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  in  that  work  I  represent  the  institutions  of 
marriage,  property,  and  government  as  of  questionable  utility,  and  destined 
to  speedy  destruction ! 

"  A  more  grossly  false  affirmation  with  respect  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  my  book  there  could  hardly  be,  and  more  especially  in  face  of 
the  note  at  the  end  of  the  Armageddon  chapter." 

Mr.  Stuart- Olennie  uses  impertinent  language  while  he  does  not  quote 
correctly  from  the  notice  of  which  he  complains.  He  is  not  represented 
as  affirming  that  the  institutions  of  marriage,  property,  and  government 
are  of  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speedy  destruction.  The 
whole  paragraph  in  which  the  sentence  complained  of  occurs  runs  thus: — 

*^  For  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Stuart-G-lennie  writes  in  a  strangly  revolutionary 
tone.  He  avows  a  decided  sympathy  with  the  Parisian  Communists,  and 
says  that  in  the  '  atrocities  *  of  '  the  reign  of  terror  on  the  capture  of 
Paris,  we  have  had  but  too  lamentably  strong  proof  that  the  spirit  with 
which,  since  its  entablishment,  Christianity  has  ever  met  serious  attack 
on  its  institutions  is  still  unchanged.'  He  calls  'the  Flag  of  the 
Bevolution,*  which  he  predicts  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  '  the  Flag 
of  Brotherhood  with  the  Outcast,'  and  talks  of  marriage,  property,  and 
government  as  institutions  of  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speedy 
destruction ! " 

Thus,  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie  is  represented  not  as  affirming  anything 
about  the  institutions  of  marriage,  property,  and  government,  but  the 
allegation  is  that  he  '*  talks  " — no  doubt  writes  would  be  more  critically 
correct — ^about  them  as  of  "  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speedy 
destruction."  Whether  he  does  so  or  not,  in  his  zeal  for  his  new  creed 
of  Humanitarianism,  a  few  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judee. 

Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  contempletes  a  revolution  that  will  totafly  over- 
throw our  present  social  fabric,  and  he  clearly  intimates  that  he  considers 
such  a  revolution  desirable.     He  says : — 

*'  For,  though  in  the  spring  of  1862,  it  was  still  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  school  to  imagine  that  the  Modem  Revolution  might  get  accomplished 
— the  supernatural  Christian  ideal  be  destroyed,  and  the  natural  Humanitarian 
ideal  be  established — without  a  battle  of  Armageddon,  a  prolonged  and  fright- 
fully tragic  conflict ;  hardly,  I  should  think,  is  such  a  fancy  possible  now,  even 
for  such  dreamers  as  are  in  general  the  so-called  '  practical '  people,  who  con- 
sider  only  material  interests,  &c. 

**  But  differing  from  Mr.  Buckle  as  to  the  importance  of  Moral  Forces  as  his- 
torical causes,  I  naturally  differed  from  him  also  as  to  the  possibility,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  development,  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  religions  and 
social  questions,  not  only  so  fundamental  as  those  now  agitating  society,  but  so 
necessarily,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  bringing  Moral  Forces  into  the  most  violent 
antagonism."— Pp  .1(i6,  Mu. 

This  ''Modern  Eevolution"  so  desirable  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  and  the  establishment  of  the  Humanitarian  ideal,  and  wh'ch,  inca- 
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pablo  of  A  peaceful  solution,  maj  '*get  accomplithed  "  by  meant  of  "a 
prolon^d  and  frightfully  tragic  conflict/*  is  necessitated,  as  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Stuart-Glcnnie*8  statements  and  reasonings,  by  the  existence 
of  *'the  three  great  social  institutions— Marriage,  Property,  and  Oor- 
erument/*  and  the  fearful  amount  of  human  misery  their  existence 
and  influences  hare  caused.  Thotti*  institutions  have  their  basis  in  the 
"  Chrintiau  ideal ;"  therefore,  to  riMnedy  the  evil,  the  cauae  must  be  up- 
rooted. Thus  ''the  facts  of  human  misery  that  underlie  all  our  fair 
seeming  civilization,**  arc  imputed  to  Chritttianity  : — 

**  I  will  hilt  recommend."  bsvs  ^f  r  Stuiirt-^tlmnio,  *'  thr  comfortable  and 
misfn'uncrediting  rcailer  to  ^et  and  reflect  on  the  Ktatintics  of  the  nomb«*r  of 
paupers.  rriminidR.  prostitute**,  brariii'i  in  mind,  witli  refereni*a  to  tho  Utter 
et*|MTiiiliy.  that  officiid  returns  «jivc  niily  the  numbers  of  public  iind  avowed 
iifo^titutft  11  ver>*  Buiall  pmiMirtion  of  tliuso  who  ^t*t,  or  eko  out,  their  miserable 
iivin;;  by  prtMtitution.  Next  let  liim  obtain  und  rouiiidcr  tlio  returns  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  coin|Mntitious  with  crt'dit'irs;  of  tnidr-trickH  and  adulterations  ilbr 
tilt  fltr  are  ^jinc rally  but  the  ctrects  and  si:;ns  nf  the  iUfficuIty  of  making  a  living), 
and  of  strikfR  and  liH'k-outs :  obtain  uUo  and  ^ou^ider  tlie  rcixtrtA  of  the  conoi* 
tion  of  tiie  acrictiltunil.  mining',  and  artisan  cla.s>eH;  and  obtain  and  consider 
Uie  estiiiiat«.'ft  ft»mitHl  liv  iHTiions  of  ('xperivnco  a.s  to  the  ntmilyer  of  tiioiw  t»f  tho 
mitldle  and  profeSKiimal  rlass'-n  whosi'  livi>s  nr«*  tlif  bitt**reHt  ntniff^Io  to  keep  up 
app«iirHnc(*s.  Finally,  let  him  «:i't  and  ri'fl«*ct  on  the  HtatiAtica  uf  physical  ana 
mt-iit.ll  dLs^'stHi*.  uf  nntim*  Iv  tlcath  and  stiii'idf    .... 

m 

*'  SiK-li.  thi-n.  as  thcM  hiatihtica,  rofx^rts  and  mtimateft  rrveal.  is  the  immemdtj 
of  Human  Misi-ry :  and  can  it  U*  wontcnd  at  that  t)i«-re  i^  Houicthing  of  achango 
in  thr  tnnptT  with  wliich  it  in  Utnic  ><  "in^  that  hh  witlidy  discredittnl  ia  now 
that  i'ltrintian  theory  of  its  ori^'iu  in  f'tlad't*  n  kiniuli-d^N-,  and  of  itji  rnd  in  an 
ani;fhi*  hfavm.  of  which  the  condlary  i*4  Mibniissitm :  no  widely  cndited  that 
H<M<*ntitic  thi-ory  of  its  oh^nn  in  iiec«*!«sitat«Hl  i^'norance.  and  of  ita  end  in  a  re- 
couAtniiUHl  human  atH'ii-ty,  of  which  thi>  cop>lhir}'  is  r^volL"  -  I'p  :i73.  :i74. 

All  thin  may  be  sound  philoimphy  to  the  t  ran  seen  den  talists  who  have 
bt'cn  favoured  by  participating  in  the  }>u{M*rior  enlii;htenment  <*f  the 
humanitarian  ^*h(H>l,  but,  to  an  ordinary  cap.icity,  it  appears  mt»t  irra- 
tional, illogical,  and  excecdin^lv  ^haIl•tw.  It  \^  not  our  purpose,  ho we%er, 
to  diSouM  Mr.  Stuart-Glennies  opinions,  hut  nit  her  to  put  them  fairly 
before  our  readers  in  justitication  of  the  views  we  have  already  expressed 
conceniin*;  them. 

The  C*hnMian  ideal,  ncoordinj;  to  Mr.  Stiiart-lflennie,  is  responMble 
for  all  the  human  niint-rv  he  hiir*  enunuT.it -.d — in  fact,  for  all  that  is  in 
the  World,  and  tiiuA  tite  \eX(-d  priblent  :i^  to  the  origin  of  evil  is  at 
ii.ro  c.iiiclu!*ivrlv  M lived.  N'»  wi'Tider.  th.-n,  that  Mr.  Stuart-Olennie 
sliouid  loll;;  for  that  happ\  tiiitc  uiien  tiie  drtitruction  of  the  Christian 
will  he  t'oilowed  hy  the  e.-»taMi»liiiient  of  the  Iluiiianitariaii  Ideal,  and 
hui:;au  iiiiMTV  i»hall  have  ceasrd  to  exi>t !  All  iiail.  then,  to  tho  blood- 
btaii^ed  tla^  ot'  tiie   Ke\itluliun! 

••  1..  t  III.*,  tlun.  Ji.iv-  Mr.  Miiiirt  <  il*  nuie.  *  \. :,:  .r-  t.i  -ay  that  lh«»  lia^;  of  tin* 
Ki  \><lt>!i'i:i.  :^- 3* -lilted  ,11  It  niav  he  in  «mr  ii^itil*  oi...-  uith  unarchr  and  hI'H>d. 

i-i  '.••-:hir»   tiio  tl.ij  ••:  ju-ti-.-t*  tlipwd  and  d;.t-l  ,i.  tl.«- M 1  «•(  th^- ^tctimti  uf 

it  Ml  ••:  tii|u->'i-'<*      It  iH  th>*  :':*.•  wti:-:>     P.i'a.hi:.'  t  •  th<  :ii  th<-  tl !\  ..itiil  raoce 

and  t>r.iiii>y  ^\)i:>h.  in  pri  )'4>i:;<>ii  to  *..■.•■  punir  i<f  ii.i  prit-t-  and  iti  kin;:<».  luu* 
•Ii-iiii.'-.ii'?ii  i  ill.   -i -i.'il  ..rdi  r  i-f  i'Jii.  :.-4ri:!v     i<.  ih.   t!;;  •  i.:  ii\i!icin»'  nn^niir}'- 
tht'  il.i;:  ihv /:••:;  to  \.hi  '.:  I    tip    :  .'.:  '.   .•  n*.  ••:  :li<*  '.i.-n  i  «<.t!!i  :hiii  t):i  in.irt^ni 
of  huiiLini!} .  *.h<>  ha\e  p-.  r.-lntl  "U  t).  •   km:!- M  .tnd  ut  tl«e  r>t<ike,  t»r  ^^    r:i>i»ut 
c     ini-d  U%cd  m  the  dun^v.  n  uui  tl.t.  luiuv  .  >^r  ithvu  thc^o  Li«t  i-xtrcu«.M  wen 
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impossible,  had,  at  least,  all  the  joy  taken  out  of  their  lives-Hshall  not,  shall 
not  have  suffered  in  vain. 

*'  And  both  for  those  of  them  who  have,  with  uncrushed  souls,  suffered  injus- 
tice, and  seen  it  to  be  not  an  accident,  but  a  necessity  of  the  Christian  social 
system ;  and  for  those  of  them  who  if  they  have  not  themselves  suffered,  can 
sympathize  with  suffering,  and  bum  against  injustice  from  which  themselves  have 
been  exempt — ^it  is  the  Flag  of  Brotherhood  with  the  Outcast." — Pp.  876,  377. 

Thus,  according  to  the  sublime  theory  and  profound  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie,  all  the  injustice,  all  the  misery  humanity  has  suffered 
during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  has  not  been  ''an  acoidentj  but  a 
necessity  of  the  Christian  social  system.''  Therefore,  down  with  such  a 
system^for,  says  Mr.  Stuart-Qlennie  (p.  384),  is  not  **the  very  basis  of 
Christianism  falsehood  and  delusion  ?  " 

Such  being  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie's  views  concerning  the  "  origin  of  evil," 
the  cause  of  human  misery,  the  calamities  that  necessarily  flowed  from 
the  Christian  social  system,  and  the  desirability  of  substituting  for  the 
Christian  Ideal  his  Humanitarian  idol,  and  his  devotion  to  **  the  flag  of 
the  revolution,'*  by  the  triumph  of  which  all  his  TJtopianism  is  to  be' 
realized,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  he  tells  us  *'  the  dispute  now  is 
no  more  as  to  doctrines  or  as  to  miracles,  but  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  Being  whose  acts  miracles  would  be,  were  the  occurrence  of 
them  established — as  to  the  existence,  that  is,  of  a  supernatural,  prayable 
to  God."— P.  369. 

A  "fabled  heaven"  has  no  charms  for  him.  "Life,  I  thought,  even 
with  but  human  capacities,  and  even  on  but  this  little  planet,  might, 
indeed,  be  happier  even  than  that  of  any  fabled  heaven.^' — P.  442. 

Then  the  worship  of  an  Almighty  Creator-God  is  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  devil-worship.  "  Tliis  single  fact,"  says  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie,  **  of 
the  Buddhists' religious  striving  for  an  extinction  of  existence  is,  I  think, 
sufiBcient,  not  only  to  silence  Optimism,  but  to  stand  as  such  an  indict- 
ment an  Almighty  Creator-God,  as  makes  of  the  worship  of  such  a  being 
—devil  worship !  "—P.  443. 

We  might  safely,  we  think,  rest  our  justification  on  the  extracts 
already  given,  as  fully  warranting  us  in  having  said  that  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie  "  talks  of  marriage,  property,  and  government  as  institutions 
of  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speedy  destruction,"  because  he 
represents  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  ^'  Christian  ideal "  that  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  an  ideal — that  is,  responsible  for  an  incalculable  amount  of 
human  misery,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  superseded  by  the 
Humanitarian  ideal  that  is  to  be  established  under  the  glorious  auspices  of 
the  flag  of  the  Bevolution. 

But  it  puzzles  us  amazingly  by  what  process  of  reasoning  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie  culminates  all  the  evils  of  modem  "human  misery"  on  the 
Christian  institution  of  marriage.     He  says : — 

''  If  the  reason  of  the  con  temporary  facts  of  revolutionary  intellectual  anta- 
gonism is  evident  when  we  consider  the  utterly  different  character  of  the  views 
that,  according  as  men  endeavour,  or  not,  to  bring  their  theories  into  accordance 
witli  the  facts  of  our  later  knowledge,  they  take  of  the  world,  of  life,  and  of 
history ;  no  less  evident  will  the  reason  be  of  the  contemporary  facts  of  revolu- 
tionary social  antagonism,  when  we  consider  how  intimately  connected  >vith  each 
other  are  the  forms  of  all  the  three  great  social  institutions — Marriage,  Property, 
and  Government — and  how  fundamentally  the  first  of  these — the  established  law 
of  sexual  relations — is  dependent  on  the  Christian  theory  and  ideal  of  life.  For 
if  that  theory  and  ideal  is  utterly  discredited,  then  the  present  form  of  that  social 
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institation,  which  is  the  hasis  of  all,  loses  at  once  the  authority  and  sanction 
which  conformity  with  an  accepted  theory  and  ideal  affords. 

"  Whether  the  sabstitntion  by  Christianity  of  an  indissoluble  religious  sacra- 
ment for  a  dissoluble  civil  contract  is,  or  not,  the  best  form  that  can  be  given 
to  the  law  of  marriage,  thus  becomes  a  question  to  be  tried  simply  by  a  com- 
parison, and  balancing,  of  the  ^ood  and  evil  effects  of  such  a  law — among  the 
latter  of  which  will  then  specially  be  considered  its  apparently  necessary  con- 
comitants of  widespread  adultery,  seduction,  and  prostitution. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  necessai^  that  a  man  should  be  a  jurist  in  order  to  see 
that  any  considerable  change  m  the  law  of  sexual  relations  necessarily  brings 
with  it  similar  change  in  the  laws  of  industrial  relations,  and  even  also  in  the  law 
of  State  relations. 

''  And  hence,  opposed  as  a  man  may  himself  be  to  organic  changes,  it  is  mere 
uncandid  folly  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  facts  of  human  misery  under  exist- 
ing social  institutions,  and  the  discrediting  of  that  Christian  theory  and  ideal, 
to  the  influence  of  which  the  present  form  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these 
institutions  (viz.,  Marrictge)  is  chiefly  due,  does  give  a  reasonable  justification  to 
those  who  think  that  any  considerable  lesseninj^  of  that  misery  is  to  be  accom- 
plished only  through  organic  changes  in  the  institutions  under  which  it  exists.** 
Pp.  374-76. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  above  words,  do  they  not  repre- 
sent '*  the  three  great  social  institutions — marriage,  property,  and  govern- 
ment," under  which  the  terrible  amount  of  human  misery  already  depicted 
has  been  engendered,  "  as  of  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speedy 
destruction." 

But  Mr.  Staart-G-lennie  refers  us  to  a  note  of  seven  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  in  which  he  seeks  to  modify  or  neutralize  the  poison  of  his 
text.  He  says,  *'  it  is  b^  no  means  the  institution  of  Monogamy  itself, 
but  the  historical  Christian  form  of  that  institution  of  wliich  the  expe- 
diency is  questioned;"  and  he  says  he  goes  no  farther  than  Sir  Henrj 
Maine  and  Mr.  Lecky. 

In  one,  however,  who  aspires  to  be  not  only  a  philosophic  thinker  and 
writer,  but  a  prophet  also,  Mr.  Stuart-Olennie  commits  the  unpardonable 
offence  of  confounding  the  ase  with  the  abuse — of  attributing  to  an  in- 
stitution in  the  purity  of  its  ideal,  the  evils  caused  by  its  debasement. 
What  has  marriage,  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  institution  as  a 
covenant,  to  do  with  marriage  as  manipulated  by  an  ambitious  spirit  of 
sacerdotalism,  and  regulated  by  the  canon  law  of  the  Papacy  ? 

Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  '*tliat  the  expositors  of  the  canon  law  have 
deeply  injured  civilization,"  and  Mr.  Lecky  deprecates  the  evil  influence 
of  *•  special  dogmatic  theology  "  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
but  this  is  very  diflperent,  indeed,  from  questioning  the  utility  of  marriage 
celebrated  with  a  Christian  ceremonial. 

Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  talks  of  marriage  as  **  an  indissoluble  religious 
sacrament,  referring  of  course  to  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Papacy; 
but  he  overlooks  the  notorious  fact  that  marriage  never  was  held  indis- 
soluble by  the  Popes,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  assumed  power,  abro- 
gated the  marriage  contract  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes. 

It  is  now  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  observations  of  which  Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie  complains  are  justified  or  not.  We  think  we  have  sup- 
plied ample  evidence  that  he  not  only  "  talks  of  marriage,  property,  and 
government  as  institutions  of  questionable  utility,  and  destined  to  speed}'' 
destruction,"  but  that  he  writes  very  rashly,  loosely,  and  wildly  on  other 
topics. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  the  scanty 
sources  from  which  information  upon 
this  subject  can  be  drawn  have 
been  already  drained,  and  the  last 
word  said  as  to  this  extraordinary 
institution.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
case ;  neither  this  nor  any  other  pre- 
historic subject  of  inquiry  can  ever  be 
laid  finally  at  rest,  in  these  days  in 
which  so  many  labourers  are  at  work 
in  so  many  fields  of  archaeological 
investigation,  in  which  so  many 
invaluable  relics  of  ancient  times 
are  being  perpetually  brought  up 
into  the  light  of  day,  out  of  those 
subterranean  regions,  where  hun- 
dreds of  patient  and  single-minded 
men  are  at  their  noble  and  unseen 
toil.  From  time  to  time  the  lecturer 
or  the  litterafeur  must  come  forward, 
and  lay  before  the  world  the  sorted 
treasures  which  have  been  brought 
to  light,  compared  and  collated  with 
what  has  been  handed  down  from 
preceding  generations. 

This  is  the  case  with  almost  every 
subject  of  scientific  interest,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  new  facts 
discovered  by  those  who  are  os- 
tensibly engaged  in  that  particular 
branch    of     investigatioiit    as    on 


account  of  the  light  which  is  re- 
flected upon  it  by  Uie  discoveries  of 
those  working  other  veins  of  inquiry ; 
but  history,  and  especially  that  of 
the  so-called  pre-historic  times, 
require  more  often  than  other 
departments  of  research  new  and 
still  new  popularizations  of  the 
accumulated  information,  on  account 
of  the  greater  number  of  sources 
from  which  fresh  facts  may  be  drawn 
to  elucidate  it,  and  the  great 
importance  of  this  science  when 
compared  with  those  which  treat 
of  inorganic  things,  or  of  the  lower 
animals. 

What,  then,  is  the  body  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Druidism 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  that  information, 
and  what  the  countries  in  which 
this  institution  flourished?  We  have 
no  evidence  of  a  perfectly  trust- 
worthy nature  to  show  that  Druidism 
flourished  in  any  other  countries 
but  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland.  For 
Gaul  and  Britain  we  have,  among 
others,  the  testimony  of  Csesar ;  for 
Ireland,  evidence  preserved  in  the 
internal  history    of    the    country. 
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Now  all  these  were  Celtic  countries, 
and  from  this  we  would  naturally 
infer  that  Druidism  was  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  was  brought  by  them 
from  Uie  east  in  their  pre-historic 
progress  towards  the  west  of 
Europe. 

But  here  we  are  met  bv  the  results 
of  the  cave-searching  Mr.  Dawkins, 
whose  conclusions  are  identical 
with  those  of  Professor  Huxlej,  and 
which  show  that  when  the  Celts,  in 
their  progress  from  the  east  through 
Germany,  or.  as  is  most  probable, 
through  the  Baltic,  reached  Gaul  and 
the  British  Isles,  these  countries 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  differing 
radically  both  in  physique  and  in 
language  from  the  Celts,  or  any 
portion  of  the  great  family  of  whom 
the  Celts  were  the  most  remarkable 
branch.  The  people  who  then 
inhabited  the  countries  which  were 
afterwards  called  Gaul.  Britain,  and 
Scotia  (Ireland)  were  small  in 
stature,  but  symmetrically  made, 
with  oval  countenances  and  regular 
features,  their  complexion  swarthy, 
and  their  hair  and  eyes  black. 
Professor  Huxley  has  shown  that 
the  Celts  were  a  tall,  fair-haired  blue- 
eyed  race,  and  that  they  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  Tentons, 
the  Norse  and  the  Sclaves  ;  that  in 
fact  they  were  but  one  branch  of  a 
great  fair-haired  race  that  over- 
spread the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dark-haired  aborigines  of 
Gaul  and  the  British  Isles — their 
language  preserved  to-day  only  in 
the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain — 
were  but  a  branch  of  a  great  race 
of  dark-haired  people,  who  stretched 
from  Hindostan  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and.  as  has  been  shown, 
tended  also  over  the  north-west  of 
Europe. 

Now  the  whole  analogy  of  history 
teaches  us  that  when  there  occurs 
an  invasion  of  a  southern  country 
of  Europe  by  a  band  of   the  fair- 


haired  northerns,  the  latter  melt 
away  into  the  body  of  the  popu- 
lation amongst  whom  they  have 
fallen,  and  in  a  few  centuries  lose 
those  physical  characteristics  which 
we  have  noted  as  peculiar  to  the 
north ;  on  the  other  hand,  being  the 
conquerors,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  upon  which  Uiey 
descend,  they  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  their  language 
upon  that  people. 

For  instance,  Latin  is  an  Aryan 
language;  it  is  akin  to  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  tongues,  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  Semitic  or 
Euskarian,  which  latter  is  the  name 
given  to  the  language  still  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque 
provinces  in  Spain.  On  the  other 
hand  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Camillus,  what  seemed 
to  the  Romans  most  characteristic 
and  peculiar  in  them  was  their  large 
frames,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair. 
The  inference  from  all  this  is  clear ; 
the  Celts,  who  at  some  period  invaded 
Italy,  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  Rome,  had  succeeded 
in  impressing  their  language  upon 
the  Euskarian  aborigines;  but  being 
few  in  numbers,  or  from  the  influx 
of  surrounding  Euskarian  peoples, 
had  melted  away  amongst  the 
swarthy-complexioned  races  of  the 
south. 

We  would  therefore  b^  inclined 
to  suppose  that  something  of  this 
nature  had  occurred  in  Gaul,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding facts  incline  us  is  that  to 
which  French  savants  have  frona 
different  evidence  arrived,  namely, 
that  the  Gauls  of  the  time  of  Ceesar, 
though  they  spoke  a  Celtic  tongue, 
were  in  general  a  swarthy-com- 
plexion ed  people,  exactly  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of 
the  still  further  admixture  of 
the  Frankish  and  other  Teutonic 
elements. 

Now  as  this  dark  southern  race 
overspread      Gaul,     France,     and 
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Britain^  and  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, at  least  in  Gaul,  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  their  Celtic  conquerors,  it 
becomes  by  no  means  certain  that 
Druidism  was  a  Celtic  institution, 
and  thus  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  history  becomes  a  very  doubtful 
theory,  and  what  was  hitherto  a 
fixed  centre  for  the  accumulation 
of  facts  becomes  one  of  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  mere  historical  specu- 
lation. 

Nay,  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
of  the  two,  it  was  the  original 
Euskarian  inhabitants  to  whom  this 
institution  is  due.  We  have  >.ll 
along  taken  Druidism  to  be  some- 
thing that  involved  learning  and 
intellectual  superiority.  I  have  not 
yet  endeavoured  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  Druidism;  but  I  shall 
venture  at  least  to  premise  this, 
that  it  involved  either  a  civilization 
or  some  not  utterly  contemptible 
approach  towards  a  civilization. 
Now  which  of  these  two  great 
divisions  of  the  human  race  would 
have  been  the  most  likely  to  have 
given  birth  to  an  intellectual  and 
literaiT  class,  such  as  we  premise 
the  Druids  to  have  been.  For 
about  two  thousand  vears  before  the 
birth  of  Christ— that  is,  before  the 
time  at  which  Roman  writers  began 
to  have  their  attention  called  to 
the  institution  under  question — we 
have  had  a  more  or  less  credible 
account  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
During  that  huge  epoch  different 
peoples  began  to  be  remarkable  for 
civilization,  and  each  of  these 
civilizations,  before  its  maturity, 
before  it  bore  its  full  fruits,  was 
violently  destroyed.  Now  it  can  be 
shown  that  every  one  of  those 
civilizations  was  the  work  of  some 
of  the  swarthy. complexioned  in- 
habitants of  southern  Europe  or 
Asia,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  is  there  up  to  this  time  no 
evidence  that  any  of  these  northern 
peoples,  who  have  since  received  the 
inapplicable  name  of  Ar}*an,  ever 


emerged  from  barbarism ;  but  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  those 
noble  civilizations  were  destroyed 
by  their  hands. 

Rawlinson,  in  his  great  work  on 
the  various  civilizations  which  suc- 
cessively appeared  in  that  country 
through  which  the  Euphrates  flows, 
shows  that  these  civilizations  were 
always  crushed,  either  by  the  Tartar 
races  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Aral, 
or  by  the  wild  tribes,  who,  though 
dwelling  on  the  south  of  that  lake, 
and  of  the  Balkan  chain,  were  yet 
of  the  same  blood. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  this  branch 
of  histoxy,  but  it  is  beyond  question 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  all 
the  civilizations  of  the  world  arose 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
south  of  Asia,  that  is,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Euskarian  or  Semitic  tract  of 
the  world  s  surface,  and  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  swarthy-com- 
plexioned  and  dark-haired  people, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  sometimes 
spcHking  a  northern  or  Aryan 
language,  the  result  of  some  pre- 
ceding Celtic  or  Scythian  invasion, 
which  had  swept  away  for  a  season 
the  slowly.gathering  materials  of 
civilization,  if  not  one  already 
fonned,  and  producing  noble  fruit. 

From  this  fact  it  becomes  even 
more  probable  that  Druidism  was 
not  due  to  the  Celts ;  that  either  it 
flourished  amongst  the  Euskarian 
inhabitants  of  north-western  Eu- 
rope, or  that,  after  the  conquest  of 
these  countries  by  the  Celtic  hordes, 
and  when  the  consequent  convulsion 
had  ceased,  it  was  introduced  into 
these  countries  from  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
view  becomes  still  more  probable 
when  we  remember  that  those  races 
by  whom  the  Celts  were  succeeded, 
and  whom  they  must  have  resembled, 
as  one  wave  of  a  tide  resembles 
another,  were  totally  destitute  of 
even  the  germs  of  a  civilization 
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that  the  Saxons,  as  is  testified  by 
Spenser,  derived  their  alphabet  from 
the  Welsh,  and  that  the  Norse 
derived  theirs  from  the  Irish. 
{LUtera  Irlandorum,) 

I  feel,  therefore,  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  in  Dniidism, 
beyond  the  name  and  some  trifling 
and  unimportant  appendages*  little 
of  a  genuinely  Celtic  character,  and 
that  all  of  what  was  noble  or  good 
contained  in  the  institution  was  in 
some  way  derived  from  southern  and 
Euskarian  sources. 

But  what  exactly  do  we  mean  by 
Druidism?  What  is  there  in  or 
connected  with  this  institution 
which  excites  the  interest  that  is 
generally  attached  to  it?  Every 
savage  nation  has  its  priests,  or 
medicine  men ;  and  their  habits  and 
rites,  though  interesting  perhaps  to 
specialists,  are  not  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  We  may  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  Teutons,  Norse, 
Sclaves,  Tartars,  had  their  priests, 
who  may  or  not  have  been  called 
Druids.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liar in  connection  with  the  Gaulish 
and  British  Druids  which  excites 
interest  and  curiosity.  There  is  a 
general  suspicion  that  Druidism  in 
these  countries  meant  something 
far  deeper  and  more  important  than 
a  few  ugly  and  disgusting  rites. 

The  fullest  account  left  us  of 
the  Gaulish  Druids  has  been  by 
Ceesar.  It  runs  thus  :  **  The  former 
(Druids)  are  engaged  in  things 
sacred,  conduct  the  public  and 
private  sacrifices,  and  interpret  all 
matters  of  religion.  To  these,  a 
large  number  of  the  young  men 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and  they  (the  Druids)  are  in  great 
honour  amon^  them,  for  they  deter- 
mine respecting  almost  all  contro- 
versies,  public  and  private;  and  if 
any  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  if 
murder  has  been  committed,  if  there 
is  a  dispute  about  an  inheritance,  if 
any  about  boundaries,  these  same 
peraons  decide  it;  they  decree  re- 


wards and  punishments ;  if  any  0De« 
either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity, 
has  not  submitted  to  their  decision, 
they  interdict  him  from  the  sacrifiees. 
This,  among  them,  is  the  most 
heavy  punishment.  Those  who  have 
been  thus  interdicted  are  esteemed 
in  the  number  of  the  impious  and 
the  criminal ;  all  shun  them,  and 
avoid  their  society  and  conversation, 
lest  they  receive  some  evil  from 
their  contact;  nor  is  justice  ad- 
ministered to  them  when  seeking  it, 
nor  is  any  dignity  bestowed  upon 
them. 

'^Over  all  these  Druids  one  pre- 
sides who  possesses  supreme  autho- 
rity amongst  them.  Upon  his  death, 
if  any  individual  among  the  rest  is 
pre-eminent  in  dignity,  he  succeeds, 
but  if  there  are  many  equal,  the  elec- 
tion is  made  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Druids  ;  sometimes  they  *even  con- 
tend for  the  presidency  with  arms. 

'*  These  assemble  in  a  fixed  period 
of  the  year,  in  a  consecrated  place, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Gamutes, 
which  is  reckoned  the  central  region 
of  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Hither  all 
who  have  disputes  assemble  from 
every  part  and  submit  to  their  de- 
crees and  determinations.  This 
institution  is  supposed  to  have  been 
devised  in  Britain,  and  to  have  been 
brought  over  from  it  into  Gaul,  and 
now  those  who  desire  to  gain  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  that  system 
generally  proceed  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  it. 

'*  The  Druids  do  not  go  to  war, 
nor  pay  tribute  along  with  'the  rest. 
They  have  an  exemption  from 
military  service  and  a  dispensation 
in  all  matters.  Induced  by  such 
great  advantages,  many  embrace  the 
profession  of  their  own  accord,  and 
many  are  put  into  it  by  their  parents 
and  relations. 

*•  They  are  said  there  to  learn  by 
heart  a  great  number  of  verses, 
accordingly  some  remain  in  the 
course  of  training  twenty  years. 
Nor  do  they  regard    it  lawful  to 
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commit  these  to  writing,  though,  in 
almost  all  other  matters,  in  their 
public  and  private  transactions,  thej 
use  Greek  letters. 

'*  That  practice  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  adopted  for  two  reasons — 
because  they  neither  desire  their 
doctrines  to  be  divulged  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  nor  those  who 
learn  to  devote  themselves  the  less 
to  the  efforts  of  memory  through 
reliance  on  writing,  since  it  gener- 
ally occurs  to  most  men  that,  in 
their  dependence  on  writing,  they 
relax  their  dilfgence  in  learning 
thoroughly,  and  the  employment  of 
the  memory. 

**  They  wish  to  inculcate  this  as 
one  of  their  leading  tenets,  that 
souls  do  not  become  extinct,  but 
pass  afler  death  from  one  body  to 
another,  and  they  think  that  men  by 
this  tenet  are  in  a  great  degree 
excited  to  valour,  the  fear  of  death 
being  disregarded. 

*'They  likewise  discuss  and  impart 
to  the  youth  many  things  respecting 
the  stars  and  their  motion,  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  world  and  of 
our  earth,  respecting  the  nature  of 
things,  and  respecting  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods.'* 

Our  first  feeling  on  reading  this 
extraordinary  account  is  one  of 
anger  that  CsBsar  did  not  himself 
inquire  more  closely  into  the 
doctrines  concerning  which  he 
speaks  in  this  careless  manner,  or 
that  he  did  not  issue  a  commission, 
as  we  term  it  now,  make  a  report 
upon  Gaulish  civilization.  CsBsar, 
however,  considered  he  was  much 
better  employed  in  slaughtering  the 
Helvetii,  or  in  making  abortive  ex- 
peditions into  Britain. 

CsBsar  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  Romans,  yet  even  he 
had  not  enough  of  that  noble  curi- 
osity, which  is  the  highest  character- 
istic of  modem  times,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  civilization 
which  he  was  obliterating.  Even 
Imperial  Carthage,  which  along  with 


her  own  history  j^reserved  that  of 
Tyre,  her  mother  city,  and  perhaps 
of  Sidon,  the  metropolis  of  Tyre, 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  vast  and  valu- 
able traditions  of  the  great  early 
oriental  civilizations,  was  so  utterly 
destroyed,  together  with  all  her 
learning,  and  everything  which  she 
contained,  that  of  her  literature 
there  ai'e  but  two  lines  preserved  to 
the  present  day. 

Osesar  tells  us  that  Gaiil  was  not 
the  parent  of  Druid  ism,  that  it  was 
introduced  from  Britain,  and  that 
those  who  desired  to  be  more  deeply 
versed  in  Druidic  lore  passed  over 
into  Britain  for  that  purpose.  Now 
it  certainly  appears  strange  that, 
after  inditing  this  passage,  he  should 
subsequently  proceed  to  give  such 
an  unflattering  account  of  the 
Britons.  The  Britons,  he  tells  us, 
clad  themselves  in  skins,  and  mas- 
sacred their  cfiptives,  filling  huge 
wicker  figures  with  living  men,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  faggots  which 
they  had  piled  up  about  the  base. 
We  know,  also,  that  many  Gaulish 
coins  have  been  discovered,  which 
were  minted  prior  to  the  Roman 
occupation,  while  not  a  single  British 
coin  minted  prior  to  that  event  has 
anywhere  been  discovered.  Again 
if  we  read  the  passage  in  which 
CflBsar  speaks  of  the  derivation  of 
Druidism  from  Britain,  we  will  see 
that  he  does  not  express  himself 
with  certainty,  '*  It  is  supposed," 
is  his  expression  ;  and  although  he 
says  categorically  that  many  Gauls 
used  to  travel  into  Britain  to 
perfect  their  Druidical  lore,  it  is  still 
probable  that  he  gave  both  state-  ^ 
ments  as  a  vague  hearsay,  and  which 
might  or  might  not  be  the  case. 

Now  with  regard  to  British  Druid- 
ism, the  only  thing  we  know  for 
certain  in  connection  with  it  is,  that 
its  chief  seat,  at  least  in  England, 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  an- 
cient times  called  Mona.  If  Druid- 
ism was  amongst  the  British  an 
institution  as    important   as  it  is 
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represented  by  Cefttr,  it  is  highlr 
improbable  that  its  chief  seat  would 
have  been  in  a  spot  so  remote  and 
inaccessible.  Again,  the  fact  that 
this  island  is  that  portion  of  Eng- 
land which  lies  nearest  to  Ireland 
raises  the  suspicion  that,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
Druidism  was  introduced  into  Gaul 
from  the  North,  Ireland  and  not 
Britain  was  its  parent  seat.  If  Ire- 
land was  really  the  source  of  Druid- 
ism, then  Anglesey  would  be  the 
most  natural  site  for  the  British 
Druidical  college.  This  suspicion 
once  raised,  the  parallel  case  of 
St.  Colum  Kille  occupying  lona 
with  his  Irish  monks  and  priests, 
when  he  went  upon  his  missionary 
eipedition  to  the  Picts.  occurs  to 
the  mind.  Thiu  it  is  possible  that 
Ca*sar  may  have  been  right,  and 
that  the  GauUi^h  youth  may  have 
been,  in  hia  time,  in  tiie  habit  of  pro- 
ceeding to  tlie  schools  of  Mona  for 
instruction,  and  vet  that  Ireland 
was  tlie  mother* countrv  of  a  Druid- 
ical  04>lony  which  settled  u|>on 
Anglesey,  and  made  it  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters for  the  difTusiun  of  I  ruidie 
principles  amongst  tlie  Britons.  At 
the  bame  time,  if  my  conjecture  as 
to  Ireland  having  been  the  sourct*  of 
Briiiiih  l>ruidi»m  be  correct,  1  think 
there  must  have  been  anotlier 
l^ruidic  colony  in  some  part  of 
Britain  nearer  to  Gaul,  or  Uiat  tlie 
record  which  Ccfsar  uught  to  have 
left  should  be  not  **  into  Britain/* 
but  into  **the  isles  of  Britain.*' 

As  1  ha\e  already  stated,  what- 
ever light  we  might  ex|»ect  to  6nd 
thrown  u|H)ii  a  fihase  of  huiuan 
development  no  interetitiug  as  tliat 
which  is  included  under  DruidiAm 
roust  be  livokeii  fur  elsewhere  tlian 
in  the  history  and  traditions  of 
France.  Hvt^ry  vestige  of  her 
Druidical  dvihuition  was  wiped 
away  by  the  arrogant  and  ignorant 
lords  under  whom  tlie  arms  of 
Cm*mr  had  reduced  her.  Her  \try 
language  was  lost,  irrecovc         .  Li 


the  speech  of  the  Bretagnea  ia  not 
a  Gaulish  survival. 

Again,  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
traditions  of  England  for  any  in- 
formation on  tlie  subject.  Whatever 
was  anywhere  in  England  recorded 
concerning  Druidism,  was  lost  in  the 
Uoman  occupation.  Even  Mona 
was  occupied  by  Roman  soldiers, 
and  whatever  records  and  inscribed 
works  might  have  been  preser\ed 
there  were  deatroyed. 

Of  the  three  countries  in  which 
we  know  tliat  Druidism  flour- 
\s\uh1,  Ireland  was  the  only  country 
which  escaped  tlie  visitation  of 
Bonian  anus  and  tliat  Roman 
ci\ilization  which,  in  Spain.  France, 
and  Briuin.  had  swept  away  all 
traces  of  a  past  national  or  intellec- 
tual  life.  It  becomes,  tlien.  a  ques- 
tion  of  considerable  interest,  whether 
there  has  in  Ireland  been  preserved 
any  and  what  aceounta  of  tlie 
Pagan  life  of  tlie  country,  and  tlie 
opinions  and  speeulatioiis  of  that 
class  of  men  concerning  whom 
there  has  been  always  felt  so  much 
curiosity. 

It  is  evident,  from  C»sar*8  account, 
that  tlie  Gauli»h  Druids  must  have 
been  a  highly  intellectual  and  culti- 
vated clastt  of  men.  Their  influence 
w  ith  tlie  |>eople  seems  to  have  been 
almost  alu>gether  of  a  moral  kind. 
They  were  supported,  aiid  tlieir 
ediiMM  enforced,  not  by  the  lue  of 
physical  force  in  any  of  iu  forms, 
but  by  the  public  opinion  of  tlie 
country.  The  people  fielded  them 
a  willing  obedience,  ii  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  mere  superstition, 
and  a  system  of  spiritual  terrorism 
oo  the  part  of  a  priestly  class  may 
keep  a  p4*ople  iA  a  state  of  abject 
awe  and  submission,  but  this  can 
only  be  anongHi  a  l«>w  and  savage 
people.  The  Gauls  were,  in  the 
time  of  Cnsar,  as  a  people  advanced 
and  ci%ilued,  and  tlie  use  of  letters 
waft  general.  It  was  not  f«r  impor- 
tant suie  aflisirs  alone  that  writing 
waa   eiuplo)ed:    it  waa   uaod   fi^ 
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private  matters  as  well ;  from  which 
we  conclude  that  there  was  in  the 
country  a  considerable  amount  of 
education,  while  Cffisar  informs  us 
that  pei*sonally  the  Gauls  were  a 
lively  and  inquisitive  people.  The 
Greek  towns  on  their  south  coast, 
and  the  consequent  free  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean,  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  lore,  at  least 
in  its  general  aspects,  which  southern 
peoples  could  supply.  It  is  stated 
that  Pythagoras  travelled  through 
Gaul,  and  that  he  derived  his 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  bom 
the  Druids.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  considerations  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  serve  but  to  increase 
our  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  principles  which  were  held  by 
a  class  q(  men  who,  having  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  their  own  country,  yet  travelled 
northward  to  increase  their  learning, 
and  professed  to  have  derived  from 
the  isles  of  Britain  the  most  prized 
portion  of  their  philosophy. 

To  return  to  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  as  to  the  Druids,  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  becomes  ne- 
cessary, namely,  whether,  even  if 
any  Druidical  traditions  remain,  in 
tlie  country,  they  are  to  be  held  of 
any  importance.  With  reference 
to  this,  the  most  important  question 
is,  as  to  whether  Uiere  is  any  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  writing  in  Ire- 
land antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick,  bringing  with  him  the  arts 
and  letters  of  the  Continent 

I  may  premise  my  remarks  upon 
this  subject  by  stating  that  amongst 
Goedhilic  scholars  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  letters  were  employed  by 
the  Irish  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick.  To  go  into  this  subject 
thoroughly  would  not  be  consistent 
with  Uie  scope  of  a  magazine 
aiticle.  A  short  popular  account 
of  the  history  of  letters  in  Ireland 
will,  however,  be  necessary. 

The  amount  of  OoadhiUc  litera- 


ture which  has  survived  the  Danish 
and  English  invasions,  and  the  still 
more  destructive  change  in  the 
language  of  the  country  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, is  still  very  considerable. 
Amongst  an  immense  mass  of  loose 
undated  writings  there  are  many 
large  and  well-known  books,  which 
were  compiled  during  the  Norman 
period — tha  *' Annals  of  Tighe- 
nach,"  the  "Lavar  More  Le- 
cain,**  and  the  '*  Lavar  Bui  Lecain,*' 
ue,  the  great  book  of  Lecain,  and 
the  yellow  book  of  Lecain,  the 
*' Lavar  Na  Hudrie,"  the  **  Lavar 
Brae,*'  the  **Book  of  Ballymote,*' 
the  **  Book  of  I^iuster,"  and  the 
'*Book  of  Lismore.*'  There  are 
many  others  all  compiled  between 
the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, of  which  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  acquire  information  will 
meet  with  all  he  can  want  in  Pro- 
fessor 0*Gurry  8  splendid  work  on 
Irish  manuscripts.  Some  of  these 
works  are  histories,  others  are  what 
we  might  call  scrap-books,  i.e., 
books  in  which  all  sorts  of  litera- 
ture have  been  gathered  together ; 
poems,  tales,  glossaries,  grammars, 
topographical  tracts,  &c. 

The  reader  will  thus  see  that 
whatever  literature  the  country  pro- 
duced during  the  Christian  period, 
or  handed  down  through  this  last 
from  the  Pagan  times,  has  been 
safely  brought  down  to  our  own 
times.  Now  supposing  that  the 
Irish  Pagans  had  a  literature,  and 
that  when  Patrick  and  his  followers 
landed  in  the  country  they  found 
written  books  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
habitants, what  means  had  the  Irish 
during  the  Christian  period  of 
handing  such  a  literature  down  to 
the  Norman  period  ? 

It  is  well-known  to  the  readers 
of  ecclesiastical  history  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  remarkable 
for  its  learning  as  well  as  piety 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.    Tl^  monastery  of  looa. 
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founded  by  St  Oolnin  Ktlle,  and 
the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois, 
founded  by  St.  Kiaran,  were  cele- 
brated almost  from  the  commence- 
ment The  early  Norse  alphabet 
was  called  Littsra  Irlandorum ; 
Spencer  says  that  it  was  from  the 
Irish  that  the  Sazonft  took  their 
alphabet  probably  through  the 
medium  of  Glastonbury,  which  was 
an  Irish  religious  establishment 
Dr.  Johnson  says  that  Irelsnd  was 
known  as  the  school  of  the  west 
St  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and  Lin- 
disfame  in  England  were  Irish 
foundations;  the  first  provost  of 
Gharlemagne*s  college  at  Paris  was 
an  Irishman;  Yirgilius^ Duns  Sco- 
tus,  and  Scotus  Erigena  were  Irish- 
men. In  fact  nothing  is  better 
known  to  readers  of  mediseval  his- 
tory, than  thatduring  the  centuries 
which  succeeded  the  landing  of  St 
Patrick,  Ireland  was  remarkable  for 
learning. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  the 
Irish  churchmen  took  any  interest 
in  secular  matters  there  was  in  the 
country  adequate  machinery  for  the 
transmission  of    the   Irish  Pagan 
literature  and  histoxy.     But  apart 
from    the  ecclesiastics  there  was 
another  literary  class  in  the  coun- 
try, namely,  the  bards  and  chroni- 
clers, who,  by  right  of  their  pro- 
fession, had  lands  and  privileges, 
and  who  formed  to  a  certain  extent 
a  caste.  Of  course  continental  writers 
cannot  be  expected  to  allude  to  a 
class  like  this,  but  their  importance, 
and  the  valuable  works  which  they 
have  left  us,  are  well  known  to  all 
students  of  Irish  antiquities.     Now, 
even  though  the  ecclesiastics  might, 
as    indeed  we    may  expect,   have 
neglected  the   preservation  of  the 
Pagan  literature,  taking  for  granted 
that  such  did  exist  yet  there  was  in 
the  country  another  class  distinct 
from  and  inimical  to  the  ecclesias- 
tics, whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
preserve  it. 
^y  reader  will  thus  see  that  if  at 


the  coming  of  Patrick  there 
Irish  literature,  the  great  probabili^ 
is  that  it  or  some  of  it,  has  come 
down  to  us.  Ctesar,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, speaks  of  the  chief  Druid 
who  presided  over  all  the  rest  and 
who  owed  his  exaltation,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  sufi&ages  of  his  brother 
Druids.  The  same  is  the  account 
left  by  the  Irish  chroniclers  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Irish  Ard 
OUarah,  who  presided  over  the 
whole  literary  class— the  Ollamh 
being  the  highest  division  of  the 
Druids. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  centuxy.when  St.  Colum  Kille 
was  abbot  of  lona,  and  St.  Kieran 
of  Clonmacnois  Senchan,  the  Ard 
Ollamh  of  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  bards  and  chroniclers,  asked  if 
any  of  them  remembered  the  an- 
cient tale  of  the  Tain-bo-CuaUgns 
which  had  been  carried  away  into 
Italy  by  a  Professor  (Saoi),who  had 
brought  also  away  with  him  a  great 
book  of  skins  called  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  account  of  this  meeting  has 
come  down  to  us  from  different 
quarters,  and  I  have  shown  the 
credibility  of  Irish  history  in  general 
up  to  this  time. 

We  learn,  then,  from  this  that 
within  a  century  after  the  arrival 
of  St.  Patrick  there  was  a  general 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
tale  which  had  been  reduced  to 
writing  and  carried  away  out  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  Cuilmenn,  Irish 
scholars  believe  that  it  resembled 
the  **  Book  of  Ballymote  *'  in  being 
a  sort  of  scrap-book,  into  which  a 
greiiat  many  secular  compositions 
were  collected,  and  that  amongst 
the  rest  was  the  ancient  tale  of  the 
Tain-bo-Cuailgne. 

To  go  on  with  the  account  of  the 
bardic  meeting — no  one  there  was 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  tale,  and 
so  Senchan,  the  Ard  Ollamh,  ordered 
two  of  his  scholars  to  go  into  Italy 
in  search  of  it. 
The  ancient  copy  of  the  tale  in 
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the  Cuilmenn  was  never  recovered ; 
but  in  the  same  generation  the  tale 
was  taken  down  from  the  oral 
rehearsal  of  the  bards  by  St.  Kiaran, 
abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  and  was 
in  the  eleventh  century  transcribed 
again,  and  so  has  come  down  to  us. 

No  Irish  scholar  has  a  doubt  that 
the  **Tain-bo-Cuailgne"  was  a  com- 
position of  Pagan  times,  and  I  think 
my  readerwill  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

This  tale,  which  will  be  published 
with  a  translation  before  next 
summer,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
Druids.  As  such  it  stands  alone  in 
the  world  at  the  present  day,  unless 
with  rivals  from  the  same  source. 
It  is  the  only  work  whose  com- 
position was  contemporary  with  the 
Druid  class,  and  which  was  pro- 
duced amongst  a  Druidical  people. 

From  what  I  have  related  with 
regard  to  the  Ard  OUamh,  and  those 
over  whom  he  held  sway,  it  will  be 
readily  believed  that  writing  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  country 
by  Patrick  for  the  first  time  in  the 
preceding  century.  The  "  Tain- 
bo-Cuailgne  "  was  a  Pagan  tale, 
the  Cuilmenn  was  a  repertory  of 
profane  matter,  the  book  or  books 
had  been  brought  away  into  Italy 
(or  Brittany,  the  word  is  doubtful) 
by  a  Professor — Saoi — (not a  priest). 
Now  if  writing,  and  consequently 
literature,  were  introduced  into  Ire- 
land by  St.  Patrick  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  is  it  likely  that 
a  literary  spirit  of  a  profane  nature 
would  have  been  in  that  interval  so 
diffused  over  the  country  that  a 
secular  literary  class  should  have 
been  completly  organized;  that  the 
ancient  tales  and  profane  literature 
of  the  country  should  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  a  Professor 
(Saoi),  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  literary  class ;  and  that  such 
an  interest  should  have  been  taken 
in  this  profane  literature  that  men 
should  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  order  to  recover  an  exact 


copy  of  this  tale?  Irish  scholars 
treat  the  Cuilmenn  in  the  same  class 
as  the  Ciu  of  Droma  Snechta,  the 
Book  of  Acaill,  the  King's  Book  of 
Tara,  and  other  compilations  and 
compositions  known  to  have  been 
in  existence  and  in  writing  at  the 
time  of  St  Patrick's  arrival.  In  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  the  Irish  apostle, 
it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  three  hundred  Druidical  books 
burned  before  him  in  his  icono- 
clastic fervour. 

Before  entering  into  the  accounts 
and  descriptions  of  the  Druids  and 
their  proceedings,  handed  down  to 
us  by  Irish  writers,  I  would  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  information  handed  down  to  us 
upon  that  subject  by  Roman  and 
Greek  writers.  From  Caesar  we 
learn  that  thev  were  well  educated 
and  literary,  that  they  particularly 
affected  astronomy  or  astrology, 
that  they  were  judges  and  priests, 
and  that  some  of  their  religious 
services  were  sacrificial,  that  they 
were  held  in  high  honour,  and  that 
the  education  of  the  youth  was 
committed  to  them,  that  they  taught 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
and  that  they  went  northwards, 
either  to  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  order 
to  learn  better  that  knowledge  which 
they  affected.  From  Strabo  and  other 
writers  we  learn  that,  in  Britain, 
Anglesey  was  their  chief  seat,  and 
that  they  held  the  mistletoe  and  the 
oak  in  peculiar  reverence,  that  they 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  tlie 
Bardi,  the  Vates,  and  the  Druids, 
the  latter  being  the  priests,  though 
the  name  was  given  to  the  whole 
order.  Other  writers  give  the  names 
of  other  divisions,  or  sub-divisions, 
Vaceni,  Semnothii  and  Saronidee, 
that  they  were  skilful  in  medicine, 
sAd  devoted  themselves  to  the  arts 
of  magic,  that  they  had  no  images 
and  no  temples. 

This  is  all  that  the  great  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  have  to  say  on 
the    subject,   and  we  see  that  it 
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amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
learn  anything  ahout  the  Druids,  it 
must  he  from  the  recovery  of  in- 
scribed metal  tablets,  or  through  tlie 
slow  reconstruction  of  early  Euro- 
pean history,  though  philology  and 
the  various  sciences  and  branches 
of  investigation  of  a  similar  nature, 
or,  lastly,  through  the  literature  of 
the  only  Druidical  country  which, 
by  its  immunity  from  Roman  occu- 
pation, and  by  its  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing  at  avexy  early  period, 
has  handed  down  to  us  an  account 
of  this  remarkable  class,  given  by 
natives  of  the  country  in  which 
Druidism  flourished,  and  not  by 
foreigners.  This  being  the  case,  I 
regrot  much  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
wherein  alone  we  can  hope,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  recover 
any  relics  of  Druidic  learning  or 
Druidic  manners,  has  been  worked 
so  ineffectively,  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  yielded  much  of  any 
value. 

There  is,  however,  one  Irish 
treatise  on  astronomy  which  will 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  Druids  were, 
what  the  world  generally  at  the 
present  day  is  inclined  to  believe,  a 
body  of  men  possessing  learning, 
which  was  not  contemptible,  learning 
which,  if  known,  would  rescue  the 
north  of  Europe  from  that  ignominy 
and  imputation  of  unmitigated  bar- 
barism which  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  Roman  writers  have 
attached  to  it. 

Although  Ireland  escaped  sub- 
jugation at  the  hands  of  Rome,  she 
did  not  escape  from  intellectual 
subjugation  from  the  same  quarter. 
Fanaticism  and  superstition  invaded 
the  country  in  the  form  of  con- 
tinental ecclesiastics,  revolutionized 
the  whole  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  country,  and  in  that 
revolution  Druidism,  and  all  of  good 
or  evil  which  it  contained,  passed 
away  as  a  living  and  effective  in- 
fluence.   A  stand  was  of  course 


made  against  the  new  religion  by 
many  of  the  literary  class— that  is, 
by  the  Druids ;  but  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  whose  imagination 
was  inflamed  by  what,  in  the  last 
two   centuries,   they  or  their  pre- 
decessors had  seen  of  the  wealth 
and  civilization  of  the  condneDt, 
during  the  various  Scotic  eruptions, 
consequent  on  the  decay  of  Roman 
power,  embraced  the  new  fidth  im- 
mediately  and   universally.      Nine 
years  after  Patrick  landed,  Chris- 
tianity was  established  by  law,  and 
Druidism  disestablished.     The  bi- 
shops and  priests  took  that  place 
in  the  Irish  polity  previously  occu- 
pied   by  the  Druids,  and  the  Ard 
Dhruidhe  (Druid)  yielded  his  reve- 
nues and  his  place  at  the  King*8 
table  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Nine  years  after  Patrick  landed, 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  revised, 
and  the  polity  of  the  country  altered, 
in   order  to  give  a  home   to   the 
new  faith,  and  to  erase  all  that  in 
Druidism  which  gave  offence  to  the 
professors  of  Christianity.    We  may 
feel  sure  that  Druidism  did  not  die 
without  a  struggle :  there  is  still  in 
existence  a    long  and    exquisitely 
ludicrous  poem,  describing  a  con- 
versation between  Oisin    (Ossian), 
the  Fenian  bard,  and  St.  Patrick,  in 
which  the  doleful  ringing  of  bells, 
the  bowlings  of  the  priests,  and  the 
saint's  mean  tricks,  in  order  to  con- 
vert    Oisin,     are     described    very 
humorously,  and  which  must  have 
been  written  by  some  person  hostile 
to  the  new  creed.     But  the  fates 
were  against  the  old  order.     Fashion 
had  set  in  the  direction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  those  times  anything 
discountenanced     by     the    upper 
classes  was  certain  to  decay.     But 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  Druidical 
ideas  and  speculations  lived  through 
the  first  ignorant  fervour  with  which 
the  country  embraced  Christianity, 
and   afterwards   blended  with   the 
Christian   learning  of  the  seventh 
and  subsequent  centuries.    There 
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is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy  a  manuscript 
4>{  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which 
an  excerpt  and  the  accompanying 
chart  is  given  by  O'Curry,  in  the 
thirteenth  page  of  the  Appendix 
to  his  work  on  Irish  Manuscripts. 
The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

**  If  the  magnitude  of  the  sun 
were  smaller  than  that  of  the  earth, 
everything  we  have  said  would  be 
unsustainable  and  unpermissible, 
and  more  along  with  them,  they 
should  fall  into  it.  And  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  would  be  continually 
growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars, 
and  it  would  darken  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  an  eclipse  would 
happen  to  the  planets  every  month, 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  would 
hold  during  the  night,"  he  says. 
*'  Well,  then,  as  we  have  never  seen 
the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not 
heard,  and  as  we  have  not  found  it 
written  it  must  be  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sun  is  not  smaller  than 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  what 
I  say  is  manifest  from  the  figure  down 
here."  Then  follows  a  diagram,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  if  the  sun 
were  smaller  than  the  earth,  then  at 
night,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  other 
side,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ought 
to  eclipse  most  of  the  stars. 

This  just  and  philosophical  as- 
tronomical argument  furnishes  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  sometimes 
maintained — that  many  scientific 
discoveries  might  be  made  by  the 
common  sense  of  an  intelligent 
man  without  the  profound  and 
labourious  gropings  of  the  in- 
ductive method. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  passage 
I  have  presented,  that,  even  if  we 
suppose  the  manuscript  to  be  the 
original  work  of  the  writer  and  not 
a  transcription,  still  it  is  the 
opinions  of  another  preceding  as- 
tronomer  which  he  is  retailing,  and 
not  a  discovery  of  his  own.  Ao* 
cordingly,  though  O^Curry  may  be 


mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the 
MS.  (which  is  not  probable  in  a 
man  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
life  to  the  examination  and  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts),  the  theory  is 
still  old  enough  to  have  preceded 
continental  speculations  on  the 
same  subject  by  several  centuries. 
Thus  Copernicus  and  Galileo  are 
famous  to  the  end  of  time,  and  the 
obscure  star-gazer  who  at  Clon- 
macnois  or  Glendaloch  hit  upon  the 
notion  that  the  earth  was  a  globe, 
and  that  the  sun  was  greatly 
superior  in  i  size,  is  forgotten.  I 
have  not  read  the  whole  tract,  but 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  a 
mind  so  acute  must  have  also  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  smaller  body 
that  moved  round  the  larger,  and 
not  vice  versa,  especially  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

1  do  not  myself  believe  that  this 
remarkable  tract  was  the  composi- 
tion of  Christian  times,  when  reli- 
gion, art,  and  history  were  the  only 
subjects  that  seemed  to  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  study.  I  believe 
that  it,  or  rather  tlie  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  is  a  Druidic 
survival,  a  spark  transmitted 
through  the  dark  ages  from  that 
early  civilization  which,  at  least  in 
Gaul,  CflBsar  recognized,  but,  being 
a  Roman  Philistine,  thought  it  be- 
neath his  notice  to  investigate. 
Rome  obliterated  that  civilization, 
asshe  obliierated  the  civilization  of 
Carthage, without  preserving  a  single 
line  of  the  literature  which  she  de- 
stroyed—a single  spark  of  the  light 
which  she  had  extinguished. 

But  1  have  said  that  the  field  in' 
which  we  may  turn  up  nuggets  of 
invaluable  historic  fact,  such  as 
that  which  1  have  brought  forward, 
has  not  yet  been  etfectiially  worked. 
Much  treasure  lies  yet  concealed, 
and  there  are  no  labourers  at  hand, 
none  even  to  examine  the  ground 
and  mark  how  the  veins  run.  There 
lies  at  this  moment  in  the  library 
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of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  in  the 
libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  unexamined 
Irish  literature. 

In  many  libraries  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  Brussels  library,  in 
the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  and  in 
the  Vatican,  and  in  the  libraries  of 
Madrid  and  Vienna  and  Paris— nay, 
in  private  collections  such  as  Lord 
Ashbumham*8,  much  more  valuable 
Irish  literature  lies  mouldering, 
every  year  adding  to  the  words  and 
letters  contractions  and  dots  which 
a  'e  undecipherable,  and  which,  once 
having  passed  a  certain  stage  of 
decay,  no  known  means  can  restore. 
The  Irish  aristocracy  were  driven 
by  the  fate  of  war  from  the  country, 
their  succeeders  took  no  interest 
in  works  alien  in  language  and  in 
genius.  The  Irish  commons  have 
not  sufficient  spirit  or  intelligence 
to  collect  and  print  all  the  ancient 
literary  monuments  of  the  country, 
and  so  these  priceless  manuscripts 
decay  slowly  year  after  year. 

To  return  to  the  Pagan  tale  of 
the  *'  Tain-bo-Cuailgne,"  which  is 
by  Irish  scholars  believed  to  have 
been  composed  and  reduced  to 
writing  long  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick — there  are  several  refer- 
ences in  that  tale  to  the  ancient 
cryptic  style  of  writing  called 
Ogham.  The  Ogham  letters  were 
made  by  drawing  a  straight  or 
slanting  stroke  above,  below,  or 
across  a  certain  continued  line. 
Thus  it  bore  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  arrow-headed  characters  of 
the  east,  and  was  simpler  and  easier 
than  the  Phoenician  style,  which 
the  world  has  generally  agreed  to 
adopt.  At  the  same  time  Irioh 
schulars  believe  that  both  styles 
were  used  contemporaneously  in 
ancient  Ireland.  The  following 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  "  Tain- 
bo-Cuailgne,*'  on  the  subject  of 
Oghamic  writing  :«- 


*'  Cucullain  cut  an  oak  before 
him  there,  and  he  wrote  an  Ogham 
in  its  side,  and  this  is  what  it  coB« 
tained  when  it  was  seen :  *  He  who 
passes  this  shall  meet  with  his  fata 
from  a  hero  in  a  chariot.' 

*'  He  then  ma  te  an  Id,  and 
wrote  an  Ogham  in  its  side  and 
twisted  it  round  the  head  of  the 
pillar  stone.'*  The  Id  was  a  rod 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  Ogham  notches. 

**  The  Id  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Fergus  Mac  Roi,  and  he  read 
the  Id." 

Those  who  would  desire  to  see 
other  mtttances  of  the  use  of 
Oghamic  characters  will  find  them 
in  O'Curry's  work  on  the  manu- 
script materials  of  Irish  history, 
page  466.  With  regard  to  the 
Phoenician  style,  he  shows  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy 
there  was  at  Tara  a  book  of  timber 
tablets,  so  ancient  that  they  found 
it  necessary  to  invent  a  legend  to 
account  for  its  being  in  a  state  so 
decayed.  A  similar  legend  was 
invented  in  the  Christian  times 
to  account  for  the  undecipherable 
manuscripts  of  a  certain  library. 

In  the  "  Tain-bo-Cuailgne "  oc- 
curs the  following  passage :  '*  It 
was  then  Medb  sent  the  Druids 
and  the  satirists  and  the  violent 
exciters  for  Ferdiad,  that  they 
might  compose  three  repressing 
satires,  and  three  hill-top  satires 
for  him,  that  they  mi^ht  raise  three 
blisters  on  his  face — shame,  blemish^ 
and  disgrace,  so  that  if  he  died  not 
immediately  he  would  be  dead  be- 
fore the  end  of  nine  days." 

What  the  three  repressing:  satires 
were  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  happens 
that  an  account  has  been  preserved 
in  another  book  of  the  hill-top 
satires,  which,  but  for  this  account, 
might  probably  be  considered  a 
mistake.  I  may  mention  that  the 
excerpts  which  I  am  going  to  give 
out  of  the  ancient  Irish  literature 
are  of  a  mean  and  trivial  character. 
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and  will  by  no  means  tend  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  Druids,  un- 
less they  are  taken  with  more  than 
one  grain  of  salt.  The  salt  which 
I  suggest  to  those  who  feel  inclined 
to  believe  that  Druidism  was  a 
great  institution  is  this,  that  all 
these  descriptions  of  Druids  and 
their  doings  have  been  made  alto- 
gether, as  it  were,  from  without, 
that  they  were  the  stories  and  ideas 
concerning  them  which  lingered  in 
country  pia6es,  and  amongst  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  until  after 
the  first  fury  of  the  Christian  fever 
had  subsided  ;  inquiries  were  made 
concerning  the  Druids,  and  these 
loose  tales  were  written  down. 
Though  apparently  valueless,  they 
may  not  be  indeed  so,  and  at  all 
events  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  had. 

Al  hough  the  following  descrip- 
tion was  penned  in  Chris' ian  times, 
it  is  the  same  species  of  denuncia- 
tion—the  Glinn  D  chinnorhill-'op 
satire— which  Medb  sent  her  Druids 
to  perform  against  the  reluctant 
Ferdiad.  that  is  described. 

"The  poet  was  to  fast  upon  the 
lands  of  the  King  for  whom  the 
satire  was  to  be  made,  and  the 
consent  of  thirty  ecclesiastics 
(i.e.  Druids  in  the  preceding  ai^e) 
and  thirty  poets  should  be  had  to 
compose  the  .satire ;  and  it  was  a 
crime  for  them  to  prevent  it  when 
the  reward  of  his  poem  was  with- 
held. The  poet  then,  in  the  com- 
pany of  seven  upon  whom  litenfy 
and  poetic  degrees  had  been  con- 
ferred, namely,  a  *  Focla,*  a  '  Mac 
Fiurmead,*  a  •  Doss/  a  •  Cana,' 
a  '  Cli,'  and  an  *  Aurad,*  with  an 
Ollrtmh  *  as  the  seventh  (the 
Ollamh  was  then  alone  privileg^^d 
to  do  a  rite  so  sacred),  went  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  a  hill  which 
should  be  situated  on  the  boundary 
of  seven  farms,  and  each  of  them 
"was  to  turn  his  face  to  different 
land,  atid  the  Ollamh^s  face  was 
to  be  turned  in  the   direction  of 


the  Eing*8  land,  who  was  to  be 
satirized,  and  their  backs  were  to 
be  turned  to  a  hawthorn  which 
should  be  growing  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  the  wind  should  be 
blowing  from  the  north.  And  each 
man  was  to  hold  a  perforated  stone 
with  a  thorn  of  the  hawthorn  in  his 
hand,  and  each  man  was  to  sing  a 
verse  of  this  composition  for  the 
King — the  Ollamh,  or  chief  poet,  to 
take  tlie  lead  with  his  own  verse, 
and  the  others  in  concert  after  him 
with  theirs,  and  each  then  should 
p^ace  his  stone  and  his  hawthorn 
under  the  stem  of  the  hawthorn, 
and  if  it  was  they  that  were  in  the 
wrong  in  the  case,  the  ground  of  the 
hill  would  swallow  them,  and  if  it  was 
the  King  that  was  in  the  wrong,  the 
ground  would  swallow  him  and  his 
wife,  and  his  son,  and  his  ste^d,  and 
his  robes,  and  his  hound.  The  sa- 
tire of  the  Mac  Fiurmead  fell  on  the 
hound,  the  satire  of  the  Focla  on  the 
robes,  the  8atire  of  the  Doss  on  t))e 
arms,  the  satire  of  the  Cana  on  the 
wife,  the  satire  of  the  Cli  on  the  son, 
the  satire  of  the  Au'-ad  on  the  ht  ed, 
and  the  satire  of  the  Ollamh  on  the 
King." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
description  of  the  mode  and  the 
results  of  the  hill-top  satire  was 
written  at  a  time  when  this  mode  of 
denunciation  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Book  of 
Ballymote/'  a  compilation  of  the 
year  1391.  The  original— for  I  have 
already  explained  that  the  "  Book  of 
Ballymote"  is  only  a  scrap-book, 
was  probably  written  about  the 
seventh  centinry.  It  is  improbable 
that  an  account  such  as  this  would 
have  obtained  any  respect,  if,  indeed, 
it  could  have  been  written,  at  a  time 
in  which  the  hill-top  satire  was  in 
general  use.  Probably,  after  lasting 
for  some  time  into  the  Christian 
period,  this  solemn  form  of  de- 
nunciation was  lost  in  the  excom- 
munication of  the  ecclesiastics.  At 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
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**  Tain*bo-Cciailgne/*  which  was  in 
the  first  or  second  century,  and  when 
the  *'  Glinn  Dichinn  *'  was  in  use 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
terrible  consummation  described  in 
the  *'  Book  of  Ballymote/*  The 
result  mentioned  in  the  '*Tain'* 
was  death  before  nine  days,  and 
three  blisters  upon  his  face,  namely 
— shame,  injury,  and  disgrace — the 
whole  passage  pointing  evidently 
to  the  nullification  of  social  exist- 
ence which  the  denunciation  of  the 
Druids  would  bring  about.  After 
the  passage  which  I  quoted  from  the 
"  Tain,"  the  story  goes  on  thus : — 

**  Ferdiad  came  with  them  (the 
Druids),  for  he  preferred  to  fall 
rather  by  the  shafts  of  valour,  gal- 
lantly and  bravely,  than  by  those  of 
satire,  abuse,  and  reproach." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  latent 
notion  that  death  would  be  the  final 
result  of  such  a  denunciation,  and 
of  such  disgrace  as  it  would  bring, 
but  the  prominent  and  confessed 
result  is  shame  and  disgrace. 

The  Glinn  Dichinn  corresponded 
evidently  with  the  excommunication 
of  later  times.  In  the  **  Book  of 
Bally  mote,"  the  offence  for  which  it 
was  inflicted  was  insult  and  injury 
to  the  literary  class.  The  person 
insulted  must  have  been  an  Ollamh — 
tliat  is,  in  the  highest  of  the  literary 
orders — and  he  should  get  the  con- 
sent of  thirty  laymen,  thirty  ecclesi- 
asticd,  and  thirty  poets.  Thus  the 
Glinn  Dichinn  must  have  been  a 
solemn  denunciation  and  excom- 
munication by  the  secular  literary 
class,  in  which  the  spiritual  and  lay 
classes  also  joined ;  so  that  it  was 
an  expression  of  public  opinion,  and 
probably  was  not  inflicted  without 
good  cause,  for  all  the  classes  which 
composed  society  had  to  be  con- 
sulted first. 

Of  course  in  an  age  when  the 
scientific  view  of  nature  was  not 
the  one  received,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  attach  some  super- 
natural influences  to  such  a  solemn 


form  of  denunciation,  and  under 
this  impression  certain  mystic  rites 
would  be  employed,  and  gradually 
settle  into  the  ceremonial  which  is 
described  in  the  "  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,"  as  in  after  times  excommu- 
nication was  attended  with  certain 
rites  in  which  bells  and  candles 
formed  a  prominent  part. 

This  Glinn  Dichinn  reminds  us 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  upon  their  enemies, 
according  to  the  account  of  Caesar. 
Being  a  spiritual  power,  they  pro- 
bably preferred  to  have  recourse  to 
spiritual  weapons.  "They  inter- 
dicted him  (their  enemy)  from  the 
sacrifices,'*  whatever  that  may  mean, 
and  Csesar  states  that  this  was  held 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could 
be  inflicted.  So  that  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised,  that  Ferdiad,  in  the 
tale  of  the  **Tain, "  should  have 
gone  so  meekly  along  with  the 
Druids,  rather  than  incur  the  hill- 
top satire,  and  all  that  might  result 
from  it. 

But  there  was  in  use  another  form 
of  satire,  or  curse,  which  did  not 
need  these  formalities,  and  which 
was  still  effective  to  raise  the  afore- 
said blisters.  And  here  I  may  re- 
mark, that  I  think  there  is  still 
in  England  some  traditions  of  the 
effect  of  disgi-ace  being  to  raise 
blisters  on  the  face.  There  is  an 
idea  still  common  in  nurseries,  that 
any  one  who  tells  a  lie  finds  a 
blister  raised  on  his  tongue ;  and 
Hamlet,  in  denouncing  his  mother, 
seems  to  allude  to  some  old  super- 
stition of  the  same  kind. 

The  satire  which  a  Druid  might 
pronounce  upon  his  own  authority, 
was  *the  Glinn  Dichinn.  The 
following  story  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  Glinn 
Dichinn  is  told  in  the  Glossary  of 
Cormac,  the  Bishop  King  of  Cashel, 
who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  who  had  access  to  many  ancient 
writings  and  traditions  since  lost : — 

Cair's  wife  conceived  a  criminal 
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passion  fot  '*  Neidie  **  (who  was  one 
of  th^  Druids  of  Cair,  the  Eling  of 
Connaught),  and  offered  him  a  ball 
of  silver  to  purchase  his  love. 
"  Neidie "  (in  spite  of  his  name) 
did  not  accept  this  until  she  offered 
to  make  him  King  of  Connaught 
after  his  uncle  Cair. 

**  How  can  you  accomplish  that  ?  ** 
saiid  Neidie. 

**It  is  not  difficult/*  said  she; 
*'  make  you  a  satire  for  him  until  it 
produces  a  blemish  upon  him,  and 
you  know  that  a  man  with  a  blemish 
cannot  retain  kingly  rule.** 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  do  what  you 
advise,**  said  Neidie,  **  because  the 
roan  would  not  refuse  me  anything 
f(i»r  there  is  not  in  his  possession 
anything  which  he  would  not  give 
me.  (The  poets  only  satirized  per- 
sons who  violated  their  privileges  or 
refused  their  requests.) 

"  I  know,*'  said  she,  "  one  thing 
he  would  not  give  you,  namely,  the 
knife  which  was  presented  to  him,  in 
tlie  county  of  Albain  (Scotland) ;  and 
that  he  would  not  give  you  because 
he  is  under  a  vow  not  to  part 
with  it." 

Neidie  went  then  and  asked  Cair 
for  the  knife. 

**  Woe  and  alas !  *'  said  Cair,  •*  it  is 
prohibited  me  to  give  it  away." 

Neidie  then  composed  a  Glinn 
Dichinn,  or  extempore  satire,  for 
him,  and  immediately  three  blisters 
appeared  on  his  face.  This  is  the 
satire : — 

''Evil  death  and  short  life  to  Cair, 
May  spears  of  battle  slay  Cair, 
The  rpjected  of  the  land  an  J  the  earth 

is  Cair, 
Beneath  the  mounds  and  the  stones 

be  Cair." 

Or,  as  it  would  run  in  Irish, — 

"  Meilie  bair,  gairie  Cair, 
Co  botni  caltra  catha  Cair, 
Deba  cac  dira  cac  ford  Cair, 
Gumaragh  focara  Cair." 

Of  course  the  end  of  the  business 


was  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  unfortunate  King  of  Connaught. 

In  the  third  century  a  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  portions 
into  which  Ireland  was  at  that  time 
divided.  A  wild  tale  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Druids  in  this  action 
is  preserved  in  the  **  Book  of 
Leinster,"  a  compilation  of  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  personages  mentioned,  and 
many  of  the  incidents,  are  historic- 
ally real,  and  so  many  incantatory 
Druidical  verses  are  preserved  in  it, 
that  it  was  probably  composed  be- 
fore the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  or, 
at  all  events,  before  Christianity 
quite  penetrated  through  the  land, 
and  Druids  and  their  doings  were 
still  objects  of  veneration. 

Mog  Buth,  who  is  said  to  have 
studied  magic  in  the  East,  was  the 
principal  Druid  on  the  side  of  the 
men  of  Munster.  Colptha  and 
Ciothrue  were  the  hope  of  the 
Northerns.  The  Northern  Druids 
having  dried  up  the  streams  and 
wells  of  the  country,  Mog  Huth 
drove  a  silver  tube  into  the  earth, 
and  up  started  a  current  of  pure 
water. 

Next,  Ciothrue  made  a  Druidic 
fire  against  the  enemy.  He  ordered 
the  men  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  to 
go  into  the  woods,  and  cut  down 
and  carry  to  the  camp  loads  of  the 
mountain-ash  (not  the  oak,  be  it 
remembered),  and  declared  that  if 
the  smoke  of  this  fire  turned  in  the 
slightest  degree  southwards,  then 
they  were  to  press  upon  the  men  of 
Munster  and  subdue  them. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
Mog  Ruth  was  fully  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  ordered  the  men  of 
Munster  to  bring  out  from  the  wood 
loads  of  the  mountain- ash,  also  the 
King  to  lead  the  way  with  a  load  cut 
where  it  grew  in.  shelter  from  the 
north  wind,  and  from  the  sea  wind* 
and  from  the  conflagration  wind  ? 

When  the  loads  of  mountain-ash 
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were  brought  him,  he  carefully 
built  it  up  80  as  to  resemble  a 
house  with  seven  doors.  Cisthrue*s 
house  of  mountain -ashfOn  the  other 
hand,  had  only  three  doors.  He 
then  ordered  each  man  of  the  host 
to  give  him  a  shaving  cut  off  the 
haft  of  his  spear,  and  having 
mixed  the  shavings  with  butter,  and 
rolled  the  compost  into  the  shape 
of  a  ball,  he  ordered  the  Druidio 
pile  to  be  ignited.  Then,  still  re- 
volving the  magic  ball  in  his 
hands,  he  pronounced  these  mystic 
words : — 

''  I  mix  in  a  roaring  powerful  fire 
It  will  clpar  the  woods ;  it  will  blight 

the  grass. 
An  angry  flame  of  powerful  speed. 
It  will  rush  up  to  the  skies  above. 
It  will  subdue  the  wrath  of  all  burn- 
ing wood. 
It  will  conquer  a  battle  upon  the  clans 
of  Coo." 

■ 

And  with  that  he  threw  the  ball 
into  the  fire, where  it  exploded  with 
a  tremendous  noise. 

*^  I  will  bring  the  rout  upon  them 
now  *'  said  Mog  Ruth.  *•  Let  my 
chariot  be  ready,  and  let  each  man 
of  you  have  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
for  if  the  smoke  inclines  north- 
ward we  shall  conquer  them." 

He  then  blew  a  Druidic  breath 
up  into  the  sky  and  it  immediately 
became  a  threatening  black  cloud, 
which  came  down  in  a  shower  of 
blood  upon  the  plain  of  Clairie 
before  them,  and  they  all  moved 
onwards  in  the  direction  of  Tara 
(the  capital  of  the  Nbrth),  the 
Druid  all  the  time  pronouncing 
rhythmic  incantations. 

Then  Mog  Huth  said  to  his  men 
"  How  are  the  fires  now  ?  "  for  he 
was  blind. 

And  they  replied,  *•  They  are 
chasing  each  other  over  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  west  and  north 
down  to  Droum  Asail,  and  to  the 
Shannon,  and  back  to  the  same 
place.** 


And  after  awhile  he  asked  tbi 
again,  and  they  replied.  **  They  i 
in  the  same  way.  hut  there  is  n 
a  tree  of  all  Middle  Munster  tfa 
they  have  not  burned.** 

And  again,  and  thej  lepKc 
"  They  have  risen  up  to  Uie  doa< 
of  heaven,  and  are  like  two  fier 
angry  warriors  chasing  one  ai 
other.** 

Then  Mog  Ruth  called  for  I 
skin  of  a  dark-grey  cow  that  w 
without  horns,  and  his  Druidic  i 
struments,  and  he  flew  up  into  t] 
air  to  the  verge  of  the  flames,  ai 
commenced  to  beat  and  turn  the 
northwards.  When  the  Northe 
Druid,  Ciothrue,  saw  this«  he  al 
ascended  to  oppose  Mog  Huth,  b 
the  power  of  the  latter  prevaile 
and  turned  the  fire  northwards,  ai 
he  fell  in  the  Northern  camp. 

But  the  Northerns  had  fled,  ai 
Mog  Ruth,  in  his  chariot  drawn  1 
wild  oxen,  and  with  his  Druid 
cow-skin  beside  him, — 

"Who  are  the    men  nearest 
us,**  said  he, 

"Three  tall  grey-headed  men 
they  replied. 

*'  They  are  the  three  Northei 
Druids,  Cecht,  and  Oiothu,  an 
Ciothrue,  rejoined  Mog  Ruth,  an 
then  he  blew  a  Druidic  breath  upo 
them  and  changed  them  into  th 
three  stones,  which  are  called  th 
flags  of  Rahney  to  this  day. 

This  great  Mog  Ruih  with  hi 
grey  cow-skin  and  Druidic  instru 
ments,  seems  to  have  been  after  al 
a  real  persona<^e,  for  the  King  o 
Munster,  Fiacha  Mullethaun.  fo: 
whom  he  took  that  wonderful  flighi 
presented  hini  with  an  extensiv 
territory  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Fermoy. 

That  he  was  a  Druid,  and  di( 
signal  service  to  the  men  of  Mun 
ster  in  this  battle,  which  is  a  well 
known  historical  event — the  battL 
ofDromgairie — and  that  the  mei 
of  Munster  substantially  rewarde< 
him,  is  true.    The    reader  most 
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frame  for  himself  some  theory  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  tra- 
dition. 

In  many  Irish  Dmidical  tales  the 
mountain -ash  is  mentioned  as 
sacred,  but  never  the  oak,  though 
that  tree  was  common  in  the 
country.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Greeks  were  misled  by  the  name 
Druid  (^pt/c)f  and  so  framed  a 
theory  about  the  sacredness  of  the 
oak  among  Druidic  peoples. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  story 
enshrining  a  poem  still  more  beau- 
tiful, of  a  mysterious  person— one 
of  the  unknown  gods,  by  whom 
the  hills  were  inhabited,  who,  having 
beaten  the  King  of  Erin  at  chess, 
carried  off  the  Queen,  whom  he  had 
required  the  Eling  to  wager  upon 
the  game.  The  poem  begins 
thus : — 


•« 


O  Beafinn,  will  you  come  with  me 
To  a  wonderful  comitry  that  is  mine. 
Where    the    people's    hair   is   the 

colour  of  f^old, 
And  their  bodies  like  snow  P" 


Ho  vr  ever,  the  interest  of  the  tale 
to  us  turns  upon  the  fact  which  is 
mentioned  in  it  that  the  wand  of 
the  Druids  was  made  of  the  yew 
tree.  The  tale  is  told  in  the 
"  Lavar  na  Hudrie,**  and  copied  out 
of  the  "  Dromsuecta,"  a  compila- 
tion dating  at  or  immediately  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Pauick. 

The  following  passage  is  taken 
also  from  the  same  work: — 

'^  There  was  a  bull-feast  made 
by  them  there,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  through  it  who  the 
person  was  to  whom  they  should 
give  the  sovereignty.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  bull-feast  was 
made,  namely,  a  bull  was  killed, 
and  one  man  eat  of  its  flesh  and  of 
its  broth,  and  he  slept  under  that 
meal ;  and  a  true  oration  was  pro- 
nounced over  him  by  four  Druids. 
And  he  saw  in  his  dream  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  who  should  be 
King  over  them,  his  countenance 


and  description,  and  how  he  was  oc- 
cupied. The  man  screamed  out  of 
his  sleep  and  told  what  he  had 
seen  to  the  Kings,  namely,  a  soft 
youth,  noble  and  powerfully  made, 
with  two  red  stripes  on  his  skin 
round  his  body,  and  he  standing  at 
the  pillow  of  a  man  who  was  dying 
of  a  decline  at  Emain  Macha," 
which  was  the  palace  of  the  Irian 
dynasty  of  Ulster.  The  Irian  line 
was  destroyed  and  Eknain  Macha 
burned  in  dhe  second  century. 

We  are  not  told  in  this  tale 
whether  the  ball  was  without  hom^, 
like  the  animal  out  of  whom  Mog 
Ruth's  Druidic  mantle  was  formed. 

In  the  '*Tain-bo-Guail^ne,"  which 
was  beyond  question  composed  in 
the  Pagan  times,  we  find  mention 
of  Oathbagh.  King  Concohar,  Mae 
Nessu*s  chief  Druid,  presiding  over 
a  school  in  which  was  taught, 
amongst  other  subjects,  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  military  art.  Csesar 
does  not  mention  this,  but  he  says 
nothing  inconsistent  with  it.  Pro- 
bably a  Druid  was  at  the  head  of 
each  place  of  education,  at  which 
there  were  many  teachers  of  special 
subjects,  as  at  present  a  clergyman 
is  generally  the  head-master  of  a 
school,  with  many  subordinates 
teaching  different  special  subjects. 

The  celebrated  topographical 
tract  called  the  Dinsenchas  was 
compiled  at  Tara,  about  the  year 
550,  that  was  something  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  landing 
of  SL  Patrick,  which  took  place  in 
431.  In  it  occurs  the  following 
pa!«sage :  — 

"  Midhe,  the  son  of  Brath,the  son 
of  Dethu,  was  the  first  that  lighted 
a  fire  for  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Eriiin,  on  the  hill  of  Uisnech,  in 
Westmeath,  and  it  continued  to 
burn  for  seven  years,  and  it  wa«  at 
this  fire  that  every  chief  fiie  in 
Erinn  used  to  be  lighted.  And  his 
successor  was  entitled  to  a  sack  of 
com  and  a  pig  from  every  hause  in 
Erlnn. 
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This  introduction  of  a  sacred 
fire  from  which  other  sacred  fires 
were  to  be  lit,  and  from  them  the 
fires  in  the  various  households,  was 
obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  the  Druids, 
who  resisted  the  innoration,  but  in 
vain.  This  ceremony,  or  religion, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  St  Patrick.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  Caesar  makes 
no  mention  of  fire-worshipping 
amongst  the  Gaulish  Druids,  yet  we 
have  here  a  clear  tradition  reduced 
to  writing  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  Christianity  began 
to  be  introduced  into  the  country, 
that  at  some  time  not  mentioned 
a  sacred  fii*e  was  introduced  into 
the  country,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  Druids,  and  that 
the  innovator,  supported  of  course 
by  the  King — for  it  was  in  Meath 
that  the  fire  was  lit — and  probably 
by  the  aristocracy,  was  able  to  over- 
come the  opposition  of  the  Druids. 
On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
O'Curry,  the  most  erudite  Irish 
scholar  of  modem  times,  says  that 
he  hai  not  met  with  any  allusion  to 
the  worship  of  fire  in  ancientErinn. 

Now  in  Father  Keating  s  history, 
which  was  compiled  principally 
from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  work 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  which  has 
been  since  lost,  he  states  that 
Tighermas,  the  6rst  remarkable  king 
in  the  annals  of  Scotic  Ireland,  was 
slain  with  a  number  of  his  people, 
while  he  was  worshipping  his  god 
in  Magh  Slecht,  that  the  name  of 
this  god  was  Crom  Cruadh,  and 
that  he  was  the  same  that  Zoroaster 
worshipped  in  Greece.  In  ancient 
Irish  literature,  Greece  is  a  general 
term  for  the  East  The  mention  of 
Zoroaster  points  of  course  to  fire- 
worship. 

In  these  two  accounts  we  have  two 
distinct  traditions  of  the  introduction 
of  fire-worship,  with  this  mutual 
difference,  that  in  the  one  there  is 
a  condemnation,  and  in  the  other  a 
commendation  of  the  new  religion. 


It  is  probable  that  the  country  was 
for  a  considerable  time  divided 
between  the  upholders  of  fire- 
worship  and  those  who  preferred 
orthodox  Druidism,  and  that  even- 
tually the  Irish  settled  down  into  a 
compromise,  certain  fires  were  held 
sacred,  but  not  deified.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  religious  feud  ac- 
counts for  the  diverse  characters  of 
the  two  traditions.  If  fire-worship 
was  the  Druidic  religion  of  Ireland, 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  would  have 
travelled  across  the  Channel  to 
Mona,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  and 
would  have  been  mentioned  by 
Cffisar. 

As  to  whether  Druidism  arose  in 
Ireland,  or  was  brought  into   the 
counti'y  by   the  Celts,  or   was  in- 
troduced after  the  Celtic  invasion, 
the    following    traditions    may   be 
serviceable.      All     the     historical 
works    that   treat  of    the    ancient 
inhabitants  relate  that    both    the 
Scoti   and  their  predecessors  had 
their  Druids  with  them  when  they 
invaded  the  country.     Now  as  the 
Celts  undoubtedly  came  from   the 
east  through  the  Baltic,  and  did  not 
pass  through  Germany,  for  which 
Tacitus  is  an  authority,  and    also 
Herodotus,  who  says  that  they  mi- 
grated westward  from  the  Danube, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
had  learned  some  of  the    eastern 
arts  while  they  were   still  in     the 
neighbourhood  of  Greece  and   the 
Euxine.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  in  the  ancient  tale  which  is 
concerned   with    the    Druid    Mog 
Kuth  and  the  battle  of  Dromgairie, 
that    this   Druid   had   learned   his 
magic  arts  in  the  east,  and  from 
Simon  Magus,  and  moreover  that 
Simon  Magus  was  of  Goedhilic,  that 
is,  Irish,  origin ;  and  in  the  Druidic 
incantation,    which   is  pronounced 
over  a  certain   battle-stone,  which 
is  therefore   expected  to  do   great 
execution  on  being  hurled  against 
the    enemy,     the   following    lines 
occur ; — 
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Ktlior*8  Btone,  DanieVs  stone, 
Mogh  Ruth's  stone,  Simon's  stone ; " 


vhich,  together  with  the  special 
allusion  to  Mog  Ruth*s  sojourn  in 
the  east,  seems  to  point  to  some 
direct  communication  with  oriental 
countries,  and  clear  tradition  of 
some  such  communication.  There 
are  also  some  traditions  in  writing, 
of  champions  who  travelled  into  the 
east  through  the  Baltic,  in  order 
to  learn  the  military  art  more 
thoroughly.  In  fact,  the  account 
preserved  of  the  way  hy  which  all 
the  different  colonies  that  invaded 
Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  reached 
the  west  of  Europe,  was  through 
the  Baltic  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euxine. 

The  compiler  of  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel  gives  an  account  of  another 
Druidic  rite,  by  which  the  Druid, 
seeking  to  discover  some  secret, 
and  to  come  under  the  illumi- 
nating influence  of  his  deities, 
went  to  bed  taking  his  idols  with 
him,  and,  laying  the  palms  of  his 
hands  upon  his  cheeks,  so  fell  asleep, 
and  dreams  revealed  to  him  what  he 
desired.  Another,  recorded  by  the 
same  writer,  was  to  chew  raw  meat, 
and  pronounce  an  incantation  over 
his  idols  standing  in  a  dark  spot. 
A  third  was  the  mere  pronunciation 
of  an  incantator}'  verse,  holding  the 
object  whose  history  he  desired  to 
learn  in  his  hand.  The  story  told 
by  Cormac  is  of  a  dog*s  skull, 
which  was  brought  to  a  Druid,  and 
by  his  magic  or  second  sight,  aided 
by  the  power  of  his  incantatory 
verses*  he  was  able  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  the  dog.  Whether  those  to 
whom  he  told  it  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  know  whether  the  history 
thus  given  was  correct  we  are  not 
informed. 

Another  instance  of  Druidic 
charms  is  supplied  in  several  stories, 
which  turn  upon  the  terrible  effects 
produced  by  the  Druid  mumbling 
Lis  magic  verses  into  a  wisp  of  grass, 


and  then  throwing  it  in  the  face  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  destroy. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams  was 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Irish  Druids, 
as  well  as  that  of  omens  and  signs. 

So  far  as  the  examination  of 
ancient  Irish  literature  has  yet  gone, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Druids  sacrificed  human  beings. 
There  is  one  allusion  to  such  a 
sacrifice,  but  it  occurred  at  a  very 
early  period.  Neither  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals. 

On  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
transraigratioh,  the  respect  paid  to 
fire,  the  absence  of  idol  worship  and 
of  blood  sacrifices,  as  well  as  from 
the  oriental  allusions  in  the  Irish 
Druidic  tales,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Druidism  was  not  indigenous 
in  these  parts  of  Europe ;  but  came 
originally  from  the  east,  having  been 
brought  by  the  Celts  from  their 
original  habitat  on  the  Black  Sea, 
where  they  must  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  more  en- 
lightened and  religious  dwellers  of 
Asia,  or  was  introduced  afterwards 
by  travellers.  It  is  probable  that 
the  universal  ascription  of  super- 
natural powers  to  the  Druids  had 
its  origin  either  in  their  superior 
scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge, 
which  was  afterwards  lost,  or  in 
some  power  akin  to  modern  animal 
magnetism,  which  they  may  have 
cultivated  carefully,  and  made  to 
yield  results  not  now  attainable. 

Of  their  wisdom  and  knowledge 
we  have  no  remains,  unless  that  re- 
markable astronomical  tract  which 
I  have  described  be  held  to  be  a 
Druidic  survival.  If  not  astronomers, 
they  were  astrologers,  and  many 
allusions  to  their  casting  horoscopes 
are  found  in  ancient  Irish  tales. 

I  am  aware  that  all  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  paper  upon  the  subject 
of  Druidism  is  mean  and  meagre ; 
but  so  little  is  known  as  to  the 
Pagan  condition  of  the  north-west 
of  Europe,  that  even  the  little  here 
advanced  concerning  a  class  which 
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at  that  time  embodied  ell  the  ciTil. 
ixetioQ  which  theee  eoontriee  could 
then  develop  or  eaeimilete  may  not 
he  unwelcome  to  the  reeding  world. 
HoweTcr,  until  all  the  scattered 
remains  of  Irish  literature  are 
collected,  and  until  then  rises  a  large 
body  of  profound  Irish  seholan, 


capable  of  teetfaig  fte  aecuiacy  and 
dating  the  eompodtion  of  everr 
separate  Irish  composition,  we  will 
not  be  in  a  pontion  lo  saj  wbat  is 
the  sum  of  the  infonnaiion  handed 
down  to  us  through  this  medium 
of  the  character  and  doings  of  tlie 
Druids«  AamuR  Cute. 
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I  DREAM  OP  THEB. 


I  DaxAM  of  thee,  when  gentle  Spring 

Bounds  o'er  the  frozen  lea. 
Her  robe  of  lorelinest  to  fling 

O'er  every  leafless  trve ; 
When  from  her  light  foot's  magic  treed. 

Fair  flowrets  spring  to  birth ; 
And  brooklets,  'neath  her  smiles  gosh  foiih. 

To  glad  the  green  young  earth. 

I  dream  of  thee,  in  Summer  tiate. 

When,  frtxn  the  orchard  trees. 
The  rose-bned  i^le  bloeeoms  whiil 

On  every  perfumed  brpeze ; 
When  woodlands  ring  with  melody. 

And  suniihine  floods  tlie  dells. 
And  every  poet  heart  is  stirred 

By  nature's  myriad  spvUs. 

I  dream  of  thee,  in  Autumn  days. 

When  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Impart  their  glowing,  golden  tings. 

To  upland  snd  to  plsin ; 
Wlien  wearying  of  the  soft  green  robes 

They  wore  in  earlier  days. 
The  Ibrsst  trees,  in  gorgeous  haes. 

Of  gold  and  oimsun  blase. 

I  drsam  of  thee,  when  woodlands  bisak 

Aie  wrapt  in  Wtntsr^  now ; 
When  o*er  the  hills,  with  waU  and  shriek. 
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When  earth  looks  desolate  and  lone. 

And  sullen  moans  the  sea. 
And  lowering  storm-clouds  veil  the  skies, 

Beloved,  I  dream  of  thee. 

In  Spring,  because  thy  gentle  smile. 

Like  Spring,  has  magic  power, 
To  scatter  o'er  my  firozen  path 

Full  many  a  precious  flower. 
In  Summer  time,  because  thy  voioe 

O'er  ears  and  heart  has  flung, 
A  stream  of  melody  more  sweet 

Than  forest  bird  e'er  sung. 

In  Autumn,  for  my  garnered  joys 

Are  clustered  all  around  thee — 
In  thee,  the  ripening  hopes  of  years^ 

Their  ^LbA  fruition  see ; 
And  in  thy  radiant  presence,  lifb. 

So  colourless  of  old. 
Puts  on  bright  hues,  and  gorgeous  tints. 

Of  crimson  and  of  gold. 

I  dream  of  thee,  in  Winter  time, 

Because  fiill  well  I  know. 
Bereft  of  thee,  my  lonely  heart 

Were  colder  than  the  snow ; 
The  loneliest  moon,  by  tempest  swept. 

Were  not  so  desolate ; — 
The  blackness  of  the  midnight  sky. 

Were  sunshine  to  my  fiite. 

But,  wherefore,  will  ill-omened  fean 

My  trusting  heart  perplex ; 
Thou  art  my  star,  and  while  thon  art. 

No  doubts  my  soul  shall  rex : 
But  gladly  in  thy  gentle  ray 

The  s^nft-winged  seasons  flee. 
One  round  of  melody  and  mirth, 

And  roee-hoed  dreams  of  thee. 

Bbbiooa  SootT. 
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SECOND   8EBIES.— No.  22. 


THE  EIGHT  EBV.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER^  D.D^ 
Lord  Buhop  ifDerry  and  Baphoe. 

It  has  often  been  objected  as  inconsistent  with  true  ecclesiastical  politj, 
that  Bishops  of  the  Church  should  be  selected  bj  the  Crown,  and  yet 
even  in  Ireland,  where  such  appointments  have  been  exposed  to  greater 
risk  of  deterioration,  owing  to  political  causes,  than  in  England,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  Episcopal  bench  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
occupied  by  prelates,  who  Justly  rank  with  the  ablest  and  moat  dis- 
tinguished that  any  affe  of  Cfhristendom  can  boast.  In  the  present  day, 
where,  take  them  all  in  all  as  in  every  sense  representative  men  in  the 
Church,  is  to  be  found  a  more  admirable  staff  of  bishops  than  the  Epis- 
copal order  now  in  England,  thongh  indebted  more  immediately  for  their 
elevation  to  the  nomination  of  a  mere  Minister  of  State  for  the  time 
being  P  As  regards  Ireland,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  vindication  of  the  old 
regime,  to  mention,  as  a  sample  of  those  earning  the  mitre  under  the 
established  system,  one  of  the  greatest  of  theologiaas,  like  Ussher ;  one  of 
the  mobt  subtle  of  philosophers,  and  systematic  of  rulers,  like  King ; 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  not  only  a  man  in  whom,  said  Atterbary, 
centred  every  virtue  under  heaven,  but  as  a  profound  metaphysician,  the 
glory  of  modem  thought.  We  may  also  mention  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
prince  of  rhetoricians,  whose  religious  works  have  been  so  highly  valued ; 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Church  organizers,  and  a 
masterly  controversialist ;  Archbishop  Magee,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  convincing  books  ever  penned  on  the  Atonement ;  Dr.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Killaloe,  whose  signal  abilities  won  the  unreserved  applause  of 
Whately ;  O'Brien,  of  Ossory,  lately  gone  to  rest,  a  man  of  sledge- 
hammer logic,  whose  treatise  on  Faith  is  power  itself;  Eichard  Chenevix 
Trench,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  previous  number ;  and  lastly, 
Eichard  Whately,  his  predecessor  in  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin, 
a  man  gifted  with  extraordinary  mental  capacity,  at  once  most  compre- 
hensive, versatile  and  profound,  and  singularly  eminent  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  learning  to  which  he  directed  the  splendid  powers  of  his 
genius. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  illustrious  names  that  give  reputation  and 
lustre  to  the  Episcopal  roll  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  nomination  by  the  Crown  in  principle,  they  go  far  to  prove 
that  in  practice,  the  result,  though  not  always  satisfactory,  has  been 
pretty  generally  so. 
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The  Bishop  of  Derry  helongs  to  an  ancient  family  now  represented  by 
the  noble  house  of  Caledon,  itself  an  offshoot  from  the  ancient  earldom 
of  Stirling.  One  scion  of  this  house  was  Sir  William  Alexander,  who 
was  a  chief  favourite  afc  Court  under  James  and  Charles  the  First.  On 
the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Holyrood,  he  rewarded  the  senricee  of  Sir 
Walter  Stirling  by  conferring  on  him  an  earldom  in  addition  to  other 
honours  and  privileges.  The  Bishop  is  also  paternally  connected  with 
the  Caledon  family,  and  maternally  with  the  Bathdonnells  of  Louth ;  he  is 
likewise  related  to  the  noble  houses  of  Jooelyn  and  Gk>ugh. 

Like  the  present  occupant  of  the  See  of  Derry,  Sir  William  Stirling 
wielded  the  poet's  golden  pen,  but  Dr.  Alexander  has  more  poetic  blood 
in  his  veins,  as,  by  bis  grandmother,  he  is  descended  from  Edmund  Waller, 
a  writer  of  far  higher  pretensions  than  Stirling. 

The  Bishopric  of  Derry  may  be  said  to  have  two  great  periods,  one 
before  and  one  after  the  BeK)rmation,  though  historically  it  may  be 
regarded  as  about  600  years  old.  Prior  to  a.d.  1200,  the  see  dates  back 
in  its  origin  six  centuries.  The  primeval  diocese  had,  among  its  prelatep, 
many  true  sons  of  the  soil — such  as  0*Donaell,  0*Coffey,  Magennis, 
MacMahon,  O'Flanagan,  0*Neil,  and  Maclaughlin :  these  Bishops,  in  some 
cases,  were  relatives  of  Irish  sovereigns,  and  inherited  episcopacy  from 
St.  Colomba.  In  these  days  the  See  of  Derry  was  at  Ardstraw,  but  it 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  its  present  cathedral  town. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  this  description  in  Derry  was  a  very 
ancient  monastic  house,  though  not  till  the  year  1164  was  the  ca- 
thedral on  its  present  site  built.  This  structure  originated  with  the  first 
Bishop  of  Derry,  Flathbert  O'Broclan,  having  been  afterwards  rebuilt 
about  400  years  from  this  date  by  the  then  occupant  of  the  see.  Dr. 
Downham,  and  more  completely  restored  and  beautified  by  the  good 
Bishop  Higgin. 

The  succession  in  the  line  of  bishops  from  the  fifth  century  was,  tech- 
nically, interrupted  by  the  disturbea  state  of  Ulster  during  Elizabeth's 
reigD.  There  have  been  twenty-four  bishops  since  the  Reformation,  most 
of  them  exemplary  prelates,  and  nearly  all  from  England.  The  aristocracy 
seem  to  have  found  a  plum  in  the  Bishopric  of  Derry,  with  its  portentous 
revenue  of  £  15,000  a  year — to  say  nothing  of  renewal  fines,  whieh  often 
doubled  the  bishop's  stipend.  The  families  of  Eglinton,  Bristol,  North- 
land, Bessborough,  and  Caledon,  have  their  names  among  the  Bishops  of 
Derry. 

lu  succeeding  to  the  bishopric,  Dr.  Alexander  came  after  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  prelates.  From  the  moment  that  Dr.  Higgin,  previously 
Bishop  of  Limerjck,  arrived  iu  his  northern  diocese,  he  set  himself  to 
work,  so  that  after  a  lengthened  career  of  untirine  exertion  and  energy 
of  character,  he  lived  to  see  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  carried  out,  the 
need  for  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  worldlings  like  Dr. 
Bundle  were  now  and  then  obtruded  into  the  diocese  by  this  Crown. 
Public  opinion  in  the  Church  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  appointment 
till  Swift,  for  the  reputation  of  the  poor  Bishop,  came  to  the  rescue,  but 
in  an  odd  way.  "  Dr.  Bundle,"  writes  the  caustic  Dean,  "  I  consider  far 
the  best  appointment  to  the  See  of  Derry  which  has  yet  come  from 
England ;  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  three  times  at  dinner  in 
London.  His  only  fault  is  that  he  drinks  no  wine,  and  I  drink  nothing 
else!" 

Dr.  William  Alexander  ia  not  the  first  of  the  name  who  has  been  raised 
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duties,  as  well  as  an  able  preacher.  Young  as  he  then  was,  crowds  soon 
flocked  into  the  cathedral  to  hear  a  sermon  which  was  more  than  a  mere 
glitter  of  academic  rhetoric.  The  charm  of  his  eloquence  attracted  a 
congregation  to  the  cathedral,  which  filled  everjr  available  spot  in  the 
spacious  edifice,  Presbyterians  being  among  some  of  the  most  frequent 
and  regular  of  his  audience.  Twelve  months  after  his  ordination  as 
deacon  by  Bishop  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Alexander,  from  the  same  episcopal 
hands,  received  the  order  of  priesthood  in  the  church  of  Dunboe,*  near 
Coleraine,  when  the  sermon  was  preached  by  his  valued  friend  the  late 
Bev.  William  Archer  Butler. 

Anything  that  revives  the  honoured  name  of  Archer  Butler  is  deeply 
interesting  to  every  man  of  culture.  His  was  that  meditative  genius 
which  sheds  lustre  on  whatever  subject  it  approaches.  His  memory 
carries  us  back  to  a  remarkable  period  in  literary  life  at  Dublin,  where, 
modest  and  retiring,  be  yet  soon  became  *'  the  observed  of  all  observers," 
from  the  vigour  and  range  of  his  mind,  and  the  celestial  traits  of  his 
character.  Many  a  corroding  regret  nestles  to  this  very  hour  around 
that  premature  grave  in  Donegal,  into  which  he  was  lowered  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  peasantry  that  stood  around  his  tomb.  His  own 
University  thought  so  highly  of  Butler  as  to  create  for  him  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  Here  he  had  scope  for  a  superb  intellect,  though 
more  so  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  in  the  College  chapel,  in  those  gorgeous 
discourses  full  to  overflowing  with  the  outpouriugs  of  a  rich  imagination, 
as  well  as  a  lovely  and  thoughtful  spirit.f 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  not  very  long  at  Derrv  till  he  was 
presented  to  a  parish — small  in  emolument,  but  extended  in  area  and 
population — by  Bishop  Ponsonby — Termonomongan,  on  the  confines  of 
the  romantic  scenery  around  Lough  Derg.{  Here  he  laboured  among 
over  2,000  Church  people  with  an  assiduity  which  showed  that  studious 
habits  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  regular  pastoral  visitation. 

After  a  comparatively  short  stay  here  Mr.  Alexander  was  again  pro- 
moted by  Bishop  Ponsonby 's  successor,  the  late  Dr.  Higgin,  to  the  parish 
of  Lower  Fahar,  a  beautiful  rural  district,  embosomed  in  hills,  from  which 
he  was,  after  a  few  years,  transferred  to  the  important  charge  of  Strabane, 
known  as  Oamus-juxta-Moume,  About  this  time  he  became  more  gene- 
rally known  out  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  the  oftener  he  appeared  before 
the  public,  either  as  preacher,  public  speaker,  lecturer,  or  poet,  the  greater 
was  the  appreciation  and  the  warmer  the  admiration  his  undoubted  powers 
excited.  He  thus  soon  became  a  noted  man,  and  was  creditablv  selected 
by  the  late  Lord  Carlisle  for  the  Deanery  of  £mly,  in  1863.  Four  years 
after  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Baphoe — an  appointment 
that  gave  general  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  The  University  of  Oxford 
promptly  feated  the  selection  by  conferring,  causd  Konorit^  on  the  bishop 


*  Near  Dunboe  is  the  splendid  mMisioii  of  Downhill,  built  with  great  magnificence  by 
Lord  Bristol  when  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  now  in  pocession  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  M.P. 

t  A  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  B«t.  Archer  Butler  appeared  in  the  First  Series  of 
**  Our  Portrait  Gallery,"  in  Ths  Dublin  Umivbrsitt  Maqasivb  for  May,  1842. 

t  It  is  right  to  mention  the  exact  history  of  this  appointment  so  soon  after  ordination. 
Preyiously  one  of  the  richest  benefices  in  the  diocese  had  fallen  vacant,  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  members  of  Mr.  Alexander's  own  family.  They  gave  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  Bishop,  who  naturally  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  insUtatiog  his  ooiate  to  the  first 
Uying  of  less  value  that  should  be  at  his  diq^otaL 
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deugDate  the  reqaisite  D.D.  The  degree  waa  tranamitted  in  a  gold 
casket  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

Lord  Palmemton  used  to  dread  nothiug  so  much  aa  a  racancy  on  the 
Episcopal  beocb,  which  he  considered  gave  him  more  trouble  and  anxietj 
than  all  his  duties  as  Premier  put  together.  He  once,  we  believe,  pro> 
posed,  on  the  demise  of  some  prelate,  that  the  appointment  of  his  aucceaaor 
should  be  postponed  till  other  diocesee  were  vacant,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  made  a  series  of  translations  from  one  see  to  another.  In  Ire- 
land, more  particularlv  under  the  Establishment,  it  is  only  a  Yioeroj  or 
an  Attorney-general  that  could  give  an  adequate  enumeration  of  all  the 
political  strings  and  puUies  which  were  set  in  motion  upon  such  occasiona 
inside  and  outside  that  talismanic  chamber  for  rising  in  the  world — 
Dublin  Castle.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Higgin,  however,  there  waa  but 
one  opinion  through  the  united  diocese,  and,  we  believe  we  may  add,  the 
Church  at  large,  that  Dean  Alexander  was  the  man  for  the  place. 

It  was  felt,  too,  that  his  selection  for  the  Episcopal  bench  would  be 
well  received  by  the  English  bishops  and  clergy  at  a  time  when 
it  was  all  important  that  existing  relationa  between  the  sister  churchea 
should  be  closely  cemented.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Derry,  and  Baphoe  diocese,  viewed,  it  was  well  understood, 
with  satisfaction  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  the  vacant  see ;  be- 
sides that,  the  Dean  was  a  native  of  Ulster,  and  conversant  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  North.  No  greater  mistake  has  been  com-^ 
mitted  in  the  distribution  of  Government  patronage  in  Ireland  than 
sending  clergymen  as  bishops  into  Ulster  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  idiosyncracy  of  the  people.  The  announcement,  therefore,  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  that  Dean  Alexander  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Her  Majesty  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  See  of  Derry. 
Being  connected  with  the  two  great  Conservative  families  of  Caledon  and 
McClintock,  it  was  said  that  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  was  exerted  in  Dr.  Alexander's  favour.  If  so,  it  is  ouly  one 
of  the  many  judicious  acts  which  have  signalized  his  Grace's  tenure  of 
office.  In  promoting  the  Dean  of  Emly  to  the  See  of  Derry,  a  mitre  was 
placed  on  a  brow  which  deserved  to  wear  it ;  and  the  expectation  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  bishop  has  been  amply  fulfilled  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  episcopate. 

Bishop  Alexander  has,  since  leaving  Oxford,  continued  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  his  academic  career  by  the  publication  of  numerous  writings, 
which  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of  critical  acumen,  refined  taste, 
poetic  fervour,  and  correct  scholarship.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
various  departments  of  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Belles  Lettres. 
His  two  chief  works  on  Theology  are  his  great  Essay  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ — which  is  worthy  of  Bull,  Waterland,  or  Magee — and  his  recent 
volume  on  **  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gospels."  His  principal  philosophic 
work  is  a  Translation,  with  Dissertations,  of  Saisset's  '*  Modern  Pan- 
theism," an  entirely  unexceptionable  performance.*  In  other  departmenta 
may  be  mentioned  his  charming  ana  impassioned  paper  on  St.  Augus- 
tine's Confessions,  and  contributions  to  various  periodicals.  In  our  own 
Magazine  the  Bishop  in  former  years  was  for  some  time  a  regular  contri- 


*  The  Saturday  Review  Baid  of  thii  trenslatioii,  that  "  it  was  Engliah  in  its  idiomatie 
purity,  French  in  its  transparency  and  refinement." 
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bator,  and  we  may  mention  two  of  his  papers  as  deserving  of  special 
notice — his  Beview  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  edition  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  and  his  striking  Essaj  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Le 
Maistre.  In  his  criticism  on  Grant,  he  takes  occasion  to  put  together  a 
most  scholarly  and  unanswerable  defence  of  Bishop  Butler's  Ethical 
Philosophy,  which  shows  how  deeply  he  himself,  like  the  late  Bishop  of 
OsBory,  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  deathless  author  of  '*The  Analogy." 
The  Essay  on  Le  Maistre  is  full  of  interest,  and  puts  this  celebrated  man 
before  us  in  quite  a  captivating  ^ise.  More  especially  at  the  present 
time,  Dr.  Alexander's  comprehensive  and  well-reasoned  paper  on  *'  Beli- 
gious  Revivals,"  in  the  ChrUtian  JRemetnbrancer,  must  be  read  with 
especial  interest.  Here  we  have  a  great  subject  really  grappled  with 
from  the  true  stand- point,  and  illustrated  with  a  vigour  and  vividness 
inspired  by  theological  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  history  and  human 
nature.  In  the  same  category  may  be  classed  his  paper  in  the  Cantem* 
porary  Review  on  the  '*  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine."  Here  the  Bishop 
meets  with  a  congenial  mind,  and  is  able  so  to  enter  into  Augustine's 
opinions  and  feelings  as  to  put  them  before  the  modern  reader  in  a  garb 
alike  attractive  and  majestic.  If,  however,  his  facile  and  eloquent  pen 
had  never  written  anything  but  the  Denyer  Prize,  it  would  be  enough  to 
substantiate  his  superior  abilities. 

As  a  great  master  of  Christian  oratory,  the  Bishop  of  Derrv  is  well 
known  and  appreciated,  not  only  in  his  own  diocese  and  throughout  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  but  in  England  also.  He  is  always  in  demand  on 
great  occasions.  In  Dublin,  some  of  the  largest  collections  on  record  at 
a  Charity  Sermon  have  been  received  after  an  appeal  of  his.  His  pulpit 
addresses,  though  occasionally  florid,  are  invariably  striking  specimens  of 
oratory,  and  are  always  delivered  with  ease  and  dignity,  though  at  the 
same  time  with  impassioned  utterance.  Words,  apt  and  choice,  flow  forth 
in  burning  profusion,  struck  off  upon  the  anvil  of  high- wrought  emotion. 
A  silver  cord  of  poetry  runs  through  his  almost  faultless  rhetoric,  which 
captivates  an  educated  congregation.  Besides  repeatedly  occupying  the 
pulpits  of  some  of  the  leading  cathedrals  of  Eugland,  Dr.  Alexander  is 
well  known  as  a  preacher  at  Whitehall,  St.  James's,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  He  has  twice  preached  before  the  Church  Congress 
on  the  opening  day,  and  last  year  delivered  far  the  most  remarkable 
sermon,  and  to  the  largest  congregation  of  the  series,  in  St.  James's,  Pic- 
cadilly, on  the  subject  of  *'  Sensationalism,"  where  he  has  preached  this 
year  on  St.  Augustine's  Confessions  in  a  manner  that  riveted  his  large 
and  discriminating  audience.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Bampton  Lectureship  at  Oxford,  a  post  that  has  been  filled  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  quite  sufli- 
cient  to  mark  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  sound  divine  by  that  great  University. 

Dr.  Alexander's  poetry,  in  structural  accuracy,  contrasts  favourably 
with  those  of  most  of  our  modern  versifiers.  Symmetry  and  rhythm  with 
him  are  invariably  illuminated  by  a  flood  of  gilded  light  from  a  powerful 
imagination.  His  poetry,  however,  is  not  that  which  could  instanta- 
neously arrest  popular  attention,  though  even  with  the  multitude  it  will 
improve  on  acquaintance.  The  Bishop's  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  a  culti- 
vated fancy,  and  requires  mental  refinement  in  those  who  read  his  verses. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  taste  his  lays ;  they  must  be  digested.  He  reminds 
one  of  Cowley,  but  without  the  latter's  pedantry  and  involution  of  style, 
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irhile  both  of  these  poets  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  beat  phQoeoph^y  iindia- 
figiu^ed  by  the  silly  conceits  and  mawkish  sentimentditj  of^  certain 
votaries  of  the  Muses  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Biahop'a  poetry 
is  scattered  through  various  periodicals,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
complete  authorised  collection  has  not  yet  been  published.  Aa  a  speci* 
men  of  his  power,  we  give  entire  his  Imes  on  the  death  of  Aicfabiahop 
"Wbately.  It  will  be  observed  how  admirably  they  combine  a  generous 
appreciation  of  that  distinguished  prelate's  character  with  atractuial 
felicity  and  the  leading  traits  of  genuine  poetry : — 

**Thx  Dkath  or  Abckbishop  Whatslt. 

**  F&st  &]ls  the  October  rain,  and  dull  and  leaden 
Stretch  the  low  skies  without  one  line  of  bine ; 
And  np  the  desolate  streets,  with  sobs  that  deaden 
The  rolling  wheels,  the  winds  come  rolling  too. 

*'  Faster  than  rain  fall  tear-drops — bells  are  tolling ; 
The  dark  sky  suits  the  melancholy  heart; 
From  the  church-organs  awftilly  is  rolling 
Down  the  draped  fanes  the  Requiem  of  Moeait 

"  0  tears,  beyond  control  of  half  a  nation, 
O  powexful  music,  what  have  ye  to  say  ? 
Why  take  men  up  so  deep  a  lamentation  ? 
\Vhat  prince  and  great  man  hath  there  fiiU*n  to-day  P 

"  Only  an  old  Archbishop,  growing  whiter 
Year  after  year,  his  stature  proud  and  tall, 
Palsied  and  liowed  as  by  his  heavy  mitre ; 
Only  an  old  Archbishop — ^that  is  all ! 

**  Onfy  the  bands  that  held  with  feeble  shiver 

The  marvellous  pen — by  others  outstretch'd  o'er 
The  children's  heads — are  folded  now  for  ever 
In  an  eternal  quiet — nothing  more  1 

*'  No  marfyr  he  o'er  fire  and  sword  victorious, 
No  saint  in  silent  rapture  kneeling  on ; 
No  mighty  orator  with  voice  so  glorious. 
That  thousands  sigh  when  that  sweet  sound  is  gone. 

"  Yet  in  Heaven's  great  Cathedral,  peradventure, 
There  are  crowns  rich  above  the  rest,  with  green 
Places  of  joy  peculiar  where  they  enter, 
Whose  fires  and  swords  no  e3re  have  ever  seen. 

*'  They  who  have  known  the  truth,  the  truth  have  spoken. 
With  few  to  understand  and  few  to  praise. 
Casting  their  bread  on  waters,  half  heart-broken, 
For  men  to  find  it  after  many  days. 

**  And  better  fax  than  eloquence — that  golden 

And, spangled  juggler,  dear  to  thoughtless  youth— 
The  luminous  style  through  which  there  is  beholden 
The  honest  beaufy  of  the  £EUse  of  Truth. 

**  And  better  than  his  loftiness  of  station, 
His  power  of  logic,  or  his  pen  of  gold. 
The  huf-unwilling  homsge  of  a  nation 
Of  fierce  eztreiiMS  to  one  who  seem'd  so  cold* 
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"  The  purity  by  private  ends  imblotted. 

The  love  thai  slowly  came  with  time  and  tears, 
The  honourable  age,  the  life  unspotted, 
That  are  not  measured  merely  by  their  years. 

*'  And  better  far  than  flowers  that  blow  and  perish 
Some  sunny  week,  the  roots  deep  laid  in  mould 
Of  quickeninff  thoughts,  which  long  blue  summers  cheriaht 
Long  after  ne  who  planted  them  is  cold. 

**  Yea,  there  be  saints,  who  are  not  like  the  painted 
And  haloed  figures  fixed  upon  the  pane^ 
Not  outwardly  and  visibly  ensainted, 
But  hiding  deep  the  light  which  they  contain. 

"  The  ruffffed  gentleness,  the  wit  whose  glory 

Flash  d  vie  a  sword  because  its  edge  was  keen* 
The  fine  antithesis,  the  flowing  story, 
Beneath  such  things  the  sainthood  is  not  seen. 

*'  Till  in  the  hours  when  the  wan  hand  is  lifted 

To  take  the  bread  and  wine,  through  all  the  mist 
Of  mortal  weariness  our  eyes  are  gifted 
To  see  a  quiet  radiance  caught  ^om  Christ ; 

^  Till  firom  the  pillow  of  the  thinker,  lying 

In  weakness,  comes  the  teaching  then  best  taught^ 
That  the  true  crown  for  any  soul  m  dyinff 
Is  Christ,  not  genius,  and  is  fiGtith,  not  mought. 

'*  O  wondrous  lights  of  death,  the  great  unveHer, 
Lights  that  come  out  above  the  shadowy  place, 
Juflt  as  the  night  that  makes  our  small  world  paler. 
Shows  us  the  star-sown  amplitudes  of  space ! 

*'  O  strange  discovery,  land  that  knows  no  bounding. 
Isles  far  ofi*  hail'd,  bright  seas  without  a  breadth, 
What  time  the  white  sail  of  the  soul  is  rounding 
The  mibty  cape — the  promontory  Death  1 

"  Hest  then,  O  martyr,  pass'd  through  anguish  mortal. 
Rest  then,  O  saint,  sublimely  free  from  doubt. 
Best  then,  O  patient  thinker,  o'er  the  portal. 
Where  there  is  peace  for  brave  hearts  wearied  out 

'*  O  long  unrecopnized,  thy  love  too  loving. 

Too  wisely  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  truth  too  free  I 
As  on  the  teachers  after  truth  are  moving 
They  may  look  backward  with  deep  thanks  to  thee. 

**  What  measure  shall  there  be  to  Ireland's  weeping  ? 
What  are  her  best  ones  to  so  dear  a  head. 
But  clouds  their  faint  light  after  sunset  keeping. 
But  ivy  living  when  the  oak  is  dead  ? 

"  By  his  dear  Master's  holiness  made  holy. 

All  lights  of  hope  upon  that  forehead  broad. 
Ye  mourning  thousands  quit  the  minster  slowly. 
And  leave  the  great  Archbishop  with  his  God." 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  likewise  won  laurels  in  the^  same  field,  and  has 
elicited  the  imprinuUur  of  fLeble  and  Tennyson*  '  The  author  of  the 
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'^  Christian  Year ''  has  written  a  moiit  appreciatiTe  preface  to  Mrs. 
Alexander's  "  Hymns  for  Little  Children/'  a  work  which  has  had  a  yerj 
wide  circulation,  and  of  its  kind  is  a  triumph  of  art.  The  best  eTidence 
of  the  true  poetic  excellence  of  this  delightful  volume  is  its  uniyersal 
acceptance  among  those  for  whom  it  has  been  written.  Her  **  Burial  of 
Moses"  the  Poet  Laureate  declares  to  be  one  of  the  few  poems  by  a 
living  author  which  he  would  care  to  have  written.  In  this  poem,  here 
and  there,  sublimity  is  touched,  if  not  reached,  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  or  thought  throughout  which  is  not  carefully  attired,  and  some- 
times gorgeously  arrayed,  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  genuine  poetry.* 
Thus,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  fairly  earned  his  place  as  one  of  the 
notables  of  our  day,  who,  in  addition  to  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
scholarship  and  Belles  Lettres^  superadds  theological  eruditioo,  Christian 
oratory,  tne  courtesy  of  noble  lineage,  and  a  real  sympathy  with  the 
working  pastor  from  an  experiential  knowledge  of  his  wants  and  diffi- 
culties; while  he  has  always  displayed  that  Lu*ge-minded  and  practical 
Christianity  which  has  ever  been  a  Crown  of  Glory  to  the  Church. 


*  Mn.  Alexander  has  published,  ''Yenes  for  Holy  SeasoDB,"  ''The  Lord  of  tlie  P<«i«8t,** 
**The  Baron's  Little  Daaghter,''  **  Hymns  for  Little  OhUdran,"  ''Moral  Songs,'*  *' Narra- 
tive Hymns,'*  "  Legend  of  the  Qolden  Pteyer,"  and  "  Poems  on  Old  Testament  Subjects." 
The  Isst  contains  "  The  Banal  of  Moses,*'  Mrs.  Alexander's  best  poeoL  A  oollectioQ  of 
the  Bishop's  Poems,  we  onderstand,  is  aboat  to  be  pablished  in  America. 
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THE   LITTLE   EED   BOX. 


By  E.  J.  Curtis. 


'*  Hallo  !    Look  out,  will  yer ! " 

Thus  shouted  the  driver  of  a 
hansom  cab,  he  was  bowling  rapidly 
along  the  Strand,  towards  Temple 
Bar;  his  "fare,"  Walter  Durham, 
a  barrister  by  profession,  had  an 
appointment  in  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  for  four  o'clock,  it  wanted 
but  two  minutes  to  that  hour,  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
hansom  he  had  more  than  once  urged 
the  cabby  to  be  quick.  However,  it 
was  now  a  case  of  the  most  haste 
the  worst  speed,  a  young  girl  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  was  being 
drawn  out  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  horse;  Durham  jumped  out  to 
give  his  aid,  a  policeman  took  the 
expostulating  cabman  in  charge,  and 
in  five  minutes  the  thoroughfare  was 
blocked  up. 

The  girl,  who  was  insensible,  was 
carried  into  a  chemist's  shop  close 
by,  and  Durham,  forgetful,  or  neg- 
lectful of  his  appointment,  waited 
anxiously  to  ascertain  what  amount 
of  injury  she  had  received.  One 
arm  was  broken,  and  when  she  re- 
covered consciousness  she  com- 
plained of  her  head.  She  was  well 
dressed,  and  looked  like  a  gentle- 
woman, but  before  she  could  give 
her  name  or  address  she  again  fainted, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  affair  was  that 
she  was  taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 

f>ital.  Durham  then  felt  himself  at 
iberty  to  go  to  Serjeant's  Inn ;  but 
while  he  stood  for  a  second  or  two 
deliberating  whether  it  were  worth 
his  while  to  go  to  meet  a  man  who 
had  probably  not  waited  five  minutes 
for  him,  one  of  the  shopmen  sud- 


denly presented  him  with  a  little 
red  box.  "  This  was  in  the  young 
woman's  hand  when  she  was  knocked 
down,"  he  explained,  "  and  perhaps, 
sir,  as  you  know  the  party,  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  it." 

"  But  I  don't  know  her,"  Durham 
was  beginning  to  protest,  but  the 
bland  assistant  was  already  behind 
his  counter,  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  an  old  lady,  so  Durham 
went  away  encumbered  with  the  red 
box.  "  Oh,  never  mind,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "I  must  look  the  poor 
thing  up  some  day  and  take  it  to 
her."  Then  he  hailed  another  han- 
som, and  was  driven  to  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple. 

But  weeks  and  months  passed 
away,  and  Durham  never  found  time 
to  "look  the  poor  thing  up,"  and 
the  mysterious  little  red  oox  lay 
upon  a  shelf  in  his  bedroom  and 
was  not  absolutely  forgotten,  but 
overlooked,  and  it  became  every  day 
a  less  exasperating  reminder  to  Dur- 
ham of  a  neglected  duty. 

Walter  Durham  was  about  four- 
and-thirty,the  last  surviving  member 
of  a  family  which  had  been  large  but 
not  rich ;  he  was  a  man  of  average 
talents,  had  gone  through  college 
with  some  distinction,  was  in  due 
time  called  to  the  bar,  and  began 
slowly  to  work  his  way  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  And  very 
slow  work  he  found  it ;  but  he  was 
patient  and  persevering,  never 
making  a  small  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  given  time  the  excuse  for  a  large 
amount  of  idleness  when  the  task 
was  finished.    He  had  a  small  pri- 
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vate  income,  •*  enough  to  swear  by," 
as  he  would  occaniuiiall}'  remark  to 
his  intimate  friencls. 

Until  he  was  tliirty  he  had  never 
given  nuirc  than  a  padsing  thouiiht 
to  anvthin;^  not  immediately  con- 
nect i-<l  with  his  profestfiun.  He  liked 
the  society  of  a;;reeable  women,  al- 
though  he  was  not  what  ih  called  a 
"  Indii'S*  man  ;**  but  he  liK)ked  upon 
them  as  pretty  toys  far  too  expen- 
sive for  hiH  e'ljoyment.  ButaChriot* 
mad  vit>it  which  he  paid  to  a  friend 

in shire  brought  about  a  chaiigo 

in  his  idea9,and  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  chanu'e  atfected  his  after-life. 

At  the  house  of  this  friend,  an  old 
college  chum  who  had  iiiarrit*(l  money, 
and  !K't  up  as  a  country  squin*.  Dur- 
ham met  Lucy  Sinclair,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  evening  spent  in 
her  HiM'ii'ty,  he  was  a  bopelesd  i*a|itire 
to  her  soft  dark  blue  eves,  her  win- 
nin:;  sm-Ie,  and  her  thousand  and 
one  nameless  attract  ion:*  of  manner 
and  apfieanince.  His  friend  put  in 
a  woniof  warnini;,  but  in  vain.  **  You 
are  a  ]HNir  mnii,  Ihirham,'*  he  said, 
'*  and  Mil*!*  Sinelair  in  an  ambitinua 
woriinn  ;  I  do  not  say  that  she  will 
not  like  vnur  hantjsume  faiv,  and  be 
attrni'ted    bv    vour   cleTrnu»s*  and 

ai:r»Mnhility;  but Tiicrtl  don't 

be  ani;r}'." 

•*  I  a-n  not  anijry,"  Durham  hail 
an?*wfreil:  but  he  was  verv  iiidii;- 
noMt  tl.at  any  one  tdiould  iiii)ilv 
au^'ht  airaniNt  his  uldl.  and  with  the 
pi-rvi TKity  ■•II  usual  hi  eiear--i:;lil<ii 
nii-ii  whi'M  thev  fall  in  hiVe,  he  iin- 
nn'iiiali  1\  deeiiieii  in  his  own  miiid 
tliat  hi^  friend  was  prejudiceti  ai«ainiit 
Mi4rt  Siiielair.  Hut  with  what  pin- 
cen-  [•lt'a!*ure  that  frieuii  unuKi  have 
atvii  hi  M  back  liiiee  mon*  in  hm  dusty 
ciiaiiibei>.  «afefrom  the  \i.iiv  of  the 
charmer.  Dirha'u  never  ima;:inrd; 
life  ha>l  ^uililenlv  beeome  beautiful 
and  allurini;    to    the  hani-wnrking 

iouii:;  la^«v«r,  and  one  sm^le  frum 
lUcy  «a*  alr«*adr  nion*  pneeiou*  in 
his  estiin.it lull  tlian  thf  aiinnuiiot*- 
mcut  that  be  LaJ  be«u  ruAcd  iu  tho 


bench,  or,  eren  higher  itill,  to  the 
Woolsack,  would  have  been. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
gave  him  plenty  of  h^  smiles  ;  she 
was  one  of  those  subtlety  allurinf^ 
Women  who  can,  as  it  is  said,  '*  turn 
a  man  round  their  finger  ;**  and  poor 
Durham  was  so  turned,  and  tbi*,  to 
him,  delightful  revolving  proi-oaii, 
went  on  day  after  day  until  his  vi»it 

to  shire   began   to  draw  to  a 

close.  But  hia  mind  was  made  up ; 
aa  to  the  reality  of  his  own  feelings 
he  had  no  douot  vhaterer,  and  tbe 
amount  of  encouragement  he  had 
receiyed  from  the  girl  gave  him 
grounds  for  the  hope  thai  he  had 
won  her  love  in  return  :  surely  if  alte 
had  not  cared  for  him  she  would  not 
haye  listened  without  rvbuke  while 

he But  why  give  in  detail  the 

circumstance!  under  which  a  atrong 
man  baa  betrayed  to  a  beautiful 
woman  that  he  ia  helpless  beneath 
the  fascination  of  her  eyes? 

I  have  said  that  his  mind  waa 
made  up.  He  haif  det«*riiiiiied  before 
he  went  back  to  Iiondon  to  ask  Lucj 
to  be  his  wife;  he  would  tell  her 
h(»nestly  that  he  wan  poor,  that  it 
mi:;ht  be  years  before  he  i\>uld  hare 
a  Kuitabie  home  to  otfer  her.  **  But 
if  she  lovejt  me  she  will  wait  patiently 
as  I  ithall."  he  argued  tohiinst*lf,  and 
his  i*aruest  eyei«  brii;liteiietl  a^  he 
tltout;ht  how  Itirht  his  daily  toil 
wouM  (•t*em  chiH'red  bv  the  know* 
le«!ge  that  the  sympathized  with  and 
luted  him. 

And  while  Durham  thus  piled  up 
air}  itutles  abuvv  his  head,  how  was 
she,  the  idol  of  hia  heart.  empIoTed? 
8he  had  %\m>  **  ina«Ie  u{)  her  mind," 
anil  the  same  evening,  the  last  of 
his  stay  in  -yhin*,  that  Durham 
waiktii  over  frum  the  hou«e  of  hia 
fneud  to  that  of  Mrs.  Siuclair  to  tril 
his  talc  of  love,  her  fate*  had  boL*u 
deivdetl  for  ever— befoFv  he  came. 
As  tt.e  ardent  and  hopeful  lover 
walked  rapidly  aloni;,  atldini*  atorr 
after  !»t<«ry  to  his  clieriihed  **  eaatle, 
he  met  Mra.  Siucloii's  emuid  bo/ 
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goin^  to  the  village  with  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's post-hag  sluD^  across  bis 
shoulder,  and  could  Durham  have 
looked  into  that  receptacle,  and  have 
read  the  contents  of  a  letter,  which 
had  heen  written  during  the  after- 
noon by  Miss  Sinclair,  he  would 
have  turned  back  and  taken  the  next 
train  for  London. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
fair  Lucv  had,  while  visiting  some 
friends  in  a  neighbouring  county, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
Sir  Bichard  Leigh,  who  was  quite 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather, 
and  rich  enough,  so  it  was  said,  to 
pay  off  the  National  Debt.  Upon 
this  elderly  gentleman  Miss  Sin- 
clair had  found  it  expedient  to 
bestow  some  of  her  most  capti- 
vating smiles  —  and  more  than 
smiles,  for  she  humoured  all  his 
old-fashioned  notions,  and  quoted 
him  as  an  oracle  upon  all  occasions ; 
at  least,  she  did  so  when  she  was 
quite  sure  that  her  deference  to  his 
opinions  would  be  repeated  to  him 
by  some  officious  friend.  How- 
ever, beyond  some  antiquated  at- 
tempts at  flirtation,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  elderly  lover  were 
rather  ludicrous  than  otherwise. 
Sir  Eichard  did  not  go,  and  with- 
out the  comforting  conviction  that 
she  had  made  a  serious  impression 
upon  him,  Miss  Sinclair  returned 
home  to  find  a  younger,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  more  agree- 
able victim  in  the  person  of  Walter 
Durham. 

In  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
hourly  increasing  subjugation,  Lucy 
almost  forgot  the  hope  which  had 
possessed  her  in  the  autumn  of 
being  the  petted  young  wife  of  the 
rich  old  baronet,  when,  lo!  a 
letter  arrived  bearing  the,  to  her, 
well-known  crest  of  the  Leighs, 
and  containing,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  endearing  epithets,  of  which  a 
boy  of  twenty  might  have  been 
ashamed,  an  unmistakable  offer  of 
Sir  Kiehard*d  hand  and  heart. 


To  say  that  Miss  Smclair  even 
hesitated  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
reply  would  be  untrue.  She  sent 
an  acceptance  of  the  brilliant  pro- 
posal by  return  of  post;  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  as 
she  wrote  her  pretty  billet  to  her 
ancient  adorer,  a  remembrance  of 
Durham's  unspoken,  but  still  un- 
concealed love,  did  not'  come  across 
her,  or  that  a  blush  of  shame  did 
not  rise  to  her  beautiful  face  as  she 
thought  of  what  he  would  feel,  and 
think  of  her,  when  he  heard  the 
news.  She  tried  to  excuse  herself 
to  herself  by  saying  that  as  he  had 
never  spoken  one  word  of  love  to 
her,  she  was  not  to  suppose  that  he 
cared  upon  whom  she  oestowed  her 
hand ;  but  conscience  whispered 
that  love  has  a  thousand  tongues 
besides  the  tongue  that  speaks,  and 
that  to  those  mute  confessions  she 
had  listened  willingly.  But  her 
letter  to  Sir  Eichard  was  written^ 
and  poor  Durham  met  it  on  its  way 
to  the  post. 

When  ho  reached  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
house,  he  was  received  by  that  lady 
alone.  "  Would  he,"  she  said, 
"  kindly  excuse  poor  dear  little 
Lucy?  She  had  bad  a  nervous 
headache,  poor  child,  all  the  after- 
noon,  and  was  lying  down.  She 
would  be  80  grieved  to  miss  him, 
his  last  evening,  too,  but  the  fact 
was — "  and  then,  without  circum- 
locution, he  was  told  of  the  engage- 
ment. ''You  can  understand,*' 
Mrs.  Sinclair  concluded, '*  that  the 
dear  girl  naturally  feels  agitated  by 
this  sudden  change  in  her  pros- 
pects ;  it  appears  that  she  has  been 
for  some  time  deeply  attached  to 
Sir  Eichard,  but  as  he  said  nothing 
definite  when  they  parted,  her  pride 
was  alarmed,  and  no  one  would 
have  imagined  from  her  manner 
that  she  had  a  secret  attachment; 
but  dear  Lucy  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  herself  to-morrow,  }  ou  and 
she  have  been  always  such  good 
friends." 
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"I  go  back  to  town  early  to- 
morrow/' replied  Durham ;  he  was 
Bcarcelj  conscious  of  what  he  said, 
or  of  where  ho  stood,  but  he  did 
know  that  there  was  bitter  anger 
in  his  heart,  and  a  feeling  almost  of 
repulsion  to  the  heartless  woman 
who  had  trifled  with  him  so  cruelly. 

His  sufferings  throughout  the 
eyeninfi;  can  easily  be  imagined,  but 
he  made  no  sign,  and  even  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  Mrs.  Sinclair 
as  to  what  her  plans  would  be  after 
''dear  Lucy's  marriage;"  but  as 
he  talked  over  the  relative  merits 
of  town  and  country,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  closed  piano  by  the 
side  of  which  he  had  so  often  sat, 
while  the  girl  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted  sang  to  him  and  listened 
without  rebuke,  as  he  laid  the 
secret  of  his  heart  bare  before  her 
in  every  look  and  gesture. 

"  Pray  say  everything  that  is 
kind  and  congratulatory  to  your 
daughter  for  me,"  he  said,  as  ho 
rose  to  leave ;  "  and  I  trust  she 
will — that  her  headache  will  be 
better  to-morrow.  G-ood  night, 
Mrs.  Sinclair." 

And  when  he  was  gone,  Lucy 
came  down,  not  looking  in  the 
least  like  an  invalid ;  and  perching 
her  dainty  little  feet  upon  the 
fender,  she  asked  how  he  looked, 
and  what  he  said,  when  he  heard 
the  news. 

When  Durham  went  back,  he 
found  the  squire,  Mr.  Talbot,  wait- 
ing for  him.  There  was  no  need 
for  concealment  with  so  old  a 
friend,  so  Walter  let  his  set  smile 
die  out  as  he  sat  down  wearily,  and 
half  turned  his  face  from  the  light. 
•*  You  were  right,  old  fellow,"  was 
all  he  said. 

"  What !  has  she  refused  you  P  " 

''  No ; "  and  Durham  laughed  : 
''she  did  not  let  me  go  quite  the 
length  of  a  proposal — she  is  en- 
gaged." 

"Engaged?  Since  when?  Who 
is  he  ?  " 


"  Sir  Bichard  Leigh,  of  Leighton 
Court." 

Talbot  gave  a  loni;  whistle.  ^*  To 
Am,"  he  said.  ''  Well,  if  she  had 
not  treated  you  so  badly,  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  her." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 
cried  Durham  impatiently.  "Is 
he  young  and  handsome  as  well  as 
Sir  Bichard,  and 


He  is  seventy  if  he  ia  a  day," 
interrupted  Talbot,  "and  if  rumour 
is  not  altogether  wrong,  bis  moral 
character  will  not  bear  looking 
into.  I  know  myself  that  for  many 
years  ladies  did  not  visit  at  Leigh- 
ton  Court,  and  that  there  were  no 
end  of  queer  stories  about ;  but  I 
suppose  the  old  boy  is  all  square 
now,  for  your  friend  Lucy  met  him 
in  good  society " 

"  Oh,    good    society    be    ," 

interrupted  Durham,  savagely,  "if 
a  man  has  money  and  doesn't  eat 
with  his  knife,  or  cheat  at  cards, 
he's  all  right!  So  there  is  my 
dream  at  an  end  !  Well,  I  am  not 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who  has 
been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  woman,  if 
that  is  any  comfort.  Don't  pity 
me,  Talbot,  whatever  you  do.  I 
shall  get  over  it.  My  belief  in  the 
fair  sex  is  probably  weakened  for 
the  future,  but  that  is  so  much  the 
better — for  me." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  laughed  the 
Squire,  "you  will  meet  the  right 
woman  next  time." 

The  following  afternoon  saw 
Durham  in  his  chambers  once  more 
hard  at  work.  Three  months  passed, 
and  then  he  heard  that  Lucy's  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
"happy  pair"  had  gone  to  Leigh- 
ton  Court  for  the  honey moou.  He 
also  heard  from  his  friend  Talbot 
that  Sir  Bichard  had  bought  a 
house  in  town,  and  that  "  My 
Lady  "  was  to  be  presented  "  on 
her  marriage.'* 

"  An  honour  to  which  she  could 
not  have  aspired  as  Mrs.  Dur- 
ham ! " 
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ance,  and  they  passed  quicklj  out 
of  Sir  Bichard's  sight. 

But  Durham  knew  that  there 
was  no  danger  for  him  in  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  loved  Lucv  Sinclair, 
but  he  despised  Lucy  Leigh,  and 
before  they  had  been  half  an  hour 
together,  he  had  read  her  through 
and  through.  He  saw  that  wealth 
and  position,  and  the  feeble  homa^re 
of  her  old  husband,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  happy,  and  that 
she  would  gladly  attract  and  attach 
the  popular  young  Q.C.,  Walter 
Durham,  to  her  side  in  the  capa- 
city of  sentimental  and  confidential 
friend.  But,  with  all  the  tact  in 
her  power,  she  tried  to  mako  it  ap- 
pear that  her  marriage  had  fulfilled 
all  her  expectations.  She  spoke  of 
*^  dear  Sir  Bichard's  kindness"  with 
pathetic  humility,  as  if  she  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  such  devotion, 
and  then  the  next  moment  she 
would  pay  Durham  an  adroit  com- 
pliment upon  his  professional  and 
literary  success,  and  give  him  to 
understand  that  in  her  opinion  there 
was  not  anything  to  be  compared 
with  superior  mental  endowments. 
How  it  was  done  Durham  scarcely 
knew,  but  that  she  was  trying  to 
flatter  him  into  the  belief  that  the 
position  he  had  won  gave  her  in- 
tense pleasure,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever.  He  saw  that  he  had  a 
clever  woman  to  deal  with,  and  his 
spirit  rose  to  the  encounter. 

'^I  have  asked  Mr.  Durham  to 
dine  with  us  to-day.  Sir  Bichard," 
she  said,  as  they  rejoined  the  old 
man,  whom  they  found  asleep  upon 
his  velvet  bench,  *^  and  he  is  coming 
back  with  us  in  the  carriage.  He 
need  not  dress  as  we  are  quite 
alone." 

**  Quite  alone,  my  dear,  quite 
alone,"  mumbled  Sir  Bichard,  who 
was  only  half  awake.  "  Very 
glad — clever  man;  introduce  him 
to  Mabel." 

Durham  turned  an  interrogative 
look  upon  Lady   Leigh;   she  had 


grown  very  red,  and  she  looked 
angry, 

''  You  are  dreaming,  Sir  Bichard," 
she  said  sharply,  ''  you  know  we 
shall  be  quite  alone.'* 

''I  believe  I  have  been  dozing 
while  you  were  away,  my  dear,"  he 
answered,  getting  up  quite  briskly, 
and  then  they  all  moved  on  together, 
and  Durham  wondered  who  Mabel 
was  of  whom  Sir  Bichard  had  been 
dreaming. 

To  meet  "  only  her  husband"  and 
her  old  friend  Lady  Leigh  made  a 
most  careful  and  elaborate  toilet, 
and  Durham  was  struck  anew  by 
her  beauty  as  she  came  into  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner.  They 
were  alone,  and  he  at  once  began 
by  asking  who  the  mysterious  Mabel 
was. 

Lady  Leigh  laughed.  ''  I  thought 
women  only  were  curious,"  she  said, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  made  him 
angry  with  himself  for  having  men- 
tioned the  subject.  *'  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  enlighten  you.*' 

He  knew  well  enough  that  can- 
not meant  not  want  of  ability,  but 
want  of  will.  *'  But  if  I  cannot 
help  guessing,"  he  answered. 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please  about 
that,**  she  said,  ''  if  you  think  it 
worth  the  trouble.*' 

But  apparently  he  did  not,  for  ho 
dropped  tne  subject,  and  ere  long  it 
passed  from  his  mind.  He  spent  a 
pleasant  evening.  Sir  Bichard  was 
an  agreeable  and  well-read  roan, 
and  Durham  was  really  surprised 
to  see  how  he  brightened  up  under 
the  benign  influence  of  his  well- 
cooked  dinner  and  excellent  wine. 
After  dinner  he  was  less  brilliant, 
and  settled  himself  openly  in  an 
arm-chair  for  "  forty  winks.**  But 
then  Lady  Leigh  sang — as  of  old. 
No,  not  quite  as  of  old.  She  had 
taken  finishing  lessons  since  her 
marriage,  but  although  the  extra 
cultivation  had  told  with  ^ood  effect 
upon  her  beautiful  voice,  it  had  loat, 
to  Durham's  ears,  much  of  its  for- 
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He  gtT6  her  a  wemk  kias  on  the 
cheek,  and  from  that  hour  the  father 
and  daughter  never  met  again. 

After  that  stormy  prelude  there 
was  a  long  calm.  Time  wt^nt  on 
rapidly  enough,  and  Lucy  had  been 
married  some  three  or  four  year  a 
when  the  incident  took  place  which 
I  related  in  the  o|H*uing  of  my 
storv ;  but  it  was  not  until  some 
months  after  that  occurrence  that 
Durham  met  her  again.  That  he 
bad  deeply  felt  her  heartless  con- 
duct there  couM  be  no  doubt ;  but 
Dot  one  even  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  suspected  that  he  had  en- 
dured the  keenest  pang  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  woman  to  inflict, 
for  he  went  much  mure  frequently 
into  so<Metv  thnn  he  had  dune  before 
his  disapp4»intment.  He  began  to 
use  his  bmin  and  his  pen.  and  his 
clever  tales,  pithy  articles,  and 
sparkling  reviews  began  to  appear 
in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day.  New  friends  crew  up  about 
him.  and  he  found  himself  becom- 
ing famous  and  popular. 

I  ^hnllld  eiiiivey  a  wrong  itnpre?>- 
simi  of  Durham*!!  character  uen*  I 
to  »ay  that  h:i«  success  gave  him  no 
pleaMire  rii  i*t*  it  could  not  be  laid 
ai  the  fret  uf  the  woman  who;n 
he  had  loved  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
i^Kirifl  in  his  triuni|)hi',  and  he 
i«»ni;t'd  to  shine  helon*  her,  to 
obligf  li«T  li>  di'oiJf  ill  hrr  own 
heart  >«  nether  the  man  of  money 
could  ex  let  a*  mucli  real  homa;;*e 
froTM  tiie  wi>rM  ns  the  man  of  niiud. 

It  w:i<«  111  piiMic,  at  the  lioyal 
Ar.'i'Ii'iiiv,  tiiai  I>  iriiatii  and  La^iv 
Lti^liut  l:t!*t  itiet  a:^ain.  II ts  quick 
e\»!*  caui:(it  ^:^'ht  of  her  fn-m  a 
d:st;m<*i'  a**  >!ie  eaine  into  one  of 
th<*  rr  »w>'e'i  rxitiiii,  and  he  htood 
for  a  u).:!e  watehiri;;  her  with  the 
intciiof  i-.ttTi*:*l  Hiiieh  Ui\i*i  ever  be 
attaeiicd  t<i  .in  ohjict  uhieh  has 
bci-n  I  .i*'i  n  it«  ly  h»ved.  He  w.i4 
^ur;  ri-r  i.  aitil  r  «  t  a  l.ttle  ridieied, 
t»»  !l:i«!  :  ,  if  !  »  *•  f  hiT  ii.«»tf  !•  V*  \\ 
i.i'  <    «  \f*  :  llij'.  ^  .V  h:iJ  btiii   i  !    i  .  . 


did  not  quicken  bj  half  a  beat  the 
action  of  his  heart.  He  looked 
from  her  to  the  old  man,  upon 
whose  arm  aha  waa  leaoiog  with 
languid  grace,  and  felt  no  inclioa- 
tion  to  strangle  him  in  jealous  rage. 
The  rival  who  had  supplanted  him 
was  now  a  feeble-looking,  thin  old 
creature,  gentleman-like  lu  hia  draaa 
and  bearing,  but  he  might  eaailv 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  graOQ- 
father  of  the  girl  upon  hia  arm. 
He  did  not  look  very  happj,  Dur- 
ham thought,  and  he  glanced  about 
him  with  a  bored  and  tired  air. 
They  went  slowly  round  the  room, 
the  lady  gazing  about  her  on  all 
aides,  and  aometimea  stopping  for 
an  instant  to  examine  a  picture, 
the  gentleman  looking  atraight 
before  him.  Durham  followed  in 
their  wake  for  a  time,  then  he 
went  forward  and  spoke  to  Lady 
Lei(;h. 

She  started  visiblr,  and  a  bright 
colour  flushed  her  face  as  ahe  held 
out  her  hand.  **()h,  Mr.  Durham!  '* 
she  said.  **  I  am  so  glad  to  aec  you. 
so  viTv  glad.  I  have  often  won. 
dertni  how  it  was  that  we  did  not 
meet.  Allow  me  to  introduce  tou 
to  mv  husband  ;  SirKichard,  thia  i» 
Mr.  l)iirhafii." 

**  .\h  !  Purhain,  clad  to  see  you. 
OHeii  hear  of  you.  Head  your  pam- 
phlet on  ereniation  ;  verr  clever. 
You  (>n;»hl  to  be  in  Parliament 
Gootl  driy.  good  day.  Lucy,  I  ani 
gettiiiij  tired  of  this  ** 

**  Oh.  Sir  Kichard !  and  I  han* 
scarcflv  M-t-n  an vt bine  vet.  I  reallv 
caniKit  ^o  yet.  Hut  look  here,  then- 
is  a  h'-at  jii»t  behind  u«,**  and  shr 
turned  hiiii  about  as  »he  spoke. 
**  Mr.  Durham  will  escort  me  for  a 
little  wh:h-,  .ind  v«mi  can  sit  down 
aii*l  Mai'  ti'r  me.  I  i»la!l  not  be  Ter> 
h'liu*.  t*  Hue,  Mr.  Durliam,"  and 
bt-tore  Waltrr  had  time  even  h» 
eipreps  hiniM-lf.  a^  in  duty  bound, 
ih.irmed  to  he  (»f  service  to  her, 
ftiii-  \\u<*  It  aiiitii:  ii|M>ii  li:ii  arm  wit!i 
:l.e    Satiiili.irrt}  **   a:i   t!  :  aiq';aiaN 
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ance,  and  they  passed  quicklj  out 
of  Sir  Bichard's  sight. 

But  Durham  knew  that  there 
was  no  danger  for  him  in  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  loved  Lucy  Sinclair, 
but  he  despised  Lucy  Leigh,  and 
before  they  had  been  half  an  hour 
together,  he  had  read  her  through 
and  through.  He  saw  that  wealth 
and  position,  and  the  feeble  homa^^e 
of  her  old  husband,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  happy,  and  that 
she  would  gladly  attract  and  attach 
the  popular  young  Q.C.,  Walter 
Durham,  to  her  side  in  the  capa- 
city of  sentimental  and  confidential 
friend.  But,  with  all  the  tact  in 
her  power,  she  tried  to  mako  it  ap- 
pear that  her  marriage  had  fulfilled 
all  her  expectations.  She  spoke  of 
*^  dear  Sir  Bichard*s  kindness**  with 
pathetic  humility,  as  if  she  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  such  devotion, 
and  then  the  next  moment  she 
would  pay  Durham  an  adroit  com- 
pliment upon  his  professional  and 
literary  success,  and  give  him  to 
understand  that  in  her  opinion  there 
was  not  anything  to  be  compared 
with  superior  mental  endowments. 
How  it  was  done  Durham  scarcely 
knew,  but  that  she  was  trying  to 
flatter  him  into  the  belief  that  the 
position  he  had  won  gave  her  in- 
tense pleasure,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever.  He  saw  that  he  had  a 
clever  woman  to  deal  with,  and  his 
spirit  rose  to  the  encounter. 

*'I  have  asked  Mr.  Durham  to 
dine  with  us  to-day.  Sir  Bichard,'* 
she  said,  as  they  rejoined  the  old 
roan,  whom  they  found  asleep  upon 
his  velvet  bench,  *^  and  he  is  coming 
back  with  us  in  the  carriage.  He 
need  not  dress  as  we  are  quite 
alone." 

'*  Quite  alone,  my  dear,  quite 
alone,"  mumbled  Sir  Bichard,  who 
was  only  half  awake.  "  Very 
glad — clever  man;  introduce  him 
to  Mabel.*' 

Durham  turned  an  interrogative 
look  upon  Lady  Leigh;   she  had 


grown  very  red,  and  she  looked 
angry, 

*'  You  are  dreaming.  Sir  Bichard," 
she  said  sharply,  **  you  know  we 
shall  be  ouite  alone.'* 

''I  believe  I  have  been  dozing 
while  you  were  away,  my  dear,"  he 
answered,  getting  up  quite  briskly, 
and  then  they  all  moved  on  together, 
and  Durham  wondered  who  Mabel 
was  of  whom  Sir  Bichard  had  been 
dreaming. 

To  meet  *'  only  her  husband"  and 
her  old  friend  Lady  Leigh  made  a 
most  careful  and  elaborate  toilet, 
and  Durham  was  struck  anew  by 
her  beauty  as  she  came  into  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner.  They 
were  alone,  and  he  at  once  began 
by  asking  who  the  mysterious  Mabel 
was. 

Lady  Leigh  laughed.  "  I  thought 
women  only  were  curious,'*  she  said, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  made  him 
angry  with  himself  for  having  men- 
tioned the  subject.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  enlighten  you." 

He  knew  well  enough  that  can- 
not meant  not  want  of  ability,  but 
want  of  will.  *'  But  if  I  cannot 
help  guessing,"  he  answered. 

''  You  can  do  as  you  please  about 
that,**  she  said,  "  if  you  think  it 
worth  the  trouble.'' 

But  apparently  he  did  not,  for  he 
dropped  the  subject,  and  ere  long  it 
passed  from  his  mind.  He  spent  a 
pleasant  evening.  Sir  Bichard  was 
an  agreeable  and  well-read  man, 
and  Durham  was  really  surprised 
to  see  how  he  brightened  up  under 
the  benign  influence  of  his  well- 
cooked  dinner  and  excellent  wine. 
After  dinner  he  was  less  brilliant, 
and  settled  himself  openly  in  an 
arm-chair  for  "  forty  winks.**  But 
then  Lady  Leigh  sang — as  of  old. 
No,  not  quite  as  of  old.  She  had 
taken  finishing  lessons  since  her 
marriage,  but  although  the  ex 
cultivation  had  told  with  ^ood  • 
upon  her  beautiful  voice,  it  had  j 
to  Durham's  ears,  much  of  its 
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HUT  cliarin  :  and  yet,  pcriinp?.  tlio 
cli:i!iL:i*  was  ill  Iiii:i  aiiil  iimI  in  the 

S'»  oiultd  tljt'  flr?t  ir.ritiii!::  with 
his  <l<i  h)V('.  which  Durham  liad 
ho  iiii:cli  iln-ailrj!.  It  wa?»  f*  l!'>witl 
bv  ii.:tnv  i>tl.<T>,  :i:ul  althnn<«h  Lativ 
Li*:l'Ii  was  \«*rv  mm-u  awan*  thai 
I'lirhaiM  t-an'il  !.i»  tiuti'  ti-rht  r  tiiaii 
if  S'ht-  }ia«I  htiii  I'l'tli  I'lJ  and  u^Jy* 
blif  irivd  <vt TV  art  ti»  make  }:im 
a?*  oim|>lrtrIy  ]  t  r  >l;iw  as  hv  had 
brrn  in  hvjt'Hi'  da\s.  15s:t  all  htT 
wiichi  rit's  wtTi*  ihn  wn  a'.xav.      Wc 

m 

VAVAv  In  hi  r  jartit*.  !.••  wa^*  ri»n- 
hta:jt!y  i:i  1  tT  b»  x  at  llit*  mtra.  ho 
n.adi' |>n-tty  ilatl»r:i:^  >pi'r<*lifs  to 
hiT.  but  >\ir  I'l  liid  ri-.'iii  indifTm-iirr 
in  hi^  •  w-  a«»  ir  liid  m».  aihi  hi 
Unuhi  a!  ai;v  t:mr.  uhi  n  \.v  cnidd 
(!■•.•"•  \\  :!•:•  '.t  ::m;.,!  ruih  !ii'>»s.  !i'av«» 
h» T  t-i  -inM-.'  a-  sj.i-  ralii'il  ii, 
with  1  •  r  i.u>:=a:  «!. 

Si  I  l.id  1 1'  v.  <.*  li  !'iT  ri'Vt  wj*'  \\  r 
ti  V  I':i-t.  it  \i:-^  \/^  .:.  i'\  i  !..•  ..m.it  ; 
fiT  \^\.  n  t:  at  l- .iUtit'.il  ui-ma?)  wa-* 
ijhiti-  ;!!■:;'•  >  ••  w I  liid  Jitti  r  his 
I. ami*  .?»  a  l<  i  ••  <  i  i:  i-t  |•a^•'il  i.a'i* 
U!.d  b.ttt  r  Ft  ^T'  ' .  ;:■«  ^:  ••  :;-iii  d  !.«  r- 
M-ll*  u  iiv  ••}  •'  !  ::ii  i  •  1  ;.  !;  a  5  «'T1'  ul:^ 
tt«tr«a'  w.'.'i.  ;i  .i::!i  n  Ml-  iLf  '■  vt» 
niiirii  y\.r  \:.'i:i'i  at  .t?*  tri.i-  mitiIj 
vi.iT.  .*.  \\;i"*  :  i-r-  !.■■  !•■•  l'<t.  A:  i1 
thru  :: .".  !;i.;i!-.'  1.  J  ••  \\  ■  i;...  w  i.>|  •  r, 
"  H»    i.:  -  !.»  \i  I-  I'  arr!'  .!.  j  i  r'  aj  •*  :'.' 

H^!  ?!•-  'f.'..i  \\   I  :  ly  :   •>  'ai  !1  r'  n: 

Ullti!  -:  I-  "A:.-  !ri»'  .1  w-  '..-i  *•■!■:. 
IM  i»»ib.'-  r-r  i»r  !  ■  u.;.  !>•  ::i  P.T- 
l.am  t".  <•  -":L::itr.-:  :..:!:.:*-:-  :.  .-t  n  • 
j;ard  :  :»r.  rii-:.  :••  lir  -ur;  ri-r, 
a  I'l-rdial  irit.v  at'v  •  a-:  jr. 'ati  h;- 
b«tw»  I !.  :'.  •.:.  :  .  •  .-  .  ■.-""  :i:.«;. 
i»i:"ii:  .-•  •■  !..■!  )'■:.:;  bi  ^u:.  :-!■•••. 
up'ii  .'\-  I'l.l;-  a  -.1;.  a:,  i  t.r* -•  !:  ■• 
cii'i;  I. J.:,  jtr  !.:--!\.  il:.!  "I'.y 
in  lljf  M  :.-•■  ■  t  b'  :  :^*  u;'.  •';!!■•:- 
tal  l':ui...'*  ^'.^  K  li  .ir-;  •■ ,:-  •  ■  !. 
ijfir  i.a»i  I  I-  « \i  r  !  •  ■  ii.  :ii.  i  "a  :  i  n  ■  •• 
ma.*  oi-?n|  ar.'.t.M  !;.  In-  !r  m  !'•* 
many  d« !.'.:;»:;  «■  a:l':.'i!'»  >■:  >  i 
.  l)urhaf.-.  !•  '.:id  1.  :  ..-.  i  \i » •  •!• 
f  a^rt'vab'**  ai.d  jn-tr..' :  u-  c-  m- 


pnnion.  As  to  the  old  mnii,  hv  wnn 
\iont  to  ai^Mire  bin  witV — but  >hi' 
nf\iT  openly  ogrcctl  wiili  biai — 
"that  it  wa:i  n  lone:  time  ^it.iv  be 
bad  nift  any  on«^  wliom  be  likcti  Ck3 
Will  as  Walter  Durham.*' 

On  >f'ViTal  Dcoa^iontt  iihfii  thry 
wiTo  quite  ab»nt\  it  occunti  ti»  I>ur- 
hani  that  tbtMld  man  wisbt  Ito  m.:ko 
him  the  ('niifidant  ut*  i»nn  e  rtiTtt 
wh'i'h  oppressed  bim,  antl  he  et»uKI 
iiut  ht'lp  eonnectin^  it,  it'  in^leed  it 
wore  iKd  all  i mat: i nary  ^n  lii*^  part, 
with  the  name  wbicli  Sir  Richard  had 
iittt  red  in  hid  halt'-wakint;  !>tate  at 
the  Aeademy.  Siispieii»n  wasarou?*  d 
in  PurliaMt's  mind  bv  the  wa\  in 
i\hirh  ti.e  idd  man  returnrd  ai^aiti 
aiii  aL'ain  t'»  a  particular  ^ubJlOt, 
tha!  ("f  [»ri\ate  iiiarriaije?.  ana  I  be 
ir"<j^!i"<  wiiich  they  t«M»  id'ten  on- 
tail  •  '.  but  he  neviT  liiscusoed  the 
n.aitiT  I'ullv  :  bo  wnuM  ^k!r•.  round 
it.  ti>uehin^  ii  aiidyit  avoiiiiri:^  it  iii 
a  I:  .ii.i.tT  'Ahiv'h  ^^as  \iTv  sijj::i>livo 
to    ::ie  mitid   id*  tiio   iit\ir   yt-un;; 

Duriiam  }:ad  had  in  i..-  |ri'*\f- 
>:■  ::a.  It'.*  many  intri'-ate  p:i '/'»■*  it» 
liiiiavi  ].  ami  he  wat  C'^nMu-.vd  that 
Sir  \l  iliard  i  ad  eitlur  reallv  bifn, 
I  r  hi  iii-vi-il  liimM-lt'  t"  ha\o  b«  on, 
L'U^'.tv  •  I  >.iine  wr«iij  '.ihi'-h  bo 
u>!  1  d  til  atiiui"  t'lT  btliTe  litd  d<atb, 
il'  ]'  ■>*.*'!i'.  and  if  n»'t  l-ot-Te.  lin'ii 
b'.  :'•  il :-:  I -.tioii  I'l  h:s  prnpert\  bv 
\\:...  Ifi-  a!*- 1  tfli  ^^lro  that,  «U:.«t 
b\  ::i:r  n.tMiis  it  t^'il.  La.Iv  Lt:^ii 
)ai  liarinii  i-uiii::!!  oi'  \*ha!  wa^ 
■_'":!»_'  I  :i  jT:  hiT  hu-bau'i's  mmd  l.» 
maK»-  I.'  r  ••■.i*;  k:"i.-*.  Me  'Aa*  ruhl 
III    l;iink:itj  :at    h»  r  c(.:i  j.tv  waA 


I  ■ 


I        •       •  < 


.  ■-  1 .1  I  i:"  ::ii-an!*  i  1 
f.i  '  'Mi: J  tf.a:  :i.\  ir  ;i.:«  r:i.at:«'n 
wa-*  .vit  I  TV  i  :>•  rii  tiii-  '.ri'^tii  ?a:k  nl* 
I.'  r  ".i:*-  :i!:'i  ::i  hi*  *!i »  p  ;  !■  r  wot  i»* 
:i!.'!  wi-»  i. *  i..  :  a*:  !■•.  i :!  i:.  :!.•■  ':  ai  :t 
•  !  la.l  I.,'  ■■'.it  >u  .'!i!.  ".  .:;  '.'.*■  'i-ad 
I  1'  •.'•i-  :i  jr.:,  '  Si-ar.-  .  :  .e  b  \  ! 
M;>ri-"i  : •  f  I"  \  '  "  iii.'l  :».-•••.  ^hul.y 
>!•  \.[  \.:\'\\  I.t  j'l  i:.il  •:*  '..V  *o  t.ad 
*•  I-  .*■  -All  wii.i:  ■■•  \  !  ■  -iar\'!i.  but 
\x  I.I  1.  -'.K-  a^li-  :  tliO  i-ld  m  &:«  what  be 
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meant  he  would  reply,  "  A  dream,  my 
dear,  all  a  dream.** 

She  was  always  in  a  fidget  when 
Durham  and  her  husband  were  alone, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
the  former  felt  that  Sir  Bichard  was 
on  the  point  of  making  his  confession, 
Lady  Leigh  would  appear  and  break 
up  the  ttte-a-tite  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  Durham  heard 
the  soft  sweet  voice  joining  in  the 
conversation,  and  the  rustle  of  her 
dress  as  she  moved  about  the  room, 
he  felt  anything  but  amiably  dis- 
posed towards  the  woman  he  had 
thought  so  perfect,  and  loved  so  well 
a  few  short  vears  before. 

Another  year  and  another  went 
by,  and  the  passage  of  time  made  a 
visible  change  for  the  worse  in  Sir 
Eichard  Leigh  ;  he  had  had  in  the 
spring,  soon  after  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, a  plight  stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  rallied,  but  his  strength 
and  memory  began  to  fail,  and  he 
looked  many  years  older  than  his 
actual  a^e.  His  liking  for  Durham 
had  steadily  increased,  and  the  young 
man  was  always  kind  and  attentive 
to  him  ;  Lady  Leigh,  too,  was  an 
exemplary  wife,  but  she  contrived  to 
combine  a  fair  share  of  amusement 
for  herself  with  her  devotion  to  her 
husband.  To  do  the  old  man  justice, 
he  was  not  exacting  of  her  time,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  he  was  of  Dur- 
ham's, upon  whom  he  had  no  claim  ; 
Lucy  was  not  suited  by  nature  to 
comfort  the  life  of  an  invalid,  there 
was  not  enough  of  repose  about  her 
mentally  or  physically;  she  would 
speak  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
silent,  and  would  rustle  about  his 
room  in  herfashionableand  elaborate 
garments  when  she  ought  to  have 
kept  still ;  but  her  good  temper  was 
unfailing,  she  did  not  resent  peevish 
complaints,  and  she  was  always  ready 
to  obey  dutifully  when  Sir  Richard 
desired  her  to  go  to  some  fete  or 
dinner  party,  and  not  to  trouble  her- 
self about  him. 

It  was  well  for  her  that  he  was  so 


considerate,  for  long  before  the  end 
of  the  season  he  was  ordered  out  of 
town  by  his  physician,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  solitude  of 
Leighton  Court. 

*'  You  will  soon  come  down,  will 
you  not,  and  see  us  in  our  penal 
settlement  ?  "  she  said,  pathetioallyi 
to  Durham,  "  or  rather  to  see  Sir 
Richard,**  she  added,  with  a  pout, 
which  was  quite  lost  upon  her  former 
lover ;  he  had  reached  such  a  stage 
of  indifference  regarding  her,  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  airs  and  graces 
which  she  played  off  upon  him,  and 
he  never  guessed  the  hunger  ttat 
was  in  her  heart  for  one  admiring 
glance,  or  one  look  to  show  that  the 
past  was  not  wholly  forgotten. 

The  long  vacation  had  just  begun, 
and  Durham  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  his  holiday  trip  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Leighton  Court, 
Sir  Richard  had  had  another  stroke, 
and  his  state  had  been  declared  hope- 
less, but  he  had  recovered  enough  to 
be  able  to  speak,  and  he  had  asked 
so  often  for  Durham,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  for  him. 
It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect 
for  the  young  man,  but  his  pre- 
sence had  such  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  poor  old  invalid,  [that  he 
made  up  bis  mind  to  stay  at  the 
Court  as  long  as  he  could  be  of  any 
use.  He  could  see  that  his  self- 
sacrifice  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  day  by  day  the  end  became 
visibly  nearer. 

Sir  Richard  did  not  suffer  much, 
nor  was  he  very  troublesome,  but  he 
was  obstinate  in  his  determination 
not  to  allow  a  nurse  or  a  servant  to 
sit  up  with  him.  So  Durham  had 
a  bed  made  up  for  himself  in  the 
dressing-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  always  left  open,  and  a  man-ser- 
vant slept  within  call.  A  fortnight 
passed  away  quietly,  and  it  seemed 
to  Durham  as  if  this  strange  episode 
in  his  life  might  last  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated,  when  he  was  aroused 
one  night  by  hearing  a  movement 
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in  Sir  Hichard'd  room,  and  when  ho 
went  in  he  found  the  old  man  strug- 
gling to  get  out  of  bed. 

*'  Ah  !  *  he  said,  falling  back  when 
Durham  appeared,  *'  they  raid  you 
had  gone  n\iay,  and  I  wanted  to  nee 
if  yoii  had  taken  it  with  yon  ;  don*t 
lo»e  night  of  it — dou*t  give  it  to  my 

ladv !  " 

'*()f  course  not/*  said  Durham, 
who  saw  at  once  that  his  mind  was 
wandering. 

"  But  let  me  see  it.  h*t  me  open 
it,  I  have  the  kev  here !  "  eried  the 
old  man  eicitedly  :  "you  are  in  the 
plot  to  rub  Mabel,  vdu  and  my 
lady.* 

••  Who  is  Mabel  ?  "  as.ked  Dur- 
ham, stniok  ciuee  nmrt*  br  the  men- 
tion  of  the  name,  *'  is  she  in  the 
house?  should  you  like  to  see 
her  r  " 

*' Mab  must  have  all,  all!**  mut- 
tered t!te  dying  man,  payini;  no  heed 
to  the  cpie>tiun  ;  tlten  he  fell  utl'iiito 
a  kind  t»t  ^tllpu^.  and  although  he 
spoke  a:;:iin  at  intervals,  what  he 
said  eiiuld  not  l>e  understood. 

Durham  roused  the  servants,  aiid 
sent  for  Lady  Leigh  :  she  came  at 
imee,  Imkini;  frightened,  but  pie- 
ture.*()ue,  uith  her  lorn;  hair  tlowini; 
over  her  white  dre!*!«iiig  guwn. 

"  lie  has  b(i-n  talkin:;  strangely,'* 
said  Durham  ;  "is  there  u!iy  one  tor 
whoi2i  vni  ought  to  send  'r  he  spoke 
of  that  Mabel  aiiaiii.  l^o  you  not 
know  \iho  i»he  isr  " 

La<iv  Li  i;:h  .*>h<ok  her  head,  nhc 
had  taken  one  of  hi-r  huvband'a 
hands,  aiiii  was  bendini;  over  him, 
but  he  took  lio  notice  i>t  her.  "  He 
M  g'lin;:.  1  am  afraid/'  blie  said,  and 
Durliani  eouM  not  help  woiitiering 
if  ^he  were  ;!lad  or  iMirrv  a*  i*he  ftaid 
the  words  ;  he  knew  :«he  had  married 
for  m>uiey  and  rank,  and  he  Uwk 
for  granted  that  »he  would  benefit 
ljr::ely  l>v  l.er  hu«hand'«  death,  pro- 
bab'y  inlirnt  the  i\»urt,  whiih  he 
had  heard  f'runi  Sir  Kiehard  was 
unrntailed.  H'.it,  glaii  or  nurry,  the 
stayed  nith  him  to  the  end,  aud  if 


there  was  a  aecret  to  hear  Durham 
could  never  hear  it  from  the  old  man, 
for  he  never  spoke  again. 

"And  now  that  he  ia  Rone/' 
thought  Durham,  aa  he  sat  alone  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning,  **  I 
can  cct  awav  at  once,  it  is  strange 
that  1  should  have  been  ao  intimatelv 
associated  with  her  husband ;  but 
she  must  now  manage  her  affairs 
without  my  help." 

Dut  his  release  was  not  so  near  as 
he  anticipated;  Sir  Kichanl*s  law. 
ver  came  down,  and  astounded  Dur- 
ham  by  telling  him  that  he  had  been 
left  sole  executor  to  the  will.  And  so 
it  was,  a  short  codicil,  signed  and 
witnessetl,  had  been  drawn  up  in 
London,  just  before  the  old  man 'a 
attack,  in  which  Durham  waa  namt-d 
as  executor;  and  the  codicil  ended 
with  the  intimation  that  the  will 
was  in  a  boi,  the  key  of  which  the 
te!«tator  had  attached  to  a  ribbon, 
which  he  always  wore  round  hia 
neck. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  a  box/'  aaid 
Durham,  who  was  both  annoyed  and 
|>erplexed  ;  and  then  he  rem  em  bored 
the  rambling  words  of  the  old  man 
before  his  death.  '*  We  must  aak 
about  the  key,"  he  added. 

It  was  forthcoming,  and  on  a 
label  attached  to  it  thev  read — **  The 

m 

hy  nf  thr  littlr  rrj  f*ox,  which  coM' 
t»iinM  my   iviil  *tini  otkrr  important 

"  Well/'  said  Durham,  **  we  hare 
a  clue  in  the  colour ;  a  little  red  bus 
is  easilv  found,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
set*n  one  about  Koniewhen*  latelv : 
but  1  had  better  a!*k  Lady  ijeigh,  sKe 
probablv  knows  where  it  is/* 

Hut  Lady  L"igh  announcetl  that 
••he  could  not  s«*c  any  one,  not  even 
Mr.  Durham,  until  after  the  funeral, 
she  was  really  ipiite  overcome,  ao 
he  had  to  stav  on  at  the  Court  for  a 
week  ;  however,  on  his  own  mpon* 
stbility,  he  made  a  search  in  Sir 
Kichard's  studv  fir  the  box,  but  it 
was  not  t«i  Ik*  found. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Lady  Leigh 
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received  h  i  m  ydressed  in  crape-covered 
garments,  and  on  her  head  a  widow's 
cap.  *'You  are  so  kind,  so  very 
kind,"  she  murmured,  pressing  his 
hand  between  both  her  own. 

But  Durham  was  not  to  be  de« 
coyed  into  any  outburst  of  sentiment, 
his  manner  was  formal  and  business- 
like. He  said  how  sorry  he  was  to 
be  obliged  to  intrude  upon  her  at 
such  a  time ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  ask  her  if  she  could  tell  him 
where  to  find  the  red  box. 

She  was  very  sorry,  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  had  never  even  seen 
it  with  Sir  Kichard,  as  far  as  she 
could  remember ;  and  as  she  could 
not  have  any  motive  for  not  wishing 
it  to  be  found,  Durham  knew  that 
she  was  telling  the  truth. 

He  then  turned  to  another  matter, 
and  ho  would  not  allow  her  to  evade 
his  questions ;  he  asked  her  to  tell 
him  who  the  woman  was  to  whom 
Sir  Eichard  had  twice  alluded  in  his 
presence  as  Mabel. 

Lndy  Leighblushed  and  hesitated, 
nnd  then  spoke  with  apparent  diffi- 
dence. "  It  is  a  cruel  thing,"  she 
said,  '*  for  a  wife  to  have  to  allude, 
even  to  her  best  and  dearest  friend, 
to  any  episode  in  her  husband's  life 
which  is  reprehensible,  but,  man- 
like, you  will  make  allowance  for 
youthful  indiscretion;  Mabel  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  poor 
dear  Sir  Bichard,  and  Hhe  left  the 
Court  on  his  marriage."  Durham, 
of  course,  did  not  guess  that  she  had 
been  sent  away  By  Lady  Leigh's 
desire. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  pardon  the 
question,''  he  said, "  that  the  mother 
of  this  Mabel  was  never  married  to 
Sir  Bichard  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Durham  !"  was  Lucy's  re- 
ply ;  "  you  amaze  me !  With  every 
wish  to  think  the  very  best  of  my 
husband,  I  can  assure  you  that  she 
never  was."  Lady  Leigh  had  been 
apparently  anxious  to  excuse  Sir 
Bichard  for  having  formed  an  illicit 
connection,  and  yet  the  idea  of  a 


marriage  seemed  to  fill  her  with  in- 
dignant surprise. 

''And  you  do  not  know,"  he 
asked,  ^*  what  the  other  important 
papers  are  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  codicil  P  " 

No,  she  knew  nothing  of  them. 

''  And  you  do  not  think  it  proba- 
ble that  this  girl,  Mabel,  may  have 
taken  the  box  from  Leigh  ton  Court  ?" 

No,  Lady  Leigh  thought  it  was 
very  improbable. 

"  Or  that  Sir  Bichard  may  have 
given  it  to  her  ?  " 

Lady  Leigh  was  positive  that  he 
had  not ;  she  was  becoming  very 
tired  of  Durham's  cross-examina- 
tion ;  if  that  was  the  kind  of  in- 
tercourse which  was  to  take  place 
between  them  she  would  gain  very 
little  by  her  liberty.  Of  course,  in 
that  early  stage  of  her  widowhood 
she  did  not  expect  him  to  appear  in 
a  lover-like  character ;  but  somehow 
he  seemed  even  more  distant  and 
ceremonious  than  he  had  been  in 
Sir  Bichard's  lifetime.  She  was  not 
uneasy  about  the  mysterious  box ; 
of  course,  if  not  at  the  Court,  it  was 
in  London,  and  in  the  meantime, 
until  it  was  found,  she  should  re- 
main, where  she  felt  sure  the  will 
would  leave  her  undisputed  mistress 
of  both  the  town  and  the  country 
house. 

Having  failed  to  find  the  box  at 
Leighton  Court,  Durham  went  to 
London,  and  there  he  and  Mr.  Good- 
all,  the  lawyer,  made  a  careful,  but 
fruitless  search  for  it.  Durham  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had 
seen  a  red  box  in  the  library  at 
Grosverner Street,  but  no  box,  which 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  could 
be  called  red,  was  forthcoming,  and 
Durham  had  to  confess  himself 
utterly  at  fault  as  to  his  next  move ; 
neither  he  nor  Goodall  had  anv  clue 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  will,  and 
without  it  they  might  be  une  i^*- 
ously  wronging  some  one  wh( 
Bichard  had  desired  to  b      B^ 

Durham  was  of  opi 
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thing  had  heen  left  to  Lady  Leigh. 
The  lawyer  did  not  agree  with  him ; 
and  when  Durham  proposed  adver- 
tizing for  the  mysterious  Mahel, 
Ooodall  thought  it  would  be  useless 
to  do  so  unless  they  were  quite  sure 
that  she  could  help  them  in  any 
waj,  and  they  knew  that  her  pre- 
sence would  be  disagreeable  to  Lady 
Leigh.  So  the  whole  affair  came 
to  a  dead  lock;  Durham  declared 
that  he  could  not  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  looking  for  a  red  box;  that  he 
had  his  own  work  to  do,  and  that 
until  the  will  was  found,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  executor,  the 
widow  must  maonge  her  affairs  as 
she  best  could. 

So  for  six  months  he  was  left 
unmolested  ;  then  Lady  Leigh  came 
to  town,  and  asked  him  perpetually 
to  come  and  see  her ;  she  gave  very 
quiet  little  dinners,  too,  at  which  he 
could  not  help  appearing  now  and 
then,  and  Lucy  made  so  much  of 
him,  that  several  of  his  friends  con- 
gratulated him  slyly,  and  told  him 
he  was  doing  well  for  himself.  Lady 
Leigh  spoke  very  little  about  busi- 
ness ;  she  would  sometimes  laugh- 
ingly ask  him  when  he  and  Goodall 
were  going  to  produce  the  will,  and 
declare  that,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, she  was  very  well  satis&ed 
with  things  as  they  were  ;  and  Dur- 
ham did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  explain  that  she  would  by-and- 
by  find  herself  in  difficulties  as  re- 
garded money,  if  it  were  not  ascer- 
tained whether  her  husband  had 
made  a  will  or  not. 

Durham  was  by  no  means  in  a 
contented  frame  of  mind  at  that 
time ;  he  would  have  given  much  to 
have  been  able  to  break  away  from 
his  enforced  intimacy  with  the 
woman  whom  he  had  once  loved  so 
blindly,  for  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  she  was  leaving  no  effort  un- 
tried to  bring  him  again  under  the 
influence  of  her  beauty  ;  it  grieved 
him  to  see  her  preparing  humilia- 
tion for  herself,  for  even  if  she  had 


not  lost  her  old  charm ,  he  had  nov 
no  heart  to  give  her. 

I  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  lat4 
with  regard  to  Durham's  outwarc 
life  in  his  capacity  of  confidentia 
friend  to  Sir  Kichard  Leigh,  that  ] 
have  neglected  to  dwell  at  all  upoz 
his  inner  life,  and  have  unintention- 
ally allowed  it  to  be  suppoeed  thai 
he  had  not  again  indulged  himsel 
in  the  questionable  luxury  of  falling 
in  love.  But  he  had  met  his  fate  ii 
a  commonplace  way  enough  in  thi 
person  of  his  sister's  governess ;  shi 
was  a  pretty  girl,  but  she  was  no 
brilliant  nor  strikingly  attractive  ii 
anyway.  Mrs. Hamerton, Durham'i 
sister,  hud  at  first  been  rather  pro 
voked,  and  could  not,  as  is  usua 
with  sisters,  tell  what "  Walter"  hat 
seen  to  admire  in  her  governess 
Mary  Winn ;  but  seeing  that  he  wai 
perfectl  V  serious,  and  sufficiently  ii 
love  to  induce  him  to  come  far  mor< 
frequently  than  bad  been  his  won 
to  his  brother-in-law's  rectory,  whicl 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  midlanc 
counties,  she  became  reconciled  U 
the  idea,  and  was  even  anxious  thai 
the  marriage  should  not  be  too  long 
delayed.  But  Durham  was  not  ai 
impatient  lover,  he  was  on  the  look- 
out for  au  appointment ;  in  fact,  he 
had  the  promise  of  the  next  recor 
dership  which  fell  vacant,  so  no  dat€ 
had  been  fixed  for  the  marriage  a1 
the  time  when  he  became  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Leigh. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  unfailingly  reticent  upon  matters 
of  business,  so  he  had  never  men- 
tioned even  to  his  future  wife  the 
complications  which  had  arisen  from 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  box  con- 
taining the  will. 

After  this  digression  to  explain 
the  state  of  Durham's  affections, 
when  he  was  a  second  time  brought 
into  intimate  association  with  Lucy, 
free  once  more,  and  to  others,  if  not 
to  him,  not  less  fascinating  than 
old,   I   return    to    the    perplexity 
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occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  little  red  box. 

Sir  liichard  had  been  dead  more 
than  a  year  before  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up  in  that  provokingly  sim- 
ple maDDer  so  usual  in  real  life. 
Durham  was  driving  one  afternoon 
along  the  Strand  in  a  hansom,  and 
on  passing  the  chemist's  shop  into 
which  the  victim  of  the  accident, 
which  had  occurred  some  years  ago, 
had  been  carried,  he  remembered, 
with  one  of  those  flashes  of  memory 
which  seem  like  inspiration,  the  box 
which  the  young  man  in  the  shop 
had  given  him,  and  which  was  lying 
covered  with  dust  upon  a  shelf  in 
his  chambers  atthat moment.  "And 
a  red  box,  too,**  he  said ;  "  I  knew  I 
had  seen  one  somewhere.** 

His  first  act  on  reaching  his 
chambers  was  of  course  to  take 
down  the  box  and  examine  it ;  but, 
after  all,  the  outside  of  one  box  is 
very  much  like  the  outside  of 
another  box,  and  Mr.  Goodall  had 
the  key.  To  Mr.  Goodall  he  went 
without  delay,  and  told  the  story  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  hansom. 

"  Well,  if  this  is  the  box,'*  said 
the  lawyer,  when  Durham  had  fin- 
ished, "  it  is  rather  a  curious  coinci- 
dence. Who  was  the  girl,  and  how 
came  she  to  have  in  her  possession 
the  box  containing  Sir  Bichard 
Leigh's  will  ?  ** 

''  She  must  have  been  his  daughter 
Mabel,**  said  Durham;  ''I  should 
not  have  known  her  again  had  I  met 
her  half-an-hour  after  the  accident, 
but  I  remember  that  she  decidedly 
looked  like  a  lady  ; — as  to  the  box, 
she  either  stole  it  when  she  was 
leaving  the  Court,  or  Sir  Bichard 
gave  it  to  her." 

**i?'or  the  which  idiotic  act  he  must 
have  had  a  strong  motive,**  said  the 
lawyer,  as  he  prepared  to  fit  the  key 
into  the  lock.  Key  and  box,  with- 
out doubt,  belonged  to  each  other, 
for  in  an  instant  the  latter  lay  open 
before  the  two  men,  and  they  found 


therein  first  the  will,  and  then  a 
small  sealed  packet  without  any  ad- 
dress. After  a  short  consultation 
Durham  and  the  lawyer  decided  to 
open  it,  it  contained  the  portrait  of 
a  woman,  and  the  certificate  of  a 
marriage  which  had  been  solemnized 
nearly  thirty  years  before  between 
Bichard  Leigh  and  Mabel  Darwin. 
Another  paper  was  a  copy  of  the 
register  of  the  birth  of  Mabel, 
daughter  of  Bichard  and  Mabel 
Leigh,  born  two  years  after  the 
marriage  of  her  parents ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  picture  was  written, 
"Mabel, Lady  Leigh, died  May  — th, 
18 — ,  four  years  after  the  birth  of 
her  daughter.** 

"And  you  knew  nothing  of  all 
this  ?  **  asked  Durham  of  the  lawyer. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  he  replied ; 
"  I  was  not  employed  by  Sir  Bichard 
until  a  short  time  before  his  second 
marriage,  and  some  time  after  that 
event  took  place,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  made  his  will,  but  he  did  not 
consult  me  about  it.  1  imagine 
that  his  first  wife  was  not  a  gentle- 
woman, and  that  she  was  living  with 
him  for  some^  years  before  he  mar- 
ried her ;  I  did  hear  that  there  used 
to  be  a  person  living  at  the  Court, 
who  was  not  visited,  and  1  suspect 
that  the  marriage  was  not  generally 
believed  in.*' 

"  And  I  suppose,*'  said  Durham, 
^'  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the 
girl  who  was  all  but  killed  by  my 
cab  was  Miss  Leigh,  the  legitimate 
heiress  of  all  Sir  Bichard's  wealth. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her  ?  ** 

The  lawyer,  having  no  suggestion 
to  ofifer  on  that  point,  proposed  that 
they  should  read  the  will ;  it  was 
not  an  elaborate  document  by  any 
means,  and  by  it  Sir  Bichard  left 
everything  he  was  possessed  of, 
houses,  lands,  money,  plate,  books, 
pictures,  <&c.,  <&c.,  to  his  daughter 
Mabel  absolutely,  and  in  her  hands 
he  said  his  will  would  be  found  after 
his  death,  and  also  the  certificate  of 
his  marriage  with  her  m 
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estate  was  charged  with  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  a  year  to  his  wife, 
Lucy,  in  addition  to  the  settlement 
made  upon  her  at  her  marriage; 
and  if  he,  the  testator,  outlived  his 
daughter,  the  entire  property  was 
to  pass  to  a  distant  cousin,  but 
Mabel  had  the  power  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  as  she  pleased. 

So  far  all  doubt  was  at  an  end, 
the  will  had  been  found,  but  where 
was  the  heiress?  she  might  have 
died  in  the  hospital  from  the  effects 
of  the  accident  which  had  put  Bur- 
bam  into  unconscious  possession  of 
the  little  red  box. 

"We  must  advertise  for  her  now," 
said  Mr.  Goodall,  "  for,  if  not  alive, 
we  must  liave  satisfactory  proof  of 
her  death,  and  upon  you,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  will  devolve  the  task 
of  enlightening  Lady  Leigh." 

"  I  suppose  she  will  want  to  see 
these  papers,'*  said  Durham  ;  "  well, 
then,  I  must  take  them  down  to  the 
Court,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  I  get 
back  your  advertisement  will  have 
been  answered." 

Durham  telegraphed  to  Lady 
Leigh,  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  see 
her  on  business,  and  in  due  time  he 
appeared  at  the  Court,  and  with  him 
the  precious  red  box.  Lucy  received 
him, metaphorically, with  open  arms ; 
she  hated  business  in  the  abstract, 
yet  when  business  brought  Walter 
Durham  within  reach  of  her  eyes, 
she  could  tolerate  it.  However, 
when  she  had  heard  what  he  had  to 
tell,  and  had  examined  the  papers, 
she  was  so  overcome  with  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  could  not  help  feeling 
pity  for  her ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
make  it  very  plaio,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  reasonable  person 
to  doubt  that  the  marriage  with 
Mabel's  mother  was  a  bon4  fide 
transaction,  and  that  if  living  Mabel 
was  Sir  Bichard's  heiress. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  said  Lucy,  "  I 
have  been  treated  infamously,  and  I 
am  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
her." 


''  You  can  do  as  you  wish  aboa 
that,"  said  Durham*  **  its  will  no 
affect  her  position  in  any  way ;"  am 
then  he  locked  up  the  preciou 
papers,  and  began  to  talk  upon  othe 
subjects,  but  Lady  Leigh  had  no 
the  self  control  of  a  thorough  womai 
of  the  world,  and  she  could  not  hidi 
her  vexation  and  disappointment. 

I  am  fully  aware  that,  in  aayinj 
Durham  got  back  to  town  with  th 
red  box  and  its  contents  untamperei 
with  in  his  possession,  I  am  lettioj 
slip  through  my  clumsy  fingers  ai 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  my 
self  by  the  description  of  a  nighl; 
'*  sensational  "  but  somewhat  ini 
probable  incident.  By  all  the  law 
which  govern  modem  fiction^  Ladi 
Leigh  should  have  made  her  way  ii 
the  dead  of  the  night  into  Durham* 
room,  and  have  carried  off  the  litth 
red  box ;  she  should  then  have  care 
fully  hidden  the  contents  in  hei 
jewel-case,  or  some  other  equally  safi 
place  to  which  her  maid  had  access 
instead  of  burning  them,  as  an] 
sensible  woman,  who  was  unprin- 
cipled enough  to  steal  them,  woulc 
have  done. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  took  place 
I  am  really  almost  ashamed  to  con 
fess  that  when  Durham  got  up  he 
found  the  box  just  where  he  had  left 
it  the  night  before,  and  he  took  il 
away  with  him  to  London,  moal 
devoutly  wishing  that  he  had  nevei 
known  any  one  connected  with  it. 

The  advertisement  for  Mabel 
Leigh  had  already  appeared  twice  in 
the  **  Agony  Column  "  of  the  Timet^ 
and  Mr.  Goodall  was  preparing  him- 
self to  receive  and  rout  with  great 
slaughter  the  impostors  assuming 
the  name  whom  he  expected  to  visit 
him,  in  order  to  hear  of  something  to 
their  advantage,  and  he  was  perhaps 
unreasonably  disappointed  that  nei- 
ther the  real  Mabel  Leigh,  nor  any 
claimant  of  her  name,  had  appeared. 
On  the  third  day  tliat  the  adver- 
tisement appeared,  Durham  got  a 
strangely  worded  and  rather  mco* 
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berent  telegram  from  his  sister,  de- 
tiring  him  to  come  to  her  imme- 
diately; he  was  not  unwilling  to 
obey,  for  he  felt  just  then  as  if  a 
few  days  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  placid  woman  whom  he  intended 
to  marry  would  do  him  good. 

But,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  on  his  arrival  at  the  midland 
county  rectory  that  her  placidity 
had  vanished,  and  there  was  also  a 
striking  change  in  her  appearance, 
which  perplexed  him  considerably; 
his  sister,  too,  seemed  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  excitement,  and  before 
he  bad  time  to  brush  off  the  dust  of 
his  journey,  she  had  shut  him  into 
the  study  with  her  husband  and 
herself,  and,  putting  the  Times  into 
his  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  advertise- 
ments addressed  to  Mabel  Leigh,  and 
said  with  emphasis,  "  There !  read 
that ! " 

"  My  dear  Sophia,**  he  answered, 
•*I  know  all  about  it." 

*'Know  all  about  it!"  repeated 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  "  then  why  do  you 
advertise  for  her  when  she  is  here  in 
the  bouse,  and  she  says  you  do  not 
know  ?  " 

It  was  easy  for  Durham  to  guess 
the  rest,  even  after  that  not  very 
lucid  explanation,  but  having  at 
length  got  his  sister  to  say  in  so 
many  words,  that  her  governess  and 
his  jfuture  wife  was  the  Mabel  Leigh 
for  whom  he  and  the  lawyer  were 
in  search,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  Mrs.  Hamerton  to 
allow  him  to  hear  the  story  from  the 
girl's  own  lips.  She  told  him  every- 
thing as  simply  as  possible,  how,  on 
leaving  the  hospital,  she  had  dis- 
covered that  the  box  entrusted  to  her 
by  her  father  when  she  left  Leighton 
Court  was,  as  she  believed,  lost  for 
ever ;  that,  fearing  Sir  Bichard's 
anger,  she  had  broken  off  all  com- 
munication with  him,  and  had  even 
given  up  applying  for  the  allowance 
he  had  promised  to  make  to  her 
annually;  she  had  always  been  able 
to  make  enough  fjr  her  wants  by 


teaching,  and  that  about  a  year  after 
her  accident  she  had  been  engaged 
by  Mr.  Hamerton.  She  had  read 
the  announcement  of  her  fa therV 
death  in  the  Timee^  but  she  had 
thought  it  better  to  make  no  in- 
quiries about  him  as  she  had  no 
expectation  of  having  been  re- 
membered by  him  at  the  end,  so 
she  went  on  living  quietly  as  here- 
tofore, calling  herself  by  the  last 
syllable  of  her  mother's  name  of 
Darwin,  her  own  names  being  Mabel 
Mary.  But  on  seeing  the  ad- 
vertisement for  Mabel  Leigh,  her 
resolve  to  hide  her  connection  with 
Sir  Bichard  was  shaken ;  she  did 
not  know  how  far  she  was  justified 
in  continuing  to  hide  herself,  so 
she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to 
tell  her  story  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  and  to  ask  their  advice. 

Mrs.  Hamerton,  like  the  majority 
of  women,  dearly  loved  a  mystery, 
and  she  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion — more  correct  than  such 
conclusions  usually  are — that  there 
was  a  brilliant  prospect  in  store  for 
her  future  sister-in-law,  whom  she 
began  forthwith  to  call  Miss  Leigh ; 
and  so  she  despatched  the  telegram 
which  brought  Durham  upon  the 
scene,  and  when  he  had  heard  the 
story,  and  realized  the  "situation," 
he  could  not  all  at  once  decide  in 
his  own  mind  whether  he  was  glad 
or  sorry  at  the  turn  which  events 
had  taken.  His  marriage  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Bichard 
Leigh  would  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  large  property,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  did  not  love  Mabel 
Leigh  as  well  as  he  had  loved  the 
governess,  Mary  Winn,  and  when 
he  thought  of  Lady  Leigh  it  was 
with  a  keener  pang  than  he  had 
felt  since  the  evening  he  had  learned 
that  she  had  thrown  him  over. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  a  confounded 
ass  not  to  think  myself  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  England  I "  he  said  to 
himself,  as,  accompanied  by  liis 
sister    and    Mabel,    he    went    by 
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appuintnu'iit     to     Mr.     GoodaH'a 

Mabi»l  hail  no  ditUculty  in  proviuu 
1iori«t'lt'  to  be  the  veritable  Mabel 
LfiL'li.  and  then  the  neit  btep  wa» 
for  Diirhain  to  prove  the  nill  and 
put  her  into  poi*»H?s»w»»n  of  her  pro- 
perty. Hut  he  had  aUo  befort*  him 
the  agreeable  task  ot*  enli^litenin^ 
Lady  Lei«^h  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
firnier  niarriac^c  of  her  husband, 
and  of  his  own  unconscious  en- 
gagement to  8ir  Kichard*a  only 
child. 

Lady  Leigh  was  in  Gn»venor 
^Street,  vo  he  wrote  Odkint:  for  an 
appointment  on  ursient  buMnesa ; 
bIk>  replied  at  once,  with  an  invita* 
tinn  to  dine  with  Iter  alone,  adding 
that  after  dinner  he  might  di^cuM 
a*  miu'h  bu!*ine!*a  an  he  pleain-d. 

I)iirini;  the  pnt^n'Sa  nf  that  tttc- 
ii-ttff  dinner,  there  wa«  tvv*  marked 
a  eiiange  in  Durham V«  manner  to 
•-i-af  e  the  otiii'k  e\eii  of  Lady 
L  :i;h.  but.  blinded  by  her]wii»heH 
auti  hrr  vanity,  hhe  failed  to  put  the 
Ir  .('  intt  rpretatii>n  u])<in  it.  She 
hal  i.i't  ")  :iri*d  any  pains  to  ntake 
hi  r  liii.nt-r  and  hen^elf  more  than 
us-.inl'.y  atlrnelivf  to  tli*'  man  \ilii>ni 
>he  n<iw  thou::ltt  it  ^^iirth  hi-r  wliile 
!••  enptivate.  ai:<l  >\u'  t«  It  \:i\\  and 
tr:ii!ii;  hant  a«  "in*  in't' •!  hi!*  titi«  (»f 
al>."i':ui'.  i:io  t«>ri'i'il  L;aiet\ .  and  hid 
pt-i*uli:ir!y  hi>fi  an«I  L'cntU*  manner 
III  )  er!-t-:t'.  He  rertainlv  was  mon* 
di  t'ereiitial.  and.  I  mav  !>a\.  mon* 
tendt-r  tl.an  u^u:d  ;  hr  km-w  he  was 
aht<i;t  t  >  iiitlict  It-rrihli'  pain  upon 
thi*  ^^•'lIlan  who  lia<i  nt.rt*  in  her 
liti'  \\*:\\\  i.im  a  nitniies-s  b*."\v.  but 
i.i-  »  I!*  t-  <•  i'hi\alri>u:«  bv  nature  ni>t 
t.i  I"...  -troui:  repu::nan';e  to  tlie 
t.i"  .  •''•'!-»re  Lini. 

W  .t  It.*'  mi>ment  eami-  wlif-n  lie 
e  I.]  :  I,"  l.iiiirrr  put  «'lf  the  revila- 
t.<  r:  :i\  «!  I.t*  di-lfrii.inrd  to  t«*ll  her 
1  r-*  .  :'  {,:•«  » i.-rajriint'iit.  "  Lidy 
J.'  _■'  .  '  hi-  )•«•_•  u.,  *'  I  ha\e  ufim 
V  •   t  :   \.  u  III   kri<".%    %»i.:i*.    I    ha\e 

m 

>•   .  u  .i  uiidir?tand  M  hv  1  have  XiiiC 


spoken  upon  this  subject  before ;  I 
have  always  tried  in  my  intercouna 
with  vou  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
past,  which  1  feel  sure  is  not  for- 
gotten by  either  of  us,  aithouch  I 
can  say  with  truth  that  I  have  kept 
my  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  Gxed 
only  upon  what  was  pleasant  in  it ; 
when  vou  hare  heard  all  vnu  will 
understand  why  1  s|>eak  in  this  war 
now " 

'*  I  iindentand  without  hearini* 
all/*  she  interrupted,  with  a  flush 
upon  her  face  and  a  bright  sparkle 
in  her  eyes.  "  And,  oh,  Indieve  me, 
the  one  hope  of  my  life  is  tu  b« 
a]h>wed  to  atone  for  the  past.** 

He  tiiought  she  was  alluding  to 
her  treatment  of  her  step-daushter. 
of  uhieh  he  had  hi-ard  from  Mabel, 
but  befnrt*  he  could  rnlighten  her 
she  hurried  on.  *'  Yes.  atcaie  for 
niv  iia«t  conduct  to  vou  bv  th^ 
devotion  of  my  life,  the  love  of 
my  whole  heart!  1  do  not  try  to 
excuse  my  deception  of  you,  1  ac- 
knowledge that  1  enciui raged  vitur 
attentions;  I  acknowledge  that 
when  1  ac(*eptiHl  Sir  Hichard  1 
lovrtl  vou  •  Ves,  Waller."  and 
she  roiH*  and  went  close  to  him  ; 
**  but  if  I  loved  vou  then,  I  h>ve  %-ou 
— oh,  so  much  more  fond  I  \  and 
trulv  now  !  and  have  vou  not  for- 
giv»»ii  me?  " 

IJurham  was  ior  a  moment 
actually  powerless  tt»  hpi*ak.  so 
astounded  was  he  bv  thi*  natun*  of 
hi*r  words  and  by  the  rapi<iit}  viitii 
which  thev  wen*  uttere.i  •"  I^dv 
Leii:h,"  he  ^aid  at  length— anil  the 
ci'ldneM  of  his  tone  m;iiif  hfr 
retn-at  again  from  his  si4it— '•  I.i  \y 
I^iirh,  bi'heve  \\\\\  I  rei^rrt  fr  -mi 
mv  heart  that   Vou    hhould  lin\i    %** 

m 

spoki'n  bft'orc  1  had  tMni'fu|i«  to 
explain  ni\  oljeit  in  eimin^*  !••  r«* 
thi!»  «'Venin:;.  1  did  not  co'iii*  lo 
sp- ak  ot  til'-  p3*t,  a^  1  siioul  1  MVt* 
done  wtTt'  niv  treiinr*  n*'^  ^hat 
Ihev  wrr  h«:*iri'  \.  -.ir  n>a:r:aj  ■." 
Hi*  wa^  ri.c -.1-.!  |.\  a  i>«  :  itau 
Trom  his  u:/:iapp\  i'-ii^pauit-::   a*  ■:!« 
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turned  her  face  from  bim  and  hid 
it  against  the  back  of  her  chair. 
He  got  up  and  walked  quickly  about 
the  room  ;  he  was  deeply  pained, 
and  ready  to  reproach  himself 
bitterly  for  having  been  so  blind 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  feelings. 
*'  This  painful  interview  had  better 
end  quickly,"  he  said,  presently; 
^'  will  you  not  listen  to  roe  for  a 
few  moments  before  I  go  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  she  answered,  raising 
her  head  with  an  effort. 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time,"  he 
continued,  '^engaged  to  marry  a 
young  lady  who  was,  until  quite 
lately,  my  sister*s  governess,  and  her 
change  of  position  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  in  reality  Mabel 
Leigh,  the  daughter  of  your  late 
husband  by  his  first  marriage ;  you 
are  already  aware  that,  by  Sir 
Bichard's  will,  she  inherits  all  his 
property." 

Lady  Leigh  again  threw  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  and  laughed 
hysterically.  **  You  have  done  well 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Durham,"  she 
said,  with  as  much  irony  as  she 
could  manage  to  infuse  into  her 
trembling  voice ;  "  and  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  being  about  to  follow 
my  excellent  example  in  marrying  for 
money  !  I  have,  of  course,  no  alter- 
native but  to  submit,  but  I  utterlv 
refuse  to  believe  that  this  girl, 
whom  you  and  Mr.  G-oodall  have 
picked  up  out  of  the  streets,  is  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  my  husband  ; 
however,  if  it  suits  you  to  believe 
the  contrary,  I  am  powerless  to  dis- 
pute the  matter." 

**  I  am  sorry,"  Durham  answered, 
'^  tliat  you  think  I  am  capable  of 
the  baseness  of  not  only  putting 
forward  an  im poster,  but  of  making 
her  my  wife  in  order  to  benefit  by 
the  fraud,  but  if  this  low  opinion  of 
me  enables  you  to  forget  part  of 
what  passed  between  us  this  even- 
ing, I  am  satisfied." 

His  well-deserved  rebuke  struck 
home,  for  she  shivered,  and  a  deep 


blush  rose  to  her  face.  Then  he 
rose  to  go,  saying,  "  Tou  have  my 
best  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and 
this  meeting  is  probably  our'  last 
for  some  time  to  come." 

He  was  at  the  door  when  she 
stopped  him,  and  caught  his  arm. 
"  G-oing  without  a  kind  word,"  she 
gasped ;  "  will  you  not  say  even 
one — the  last  I  shall  ever  hear  from 
you; — say  that  you  do  jiot  alto- 
gether hate  and  despise  me  ?  " 

''I  have  no  right  to  do  either. 
Lady  Leigh,"  he  answered  gravely  : 
"  Good-bye."  He  forced  himself  to 
take  her  hand,  but  there  was  no 
warmth  in  the  action,  and  she 
turned  from  him  with  a  bitter  sigh. 
When  the  door  closed  upon  him 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  ground, 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  were  break- 
ing; she  could  not  hate  him  for 
loving  another  woman,  but  she 
hated  that  other  for  being  loved  by 
him. 

Six  months  later  Durham  and 
Mabel  Leigh  were  married,  to  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton,  who  was  sorelv  puzzled  by  her 
brother's  conduct  urom  the  time  the 
girl  he  had  wooed  and  won  as  a 
poor  governess  had  inherited  money 
and  position  ;  the  young  man  alto- 
gether ignoring  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  at  first  attracted  by  his 
brilliant  cleverness,  which  stood  out 
in  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  young  squires 
whom  she  met  now  and  then  at 
Mr.  Hamerton's  croquet  and  dinner 

Eart  (';«,  and  that  she  had  then 
e  ;uu  to  care  for  him,  and  to  feel 
gl  id  when  be  showed  a  preference 
for  her  society  ;  he  had  almost  per- 
suaded himself  that,  if  influencea  by 
some  feeling  of  honour,  she  would 
give  him  up  and  marry  some  one 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  a 
poor  hard-working  barrister. 

But  it  all  came  right  in  the  end, 
for  he  could  not  long  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  his  coldness  hurt 
Mabel  deeply,  that  her   love  was 
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both  trae  aod  deep,  and  that  she 
Talaed  her  wealth  for  hia  aake  only, 
and  not  for  the  aoeial  benefits  it 
would  bestow  apon  herself. 

**  There  is  something  not  all  right 
between  us,  Walter/*  she  had  said 
to  him  one  evening,  as  they  walked 
tofliether  in  Mr.  HMnerton*s  garden. 
"You  hare  nerer  seemed  to  care 
for  me  sinoe  you  knew  that  I  was 
Mabel  Leigh.** 

**  Because  Mabel  Leigh  is  a  rich 
woman,  and  Mary  Winn  was  as  poor 
I  as  am,**  he  answered,  struck  by 
the  pathetic  tremor  in  her  Toice; 
'*  ana  people  will  say  that  Durham 
has  done  well  for  himself.** 


''  Bnt  if  Mabd  Leigh  thinks  tit 
she  has  done  well  forlieraeU^  is  m 
that  enough  ?  *'  she  asked  shjly  ai 
softly.    **  Ah,  Walter,  Toa  seem 
hsTe    grown  hard   and   cynical 
late,  what  has  ehanged  joa? 
fear  yon  do  not  beliere  in  lore.** 

**  Will  you  teach  me,  then,  w 
you  brine  back  mj  fisith?'*  ] 
whispered,  and  from  that  hour  li 
wore  for  him  a  new  and  a  hright 
aspect,  and  the  day  came  ere  loi 
when  he  confessed  that  after  all  h 
had  not  been  rery  unkind  to  hi 
when  she  had  placed  in  hia  ban 
the  little  Bed  Box. 
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NOTES   ON   THE    TEMPLE,   LONDON. 


PART  I. 


TuBNnro  aside  from  crowded  Fleet 
Street,  we  come  upon  that  solemn 
and  suggestive  building,  the  Temple 
Church.  As  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  edifice,  ana  are 
attracted  by  that  "  round,  half 
fortress,  half  chapter -house -like 
structure,''  we  are  puzzled  till  we 
remember  how  the  dwellings  of 
those  who  founded  it  were  one  day 
the  scenes  of  religious  worship;  the 
next  of  attack  and  defence.  In 
recalling  the  dark  and  terrible  end 
of  the  haughty  Knights  Templars, 
let  us  not  forget  that  once  they 
were  free  from  that  pride  whica 
hastened  their  fall ;  for  in  the  be- 
ginning they  mingled  humility  with 
valour,  listening  gladly  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  that  lowly  monk  St. 
Bernard,  who, by  his  contemporaries, 
was  so  deeply  reverenced  as  to  be 
called  the  thirteenth  Apostle,  and 
to  whom  Luther  does  homage, 
speaking  of  him  as  "  a  man  so 
godly  and  so  chaste  that  he  is  to 
be  commended  and  preferred  before 
them  all,"  that  is,  before  all  the 
fathers. 

Bernard,  in  his  Liber  de  Laude 
Nova  MilitcD  Templi,  thus  con- 
trasts the  manners  of  the  secular 
soldiery  with  those  of  his  own  well- 
beloved  warrior  -  disciples :  *•  Ye 
cover  your  horses  with  silken  trap- 
pings, and  gay  cloths  float  over 
your  coats  of  mail :  ye  paint  your 
lances,  shields,  and  saddles;  ye 
adorn  your  bridles  and  spurs  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
Are  these  the  insignia  of  warriors 
or  of  women  ?  Ye  yourselves  bare 
often  experienced  that  three  things 


are  especially  necessary  to  a  knight : 
that  he  be  bold,  active  and  watch- 
ful, light  of  foot,  and  prompt  to 
strike.  But  ye,  on  the  contrary, 
have  your  hair  long,  after  the 
fashion  of  women  (to  the  disgrace 
of  the  beholder) ;  your  feet  are 
entangled  in  your  long  and  flow- 
ing robes,  and  your  hands  buried 
in  the  folds  of  your  wide  and 
spreading  sleeves.  But  they  (the 
Templars)  eschew  chess  and  dice, 
and  take  no  delight  in  hawking, 
soothsayers,  bufibons,  or  any  vain 
diversions,  and  mad  frolics  they 
hold  in  abomination  ;  they  cut  their 
hair  in  remembrance  of  that  saying 
of  the  Apostle,  '  It  is  a  shame  for 
a  man  to  have  long  hair.*  They 
are  never  gaily  dressed,  seldom 
washed,  but  choose  rather  to  appear 
with  uncombed  hair,  dim  with  dust, 
and  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun." 

The  Milites  Templi,  or  Knights 
Templars,  who  were,  in  these  first 
days  of  discipline  and  humility, 
called  **The  poor  of  the  Holy 
City,**  united  the  most  popular 
qualities  of  the  crusading  age, — 
religious  fervour  and  daring  valour ; 
these  they  exercised  in  the  most 
popular  of  all  enterprises — the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of 
the  Christian  pilgrims. 

"They  live,"  writes  Saint  Ber- 
nard, "tney  triumph  most  gloriously 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  still  more 
gloriously  do  they  die  for  Him,  the 
martyr's  death.'*  Thus  brave  and 
pure  were  the  Knights  Templars 
under  the  teachings  of  poverty; 
but  ere  long  riches  flowed  in  ^ 
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tbem  with  all  its  dftDgera,  and 
gradually  they  grew  haughty  be- 
yond control.  The  suppression  of 
the  Order,  it  has  been  said,  was 
inevitable  and  justifiable;  things 
were  changing,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  these  knights 
of  the  crusading  a^.  "The 
crusade  of  St.  Louis,**  writes 
Michelet,  "was  the  last  crusade. 
The  middle  age  had  produced  its 
ideal,  its  flower,  and  its  fruit ;  the 
time  had  come  for  it  to  perish.  In 
Philippe  le  Bel,  grandson  of  St. 
Louis,  modem  times  commence; 
the  middle  age  is  insulted  in  Boni- 
face VIII.;  the  crusades  burned 
at  the  stake  in  the  persons  of  the 
Templars.'* 

The  suppression  of  the  Order 
misht  indeed  have  been  inevitable 
and  justifiable ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  dire  revenge  and  the 
absence  of  pity  shown  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  these  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  when  we  re- 
member  also  their  history,  their 
many  noble  actions,  and  the  heroic 
martyrdom  of  the  few  victims  who 
retained  to  the  last  the  traditional 
courage  of  the  celebrated  Order, 
surely  the  tragedy  of  the  Knights 
Templars  must  for  ever  claim  our 
compassion,  more  especially  if  we 
can  resolve  without  prejudice  to 
listen  to  what  has  been  adduced  in 
their  defence  by  many  writers. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  consult 
the  works  of  a  considerable  number 
of  modem  historians  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  but  there 
are  also  original  authorities  extant. 
Besides  the  Oesfa  Dei  per  Francos 
and  other  volumes,  arranged  while 
the  Order  was  still  in  existence, 
there  are  manuscript  records  at 
hand.  From  all  these  modem 
writers  have  not  failed  to  make 
their  selections.  We  have  the 
work  of  M.  Dupuy,  published  in 
1654,  in  which  too  one-sided  a  view 
is  given  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Templars,  M.  Dupuy  speaking  of 


the    lofty  and  virtuous    deeds 
Philippe  le  Bel,  their  fatal  enen 
It  has  indeed  been  justly  remark 
of  this    writer,  that    he   must 
regarded     as     "an     advocate 
Philippe  le   Bel  rather  than  as 
historian  of  the  Templars.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  seventee 
century,  Giirtler  printed  a  histc 
of  the  Order,  composed  in  Lat 
In  1755,  there  appeared  at  Lisb 
a  Portuguese  work  on  the  subje 
and  nearly  ten  years  later  one 
Spanish  by  Campomanes,  both 
them  we  are  told  containing  val 
able  information.  The  indefatigal 
Germans  have  not  failed  to  ma 
their  researches,  which  have  i 
suited  in  works  by  Anton,  Wild 
and  others.  The  learned  Dai 
Bishop  Munter,  has  thrown  ma 
light  upon  this  interesting  chapt 
of  mediffival  history  by  havii 
printed  from  the  Vatican  MS 
the  Statute-book  of  the  Order,  s 
companying  it  by  valuable  not< 
Moreover,  strict  in(}uiries  have  be 
instituted  concerning  the  mw 
talked-of  secret  doctrines  and  syi 
bolical  ceremonies  which  prevail 
among  that  fraternity  of  darii 
enthusiasts;  and  Moldenhauer, 
1792,  published  the  whole  proce 
against  the  Knights  Templar 
Baynouard,  Barillet,  Hemant,  Vc 
Hamner,  De  Lacy,  Gruber,  ai 
others,  have  contributed  to  our  fui 
of  information ;  and  above  all,  v 
must  refer  our  readers  to  C.  ( 
Addison's  "  Knights  Tem  plars 
and  his  smaller  work,  "  The  Temp! 
Church." 

The  Order  of  Knights  Templai 
was  not  the  first  Christian  brothei 
hood  who  walked  the  holy  groun 
of  Palestine;  there  was  anothc 
of  previous  origin  which  eventual! 
vied  with  them  in  martial  achieve 
ments.  From  a  very  early  perioc 
those  of  the  Christian  faith  ha 
felt  themselves  drawn  bv  an  irre 
sistible  force  towards  one  commoi 
centre.    Devout  multitudes,  at  th 
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touch  of  enthusiasm,  had  been 
willing  to  brave  unknown  dangers, 
that  they  might  visit  that  ground 
which  they  regarded  as  hallowed 
beyond  all  other  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  heard  of  many  perils 
by  the  way;  but  what  cared  they 
for  any  of  these  thing?,  so  that 
they  might  visit  Nazareth,  behold 
Mount  Calvary,  stand  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  tfordan,  and  walk  out 
towards  Bethany  P 

The  pilgrims  often  encountered 
difficulties  beyond  their  power  of 
vanquishing,  and  if  even  they  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  their  sacred 
destination,  they  were  "  dore  let 
and  hindered  "  in  their  fervent  de- 
votions. Then  it  was  that  noble- 
hearted  champions  arose.  No 
longer  should  their  fellow-christians 
wander  about  the  Holy  Land  un- 
housed and  in  sorrow. 

It  was  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  that,  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  a  hospital  was  to  be 
seen,  composed  of  twelve  dwellings 
devoted  to  pilgrims  who  came  from 
afar.  To  these  dwellings  were  at- 
tached vineyards  and  cornfields; 
moreover,  an  excellent  library  estab- 
lished by  the  bounty  of  Charlemagne. 
At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
owing  to  the  preaching  of  Bernard 
of  Thuringia,  who  proclaimed  boldly 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand,  there  was  so  great  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pilgrims  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
hospital  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  new  building  was  not 
far  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  known  afterwards  as 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  di  Latina. 
Here  was  a  safe  and  peaceful  re- 
treat for  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
were  received  within  its  walls  by 
an  abbot  and  a  company  of  monks 
following  the  rule  of  Benedict.  If 
the  pilgrims  were  poor,  or  had  been 
plundered  by  the  roving  Bedouins, 
the  brotherhood  paid  for  them  the 


tax  exacted  by  the  unbelievers,  who 
at  that  time  possessed  the  land.  As 
guests  crowded  to  the  gates,  and 
the  charitable  monks  would  never  fail 
to  assure  them  there  was  yet  room, 
it  was  again  evident  that  an  addi- 
tional hospital  must  be  built;  where- 
upon one  quickly  arose,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, known  as  Eleemon  the 
Compassionate,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  inmates  —  the  Hospitallers  of 
history — came  by  their  name  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  The  frater- 
nity of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
took  the  three  vows  of  obedience, 
chastity  and  poverty,  wearing  a 
plain  black  mantle  signed  with  a 
white  cross  of  eight  points. 

In  the  year  1099,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  invested  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  Hospitallers  were  presided  over 
by  the  Abbot  Gerhard,  a  native  of 
Provence,  and  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  mildness  and  benevolence, 
perfectly  free  from  the  violence, 
vindictiveness,  and  intolerance  too 
common  in  that  warlike  age.  When 
the  Holy  City  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders,  Gerhard,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  love,  felt  equal  compassion 
for  all  the  sick  and  wounded ;  all 
were  welcomed  freely  to  the  hos- 
pital, kindness  and  tender  care 
Deing  bestowed  not  only  upon  the 
orthodox  Catholic,  but  the  schis- 
matic Greek  also,  and  even  the 
unbelieving  Moslem.  Gerhard 
and  his  monks  thus  won  univer- 
sal gratitude,  and  especially  re- 
joiced was  Godfrey,  the  Christian 
king,  when  he  heard  of  these 
deeds  of  mercy.  He,  greatly  ad- 
miring the  fervent  charity,  and  the 
unassuming  simplicity  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, bestowed  upon  them  rich 
gifts  of  land,  as  did  also  his  brother 
and  successor,  Baldwin  I.  These 
royal  examples  were  followed  by 
many  wealthy  potentates,  till  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  saw  itself  in 
possession  of  extensive  estates  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  moreover,  their 
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namben  increased;  for  many  gal- 
lant knights  of  gentle  birth,  who 
had  travelled  to  Palestine  to  wage 
war  with  the  Infidels,  cast  awa^ 
their  swords,  and  unbockled  their 
armour,  vanquished  by  reverent 
admiration,  as  they  watched  the 
beautiful  lives  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  into  whose  brotherhood 
they  humblv  craved  admittance. 
Thus  the  Hospitallers  became  in 
time  a  rich  and  goodly  company, 
and  were  emboldened  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Maria  di  Latina. 

After  the  death  of  the  holy  and 
humble  Gerhard,  Eaymond,  their 
second  abbot,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  knights  who 
have  relinquished  dreams  of  glory 
for  deeds  of  mercy,  drew  up  for  the 
Hospitallers  a  code  of  rules  similar 
in  many  particulars  to  those 
adopted  by  the  later  fraternity, 
the  Knights  Templars,  who  stood 
in  close  relation  to  them,  the  former 
receiving  into  a  safe  fortress  the 
wearv  pilgrims  guarded  on  their 
way  by  the  latter,  who  cleared  the 
road  beset  by  enemies,  and  pro- 
tected them  through  the  passes 
and  defiles  of  the  mountains.  The 
Hospitallers  had  been  in  existence 
a  considerable  time  before  the  first 
small  band  of  Templars  bound 
themselves  together  by  a  sacred 
vow.  It  was  in  1119,  that  is,  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Christian 
dominion  in  Svria,  that  nine,  or,  as 
some  say,  only  seven,  knights  of 
noble  birth  took  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion of  consecrating  their  lives  to 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Christian  pilgrims.  The 
greater  number  of  them  had  been 
companions  in  the  field  of  battle 
with  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  they 
were  encouraged  in  their  chivalrous 
project  by  Baldwin  II.,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Gt)dfrey*s  youngest  bro- 
ther, Baldwin  I.  The  palace  of 
the  king  stood  close  by  the  Temple 


of  the  Lord.  To  the  new  broth 
hood,  Baldwin  assimed  an  abode 
this  palace  of  sacred  neighbourho 
while  he  and  his  nobles  oontriboi 
to  their  support.  The  abbot  s 
canons  of  the  Temple  allowed  th 
to  keep  their  arms  and  weapons 
a  building  leading  from  the  ro^ 
palace  to  the  Temple  of  the  Loi 
thus  they  took  their  name  of  t 
soldiery  of  the  Temple,  or  t 
Templars. 

The  magnificent  structure 
Mount  Moriah,  erected  by  Cali 
Omer  for  a  mosque,  had  been  cc 
verted  into  a  Christian  church 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  under  t 
title  of  "  The  Temple  of  the  Lor^ 
and  an  abbot  and  canons  regul 
were  attached  to  this  buildin 
Within  the  same  enclosure,  ai 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Ijord,  w 
another  building,  commonlj  calli 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  hi 
orifi^nally  been  a  Christian  chore 
and  had  been  converted  into 
mosque  by  the  Turks.  On  the  ri 
covery  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusader 
it  became  the  property  of  the  kin| 
of  Jerusalem.  In  this  buildini 
supposed  to  be  on  the  ancient  aid 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Knight 
Templars  were  lodged  by  the  kinf 

Of  the  nine  knights,  Hugo  d 
Paganis  was  the  chief,  thus  hein 
the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  nobl 
Order.  Next  to  him  in  influence 
was  Geoffrey  de  St.  Omer.  The; 
were    all    of  ancient    family    ani 

fentle  breeding,  as  were  th 
Luights  Templars  who  came  afte 
them.  Somewhat  later  in  thei 
history,  we  find  it  recorded  tha 
"  none  were  to  be  admitted  to  th< 
Order  of  the  Knights  Templan 
that  were  of  defamed  life,  or  with 
out  being  gentlemen  of  birth.' 
For  a  time  the  Knights  Templan 
were  alone,  iu  combining  with  the 
turbulent  experiences  of  war,  the 
ascetic  discipline  of  the  monastery. 
Eventually,  the  Hospitallers  found 
it  necessary  to  follow  their  exam- 
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pie,  tbe  Holy  City  being  surrounded 
with  dangers.  Thus  many  a  gallant 
knight  who  had  striven  hard  to 
forget  his  war-horse,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  gladly  resumed  his 
ancient  occupation  and  entered 
upon  the  hallowed  warfare  at  the 
bidding  of  his  abbot ;  and  now,  the 
Hospitallers  and  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars fought  in  concert  against 
the  many  enemies  that  beset  the 
Holy  Laud.  Though  in  chivalry 
and  valorous  deeds,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  vied  gloriously  with 
the  Knights  Templars,  they  do  not 
occupy  the  same  space  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  their  noble  con- 
freres having  come  down  to  us  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
Christian  warriors  of  that  age. 

For  the  Urst  nine  years  the 
Templars  were  poor,  and  none  were 
added  to  their  small  company ;  in- 
deed, they  were  in  their  early  days 
entirely  eclipsed  by  tbe  Hospitallers. 
For  food  and  raiment  they  depended 
solely  on  the  alms  of  the  pious, 
Hugo  de  Paganis  and  Geoffrey  de 
St.  Omer,  as  we  read,  having  but 
'  one  horse  between  them  :  hence  the 
well-known  seal  of  the  Milites 
Templiy  in  which,  with  noble  pride, 
they  commemorated  their  poverty. 
But  Baldwin  watched  over  them, and 
seeing  that  none  were  being  added 
to  their  number,  and  that  they  were 
living  in  pitiable,  but  uncomplaining 
poverty,  despatched  two  of  the  self- 
denying  brotherhood  to  Europe,  as 
envoys  of  his  to  the  Pope,  charging 
them  to  acquaint  ''  His  Holiness  " 
with  the  condition  of  Palestine. 
Baldwin  II.  furnished  them  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  St.  Bernard, 
and  in  this  he  knew  he  was  doing 
them  good  service.  St.  Bernard, 
having  read  the  letter,  and  con- 
versed with  the  travellers  from  the 
Holy  Land,  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
tbe  chivalrous  and  devout  plans  of 
the  miliUry  monks. 

At  that  time   the  fathers  were 
flitting  in  council  at  Troyes,   and 


Bernard  received  a  special  sum- 
mons to  attend.  Meantime,  Hugo 
de  Paganis  and  five  more  of  the 
brethren  arrived  from  Palestine, 
and  appeared  before  the  venerable 
assemoly  at  Troyes,  to  whom  Hugo 
eloquently  dilated  on  the  maxims 
and  deeds  of  the  Milites  Templi, 
Pope  Honorius  then  ordered  the 
council  to  establish  this  brother- 
hood as  a  settled  Order,  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  more  solemn  consecration, 
and  to  appoint  a  distinguishing 
dress.  They  were  to  be  clothed 
with  a  woollen  surcoat  and  mantle 
of  pure  white,  to  which,  some  years 
later.  Pope  Eugenius  added  a  red 
cross,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom. 
At  the  same  time  with  their  habit, 
they  adopted  their  banner,  or  war 
standard,  called  Beauseani,  from 
an  old  word,  signifying,  according 
to  "  Ducange*s  Glossary,"  and 
other  authorities,  black  and  white, 
the  banner  being  half  black  and 
half  white,  with  a  red  cross  in  the 
centre — the  black  denoting  the 
ruin  they  wrought  on  the  Infidels, 
and  tbe  white  their  gentleness  to 
the  Christian  pilgiims,  and  the 
purity  of  life  they  sought  for  them- 
selves. On  the  field  of  battle  were 
to  be  seen,  waving  in  fraternal 
rivalry,  the  banner  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, or  Knights  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Beauseant  of  the  MilUes 
Templi.  The  war-cry  of  the  Knights 
Templars  was  '*  Kon  nobis  Domine, 
non  nobiSfSed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam*^ 
It  has  been  said  by  many,  that 
St  Bernard  drew  up  the  rules 
for  the  Order.  Neander  remarks, 
''Bernard  had  great  infiuence  in 
the  determination  of  the  form  which 
the  new  Order  was  to  receive  from 
the  council,  although  the  rule 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  firom 
this  council,  carries  with  it  indis- 
putable traces  of  a  later  origin." 
Bernard  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
Hugo  de  Paganis  to  endeavour  by 
his  eloquence  to  arouse  in  tbe 
knights  that  spirit  which  his  own 
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ezninplo  bad  failed  to  do.  lie  relied 
gn^atiy  on  the  etl'ect  of  the  appeal, 
and  it  was  in  coiigequence  ot*  this 
n*itoratcd  appeal,  that  Bernard 
wrote  Ills  Liber  Jr  Lauttt*  Xovw 
Milittr  Tvmpli. 

The  IViiipIars  were  divided  into 
three  distiuct  i-la:(se.«,  namely, 
the  militt'i,  or  euniniandcrH,  the 
armit/cri^  or  nien-at-arm;*,  and  the 
tlirntrs,  or  servant!*.  Thev  were 
all  alike  expresfrly  t'orhidden  to  wear 
any  Mipertluoiis  tnippin«;8  when 
onlered  out  to  battle,  either  on 
theuisclves  or  their  horsi's.  The 
Templar:*,  havin:;  been  frum  the 
outbit  Milely  di'\oted  to  arm:*, 
tlie  i-nthu^i:l^til'  intiTest  taken  in 
their  w'clfmv  bv  the  influential 
nu)Iik.^^t.  Ht•rna^l^  ainl  the  eireiini- 
stanee  that  a  Kiiii:  uf  .liTiisalnii 
war*  a  niembi  r  «>:  the  Oriii-r,  all 
eoni)>iiitd  tM  tlii-d  MU'li  a  lu>tre  livor 
tluni  that  tbi'V  ri>M*  ti»  the  nii»st 
brilliant  h(i:;ht  iif  nieilia'val  t:lury. 
Tin'  LrrrattT  prtij-'urtiun  of  the 
wr:tir:«  i  if  the  twiifth  ci  iitury  >pi'ak 
re.«]'ei't!ully  i>t'  tiie  warrior  nionki* 
— i\«ii  l!ti"M'  un:']  arms;  iTitie:*, 
till'  ir<iib:kii«'\r«.  ii.i-ntioiiin;;  willi 
hiti.i-i.r  tin-  .Ml!  :ts  Tivifli.  J'nrty 
vi-:ii>  :it't<  r  til*  ii'  i:.^t:'.u!i••ll.  wlii>n 
th«  y  l.ilii  tji-ir  tli>l  ili;!;  tiT  at 
«1iriir:i!*  III.  t::i  \  i.iimbm.l  ^.x  hiin- 

dn  li.  X'uv  J  i  ^-^  ->.i'n'«  I'l  tlji-  i)rdi'r 
ha\.:  .'  >priM«l  ::ir  :ii.>i  wnit*  ihriiui:h 
l!i;r'-;  r  :•!..:  .\f».a.  li.i  v  i  :id  in  i'\itv 
i.aii' :  a  j  ;iit:i  i...ir  i.'"^»'nn»r.  and 
a  ;:•  :«•:  !..•  i.:i-:.«'  )'i.  '..iiTL'.  iti- 
rli.i..  J  :i  *I«::nii-  i  i.uril..  Tiir^e 
►••\t:...  ^'i.M  I Imt.-*  viIi-  rriiit'd 
M:i-!tr?  I  !    !..!•    li'l:  |  .«  .  T I  r    <ii:ili,i 

.Ma^:l  r  o•^«l.•I.::  at  Ji  r>.«ait-iii,  ai* 
|iiiL'  ;••  ti.r  I  i,r>t.a'.*  i.:i'i  ;:ii\  !■  ot- 
II  I!  ::;  li  .it  r..  ,l.ti  .  .     I",  t'.f  "  >;ili»ii 

■ 

i  i.ri  :.Ai"  *'  V. r  n  ii  :  s.-  i-t"  \\\k  lliftl 
P  .:i!  ■  :i  ';  « l«f .  ■.  mj:  iiwn  I.it  .i  ninl 
il..  K-  ■:  II.-*  Ki.  ^'.:-  ■■  \  I.  1  l*Js. 
ll:>  -.::.!•  }  •  ar  i  .i  i-  :  •  .U'M.- 
raii  Ii..  1!  -u"  '  ■  t'l.'*  I»  ;■.■■  l-»  !'.«• 
Kii.j  t!    .NiTii..t:.d\ .   i!.-;   !  .«•    *«::.»; 

rtif.Vii.     \..\'..     W.tll      t:.K<  .1     II    l.oi^r. 

fli.'i  ::i\.   :.   ■.   ;  r-M-rt*  v\   L'oiii  anii 


in  bilver.  And  AfterwArd#,  he  lent 
him  into  £Di;lftnd,  and  there  he 
wad  received  by  all  good  men.  who 
all  gave  him  presenta,  and  in  Scot- 
laud  also,  ana  br  him  they  aent  to 
Jerusalem  much  wealth  withal  in 
gold  and  in  silver.  And  he  inrited 
folk  out  to  Jerusalem,  and  then* 
went  with  him,  and  alter  him.  more 
pe<^ple  than  ever  did  before  nuce 
that  the  first  expedition  was  in  the 
dav!*  iif  Pope  Urban." 

Hugh  (if  the  Temple,  during  his 
viitit  to  England,  plaeed  a  Knitsht 
Teuiplar  at  the  bead  of  the  Order. 
w  lio  was  called  **  Prior,  or  Master 
of  till*  Temple."  The  name  we  find 
Htanding  first  on  the  list  of  Masters 
in  England  is  **  Maj^ister  K.  de 
I'ointon.**  The  list  was  made  out.  it 
npprar!*,  by  command  of  the  Prior 
(if  .St.  John's,  at  Clerkeuwell.  aHer 
till-  Mippn'Hcion  of  the  tVder  of 
Kniizhttt  Tern  plan*,  that  the  Hiie- 
]>ita}|i'r.4  might  pray  for  the  souls  of 
thi  ir  nnifrrrrt, 

Ahmit  iie\en  vearii  at'ier  Hush 
had  li*tt  England,  that  i».  in  the 
bi'iziiiiiin*;  nt  Stephon'ii  reign,  we 
find  the  Kni:Ii!*h  branch  itf  the 
military  ni<>nk-  iM-ttlei  in  thf  "  Did 
Triiiph."  at  I.nndori.  whieii  eoinpa- 
rati\i-!v  ir.«)de!>t  cililii-e  wa»  -ituati^d 
on  till'  siMiih  ^ide  tif  lliilbom.  itfar 
the  prr^rnt  S.iuthaniptou  Huild- 
ini;<.  Slow  tells  ua  that  iu  nr  about 
1 1 1 •  •  \  i -a r  1  .Vj;i .  one  A ga »t  e r  Ku| m* r , 
wi.ii  wa**  eiiLiaged  in  buildin::  on  the 
.<*;<ot.  (l!*eii\ered  ruins  of  tin*  old 
rhurt':i-  wliioli  was  **  of  a  eiri'u.ar 
t'Tin.  :iiii!  )>iiill  of  stone,  broucbt 
tri>::i  i'.iii  i:i  .Ni»rniandy." 

Al'^iu.  It  !•  ht.itid  in  "  Meinttnais 
'f  IVi:tj  (•  H.ir."  tVo.,  by  T.  iV.  that 
111  ti.«*M.ir  I**Mi.  on  pikllin::  *it>«u 
>4iiiM'  i. >■.•>(•<«  1.1  that  \;-niit\.  |  art 
«•:  t'.i"  :i:;i-i«  lit  r'tajit.  r-ln»u-«.*  waji 
i:>r.i\-t  i  ••!■:  r  riMi:  ir  !'r:  I  "  The 
Ti  :.  :    ir«      i=  .  !'      r.'':!ii     « iiurehea 

4 

If-  '.!!.::  t  .:••  \t'  .1  wi.ii'ii  ibey 
:  .  :  I- jr  i.  .i:.- .  \i  ii  i  "■:  *!■• -i  oier 
t  ■  11  t\  >••!■  .;  .  .\:.  .^tti  resting 
{'»*'«-r  4<ii  tt.f  t  r:;;Mi  and  anti^uitr 
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of  round  churches  may  be  found  in 
Vol.  VI.  of  Archaoloaia,  pp.  163- 
178.  The  Old  Temple  was  aimple 
and  inexpensive,  because  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Order,  the  Eng- 
lish Templars,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  nations,  were  constantly 
journeying  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
not  choosing  to  make  London,  or 
any  other  spot,  a  place  of  fixed 
abode.  Afterwards,  when  the  riches 
of  the  Order  had  abundantly  in- 
creased, and  a  more  substantial 
home  was  desired,  the  Knights 
**  purchased  ground  extending  from 
Whitefriars  westward  to  Essex 
House  without  Temple  Bar,  and 
there  they  built  what  was  then 
called  *  The  New  Temple,'  the  first 
and  most  interesting  portion  of 
which  was  consecrated  in  1185,  by 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  on  the  same  day,  consecrated 
for  the  Hospitallers  the  Church  of 
St.  John*8,  Clerkenwell.'*  Heraclius 
had  journeyed  to  England  to  obtain 
succour  from  Henry  II.  against  the 
formidable  power  of  the  famous 
Sal  ad  in,  as  appears  from  the  old 
inscription  wnich  Addison,  in  his 
"Temple  Church,"  tells  us  "for- 
merly stood  over  the  small  door 
of  the  *  Round,*  leading  into  the 
cloisters."  This  inscription  was 
broken  and  destroyed  in  1695. 

Addison,  in  giving  us  the  follow- 
ing list  of  Masters  of  the  Temple  in 
England,  which  carries  us  down  to 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  (1312),  says:  *' Among  the 
Cotton  MS.  is  a  list  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Temple,  otherwise  the  Grand 
Priors,  or  Grand  Preceptors  of  Eng- 
land, compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
John  at  Clerkenwell,  to  the  intent 
that  the  brethren  of  that  fraternity 
might  remember  the  ancient  Masters 
of  the  Temple  in  their  prayers.  A 
few  names  have  been  omitted  which 
are  here  supplied : — 

Magister  R.  de  Pointon. 


Hocelinus  de  Fossa. 

Richard  de  Hastings,  a.d.  1160. 

Richard  Mallebeench. 

Geofirey,  son  of  Stephen,  IIBO. 

Thomas  Berard,  a.d.  1200. 

Amaric  de  St.  Maur,  1203. 

Alan  Marcel,  1224. 

Amberaldos,  1220. 

Robert  Mountforde,  1234. 

Robert  Sanford,  1241. 

Amadeus  de  Morestello,  1254. 

Himbert  Perant,  1270. 

Robert  Turvile,  1200. 

Guido  de  Foresta,  1202. 

James  de  Molay,  1203. 

Brian  le  Jay,  1205. 

WiUiam  de  la  More, "  the  Martyr." 

The  Order  had  now  reached  the 
height  of  its  glory.  By  the  libe- 
rality of  princes  the  fraternity  had 
become  dangerously  rich  and  power- 
ful, insomuch  that  even  to  those 
who  had  been  their  most  zealous 
protectors,  they  seemed  unbearable 
in  their  pride  and  overbearing  de* 
meanour.  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France, 
resolved  that  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple  should  be  crushed  and 
stamped  out  for  ever.  Havin?  re- 
solved, he  began  his  work,  and  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  accomplished 
his  desire.  The  Knights  Templars 
were  accused  of  treasons,  conspira- 
cies with  the  unfaithful,  and  many 
deadly  crimes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  those  who  wrote  in  their  defence, 
that  notwithstanding  the  pride 
which  hastened  its  destruction,  the 
Order  was  held  in  high  veneration 
up  to  the  period  of  its  dissolution. 
But  this  renders  it  less  likely  that 
unfounded  accusations  should  have 
prevailed  against  them.  Their  mys* 
terious  practices  and  secret  ceremo- 
nies brought  upon  them  suspicions 
which  proved  most  dangerous  of  all 
—  the  suspicion  of  sorcery  and 
treachery  to  the  Christian  faith. 
To  quote  from  Michelet's  History 
of  France : — "  The  forms  of  recep- 
tion into  the  Order  were  borrowed 
from  the  whimsical,  dramatic  rites, 
the  mysteries^  which  the  ancient 
Church  did  not  dread  to  connect 
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with  the  most  iacred  doctrines  and 
objects.  The  candidate  for  admis- 
sion was  presented  in  the  character 
of  a  sinnert  a  bad  Christian,  a  rene* 
gade.    In  imitation  of  St.  Peter  he 

made  the  denial The  Order 

undertook  to  restore  this  renegade 
— to  lift  him  to  a  height  as  great  as 
the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen. 
Thus,  in  the  Feast  of  Fools,  man 
offered  to  the  Church  which  was  to 
regenerate  him,  the  homage  even  of 
his  imbecility,  of  his  infamy.  These 
religious  comedies,  every  day  less 
understood,  became  more  and  more 
dangerous,  more  capable  of  scanda- 
lizing a  prosaic  age,  which  saw  only 
the  letter,  and  lost  the  meaning  of 

the  symbol What  arraved 

the  people  against  them — what  left 
them  not  a  single  defender  among 
so  many  noble  families  to  which 
they  were  related,  was  this  mon- 
strous accusation  of  denying  .... 
the  cross.  This  was  precisely  the 
accusation  which  was  admitted  by 
the  greatest  number  of  the  accused. 
The  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
turned  every  one  against  them: 
everybody  signed  himself  and  re- 
fused to  hear  another  word.  Thus 
the  Order  which  had  represented 
in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the 
symbolical  genius  of  the  middle 
age,  died  of  a  symbol  misunder* 
stood." 

After  the  formal  suppression  of 
the  Order  there  was  great  distress 
among  those  brethren  who  survived 
the  persecution:  they  had  been 
assigned  the  small  pittance  of  four- 
pence  a  day,  even  this  being  often 
left  unpaid.  The  King,  feeling  com- 
passion for  them,  wrote  to  the  Prior 
of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  ear- 
nestly requesting  him  to  assist  the 
Knights  in  their  sorrow.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  made  the 
same  request.  *'  This  inhumanity,'* 
he  says,  "awakens  our  compasBion 
and  penetrates  us  with  the  most 
lively  grief.  We  pray  and  conjure 
you  in  kindness  to  furnish  them  for 


the  love  of  Qod,  and  for  charitfy with 
the  means  of  subsisteDce.'* 

The  Archbiabop  of  York  caused 
many  of  them  to  be  supported  ia 
the  different  monasteries  of  his  dio- 
cese. Some  of  the  Templars  snomed 
secular  habits,  blended  in  aodelj, 
and  married,  thus  drawing  down 
upon  themselves  the  displessure  of 
the  Pope.  Many  took  retoge  among 
the  Hospitallers,  to  whom  eventually 
a  great  part  of  the  property  of  tli^ 
Templars  in  England  was  banded 
over.  The  Temple  Church,  London, 
and  its  surroundings,  fell  to  their 
lot,  and  it  was  for  the  Hospitallers 
now  to  appoint  the  euetosp  or  guar- 
dian of  the  Temple  Church,  still 
called  by  us  the  Master  of  the 
Temple.  They  decided,  after  some 
consultation  among  themselves,  to 
send  "  Brother  Litchfield  "  to  pie- 
side  at  the  Temple  Church.  Stow 
gives  the  following  list  of  Masters 
of  the  Temple,  copied,  as  he  asserts^ 
from  an  old  manuscript.  The  first 
three  must  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Hospitallers : — 

Hnf^h  de  Litchfield. 

William  Langham. 

William  Ermstead. 

Richard  Alvey,  B.D.,  1560. 

Dr.  Hooker. 

Dr.  Bayley. 

Thomas  Master,  B.D. 

Dr.  Paul  Mickelthwait. 

Dr.  John  Littleton,  1638. 

Mr.  Tombes,  1645. 

Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  1647. 

Dr.  Brownrick,  Bishop  of  Exeter* 

1658. 
Dr.  Ganden,  afterwards  Bishop  of 

Exeter,  1659. 
Dr.  Ball,  1660. 
Dr.  WiUiam  Sherlock,  Dean   of 

St.  Paul's,  1684. 
The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas 

Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

We  are  happily  able  to  complete 
the  above  list,  as  follows  : — 

175.*^  Dr.  Samuel  Nichols. 
1764.  Dr.  Gregory'  Sharpe. 
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1771.  Dr.  George  Watts. 

1772.  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincobi  and 
of  Durham. 

1787.  Dr.  William  Pearce. 

1798.  Dr.  Thomas  Rennell,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Winchester. 

1826.  The  Rev.  Christopher  Ben- 
son, afterwards  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester. 

1845.  Dr.  Thomas  Robinson,  after- 
wards Canon  of  Rochester. 

1869.  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 

In  old  records  we  catch  occnsioDal 
glimpses  of  the  greater  number  of 


the  first  ancient  groups  of  Masters 
of  the  Temple,  London,  namely — 
B.  de  Pointon  downwards,  till  we 
come  to  William  de  la  More.  Con- 
cerning the  three  whose  names  have 
reached  us  from  the  time  of  the 
Hospitallers'  rule,  until  the  sup- 
pression  of  religious  houses  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  are  not 
totally  in  the  dark,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  those  of  the  third  list,  in  which 
we  meet  with  some  names  well 
known  and  honoured  by  us  all. 


ART    AND  RELIGION. 


The  sparkling  waves  of  virgin  mountain-springs 
Wash  a  fair  convent,  looking  on  the  sea. 

And  there  the  lovely  nun,  Religion,  sings. 
Her  features  glow  with  saintly  agony. 

The  poet's  pen  reveals  her  awe-struck  eyes  ; 

The  minstrel  hears  her  harp,  and  twangs  his  own  ; 
The  painter  on  his  palette  plants  the  dyes ; 

The  sculptor  sets  his  chisel  to  the  stone. 

Sweet  are  such  transports  in  this  world  of  pain. 
Religion's  haloed  brow  illumes  our  night. 

Shines  through  a  veil  of  snow,  and  free  from  stain. 
Wakes  floral  bursts  of  wondering  delight. 

Thus  still  may  Painting,  Sculpture,  in  their  turn. 

Poetry,  Music,  reverence  the  nun  ; 

Still  may  the  faithful  arts  revolving  burn, 

A  ring  of  satellites  around  a  sun. 

RoBsaT  Batson. 
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EL   MATAEIFE. 

a  tale  of  the  cablist  wab  and  of  the  basque  couhtbt. 
From  the  French  of  S.  Jacquemort. 
IN   TWO   PARTS.— Pabt  I. 
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Dtjbiko  a  visit  I  made  to  Biarritz, 
in  July,  1869,  I  met  one  morning 
on  the  promenade  there  Edward 
D— ,  a  sportsman  well  known  at 
Pau,  where  he  had  some  racehorses 
in  training.  He  was  an  energetic, 
talented  fellow,  and  a  pleasant, 
good-hearted  companion.  We  had 
been  in  quarters  together  in  the 
4th  Hussars,  two  or  three  years 
prcTiouslj,  and  had  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms,  but  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  that  time. 

Our  meeting  at  Biarritz  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  both.  **  My 
dear  fellow,"  said  I,  **  your  arrival 
is  most  opportune.  I  am  here  in 
solitude,  without  even  a  single  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  am  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  iohu  -  hohu  of  the 
ocean.*' 

"That  you  can  easily  remedy,'* 
said  Edward.  "  I  have  not  found 
the  people  I  came  here  to  meet. 
Come  along  with  me  to  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  I  am  going  to  stay  there  for 
a  few  days.  The  beach  is  magni- 
ficent, and  vou  will  find  the  place 
quiet,  and  uiU  of  those  picturesque 
bits  of' scenery  you  used  to  de- 
light in.'* 

'No  sooner  said  than  done.  At 
midday  we  took  the  Spanish  train, 
which*  deposited  us  half  an  hour 
afterwards  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  In 
the  afternoon  we  hired  a  very  com- 
fortable little  villa  on  the  beach, 
with  an  old  Basque  woman  for  a 
servant,  and  Edward  wrote  to  his 


groom  to  send  on  a  phaeton  and 
pair  of  horses. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprLsed 
find  my  friend  quitting  tne  gaiei 
of  Biarritz  for  a  small  village  whe 
there  was  nothing  of  interest,  ai 
but  few  visitors.  I  soon,  howeve 
got  an  explanation  of  his  mjatei 
ous  retreat.  Next  day,  as  ^ 
walked  home  together  along  tl 
pier  after  our  bath,  Edward  to 
me  the  reason  of  his  movements. 

"  As  you  have  come  here  on  n 
invitation,"  he  said,  *'  and  witboi 
asking  what  it  is  that  brings  me  1 
a  place  like  this,  I  shall  have  x 
secrets  with  you.  By  joining  n 
you  are  unwittingly  doing  me 
great  service.  Now,  examine  n 
thoroughly  from  top  to  toe,  and  t€ 
me  if  you  think  I  look  like  a  coi 
spirator.'* 

I  stopped,  wondering  what  1 
meant. 

"  It  is  no  jest,"  Edward  coi 
tinned.  "A  scheme  is  on; foot  1 
smuggle  a  quantity  of  arms  aero 
the  frontier  for  the  use  of  tl 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  and  I  hai 
come  here  to  give  what  assistance 
can.  You  know  my  political  view 
As  a  native  of  the  Spanish  frontie 
and  a  Basque  on  the  mother's  sid 
I  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an; 
thing  but  a  determined  Carlia 
There  is  a  good  chance  just  now  f< 
Don  Carlos,  because  there  is  i 
one  in  power  on  the  other  side  ' 
the  Pyrenees.     On  this  aide  it 
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different.  The  Emperor  will  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  legitimate 
King,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
collect  arms  and  money  here  and 
get  them  across  the  frontier  into 
Bpain.  Your  appearance  was  a 
piece  of  good  luck  to  me,  for  you 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  lightning- 
conductor  if  the  suspicions  of  the 
officials  are  aroused.  My  invitation 
to  you  to  come  here  was  therefore, 
I  confess,  somewhat  of  an  inte- 
rested one.  We  can  walk  about 
together,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
taken  for  bathers,  or  artists,  or 
misanthropes.  If  the  police  should 
honour  me  with  a  visit,  they  will 
find  nothing  in  our  house  but  your 
books ;  but  I  hope  that  your  pre- 
sence will  prevent  any  such  visit 
being  made.** 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
role  my  friend  had  chalked  out  for 
me.  His  projects  seemed  entirely 
chimerical,  but  I  knew  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  too  well  to  attempt 
to  dissuade  him  from  going  on 
with  them.  The  only  reward  I 
stipulated  for  as  a  return  for  my 
services,  for  services  they  were,  was 
that  he  should  give  me  such  in- 
formation as  he  could  about  the 
modes  in  which  the  contraband 
articles  were  smuggled  across  the 
frontier. 

"  Nothing  is  easier,"  he  said. 
**The  whole  country  is  peopled 
with  contrabandists,  who  are  on  our 
side.  You .  see  those  mountains 
which  overhang  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
La  Rhune,  and  Soubice.  The 
frontier  line  runs  along  their  sum- 
mits, and  the  slopes  on  each  side, 
both  French  and  Spanish,  are  in- 
habited by  Basques,  all  one  in  race, 
and  all  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Infante,  which  is  to  them  a  national 
cause.  I  will  bring  you  into  con- 
tact with  some  of  these  moun- 
taineers, and  vou  will  find  that 
they  are  the  boldest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  wary  partisans 
that  ever  drew  breath.*' 


I  did  not  push  my  inquiries 
farther,  and  in  response  to  the 
confidence  which  Edward  had 
shown  me,  I  allowed  him  to 
carry  on  his  affairs  without  ap- 
pearing to  pay  any  attention  to 
them. 

One  evening  we  were  seated  in 
front  of  the  arches  of  the  Cafe 
Suisse,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
ancient  Chateau  de  Lohobiague, 
now  called  La  Maison  de  Louis 
XIV,,  in  memory  of  the  wedding 
of  the  grand  rot.  Sometimes  we 
watched  the'  last  purple  tint  of 
sunset  on  the  peaks  of  La  Haya ; 
sometimes  we  looked  at  the  people 
promenading  on  the  frontier  road. 
We  were  talking  of  the  politics  of 

the  day  with  Dr.  B ,  a  medical 

gentleman  belonging  to  the  town, 
and   a   great   friend   of   Edward's. 

B ,  who  was  a  man  of  ability, 

and  an  agreeable  fellow,  openly 
professed  Kepublican  opinions,  and 
whenever  he  commenced  to  discuss 
politics  witli  Edward,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  fan  the  flame.  This 
evening  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  future  of  the  Spanish 
Eepublic,  a  favourite  topic  with  the 
Doctor,  who  launched  out  into  a 
perfect  philippic  against  the  ancien 
regime,  the  monks,  and  the  inqaisi- 
tion.  His  eloquence  was  inter- 
rupted just  at  its  height  by  re- 
peated cries  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  to  Ascain,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  The 
children  on  the  street  ran  towards 
the  place  where  the  cries  came 
from,  and  some  persons  who  occu- 
pied a  table  adjoining  ours  rose  to 
see  what  was  going  on..  We  soon 
found  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  specta- 
toi's,  three  gendarmes,  carbine  in 
hand,  were  bringing  into  the  town 
a  prisoner,  who  appeared  to  excite 
the  liveliest  sympathy  from  all  who 
saw  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  *'  cried  the 
Doctor.     *'  It  is  our  friend  Manuel. 
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How  have  they  managed  to  get  hold 
of  hitn." 

Htlvinrd  winked  very  slightly,  but 
said  nothing. 

\\v  I'Dse,  and  the  Dttctor  stepped 
tiiit  to  mcfl  tljf  prisontT,  who  was 
liv  tills  time  c1o>e  at  hand,  lie 
was  a  tali,  iiardy -i>>i»liing  man. 
wearing  wliat  sotnied  tn  he  a 
Spaiiisli  dri'ss— a  red  jacket  and 
^inllo.  Idack  Vflvot  i)reeclior».  and  a 
nmntitMif  tiic  same  niatiTial  tiimwn 
iic(;Ii gently  across  his  hit  shoulder. 
A  brown  hat.  ^liitc  stock  in g;*.  and 
leailitr  spadri'lles  coiiiplcted  his 
pictiin-sqni*  garb.  The  gendarmes 
had  it' ft  I  lis  haniU  at  liberty,  and 
hr  niari'iietl  along  with  lit'ad  <Tect, 
)ii>  miiiihi  *  on  lii<«  sli(»uidiT,  negli- 
giiit  aliki'.  t4>  all  appcaiancc.  of  liis 
captor*^  and  of  th«*cniwd.  who  were 
vo.  ift-rnu**  in  their  t'vpre.sftions  of 
vvnipathy.  Thi*  l>o.  tor  «alki-d 
Mraiglit  lip  to  him.  and  was  abuut 
to  sliako  liaiids  witli  liim  wlit'ii  tliti 
gcndarmeH  intcrfn  cd. 

••  What    rcaMin    liave     voii     for 

arresting  this  iiiun  ?  "  .said  It , 

impatiently.  "  \V  hut  ban  he  doner  " 

'*  \W  ba\c  nothing  to  do  with 
that/'  replied  the  gendarme  in  com- 
mand. "  Wo  are  acting  on  tlio 
imitriictiomi  of  tlie  CommiiMin*. 
You  ran  inquire  of  him." 

*•  Au  revoir!njy  poor  Manuel/* 
saiti  the  Doctor. 

The  pris(»ner  n-plied  in  a  few 
W(>rdA  which  1  could  not  under- 
Btunii.  and  proceeded  on  hi«  «ay. 
Ah  hi*  Old  vo  lie  |>a«ied  clow  tu 
Fliiward.  but  itithout  looking  at 
him. 

**  Who  is  thiff  person?"  I  in- 
qu  rt'.l  of  the  Doi'tor,  who  »evmed 
t(i  bf  a  good  deal  put  about. 

"  ill'  \*  one  of  the  bt*at  an  i  mmt 
i  o:ii  ">*  ffl!o«8  ill  the  vkholi*  dia- 
trut."  uid  the  Doctor.  *'  Ft  r  ini 
\vai:tivA  niund  be  hsH  not  a  Bin^le 
iliiiitv.   and    Ithat    thr    d  1   ttir 


CommiMaire  meana  bjr  arreslini; 
him  I  cannot  imagine,  ^k)mtf  caar 
of  smuggling,  no  doubt.  A  |frvitr 
reason  lor  sending  m  parevl  vf 
gendarmes  in  pursuit  of  the  first 
vublticari  in  Labourd!  Excuse  nie, 
gentlemen,  1  will  go  at  once  to 
tiie  Commissaire,  who,  thank  God, 
is  under  considerable  obligations 
to  me.  1  will  speak  to  bim  en 
Mauuels  behalf,  and  «bether  he 
hkfs  or  no,  he  sball  listen  to  ne. 
1  sball  join  \ou  again  presentlj." 

*M  wish  yuu  i*uccess,  uiy  dcmr 
B— ^,'*  i»aid  Kdaard.  shaking 
liands  with  the  Doctor,  who  went 
od'  towards  the  town. 

*'  Do  you  know  this  strange- 
louking  prisi'Uerr"  I  asked  Edward 
in  an  undertone,  as  1  resumed  mT 
seat  besiiie  biui. 

*'  1  do.*'  he  an^iwered  in  the  rame 
tone.  *'  He  lives  at  Ascani.  a 
village  not  far  off,  down  there  at 
the  toot  of  l.ia  Kbune.  His  name 
is  Manuel  borrondo.  If  you  had 
^rown  up  in  this  neighbourhood  aa 
1  have  done,  you  would  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  huudredn  of  tinuea. 
^>orroudo  is  an  old  Carlist  officer^ 
tiue  of  the  most  dreaded  during  the 
late  seven  years'  war.  He  hat 
been  surnamed  *  Thr  Buicker  ^ 
thr  Christ tHuM,^  and  be  baa  shot 
them,  and  otherwise  disputed  of 
tbem,  by  the  hundred.*' 

**  Is  that  bia  cUim  to  the  friend- 
ship of  our  Uepubhcau  friend  Che 
DiKTturr     H  called  him  a  few 

minutes  ago  a  nititi 


"( UditcKiri,  likely.  It  is  the  Bosque 
word  tor  a  poet,  a  singer,  or,  if  you 
like  the  word  better,  a  village  trou- 
badour. Manuel  is,  lu  fact,  the  chief 
povt  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  un 
that  account  he  ia  c&cevdiugly  pop* 

ular.     H biniMrlf  la  a  cuitivatur 

of  the  national  iniustrelsj.  They 
uy  the  two  met  lost  month  at  the 
t«-i»ti\ul  at  Ssrt*.  anii  that    Manurl 


.V  mt-ULar  •l«'k,  ^b  .1  «t*.L  irus,  ike  iiitc|aralili  •*«ni|>«i.iuii  i<(  it*   ;•»••, ut  \\ 
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obtained  the  prize,  but  the  good 
Doctor  bears  him  no  malice  on  that 
account.'* 

"All  verj  well;  but  that  does 
not  explain  why  an  ardent  Bepub- 
lican  should  show  so  much  sym- 
pathy for  a  ferocious  Carlist,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  he  is  with- 
out doubt  about  to  resume  his  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  altar  aud  the 
throne." 

"  Are  they  not  both  Basques  ? 
Is  that  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
the  Doctor  for  coming  to  his 
assistance?** 

D said   no   more,  and  for 

some  time  we  continued  to  smoke 
in  silence.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  ask  any  further  questions. 

All  at  once  I  saw  the  Doctor 
turning  the  corner  of  the  Chateau 
Lohobiague,  accompanied  by  his 
protege. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  so?"  cried 

B ,   with   an  air  of    triumph. 

*^  The^  Commissaire  could  not  refuse 
me  this  favour,  especially  as  it 
turned  out  that  no  specific  charge 
was  made  against  Manuel.  When 
I  asked  the  reason  for  Sorrondo's 
arrest,  the  Commissaire  said  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  contrabandist, 
and  of  being  concerned  in  a  Garlist 
conspiracy.  I  asked  if  there  were 
any  proofs  of  this.  He  told  me 
there  were  not,  that  Sorrondo  was 
far  too  wary  to  allow  himself  to  be 
caught  in  that  way.  *  Then,'  said  I, 
*the  arrest  is  simply  an  arbitrary 
measure.  Hand  oyer  your  prisoner 
to  me.  I  will  become  responsible 
for  him.'" 

Sorrondo  had  by  this  time  shaken 
hands  with  Edward.  Baising  his 
hat  with  grave  dignity  to  salute  me, 
he  sat  down  beside  me.  The 
Doctor  ordered  some  coffee  for  him, 
and  proceeded  with  his  story. 

"  At  last  the  Commissaire  yielded 
to   my  pressure,  and  I    obtained 


liberty  for  Manuel.  These  func- 
tionaries think  they  can  always 
launch  an  unanswerable  charge 
against  a  Basque  when  they  accuse 
him  of  being  a  contrabandist.  It 
never  enters  their  heads  that  the 
best  men  of  Labourd  and  La  Soule 
have  a  natural  right  to  be  contra- 
bandists. What  18  the  frontier  but 
a  barrier  that  unrighteously,  and 
contrary  to  their  will,  divides  the 
people  of  Escualdunac?  What 
right  has  any  one  to  force  that 
people  to  respect  a  conventional 
boundary  traced  in  the  middle  of 
their  mountains  ?  " 

During  this  conversation  I 
watched  my  neighbour  with  ex- 
treme curiosity,  expecting  to  dis- 
cover in  him  some  traces  of  the 
ferocity  for  which  he  was  so  cele- 
brated; but  my  anticipations  on 
this  point  were  far  from  being 
realized.  His  beautiful  and  sympa- 
thetic face  struck  me  from  the  very 
first  look  I  had  of  it.  In  spite  of 
his  wrinkles,  and  of  some  silvery 
streaks  in  his  black  hair,  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age.  His  large  sunburnt  fore- 
head, his  massive  features,  his  deep 
blue  eyes,  piercing  in  their  regard, 
and  yet  full  of  openness,  his  whole 
physiognomy  breathed  intelligence 
and  resolution.  Under  the  garb  of 
a  peasant  ho  had  all  the  dignity  of 
a  prince* 

When  the  Doctor  had  ended  his 
tirade,  the  Contrabandist  said  with 

a    smile,    "  My    dear    B ,  you 

speak  poetically,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  good  reason.  No  one 
among  our  mountains  blushes  to 
play  the  part  of  Gtinis.^'  You  may 
rest  assured,  however,  that  I  will 
do  nothing  to  incur  the  risk  of 
having  you  sent  to  prison  in  my 
place.  Now  that  you  have  become 
responsible  for  me,  the  Cominissnire 
might  be  tempted  to  revenge  him- 


*  A  noted  Contrabandiit. 
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self  at  vuur  cxpcnso.  In  tho  nivan- 
time  I  am  vuur  dibtor,  and  I  do 
luit  M  I'  how  1  bliall  be  able  eudily 
to  rrj-ay  yuu.'* 

••  All'ri'-ljt,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  I 
\\\\\  tell  you  lii»\v  you  thall  repay 
me.  Si  line  lime  :j|;o  you  wnite  two 
])i»ems,  uliich  1  do  nut  know.'* 

"  All !  Doctor,"  replied  the  Con- 
trab;indi.<tt,  hniilini:,  and  twi!«ting 
up  a  ii:::irette  between  hid  lingers^, 
"tliid  time,  as  the  eayinf;  in,  the 
pigeon  is  caught  in  the  net.  Well  ! 
con.e  and  dine  with  me  at  Aguerria 
on  :Suiiday  m  xt,  and  we  ^)>all  t«ing 
to  oi.e  am  it  her  at  our  ea^*.  You 
will  be  of  the  party,  I  iiope.** added 
the  nld  C'arliskt,  addreB>.*>ing  D . 

**  With  i)leasure,*'  tiaid  D— — , 
**ai.d  }uu  will  allow  me  to  bring 
yxixU  me  a  Iriend  wiio  wuuld  like  to 
ha\e  ><>i:ie  himrt  witli  V(  u  at  the 
Miltiiri-s  ell  L:i  Kl.unc." 

.S  rmniiii  iuf!;Lii  at  nu*  with  a 
cuno'.i:*  tiianci'. 

'•  M«  n*iriir.'*   i  s:iid,  "my   tricnd 

D >  ji-it:ui:  at  my  cxpru^e.     1 

III  \iT  :::  :iL:iiit-d  tiiat  vuhure.t  were 
«'hjcits  I  r  ."port  in  the  ^an^e  fi use 
a?  i  .irli:.:;;r:». ' 

*  It  i-  iju.Ie  true  that  they  are, 
lidwi  Mr,''rf|  isrd  tiie  C\iiitr.ibandi.«»l 
Mii:!v.  "  ll  :«  :ii'.\a\s  d.lVicult  to 
br::.j  d  wn  an  la^'ie.  but  .ohi oting 
\  u!:..it  .<«  is  ci.i.i;'.'*   i  .av.      Vi>u  will 

m 

tii.ii  'i\  :••  hi-  Ml,  it  \iju  w:ii  do  me 
t:;i"  ..  :.i  lif  li»  acci  Mipaiiy  tin  ?e 
;:i  i.l.i  :;.' ::,  and  t  :kcu?e  ti.e  !.•  Hpi- 
tu..r.  •  :  a  i:  •  uijtaiiinT.  1  can  wr.li 
t!u:.i  :i;  ;  i.  \o  m*. -rit'  the  Na\arP  .*e 
[  I'  \rr':\  '  A  i.irje  i.rart,  ai.il  a  ^n:all 
j.«  ;.-t .'  (i.  II. i  I  vciiinj,  i^riillcnun, 
:t  .-  :.:^iii:a!i.  and  1  mi.^t  :;u  at.d 
III.-  ..  m\  :  i»"r  Di'!ijii:i:j  Lv  re- 
\..i:  ::  -j:  i.'-u.v  .n  j  er>"n.  " 

W  I-  kept  ta.kii.:;  1\t  :;.>>rt*  tr:an 
a:.  .r  :d  •  ut  .Ma!.;.t-!  Surn'ruio, 
}j  «  '-.t:.  'il•^  iMTity,  and  Ki<«  a<!viii- 
ti.:  |1:«  I  a-t  !i>ti  ry  wa8bul;i:i- 

{  riifxt^^  Ai.iiwn  lu  Kdwa  li.i^r  t-Vi  n 
t.«  :...•  i».  ct-T.  !i  r  iiob<>d\  liftd  i\i'r 
l'  I' I.  :il  .e  tii  t  l-iaiu  l'ri'::i  ti.i-  {'••:i. 
t r a L  .iL u I ? :  I". 1. 1  a  iMii I  letc    ecu uisl 


of  his  life.  Why  had  be,  a  French 
vubject,  become  a  Carlitt  parti  fan  r 
No  ono  could  teli ;  and  vet  the 
l)itit(Ty  of  hit  exploitis  an<f  of  bia 
cruelties,  had  become  a  sort  vi 
popular  legend  in  the  couutry. 
Many  people  wondered  that  a  man 
of  i«o  quiet  manners  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  the  atrocities  ascribed  t«i 
him.  Hut  no  one  reproached  him, 
and  this  was  all  mv  friends  could 
say  about  the  matter. 

Sunday  arrived,  and  as  mav  be 
iinn^ined,  1  waited  impatiently  for 
the  liour  of  departure  for  AsoaLi. 
Pearly  in  the  morning  Edward 
ruiihed  into  my  bi*droum  in  the 
highest  of  fipirits.  **  There  is  gi«od 
newd.**  he  said  *'  1  have  bad  a  nies- 
sai;c  during  the  night,  and  the 
Carliiits  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days 
to  commence  the  campaign.  I  har» 
oi.ly  to  a((c«Ttain  whether  Manuel 
has  fiuoceeded  in  passing  au  im- 
piMtant  consignment  i>f  arm;*  and 
munitions  of  war  throussli  X*\  tbe 
othiT  side  of  the  frontier." 

\Vc  wrni  ovtT  l«»  the  Doctor^,  to 
arr.ini:!*  with  him  about  our  tiaie 
fur  scttin:;  out  to  Ascani.  bu:  f^uud 
him  in  bid  humour.  He  t  Id  us 
lie  wascbl]i;cd  to  »tav  in  ti«w!k  that 
day  to  attend  a  patient,  an!  was 
much  annoved  at  not  beii:^  able  to 
j"in  our  party. 

*•  Ni'XtT  mind,**  raid  IMward  to 
mc  when  we  were  again  a.oi:^*  to- 

i;«tl:er.     "  H is  a  jillv  fcilow. 

liiit  hilt  Ciiiijj>any  would  {H'r::aps 
l.a\e  bern  Somewhat  of  a  restraint 
I  :i  U4  ti-dav.  If  I  am  iwX  i'mt 
wpiic  we  shall  set*  souiethiug 
uitcrcMing  without  him." 

A^ini!  tlin-e  o'ch»ek  in  the  after- 
i:«  on.  iii.-tiad  of  driving  to  A«i*aii:. 
ui-  l.irt-d  a  boat  and  a  e«niple  nf 
b«<at:iirn  t*»  take  i;8  there  by  water. 
N<  ti.iii;^  ea!i  hi*  more  «:clighitul 
tiian  It  •-  journty  up  the  rvcr  which 
\\  '\\^  inl>  tiie  (dd  harbour  t<f  ^i. 
Ji  .::  i'.>-  I.u/,  bi  twe*-!!  ti.at  Tkwii 
.i:.  1  (  .[-  iTv.  Ax  Iii'l  t:>;e  lb« 
^.Vil.c    bvcouits    a    large     brxjiad 
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stream,  whose  waters  wash  the  base 
of  woody  aad  pastoral  hills.  One 
could  almost  imagine  that  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Lower  Brittany  had 
been  transported  and  placed  under 
the  brilliant  southern  sky  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Up  this 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  we 
elided,  impelled  by  two  sturdy 
boatmen,  who  amused  us  on  the 
way  with  stories  of  their  adventur- 
ous cruises  in  the  New  "World. 
Edward  had  taken  good  care  to  put 
on  board  the  boat  every  requisite 
for  a  mountain  excursion.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
extreme  point  reached  by  the  tide 
in  the  Nivelle.  Pretty  Basque 
residences  were  dotted  over  the 
valley  and  the  hill-sides.  It  was 
Ascani,  and  we  went  straight  on  to 
the  chief  square  of  the  village. 

Vespers  had  just  been  concluded, 
and  the  people  were  coming  out  of 
the  church.  In  a  twinkling,  the 
young  men  gathered  together  in 
groups,  threw  off  their  upper  gar- 
ments, and  began  to  play — some  at 
tennis,  others  at  skittles.  In  an- 
other direction,  bands  of  young 
girl8,  of  quiet  and  modest  demean- 
our, walked  up  and  down  the  road, 
talking  with  one  another.  We 
stopped  to  look  at  the  tennis  or 
pelota  players,  that  game  being  a 
favourite  amusement  with  the 
Basques.  In  front  of  a  hish, 
plastered  and  ochred  wall,  twelve 
or  fifteen  active  young  fellows  vied 
with  one  another  in  striking  back 
the  rebounding  ball ;  and  the  vicar 
of  the  parish,  in  spite  of  his  cas- 
sock, was  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
sides.  Manuel  Sorrondo,  in  his 
Navarrese  costume,  was  a  spectator 
of  the  game,  and  from  time  to 
time  gave  advice  to  the  players. 
As  soon  as  he  observed  us,  he  came 
forward. 

**  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  us,  ''a  Basque 
would  forget  everything  for  a  game 
of  tennis.    I  ought  to  have  been  at 


home,  waiting  your  arrival,  but  I 
shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  my- 
self escorting  you  to  Aguerria.** 

We  followed  him  along  a  foot- 
path leading  upwards  through  mea- 
dows and  lands  covered  with  furze. 
Behind  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
lay  the  Nivelle  and  the  roa(}  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz.  Passing  through  a 
small  wood  of  old  oaks,  we  came 
upon  a  house,  white  and  trim, 
built  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  A  wooden  gallery, 
painted  of  a  rich  red  colour,  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  first  story, 
and  the  green  shoots  of  a  vine 
twined  round  it.  The  projecting 
part  of  this  gallery  was  supported 
by  pillars,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
portico  over  the  rez-de-chausee. 
Against  one  of  these  pillars,  a 
handsome  fair-haired  boy,  wearing 
a  red  girdle,  leaned  with  the  utmost 
.  nonchalance, 

"Bon  soir,  Domingo,"  said  Ed- 
ward, addressing  the  boy,  who 
.lifted  his  blue  hat  to  salute  us,  and 
said  something  in  Basque. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  our  host, 
**  will  you  come  and  see  my  garden 
while  supper  is  getting  ready  ?  It 
is  kept  in  order  by  my  nephew 
Domingo." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Edward ;  "  let 
us  go  and  admire  your  bipherra,** 
He  added  to  me  in  a  whisper, 
*'  Always  compliment  a  Basque  on 
his  garden." 

We  entered  a  small  enclosure 
adjoining  the  house,  surrounded 
with  quickset  hedges.  The  bh- 
pherra,  enormous  pimento-trees, 
spread  themselves  out  among  great 
bright  hollyhocks  laden  with  plun- 
dering bees,  and  pomegranates 
covered  with  half-purpled  fruit. 
Edward  pointed  out  laurels  planted 
here  and  there  to  drive  away  light- 
ning, a  power  ascnbed  to  this 
tree  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
country,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  the  fine  straight  medlar-stems 
in  the  hedge-row,  already  tattooed 
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with  the  symmetrical  cuts  with 
which  the  Ba^ique  loves  to  adorn 
lii^  makila.  I  paid  repeated  com- 
pliments to  our  host  and  bis 
nephew  on  their  pioturei«que  par- 
den  ;  but  I  admired  much  more 
heartily  the  exquisite  view  which 
diiiplayed  itself  to  us.  In  front 
was  the  hill-side,  the  road  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  old  towers  of 
the  town.  On  our  left.  La  Khune 
reared  her  enormous  bulk,  erect 
and  held  as  a  quet*n  anionp  the 
neiphbourinfi;  hills.  As  we  looked, 
some  mists  lyini;  along  the  moun- 
tain-!*ide  gradually  rose  up  and 
formed  theniM'lves  into  a  sort  of 
canopy  round  its  summit. 

**The  KhungomrnuM  is  pfMup  to 
put  un  her  cap/'  said  Kdward. 
**  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Manuel  r  " 

**  We  shall  have  all  the  better 
r]>ort,*'  the  Contrabandist  replied, 
iiith  a  smile. 

Sorrondo  did  the  honours  of  his 
table  uith  i«iinple  and  cordial  irraoe, 
and  I  was  bei;iniiin^  to  compliment 
iiim  bv  sa\iii«'  that  the  cookerv  of 
the  liapques  surpasH'd  that  of  all 
their  neighbours.  Just  then  we 
had  served  to  us  a  dish  of  some 
kind  fit  nio!liiiikM  called  ciprronnxTi 
that  di.<«trict.  The  mode  in  which 
the  dish  was  dressetl  was  exquisite. 
The  biphrrrtt  of  the  canlen,  as 
will  be  readily  imagined,  were  not 
sparetl ;  and  bottle  after  bottle  of 
the  ex  eel  lent  wine  which  graced 
the  table  disappearetl.  Our  Am- 
phitryon told  us  it  was  tliH  vintage 
4tf  Kibfia  ill  Navarrt*,  adding  that 
no  king  of  Spain  e%'er  drank  it  in 
j:reater  perferiion. 

1  reminded  Manuel  of  his  pro- 
nii«e  to  sini;  one  of  his  sungs.  lie 
re«|uin'd  no  pressing,  and  taking  up 
)-i<  •luitar,  hi*  sang  several  ferses, 
4t  wiiii'h  1  am  unturtunatrlv  unable 
(•»  L'ivi*  any  accuunt,  as  1  did  not 
tindiTstaiid  a  single  word.  At 
Irngth  he  bmke  out  into  a  loud 
i'arlist  \«ar-S4ing,  which   mj  friend 


applauded  enthusiastieallr. 
>  took  advantage  of  the  op- 


D- 
D- 

portunity  to  introduce  a  convi 
tion  bearing  on  the  poet*s  nilitanr 
life,  and  he  related  some  episode  of 
it  with  much  modesty,  but  not 
without  evident  gusto.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  had  the  apirit  of 
a  soldier. 

When  eleven  o'clock  atruck^ 
Manuel  paused  in  his  cou venation, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  in  Basque 
to  his  friend. 

**Have  you  any  objection/'  said 
Edward  to  me,  "  to  see  some  con* 
traband  goods  passed  over  Ijb 
Khune  P  *' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  asked  him  if  he  was 
speaking  seriously. 

**  I  am  quite  in  earnest,"  be  said. 
'*  Sorrondo  is  going  now  to  see  to 
the  transmission  of  a  consignment. 
I  am  going  with  him,  and  you  mmj 
join  us  it  you  like.  I  have  bad 
this  surprise  in  reserve  for  joa 
bin<'e  the  morning.*' 

**  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner?  You  knew  well  enough 
I  should  like  to  join  such  an  espe* 
d  it  ion,  even  if  my  doing  so  should 
be  of  no  service  to  you.  I  suspect 
there  is  some  mystery  beneath  all 
this,  but  one  does  not  fall  in  with 
a  chance  of  aeeing  the  o|ieratioDa 
of  the  smugglers  on  the  top  of  the 
Pyrenees  every  day,  and  if  there  as 
any  risk  of  blows 

**  Bravo !  *'  cried  the  old  Carlist. 
**  You  speak  like  a  soldier  who  has 
not  h)st  his  love  for  war  and  its 
adventures.  Yuu  may  keep  your 
mind  at  case  about  bh.^^s,  howrver. 
I  pledge  my  word  of  honour  that  1 
Will  bring  Tou  back  here  sound  in 
life  and  limb.** 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  fullr 
equipped  for  the  adventure. cloaked 
and  booted  with  spadrilles.  Mansrl 
handed  me  a  great  gourd  full  of  es- 
O'llent  brand%,and  made  me  choose 
a  gun  from  his  gun- rack,  for  the 
contraband  busineu  was  not  to  in* 
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terfere  with  our  Bport.  He  him- 
self selected  a  riflea  carbine,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  adapted 
for  conflict  with  men  than  with 
vultures. 

We  left  Aguerria  in  silence,  and 
passing  beyond  Ascani,  we  began 
our  ascent  of  the  first  mountain- 
slopes,  our  route  lying  among  thick 
underwood.  Manuel,  whom  I  fol- 
lowed step  by  step,  told  me  in  a 
whisper  that  there  were  good  rea- 
sons for  not  choosing  a  more  fre« 
quented  path. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching 
the  top  of  the  first  hill,  which  was 
apparently  covered  with  broom  and 
furze.  Here  we  found  a  small  coU 
tage,  of  which  the  door  was  close 
fastened,  but  from  whose  interior 
there  issued  sounds  like  the  dull 
monotonous  strokes  of  a  hammer; 
Edward  told  me  it  was  the  sound 
made  by  the  peasants  in  chopping 
up  broom  and  furze  for  the  use  of 
their  cattle.  Manuel  twice  gave 
the  irrincina,  a  hoarse  and  singular 
cry  familiar  to  the  Basques.  The 
sound  within  immediately  ceased, 
the  door  of  the  cottage  was  opened, 
and  a  peasant  came  out  to  meet  us. 
After  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  Contrabandist  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  re-entered  the  hut  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Sorrondo. 
"The  cu3tom-hou8e  officers  from 
Sare  have  gone  past  about  an  hour 
ago  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  is  nothing  now  to  fear 
but  the  patrol  from  Ascani." 

We  resumed  our  way,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  a  gorge  be- 
tween two  high  cliffs  which  ran 
along  on  either  hand.  We  kept 
by  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream, 
which  ran  downwards  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces.  The  night, 
which  had  been  pitch-dark  till  now, 
suddenly  cleared  up,  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, and  the  slopes  and  crests 
of  the  mountains  assumed  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes  in  the  brilliant 


moonshine.  A  fresh  breeze  wafted 
towards  us  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  iris  and  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 
bells.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  began  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  compa- 
nions to  it  in  a  loud  voice. 

*'  Take  care,"  said  Manuel.  "  The 
custom-house  officers  are  probably 
on  our  right  there  on  the  top  of 
Hucelhaya.  It  is  clear  up  there 
now.     Put  your  guns  out  of  sight." 

But  there  is  a  Qod  who  is  the 
protector  even  of  contrabandists. 
The  clouds  almost  immediately 
stretched  themselves  again  over 
our  heads,  thicker  than  ever.  We 
crossed  the  stream,  and  followed 
our  leader  up  a  steep  slope,  where 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  footpath. 
Our  way  lay  though  lofty  ferns, 
which  I  caught  hold  of  to  prevent 
myself  from  slipping  bacKwards. 
How  Sorrondo  knew  his  way 
through  this  thicket,  contraband- 
ists only  can  tell.  At  last,  after  an 
hour's  climb,  we  reached  the  top. 
Manuel  listened  a  few  moments, 
and  then  emitted,  in  a  sort  of 
whisper,  the  irrincina.  At  once, 
and  within  a  few  paces  of  where  we 
were  standing,  half  a  dozen  men 
emerged  from  the  midst  of  the 
fern,  like  phantoms  issuing  from 
the  earth.  We  had  just  passed 
close  to  them,  but  they  kept  so 
still  that  their  very  breathing 
could  not  be  heard.  They  now 
approached  their  leader  in  silence. 

"These  are  the  hacheros^^*  said 
Edward  to  me — "the  men  who 
carry  the  contraband  wares." 

Manuel  spoke  to  them  in  a  low 
tone.  They  made  no  reply  to 
what  he  said,  but  returning  to 
their  places  of  concealment  they 
came  back  immediately  each  with 
an  enormous  pack  on  his  shoulders, 
removed  from  its  hiding-place  among 
the  fern. 

"  I  am  going  to  guide  these  men 
to  the  frontier,"  said  Manuel,  "  and 
possibly  the  custom-house  officers 
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mMj  be  btck  there  again  before  our 
work  18  done.  As  for  you,  gentle- 
men, if  there  are  to  be  any  bullets 
going,  you  have  no  need  to  bo  there. 
Follow  Douiingo  to  the  Bhcpherd*8 
hut  and  wait  for  me.** 

The  Contrabandist  departed  at 
once,  directing  his  Rteps  to  the  top 
of  La  Khune,  and  hin  hachero*  dis- 
appeared tAoii^  with  him.  Edward 
and  I  followed  Domingo  in  the 
opposite  direction  walking  with 
difficulty  over  the  rocky  ground 
in  the  darkness.  I  asked  my 
friend  if  ho  was  afraid  there  uould 
be  an  encounter  between  Manuel 
and  the  officers  of  customs. 

*'  Timt  is  his  own  look  out,*'  said 
Edward.  **  He  has  chosen  to  con- 
duct this  ex|>edition  himself,  and 
there  art*  mi>re  than  twenty  parcels 
of  gun!«  and  cartridges  there;  but 
thene  hachrroM  are  the  very  best 
men  in  tht*  country — since  nightfall 
tht*y  have  muile  ri'pcatfd  a^rtMits 
of  the  niMiintain  with  loads  of  the 
cuntmbnnd  material.*' 

Tilt*  b«tliine«!}  and  ener;;y  of  the 
mountainctT:!  now  bf^an  to  inHpire 
uie  Mith  real  intcrt*Bt.  1  should 
have  bi'rn  sorrv  indeed  if  anv  of 
them  hait  been  e:iui;ht.an<i,  witiiout 
knuwiiii:  it,  1  ua^  hf^iiinin^  to  fi'el 
almii>t  ;i  |  artinan  with  them.  Tltere 
18  Hitiiittiiiii:^  III  nil  d:in:;erou*t  ad- 
venture w!:n-!i  excite'* our  i*vmiiatiiv 
vkith  thf  ai'!or!«  iii  tiiem. 

In  t.ir  iitt'aiitiiiie,  the  hky  btvanie 
more  and  ■>  tiretiverca?*t,  ami  rain  had 
be::  11 1 1  t<t  tail  i>i'f>ire  we  reaeiied  the 
hhfi'pt'  iii.  Ill  uhirii  there  wan  a  hut 
bunt  t>:'  iiry  ntont-n  and  liiatehed 
uitri  >tr.i'A.  Duiiiin^ii  totik  u«  tn- 
liiiif.  a:i<:  a  !:MMintaint'er.  uearuii;  a 
hi)  (ir>i  el'i-ik  niurh  rritembiitii;  a 
iiai!:i:i!ii',  mviieii  \i^  uithnut  anv 
H\  iiit't«iti:  if  r*ur|>ri-i*  at  *iur  viMt. 
In  I'.e  iiiiii'iii*  ff  the  tl  Mir  a  w<ititi 
lift*  \\a«  b(iriii:>i:  uniltT  a  hul*  in  ti:i* 

Hi*'',  wi'h"  .  a.i  -wi-^i  Umri'  uT  !•  »-  *•!* 
t:ie  *tii  kf  I'l  i—iM}'i".  .Aro'iU  i  !i!B 
lirt*  u.L«  I.I  jp«  I't  lirv  Wiw  \\:iU'M 
M  rvtii  '.ill-  )  urp  se  «.•!  a  bed.     In 


one  comer  stood  the  TeaaeU  aied 
for  holding  the  milk.  The  hat 
resembled  those  uaed  bj  the  shep- 
herds on  the  Apennines ;  but  lo 
us  it  was  a  shelter  as  welcome  as  if 
it  had  been  a  palace,  so  we  sat 
down  thankfully  on  the  shepherd's 
ferny  bed,  and  listoned  to  the 
torrents  of  rain,  falling  without. 

"These  must  be  good  times  for 
the  contrabandists,"  said  I  to  Ed- 
ward ;  '*  the  patrols  will  nut  cars 
much  for  being  out  on  the  moun- 
tain in  weather  like  this." 

**  It  is  better  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  that,"  ssid  Domingo, 
throwing  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders. '*  You  had  better  lie  dows 
and  have  a  sleep,  gentlemen.  Tricre 
will  be  sport  with  the  vulturro  is 
the  morning,  for  the  shepherd  tdli 
me  he  has  thrown  the  carcaae  of  i 
sheep  into  the  ravine  yonder.  VTc 
two  will  go  and  keep  a  look-out  foi 
niv  uncle." 

T)ie  shepherd  lighted  a  pine-tord 
and  fastened  it  in  a  hole  in  thi 
wall,  and  he  and  Domingo  weni 
out  to(;ether. 

Not  more  than  a  couple  of  minuto 
afterwards,  wt*  heard  voices  outside 
and  four  custom  •  house  officer 
eiiten*d  the  hut.  I  do  not  knoi 
whether  ttiey  or  we  were  the  mor 
Hur|irii«ed  at  the  n*ncuutre. 

The  cliief  t officer  measured  u 
carefully  with  hn*  eye.  and  »aid.  ij 
a  tone  of  nuthurity,  **Geutleni«s 
what  bring!«  you  po  near  th 
frontier  at  niiinight  ?  Hare  to^ 
any  papers  in  your  pt»i«(k*Mii  >ii  ? '' 
Kdward  ha-t.ned  to  sh<»w  him 

li'tter  ffiim  M and  .\« ,  t-^ 

Pn-feet  of  the  Lower  l*%rvne«>i 
with  whom  he  was  on  terntn  o 
intimacy.  The  signature  «<f  C';< 
chief  nia^i'«trate  of  the  departu.ru 
had  an  exi-rllent  etl'eet.  Ww  r.n 
(iMii  part  1  contrived  lo  produi'v  a: 
*iid  |ia^4|Hirl.  The  ollii*er  biVA&n 
ii>»!iiT  in  iiiit  tuf,  and  ioq.i:rr\ 
I").  It  fly  wlii'liier  we  were  du  Li 
iiU'jue  Mui|>l}  as  tourists, or  wbctbri 
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we  bad  sport  in  yiew»  We  pointed 
to  our  guns. 

**  I  comprehend/'  he  said.  "  Pro- 
bably it .  was  you  that  we  saw  a 
while  ago  in  the  moonlight  at  the 
foot  of  Hucelhaja,  but  there  were 
more  people  in  the  party.  Where 
are  your  guides?" 

D answered  that  our  only 

guide  had  gone  to  lay  a  bait  to 
attract  vultures  for  our  morning's 
sport. 

"I  wish  you  good  sport,"  said 
the  officer.  *'  In  the  meantime 
we  shall  cent  nue  our  chasse  en 
router' 

*'  You  are  surely  not  going  to 
leave,"  I  said  in  a  degagk  man- 
ner, "  and  go  out  into  the  rain 
with  your  men  without  having  a 
little  brandy  with  us.  I  have  some 
here  which  is  not  to  be  despised." 

I  held  out  the  gourd  to  him. 
**  Ma  foi,"  he  said,  '*  this  is  not  to 
be  refused." 

He  helped  himself  to  a  good 
mouthful  without  further  ceremony, 
and  then  handed  the  gourd  to  his 
men,  who  followed  his  example  with- 
out stiotiag  themselves.  In  the 
meantime  I  bad  noticed  some 
medals  on  his  breast;  "You  have 
not  long  left  the  army,"  1  said,  "  I 
see  you  were  engaged  in  the  late 
campaign.  To  what  regiment  did 
you  belong?" 

*•  To  the  59th,  Monsieur,  a  regi- 
ment that  has  done  good  service." 

•*  Parbleu !  yes,  I  know  that. 
That  regiment  went  through  the 
Italian  campaign  alongside  of  mine. 
I  can  vouch  that  it  fought  bravely." 

"I  was  then  a  corporal  in  the 
Voltigeura  of  the  second  battalion, 
and  I  was  promoted  after  the  cam- 
paign to  the  rank  of  sous-officier." 

I  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  as  he 
was  lighting  it  I  said,  "A  brave 
officer  like  you,  afker  such  service, 
ought  to  have  obtained  a  good  ser- 
vice medal." 

"  It  was  not  the  fault  of  my 
captain  that  I  did  not  receive  it," 


said  the  offio^r  in  a  disappointed 
tone.  '*  He  reported  me  twice  for 
that  decoration  —  but.  Monsieur, 
what  use  is  it  to  struggle  against 
bad  luck  ?  " 

The  officer  of  customs  commenced 
to  tell  me  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
history  of  this  coveted  decoration« 
which  many  a  soldier  has  earned  a 
right  to  over  and  over  again  with- 
out ever  receiving  it.  When  he  got 
fairly  under  weigh  with  his  story  I 
took  good  care  to  keep  him  at  it, 
and  though  he  had  already  twice 
taken  leave  of  us,  I  got  him  to  re- 
count many  of  his  exploits  in  the 
campaign.  As  the  conversation 
grew  more  animated  we  sat  down 
on  the  fern,  the  gourd  was  emptied, 
an  attack  was  made  on  our  store  of 
provisions,  and  we  had  another 
cigar.  Time  passed  on.  The  officer 
said  nothing  more  about  continuing 
his  round,  and  his  subordinates 
were  too  comfortable  to  dream  of 
reminding  him  of  his  duty. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased.  As  a  return  for  our  hos- 
pitality, the  officer  volunteered 
some  advices  on  vulture  shooting 
before  he  and  his  men  took  their 
departure.  As  soon  as  they  had 
gone  Domingo  returned  in  high 
spirits,  and  told  us  that  the  patrol 
had  passed  down  the  mountain  by 
Olhette.  A  few  minutes  later 
Sorrondo  entered  the  hut. 

"  Come  along,  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  "the  morning  is  breaking, 
and  it  is  time  to  get  in  to  hiding 
in  the  crevice  near  the  vultures." 

Edward  and  I  rubbed  our  eyes. 
Domingo  began  to  tell  his  uncle 
what  had  occurred  in  the  hut.  I 
do  not  know  what  version  the  boy 
gave  of  my  proceedings  with  the 
officer  of  customs,  but  when  he 
finished  his  story,  the  Contrabandist 
shook  hands  with  me  and  said,  "  I 
shall  never  forget  the  service  you 
have  just  rendered  me." 

Nothing  unfits  a  man  for  sport 
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more  than  a  sleepleM  night.  It 
was  only  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  appear  u  lie  port  h  manlike,  that 
Edward  and  I  followed  Domingo 
to  the  ravine,  and  squatted  down 
to  watrh  for  vultures  which  never 
made  their  appearance.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  our  dlHAppointment 
about  the  vultures,  we  saw  the  sun 
rise  in  a  sky  without  n  cloud,  and 
the  peaks  of  Ouipuscoa  and  Navarre 
gradually  elothe  themselves  in  gold. 

A  little  later  the  li£:ht  haze  van- 
ished frnin  tlie  luwlziiids,  and  a  flood 
of  sunshine  spread  itnelf  over  the 
green  plains  of  Libourd  and  the 
ocean.  We  returnrd  t(»  A<;uerria 
thoroughly  sati^ifuMl  with  our  ex- 
cursion. Am  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  our  host  madi*  me  vleep  in 
\\\«  own  chaiiiher,  assurinf;  me  that 
for  his  part  h«*  needeil  no  nlcep.  I 
thn*w  mysi-lf  into  hin  bed  witiiout 
wait  in l;  tn  un  Ires^,  an<l  wa^t  soon 
sound  a*ilei'p. 

When  I  nwdke  iiivl  npencil  the 
wi-iiiow<«  ami  the  shutters  outsiiie,  I 
oh«' rved  Honictliini;  in  the  r*»tu\ 
wh'fii  lia>i  r- Mpi'ti  my  notice  in  lite 
m-»riiini;.  It  w.i^  a  trophy  of  arms, 
wii:i'h  rilniM'-t  e.niiplftely  eo\ered 
one  of  thi*  wall!*,  uii  1  consi^te  i  of 
f:i!)rrs  t.f  various  t'.Ttns.  Kiii;Iish 
larMne-*.  mi  h:_:Kly  \:ilu«''l  tlurty  or 
frtv  \iMrM  ai:n,  hr:'''illv  pMh«*hed 
l»!  it.  i'-rh'!-*"*!-,     !»:iiii:ii't'*.     rKtoN, 

■ 

h  •':!■■  ri'"'  K  d:iTiii*"i*i,e'l,  iilfiiTS 
witiiiiut  oi:iniui-ut  :  :in  i  in  mldition 
t  •  all  till  ••'  a  rii|I«'«'tu'M  <if  l«Mii; 
kiiiii^  w  .\\i  Ii-atln'r-tMVtTed  hatts. 
»*ui*"j  a-*  art'  wnrri  l>v  the  (\italans 
a  .!    t-jr     Arraj»rirM'.       I     t'lncunl 

t'i»\     '.i.-l^t    hi'  »•!  !  "•■MI»|MTI''»!1S  iif  "Mir 

I  -!.  r.  Iji'-  it  '^'.ihl^  I'l'  IjIh  (\ir!iHt 
warr.r--.  M  it  '^liat  r»iir[i:i*#*ii  rri*» 
t     "••  -  !   ..1;  •■* 'i*  t  •  ••e-'  I'l  the  middlt* 

•  ■:  :!.:*  1  r  ;•■  •  f  wr:ijMitj««  t*i.it  hiini* 
I'll  li'*  "A.!)-,  a'll  a-*  the  ee!jtrr-pi»'cii 
«if  t  '.I'  f-'TMi  <i  li  i»  nmrnal,  ihi'  in  f.ia- 
tir»'  •■:  :i  n'Miirkably  li«'autilul 
\\  "(...fi.      Ili-r  li'-ai!    *  a*  *•»  al'.  with 

•  .ir  .  !i-i)«  Ti  h.iT  afj  i  !a-.;i'  M  i»'  ♦•vi**. 
I    r  '  .  I-   :•  u  .  :e  ?.  :    ••   :•  -.tiirt-i  I  .  I 


of  grace  and  vivaeitj.  On  her  hnd 
she  wore  with  a  coqaetlwh  air  ■ 
small  straw  hat,  and  Der  drew  re- 
minded me  of  thoM  worn  about  tlie 
period  of  the  Reatoration.  though 
there  was  an  indeacribable  aome- 
thini;  about  the  decorations  of  the 
corMoge  which  gave  it  the  appearaoes' 
of  a  local  costume. 

The  painting,  which  was  beauti- 
fully and  delicate)/  eiecuted,  had 
no  name  attached  to  it,  and  I 
should  not  have  believed  it  possible 
to  find  such  an  object  of  art  in  the 
abode  of  a  Basque  mountaioeer. 
The  weapons  on  the  wall  were  eo 
arranged  round  this  portrait  aa  lo 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  ■omc^ 
thin^  was  meant  by  making  it  tht 
centre  of  a  setting  so  wariike.  B»i 
neath  the  paintin;^:,  the  crosa  oi 
the  militarv  order  of  Ferdinand  vai 
suspended  over  the  weapons  br  in 
red  ribbon.  The  whole  waa'uii- 
qiiestinnably  a  collection  of  his»hl] 
valui'il  relics,  though  it  was  a  colter 
tion  nf  a  very  heterogeneous  kind 
The  iliffieulty  wai  to  diseniaogli 
thi'ir  Btiiry.  Over  and  over  agmii 
I  exiiinineii  these  weapona,  wbid 
could  have  told  many  a  thrillini 
tnle  of  eomhat.  and  that  channiiij 
portrait.  Trutli  to  tell,  the  lady  di< 
n<*t  ap;>i*ar  very  much  astonisucHl  ti 
tifhi  hiTKflf  anmni;  such  surround 
ini:<4  :  t'l  r  I  oouKi  det«*ot  courn^ 
aiii  ilarint;,  even  nifirc  than  femi 
nine  ::i'ntlene«s.  in  her  aspect  am 
ill  till*  I'urve  ofhi'r  lips.  Some  oim 
c  iiten-il  the  room,  and  laid  a  hAoc 
i;riitly  on  my  nhouldrr.  I  started 
**  <io  )|  inoniiiii;.  Lieutenant,"  m^i 
Surri'ud  I.  with  a  liuffh.  **  Wmtt 
yo'i   hatj  a  i;i»'»d  nh-ep?" 

*'  1  !«!e|it  lik«*  A  t«>p,  my  exct'llrni 
h'l^t.  I  i\a«  ji«t  admiring  youi 
r  ■' t  i-'.'tn  lit  urrii« ;  thrv  srv  rrallv 
('urhiu«.  and    \fry   much  priied  bV 

\«»u,  1  SUppo«i*." 

'■  Thf  V  an*/"  s  .id  MaiiuM.  "TlieT 
Iia\f*  l>**fn  horni*  rithir  bv  mvaelf 
or  hv  -oriie  nt'  iiiv  km.  Theae 
« I'T.  «    lave    iir.iiik     the    bI>H>d   of 
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ChristinoB ;  and  these  trahucos  have 
stretched  on  the  ground  many  a 
soldier  of  the  First  Emperor." 

"They  are  very  interesting,  in- 
deed,** I  said.  "  You  have  also  a 
beautiful  miniature  there — a  family 
portrait,  no  doubt.*' 

Sorrondo's  face  changed  imme- 
diately, and  fixing  his  penetrating 
gaze  on  me,  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  **  You  are 
right — a  family  portrait !  Do  you 
think  her  beautiful  P  What  would 
you  have  said  if  you  had  known 
her  ?  " 

I  could  say  nothing  in  reply,  and 
Manuel,  recovering  immediately  his 
usual  tone,  said,  "  Come,  my  young 
friend,  make  your  toilette  as 
apeedily  as  if  you  were  in  camp. 
u is  waiting  breakfast  for  us." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  went  down- 
stairs. I  was  surprised  at  the 
friendly  and  familiar  tone  our  host 
had  assumed  towards  me,  and  I 
told  Edward  so. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  Basques 
vet,**  he  said.  **  In  consequence  of 
last  night's  adventure  Manuel  has 
conceived  the  strongest  affection 
for  you.  He  believes  that  you 
were  the  cause  of  his  success  with* 
the  contraband  convoy,  by  detain- 
ing the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
httt,  and  bis  success  in  that  affair 
secures  for  him  still  more  favour 
from  the  Carlist  leaders.  It  is  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  obtain  a  com- 
mand in  the  insurrection,  and  you 
are  now  his  dearest  friend.*' 

After  breakfast,  Edward's  servant 
arrived  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  with 
letters  for  him.  He  showed  them 
to  Sorrondo,  who  seemed  highly 
delighted  with  their  contents. 
Edward  Was  ordered  to  Bayonne 
by  the  Carlist  Committee :  his  car- 
riage was  ready  for  him  at  Ascani, 
una  he  left  immediately.  Manuel 
begged  me  to  remain  at  Aguerria 
till  be  should  come  back. 

In  this  way  I  spent  two  days  as 
the  guest  of  the  Contrabandist,  and 


they  sufficed  to  cement  our  friend- 
ship. In  the  daytime  Sorrondo 
attended  to  his  business  matters, 
and  in  the  evenings  we  conversed 
together  about  Euskarien  litera- 
ture, or  about  his  adventures  in 
battle,  but  I  made  no  reference 
again  to  the  miniature. 

Next  day,  in  the  course  of  my 
walk,  I  happened  to  meet  a  mar- 
riage procession  near  the  village. 
A  bride  was  being  conducted  to 
the  bridegroom's  house.  A  car 
drawn  by  oxen  transported  her  fur- 
niture, the  youths  dancing  Basque 
dances  around  it  to  the  sound  ot  a 
tabor  and  that  large  sort  of  flute 
which  they  call  chiroula,  1  told 
Manuel  what  I  had  seen. 

''As  you  are  fond  of  our  national 
music,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  take  you  to 
hear  the  nuptial  chorus  to-night. 
Some  of  these  choruses  are  very 
beautiful.  For  my  own  part,  1 
generally  avoid  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, but  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  give  you  pleasure." 

At  ten  o'clock  we  went  down  to 
the  village.  In  the  principal  street, 
near  the  church,  we  found  two 
troqps  of  singerd,  one  composed  of 
youths,  the  other  of  maidens,  stand- 
ing in  the  moonlight  in  front  of  one 
of  the  houses.  The  girls  stood  on 
one  side,  the  young  men  on  the 
other.  In  the  midst  of  the  latter 
a  singer  struck  up  a  verse  of  a 
song,  which  his  companions  took 
up,  and  the  maidens  responded  in 
refrain.  It  was  the  double  chorus 
of  the  ancient  epithalamiumy  the 
singers  celebrating  the  happiness 
of  the  newly  wedded  spouses*  The 
beauty  of  the  voices,  tne  precision 
of  the  choral  singing,  and  the 
monotonous  beauty  of  tho  melody, 
added  to  the  charm  of  the  nocturnal 
scene.  I  listened  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  was  about  to  express 
my  admiration  to  Manuel,  when  I 
perceived  him  leaning  against  a 
wall  a  few  paces  off  with  nis  head 
buried  between    his    hands.      He 
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tumrd  Awny  at  my  approach,  and 
I  thought  1  buw  iiirn  bruhh  abide  a 
tear. 

••  You  ad  IT.  ire  llie  Finpnp,  I  do 
not  doubt,"  he  said  sadlv.  '*  it  ia 
ancient  niuidi*,  and  very  popular 
here.  Stay  a  lilth.?  longer  it  you 
vi>h  to  hear  iinTi*.  1  have  not 
couni^i*  to  reiDuin — tlie  music  re- 
calls the  sweetest,  and  yet  the  most 
painful,  moments  of  my  life." 

^o  hayini;,  Manuel  moved  away 
abriiptly,  and  I  took  the  road  to 
A^ut-rria  after  him.  The  ni^ht  waa 
beaut  it ully  calm.  The  full  moon 
illuminated  the  nilent  landticajM*  tar 
aiul  wide,  ^^or^l>ndo,  absorbed  in 
thctii^ht,  now  and  n^ti'm  muttered 
aonit'  words  in  Ha>que,  as  if  talking 
to  himself.  When  we  were  cross- 
in':  the  oak  wood  in  frc  nt  of 
AL'uerri.i  he  nuddeiily  Htond  ntiil, 
anil  looking  forward  fixedly,  with 
out-  hand  lie  iitted  otf  his  liat,  and 
with  the  other  lie  crossed  liimstt-If 
dei'iutly.  1  fflt  ner\ous  in  spite 
of  nivM-lf. 

"  Wl.at  is  it  vou  .«eer"  I  asked, 
afti  r  lunkiiif*  all  round  can-fully. 

"  l)t>  \ou  not  see  her?"  he  re- 
plie<l,  ]<>iiitin^  to  an  invi.*>ib!e  ob- 
ject in  fri>iit  i'f  itim.  "  Lii'^k  !  slie 
•trt-TelifS  nut  her  aruis  tn  me." 

And  uith  a  \«iiee  t'ull  of  tendcr- 
ne>«.  \iv  aiidrr^.^i  d  in  Iti.-^  own  hin- 
|*u:iL:e  the  beiu^  hv  iiiiiii^inid  he 
sau- 

I  looked  all  rcund  .HL'niii.but  saw 
net  .111-:  !iut  tiir  distant  aiid  iinzy 
rtiiictinn  ft*  the  monn  en  tlir  river, 
wi  K-ii  aI>^un'.eli  all  kiiidn  of  weird 
|i}i:i;<es  as  1  IiMikid  at  it  tl)n'Ui:h  the 
oak  hraiiehi'S.  A  i:ii»t  *\'  mii.d 
eai:.:ht  the  surfacr  <<t'  ti.i-  wattT, 
aii«)  the  bt  ran  ire  ap{earai-.ee  \an- 
isl.i  il.  Si'rrondo  re-umed  )ii«  Malk, 
ani.  1  fdllowed,  fitlin;:  !>iinf\ihat 
nni  'niftirtable  at  his  exriii<i  «*on- 
dit:  i:.  When  we  ri-arl:i  li  the 
hnu-i\  he  said  cra\rl,v.  "  ll.i\e  \*u 
e*i  r  heture  pei-n  an  inrimi  h-.rntui 
^B  viandcrin^  spirit '/' 

'  .Ni\er.'  1   n-plii'd,  nithi-ut  ex- 


pressing any  aatonishment  at  hi 
qucn^tion. 

'*Ah  !  my  young  friend,**  heaaic 
in  a  tone  stiH  sadder,  "you  ar 
happy  yet!  Tou  hare  not  Im 
those  in  whom  your  life  i«  btmrn 
up.     With  me  it' is  different.** 

He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  ao< 
Wf  wished  one  another  goo<l  nii*hi. 

If  Edward  had  not  warned  nn 
how  superstitious  and  how  crvdu 
lous  about  ghosts  the  Basques  an 
I  hhouid  have  come  to  the  conclu 
sion  that  Sorrondo  had  gone  out  c 
his  wits.  Mjr  curiosity  was  nior 
and  more  excited  about  him ;  but 
would  not  for  the  world  bare  ru 
the  risk  of  reopening  an  old  woun 
by  any  questions,  and  I  reaolved  t 
be  extrt'inelv  cautious  not  to  ii 
trude  upon  him. 

With  this  view,  I  set  out  earl 
next  morning  for  a  long  walk.  O 
my  return  I  obser\'ed  Sorrond 
seated  in  front  of  the  houi«  wil 
n  thoui*htful  expression.  **  I  aha 
have  important  news  to-tiay,"  1 
said,  "that  has  bi*rn  announced  1 
me."  1  pretended  not  to  aee  i 
his  remark  any  allusion  to  the  pr 
vious  evening,  and  we  were  tali 
\\\^  of  indifferent  matters,  wIm 
Domingo  made  his  api^earance  i 
the  enclcHure.  The  boy  ran  up  I 
his  uncle,  and  handed  him  a  lettci 
Sorrondu  opened  it  hurriedly,  aa 
his  face  immediately  beamed  wit 
joy. 

**  K\er\  thing  has  succeeded  !  '* 

••  What?  • 

"  This  letter  is  from  D .      II 

has  I'btained  for  me  the  command 
I  if  the  dii^triet  of  Cinct>- Villas,  \\ 
the  (iiusiuii  of  Havonnr.  It  i 
every  tiling  1  wished  for.  1  aha] 
command  the  s<ins  of  the  men  wb< 
foiieht  bv  niv  side  befttre,  and  ] 
shall  lead  them  ai:ainst  the  chd 
dren  <it  the  men  alio  fidl  bj  mi 
kwnrd  hi  fun*  The  ]  art  is  one  1 
can  play  well!  " 

"  Hut  where  are  your  soldienf  ' 

**  My  suldierik  are  the  peaaantf} 
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of  Navarre,  who  only  await  my 
signal  to  resume  their  hidden  arms. 
Do  you  remember  the  line  in  the 
song  of  Altabisea't'  I  repeated  to 
you  the  other  night : — 

"  Among  the  Basque  mountains 
The  war-cry  has  sounded." 

Ai,  Ai,  Eacualdunac !  By  daybreak 
to-morrow  I  shall  have  crossed  the 
Ithungomendia,  Domingo,  we  shall 
set  out  soon  after  midnight.  Get 
everything  ready." 

**  The  arms  are  ready,"  said  the 
boy,  reddening  with  pride. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  I  to  my 
host,  *'  I  shall  return  at  once  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz.  I  must  leave  you 
alone  to  make  your  preparations.'* 

**  Not  at  all,  friend,"  said  the  Con- 
trabandist. "  We  shall  drink  the 
stirrup-cup  together,  and  you  shall 
not  leave  Aguerria  before  me.  Do 
you  think  a  Carlist  mountaineer 
travels  about  followed  by  a  convoy 
of  baggage  ?  I  carry  nothing  under 
my  cloak  but  my  old  sabre  and  this 
American  revolver,  which  Edward 
gave  me." 

It  was,  indeed,  no  troublesome 
matter  to  the  mountaineer  to  ar- 
range everything  at  home.  He 
knew  that  his  servants  would  never 
be  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  to  Sare  to 
confer  with  another  Carlist,  taking 
care  to  let  himself  be  seen  on  the 
way  by  the  gendarmes  at  Ascani; 


but  at  night  he  returned  across  the 
woods  without  being  observed. 

During  supper  he  displayed  a 
gaiety  and  heartiness  I  had  never 
before  seen  in  him.  He  described 
to  roe  many  of  his  old  combats,  and 
as  his  story  kindled  up  the  embers 
of  ancient  enmities,  he  recounted 
scenes  of  carnage  that  made  me 
shudder.  Perceiving  this,  he  said, 
"  Do  you  think  the  Escualdun  is 
mild  and  merciful  by  nature?  Un- 
deceive yourself,  then.  I  have  been 
cruel  more  than  once  in  my  life. 
The  Christinos  called  me  El  Mata- 
rife,  an  Andalusian  word  wh'ich 
means  Butcher^  and  I  gloried  in 
the  name,  for  it  did  me  justice.  If 
you  but  knew  what  I  have  suffered ! 
One  thing  remains :  I  owe  you  an 
explanation,  for  you  have  seen  me 
weep.  You  are  the  only  stranger 
that  ever  saw  Manuel  Sorrondo 
shed  a  tear*  It  makes  me  blush  to 
think  of  it.  Listen.  It  i3  not  my 
custom  to  speak  of  the  incidents  of 
my  youth ;  but  from  a  friend  like 
you  I  do  not  care  to  keep  any 
secrets,  especially  as  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  bidding  adieu  to  one  another 
for  a  long  time 

I  thanked  Manuel  for  his  con- 
fidence. Without  knowing  it,  he 
was  about  to  do  the  very  thing  I 
most  eagerly  desired.  Ho  ordered 
another  bottle  of  the  vintage  of 
Tudela  to  be  brought  in,  and  began 
his  story  as  follows : — 


*  A  very  ancient  and  beautiful  Basque  song  on  the  defeat  of  Boland  at  Roneeavalleiw  ]]| 
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13y    C.    D.    rUKKORD-Ll.OTD. 


Prior  to  \i^'2t{    the  King  of  Bur- 
mah   possessed   the  whole  of   the 
llastem  siile  of  the  bay  of  Benpil. 
but  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  that 
year  (known  as  the  tir^t   Hnrmrse 
war)  tlie  provinces  of  Arakan  and 
Tenasseriui.  with  the    seaports   of 
Akyab  ami  Moulniain.  were  annexed 
to  the  Britiah  dominions.     In  iN^^i 
His     goMen -footed     Majesty     was 
again    unfortunate    enough  to  be- 
come embroiled    with    Lord    Dal- 
housic's    government,    the     conse- 
quence being  that  the  Kden  of  his 
kin^diim.    the    province    of  IVgu, 
with  the  port  of  Biuigoon.  was  h>Ht 
to  him  for  ever.     TJiese   tliree  pro- 
Tinces.  comprising  an  area  uf  Um,ss1 
Knghsli  M{Urtro    miles,  were   amal- 
gamated, ill    1*«(V^.  under  one  local 
government,    and    styled  tlio    Pro- 
Tince  uf  British   ISurmuh.   the    ad- 
ministration  biiiig   pliiced   in     the 
hands  of   that   must    di*«tingui>hvtl 
officer.   Sir  Arthur    Phuyre.       The 
King,  however,  wan  permitted  to  re- 
tain and  mi«govem  a  small  strip  of 
inland  torritiu'v  King   betwi^en  uur 
newiv  fonncil  front ii*r  and  Wrstt-ni 
iJhina      How  to  most  convenii'iitiv 

■ 

IMmetratc  this  country  by  roati  or 
rail,  aiiil  tap  the  pent-up  wralih  of 
Western  China,  it  now  one  of  the 
!^at  "  tpie<ition*4  "  of  the  day.  anti 
fame,  no  d<tubt. awaits  the  maui^ho 
shall  practicaiiy  aii*iwer  it. 

'I'lie  Kastward  traieller.  on  land- 
ing at  Haiigoon.  ii  struck  with  the 
complete  di^siniilarity  existing  In*. 
twren  the  people  of  India  and  lite 
Burmese  F.venrthing  i«  ditTerent, 
the  ap|M*a ranee  of  the  ciiuntry,  the 
drea*  of  the  men  and  of  llie  women. 


tlieir  language,  ways,  mannen, 
customs,  and  amuseincnts.  Therv 
is  much  to  intereat  one  in  India, 
but  in  Burmah  what  meeta  the  eve 
in  every  direction,  is  not  only  in- 
teresting but  pleasing  aa  well.  In- 
stead of  as  in  Calcutta,' for  instance^ 
men  only  being  met  with,  and  those 
always  appearing  to  be  plunged  id 
the  depUis  of  melancholy,  and  in- 
variably in  a  burr}',  a  street  iu  Ran- 
goon is  thronged  with  a  gailj- 
dressed  crowd,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages.  Women  abound 
carr}'ing  fniil  u]>on  their  heads  and 
babies  upon  their  hips  :  carriages 
full  of  holiday  makers,  all  bent  on 
enjoying  life,  all  smoking,  and  ail 
laughing.  .\  Bunnaii  will  woi^ 
for  a  week,  and  then  enjoy  himaelf 
with  his  wife  and  family  until  his 
earnings  are  linished.  It  i«  pro- 
verbial that  he  has  no  can*i>,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  the  Irish- 
man of  the  Kast.  though,  for  mj 
own  part.  I  ct)utd  never  i»ee  the 
similarity,  as  he  is  a  sober,  peaceful, 
contented,  and  loyal  >ubjecl  of  ll^r 
Majesty. 

In  the  evening  the  young  ladies, 
attired  in  bright  coloured  sdk  petti- 
coats and  white  jackets,  promenade 
from  house  to   house,  all   smoking. 
^Iiile  tlie  matrons  are   to  be  a<H*Q 
upon   the  steps  of   tlieir  verandas 
playing  with    the  cliiblren.  or  pro- 
\idiii^  tlitiii  with  such  I'omforta  as 
all  babii's.  dark  or  fair,  sn  much  s|>- 
predate.       The  women  are  of  light 
(line  complexion,  wiili  lUl  noses  and 
t'hineM*  eyes,   and  are   frequentlj. 
^kM   as    It  may  u|»|h  ar.  extremoj 
prelty :  in  fact,  1  haw  known  nois 
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than  one  gentleman,  of  somewhat 
refined  taste,  assert  that  as  beautiful 
women  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Burmese  as  can  be  met  with  in  any 
European  country !  They  make 
good  wives  and  mothers,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  that  their  pleasing  faces 
and  soft  gentle  manners  are  very 
captivating,  for  many  of  our  country- 
men have  bound  themselves  to  the 
province  for  life  by  marrying  these 
women,who,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
nre  always  true  and  faithful. 

The  men  are  sturdy,  muscular, 
but  ugly  little  fellows.  Those  who 
earn  their  living  go  about  with 
hardly  any  clothes  on,  excepting  a 
coloured  waistcloth.  The  hair, 
whichneatly  combed, copiously  oiled, 
and  never  cut,  is  wound  up  into  a 
tight  ball  upon  the  top  of  the  head. 
Strange  to  say,  the  men  have  much 
finer  heads  of  hair  than  the  women ; 
it  frequently  reaches  below  the  ankle, 
and  I  remember  a  servant  of  my 
own  used  always  to  stand  upon  an 
empty  wine  case  when  combing  out 
his  bcks,  as  they  exceeded  in  length 
his  own  height !  To  a  Burman,  one 
of  the  greatest  penalties  attaching 
to  a  gaol  commitment  is  the  loss  of 
his  head  of  hair,  which  used  to  be, 
and  probably  still  is,  one  of  the 
gaoler  s  perquisites.  They  have  a 
peculiar  custom  of  tattooing  their 
bodies  with  black  ink,  from  the 
waist  to  below  the  knee.  This  onera- 
tion  is  performed  at  the  early  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  and  is  attended  with 
very  great  pain,  the  lad  frequently 
having  to  be  placed  under  the  effects 
of  opium.  Those  who  operate  re- 
quire considerable  skill,  as  the  de- 
sign has  to  be  neatly  executed  as 
well  as  rendered  thoroughly  indeli- 
ble. I  could  never  discover  how 
this  custom  originated,  and  never 
met  a  native  who  could  enlighten 
me. 

Unlike  the  native  of  India,  the 
Burman  is  most  independent  in  his 
nature  and  free  in  his  manner,  yet 
withal  there  is  a  complete  absence 


of  disrespect,  and  to  the  European 
the  most  marked  civility  is  shown  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  speaking  to 
officials  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme, 
for  the  Burman  always  kneels,  the 
idea  being  that  the  feet  should  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  concealed 
from  sight  when  addressing  any 
one  in  authority.  The  youngest 
European  official  in  the  country  is 
addressed,  in  conversation,  as  '*Your 
Boyal  Body,"  while  every  letter 
from  a  native  subordinate  to  his 
superior  commences  thus  :  **  Your 
Lordship's  Royal  Slave — Mr.  So- 
and-So— on  his  knees  before  Your 
Boyal  Body,  begs  for  pardon  and 
pity  while  he  presents  this  humble 
petition ;."  and  be  it  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  letter 
this  extravagant  form  is  always 
adopted.  This  respect  for  autho- 
rity is  universal  and  innate,  from  the 
highest  native  official  to  the  lowest 
bom  peasant,  and  is  paid,  not  only 
to  the  European,  but  to  those 
Burmans  who  are  themselves  placed 
in  superior  positions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  our  rule  is  appreciated 
by  the  Burmese,  when  we  call  to 
mind  what  the  people  suffered 
under  native  government.  The 
King  was  perfectly  satisfied  so  long 
as  his  govemora  of  districts  kept 
his  royal  treasury  well  stocked. 
The  governors  looked  to  their 
lieutenants,  who  in  turn  lived 
upon  the  people.  For  a  subject  to 
become  rich  was  impossible.  As 
money  was  realized  by  the  trader, 
so  was  it  demanded  by  the  gover- 
nor. If  parted  with  gracefully  well 
and  good  ;  if  not,  probably  the  un- 
fortunate man  lost  his  head  as  well 
as  his  earnings.  Should  a  peasant, 
who  already  cultivated  sufficient 
land  wherewith  to  provide  his 
tribute  and  his  family  with  a  liveli- 
hood, reclaim  any  waste  land,  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  were  probably 
seized  by  this  paternal  government, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole 
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face  of  the  country,  except  close  to 
the  villages,  was  covered  with  forest 
aD<l  jungle,  anil  trade  was  almost 
unknown  but  in  name. 

The  Hurmesc  have  a  keen  sense 
of  the  bcni'tits  to  bo  derived  fn)in 
coniniorcc,  as  may  be  imagined  from 
their  e.\pre>:sion  **  to  make  a  gold 
and  silver  rond."  which  signifies  to 
open  up  a  trade.  Under  their  own 
rule,  life  and  property  was  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor. 
The  villagers  were  obliged  to  build 
their  own  govt-mors'  palaces,  to 
make  tli«*ir  own  roads,  and  to  keep 
them  open ;  there  wai;  no  paid 
police,  but  a  lieadnian  was  ap- 
pointed over  every  ten  houses  in  a 
village,  and  he  was  unswerable  for 
the  •rood  conduct  of  the  inmates. 
No  tinit*  wa-i  frittered  awiiv  in  bear- 

m 

ing  and  sifting  evidence,  it  was 
**  notorious '  that  the  culprit  had 
committed  the  theft,  nnd  hi*  was 
aceiirdiii!:ly  ordered  to  Ik)  put  to 
death,  iliou^h  a  *NUthri<>nt  supply  of 
gold  would  Hi)  doubt  bring  with  it 
'*  pur  ion  and  pity." 

(.\ui  it  bfw.niliTf'il  tbut  in  the  last 
tweiitv  vt-ar^  during  which  wc  have 
hi'lil  till-  wboli*  prttvinre.  the  popu- 
lation ha<i  rpui'lriipled.  an<l  that  the 
town  I  if  K:utuoi>n  b;t<  risen  from 
beiiii:  a  r(»llfOM«*ii  of  nii^^crable  mat 
huK.  biult  iii**>n  a  pestiii-ntial 
swamp,  to  tilt*  ]ir>iu>l  po^i(lon  of 
raiikiii'.'  U'^  tln'  tiiir-l  «i  aport  in  our 
va*f  Kci-iiTii  fiiijiiriv  There  are 
tirin-  litTe  r«-|>rc<*fnting  almost 
e\«T\  iKLtiun  in  Kur^pe.  Iturmtse. 
Cliiiir*' .  rar*ei**.  .Nrini'inaiis  and 
,Irw-.  .ir.»  all  t.»  b»*  -f't'n  m  ibfir 
earri;r»''  ■*  '-n  ■■  b.md  nii:ht  *  h-^trn- 
in'j    i->    Mif    iiiii^it*     ill  thf*    lovflv 

• 

gardrU'^  whi''b  uilnni  the  base  i>f 
th(^  i«n'at  .***bMy-l»:i^iin.  ur  <iold«*n 
ra'.:<i<ia.  lb*'  mo«t  b«'aiiliful  and 
niH'jnilit't  ht  *  111  1*4 •  iif  till*  kiihi  in 
tbr  World.  ■'  Nati\i'-  '  i»f  i-very 
jHiM-ibii-  >b:iilff*.  and  wi^nnng  i;ar- 
nifiitH  (if  rviTv  evcimordinarv  xbaiH*. 
t&'Xtur*'  an<i  i-uluur.  iitri  r>iii;;n"*:att> 
with  lb**  Kuropeaiitf  after 


the  heat  of  the  dmj  the  delieioui 
evening  breeze,  all  feeling  thai 
peculiar  sense  of  pasBire  dclighi 
experienced  in  the  East  when  iIm 
day's  work  is  done,  and  the  fierj 
sun  has  sunk  to  rest.  Enjoying  th« 
cool  drive  by  twilight,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  little  gather 
ing  of  intimate  friends  to  dinna 
at  eight,  and  a  good  rubber  after' 
wards.  1  have  heard  more  than 
one  exile  admit  that  **  India  wai 
not  siieh  a  bad  place  after  alL** 

.\n  old  custom  prevails  in  Bur 
mail  of  importing  all  the  household 
stTvaiitH  from  Madras,  a  diatanoi 
of  1.500  miles.  Burmese  are  ca 
sen ti ally  la/y.  and  have  no  idea  o 
in-door  cleanliness,  which,  apai 
from  the  fact  that  few  European: 
(except  resident  oflicials)  can  con 
munioatc  with  them  in  any  wa; 
but  by  signs,  perhaps  is  suHicieo 
t«i  account  for  butlers,  grooms.  &e 
all  b(>in«;  Mailrasees.  Although  th 
natives  are  passionati.-ly  fond  < 
raring  (btith  horse  and  boat).  j% 
thry  know  nothing  whatever  i 
horses,  lor  rather  of  '|Hinieft,  f< 
there  i<<  not  a  horse  in  the  emintrj 
Till  se  wonderful  little  animals  ai 
universally  •! riven,  ridden,  and  eve 
hniittMl.  rhi-y  run  in  height  froi 
twi-Uv  to  thirteen  handn.  and  i 
appearanei'  look  like  miniaturr  dn 
hor>t><«.  Kveii  the  provi^rbiall 
"  hanl  up  "  ltriti**h  subahrm  ea 
u-*iially  alTonl  ti>  keep  a  rouplo  t 
till 'SO  hariv  liitlii  tat<«.  and  as 
rniiM*4pii'iir«*  of  their  eht-apnM 
evervbodv  rides.  It  seemtMi  lo  m 
that  tlif  priiiif  object  of  pcuple 
li\i->«  HI  Kaniro  »n  was  to  be  ere 
iii^i'oviriiii;  somt*  pr«*t«xt  tor  nii««1 
iim  t<i',,'*ibtT,  and  in  a  country  wlier 
ladii-s  IIP*  ohut  up  alone  in  tliei 
own  b«>ii«rs  all  dav.  and  men  u 
tbi'ir  liiliri  s  from  10  a  v.  to  5  or  < 
r  M  .  ilii-«  It  natural  enough.  On 
luiiy  >tnrt«'«l  the  idra  of  **  ndili] 
partie>.'  winch  wa"*  eagerly  aeixen 
iip.ifi.  Ml  bou.  sei-retary  (a  lady 
duly  appointed,  and  riding  pania 
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became  an  institution.  The  secre- 
tary gave  timely  notice  by  circular, 
taken  round  the  station  by  a  **peon/' 
or  messenger,  that  the  "  riding 
party "  would   meet   at    a   certain 

fixed  place,  Mr. to  be  "  leader," 

and  Mrs. to  provide  the  subse- 
quent breakfast.  N.B. — Hour  of 
meeting  5.30  a.m.  At  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  these  dots  of  ponies  were 
to  be  seen  arriving  from  every 
direction.  When,  perhaps,  some 
thirty  people  had  assembled,  the 
"  leader  "  for  the  day  made  a  start 
at  a  fast  canter,  having  planned  out 
his  line  of  country,  and  away  went 
every  one  after  him.  A  fast  ride  and 
a  merry  one  from  five  to  ten  miles  was 
got  through  before  the  sun  became 
hot,  and  by  8  o'clock  the  party  had 
generally  reached  the  **  compound'* 
or  lawn  of  the  lady  who  was  to  give 
the  breakfast.  The  grooms  were 
here  in  attendance,  and  the  '*  riding 
parties  "  ended  with  claret-cup  for 
some,  and  tea  and  toast  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  for  others.  Paper 
hunts  afforded  afternoon  sport 
during  the  rains,  when  the  ground 
was  soft,  and  it  was  perfectly 
wonderful  the  cleverness  with  which 
these  plucky  little  animals  managed 
to  negotiate  some  of  the  banks  and 
double  ditches,  carrying  often  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  stone  on  their 
backs.  As  usual,  materials  where- 
with to  quench  thirst  awaited  the 
jaded  hunters  at  the  scene  of  the 
death. 

The  natives  never  took  part  in 
these  amusements,  for  as  they  ride 
entirely  by  balance,  with  their  knees 
as  high  as  their  hips,  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  jump  was  more  than 
likely  to  throw  them  off  their  centre 
of  gravity.  They  are,  however, 
most  "  keen  "  on  flat  racing,  and  in 
fact  on  all  sorts  of  manly  sport. 
Foot-ball,  of  a  kind,  is  to  be  seen 
played  at  the  comer  of  every  street 
on  a  fine  evening.  The  ball  is  of 
wicker-work,  and  about  three  times 


the  size  of  an  orange,  and  the  game 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  men  stand- 
ing in  a  circle  keeping  this  in  the 
air,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  kick 
(as  the  hands  cannot  be  used)  with 
the  sole,  side,  or  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  with  the  knee  or  thigh,  and 
with  the  heel  or  calf  behind,  and  I 
have  even  seen  it  shot  upwards  by 
a  good  jerk  from  the  shoulder.  All 
these  movements  being  most  grace- 
ful, the  game  is  very  pretty  to  watch. 
A  sort  of  derision  greets  the  person 
who  lets  it  come  to  the  ground. 

The  Burmese  are  wonderful 
wrestlers,  but  not  good  sportsmen 
with  the  gun,  which  is  perhaps  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  Buddhists,  one  of  Gaudama's 
chief  injunctions  being  that  life  was 
on  no  pretext  to  be  taken ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith,  if  a  man  kills 
a  tiger  (or  any  other  animal),  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  next  generation 
he  will  be  the  tiger,  and  the  tiger 
the  man,  and  that  the  suffering  he 
now  causes  will  be  inflicted  tenfold 
upon  himself.  Holding  this  belief 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
every  village  is  oveiTun  with  dogs, 
a  puppy  never  being  drowned  or 
made  away  with,  and  no  licence 
being  required.  In  fact,  there  are 
as  many  dogs  in  a  Burmese  town 
as  there  are  human  beings.  Many 
of  these  animals  are  ferocious,  yel- 
low in  colour,  with  wolfish  heads. 
If  night  is  not  made  hideous  by 
their  almost  incessant  and  simul- 
taneous howling,  it  is  at  any  rate 
made  sleepless  to  the  European 
traveller.  The  difference  I  have 
remarked  upon  between  everything 
in  India  and  in  Burmah  even  ex- 
tends to  these  aboriginal  dogs,  the 
'*  pies,**  as  they  are  called,  being  in 
the  former  country  starved,  mangy, 
and  repulsively  ugly,  while  in  Bur- 
mah they  look  as  healthy  and  mus- 
cular as  their  masters.  The  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  each  month  is  a 
grand  feast  for  both  man  and  dog. 
Upon  this  holiday  men,  women  and 
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children,  gaily  dressed,  wend  tlieir 
way  to  the  piii^odas  wiUi  offering:;  of 
rice  iind  Huwi-rs.  Tliese  are  <;rnnd 
times  for  the  dogs,  who  as!»enihle 
round  the  \ariouH  altai*s,  und  so 
soon  MS  ;l  donation  in  the  form  of  a 
basket  of  hoilcd  riee  is  em(>tied 
upon  the  lar^e  ^)tone  slab,  up  junip 
the  do^s,  und,  unmolested,  devour 
tlie  fitod  which  they  no  doubt  coii- 
sid«T  "  meat  fit  for  the  jjods.*' 

Wliile  \VL'  nrc  at  the  pa;{oda«i,  tlie 
priests  or  **  plioongies  **  may  be 
op()ortunely  mentioned,  and  thou^li 
it  !•<  dit!ii'iilt  to  condense  int(»  a 
pa«;e  wliut  col  ill  I  be  written  to  till  a 
voiume.  yrt  any  notice  upon  liur- 
mah und  its  inhabitants  wouM  he 
incoinplote  which  did  not  retnaik 
upon  this  righteous  body.  re%'ered 
antl  M'Specti-il  u-t  they  iire  thr«)ugh- 
out  tlit>  land  It  is  not  toi»  nuicli  to 
say  that  tlit  re  as  many '*  phnon^rie's'* 
in  IkUiivroon  as  there  are  priests  in 
Konif.  all  living  in  uionastrrieri 
built  either  by  general  !»ub»criptinn, 
or  bv  an  indiviilual  whi>  thencefiir- 
ward  i>  known  bv  the  lionoi-arv  title 
of  •'  Kyuuiii;  'raiia/' — '  Kyounj;  " 
m*a)iin<;  a  monastery,  aiiil  "  Tapi  " 
a  builder  or  support*  r  The  rules 
wliii'h  ^ovt  rn  the  ijaily  lite  «>f  a 
pr.i-t  anij  th>-  r  •utiue  of  a  mi>nas- 
t4T\.ari'  stiiri  in  lite  i  xtreiue,  in 
fai-r.  uliiio*>t  >evi-ri*.  A  wtmian  is 
ni-^rr  allowed  t<i  approach  a 
"  K\'>un^. "  :inil  a  (rit.Ht  in  turn  is 
pridiibited  l()i)kin^  at  a  wimnm. 
Thf  «niallt-«:  Milage  ha**  its  prifst, 
ikli<i«>-  dutllinj  IS  budt  at  a  Nh<>rl 
iii->'.a!ire  tVi'iii  tiie  hoii<«i'<«.  and  is 
*fi*  U'  rally  siiu.ited  within  a  garlen 
oi  [>l:uilain  auii  fnnt-lrei'*<.  The 
lan>is  iiM'd  !'•  r  such  ]nirpii««  »  are 
fji'f  from  all  ta\ 

A  intina^Tt-rv.  and  ever^'  hou^e  in 

]*ii:i:iah  i**  l-Uiit  upon  w lell  pde;>, 

riiut^  fnnntwot  >  twrjv.-  feet  above 
ttie  '.t-'UikI.  "^u  that  fn-ipi*  n:Iy  a  |K-r- 
Min  can  uail.  .iii-i  f\*  n  ride  under 
bi'«  h*)u*»e .  iiiiee  1.  th«-  Kuropean 
Hi;ai.:r\  pl.iv  «kit:le7«  uiidf^r  their 
Lar.Mi-k'«    ui   Kitigoon.      The  obji-ci 


of  this  peculiar  construction  »  to 
ensuro  people  sleeping  above  the 
malaria  which  riras  ti  night,  and 
clings  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of 
the  ground.  Even  where  the  |»eople 
cannot  aflford  to  live  ihcniselre*  in 
anything  better  than  mat  huts,  the 
village  phoongie  is  provided  with 
a  substantial  teak -built  residence. 
His  lloek  provides  him  with  ererj 
want  and  almost  every  luxury,  little 
boys  to  fan  him  when  within,  and  to 
caiTy  handbome  umbrellas  over  his 
bare  shaven  head  when  without* 
during  tiie  heat  of  the  day ;  silver 
boxes  containing  betel  nut  for  him 
to  chew ;  silver  goblets  for  him  to 
drink  out  of  (though  strictly  speak- 
ing his  hands  or  his  tliouKhts  sliould 
never  be  contaminated  by  the  touch 
tif  silver  or  gold  in  any  fomi); 
matting  of  the  fmest  texture  laid 
:ibout  his  tliKir :  the  exterior  of  hii 
monastery  cirnamentcd  witli  wood 
carvings,  often  of  a  very  costly  dea- 
eription  ;  and  when  it  is  added  thai 
his  food  and  raiment  are  also  found 
liini.  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at 
that  "  there  arc  as  many  fihoongiea 
in  lUir^oon  as  priests  in  Kome.'* 

1  will  not  say,  that  men  take  lo 
the  yellow  robe  (which  ilistinguislioa 
the  priesthooii)  from  any  but  tho 
purest  motives,  yet  it  is  n*>t  iniproba- 
ide  that  greater  nunibcr^i  would  re- 
tuiii  to  an  ordinary  vocation  in  life, 
iir  "  bec-onie  men**  again,  as  tbo 
Ihirniese  expre-s  it  « which  eaa 
be  done),  if  it  i«as  not  for  tha 
c  I  Mil  fort  in  which  they  are  kept,  tb« 
freed i»hi  fnuu  all  care  which  their 
inHniier  of  life  ensures  them,  and 
the  res|H.*ct  accorded  to  them  by  tho 
thick,  putting  aside  the  nobler  and 
higher  aspirations,  which  1  am  eon* 
fiilent  do  influence  tht*  lives  of  the 
niajiirity  It  i<«  a  fact  rc-hmndiiig  to 
the:r  credit,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  ctiuntry  «^li*i  is  unable  at 
lfa<it  til  read  anil  wnif  This  stale 
of  things  1^  brii  ight  abtnit  by  classea 
bt  !iig  held  daily  in  the  nionasteriaa, 
where  all  t(ic    village   la«U   al 
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and  are  instructed  by  the  priests 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
These  priests  do  not  interfere  in 
elections,  nor  do  they  take  any  part 
in  worldly  affairs  of  any  description, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  a 
willing  submission  to  established 
authority. 

With  tlie  influence  they  have  over 
such  an  excitable  people  as  the 
Burmese,  one  dreads  to  consider 
what  the  present  stat«  and  prospects 
of  the  province  might  have  been, 
had  they  inflamed  the  m\n^  of  the 
people  against  us.  and  neen  con- 
tinually encouraging  treasons  and 
exciting  rebellion.  In  travelling 
through  the  country,  I  invariably 
after  dinner  used  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  village  priest,  apologizing  on 
entering  his  presence  for  not  taking 
off  my  boots.  He  always  greeted 
me  kindly,  saying  he  knew  that  it 
was  not  our  custom,  and  produced 
his  best  chair  or  mat  for  me  to  sit 
upon.  They  always  (adopting  our 
fashion)  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
frequently  half  embraced  me,  a 
display  of  affection  which  it  would 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  have 
simply  been  assured  of.  They  are 
fond  of  conversing  with  Europeans, 
and  missionaries  cannot  assign  as  a 
reason  for  the  want  of  success  atten- 
ding their  labours  amongst  the  Bur- 
mese that  the  priests  have  been  un- 
willing to  listen  to  what  they  would 
say,  or  even  to  fully  discuss  with 
them  the  merits  of  their  respective 
religions.  Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  to  the 
Burmese  it  is  thoroughly  comprehen- 
sible ;  whereas  the  mysteries  of  our 
own,  the  missionaries  are  unable  to 
explain  to  his  inquiring  mind. 
**  Why  should  I,"  says  the  phoongie, 
"  renounce  the  creed  h^ld  sacred  by 
us  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and 


adopt  yours,  when  in  mine  I  find  all 
the  merits  of  yours,  with  none  of 
its  bewildering  doctrines.  As  re- 
gards the  laws  given  with  reference 
to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour, 
ours  being  stricter,  are  even  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
society  than  are  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian. And  then  which  religion  has 
the  greatest  legitimate  hold  upon 
the  people,  and  for  which  is  the 
most  universal  respect  shown  by 
'  rich  and  poor  in  the  manner  of  their 
lives?  Drunkenness  and  prostitution 
were  unknown,  except  in  name, 
until  you  landed  on  our  shores,  and, 
indeed,  are  still  so,  except  in  towns 
where  Europeans  collect;  your 
Government  makes  revenue  from 
the  one,  and  licences  the  other ;  it  not 
only  reserves  to  itself  the  growth  of 
opium,  but  it  sells  it  to  the  people, 
knowing  full  well,  as  its  officers  do, 
that  its  introduction  into  a  locality 
is  certain  to  bring  with  it  vice  of 
every  description ;  that  the  opening 
of  an  '  opium  farm '  is  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  every  respectable 
inhabitant,  is  the  harbinger  of 
misery  to  individuals,  and  dis- 
quietude to  all  peaceable  people. 
I  see  nothing  in  your  religion  to 
seduce  me  from  mine." 

Thus  speaks  the  phoongie  to  the 
missionary.  Since  the  annexation 
of  the  province,  we  have  undoubtedly 
added  much  to  Uie  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  but  whether 
our  rule,  and  the  example  set  by 
individual  Europeans,  has  tended 
to  strengthen  or  weaken  morality 
amongst  the  people,  is  a  question 
which  I  fear  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  However,  taking 
the  Burmese  as  they  are  now,  there 
is  not  a  more  domestic,  peace-loving, 
and  moral  people,  I  believe,  upon 
the  earth. 
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ON  DISCONTENTS  AND  REMEDIES. 


"  Willst  da  immer  weiter  schweifen, 
Sieh  das  Gate  liegt  bo  nah 
Leme  nor  das  Gliick  ergreifen 
Den  das  Gliiok  ist  immer  da." 

GOKTHX. 
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Thb  question  as  to  bow  far  it  may 
be  in  our  own  power  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  contentment,  and  conse- 
quently lessen  sorrow,  is  assuredly 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  each 
individual  mind  for  it  to  claim  some 
share  of  attention.  Although  not 
not  inclined,  like  Epicurus,  to  assert 
that  pleasure  is  the  '*  chief  good," 
yet  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
world's  history,  or  looked  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  the  motive  power 
influencing  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, both  in  public  movements 
and  private  actions,  has  been  the 
desire  to  procure  blessings  either 
for  themselves  or  for  others :  whe- 
ther it  be  the  philanthropist  spend- 
ing his  life  in  efforts  to  benefit  his 
fellow-creatures, or  the  philosophical 
egotist,  whose  thoughts  begin  and 
end  with  self;  whether  it  be  the 
devotee  who,  with  stoical  firmness, 
denies  himself  the  most  innocent 
pleasures,  or  the  voluptuary  indulg- 
ing every  appetite,  and  gratifying 
every  passion,  with  all  the  actuating 

Erinciple  is  the  same,  the  desire  for 
appiness  real  or  imaginary,  either 
present  or  to  come. 

We  all,  by  an  instinct  of  our 
nature,  delight  in  pleasure,  and 
shrink  from  pain,  either  physical  or 
mental,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us 
if  we  could  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
greatly  within  everyone's  power,  in 
going  through  life,  to  cultivate  the 
former,  and  diminish  the  latter,  by 


a  sober  contemplation  of  surround 
ing  circumstances  with  a  view  t 
discovering  what  is  to  be  choseo 
and  what  avoided ;  and  by  banishii^ 
from  the  mind  all  distressiDg  ideai 
the  harbouring  of  which  can  be  q 
no  benefit  to  ourselves  or  others 
If  people  would  only  learn  to  realis 
it,  happiness  depends  far  less  oi 
external,  than  on  internal  sources 
both  pleasure  and  its  converse  being 
in  many  cases,  rather  the  result  o 
our  mental  bias,  and  habit  of  view 
ing  things,  than  in  the  nature  o: 
the  events  themselves.  *'  Every  spoi 
in  life's  sunshine  is,"  to  quote 
Carlyle,  '*  but  the  shadow  of  our- 
selves." 

We  may  define  pleasure  as  the 
result  of  things  being  suited  to  oui 
mind,  contenttnent  as  the  bringing 
our  ideas  to  fit  the  condition  io 
which  we  are  placed*;  the  forroei 
may  not  often  be  at  our  command 
but  the  latter  always  is.  Let  For- 
tune rule  the  weak  and  vain  amongst 
mankind.  Over  those  who  view  life 
sensibly  this  fickle  goddess  should 
have  no  power.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  sad  a  thing  to  have  troubles  aa 
to  be  incapable  of  bearing  them, 
for  what  dignity  can  there  be  in  the 
mind  that  is  elated  or  depressted  at 
the  veriest  trifles  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  more  refined  a  man's  nature, 
and  the  brighter  his  genius,  the 
more  acutely  sensitive  will  he  often 
be  to  all  emotions  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  but  surely  an  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  a  mind  trained  to  view 
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things  philosophically,  should  have 
in  itself  a  power  to  rise  above  the 
trivialities,  the  insignificant  daily 
worries,  that,  to  the  morbid  and  the 
fatuous,  seem  almost  insurmount* 
able. 

It  may  be  said,  "  All  this  is  mere 
assertion,  but  we  want  demonstra- 
tion ;  prove  to  us  that  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  man's  life  is  not  a 
thing  over  which  his  will  can  have 
no  influence;  suggest  some  means 
by  which  we  may  increase  the  one 
and  lessen  the  other ;  be  practical, 
give  us  a  little  more  than  mere 
vague  generalizing,  and  we  will 
begin  to  believe  and  hope  that 
something  in  the  way  of  benefit  is 
to  be  derived  from  your  words." 
Well,  let  us  inquire  into  the  nature, 
and  possible  remedy  for  some  of 
the  ills  to  which  mankind  is  liable ; 
let  us  seek  out  the  source,  and  if 
possible  suggest  a  cure,  for  the  low 
spirits,  a  curb  for  the  discontents 
to  which,  despite  the  smiling  masks 
that  go  about  the  world,  so  many 
hearts  are  liable. 

If  we  trace  depression  to  its  real 
source,  what  is  it  after  all  but  a 
form  of  self-love,  or  rather  self- 
compassion?  When  erieved  and 
anxious,  or  suffering  from  misfor- 
tunes, small  or  great,  what  wise  man 
sits  down  to  mourn  over  his  sad 
condition  ?  Will  he  not  rather  try 
to  trace  the  events  or  circumstances 
that  produced  it  to  their  final  cause, 
if  so  be  that  he  may  have  the  power 
to  avoid  the  like  troubles  in  future  ? 
Will  he  not  ask  himself, "  Can  I  by 
my  own  efforts*  mend  matters  ? " 
If  reason  answer  "Yes,"  he  will 
set  about  it  at  once,  activity  itself 
must  be  a  solace ;  but  if  a  thing  is 
inevitable,  he  reconciles  himself  to 
it,  and  wastes  no  time  in  useless 
vague  regrets.  Others  have  the 
same  troubles  or  worse,  and  what 
are  we,  that  we  should  expect  to  be 
free  ? 

All   men  love  comparisons,  but 
let  it  be  our  habit  to  measure  our 


condition  with  that  of  persons  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  rather 
than  to  compare  it  with  those 
who,  in  our  estimation,  are  happier. 
Every  wretchedness  that  we  see 
others  suffer,  and  we  ourselves  are 
free  from,  is  a  blessing,  and  there- 
fore should  be  a  source  of  thankful- 
ness. When  Buffering  from  real  or 
fancied  ills,  let  us  seek  out  those 
who  are  more  miserable  than  our- 
selves, and  it  will  so  hard  with  us 
if,  by  the  time  we  have  done  some- 
thing to  relieve  their  trouble,  we 
do  not  find  that  our  own  has  dis- 
appeared. Whether  it  speaks  well 
for  human  nature  or  not,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  condition  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction.  Napi^eon,  who  was 
morbidly  vain  and  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  height,  in  contem- 
plating on  one  occasion,  a  picture 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  remarked 
more  than  once,  with  an  air  of 
self-congratulation,  "  Alexander  the 
Great  was  shorter  than  I  am — much 
shorter,"  and  no  doubt  there  was 
consolation  to  him  in  the  thought. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
discontented,  are  too  apt  to  contem- 
plate the  lot  of  others  only  to 
envy  their  fancied  happiness;  like 
Damocles,  they  find  some  Diony- 
sius,  whom,  in  their  folly,  they  pro- 
nounce to  be  the  happiest  man  on 
earth,  till  chance,  perhaps,  reveals 
to  them  that  troubles  greater  than 
any  they  are  called  upon  to  bear 
are  hanging  above  the  bead  of  that 
one  who  seemed  so  fortunate,  and 
whom  they  thought  so  blest  beyond 
desert.  Truly,  if  we  could  look 
into  the  hearts  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  there  are  few  indeed 
whose  destiny  we  should  be  willing 
to  take  in  preference  to  our  own. 
The  hungry  man,  eating  some 
garden  stuff  which  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  exclaiming, 
"None  is  surely  so  wretched  as 
I/'  looked  round  by  chance,  and 
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naw  a  ninn  fullowinc.  |nckiiiR  up, 
aii(i  cifVniiriiiK  tlu*  U*avfn  which  hi* 
had  nJccttMi ;  and  v;\  not  uue  of 
u.s  ni'fd  iDiirt*  tlinii  turn  his  head 
tn  tiiifl.  in  likt*  ni:inni*r,  a  niotivt* 
lor  tlinnkt\ilni'!«s — a  cure  for  di*- 
contiMil. 

fVnir  tpiod  hahrt,  rf  hain't,  \»  a 
trniT  Havini:  than  nt  tir.^t  ^i^ht  it 
nii«;ht  appfar;  wliili'  om*  ridiculeH 
th«'  :i«'t,  it  in  impn^ible  to  help 
t^nvvini:  tht*  spirit  uf  that  in{:<'niuii« 
philoMiphiT  uhn  turnt'd  hiH  i*liirt, 
and  obHiTVt^d.  with  Hatinfaction, 
•*  What  a  i-omfDrt  there  is  in  elfan 
]inen!"  Itna«;inatitin  i^  a  veritable 
Aladiiin'rt  hinip  to  thii«e  who  accus- 
tom themneU'ca  to  iook  on  the 
bright  niih*  of  thins*i«;  to  thoM* 
who.  on  the  other  haii'i.  an*  in  the 
hahit  of  i!oin<*  to  nie<*t  troubli'!>.  an 
incaleiilabh*  anintint  of  miKerv  is 
ean^'d  hv  the  e\il»  that  have  never 
)):ip{>oni-d,  tliMUi:h  both  ri'li:;ion  and 
phiio?if)phy  >till  prraeh  to  them  the 
folly  tiiiit  it  i^  t<i  takf  an  undue 
thiMiirlit  of  what  I  he  m-irniw  niav 
or  Tiay  in't  hririL*. 

Hiiw  i!i!u*ii  I'f'tter  \ii>ii]  1  it  !ie 
fur  n-*  ajai?'.  it  uf  r-iii'-l  a«Tii«*?iii]i 
onn*tlw'!t  til  t?.i:i\  •»!  \i  I  .1!  wi- 
/iitv*-.  rit'  'T  t'irifi  ■'!"  wii  !l  Mt*  tC'inf  : 
tlii-     ov.  rv;i!  ;::.:;     •  t"     Imi*»*     lluni; 


tlirit    ysr  lii'-'irr  pri  Vr:.!*  mir  ^  .t»"ii^ 

a    i'l-l  :»•  rri  «■::!?:    !i  i-l'  tli**  h'»"»«iri  '^ 
•  ■  •  "" 

that    *'.r   I     •■/■■■.    ;■*    -•   linrk    :*"»   !  • 

iMa»\i-    It    :r   •'••"jir'  !i'   ?.  r    '.-   T  ■   Tl'i'l 

t'..'.M'!l*      "i    :■.    t.'i*    t    .  ijji.r    i.:'  ;  n-.v 

j,i, -f,  *\    r*..      ,r  I-.  !:  :i'  ■  !i  '•  ,*  \-i  i:. 

ii>*-*  .f  ■*'(.•*    -.1      I*    ■_'i> 

• '.    .«      ■  .  'I  •  ,  I    .1  !i    I .    .^   a> 

yr*  "   ■.!        I •      "    '.    !    •  j«-.    t  .>.    !iir 

Ml  !'  '•  •        ;"-  :    r-:  I  ■•  I.  T'  ■■  :  f  iirr-^t 

t":  ::  ..-    .«'•■    .  .  '  :i_- -    rn.ij'.  •!'■*.    :iiiil 

w    w  -      :   '    :l■.^ •  ■   :._•.  •  I-  r\ :•   r.v:. 

r.i*    •  r  ■      '    !   I       -■■■..:..•  .-.•  rr-  r.i 

w         .      ■   ■     ■     .*      ;-.■    *  .:Vfr:'.,'  .     It 

t  I  ■■  -    :■  •  '  .:   1-'     •:•...    \  '  \    :'ir 

I  ■  ■.?•  r    •     «.  ••  t..  '•  .  ir   ■  .  ■-■     .;-   «■• 

hri\i .  :    .  i    :\\    I  «    -■■■.■  r^    :"  .»!    u»* 

k-  A  r  •  .  '  '  .\:  :  ■  •  t  :  \\r 
n . .  ■  ^  ■.-»..•'.  I  .  *.  f  -  .  .  ■  r  ■  -  -  •  J 
by   I  r»  M-:  I    cares    a*   :  • 


to  look  beyond  them,  in  what  arr 
we  siifienor  to  the  untiiinkintr.  un- 
reaiionini;  creatures  uhu  live  but 
in  to- day,  and  with  whom  initinci 
takes  the  place  of  intell<>ct  r 

ll<iwe\er  heavy  Horrou-  s«H*ms. 
joy  must  mmner  or  later  follow  it  ; 
in  a  month's  time,  if  we  remembiT 
our  pH'sent  eondititin.  it  Mill  he  to 
wonder  what  we  could  lia\e  found 
to  L'rieve  about,  and  there  i*  alwavn 
consolation  in  the  thou^iit  that  an  iii 
the  darkness  uf  nii:hl,  the  hearini; 
is  intensitied,  the  pup:l  of  the  eye 
d  i  lat  es.  t  he  senses  a  11  serni  quickened, 
so  in  tlie  depths  td*  sorrow,  are 
nien*s  characters  dereIi)|H*d,  ami 
their  minds  i^ain  strtMigth  under  the 
tn*atinent  of  thnt  t^nic  —  pain  ; 
lifus  bitters  always,  tiHi.  ^ire  zest 
to  the  plea!«ures  that  suci*eefl« 
for  existenct*  is  ho  a-Arrt  tn  none 
as  to  tho!ie  who  have  i*xperieniv«l 
the  vrry  depths  of  liitti-rue.^s.  an«l 
whi»  thtTffi^re  know  h»iw  t.i  value 
pn*!«eut  fa«e.  If  it  wrii*  p>t«s.bU* 
for  us  to  1:0  through  liv  witliout 
tastiui;  %*\'  real  auiicty  *»r  tniii!>|e, 
Wi*  (ihould  MMU  ht*  f'ltTU  l-rl'iie«l 
with  far:i'ifd  eari-.  'aIi:.-!i  ;in«  ?ar 
the  worM  to  hear,  a^il  p!iM«urt« 
it«i-lf  w«'iil,l  Hi^on  SI  ja  I  ujMin  u«. 
u*  ti»  !••  I'ti'iii"  ill  liiiif,  ?ir*i  Hi.iri- 
iii'**.  nriii  !!•♦•;»  nu  :ii*l»..il  jms    . 

1  ri'til'!t«*  tiiat  a*:«»i'  vi  t'.i*  U!  n- 
::iii.t!>MU  it  •••  ui»'r  i.--!  t»  iiw«ll 
ir."U  *T  !  ilk  t.\  \  I  :■!  tl.f-r.  ■i'lfc- 
trr*j»»ji  •  !"  III*.-*  I'niun*  \\i.\  !».»'Tii-r 
«ii''  a  n:itur:il  ih:ttM  f  i  •!  ri!.ii|i< 
Ml  ii-'i  «  f ;  rr  f/  tr.  1  *.  •■!»  t'.i-  I'.'f  tr..r^ , 

ar*'  ••!!  u  If^T'uMi  I  V  !'.!•  •\!'ip:iT'  v 

ol     tl.i'*i'    Wf    li»\r.        l:  «'    ir  ■  .    «  '  tt 
UM*''     .'     n^    a    Tu"'-    t«i    t  \*    •     •••i;  It  * 

alM'ii  o  t-i  )i4t'p  o.irri'A  h  •  ki  i[  w  sil.iii 
!'.«   r  o.\  ?.  hri':i'T'  c  -uli  •  ;i\f  kn-vi  :i 

!.!!.".  Wi-   ti.  !ik.  "I   t  •  •■    I !».<■«* 

*■•   •  r !;'  r   i'Ji  :■  J    •  r    r«  «  •  .^  .ti.;  -^  ir- 
j  a!''. 

.\t'-    V  i-    r  .    .-.   :\'.'\    .'1    Wf    w  .m\i 
f-r     w  ■  iil'i  •       1 :     !i  i»    b  ■  u    «:•€•:. 
•.I  .;.  •    1  ■  •  :■•    !■  ■   ..-   ••  :i'.-    : 
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oommand,  but  we  have  the  power 
to  form  our  own  idea  of  these,  and 
so  rise  superior  to  their  influence. 
It  should  always  be  an  object  to 
reduce  one's  wants  as  much  as 
possible,  for  the  fewer  we  have,  the 
less  we  shall  naturally  suffer  from 
disappointment.  It  is  harder  to 
support  the  dienitj  of  human 
nature  by  a  due  exercise  of 
moderation  in  prosperity,  than  to 
cultivate,  in  adversity,  that  patience 
and  contentment  which  have  power 
to  turn  the  grains  of  sand  in  life's 
hourglass  into  gold.  All  who  can 
bring  their  desires  to  the  level  of 
their  means  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  said  to  have  wealth — for  riches, 
at  the  best,  are  only  comparative. 

The  question  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation scarcely  comes  within  the 
compass  of  this  essayi  but  perhaps 
a  few  words  may  be  permitted  on 
the  point  in  which  the  subject 
bears  more  directly  upon  the  one 
we  are  considering.  The  feeling 
of  ennui,  which  is  akin  to  discon- 
tent, is  only  to  be  escaped  by 
habitual  occupation;  not  mere 
desultory  trifling,  but  the  steady 
prosecution  of  some  purpose,  hav- 
ing a  definite  object  m  view,  such 
as  the  acquirement  of  an;^  art  or 
science  which  commends  itself  to 
our  taste,  with  which  we  may 
occupy  all  our  leisure  moments, 
and  so  have  no  time  to  worry  over 
our  own  affairs,  or  those  of  others. 
8teady  industry,  whatever  its  object, 
must  always  be  more  or  less  accom- 
panied by  that  self- approbation 
which,  call  it  an  approving  conscience 
or  what  we  will,  is  the  pleasantest 
and  most  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  cup  of  human  felicity ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  pursuits  that  are 
productive  of  internal  satisfaction 
nas  another  recommendation,  in 
that,  when  pleased  with  ourselves, 
it  is  generally  easier  to  be  amiable 
towards  others.  The  happier  a  man 
m,  the  more  genial  is  he  likely  to 
be ;  and,  for  tbia^reason,  it  scarcely 


seems  wise  to  deny  one's  self,  aa 
some  would  advocate,  the  moderate 
use  and  enjoyment  of  those  thinga 
the  abuie  of  which  has  led  to  harm.. 
Select  wine,  for  instance;  no  one 
in  his  senses  is  likely  to  become 
seriously  an  advocate  for  intem- 
perance,  and  far  bo  it  from  us  to> 
assert,  with  an  author  who  should 
have  known  better,  that  **  No  man 
is  ever  really  happy  unless  he  ia 
drunk ; "  and  yet,  taken  with  limita- 
tions, there  is  a  sort  of  hidden  truth 
in  the  logical  formula:  *^Qui  bene 
hibet,  bene  darmit;  qui  bene  dormit^ 
non  peeeat;  qui  nonpeceat  ealvatue 
erit^''  inasmuch  as  the  man  who 
pampers  his  spiritual  health  by 
denying  himself  a  moderate  use 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  is 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  hard,, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  towards 
others,  and  of  being  governed  by 
feelings  of  a  nature  both  uncharit* 
able  and  unchristian. 

There  are  times  in  every  one's 
life  when  cares  arise  that  are  only 
to  be  met  by  a  brave,  bold  spirit : 
it  is  well,  sometimes,  to  meet,  as 
Horace  says,  *'  life's  bitters  with  & 

i'est;"  this  is  not  always  possible, 
ut  we  should  get  on  mucn  better 
if,  instead  of  bemoaning  our  fate^ 
instead  of  avoiding  or  flying  from 
annoyances,  we  would  accustonv 
ourselves  to  meet  and  grapple 
with  them  boldly,  and  at  oucef 
troubles,  seemingly  the  most 
gigantic  would,  under  this  treat* 
ment,  often  dwindle  to  the  veriest 
pigmies,  and  we  should  find  that 
many  an  erection  which  our  feara 
have  built  up  is  demolished  simply 
by  examination.  It  is  only  on  a 
near  approach  we  find  the  blessinga 
hidden  in  adversity.  How  many 
a  rugged  mountain  pass  has  withiu 
its  clefU  spots  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  fruits  and  flowers  that  we  searcii 
iu  vain  for,  in  the  level  meadows, 
in  which,  with  man's  short-sighted- 
ness, we  long  to  spend  our  days. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  source* 
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of  deprofl^ion  iv,  no  doubt,  ill-health. 
Evt'Ti  th»'  Miiir-*  tl>rfn>olvp:».  wc 
think.  niMHt.  in  their  iiiiiiost  hoart, 
haw  frit  /A/i'  jviiu  thpy  s»»  di*8piiicd 
to  1"*  an  v\\\,  Zrim  wiiH  i]fi  martvr 
to  jT'Mit  :  iUMirali;ia  in  tlicipe  davii 
was  :t  tliirri;  unknown,  nr  ht*  could 
ncTiT  have  tiiu^ht  as  ht*  did  on  thifl 
point,  imr  w<iulii  hi*  have  found  »o 
manv  fMll.in-cni.  Ni*.  pain  **\'  budv 
18  an  evil,  and  a  Vt-ry  j^rcat  one.  but 
■till,  nuich  nioro  than  piM>nK*  think, 
it  is  to  he  aviiidcd  by  regularity  and 
temp«'ranc«',  and  by  nefer  ^;ivin|» 
va\  tri  fanriod  ^rii'vances  and 
ailit-ents.  It  ha;*  ita  consolations, 
top,  ha**  i«irkn«'r»!»,  in  brinpini;  to 
lipht  in  th<i!*i*  we  love  tht-  nympa- 
thit'4  wliioli.  whrii  wt*  are  in  health, 
perliap't.  Iji*  hidilen  beneath  a  veil 
of  o:ilmne!«t  riTnl  indilferenei*. 

P'«a])piiiiti  d  anibilinn  is  to  s(ime 
niinils  a  Mnm-r  nf  nii-tery.  We  have 
been  f'»r  yean*,  prHiap?*,  usinj;  all  our 
emr^ie?*.  been  t.»ilini;  and  Htru';i:linj» 
for  S'.Miie  rnvii'd  «li!*!inetioij.  Honie 
fancii'd  hli'**:*iiiL'.  and  at  the  last  wo 
find  oun*elveN  ponr.  unn«iliL*<'(l,  and 
unknown:  but  if  we  think  of  the 
concomitants  to  i;reatness,  its 
burden  of  ean*s  and  anxieties,  its 
respon^ibililie?*,  the  wearv  dava 
ant!  n-!«tle!»!«  nicht-.  the  envy.  ill. 
natuH'.  aid  ini^ratituiie  tti  whieli 
we  muft  bi*  subji-eted,  we  ftbould 
rather  !•«•  thankt'iil  i*  at  our  t!it»ui:ht- 
less  pra^fT"  an*  lirrneii.  refneniber- 
inp  tii:il  I  hi*  'h'tt\  tri«'  is  ^hakiMi  by 
nianv  a  b!a»t  t'  at  ttu*  h'^lv  plnnt 
beneath  Fi':iri.'i-  NtN  ;  that.  hi»Wfver 
unattair:ab!i*  i;naTrn-*s  i»f  plui*e  may 
l»e.  ri>l>i!:T\  <>t'  mind  is  aliAavs  at 
the  fi'nifiiaiil  ••?  thi  sr  wh«i  seek  it, 
for  •'  it  i*  i.iit.'  a**  Kpictetu"  hays. 
•*t<'  l'»'  e«r;-i»iirr«i  \i  h»»  :n  li?f%  tirtuia 
is  the  I  r:!iii'.  ar.d  wlm  thi*  bf/car. 
but  mJ.'Ii;  '^  I  rn.Of  or  biijirar  b«>t  ." 
and  J"',  ft.r-  'inij-rtL'  "iieh  t!i«'U:^*.t*. 
we  sii  I*  i  5fi  !:ii'i'  :i|'|'riTi  iti*  the 
ble*sMiL"«  •  f  «  '-.r  hun  \  !»•  i'-t.  ar.d 
the  s.ilrtv  •■!"   I  i  !»•  i.T  k:.'-w:i 

_  m 

Tht  P'an*  I  • .".  !'-,:i  •  ■•'  .»:.ii.-r.'  w 
OTcr  th>' l>'«(t  ut  \  i.'iii:.,  b.it  t'- a  M re- 


balanced mind  the  growth  of  years 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eril. 
If  our  days  arc  not  waited,  that  ia 
to  hav  if  we  live  *-'  .i:;her 

aim  than  the  *  -  ,  .•  .i«ure  ami 
pratitieation  of  the  moment  ;  if  we 
use  rvery  posjiiblc  means  to  increase 
our  knowIed«re.  to  improve  our 
talents,  and  Btn*n|;then  our  under- 
staniiing,  we  ought,  each  year  that 
we  live,  to  grow  not  only  wiser 
and  better,  but  happier  and  more 
contented ;  for  aa  our  intelligence 
widens,  fo  must  the  capacity  for  all 
reasonable  enjoyment  grow  in  pro- 

{)ortion.  It  is  harder,  perhaps,  to 
>c  sanguine ;  Hope  is  shy.  and  cornea 
not  so  soon  at  our  command  as  in 
verv  early  youth  :  but  if  we  summon 
Faith  to  her  support,  she  hesitates 
no  more,  and  while  on^  points  us  to 
eternity,  the  other  bears  us  Mfi-lr 
over  all  the  waves  of  sorrow,  into 
which,  without  her  aid.  we  must  hare 
sunk.  L'dmr  nr  prut  virilUr^  and 
if  Wf  only  choose  to  hxik  for  them, 
w(>  hhall  tind  the  violets  that  autumn 
brini:'*  an*  quite  as  sweet  as  those 
of  spring. 

One  i»rolific  cause  of  worry,  t<Ki, 
espe«*ially  to  those  who  are  seni*iti«e 
or  self-conscious,  is  the  thought  of 
what  others  think  an<t   sav  abt*at 

■ 

them  -.  there  is  no  end  to  the  mist*ri(*s 
people  of  this  temptrament  intl:ct 
v\\  thfniH'lves  h\  ima<:iri  irv  n-mark* 
on  their  conduct.  th<'Uj;h  %ery  tifit*n 
the  suppitsed  mi.*«takrs  and  blunders 
about  which  we  distre*>s  furM-Ut-n 
have  been  absolutely  unnot;i*i^l :  vlxxA 
e\en  should  this  n-it  be  tiie  c&m*. 
wisdom  will  make  a  res.-lvi-  to  a\oid 
such  for  the  future,  an>i  will  thin 
dismiss  thi*  subject  altt»gi-ther-  If 
we  an»  conscious  of  not  iJes^Tiin^ 
blami*,  let  us  intrt-nch  ••urM'!\t-s  b«^ 
hind  tliis  convict :on,  for  as  l<*n^  at 
we  di*  ii>>t:.in|r  i>f  wi.ich  we  arr 
a^l.an.rd.  what  have  we  t«>  l<  ir  tr^^  -i 
ealu!!  nv  ?  The  ma:,  who  I  ru»* 
lh«'ii  *  !al«i*  t-«t:rii:itr  il  •  ur  art.o:.* 
i«  til  br  p:t;i-  i  ti<r  h  ;«  want  ••f 
di?c«  rnuunt,  certain: V  i.iit  Urraied. 
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There  are,  again,  indiyiduals  in 
the  world  who  possess  a  morbid 
kind  of  conscientiousness,  to  whom 
the  very  fact  of  a  thing  being 
pleasant  is  a  motive  for  looking 
upon  it  with  suspicion — |;ood  folks, 
but  unhappj,  who  dread  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  who 
look  upon  Nature's  God,  not  as  a 
loving  father,  who  finds  pleasure  in 
his  children's  happiness,  but  rather 
(although  they  maybe  shocked  at 
seeing  their  crude  ideas  put  into 
plain  language)  as  a  malignant  being 
who  sends  his  creatures  into  the 
world  with  a  stem  injunction  to 
deny  themselves  all  eaithly  happi- 
ness, if  they  would  escape  an 
eternity  of  misery.  How  it  is 
possible  to  contemplate  the  life  of 
'*  God  made  man "  in  all  its 
beauty,  its  depth  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  yet  hold  such  a 
creed,  is  past  comprehension,  and 
yet  such  characters  are  not  un- 
common ;  too  often  people  of  this 
stamp  forget  that  we  really  have  no 
neater  right  to  cause  ourselves  un- 
nappiness  than  to  brine  it  upon 
others ;  that  self-denial  in  the 
abstract  has  no  merit,  except  it  be 


the  means  of  giving  pleasure  to 
our  neighbours,  or  securing  future 
blessings  for  ourselves. 

Moralists  are  fond  of  talking  of 
''  short-lived  happiness,"  of  the  un- 
certainty of  all  those  things  we 
value  in  this  world ;  but  while  this 
thought  keeps  us  from  being  too 
much  elated  in  prosperity,  its  in- 
fluence should  be  equally  strong  in 
preserving  the  mind  from  despair, 
and  the  spirits  from  being  cast 
down  by  present  adversity ;  for  evil 
is  as  uncertain  and  transient  as 
good,  and  as  surely  as  the  world 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  as  unalterably 
as  day  follows  night,  and  spring 
succeeds  the  gloom  of  winter,  so 
surely  may  we  know  that  our  life's 
pathway  will  once  more  be  bright 
with  flowers;  no  cloud,  however 
dark,  is  stationary,  nor  need  it  even 
throw  a  shadow  on  our  heart,  if, 
through  the  mist  of  tears,  we  cateh 
the  faintest  glimpse  of  that  red 
glo^  in  the  western  sky  which 
promises  to  us,  when  the  day  of  our 
existence  and  the  sleep  of  death  is 

East,  a  waking  to  the  joy  of  eternal 
appiness. 

B.   HOBKIK. 
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A   PAPAL   RETBOSPEOT. 


CHAFTEB   IX. 


It  has  been  erroneoudy  repre- 
sented, and  to  a  large  extent  cre- 
dited, that  the  great  Lutheran 
Reformation  was,  in  its  inception, 
porelj  a  religions  moyement-^that 
it  originated  in  a  premeditated 
design  to  free  Christianity  from 
the  doctrinal  corruptions  and  suner- 
stitious  ceremonials  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  rank  deprayitj 
of  the  Papacjjr,  and^  to  restore  the 
purity  ana  simplicity  of  Apostolic 
teachingand  worship. 

The  JEteformation,  however,  had 
no  such  origin.  Luther  did  not, 
at  first,  Tenture  to  question  one 
article  of  the  accredited  faith  of 
Bome.  On  the  contrary,  he  clung 
to  that  faith  with  an  unreason- 
ing tenacity,  proclaimed  himself  a 
most  loysl  ana  obedient  Bomanist, 
and  submissively  acknowledged  the 
supreme  office  and  authority  of  the 
Pope,  as  the  Yicar  of  Christ. 

In  its  orgin,  the  Beformation 
was  not,  therefore,  a  religious  move- 
ment, properly  so  called.  It  arose 
far  more  from  social  and  political 
causes  than  from  any  desire  for 
doctrinal  puritv.  The  whole  moral 
atmo8i)here  of  Europe  was  tho- 
roughly polluted  by  the  awful  abomi- 
nations that  pervaded  the  entire 
Papal  system.  The  enormities  of  its 
licentiousness,  and  the  unbounded 
rapacity  of  its  avarice,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  that  glorious  move- 
ment wnich  culminated  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Western  Church,  in 
the  emancipation  of  mind,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  great  and  en- 
nobling   principles    of  civil    and 


reli^ous  liberty,  which  eoostitute 
the  indestmcttble  basis  dT  modem 
civilization  and  progress.  It  was 
not,  we  repeat,  doctrmal  error  that 
first  callea  forth  the  oppoaitionQf 
Erasmus,  or  of  liuther,  bat  the 
moral  depravity,  the  reroltiiig  su- 
perstitious practices  that  the  Papai^ 
sanctioned,  upheld,  and  profitecl  Iqr. 
Thus,  the  Beformation  com- 
menced merely  as  a  rerolt  of  the 
rising  intelligence  of  the  age  aoainst 
the  insatiable  deapotiam  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  horrible  social  evils 
engendered  by  the  oormptions  thi^ 
encouraeed ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  PaiKTive  Pjums  was 
three-quarters  of  a  century  old! 
The  Popes  could  not  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  walL  The  abomina- 
tions of  the  Papacy,  it  is  true,  had 
become  so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  system,  both  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  aod  formed  so  essential  a 
portion  of  the  foundations  on  whidi 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Papal 
system  rested,  that  the  removal  of 
any  one  of  them  necessarily  ahook 
the  entire  edifice,  and  threatened 
its  total  overthrow. 

Throughout  the  extensive  empire 
of  Paganism  there  was  nothing 
more  iniquitous — nothing  more 
degrading  to  man,  as  a  being  gifted 
with  reasoning  faculties,  and  ac* 
counteble  to  his  Creator  for  their 
exercise — nothing  more  antagonistic 
to  the  progressive  development  of 
human  nature  in  its  moral  and 
aocial  aspects — than  what  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  Papal 
system  as  it  existed  at  the   com- 
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mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  Popes  had 
been  incessantly  and  unscrupu- 
lously engaged  in  erecting  and 
embellishing  their  stupendous  des- 
potism. They  had  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  centring  within  the 
mystic  circle  of  the  tiara  a  belief  in 
the  three-fold  supremacy  of  which 
its  triple  crown  was  symbolical. 
European  Christendom  bowed  with 
superstitious  veneration  to  Bome 
as  the  seat  of  an  acknowledged 
theocracy — possessing  not  alone  a 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  jnan- 
kind  in  temporal  matters,  but  as 
being  the  only  true  source  of  light 
and  guidance  in  spiritual,  while 
its  dominion  ei^tended  beyond  the 
^rave,  and  conferred  a  dispensative 
jurisdiction  alike  over  the  terrors 
of  hell  and  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven. 

Such  a  power  had  never  been 
known  in  the  world  before — a 
power  that,  if  it  had  been  exercised 
for  good,  if  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  Chrisitianity  which  it  professed, 
and  employed  to  di£fuse  and  enforce 
its  sublime  precepts,  would  have 
converted  heathen  wildernesses 
into  moral  Edens.  Whereas,  the 
strongest  condemnation  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  the  Papacy  is,  that 
with  all  its  undoubted  dominion 
and  acknowledged  power-^with  all 
its  immense  resources  and  divine 
pretensions,  Christian  Europe  under 
its  auspices  had  sunk  into  a  greater 
depth  of  superstition  and  vice,  of 
systematized  corruption  and  moral 
depravity,  than  existed  under  the 
Paganism  it  professed  to  supplant. 
In  point  of  fact,  Bome  under  the 
Popes  was  infinitely  more  degraded 
and  despicable  than  under  the 
Pagans,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Itiuy  generally;  while  among  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  there  existed 
far  more  moral  and  social  virtue— 
a  higher  cultivation  of  intellect, 
and  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
Deity,  than  distinguished  those  who 


professed  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
The  successors  of  Mahomet,  indeed, 
were  shining  examples  of  moral 
purity  in  comparison  with  the  so* 
called  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

Cardinal  Dellarmine,  a  devoted 
defender  of  the  Papacy,  and  as  a 
Jesuit  too  artful  to  concede  more 
than  he  could  possibly  avoid,  was 
nevertheless  constrained  to  admit 
that  "for  some  years  before  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvanistic  heresies 
were  published,  there  was  not,  as 
contemporary  writers  testify,  any 
severity  in  ecclesiastical  judications, 
any  discipline  with  regard  to  morals, 
any  knowledge  of  sacred  literature, 
any  reverence  for  divine  things; 
there  was  almost  not  any  religion 
remaining."  If  for  the  Mome  yearM 
of  the  Cardinal  we  substitute  9<nM 
ages^  the  picture  will  then  be  quite 
truthful  and  complete  in  outline. 
Let  us  fill  in  some  of  the  essential 
details. 

How  could  there  be  discipline 
with  regard  to  morals  when  such 
monsters  of  vice  as  Alexander  VI. 
sat  in  the  pontifical  chair  ? — when 
the  abodes  of  the  clergy  through- 
out Europe  were  dens  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  rich  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  maintained  harems, 
and  revelled  in  the  voluptuous 
sensualism  of  Eastern  princes? 
"The  licentious  examples  of  the 
pontifis,*'  observes  Mosheim,  "  were 
zealously  imitated  in  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  subordinate  rulers 
of  the  Church.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  bishops  and  canons  passed 
their  days  in  dissolute  mirtn  and 
luxury,  and  squandered  away,  in 
the  gratification  of  their  lusts  and 
passions,  the  wealth  that  had  been 
set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes.  Nor  were  they  less 
tyrannical  than  voluptuous ;  for  the 
most  despotic  princes  never  treated 
their  vassals  with  more  rigour  and 
severity  than  these  ghostly  rulers 
employed  towards  ail  who  were 
under  their  jurisdiction. 
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^  The  dedine  of  virhie  among  the 
dergy  was  fattended  with  the  Iobs 
of  publio  esteem,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  that  onoe-respected 
body  became,  by  their  slotn  and 
avarice,  their  voluptuousness  and 
impurity,  their  ignorance  and  levi^, 
contemptible  and  infamous,  not  only 
in  the  eye  of  the  wise  and  good,  but 
also  in  the  universal  judraent  of 
the  multitude.  Nor  could  the  case 
be  otherwise  as  matters  were  now 
constituted,  for,  as  all  the  offices 
and  dignities  of  the  Church  were 
become  venal  everywhere— the  way 
of  preferment  was  inaccessible  to 
ment,  and  the  wicked  and  licentious 
were  rendered  capable  of  rising  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours.*' 
^EceleM,  Hut,  Book  4.  c.  1,  s.  x. 

To  increase  the  deplorable  evils 
that  pervaded  the  Church,  and 
polluted  society,  swarms  of  idle, 
profligate  monks  overspread  the 
ULce  of  Europe,  trading  in  the  vilest 
superstitions,  and  corrupting  social 
life  by  their  unblushing  licentious- 
ness. A  popular  proverb  declared— 
''  Satan  would  be  ashamed  to  think 
of  what  a  monk  dares  undertake  !  " 
Steeped  in  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance, rude  and  brutish  in  their 
manners,  these  mendicant  bar- 
barians everywhere  ridiculed  and 
decried  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
taught  the  besotted  multitude  to 
regard  with  aversion  all  learning, 
and  to  view  with  suspicion  any  one 
distinguished  above  themselves  for 
mental  cultivation.  A  favourite 
theme  with  them,  as  reported  by 
Heresbacb,  was  that  all  heresies 
arose  from  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew !  "  The  New  Testament," 
said  one  of  these  barbarians,  '^  is  a 
book  full  of  serpents  and  thorns. 
Greek  is  a  new  and  recently  in- 
vented language,  and  wc  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  it.  As  for 
Hebrew,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is 
certain  that  all  who  learn  it  imme- 
diately become  Jews  !  "  But  what 
could  be  expected   from   depraved 


and  sottish  mcrnksy  when  we  find 
the  Faculty  of  Theol<^  dectaring 
to  the  Parliament  of  l^a— ""  Be- 
ligion  will  be  ruined,  if  jou  permifc 
the  study  of  Ghreek  and  Hebrew ! " 

The  eminent  Machiayelli.  wxi^ 
about  the  state  of  Italj  in  thoss 
days,  says:  "The  strongest  symp- 
tom of  the  approaching  ruin  of 
Christianity" — ^he  meant  Bomanism 
— ''is,  that  the  nearer  people  ap- 
proach the  capital  of  Christendom, 
the  less  Christian  spirit  is  found  in 
them.  The  scandalous  examples 
and  the  crimes  of  the  court  of 
Bome  are  the  cause  wh^  Italy  has 
lost  every  principle  of  piety  and  aU 
religious  feeling.  We  Italians  ars 
indebted  principally  to  the  Church 
for  having  become  impious  and  im- 
moral." 

"  Ignorance,  levity,  and  dissolats 
manners,  a  profane  spirit,  a  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  sacred,  a  scan- 
dalous traffic  in  divine  things,  was 
the  spectacle  afforded  bj  this  un- 
happy city  "-rRome !  the  Bome  of 
the  ropes  1  Not  only  did  cardinali 
live  openly  with  women  at  Bome, 
but  when  elected  to  the  popedom 
we  have  seen  how  they  surrounded 
themselves  with  their  ille^timate 
offspring,  created  them  princes  of 
the  Church,  and  bestowed  on  them 
portions  of  "  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter."  Frequently  wars  were  also 
waged,  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  deluged  with  blood,  for  no 
other  object  than  to  acquire  terri- 
tories  with  which  to  endow  the 
acknowledged  children  of  Christ's 
Vicegerent ! 

No  wonder  that  religion  became 
little  better  than  a  heathen  super- 
stition, and  that  infidelity  raised 
its  head  within  the  sanctuary  when 
such  were  the  guides  and  rulers 
of  the  Church.  Cardinal  Bembo, 
who  was  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X., 
found  a  friend  one  day  engaged  in 
translating  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament — "  Leave  those  childish 
matters,"  he  said   to   him,   "  such 
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fooleries  do  not  become  a  sensible 
man."* 

Erasmus  was  amazed  on  visiting 
Italy  at  the  blasphemies  that  every- 
where met  his  ears.  "  They  sought 
to  prove  to  him,  out  of  Pliny,"  says 
his  biographer,  ''  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  souls  of 
men  and  those  of  brutes." 

At  the  colleges  of  Bologna  and 
Padua,  it  was  publicly  taught  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Providence,  were 
mere  philosophical  problems !  The 
most  sublime  doctrines  of  the 
Church  were  openly  ridiculed. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Erasmus,  '*  that  with 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  the 
olden  Paganism  will  re-appear." 

"  The  great  light  which  the  studv 
of  antiquity  threw  out  in  the  fifteenth 
century,"  observes  D*Aubign6, "  was 
calculated  only  to  destroy :  it  could 
not  build  up.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Virgil  coula  save  the  .Church.  The 
revival  of  learning,  sciences,  and  arts, 
was  not  the  principle  of  .the  Beform- 
ation.  The  paganism  of  the  poets, 
as  it  re-appeared  in  Italy,  rather 
confirmed  the  paganism  of  the  heart. 
The  scepticism  of  the  followers  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  contempt  for 
everythiug  that  did  not  appertain 
to  philology,  took  possession  of 
manv  literary  men,  and  engendered 
an  incredulity  which,  while  even 
affectiug  bubmission  to  the  Church, 
attacked  the  most  important  truths 
of  religion Contemptible  super- 


stitions were  attacked,  but  incre- 
dulity, with  its  disdainful  and 
mocking  sneer,  was  set  up  in  their 
place.  To  laugh  at  everything,  even 
at  what  was  most  holy,  was  the 
fashion  and  the  badge  of  a  free* 
thinker.  Beligion  was  considered 
only  as  a  means  of  governing  the 
world."  —  Sist.  Beform.,  Book  1, 
c.  vii. 

"Every  age,"  Pope  Leo  X.  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Cardinal 
Bembo— "every  age  knows  how 
useful  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been 
to  us  and  ours."t — Marmti  JSitt, 
Fapatus^  p.  820.  And  in  truth 
Christianity  as  represented  at  Bome 
— as,  indeed,  it  existed  under  Papal 
auspices,  was  little  else  than  a  fable, 
and  a  very  gross  one  too ! 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  was  a  subject  of  mockery  and 
ridicule.  Witling  priests  plumed 
themselves  in  relating,  as  an  amus- 
ing jest,  how,  instead  of  employinjg 
the  prescribed  sacramental  formula, 
they  pronounced  over  the  elements 
the  words :  Fanisei^etpaniamanehiB: 
vinum  es,et  vinum  manebisi — "Bread 
thou  art  and  bread  thoushalt  remain; 
wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  re- 
main." "  Then,"  they  said,  "  we  ele- 
vate the  host,  and  all  the  people 
bow  down  and  worship  it !  *' 

When  Luther,  as  a  thorough  and 
zealous  believer  in  Bomanism,  made 
his  famous  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  he 
was,  like  Erasmus,  astounded  and 
horrified  at  the  debauchery  and  im« 


*  This  cardinal-secretary  waa  one  of  those  who  affected  a  great  contempt  for  the  Bible 
on  acconnt  of  its  style.  Instead  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  would  write,  the  breath  of  the 
Heavenly  Zephyr;  *'to  forgive  sins,"  was  to  lend  the  manei  and  the  sovereign  godi; 
"  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,**  was  represented  as  Minerva  sprung  from  ike  head  of  Jupiter/ 

f  If  the  Popes  were  infallible,  they  certainly  were  not  always  orthodox.  Pope  Liberioa 
mgned  an  Arian  confession  of  faith,  and  was  deposed.  Honorius  I.  was  adjudged  a  heretic 
and  condemned  by  a  general  council.     Various  other  examples  occur. 

John  Francis  Pico  speaks  of  one  Pope  who  did  not  belieye  in  God,  and  of  another  who, 
haying  acknowledged  to  a  friend  his  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  appeared  to  him 
one  night  after  death,  and  said,  ''Alas !  the  eternal  fire  that  is  now  consuming  me  makes 
me  feel  but  too  sensibly  the  immortality  of  that  soul  which  I  had  thought  would  die  with  the 
body."— y .  F.  Pici  de  Fide,  Opp,  xi.  820. 

The  very  fact  of  such  a  story  being  circulated  respecting  a  Pope  in  pre-Protestant  timet, 
shows  how  ready  people  were  to  credit  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Papacy. 
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piety  that  ererywhere  prerailed.  Ai 
a  iimple  and  devout  belieTer  in  the 
Maaii,  he  officiated  several  times  at 
Some,  and  was  cut  to  the  quick  to 
find  his  fervour  and  truthfulness  the 
butt  of  priestly  ridicule ! 

Officiating  one  dav  with  all  the 
solemnity  he  naturally  deemed  es- 
sential, when  performing  the  awful 
ceremony  of  transforming  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  ^lass  or  two  of  wine 
into  the  Almighty  Creator  of  this 
vast  universe,  some  priests  at  an 
adjoining  altar,  who  regarded  the 
whole  aflfair  as  a  piece  of  rapid 
recitative,  and  who  bad  rattled  off 
seven  masses,  while  Luther  was 
with  intense  devotion  labouring  over 
one, "  Quick,  ^uick,*'  cried  out  one 
of  them  to  him,  "  send  our  Lady 
back  her  son !  " 

On  another  occasion  he  was  cele- 
brating Mass  vnth  his  usual  serious 
dignity,  and  had  only  got  half 
through  when  the  priest  beside  him 
had  closed  the  performance.  An- 
noyed at  the  sluggish  work  of  the 
poor  Saxon  monk,  the  Italian  cried — 
'*Pas8a,  Passa!  Make  haste  1  have 
done  with  it  at  once ! " 

"  I  was,"  said  Luther,  in  after- 
years  alluding  to  his  visit  to  Bome, 
"  I  was  a  thoughtful  and  pious  young 
monk.  Such  language  grieved  me 
bitterly.  If  'tis  thus  they  speak  at 
Some,  freely  and  publicly  at  the 
dinner-table,  thougot  I  to  myself, 
what  would  it  be  if  their  actions 


corresponded  to  their  worda,  aod 
all — pope,  cardioala,  and  ooortM 
— ^thus  repeat  the  Ifaaa !  '*  In  afti 
life,  when  he  became  the  great  I 
former,  Luther  aaid  he  would  i 
have  missed  aeeiog  Bome  for  a 
amount  of  monejr.  He  saw  the 
the  Mokanna  of  Popery  nnveSi 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  sight.  I 
it  was  not  for  years  after  that 
commenced  his  great  and  gloria 
work. 

"  There  are  three  thinsa/'  sayi 
writer  of  that  day,  ''in  which  Boi 
does  not  believe— -the  immortali 
of  the  soul,  the  reaurrection  of  i 
dead,  and  hell.  There  are  thr 
things  in  which  Bome  tn^ca — t 
grace  of  Ood,  ecclesiaatical  digi 
ties,  and  women ! " 

This  ''  traffic  in  women  "  was 
foul  source  whence  bishops  deriv! 
a  goodly  portion  of  their  inoon 
They  coined  money  out  of  the  ii 
moralities  of  their  clei^,  by  exac 
ing  a  regular  tax  on  the  women  wi 
whom  they  cohabited,  whether  mi 
ried  or  otherwise,  while  at  the  sai 
time  they  compelled  the  payme 
of  head-money  for  each  chila  bo 
to  a  priest.  Erasmus  relates  that 
German  bishop  said  publicly,  th 
in  one  year  eleven  thousand  priei 
bad  presented  themselves  before  hi 
to  pay  this  tax  for  their  women  ai 
children  !• 

Nor  is  this  surprisin|;  when  i 
consider    the    universality   of   tl 


*  The  history  of  the  age  swamui  with  ■eandals.  In  many  places  the  people  wt 
delighted  at  seeing  a  priest  keep  a  mistress,  that  the  married  women  mi^^t  be  mit  £rc 
his  seductions. — Nieolf  Ik  Clemangit,  de  Praetulib,  Simoniaeii, 

**  What  hamiliating  scenes  did  the  house  of  a  pastor  in  those  days  present  I  T 
wretched  man  supported  the  woman  and  the  children  she  had  bome  him  with  ihe  tith 
and  offerings.  His  oonsdence  was  troubled ;  he  blushed  in  the  presence  of  the  peop] 
before  his  domestic^  and  before  God.  The  mother,  fearing  to  come  to  want  if  the  pric 
should  die,  made  prorision  against  it  beforehand,  and  robbed  her  own  house.  Her  bono 
Was  lost  Her  children  were  CTer  a  liTing  accusation  against  her.  Despised  by  aU  thi 
plunged  into  quarrels  and  debauchery.  Sudi  was  the  family  of  the  priest." — I/Auhign 
Hist  JR^ormation,  Book  1,  chap.  iiL 

The  abodes  of  the  clergy  were  often  dens  of  corruption.  Some  dignitaries  imitated  t] 
msDners  of  the  East,  and  had  their  harems.  Priests,  consortiDg  with  dissolute  character 
frequented  taTerns,  played  at  dice,  and  crowned  their  orgies  with  quarrels  and  blasphemy.- 
MeUm.  Nedrel.  Mitt.  y'm.  ;  BoUingir,  But.  Eeda.  iz.  805. 
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practice,  uot  alone  in  Germany,  but 
oyer  all  Europe.  Among  the  Centum 
Chavamina  drawn  up  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  ^ope,  by  the  German 
priuces,  at  tlie  Diet  of  Nuremburg, 
in  the  year  1522,  just  five  years 
after  Luther  had  commenced  to 
preach  agaitust  Indulgences,  it  is 
complained  that,  "  in  many  places, 
bishops  and  their  officials  uot  only 
tolerate  priests  who  keep  concubines, 
provided  a  certain  sum  of  money  be 
paid,  but  they  even  compel  continent 
priestt*,  who  live  without  concubines 
to  pay  the  coucubinatory  tax;  as- 
serting the  bishop  is  4n  want  of 
money,  and  that  when  they  have 
paid  it,  they  may  either  remian  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  or  keep  concu- 
bines.*' It  was  tbis  universal  cor- 
ruption of  tlie  monks  and  inferior 
clergy,  who  lived  in  close  contact 
with  the  people,  that  favoured  the 
Lutheran  revolt  and  facilitated  the 
downfall  of  Papal  de^^potism.  All 
sorts  of  loose  and  vagabond  charac- 
ters swarmed  into  the  Church  to 
obtain  an  easy  living,  and  their  gross 
Ignorance  was  only  exceeded  by 
their  gross  depravity.  Of  ihe  or- 
dinary race  of  preachers  in  country 
place8,  Wimpheling  says  they  were 
'*  miserable  wretches  raint^d  from 
beggary,  who  had  been  cooki),  mu- 
sicians, huntsmen,  Htublc  boys,  and 
even  worse." — Apologia  pro  Sep, 
Chriit 

True  piety  had  departed  with 
learning  from  the  Church  ;  faith  had 
become  a  grovelling  superstition, 
and  worahip  a  mere  burlesque.  The 
whole  purpose  of  religion,  a^  mani- 
pulated by  crafty  priests  and  monks, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Episcopacy 
and  the  Popen,  was  to  extort  money 
from  the  people.  To  ensure  salvation 
it  was  only  necessary  "  to  perform  a 
number  of  works,  invented  bv  monks 
and  priests,  and  which  brought 
money  to  the  t^ea^ury.  These  works 
were  Ave-Marias«,  the  prayers  of 
Saint  Ursula  nnd  of  ^^aint  Bridget; 
they  muse  chant  uiid  cry  night  and 


day.  There  were  as  many  resorts 
for  pilgrims  as  there  were  moun- 
tains, priests,  and  valleys. 

**  But  these  penances  might  be 
compounded  for  with  money.  The 
people,  therefore,  brought  to  tbe 
convents  and  to  the  priests  money 
and  everything  that  had  auy  value — 
fowls,  ducks,  geese,  eggs,  wax,  straw, 
butter,  and  ctieese.  Then  the  hymns 
resounded,  the  bells  rang,  incense 
filled  the  sanctuary,  sacrifices  were 
offered  up,  the  lardera  overflowed, 
the  glasses  went  round,  and  masses 
terminated  and  concealed  these 
pious  orgies ! 

"  The  oisbops  no  longer  preached, 
but  they  consecrated  priests,  bells, 
monks,  churches,  chapels,  images, 
books,  cemeteries;  and  all  this 
brought  in  a  large  revenue.  Bones^ 
arms,  and  feet  were  preserved  in 
gold  and  silver  boxes;  they  were 
given  out  during  Mass  for  the  faith- 
lul  to  ki»s,  and  this,  too,  was  a  great 
source  of  profit." — MyconiuSy  Mitt, 
of  the  Beform. ;  Seckendotfj  ^Mistm 
oj  Luiheranism, 

**  ThuP,"  observes  D'Aubign^, "  a 
spirit  of  profanity  had  invaded  re- 
ligion, and  the  holiest  recollections 
of  the  Church ;  the  seasons  which 
more  particularly  summoned  the 
faithful  to  holy  meditation  andlove^ 
were  disgraced  by  bufibonery  and 
heathenish  profanation.  The  Bevels 
of  Ea9ter  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  records  of  the  Church.  As 
the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  celebrated  with 
joy,  the  preachers  studied  in  their 
sermons  everything  that  might  raise 
a  laugh  among  their  hearers.  One 
imitated  the  note  of  a  cuckoo; 
another  hissed  like  a  goose.  One 
dragged  to  the  altar  a  layman  robed 
in  a  mouk*s  frock ;  a  second  related 
the  mo:it  indecent  htories ;  and  a 
third  recounted  the  tricks  of  St. 
Peter,  and  among  othera,  how  in  a 
tavern  he  had  cheated  his  host  by 
not  paying  his  reckoning.  The 
lower  clergy  took  advantage  of  thia 
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opportunity  to  ridicule  their  su- 
periors. The  churches  were  con- 
vert eii  into  a  mere  t»taf;e  for  moun- 
tebaukii,  mid  the  prieaU  into  buf- 
foonH.** — Ilisi.  Rtform.  (EcolatH' 
patf.,  Dr  JRUu  Pngchali, 

It  was  not  without  ample  warn- 
ing that  tho  Piiprn  permitted  snch 
flcandalH  and  abuiniiiatious  to  exist, 
and  corrupt  tho  whoh*  ecvlejiinsti- 
cal  sy&tem,  while  capping  the  very 
foundation  of  their  nwii  authority. 
The   Council   of    Contitauce,    that 
burnt  lluss  and  Jerome  a  century 
before    Luthcr^H    appearauce,    pre- 
sented  to   Martin    V.,  a    pope   of 
its   own    creation,   a    long   Ii^it    of 
grievances   :ind   abuiK*.*i,   »iuiilar  to 
the     Crntum      liravumiHtt     uf     the 
Diet  of  Nu rem  1)11  rg,  and  demand- 
ed  reformation,  but    while    admit- 
ting the  exi9tciici'  of  all  the  e%'ils 
comphiiiicd  ot*.  Martin  and  liin  suc- 
ccHMirs  foiniii    the  I II  t^io  pruti  table 
to  be  rfiiinvi'd,  aiui  it  biviiuie  tpiite 
aiipareiit    that    tiir  curriiptioits    of 
the  Chiircii  \\\t*-    net    tt>    be  cor 
rectcti   by    t'l*   l'a|ial  ci>i*rt,   which 
wa«  itsi-lf  till-  iiiii'^t  inrriipt  ot  all. 
Cardinal    .luiurt    i'i->ariiit.    who 
is    debcrihi-d    \\\    Mt^^isuri   a.'*  "the 
gn*atc>l  cl.ar.ti'itT  of  hi:*  a^'r."  was 
prei^idt-iit  Kt\  till'  ('utincil  uf  liaclc, 
which  a^fil■IIlbil  il  a.Il  1  LM,  liiarly 
a    ctMitury    bi-fDrf     Kiititrr.      This 
ciiurifi].   uiiiii*  aii\iiiii!«  Ixr  ti.f  ex- 
tir{>at.t  14  •t'  tiif  iluT-^itc*.  ii.fi  hft'ii 
a9»'- I  hi*  d   i\;  r» -'«.\    U'V  "iIjc    n*- 

■  ■ 

fnrniaiii  li  ••!  the  (liuicii  i:i  i:>  iasd 
and  iiii-!iJ  (T:* :  "  I'll:  l*ii|i<*  Kul'c- 
uiu**  I\  aiiil  t'l'-  Iiaiiaii  cariliiials 
Wrrr  !:•  t«  riM::.i-'i  (••  i'j>:  :— r  aiiil 
eiuiii-  :i..  :ilU  :.  {■:;<  at  ft '-r:!!;!' .«*n. 
Kn  iil\  a  ..f  I  •  t..t  •..i:.«i  r  »  f  j-rr- 
hiilt  :  _•  !'.•■  !i  rrii'ir  \.\%>  i\rr\- 
1*1. •  ft   '  '  -■  ':\^':''  !••  !•■  iiiiiiuf.  I  ar- 

(ill.:i.      .1   .Mil      't^iili       l\iii      I  I  .<»l!i*S 

In-Ill  I'l.i  I"  I  ■•■  i'.  J  !■  ii.«  ill  T' 
ah!'-    '.'«.:       :-.  .1-    i- .'•III*  .fij    lU 

Mil  •.         I.   .•  \    ■  .  ' .  ■-.i:-,.  ;ili: ;..  r   1\ 

ai^.i.Ii-l  '  ■  •«  :  .i  »'-•:.  .ii.it  •  !ifl 
Ul    t  !.•■     ^*  r.».  .il     -^  :•'.!  -.1. 

1  ..I    I- .:  ...  I.   ^jv  i»      -1  *:.!    ^Ti  at 


motive  with  me  to  join  thia 
was  the  depravity  and  dissolutoncw 
of  the  German  clergy,  on  account 
of  which  tho  laity  are  immoderatelj 
irritated  against  the  eccleaiasticai 
state,  so  much  so,  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  serious  appreheoaion 
whether,  if  they  be  n«)t  reformed, 
the  people  wilf  not  rush,  after  the 
example  of  the  Ilusaites,  upon  the 
whole  cleruy,  as  they  publicly 
menace  to  do. 

*'  Moreover,  this  depravity  ^vea 
great  audacity  to  the  Bohemuma, 
and  great  colouring  to  the  errura 
of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their 
invectives  against  the  baseueaa  of 
the  clergy :  on  which  account,  liaii 
a  (ienerai  Council  not  been  con- 
voked at  this  place,  it  had  been 
necesMry  to  collect  a  provincial 
synod  for  the  reform  of  the  Ger> 
man  cli*ri>y  ;  since,  in  truth,  if  that 
clergy  he  not  corrected,  evcii  though 
the   hcretiv   of  llohemia  »houId  be 

■ 

(■xtiuKiiithed,  others  would  rise  up 
in  its  phice." 

IVipf  Ku^cnius  having  shn«u  a 
dii^poMtioM  tti  diii»olve  the  council, 
if  he  cmiid  not  have  it  traurferred 
to  Italy,  where  its  proct^tiinge 
would  bo  mure  under  thectininil  of 
Papal  intlut'iici'lhan  in  the  fnnrcily 
of  Ma!«lc,  the  cardinal  wruti*  thus 
b>'iiiU  :  -"If  \ou  thould  di^»uive 
till.'*  council  what  will  the  whule 
^»i'r'id>u\  m)u*u  itfehall  learn  tl.t  fact? 
Will  it  not  dt'cide  that  the  clergy 
1^  lucornuible,  and  desirous  fiif  i-ver 
to  L*rov(i  in  the  filth  ui  it?  own 
iic:>'ruiiiv  !  Maiiv  counciU  l^aie 
hi-«-ii  ci'lfbratt «i  111  nur  dais  !ri*in 
wiucii  ij'i  rffi*riii  hua  pri^Xfiicd. 
Till-  iiati'ii!}  an*  exptcting  ti.at 
ht'iiii-  tfui;  >iiuul  i  cuiui*  truin  tuis. 
Uul  it  It  lb  iliSMilvcd,  ail  will  ex- 
rlaim   tii.it    He   laugh   at   liuu   an  J 

li.:ili. 

*'.\>   iHi   l)<'{'f  if  luir  corrt-clii>n 

\\.\i  :.:.\  ifii^'if  )•.-  iif{.  tiie  iaity 
Ui.l  i.i-:i  liki*  ll(i»pit<ii  up^iU  U*. 
I'.i«  ill  :>i:^ii  !!•  .iir«-ad\  puhticy  au- 
Xi"i.M-i  .:.       1 'le   ::tindB  ot  mcu 
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pregnant ;  they  are  already  begin- 
ning to  vomit  toe  poison  intended  for 
our  destruction.  They  will  suppose 
that  they  are  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Ood,  when  they  shidl  murder  and 
despoil  the  clergy.  Sunk  in  general 
estimation  into  the  depth  of  evil, 
these  last  will  become  odious  to 
Ood  and  the  world,  and  the  very 
moderate  respect  which  is  now  felt 
for  them  will  entirely  perish.  This 
council  is  still  some  restraint  upon 
secular  men,  but  as  soon  as  tney 
shall  find  their  last  hope  fail  them, 
they  will  let  loose  the  reins  of 
public  persecution. 

'*  Should  the  council  be  dissolved, 
the  people  of  Germany,  seeing  them- 
selves not  only  deserted  but  deluded 
by  the  Church,  will  join  with  the 
heretics,  and  hate  us  even  more 
than  they.  Alas !  how  frightful 
will  be  the  confusion,  how  certain 
the  termination. 

''  Already  I  behold  the  axe  laid  at 
the  root.  The  tree  is  bending  to 
its  fall,  and  can  resist  no  longer. 
And,  certainly,  though  it  could 
stand  of  itself,  we  ourselves  should 
precipitate  it  to  earth. 

"Again,  should  a  prorogation  be 
proposed,  and  a  transfer  of  place, 
to  the  end  that  in  the  presence 
of  your  Holiness  greater  blessings 
may  be  accomplished,  no  man  living 
will  believe  it.  We  have  been  de- 
luded (they  say)  in  the  Council  of 
Sienna.  So  it  is  again  in  this. 
Legates  have  been  sent  out,  bulls 
have  been  issued ;  nevertheless,  a 
change  in  the  place  is  no'fr  sought, 
and  a  delay  in  the  time.  What 
better  hope  will  there  be  then? 
Most  blessed  Father,  believe  me 
the  scandal  which  I  have  mentioned 
will  not  be  removed  by  this  delay. 
.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  day  in 
which  new  scandals  do  not  arise 
from  the  depravity  of  the  clergy ; 
yet  all  measures  lor  their  remedy 
are  procrastinated." 

Again,   he    says:    *' When   God 


wishes  to    inflict    any  misfortune 
upon  any  people,  he  first  so  dia- 

Eoses  that  their  dangers  shall  not 
e  perceived  nor  understood.  And 
sucn  is  now  the  condition  of  ecde- 
siasticB.  They  are  not  blind,  but 
worse  than  blind ;  they  see  the 
flame  before  them,  and  rush  head- 
long into  it." 

The  cardinal  then  reproaches  the 
Pope  with  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
thwart  the  purposes  of  the  council. 
*'You  have  striven  with  all  your 
power,  by  messages,  letters,  and 
various  other  expedients,  to  keep  the 
clergy  away — ^you  have  struggled 
with  your  whole  force  utterly  to 
destroy  this  council.  Neverthe- 
less, as  vou  see,  it  swells  and  in- 
creases day  by  day,  and  the  more 
severe  the  prohibition,  the  ntore 
ardent  is  the  opposite  impulse.  Tell 
me,  now,  is  not  this  to  resist  the 
will  of  God?  Why  do  you  pro- 
voke the  Church  to  indignation? 
Why  do  you  irritate  the  Chri:<itian 
people?  Condescend,  I  implore 
you,  so  to  act  as  to  secure  for 
yourself  the  love  and  goodwill, 
and  not  the  hatred,  of-  man- 
kind." 

Such  is  the  fearless  and  truthful 
tone  in  which  an  honest  cardinal 
addressed  the  Pope  a  century  before 
the  Beformation,  and  are  we  not 
presented  with  a  deplorable  picture 
of  the  degradation  into  which  the 
Church  had  sunk,  owing  to  the 
manifold  corruptions  that  pervaded 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  state.  Wise 
and  good  men  like  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini,  who  ardently  desired  a 
thorough  reformation,  were  utterly 
powerless  to  effect  it,  because  what- 
ever learning,  virtue,  and  piety  was 
left  in  the  Church  struggled  in  vain 
to  overcome  the  stolid  ignorance 
and  selfish  contentedness  of  the 
vast  majority,  who  had  vested  in- 
terests in  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The 
Popes  and  their  counsellors  would 
hear  no  reason,  and  take  no  warn- 
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inj!.*      Thus,   aa   "Watldington   re- 
inarkfi,  "It  in  evrr  tho  midtnke  of 
the  uHlirpfr  to  iltHpitfv  the  |)«;o|)ltf, 
wh(|^e  roil  till  t»nce   he   lian  deceived 
or  iD^ullt•d,  and  tin*  terror  ii*  neldom 
(1i»L'fivi  irti  till  tiie  iiioiiH'iit  for  cor- 
rei'tiiit;   it   h;i»  panhed   b; .      It  uaa 
thii!*  x^itli  llie  lliirnri'liii  of  Home. 
Tli«-\  nicn-april  the  iiii-aHiire  ot  de- 
^niihitioii   uiitl    ini|iti:«tiire  till  they 
•-ihauHteil    I  he    atleetioii    and    then 
ih«'  |>aiifnef  tif  iimnknid.     And  it 
wuv^  the  hist  exe«  H:i  nt  thi-ir  wicked- 
neM«  niul  ti^llv  In  make  the  interior 
elt-r^v   thi-ir  iK-4'i'm|ilu-r!«,  nnd  thim 
1<)  |i(i!Min  the  only  w huith«»ine  tuuti- 
tain  of  their  authoritT." 

The  depravity  of  the  whole  pawr- 
dutiil  order  thiiK  proi'eedrd  on^artl 
iiiirlii'rkfd,  fr<'m  hati  In  wurnf,  iiniil, 
U9*  Miifheiin  I'hfertrsi:  — "  >ol  niilv 

lifMutr  iKTMrlirt.  hul   the  mo»t  IMiMfl- 

till  |>rini'«  i»  mill  iiii\erri^n  SliiifP, 
i-ii-i:iimt <i  h  iidly  u^ninitt  the  oeii- 
potir  ttoriiiiiu  n  i«t  the  |iuntill'« — the 
I'ruiid.  %uiit  iK'e.  nvnrirr.Miid  ii  jitMitv 
that  pre\aih'ii  in  thi-ir  i-(iiiiii'ii!«:  tlie 
:irn*^aiicr,  i\  kiih  \ ,  and  t-ilortiuii  of 
their  legati-H :  thr  liiihriiileil  lK*en- 
tiouMieaii  and  enurmou:*  criiuea  of 
tlie  i'ler(:y  and  inoiika  of  all  denoini- 
natiiifiH :  the  unrit;hteona  neverity 
and  partiality  of  the  Koinan  laH»; 


aod  demanded  publicly,  m  their 
anceatort  did  before  them,  a  nrfor- 
niation  of  the  Church  in  ita  head 
and  membera.** 

Such  18  a  nec^aaarily  brief  flketch 
of  the  atate  of  the  Church  and  of 
public  feeling;   throughout   Europe* 
when,  on  the  11th  of  March.  151:^. 
John,  Cardinal  de  Medicia,  ul  the 
et-lehrated    Florentine  familv,   was 
I'teeted    to   the    pontifical  chair   aa 
]«eo  X.,  in  ffuccenaion  to  the  ambi- 
tious*, warlike,  and  turhulent  Juliua. 
He  waa  the  aon   of    Ijftwrence   de 
Medicia,  whn  wa^  ao  fortunate  as 
toeacape  with  a  sli^^ht  wound  when 
Ilia  brother  Julian  waa  barhamuplr 
murdered  at  the  inatiKatioii  of  Pope 
Si&tiia  IV.f     We  have  already  n^- 
Liied  how  the  future  Pope,  owing 
to   familr   influence,    early   ahared 
in  the  rich  ^ifta  ot  the  Church.   Ad- 
mitted to   holy   ordem  when   only 
lieien  years  uf  aj*e,  the    King   cxf 
France   bestowed  two  opulent  ab- 
baeifs  on  him  before  he  hati  com- 
pieti'd  his  eighth  year.    At  thirteen 
he  waa  created  a  cardinal,  an«i   he 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
at  the  ap*  of  thirty-four,  w  hen  he 
^^as  in  poss«*ssion  4>f  no  le»^   than 
thirt}-.4ix  fnt  lirinfis!^     It  waa  not 
to  bi*  expected  that  such  a  blunted 


i-'Wr^r  ftllail  rDfantcr  unr  »rcte  {-Iuh  rrtioubuMr  m  riv,:liir,  qur  relic  dra  HokcMirB«.  Rib 
r*\  vriiii*  rtlr  trcVr  *ou*  1*  c«>iiiluil«*  ilc  Lalbrr  .  rl  rii  |>iriauil  Ir  litrr  «lr  Rrforufer,  cUa 
»riit  lAHlcv  il'aioir  jbVi  iu|>]i  I«-m  ii«ui  itr  iuulr  U  ('brraiifiitc,  paitqae  U  txiarmmlum 
r%\- :\  •l«-*irc^  }«ir  Ni  |«-u|i!tH,  |«Ar  If*  'LiClcur*,  i-l  |«r  les  |»nrUl^  CAtholif|QnL"^//u.  i/ri 

I  iirtiifi.  PI,  1     I 

t  >««   huUin    (  itiit*ft:p  .V-'ri-'i^r  fiT  Aa(u»l  lut,  |«j^  l^l*.  fur  sa  scvoasl  ol  ikia 

•  •JNAA^lfiaS.  -D   I'l    I. 

I    W.   K.jr- («  «i^i   il.'!:   lr.(:it*rT  !••  the  K<>iuan  *rr.   ■n  1  tkr  f><nuiiAtr  rmnliiMb   fta4 
]r-'\U^ii  1'.%'},  «Ki  t   vltf  ]^m»-\  lKi-ii  da}it  iiiiii>li>l  the   l<iiuiie«,  aaiaKmrnU.  ao^i  «inm 

•  f  K  t:  • .  •■.i}i«rirl  lK<.r  r^iik  ai.-i  »u||ilir<l  U.rir  •liiiii|«ti*li.  by  roBlfltivliofti  frvm  lk« 
ftt:.  U''.   ]  ir*.-  ii  i'l.ri*tt  I.  uifi.. 

It'   I.  .u.i.r    f  Uft  -'t  Lrll  \y  an  iDthtiiloAl  «a*  i.uittnl  onli  bj  llic  will  wf  %kr  ^p*. 
ai  ■;    .  .    ■»;■  -.'.j..  I;.    «f.i   r.    ■»  :i  i   t.-l.    a'-^lr*  Ir-J.*   if:.|-  ••j»i^.   Im*    Wm    (oiibJ   ATtualty  aaJ 

•  .1 -'.a!.'.  ...t  li>ii-.  ti.r  •4II  I-  |4r«.:<  *  ft^  !ri  i^'hli.k  al  :■••  •.tiu>-  t>nir  a&  aRhliiii^»|»  i% 
a.  .  1.  k  -  .-.  ;  .1.  K  .  :  K.r.*:  •(•  !,&!..'•  '.  •  .-  t  |  ?  r  i  -  I'  Ui.  I  •  t  -.n  >l«is,  sm  f  a 
rxf.     .      I*,   k- '.  •    ■      «•!    I!    •   I     .-■   !>•■      X     ***   I.  ii."  .:    ^  I.,  -t  .     !.•!      u  <ii«  rtAJ&.tlf. 
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pluralist  would  be  yery  zealous  in 
correcting  the  abuses  of  a  sjateni 
by  which  he  had  profited  ao  largely 
— to  an  extent,  indeed,  quite  un- 
precedented, and,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  to  his  rapacity  in  obtaining 
money  to  maintain  his  unbounded 
extravagance,  and  the  determined 
obstinacy  with  which  he  resisted 
all  attempts  at  reformation,  that 
Luther  and  his  associates  were 
mainly  indebted  for  their  early 
auccesses ! 

To  some  extent  Leo  encouraged 
literature,  but  his  merits  in  this 
respect  have  been  greatly  exaggerat* 
ed.  His  absorbing  passions  were 
an  ambitious  desire  to  increase  his 
power  as  a  temporal  prince,  and 
devotion  to  pleasure.  About  mere 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  cared  no- 
thing, and  allowed  them  to  inter- 
fere as  little  aa  possible  with 
his  pleasures.  Boscoe,  his  most 
friendly  biographer,  admits  that 
his  public  conduct  was  treacher- 
ous, and  that  no  faith  could  be 
reposed  in  him.  Having  detected 
him  in  an  act  of  perfidy,  Maximilian 
of  Austria  exclaimed,  *'  This  Pope 
also,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  scoundrel. 
Now  may  I  say,  that  never  in  my 
life  has  any  Pope  kept  his  iaith  or 
his  word  with  me.  ...  I  hope, 
Ood  willing,  this  will  be  the  last 
of  them.**— iSStw//^.  Annal..,  a.d. 
1520. 

Aa  regards  his  perfidionsneas  as 
a  prince,  "  It  ia  imposaible,"  admita 
Boscoe,  *'  that  the  conduct  of  Jjeo 
X.  can  either  be  juatified  or  ex- 
tenuated. If  a  sovereign  expecta 
to  meet  with  fidelity  in  his  allies, 
or  obedience  in  his  subjects,  he 
ought  to  consider  his  own  Engage- 
ments as  sacred,  and  his  promises 

as    inviolable Under    the 

plea  of  freeing  the  territory  of  the 
Church  from  the  dominion  of  its 
osurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  him- 
self, and  on  the  pretext  of  puniah- 
inff  the  guilt  of  others,  was  him- 
•eu  guilty  of  great  atrocities.*'. 


Leo  was  fond  of  manly  sports 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  and  was 
always  accompaniedby  a  troop  of  im- 
provisatori,  buffoons,  and  jesters. 
Under  his  magnificent,  gay,  and 
prodigal  rule  the  court  of  Borne 
shone  with  unwonted  splendour  and 
brilliancy.  '*  No  cost,"  says  Banke, 
"  was  too  great  for  spiritual  or  secu- 
lar festivals,  plays,  and  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, presents,  and  favours ; 
nothing  was  spared." 

His  contemporary,  Guicciardini, 
says  of  Leo,  that  "  he  was  by  nature 
addicted  to  idleness  and  pleasure, 
and  averse,  beyond  measure,  to  all 
business,  spending  his  time  with 
musicians,  jesters,  and  buffoons,  and 
inclined,  beyond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, to  sensual  gratifications.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  the  most  exalted 
notiona  of  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence; in  his  appearances  and  do- 
nations he  knew  no  measure  nor 
distinction,  and  thus  not  only  dis- 
sipated, in  a  very  short  time,  the 
immense  treasure  accumulated  by 
his  predecessor  Julius,  but  infinite 
sums  beside,  aocruing  from    bulls, 
briefs,  Ac.,  and  the  sale  of    new 
offices,  and  was  daily  contriving  new 
methoids  of  exacting  money  to  support 
his  extravagance."  —  Ouieeiariinh 
1.  14. 

Jovius,  who  wrote  a  laudatory  life 
of  Leo,  admits  that  they  were  most 
caressed  by  him  who  were  most  ca- 
pable of  entertaining  him,  that  he 
took  great  delight  in  the  company 
of  jesters,  Ac.,  and  ahowed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  their  jests,  how- 
ever inoonsiatent  with  modesty,  ninr, 
even  with  common  decency.  *'He 
waa  remarkable,"  saya  Mosheim, 
^  for  his  prodigality,  luxury,  and  im- 
prudence, and  has  even  been  charged 
with  impiety,  if  not  atheism." 

Paul  Sarpi  represents  Leo  as 
*'poasesaing  such  cnarming  manners, 
that  he  would  have  been  a  perfect 
man  if  he  had  had  some  knowledge 
of  religion,  and  greater  inclination  ta 
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piety,  about  which  he  never  troubled 
nimself."  The  religion  then  in  vogue 
at  the  court  of  Home  may*  be  judged 
bj  what  Cardinal  Bandino  said : — 
''One  passes  no  longer  for  an  ac- 
complished man,  unless  he  entertain 
some  heterodox  notions  of  Christi- 
anity.*" And  Banke  says: — "At 
the  court  they  spoke  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Cfatholic  Church,  of 
passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
only  in  the  tone  of  jesting ;  the 
mysteries  of  faith  were  held  in  de- 
rision.*' When  it  was  reported  that 
one  of  the  Medici  was  about  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Borne  with  his 
young  wife — "  God  be  praised,"  said 
Cardinal  Bibliena,  one  of  the  Pope's 
fayourite  councillors,  ^  for  here  we 
lack  nothing  but  a  court  of  ladies ! " 

Such  was  Leo  X.,  whose  ambition, 
devotion  to  pleasure,  indifference  to 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
Church,  and  insensibility  to  the 
high  responsibilities  of  his  sacred 
office,  unquestionably  precipitated 
the  Lutheran  revolution,  and  con- 
tributed vastly  to  its  success. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1617,  Leo 
dissolved  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
which  had  been  assembled  bv  his 
predecessor,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
solemn  excommunication  was  de- 
nounced against  all  persons  who 
should  presume  to  comment  upon, 
or  interpret  its  transactions,  with- 
out the  special  licence  of  the  Holy 
See!  The  King  of  France  having 
been  induced  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port from  the  rival  Council  of  Pisa, 
the  cardinals  who  had  adhered  to 
it,  made  their  peace  with  the  Pope, 
and  the  council  was  dissolved.  So 
far  the  peace  of  the  Church  was 
outwardly  restored,  but  a  great  con- 
vulsion was  at  hand. 

Leo's  unbounded  extravagance, 
ambitious  designs,  the  unrestrained 
gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury 
and  magnificence,  had  entirely  ex- 
hausted the  Papal  treasury.  He 
was  involved  in  great  expenses. 
Qe  wanted  to  provide  a  suitable 


dowTy  for  bis  sister  Maddalina,i 
he  had  married  to  Prince  Cili 
illegitimate  son  of  Pope  Lm 
VIII.,  and  he  also  desired  to 
plete  the  noble  fiibric  of  St.  Pe 
which  Julius  II.  had  commeno 
an  immense  and  splendid 
Besides,  he  had  his  own  costly  1 
to  indulge,  his  pleasures  to  pr 
for,  and  an  expensive  and  profl 
court  to  maintain.  la  thii 
tremity  he  was  advised  to  mak 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  CK 
available — an  inexhaustible  w 
of  wealth,  so  long  as  ignor 
credulity,  and  superstition  obsi 
intelligence,  and  constitutes 
staple  of  faith. 

Ecclesiastical  penance,  whicl 
substituted  for  the  simple  doc 
of  Christian  repentance,  hac 
origin,  like  many  other  frauds 
superstitions,  in  monkish  asceti< 
As  early  as  the  fourth  cem 
Monachism  spread  from  the 
into  the  Western  Church,  wit! 
its  gloomy  follies  and  fanatical  i 
tifications.  The  practice  of  pri 
confession  to  a  pnest  introduce 
Pope  Leo  L,  in  the  fifth  ceni 
led  to  the  general  impositioi 
penitential  works  to  obtain  pai 
for  sin.  Gb'eat  importance  was  i 
attached  to  external  manifestat 
of  repentance — ^to  tears,  fast 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  T 
observes  D'Aubign6 : — "As  con 
sion  and  penance  are  easier  I 
the  extirpation  of  sin  and  the  a1 
donment  of  vice,  many  ceased 
tending  against  the  lusts  of  the  fi 
and  preferred  gratifying  then 
the  expense  of  a  few  mortificati 
Men  were  required  to  fast,  to 
barefoot,  to  wear  no  linen,  &c, 
quit  their  homes  and  their  na 
land  for  distant  countries ;  or  to 
nounce  the  world,  and  embrac 
monastic  life." 

A  crafty  and  depraved  priesth 
found  its  power  amazingly  s 
mented  by  the  demoralizing  pract 
that  followed  firom  the  imposil 
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of  penitential  works,  and  very  soon 
began  to  exact  sums  of  money  foa 
tbe  remission  of  the  bodily  mortifi- 
cations they  bad  imposed.  Thus 
arose  the  impious  system  of  Indul- 
gences, which  worked  in  this  way  :— 

Certain  penalties  were  imposed 
for  sin,  such  as  fasts,  bodily  macera* 
tious,  and  pilgrimages,  and  then  for 
certain  fixed  sums  those  penalties 
would  be  remitted,  and  the  sins  for- 
given. *'  For  a  seven  weeks'  fast," 
said  Eegino,  abbot  of  Prum,  "  you 
shall  pay  twenty  pence,  if  you  are 
rich;  ten,  if  less  wealthy;  and  three 
pence  if  you  are  poor ;  and  so  on 
for  other  matters." — Libri  duo  de 
Eecletitutieis  DiseipUnis, 

Such  a  convenient  system  opened 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Church. 
The  bishops  at  first  monopolized  it. 
When  they  wanted  money  they 
published  Indulgences  to  fill  their 
cofiers,  and  drain  the  purses  of  the 
deluded  multitude.  The  abbots  and 
monks,  who  were  not  qualified  to 
grant  Indulgences,  had  recourse  to 
other  methods  of  fleecing  the  people 
and  enriching  themselves.  They 
carried  about  the  country  the 
alleged  relics  of  saints  in  solemn 
procession,  and  permitted  the  faith- 
ful to  behold,  touch,  and  embrace 
those  supposititious  but  lucrative 
remains  at  certain  fixed  prices. 

The  Popes,  however,  soon  began 
to  regard  with  an  envious  and  avari- 
cious eye  the  vast  treasures  the 
inferior  rulers  of  the  Church  were 
accumulating  by  the  sale  of  Indul- 
gences, and,  as  their  power  increased, 
they  gradually  limited  the  authority 
of  tbe  bishops  in  granting  pecu- 
niary remissions,  and  ultimately 
absorbed  and  monopolized  the  lu- 
crative traffic  themselves.  Tbe 
court  of  Borne  thus  became,  as 
Mosheim  remarks,  *'  the  general 
magazine  of  Indulgences ;  and  the 
pontiff's,  when  either  the  wants  of 
tbe  Church,  the  emptiness  of  their 
coff*er8,  or  the  demon  of  avarice 
prompted  them  to  look  out  for  new 


subsidies,  published  not  only  a 
universal,  but  also  a  complete,  or 
what  they  called  a  plenary  remis- 
sion, of  all  the  temporal  pains  and 
penalties  which  the  Church  had 
annexed  to  certain  transgressions. 
They  went  still  farther,  and  not 
only  remitted  the  penalties,  which 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  had 
enacted  against  transgrressors,  but 
audaciously  usurped  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even 
the  punishments  which  are  reserved 
in  a  future  state  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity;  a  step  this,  which  the 
bishops,  with  all  their  avarice  and 
presumption,  had  never  once  ven- 
tured to  take." 

The  first  plenary  Indulgence  of 
which  we  have  any  notice  was 
published  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  to  stimtdate 
the  fanatical  courage  and  devotion 
of  the  first  Crusaders.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  thirteenth  century 
that  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  Boman  Church, 
was  embellished,  refined,  and  per- 
fected by  the  inventive  genius  of 
Alexander  de  Hales.  The  theory 
propounded  by  this  "irrefragable 
doctor"  was,  that  the  atonement 
offered  by  Christ  was  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  reconcile  GK>d  to  man — 
that,  in  fact,  one  single  drop  of  His 
blood  would  have  been  atnply  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  while  He  shed 
it  copiously  in  order  to  form  a  trea- 
sury of  merit  for  the  Church  which 
eternity  could  never  exhaust.  This 
treasure,  however,  was  still  further 
augmented  —  continually  being 
added  to  by  the  supereroeatory 
merits  of  the  saints,  consisting  of 
the  rewards  their  good  works  en- 
titled them  to  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  ensure  their  own  salva- 
tion. The  key  of  this  vast  and  in- 
exhaustible treasury  was  confided 
by  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  his  successors  in  the 
Apostolic  See,   with  the  requisite 


eo8 

authority  to  tranifer  to  anr  parti- 
cular perwD,  OD  pajmont  of  a  aum 
uf  money,  a  ■ufficieDCj  of  this 
fluporabuDdant  merit  according  to 
the  nature  and  quantitj  of  the  ■!■» 
to  be  wiped  out  I  Tbii  comfurtable 
doctrine  was  readily  accepted  by 
the  Popea,  impoaed  bj  them  on  the 
Church,  aud  proclaimed  to  be  an 
articleof  faith  euential  to  Hlvationl 
As  a.  further  meaoa  of  iocreaiinf; 
the  riches  of  the  Church,  the 
doctrine  taught  by  an  me  Pagan 
philosophers  concerning  the  purifi* 
cation  of  departed  souls  by  fire,  wsa 
greedily  seized  upon  and  dexter- 
ously coQTerted  into  the  Boman 
dogma  of  Furgatorv,  the  regions  of 
which  were  annexetf  to  the  spiritual 
domain  of  the  Popes.  The  doctrine 
of  Indulgencea  was  also  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  the  liberation  of 
aouls  detuned  in  limbo  to  expiate 
sin  that  had  not  been  atoned  for  in 
the  flesh.  Thua  Purgatorial  deli- 
verances could  be  obtained,  like 
Indulgences,  for  money  payments, 
and, as  Mosbeim  says,  "Everybody 
knows  that  this  doctrine  proved  an 
inexbaustible  aource  of  riches  to  the 
clergy  through  succeeding  ages, 
and  tnat  it  still  enriches  the  fiomish 
Church  with  its  nutritious  streams." 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  most  de- 
plorable evideuce  of  the  power  of 
fluper«tition  that  a  doctrine  so  mani- 
featly  absurd  in  its  nature,  and  so 
pernicious  in  ita  efiects,  should  still 
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be  retained  an-I  der«ided  in 
light  of  the  nineteeDth  ceatmy. 
wonder,  therefore,  UiatBomealM 
eaohew  the  eolightenment  and  f 
gresa  of  "  modem  cinlixation." 

Aa  castodiana  of  the  linitlevi 
unfathomable  trsuury  of  Sapt 
rogatory  Merit,  the  Popea  had 
the  sins  it  was  posaible  that  d 
could  commit,  or  dertla  imagii 
enumerated  and  classified,  and 
syatematisedthe traffic,  tbatagrai 
atad  scale  of  feea  was  made  o 
in  accordance  with  which  perfl 
immunity  could  be  purchaKd  1 
the  commiasion  of  all  oflencca.* 

The  immense  auma  thua  dni 
Into  the  coffers  of  the  Popea,  i 
stead  of  appeasing  their  avaii 
only  excited  it  the  more,  and  ma 
them  seek  for  new  devicea  by  whi 
to  increase  the  marketable  dema 
for  Indulgencea.  Hence.  Pope  Boi 
face  Till,  hit  upon  the  notal 
expedient  of  instituting  the  noTd 
of  a  Jnbilee  Tear.  It  waa  deere 
that  every  hundredth  year  ahon 
be  a  jubilee,  to  comraenoe  with  t 
year  1300.  A  plenary  Indulitent 
granting  a  full  remisaion  of  all  mc 
was  ofiered  to  every  one  who  m» 
a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  visited  certa 
churches  during  a  certain  numb 
of  days,  repeated  a  specified  nut 
ber  of  prayers,  and,  more  importai 
than  all,  duly  deposited  their  ofie 
inga  in  cash  or  in  valuablea.  I 
auch  a  device  vast  multitudee,  fro 


_.  .  . .  J  Tarif  ef  lndulgrncei  vu  drmva  ap  ander  tba 

Boman  Cbsnoerr,"  bj  direction,  it  ia  ftllegod,  of  tha  ontij  mad  co 
The  c^Mva  ram  to  be  pud  for  tha  nmiiaion  of  tba  peniltr  Mtaohad  ti 
WM  aet  dawn  irith  ui  nabluhidg  minutanaa  slmiHt  larpaaaiiig  baliaf. 

To  aat  Gra  to  a  aaigbboor'i  bouw  cort  onlj  12i.     Tha  mnrdac  of  >  '. 
7«.  Sit.,  whila  for  ananttiiig  a  prieit  IOj.  9d.  shoald  ba  paid, 
keeping  a  eonenbine,  lOi.  Bd.     All  otbar  imaginabla  aiDi  ware  scheduled 

"  0,  diagnca  of  Borne  I "  eKclaima  Claoda  D'Rapanee,  a  Boman  di' 
•aji  D'Aabign^,  "  nu;  add,  0,  diignae  of  hnmaD  iu(are  I — tor  we  can 
Bgaiuit  Borne  that  doe*  not  reooil  on  man  himaelf.  Boma  ia  human  natu 
of  iU  wont  pTOpeniltieL  Ve  aaj  thia  that  wa  ma;  apeak  llie  tntb ;  n 
we  may  be  ^uat." 

Tlie  Tanf  of  Indnlgateit  was  Brat  made  poblio  hj  Anthony  Bgant.  a 
[n  107S.    The  original  pamphlet  vaa  repabliahad  by  Baron  Haaena 
volums  o[  OceanoMil  Emaj/t.     Sinoe  then  it  haa  fone  throofh  more  thi 
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all  parts  of  Europe,  of  all  grades 
and  classes,  young  und  old,  were 
induced  to  visit  Home  in  the  hope 
of  sharing  the  spiritual  favours  so 
bountifully  promised,  and,  of  course, 
they  carried  with  them  an  immense 
amount  of  money  and  valuables  to 
enrich  its  shrines. 

The  Jubilee  was  an  astonishing 
success.  It  proved  so  lucrative 
that  every  hundredth  year  appeared 
far  too  long  an  interval  to  be  allowed 
between  its  celebration.  Accord- 
iiiglyiin  1343,  Clement  VI.  reduced 
the  interval  to  every  fiftieth  year, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Jubilee. 
In  1384,  Urban  VI.  being  in  want 


of  money  further  reduced  the  in- 
terval to  thirty-three  years,  and 
decreed  that  one  should  be  held  in 
1390,  but  be  did  not  live  to  reap 
its  advantages.  Finally,  Paul  II. 
fixed  the  interval  at  twenty-five 
years,  and  decreed  that  every  twenty- 
fifth  should  be  the  Holy  or  Jubilee 
year,  commencing  with  the  year 
1476.  8o  it  has  remained  since. 
The  present  Pope,  in  due  course, 
proclaimed  this  year  of  grace,  1876, 
J^oly,  but  no  such  multitudes  now 
flock  to  Rome,  though  a  Jubilee  still 
continues  to  be  a  very  profitable 
source  of  Papal  income.* 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the 


*  The  Papacy  has  been  largely  indebted  to  Pagan  institationB,  rites,  and  philosopby  for 
its  doctrines  and  ritual,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jobilee,  the  Popes  introdnoed  into  the 
Christian  Church  an  institution  manifestly  copied  from  the  SeeiUar  Oamet,  which  were 
instituted  or  revived  by  Augustus  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

When  Boniface  proclaimed  his  Jubilee,  he  craftily  alleged  that  he  was  only  reviving  an 
ancient  institution,  but  there  is  no  record  whatever  extant  of  any  such  an  institution,  or  of 
any  at  all  like  it,  having  existed  previously  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  device  is  purely 
of  Pagan  origin,  and  there  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  ceremonial  and  objects — both  the 
Pagan  institution  and  its  Papal  copy  being  designed  to  play  upon  and  profit  by  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  people. 

*' Every  circumiitunce  of  the  Secular  OameSf*^  says  Gibbon,  ''was  skilfully  adapted  to 
inspire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  and  solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between 
them  exceeded  the  term  of  human  life,  and  as  none  of  the  spectators  had  already  seen 
them,  none  could  flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding  them  a  second  time. 

"The  mystic  sacrifices  were  performed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber; 
and  the  Campus  Martins  resounded  with  music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated  with 
innumerable  lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from  any  participation 
in  these  national  ceremonies. 

''A  chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble  families,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  propitious  gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for  the 
hope  of  the  rising  generation ;  requesting,  in  religious  hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith 
of  their  ancient  oracles,  they  should  still  maintain  the  virtue,  the  felicity,  and  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  people. 

'*  The  magnificence  of  Philip's  shows  and  entertainments  (a.d.  248)  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  The  devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  superstition,  whilst  the  reflecting 
few  revolved  in  their  anxious  minds  the  past  history  and  the  future  fiite  of  the  empire." — 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  vii. 

Such  was  the  institution  which  Boniface  copied,  and  its  celebration  by  Pagans  wa«  most 
unquestionably  not  more  revolting  to  reason  and  oommon  sense,  if,  indeed,  so  mnch  so,  as 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Popes. 

In  1390  Boniface  IX.  had  had  a  Jubilee,  but  the  stream  of  pilgrims  that  followed  into 
Rome  not  satisfying  his  avarice,  he  sent  his  emissaries  all  over  Europe  with  commissions  to 
sell  plenary  Indulgences,  remitting  the  penalties  of  all  conceivable  sins,  to  every  one 
indiscriminately,  for  jusi  the  exact  sum  of  money  which  the  journey  to  Rome  would  have 
cost  them. 

Thus  entire  absolution,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  extended  to  every  imaginable  offenee, 
was  most  considerately  brought  home  to  every  man*8  door  ! 

But  this  greedy  pontiff  went  even  further.  He  conferred  the  privilege",  of  Rome— the 
"  Floly  City  "  par  excellence —  on  other  cities  and  towns,  permitting  th'jn  to  hold  their 
Jubilee  year,  provided  he  was  admitted  to  share  in  the  profits!  This  ca  "ed  great  srsndal, 
and  naturallv  excited  much  ill-feeling  among  the  Romans,  as  its  inevitab     tendency  w.i>  to 
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rise,  progress,  and  nature  of  the 
traffic  in  Indulgences,  the  sort  of 
machinery  Pope  Leo  X.  put  in 
motion  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
coffers  will  be  readily  understood. 
Leo  wonted  money,  and  there  was 
DO  other  recourse  open  to  him  but 
to  draw  upon  the  inexhaustible 
spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  in  1517,  he  published 
bis  famous  Bull  of  Indulgences, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  he  falsely 
alleged,  would  be  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  St.  Peter's — a  noble 
work  certainly ;  but  the  money  was 
wanted  for  something  else  besides, 
for  purposes  far  less  laudable. 

In  Rome  the  traffic  in  Indulgen- 
ces was  carried  on  directly  by  the 
Popes ;  but  in  the  various  States 
of  Europe  it  was  generally  farmed 
out  to  influential  parties,  who  re- 
ceived a  certain  percentage  on  the 
proceeds  or  profits.  On  this  Occa- 
sion, Albert,  Archbishop  and  Elec- 
tor of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  a 
young  and  extravagant  prince,  who 
two  years  subsequently  was  created 
a  cardinal,  agreed  with  the  Pope  to 
farm  the  sale  of  Indulgences  in 
Germany.  Albert  employed  as  his 
chief  agent  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  had  by  his  exertions  on 
similar  occasions  acquired  n  famous 
reputation  for  the  expertness,  auda- 
city, and  euccefs  with  which  he  de- 
luded the  public  and  enriched  his 
employers.  He  was,  however,  of 
infamous  character,  but  on  that  ac- 
count, perhaps,  the  better  qualified 
for  the  work  he  undertook  to  per- 
form. 

The  mode  in  which  these  Indul- 
gence-mongers disposed  of  their 
merchandise  was  calculated  to 
create    a   powerful    effect    on    the 


superstitious  ignomnoe  of  the  age. 
They  trayelled  in  great  state,  lim 
sumptuously,  and  paid  libmllj. 
On  approaching  a  town*  a  henid 
went  before  and  announoed  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  *'  The  Grace  of 
God  and  of  the  Holy  Father  is  it 
your  gates ! " 

Immediately  the  whole  popuii- 
tion  was  in  commotion.  All  the 
inhabitants  turned  out,  beaded  br 
priests,  monks,  and  principal  citi- 
zens, bearing  lighted  tapers.  A 
procession  was  formed,  and  amid 
music  and  the  ringing  of  all  the 
bells,  '*  so  that  they  could  not  have 
received  God  himself  with  greater 
honour,**  says  an  historian  of  the 
times,  the  Indulgence  -  niongen 
were  received  and  conducted  to 
the  church  which  had  been  selec- 
ted for  the  disposal  of  their  wares, 
the  Pope's  bull  being  carried  in 
front  on  a  velvet  cushion,  while 
Tetzel  bore  aloft  a  large  red  wooden 
cross. 

Having  entered  the  church,  the 
cross  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  the  arms  of  the  Pope 
suspended  from  it,  there  to  remain 
for  the  daily  homage  of  priests  and 
people  as  long  as  the  Indulgence- 
mart  continued  open,  which  might 
be  for  weeks  or  months,  just  as 
trade  was  slack  or  brisk.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  principles  of 
political  economy  were  not  exactly 
observed,  for  there  was  no  fluctua- 
tion in  the  supply,  which  was  always 
vastly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

It  was  Tetzel's  duty  to  magnify 
from  the  pulpit  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  the  precious  wares 
which  he  had  to  dispose  of.  The 
harangues  of  this  infamous  charac- 
ter that  have  been,  in  part,  handed 


disparage  the  sapereminent  sanctity  claimed  for  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  and  jeopardise  the 
exduaiveness  of  that  peculiar  glory  which  was  presumed  to  encircle  the  throne  of  the 
YicaiB  of  Christ  ( 

For  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Papal  Jubilee,  and  a  complete  description  of  the  crimes, 
debaucheries,  and  disorders  that  attended  its  celebration,  see  LUtret  Hittoriques  H  Dog- 
tnati^et  aeur  let  JubiUi  $t  des  Indalgencet,  by  M.  le  Chais. 
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down  to  us  by  contemporary  Koman- 
ist  authorities,  present  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  religious  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  age,  when  such 
impurities  and  blasphemies  were 
tolerated.  The  very  fact,  indeed, 
of  such  sales  openly  taking  place  is 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how 
brutish  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
must  have  been,  while  it  speakfl 
trumpet-tongued  against'  the  ini- 
ouity  of  Eome.  Wc  give  a  few 
detached  sentences  selected  from 
Tetzel's  harangues,  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  inclicute  their  cha- 
racter:— 

*'  Indulgences  are  the  most  precious 
and  the  most  noble  of  God's  gifts." 

'•  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  letters, 
all  properly  sealed,  by  which  even  the 
sins  vou  intend  to  commit  may  bo  par- 
doned." 

**  I  would  not  change  my  privileges 
for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven;  for 
I  have  saved  more  souls  by  my  In- 
dulgences than  the  Apostle  by  his 
sennoDS." 

*'  There  ift  no  sin  so  great  that  an 
Indulgence  cannot  remit ;  and  even  if 
any  one  (which  is  doubtless  impossible) 
had  offered  violence  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  Mother  of  God,  let  him 
pay,  only  let  him  pny  well,  and  all  will 
be  forgiven  hioi !  " 

"  Reflect,  then,  that  for  every  mortal 
sin  you  must,  after  confession  and 
contrition,  do  penance  for  seven  years, 
either  in  tliis  life  or  in  Purgatory. 
Now.  how  many  mortal  sins  are  there 
not  committed  in  a  day,  how  many  in 
a  week,  how  many  in  a  month,  how 
many  in  a  year,  how  many  in  a  whole 
life !  Alas !  tliese  sins  arc  almost  in* 
finite,  and  they  entail  an  infinite 
penalty  in  the  fires  of  Purgatory. 
And  now,  by  means  of  these  letters 
of  Indulgt-nce,  you  can  once  in  your 
life,  in  every  case  except  four,  which 
are  reserved  for  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
afterwards  in  the  article  of  death,  ob- 
tain a  plenary  remission  of  all  your 
penalties  and  all  your  sins!" 

*'But  more  than  this.  Indulgences 
avail  not  only  for  the  living,  but  the 
dead.'' 

"Priest!  noble!  merchant!  wife! 
youth !  maiden  !  do  you  not  hear  your 


parents  and  your  friends  who  are  dead 
and  who  cry  from  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss : — *  We  are  suffering  horrible  tor- 
ments !  A  trifling  alms  would  deliver 
us.'  You  can  give  it,  and  you  ^111 
not!" 


As  Tetzel,  with  a  most  powerful 
voice,  thundered  forth  such  sen- 
tences, a  thrill  of  horror  pervaded 
his  audience  ;  but  then  the  consola- 
tion came  when  it  was  joyfully  an- 
nounced that  all  could  be  made 
quite  right  by  a  mere  money  pay- 
ment : — 

*'  At  the  very  instant,"  roared  Tetzel, 
"  that  the  money  rattles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chest,  the  soal  escapes  from  Pur- 
gatory, and  flies  liberated  to  Heaven !  " 


•» 


And  then  he  would  burst  on  his 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  bewil- 
dered audience  with  such  wild 
declamation  as  this  : — 

**  O  stupid  and  brutish  people,  who 
do  not  understand  the  grace  so  richly 
offered!  Now  Heaven  is  everywhere 
opened !  .  .  .  Do  you  refuse  to  enter 
now  ?  When  will  you  enter  ?  .  .  .  Now 
yon  can  ransom  so  many  souls !  .  . . 
Stiffnecked  and  thoughtless  man !  with 
twelve  groats  you  can  deliver  your 
father  from  Purgatory,  and  >ou  are  \m- 
grateftd  enough  not  to  save  him !  I 
shall  be  justified  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  you — ^you  will  be  punished 
so  much  the  more  severely  for  having 
neglected  so  great  salvation.  I  declare 
to  you,  though  you  should  have  but  a 
sinffle  coat,  you  ought  to  strip  it  off 
and  sell  it,  in  order  to  obtain  this  grace. 

The  Lord  our  God  no  longer 

reigns.  He  has  resigned  all  power  to 
the  Pope ! " 

"  Do  you  know  why  our  most  Holy 
Lord  distributes  so  rich  a  grace?  It 
is  to  restore  the  ruined  Ch  irch  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  so  that  it  may  not 
have  its  equal  in  the  world.  This 
Church  contains  the  bo  lies  of  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  those  of 
a  multitude  of  martyrs.  These  saintly 
bodies,  through  the  present  state  of 
the  building  are  now.  alas  !  beaten 
upon,  inundated,  polluter^. '^i^'bonoured, 
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rednr(»d  to  rott^nnesii  bv  the  rain  and 
lh«  baiU  .  .Alas*  nball  these  pacred 
aahes  remain  linger  in  tlie  mire  and  in 
degradation  ?  " 

The  anathemoH  of  the  Church 
iirere  denounced  acainat  all  who  in 
anywise  oppofccd  tho  croat  work  of 
redemption  by  Indulir(*ncep.  They 
wert*  cavillera  and  traitor*,  and  de- 
clared excommunicated.  Then  Tet- 
zel,  perverting;  the  language  of 
Scripture,  wuuld  cajole  the  credu- 
lous multitude,  exclaiming : — 

"  lileHnod  ore  tlio  ev«'fl  which  Sfo  tlie 
things  that  yc  ^v :  for  I  trll  you.  that 
many  pmpheUi  nnd  kingM  havs  deriir«?d 
to  tiva  thr«ti  things  which  ye  see.  and 
have  not  tm-n  them  :  and  to  bear  tlioae 
thinp«  uhii'h  ye  lioar.  iind  have  not 
heard  them  ' 

Tetzcl  would  then  wind  up  his  impi- 
ous declamation  by  point  in  •;  to  the 
strong  boxpruvided  tur  reivivins  the 
money. niul  hhoutinL.'/'  Hrini;!  bring! 
bring  I  "  Tht-  pale  then  coninienred. 
The  Conff^i^itfiaU  wereoccupird  by 
ronfe:«ror:*  ei«|rcially  appointni  and 
in^tructl■4i.  Their  business  was  to 
extort  a*i  inuoh  money  as  pojisible. 
After  rx:  liiiiini!  and  extolling  to 
en  oil  indi\i>iL:il  strpnrately  the  w<>n- 
dtrtul  ;;reutiu'S!«  nn^i  eilicacv  of  the 
l!idii!:;<'iu'e,  ti.ey  wnuKi  put  the 
(piri>ti(.>ii  p-'iiitfiily  :- -**  How  much 
moLcv  i-aii  \i'ii  I'liiii'cientiouslv 
Spare  ti>  cbtain  hu  romplete  a  re- 
missinn  ':  " 

Aiir-r  t*i*iiffK*>i>iit  th<*  purchasers 
hai'ttiuil  !••  til*  "t.ill  of  tlie  vendor, 
wi.ioh  Ma.*«  Mrar  tin*  crus^ii  befuro 
th"  :il(;ir.  .T«i  guard  as  ntuoh  as 
po!>!«.bl"  ni::i;ii!*l  i-iitbfzzlement.  one 
pcr-«in  •  liiv  \ias  t  iitru!>ti-d  witli 
t!.e  .-.I  e.  He  t-.-ii^.-riv  scrutit.:si-d 
lt.i«:-i*  \i!..»  ar'pn  aol:i  il  him.  anil  n*- 
«}';irt  1  a  m:iii  pnportiiM.ate  to  the 
•-tiniatr  \.v  r»rii.td  fr-^ni  thr  aj'pt-ar- 
iuu''*  ••!'  t  ai''.i  111  i:\idual.  Kor  an 
pr  .  :» .:>    I ..  ii.!^*  i.oe.  k:i.;;«*.  qM-t-ns, 

f   •{  .1         ''..'•   '  '^'     ';  •*■   I'  uui  a!«  , 


abbots,  count*,  and  baroua  ten. 
Other  noblea,  recton,  and  all  who 
pospessed  an  annual  income  «if 
five  hundred  florina,  paid  six.  Those 
who  only  had  two  hundred  florins  a 
rear,  paid  one,  and  others  only  a 
half.  There  was  a  diicretion,  how. 
ever,  lefl  with  the  apostolical  coin- 
missionary  to  depart  from  this  scale, 
by  exacting  more  or  acceptiui*  leas 
as  circumstances  warranteil. 

Besides  the  general  scale,  there 
were  also  fixed  pricea  for  the  remi«. 
sion  of  particular  sina;  aaerilefr 
and  perjury  were  rated  at  nine 
ducats  ;  murder,  eight ;  polygamy, 
six;  witchcraft,  two;  and  so  on. 
the  scale  embracing  all  imaginable 
ofiences.  The  following  ia  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  letters  of  absolutinn 
issued  by  Tetzel : — 


**  May  our  I«ord  Jesus  Christ  have 

Itity  on  thee.  N.  N..  and  absolve  Um«* 
•y  the  nii'rits  of  his  most  holy  pas>ii<fi  * 
Ami  I,  in  virtue  of  the  sposti^ira) 
|»iii\tr  that  has  been  eonlidi«d  In  me. 
uhsulii'  thee  from  all  i^ecleaiastaea! 
rcniiirc-s.  judgments,  and  innahieiL 
whii'h  tliou  msyst  have  committed. 
hnwwiT  great  and  ennrmou^  llirv 
may  \h\  and  from  whaLioever  csas«. 
wtTi'  till  y  rvi'n  reserved  ftf  oor 
mt>ki  liuly  fiither  thv  TofM*.  and  for  lis 
Apostiilu*  ^I'f*.  I  blot  out  all  thi-»taiii« 
t)i  iniil-ihtv  find  all  mi&rk^  of  infmmv 
tli.it  thmi  nnnst  havi*  drawn  upi>n  thv 
M-lf  on  this  oerasion.  I  remit  ih^ 
)MnaIiif  s  that  thi>u  shouldst  hare  eft- 
diirrd  in  I'urgAton*.  I  restort  tJMw 
ant'W  lo  participation  in  the  aaermmeftt* 
iif  ihi*  i'hun'h.  I  inrurpt>ral«  tbe# 
nfrmlt  in  the  riimmunion  of  saints.  ai»d 
re  cstaMi^h  thr«  in  th«*  poriiT  mni 
inu'^crui'v  whirh  thou  hadst  kt  tl-.« 
b.ipiisni.  .^i>  that  in  tlie  hour  of  dtat'i 
till*  i:uif  \iy  which  sinnm  intrr  tlft*- 
p!.ii*tiif  torini-nts  and  punishment  Khail 
l-i-  cIdm'iI  ii;jtiin«»t  tliiT,  and.  «»n  tb^ 
I'l'iiiran.  tht*  ;;at«'  Ifmiing  U>  the  para 
di-»r  iif  j.>\  ••httil  litf  ii|i«'n.  And  if  lltiMi 
■•hiiuldt'tt  not  fhi*  fi»r  lone  years.  tlk:« 
^'i.if*!'  mil  r«*maiii  unallrraUe  until  lL« 
I.i'l  l.'itir  -\i4k\\  urri\i , 

"  In  ih"*  ri:i!in-  .  f  thi-  Katlier.  S^«*. 
.11.1  II  'ly  (•ii"  !.     .\mrii 
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"  Friar  John  Tetzel,  commissary,  has 
signed  this  with  his  own  hand." 

Tetzel  was  at  this  time  in  his 
6ixty- third  year,  and  is  represented 
iw  tall,  of  most  imposing  appear- 
ance, robed  in  his  Dominican  dress, 
with  an  imperious  air,  and  a  rich 
sonorous  voice.  He  bad  all  the 
requirements  of  an  accomplished 
mountebank.  Although  foroidden 
to  frequent  taverns  or  places  of  bad 
repute,  Tetzel  and  his  associates, 
According  to  a  Bomau  Catholic 
historian,  Paul  Sarpi,  *'led  a  dis- 
orderly life.  He  squandered  in 
taverns,  gambling-houses,  and  places 
of  ill-fume,  all  that  the  people  had 
saved  from  their  necessities."  When 
gambling  in  taverns  it  has  been 
related  that  they  would  often  stake 
the  ktnlvation  of  souls  on  a  throw  of 
the  dice! — Schrock,  K,  G.,  v.  J.  jB., 
i.  116. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege, 
in  defence  of  the  Papacy,  that  the 
Indulgence-mongers  exceeded  their 
powers,  because  the  fact  is  they 
were  never  called  to  account  for 
80  doing.  The  Jesuit  Maimburg 
attempts  to  palliate  the  abomina- 
tions that  were  avowedly  commit- 
ted, by  stating  that  Tetzel  and  his 
brother-merchants  in  puffiug  their 
wares  went  "beyond  the  matter 
they  were  treating  of,  and  so  far 
to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  Indul- 
gences that  they  gave  people  cause 
to  believe  that  they  were  assured 
of  their  salvation,  and  of  the  de- 
liverance of  souls  from  Purgatory, 
as  soon  as  they  had  given  their 
money." 

Such,  undoubtedly,  was  then  the 
Authorised  teaching  of  the  Church. 
The  people  believed  it,  and  testified 
their  belief  in  the  most  conclusive 
of  all  ways— by  paying  their  money 
to  purchase  the  salvation  that  Bomo 
professed  to  sell.  And  the  damn- 
ing fact  is  blazoned  on  the  page  of 


all  accredited  Boman  Catholic  his- 
torians, that  while  Luther  was  an- 
athematized and  persecuted  for  de- 
nouncing the  abominations  connec- 
ted with  the  traffic  in  Indulgences, 
which  even  Maimburg,  and  many 
others  like  him,  admit,  Tetzel  was 
never  even  censured  for  having 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  outraged  the  belief  and 
moral  sense  of  reflecting  Boman 
Catholics  by  his  blasphemous  ha- 
rangues ! 

When  the  light  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  shed  its  purifying  beams  over 
Europe,  and  dispelled  the  grossnesa 
of  the  moral  miasma  which  had 
been  engendered  by  the  supreme 
rule  of  the  Papacy,  then,  indeed, 
greater  caution  was  observed  in 
making  merchandise  of  heaven  and 
hell.  When  Tetsel  vended  his 
wares  for  the  Pope  the  doctrine 
of  Indulgences  was  not  an  article 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
nor  to  this  day  has  it  been  defined 
as  such,  though  it  still  continues 
to  be  an  unbounded  source  of 
wealth  to  an  unscrupulous  priest- 
hood. 

Pope  Clement  YII.  published  a 
bull  declaring  the  belief  in  Indul- 
gences an  article  of  faith,  but 
the  greatest  canonists  and  highest 
authorities  in  the  Church  denied 
that  a  pope,  by  his  mere  ipse  dixit, 
could  create  and  enact  an  "article 
of  faith."  The  great  CouncU  of 
Trent  adopted  this  view,  and  did 
not  treat  it  as  an  "  article  of 
faith."  On  the  contrarv,  the 
council  very  prudently  avoided 
the  question,  and  broke  up  with- 
out attempting  to  define  the  doc- 
trine. In  the  creed  of  Piua  lY., 
▲J).  1564,  which  is  the  acknow- 
ledged summary  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith,  the  doctrine  of  In- 
dulgences is  alluded  to  in  very 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms.  The 
words  are : — '*  I  also  maintain  that 
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the  power  of  Indiilii'-ncos  lin«  bven 
lei't  bv  (Mirisi  t-)  lii;*  (^humi.  nnil 
that  till*  ii<L»  ot*  tlii'iii  is  nioHt 
wh'  )'-i>ino  to  the  (.'hriBtinii  peo- 
ple!" ('"ntrist  lliisi  \ai:ii«',  itule- 
linit'*  j»hra'*»'olni:y.  with  thi*  ilog- 
nintic  rxai'tilinu*  and  )  nvisf  i-imu- 
pri'lu'ii^ivrnrs"*  **i'  thi*  liuliilijctK'e- 
nun  jrr-,  who*i'  j  rui'i'tMliriL'"*  wvrv 
HUM"  niithorit.'itivrlv'  iliitrlainuHl, 
uiiii  lii'-v  siijpis:ivr  the  compari- 
Mill .  lip*  >iiiiph*  Tnct  i!«,  that  to 
th'*  ii";r  tlMTt»  has  been  no  autho- 
ritci'nc  ih'linition  of  thi*  dnrtrinc 
ot  Iifiuljence'',  Hiich  as  wouKl  con- 
iU'f.r  ritz-.'Ps  bla:«pheiiii>iis  fxpo^i- 
titir.  t'.iTi'of.* 

A  ..'"eat  iiianvaulhontir  inciilentH 
in  XUt'  eanvr  of  Tffr.el  haw  come 
di»  *  II  to  ii«  oil  Hitinan  (\itholic 
aut*.  ntv,  and  an*  not  without  in- 
liT"  -•.  As*  a  rul«*.  h<'  !«»'ld«»ni  fX- 
f\j  ■  rieiMM-d  anv  in«|H'!»ilii»ii.  IVw 
in  :  .iiM'  (iav:«  wrn*  rniit^iiti'ned 
en>j<.L;h.  an>i  ti-wiT  >'\\\  tudd  viinu<:h. 
!<•  rt-ii»t  tilt*  auth'Tilv  mhIit  wiium 
\iv  .Li'ti-ii,  and  till*  tiu{«i-r>titiou-« 
nii:  'It uili*  ho  cuuld  i*a*tlv  i-t^rn- 
ma*   '. 

*  •  I    oi.r  iHvajiioii   he   li.i-i   -••l    up 


the  red  cron^  of  the  Indu1t;enct*» 
at  /wickan,  and  the  peupli*  rushed 
to  dro|)  into  his  Ktrons;  box  thf 
money    that    wonhl    dehrer    ihrm 

m 

from  the  |)enalties  of  all  the  »ins 
they  had  eoniniitted.  and  eii«iiirr 
them  rternal  happineK?*.  He  liad 
arraii;;fd  to  ]ea\e  on  n  certain  day. 
and  all  the  moin-v  was  eour.ted.  anil 

• 

thi*  ^ti'on:;  box  hn-ked  ai.d  M'jUsi 
up,  whrn  he  was  a**ked  to  L'lVt'  a 
farewell  supper  to  thoifein  tfie  plact* 
who  had  aHUiHted  him.  He*  wa* 
willini;,  but  had  no  money.  !*ii  hf 
hit  cm  A  happy  device,  lu  the 
morning  he  had  the  ^reat  beli  toiled, 
and  the  jteople  rushed  tothei'hurrb 
imai^inini;  that  somi^thinf;  extra- 
ordinary had  hap|M*ned.  Trtcrl 
mountt>d  the  pulpit.  **  1  had  r%*- 
polvi'd.*'  Niid  he.  '*to  depart  thu 
mornini:.  but  last  nii;ht  I  «a« 
awai^enrd  bv  j^roans-  I  li!>teDeid 
atti'iitivrlv.  thev  came  from  tk»e 
cenii-trrv.  Alan:  it  » as  some  [*oot 
houl  ealliiii;  upon  me  and  carnevtlj 
riitrt*at>iir;  me  to  deliver  it  frtMn 
thi*   toriiiiMitrt  bv  which  it   i«  con- 

m 

puiiini  *  I  nhall  stay  therefi»ri\  ooe 
dav   lonrrr,  in  onler  to   move  the 
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•  tr<  I,  iTiini    tK«    \i.ir  :.'"'.',  li.-i'l    tn^n  •  nij-l<  vmI  in   ih**   •air  i-f   In<lui^i*iinp»,  Kut  ftM 
h  .1  jr.iii>l  <•  .1  •.    .«  i]ii«ii  I   iIji   \".i\\  if  L><-  \       \\v  trt-*\\"\  I  .«bt}  dikrini  J  Bioath  w 

■  .  .-ill    ii:-   'Xi-*!.--    H>xi    ]>.ii>i,  Lr   trt%ii!<  I    in   ^'rrat  i>t:%l«-,  .-iit>l   «a"   jirmiJ^**!  «itk  S 
..•    i:.  i  llr-*   ?    ■ -.  -        IIv  'I>r-w  i.  h-'«>-^ir.  ifi.intnM   Mit-i'iii.irf  |  ri<h'»4  fr>iu  Lin  i>A<V. 

«-%-     .    II.  !;•      i    \'7\     !i-:- I  i;t.iM-     ■!.  ir.t  !«r       ili     «>-    'xri^i'tt-i  it   Init«|>ruck  «i 

•t\  .11.  I    iniiii.-  .-  •    f  ill  t       !Ii-    «!■■«■-    i.-i  I   ii'4r!r  •'.tii««-<t   Ki«   -Ir-itk      The   Kmperor 

i..t.iir.  \  i<l  •  :  t>  :•  i  l.uii    t  •    i^    tii-  4    up   in  .1  Kk^-k  .iii>l   lbri«au  in|i>  tkc  n«cr.      Hi  vw 

'  t}  ;••   i:.:« '^  ■   It  r  •:   |{.>   K.-*  !•  r  Fri  [*::•%.     i  .'<ti->h«,  «h<<  t>rifiiii«^|  hii  |«UtltA. 

t.i2.  ti-.>   I'-ji  -  I.* .  if*   .!•  iiiM:.ii.\.  •^i«»  .It  •  Li  i>i  li:«  !<ti«r-«  Ihil  Trlxrl  in  trai«lli^ 

-«■•  <f  h.-     i.i'irM!   >::)i   }  im.      "It  »   ■■;.■{   ).»«<   Uin  •li:l.-'ii!l."  i<t4*  nrr^  I*  Autt^Mi, 

!  I  in  i!:  tl.t    -  i.i'  '..**    f  •*•  iiiiiiUT  -k  nun  ^o  ti*  r  •pi.ili!  >•!  th.i.i  T'ti^!  f  r  tbr  IvaiMai 

•  I..  !i    t.'  »%«   ■  i. .'  •         1'-<  tK>-   tiir«>l>-,:}  •{  J  ftP'iik.  l'>  l\f   .•  il  .mi  >|iirit  of  aa  la- 
r.    t.-    uiiit'  I    :  •  •■    .T'-ii'^t    •  f'ri-tili  rv  :    ti.  1    1)m    --if' uri.>Ui    r  lint    :h*^\  r*\*<iMXty 

'..i«-l   )i  •!    t.h-k.    «•  i»    I  1    I-     tiwiiiiCij   til  •••   r\ir.t« A.'itil    4t<  ri*-«    •  .•   «birb  tW 

>  11.  <!«»■?>      .; !      .!•  I       ';     !..!..  .(ii  lit*  11.-  vi  !•   .•••-i  tlfcjl  1.1.'  i  i..*  •  ii>  «t       KaiIX^ 

'  11  i   l.<] !  itiri»-   tl<-   il'^-i'i.  I      i  aii.-ui.t*^  iLk.  hi     -rfrr*-!   L:«  Ii.  It:Vta'>'«  U*  all 

'*.  .ir.  i  kf  f  •  U  tt*  r  t^  III   i»  1  ir  v|i"*n-  m.  \  ■■•  !•■  •  tt<  I  I.  •  •  art-* 

•  r  1  'f  T'tf'l  «  \«   .t  '.i :     ■.•■       Miitit.-.  thr  Tftial  L^.-atf  «ii'«4*  •<:.;  t--  l>  uniiaW 

r.  '  .1  !•  i    i.itti  »it:.   :)••    *  f- >  •!   rvpr  !':.••.  uh  k.>i'Uiii   "i  ih'    :;rr,:uUf  *i»  1  vui^r 

.•  ?:.•  11.-  Ii*   III!  ••i.\'.  ^-  I   !   :  ]T-u.  tirj  iK    >alr   if   Li-  li:'lul*'r  •,>-•,  al  i   attntalcd 

li    tl<     •■■■:•«■•  t}.4'  !.•:'.*  •  r    !  •!    >•  •   ;..-t;i     •  ii.|-!jir.i  1   i<f.      Ti  W> !   ai;«mri   Uv  kaw 

irii>n   I"   <!•  •}  ur  >«  t- tu  r-'-    -f   >•■:>    •  ri  •        F'|i:»l!>  >n  fi»:iri  1  aIiI   If*}  im  i  l-v  hekk 

■  •    r«    •li'ii   .1   ui-.i'^    !i    i'Aih.   tMi  1.  .tK-r,  hi&riiii;  >i  i\>'  A„--ri.'«b«    cnlurvki. 


•    I.  il.j!    L-    *•  :     :.. 
'  'It  •!. »:  Mtfi  I. .1  •  iu| 


■  I.  1  Iru'-r.     H*-  «  k«  A   t!  .ftcrmtir  vrrirll,  m» 
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compassion  of  all  Christian  hearts 
in  ikvour  of  this  unhappy  soul.  I 
myself  will  be  the  first  to  give,  and 
he  that  does  not  follow  my  example 
will  merit  condemnation.'*  The 
offoriugs  were  abundant,  for  few 
in  that  gross  age  could  resist  such 
an  appeal,  and  Tetzel  joyously  en- 
tertained his  friends.-^  Loscher^s 
Ref.  Act,  i.  4504?.,  L.  0pp. ;  xv. 
443,  &c. 

Sometimes  Tetzel  was  amusingly 
outwitted.  A  Saxon  nobleman  who 
heard  him  at  Leipsic  was  irritated 
by  his  disgusting  harangues.  He 
went  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had 
the  power  of  pardoning  sins  that 
men  have  an  intention  of  com- 
mitting? 

**  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Tetzel, 
"  I  have  received  full  powers  from 
His  Holiness  for  that  purpose.*' 

**  Well,  then,"  answered  the 
Saxon,  '*  I  am  desirous  of  taking 
a  slight  revenge  on  one  of  my 
enemies,  without  endangering  his 
life.  I  will  give  you  ten  crowns  if 
you  will  give  me  a  letter  of  Indul- 
gence that  shall  fully  justify  me." 

After  some  higgling  Tetzel  agreed 
to  give  the  letter  for  thirty  crowns, 
and  shortly  after  left  Leipsic.  The 
nobleman  and  his  attendants  lay  in 
wait  for  him  in  a  wood  between 
Jiiterbock  and  Treblin,  seized  him, 
gave  him  a  slight  flogging,  and 
rifled  the  well-stored  money-box. 
Tetzel  fumed,  and  complained  to 
Duke  George,  who  was  highly  ex- 
asperated at  such  an  outrage  having 
been  committed,  but  when  the 
nobleman  produced  the  letter  of 
Indulgence,  signed  by  Tetzel  him- 
self, the  case  wore  quite  a  different 
aspect,  the  accused  was  at  once  ac- 
quitted, and  Tetzel  laughed  at. — 
X.  0pp.  xvii..  Ill,  116. 

At  Hagenau,  in  1517,  the  wife 
of  a  shoemaker  paid  a  gold  florin, 
contrary  to  her  husband's  wish,  for 
an  Indulgence.  She  died  shortly 
after.  As  the  husband  would  not 
have  any  mass  s^aid   for  the  repose 


•  of  her  soul,  the  priest  charged  him 
with  contempt  of  religion,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate.  He  put  the  letter  of 
Indulgence  in  his  pocket,  and  went 
to  answer  the  accusation. 

**  Is  your  wife  dead  ?  "  asked  the 
magistrate. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  shoemaker. 

"  What  have  you  done  for  her  ?  " 

**I  have  buried  her  body,  and 
commended  her  soul  to  God." 

'^  But  have  you  bad  a  mass  said 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul  ?" 

"I  have  not:  it  was  of  no  use. 
She  entered  heaven  at  the  moment 

•  of  her  death." 

••  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

*'Here  is  the  proof,"  said  the 
sturdy  son  of  Crispin,  as  he  pro- 
duced the  Indulgence,  which  tes- 
tified that  at  the  very  moment  of 
death  her  soul  entered  heaven. 
"If,"  he  said,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man maintains  that  a  mass  is  still 
necessar}"-,  my  wife  has  been  de- 
ceived by  our  most  Holy  Father 
the  Pope ;  if  she  has  not  been,  it 
is  the  priest  who  deceives  me." 
This  was  irresistible  logic,  and  the 
case  was  dismissed; — JUuscuU  Loci 
Communes^  362. 

Contemporary  Roman  Catholic 
writers  relate  numerous  similar 
stories,  and  some  even  of  a  grosser 
character.  To  pay  their  travelling 
expenses,  it  was  quite  common  for 
the  Indulgence-mongers  to  give 
letters  of  Indulgence  for  any  num- 
ber of  souls,  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  letters  guaranteeing 
salvation  to  the  holder  circulated  in 
trade  like  bank  notes.  "Pay!  pay!" 
said  the  people,  *'  that  is  the  head, 
belly,  tail,  and  all  the  contents  of 
their  sermons." — L.  Opp,,  xvii.  79. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  having 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
scandalous  abuses  connected  with 
the  traffic  in  Indulgences,  and  the 
grossly  immoral  lives  of  the  vendors, 
would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
his  territonei".      Teizel    hereupon 
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reil  his  ihop  at  Jiiterbock,  on 
borders  o(  Saxony,  about  four 
miles  from  'Wittemberg,  io  the  col- 
lege of  which  Luther  teas  a  profeasor. 
Wlien  Luther  firot  heard  of  the 
impious  character  of  TetEel'B  ha- 
raDgue%  be  indignantl/  exclaimed, 
"  If  God  permit,  I  will  make  a 
hole  iQ  his  drum."  He  preached  a 
aermon,  warning  the  people  Bgainet 
purchasing  Indulgences.  "My  ad- 
vice it,  that  no  one  bUouIiI  buy 
them."  Tliia  sermon  was  printed, 
but  tlie  ignorant  aud  BupcmtitiouB 
multitude  Btill  flockf  d  to  nil  Tetsel'd 
mouey-box.  Lutlur  llim  took 
advantage  of  tlie  congregating  of 
the  people  into  WittcmUcrg,  for  tbo 
great  fbetival  of  All  Saiotii,  to  post 
on  tlie  door  of  the  church  his 
famous  ninety-five  propouitinoB  iu 
coadL-iuuatioii  of  the  sale  of  ludul- 
gencBK. 

TiiL0  most  preguant  event  took 
place  on  the  3Ut  of  October,  1517, 
and  thus  the  first  trumpct-uote  uaa 
sounded  of  that  great  emaucipnting 
war  of  Scripture  and  Beasou  against 
Papal  dogmatism  aud  supers  tit  ion, 
which  baa  cuutinued  lo  our  own 
day,  and  wliich  has  delivered  the 
belter  part  of  Christendom  from 
,  the  niiatniblu  tliraldom  of  Bome, 
and  to  n  larce  extent  purified,  if 
not  entirely  disinfected,  eveu  Bome 
itst'lt'.  Wb  select  a  few  propositions 
from  Luther's  celehraled  tLieses  : — 

"  ThOBB  wlio  fancy  tliemselvea  suro 
of  HBlvaiioD  by  Indulgences  will  go  to 
perdition,  along  wkli  them  who  teacL 
them  BO. 

"  Tliey  preach  mere  human  follies 
who  maintain  that  as  soon  as  the  money 
rattles  iu  tbe  Btroug  box.  tite  soul  flies 
out  of  Purgfttury. 

"  Every  Christian  who  truly  repents 
of  his  BIDS  enjoys  an  entire  remission, 
both  of  tbe  penalty  and  of  the  guilt, 
ivithout  any  nee<1  of  Indulgences. 

"  The  Indulgence  of  tlie  Pope  cannot 
take  away  the  smallest  daily  sin,  as  for 
as  regards  the  guilt  or  the  olTence." 

Such  was  Luther's  doctrine.  He 
VBS  at  that  time    au  earnest  and 


sealoui  Soman  Catholic,  and  m 
dreamed  of  gueatiooin^  any  < 
of  the  accredited  doctnnea  <^ 
Church.  His  remonatrancea^were 
clusively  confined  to  the  gross  i 
palpable  abusea  of  Indulgences.  I 
he  been  content,  like  Erasmus  i 
other  great  miqds  of  his  age,  mei 
to  vent  his  iodigtiatioD  against 
superstitions  of  tlie  times,' tlie  ( 
ruptions  of  the  priesthood,  the 
fomies  of  the  monaattc  orders,  i 
the  horrible  vicea  that  were 
throned  ut  Bome,  without  reduc 
his  »ords  to  acts,  be  would  h 
died,  like  tnem,  in  the  odour  of  ra 
tity  an  acknowledged  child  of 
Papacj. 

Entrfnclied  within  tbe  fortres 
of  the  Papal  system,  the  Popesca 
little  for  tbe  fulmiiiations  of  in 
Tiduals  against  mere  adminiatrat 
abuRos.whilethey  were  tolerant  ei 
of  extreme  freethinking.  When  Pc 
Leo  X.  was  requested  to  auathen 
tizB  Lulher  as  a  lieietic,  oil  oceoi 
of  his  Pro^itions,  ho  totally  fail 
to  appreciate  tbe  gravity  of  t 
occoaiou,  aud  treated  the  mati 
nitli  inconsiderate  levity.  "  Brotb 
Martin  Luther  is  u  very  6 
genius,"  he  said,  alluding  to  t 
literary  merit  of  liia  theses,  "ai 
all  that  is  said  against  him  is  me 
moDkioli  jesloUB}." 

Again,  when  told  that  all  Qe 
many  v,ai  agitated,  the  Pope,  wii 
greot  iionchalunce,  replied,  "  "Tia 
mere  monkish  squnbolt' ;  the  be 
way  is  not  to  meddle  witb  it."  At 
on  another  occariuu  he  ubserve 
"  It  is  a  drunken  German  who  bi 
written  these  theses ;  w  iien  tl 
fumes  have  passed  off  he  will  thiu 
very  difi'ereutly ."  Nero  fiddle 
while  fionie  was  huruin)^ ;  nod  thu 
with  contemptuous  indiffereuce,  di 
Pope  Leo  treat  the  first  earoei 
expostulation B  of  Luther  agatni 
admitted  nhominatiijui>,  and  by  hi 
supiueucsa  and  utter  want  of  jud| 
mriit  he  absolutely  forced  Lutuert 
become  the  great  Beformer  whos 
glory    it    was    to    overthrow    an 
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trample  under  foot  the  mighty 
tyranny  that  bad  for  a  thousand 
years  held  Christian  Europe  in 
awe ! 

.The  wise  and  pious  among 
Luther's  contemporaries  hailed  the 
appearance  of  his  theses  with  de- 
light. **  Thanks  to  God,''  said  the 
cniioent  Eeuchlin,  "  at  last  they 
have  found  a  man  who  will  give 
them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end 
in  peace." 

Erasmus,  when  asked  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  what  he  thought 
of  Luther's  business,  replied,  "  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  it  has  made 
so  much  noise,  for  he  has  committed 
two  unpardonable  offences — he  has 
attacked  the  Pope's  tiara  and  the 
monks'  bellies! " 

The  celebrated  historian  Kranz 
was  on  his  death-bed  when  Luther's 
theses  were  read  to  him.  "  Thou 
art  rii^ht,  brother  Luther,"  said  he, 
"  but  thou  wilt  not  succeed.  Poor 
monk !  go  to  lliy  cell  and  cry, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me ! " 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  admired 
Luther's  ability  aud  boldness,  and, 
earnestly  desiring  a  reform  in  the 
Church,  wrote  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  : — "Take  care  of  the  n»onk 
Luih.er,  for  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  need  him."  The  Emperor 
had  iu  his  mind  the  contests  of 
Lis  predecessors  with  the  despotism 
of  t  iic  Popes,  and  he  had  personally 
experienced  the  perfidy  of  Leo  X. 

The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg 
wrote  to  Luther ; — **  In  your  theses 
on  Indulgences  I  see  nothing  op- 
posed to  Catholic  truth.  I  myself 
condemn  these  indiscreet  proclama- 
tions ;  but  for  tlie  love  of  peace,  and 
for  regard  to  your  Bishop,  discon- 
tinue writing  upon  this  i*ubject." 

But  it  was  not  so  ordered  that 
Home's  foolish  partisans  should 
permit  Luther  to  remain  at  peace. 
He  was  compelled  to  write  in  self- 
defence.  He  was  most  foully 
liled  by  no  less  a  personage  than 


Sylvester  Mazzolini,  Master  of  the 
Vatican,  Chief  Censor  at  Home,  and 
Prior- General  of  the  Dominicans. 
He  published  an  attack  on  Luther, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  and 
in  it,  therefore,  we  have,  on  the  very 
best  authority,  an  inkling  of  the 
theology  then  dominant  at  Itome. 
He  laid  down  as  an  irrefragable 
principle — '*  Whoever  relies  not  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Boroan  Church, 
and  of  the  Itoman  pontiff,  as  an  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith,  from  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves 
derive  their  strength  and  their 
authority,  is  a  heretic." 

And  then,  frivolously  judging 
Luther  by  the  corrupt  and  impure 
standard  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar  at  Bome,  this  great 
Papal  champion  flippantly  taunted 
Luther : — "  My  dear  Luther,  if  you 
were  to  receive  from  our  Lord 
the  Pope  a  good  bishopric,  and 
plenary  Indulgence  for  repairing 
your  Church,  you  would  sing  in  a 
softer  strain,  and  you  would  extol 
the  Indulgences  you  are  now  dis- 
paraging." 

Thus  assailed,  Luther  replied, 
and  ably  defended  himself  He 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to 
submissively  endure  unmefited  con- 
demnation and  obloquy.  Thus,  the 
controversy  gradually  grew  broader 
and  deeper.  Conjured  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  from 
whom  the  very  Scriptures  derived 
their  strength  and  authority,  Luther 
was  insensibly  led,  by  a  slow  but 
certain  process,  to  examine  the 
foundations  on  which  Papal  juris- 
diction was  itself  based.  The  mon- 
strous and  pernicious  doctrine  that 
Christ  had  established  a  Yice- 
gerency  at  Bome  in  the  person  of 
the  Popes,  clothed  with  supreme, 
unlimited,  infallible  authority, 
Luther  had  not  at  first  called  in 
question.  But  as  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  defend  himself  against  the 
furious  assaults  of  Papal  partisans, 
who  threatened  to  have  him  burnt 
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ai*  a  lioretic,  ho  wns  compflltil  to 
stuilv  llie  PAi>:il  }<v»(t(Mn  \utli  <;n:itrr 
solicit iidr.  niui  in  this  wav  hi*  was 
^nidiially  aii<l  iiiipi-rceptihly  Ird  to 
a   I'liHtT  anil  fh*ari'r  kii«»\^h'(l!;e  of 

the  truth.     Ami  it   irt  to  tho  i:h>rv 

• 

ot*  thi-*  LTi'at  mail-- truly  yrfat, 
(Itsplti*  ail  liin  tTmrri  niul  ini|U'r- 
fot'ti'iiis — that  as  hi'  hi-oMnii*  ini- 
pn'*H»l  with  a  ('(Uiviftioti  c.f  th«* 
trutii  ill-  had  tiic  iiiarvfllnus  inornl 
couraL'c.  Mtiiati'ti  :is  hfwas,  to  lu^ilif 
it  Uiiowii — to  |iMhlii*l\  pnH'hiiin  his 
COli^  !l'lii>Il^«.  Dniihth'.-s  till*  (it*r- 
nian«.  •I>^L:u*«ted  with  tl.c  iini!Mra)i- 
tir:*  t't  tin-  I'hriiv,  and  ««»rii  out  hv 
thf  tortun*  •'!'  I*aj»:d  «'x:K*tii>ii^.  ^MTl^ 
to  a  i'iiii^idi*r:ihh*  I'llnit.  M|>r  tor  a 
ri-\i-it  airiii)'*t  the  abuM's  of  thr 
R-nal  ?<\>ti-ni  :  but  th:s  was  a  >«n" 
(!:t!«Tfiit  thiitv;  iniitM^d  lr<Mi)  rrjiuiii- 
atiiu'  H«'riiam!iu*tniu' — i':i!»liiii;:i!*n!i* 

!<<•!:  r'>     f:iblr>      ami      >U|H  r«-t  :!:oli«i, 

ati  :    (|Ui-«i)<inMii;   thi-    la\%  lului"^-*   <•*' 
I*a[  al    I  n  tciiM-'ii'^   aii>i   aiiil.oriiy. 

Irs-  IjiIImt  bohily  di-i.  Thf 
liifir:ji  [  t  t  i.i-  roi.\U'tioli  ft  a  truth 
lla>  I  i  >•!.  1..-  Uiii.il  hi*  l(arlr:>i<Iv 
{Ti*  i.iiiiifii  '.t.  Whfii  if  i-itti-n-d 
ii:t«»  I  I"  I'  !i!i— :  linn*  wrii*  li  rrilih- 
Oi!)!"-  :i:;  iin«-t  hi:-.  Ili*  \v.ir«  a  jMmr 
IP"*  .1  •:■  I'Ti.p  nt  i:]\niii\.a  i  n*- 
t«  >-  r  111  ;i  I  xiii)  arat  :\ I  .\  •'li-riin- 
i«,ili.  M.  wi. .'.*!■  1  II  \  '.xi  aj'ii."  wrTv 
\*r%  \>'  ...  •.  ]«vtiir:ii;'.  iiur.  «r!iiii,'. 
a?.-;  \*'..i  WMN  d:iii\  t.!.-- r  tin  »  viMd 
ft  hi  :  J  :irn->ifd  a'l-J  i-uit  » .:  :.:  iL«* 
hlrj..f  .  •■  .  I  {.I*  inT'irji.i^  }  ilTi  d  h:iii- 
?r  •  .1  .J.:  ">!  .1  I  iiw- r  tM.it  r  ad  hiH'ii 
l.r  I    •■u^aiid    Mar-*    ;•  i.Lr'JrUiui: 

it-  r-.'      ;.vd     "imiu'? :  *  '  H'-     It* 

htrtiM  -       .    ]  'iW«  r  tli:iT  i.i\%i  ii  .1  ii!i;h 
;i^'«' •    .11.  iart!ii\   i-rii.^w  a    !ii-.aiMl 

\i     .'     .       ■•      }  :  ■  ti  ;.Il'i;i-i     I"..!.!    Ml     t'.f 

Iim*'  :.-.  r  J»a*«.i'  M.\ -ttTi' :•  of  tlif 
l»|-'i  lu...  -A.  r.'i.  aii'l  h- I-'fi"  UMirii 
I'l  •  .•'•.  aii  I  j.Ti-pf  biiwiM.  \\  -t'l  fcuprr- 
htiti"'!*  n'V«  rt  ::!••  .  whi.--  it*  il  rni*!* 
u!  .1..  iu..-ttr!»  I'f  faitii  «*!  :i.?i.ai:iti'd 
tt.i  :d  :«i :  .-'ibiTJi.-'.Hifj  t\  ait  iiiina- 
»(>li.r.j  iTi'diitit  V.  >u«fi  w  ■*••  tr,» 
CuiiT*'-:  littii  Mlih'ii  I. lit  -r  '  -  1  il\ 
iluiii;  i.inisidt.  \i-c   tilt-    \.>-1'M    Aim 


with  the  humble  "Wit teni lien:  nrr- 
fvssor. 

At  first  l\»po  Leo,  nn  already  nb- 
WTvrd.  inadv  iiijhl  of  LuiImt**  i|«»- 
nuui'iations  of  the  ffiMndaU  oou  in  vi- 
ed witli  the  tniflfie  in  IiiiliilL:e!ir(^ 
He  was  d«*vott'(i  tt»  the  id-a^un-* 
of  lift*,  and  made  jestn  atiioiii:  thr 
butrnoiis  of  hifi  rourt  at  thi*  expriise 
i>f  till*  monk  of  WittembuF;;,  but  on 
bripL!  I ti tunned  by  th«'  Eiii|M'ri»r  of 
(ri  rrnany  tiint  Luthrr'a  adhfrt«rtT« 
wiTi*  iticnasiiic daily,  and  that  »c*n- 
oufi  ilivjsiiins  wt-n-  likflv  to  oeiMir,  he 
HninnK'tii-d  Luther  to  ap|M*ar  beforr 
hi  Til  at  Konif.  The  KK'i'tor  of 
Sa\iinx.  liowi'vtT.  prottvti'tl  Ijuther. 
and  i'uiitfn<u*d  that  il  i  e  wat 
a  reused  Lif  any  «dl'eiuv  )i«*  nhoutd. 
ai't'oniii  IT  to  the  I  iws  of  th-*  •  ?n:»'n». 
br  tricij  in  (ifrnianv.  and  im:  :d 
Italy.  Thi*  I'i<[ie  haii  to  \ifii|.  aiii 
L'lthiT  Mas  oriiiTt'ii  t-t  n:j*ear 
bifi'fr  till- Aptistidieal  ljei::il»*  it  the 
1^1  t  if  \uj-burir. 

lVr!i-i'i  infatuation  appiani  to 
:.a\i'  i!  arai't«ri/i'd  tin*  eonduct  *! 
tli*-  l'>>;<-  Ml  hi-%   rtlatioii  to  l«uthrr 

■ 

Ni»  :iit»iup»  vliati'xer  xxa-*  iei  ide  Ic 
Vi*:  rii  .;!•*,  !  i.t  «'\  iTX  t lillli;  \\a»  dori*' 
t»'  «  \.i^;  iTati-  an  I  itri\i*  Lutfii  r  from 
di  ni?  iM  fi !  t'M-i'i^  Hv  a  bn«f. 
i!..:ri  l»:ii   ..:"  .\i'\i!iib  r.  I'tls.  t^e 

1* iin-iart  d.      tliat      •'tLr      So- 

\i'ri  i^'n  r"n*''V.  .i-*  ^M■l■l■*•or  nf  St. 
I'rti  r.  :i:.d  I'liriM*"-  Nirar  up«»n 
rartri,  w.i  m-m -i  w:tii  a  p-iwor  i-! 
n*!iiitti:i:  a!  -in*,  and  ai.  puni«b- 
n.i  r.t*  III.'*  !  '  till  !i!  ;  tr,  *  i.h  bv  the 
sia'-rMM  •  I:!  .  !  :  i"iia:n*i'  aiiii  a.!  j«Mr«^» 
n;i'T.T^  '<_\  ff'lli-  nt  I  !.-.'ij;;i'noe*  ;*" 
an:  t:.-  «i  .M.r.t*  ai:  \\*r\»  i-iii'Miir^i 
I"  •  i  >»'..'. '-r  jam  it  f\i'itMimun:- 
i-at  ■■• 

In  •'•  •  ■  •  ••  I'f  till!*  brn  f  arjd  :t» 
p.  i.;i  :  I  -.  l....'i«T  htdl  (-.in'Miut-d  :•• 
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as  a  heretic.  On  one  occasion  only 
\vas  a  man  employed  to  confer  with 
Luther,  who  lullj  appreciated  the 
dangers  of  his  opposition,  and  who 
had  the  judgment  and  tact  to  gain 
him  over  to  his  views.  He,  in  fact, 
engaged  Luther  to  discontinue  the 
controversy  he  had  excited,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  the  efforts  of  Miltitz 
been  seconded  by  the  Pope,  Luther 
would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  seclusion  of  his  college 
cloister.  By  his  gentle  and  insinu- 
ating manner,  his  great  prudence, 
nenetration,  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
Miltitz  had  induced  Luther  to  pro- 
raise  for  the  future  to  maintain  a 
profound  silence  with  respect  to 
Indulgences,  and  to  write  a  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  Pope.  This 
he  did  on  the  13th  of  March,  1619, 
and  even  wrote  to  all  his  followers 
exhorting  them  to  reverence  the 
Roman  Church  as  superior  to  all 
other  Churches. 

**  Had  the  Court  of  Rome,'"  observes 
Mosheim,  "been  prudent  enough 
to  have  accepted  the  submission 
made  by  Luther,  they  would  have 
almost  nipped  in  the  bud  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  at  least  liave 
considerably  retarded  its  growth 
and  progress.  Having  gained  over 
the  head,  the  members  would,  with 
greater  facility,  have  been  reduced 
to  obedience.  But  the  flaming  and 
excessive  zeal  of  some  inconsiderate 
bigots  renewed,  happily  for  the 
truth,  the  divisions  which  were  so 
near  being  healed,  and  by  animating 
both  Luther  and  his  followers  to 
look  deeper  into  the  enormities  that 
prevailed  in  the  Papal  hierarchy, 
promoied  the  principles,  and  aug- 
mented the  spirit,  which  produced, 
at  leugtb,  the  blessed  Reformation.** 

The  truce  that  had  been  effected 
by  Miltitz  did  not  endure.  The 
Dominicans  and  all  who  had  vested 
interests  in  the  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy    were  vehement    in     their 


denunciations  of  Luther,  while  Mil- 
titz was  accused  of  complicity  be- 
cause he  made  terms  with  him.  The 
Pope  was  urged  to  cut  Luther  off 
as  a  rotten  branch.  It  was  declared 
"  unbecoraine;  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  give  a  reason  to 
every  little  wretch  that  presumes 
to  raise  his  head.  On  the  contrary, 
these  obstinate  people  should  be 
crushed  by  force,  least  others  after 
them  should  imitate  their  audacity. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  punisn- 
ment  of  John  Huss,  and  of  his 
disciple,  Jerome,  terrified  many ; 
and  if  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  to  Reuchlin,  Luther  would 
never  have  dared  what  he  has  done."« 
— Biederer's  Nachrichten^  i.  179. 

"  Employ  force  against  Luther," 
said  the  banker  Fugger,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Indulgences,  to  the  Pope, 
"  and  I  will  promise  you  the  alliance 
and  support  of  several  princes.*' — 
Ibid. 

"  I  have  seen  enough,'*  said 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  "to  know  that 
if  the  Germans  are  not  kept  under 
by  fire  and  sword,  they  will  entirely 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
Church.**— I6k/. 

In  this  sanguinary  spirit  the  for- 
mal condemnation  and  destruction 
of  Luther  was  urged  on  the  Pope. 
His  enemies  were  remorseless.  They 
attacked  him,  and  he  would  not 
remain  silent.  He  had  foiled  all 
the  Papal  emissaries  who  had 
sought  to  extort  an  abject  un- 
reasoning submission  from  him. 
And  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1520,  the  Pope  signed  and  published 
the  famous  bull  that  drove  Luther 
to  bay,  and  precipitated  the  Reform- 
ation. After  this  act  all  conciliation 
and  compromise  became  impossible. 

"  Arise,  O  Lord!  **  said  this  pre- 
tentious document,  "arise,  judee 
thy  cause,  and  call  to  mind  the 
opprobium  which  madmen  continu- 
ally heap  on  thee ! 

"  Arise,  O  Peter ;  remember  thy 
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Holy  Boman  Church,  Mother  of  all 
Churches,  and  Queen  of  the  Faith ! 

*' Arise,  O  Paul,  for  behold  a 
oew  Porphyry  attacks  thy  doctrines 
and  the  holy  ropes,  our  predecessors. 

''Lastly,  arise,  ye  assembly  of 
Saints,  the  holy  Church  of  God, 
and  intercede  with  the  Almighty ! " 

Forty-one  propositions  were  then 
selected  from  Luther's  works,  and 
denounced  as  pernicious,  scandalous, 
and  poisonous.  Luther  was  granted 
sixty  days  to  present  his  recantation 
at  Kome.  Meanwhile  he  should 
abstain  from  preaching,  teaching, 
and  writing,  and  collect  all  his 
works  and  commit  them  to  the 
flames.  Failing  submission  and  entire 
compliance,  he  and  his  adherents 
were  condemned  as  "  obstinate  here- 
tics,*' and  the  Pope  fulminated  a 
number  of  excommunications,  male- 
dictions, and  interdicts  against  them. 
He  ordered  that  they  should  be 
seized,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Bome. 

The  answer  of  Luther  to  this 
bull  was  the  heaping  together  of  a 
lot  of  faggots  outside  the  walls  of 
Wittemberg,  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
pile  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude,  he  cast  the  Pope*s  bull 
into  the  flames  !  Thus  the  progress 
of  the  Beformation  was  ensured, 
for  now  there  could  be  no  turning 
back. 

Leo  died  in  the  following  year, 
December  1,  1521.  His  death  was 
very  sudden,  and  attributed  to 
poison.  "  In  truth,"  says  his  very 
partial  biographer,  Eoscoe,  "  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  the  pontiff  are  involved  in  mys- 
terious and  total  obscurity."* 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Leo 
having  contributed  largely  to  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  Befor- 


mation. Though  he  did  not,  jike 
Julius,  live  in  campa,  and  lead  his 
armies  in  the  battle-field,  still  be 
adopted  a  war  policj,  for  he  wm 
ambitious  and  aggresaire,  and  Italy 
was  devastated  by  the  oonflagratioDS 
which  he  kinmed.  Hia  profuse 
personal  prodigality,  combined  with 
the  cost  of  his  ^wars,  totallj  ex- 
hausted the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  Papacy,  and  expedients  were 
resorted  to  for  raising  money  that 
excited  general  and  very  deep  dis- 
content. 

''  We  have  a  pontiflT,"  said  the 
German  princes  assembled  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  a  few  months  before 
the  Pope's  death, — *^  we  have  a 
pontiff  who  loves  only  the  chase 
and  his  pleasures ;  the  benefices  of 
the  German  nation  are  given  away 
at  Bome  to  gunners,  falconers,  foot- 
men, ass-drivers,  grooms,  guards- 
men, and  other  people  of  this 
class,  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and 
strangers  to  Germany!" 

It  was  the  oppressive  despotism 
and  moral  corruption  of  the  Papacy 
that  prepared  the  dawning  intelk- 
gence  of  Europe  to  question  the 
pretensions  of  the  Popes  in  political 
matters;  and  when  the  title  to  a 
universal  supremacy  in  temporals 
was  repudiated  as  utterly  fabulous, 
it  followed  in  a  manner  necessarily, 
that  the  equally  baseless  claim  to  a 
spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  world 
should  also  be  challenged. 

We  now  bring  our  Betrotpect  to 
a  close.  We  have  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Papacy  through 
ages  when  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion overshadowed  Europe.  We 
have  noted  the  frauds,  cnmes,  and 
iniquities  by  which  the  mighty 
fabric    of   Papal   power  was  built 


*  HiB  denlh  was  ao  unexpected  that  he  is  said  to  have  expired  haying  received  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church,  which  circumstance  was  commemorated  in  the  following  lines  :  — 


''Sacra  sub  eztrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potnit  sumere  ;  Tendidorat. " 
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up.  We  have  seen  men  occupying 
the  pontifical  throne  who  vied  in 
licentious  wickedness  and  vileuess 
with  the  most  infamous  Emperors 
of  Pagan  times.  We  have  seen  ho\^ 
the  horrihle  vices  and  abominations 
of  the  Papal  system  infected  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  body  with  a 
moral  leprosy  that  polluted  Chris- 
tian Europe.  And  finally,  we  have 
seen  how,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  the  cup  of  Papal  iniquity 
overflowed,  and  long-sufiering  hu- 
manity at  last  revolted.  The  great 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is, 
we  think,  very  plain. 


Could  such  a  system  as  the  Papal 
be  of  God  ? 

Who  can  believe,  consistently 
with  common  sense,  that  such  mon- 
sters of  vice  and  infamy  as  we  have 
seen  filled  thepontifical  chair,  were 
the  selected  Vicegerents  of  Christ, 
and  acted  under  the  infallible  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

In  a  word,  how  is  it  possible  for 
a  rational  mind  to  reconcile  the 
historical  facts  that  mark  the  growth 
of  the  Papacy,  with  a  belief  in  its 
Divine  pretensions  P  * 


*  We  deaire  to  acknowledge  the  great  and  important  distinction  tliat  exists  between 
Catholicism  as  belieTed  and  practised  by  enlightened  Catholics,  and  Popery  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  sacerdotal  craft  and  ambition.  '*  I  am  a  Catholic/'  said  Daniel  O'Connell,  **  but 
not  a  Papist, "  and  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  observe  this  distinction,  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  spirit  of  an  aggressire  Papistry  is  reasserting  itself,  and  we  are  told  that 
no  one  can  be  **a  good  Catholic,"  who  is  not  a  thorough  Papist— an  Ultramontane  of  the 
most  Tirulent  and  violent  extreme ! 

**  I  think,"  said  D'Aabign^,  **  we  shoald  carefully  distingaish  between  Catholicism  and 
Popery.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  erroneous  and  destructive  system  ;  but  I  am  far 
from  confounding  it  with  Catholicism.  How  many  worthy  men,  how  many  true  Christians, 
has  not  the  Catholic  Church  contained  within  its  bosom !  What  important  services  were 
rendered  by  Catholicism  to  the  existing  States  of  Europe,  at  the  moment  of  their  formation 
— at  a  period  when  it  was  still  deeply  impregnated  with  the  Gospel,  and  when  Popery  was 
as  yet  only  hovering  over  it  like  a  faint  shadow  ! 

*^  But  we  live  no  longer  in  those  days.  Strenuous  endeavours  are  now  mahing  to  re- 
unite Catholicism  with  Popery;  and  if  Catholic  and  Christian  truths  are  put  forward, 
they  are  merely  to  serve  as  baits  to  draw  us  into  the  net  of  the  hierarchy.  We  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  on  that  side. 

**  Has  Popery  renounced  one  of  its  observances,  of  its  doctrines,  or  of  its  assumptions? 
Will  that  religion  which  was  insupportable  in  former  times,  be  less  so  in  ours?  What 
reformation  has  ever  been  known  to  emanate  from  Rome  t  " — Hist.  Reformation,  Preface. 
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Cload-maidens  that  tloat  on  for  erer. 

Dew  sprinkled,  fleet  bodies,  and  (air. 
Let  us  rise  from  our  Sire's  loud  riTer 
Of  Ocean,  and  soar  through  the  air 
To  the  peaks  of  the  pine-covered  mountains  where  the  pines  hang  at 
of  hair. 

Let  us  seek  the  watchtomTrs  undaunted. 

Where  the  well -watered  cornfields  abound. 
And  Uie  murmurs  of  rivern  nymph -liaunted 
With  the  crtmh  of  the  sou  wares  resound ; 
And  the  sun  in  tiie  skj  nover  wearies  of  spreading  his  bright  raya  aroond* 

I^t  UR  cast  i»tr  the  )ni7c  of  the  clouds  from  our  band. 
Till  with  far  seeing  gaze  we  may  look  on  the  land. 

Ai^t9Tpovi| 

Cloud  maidens  tlint  bring  the  rain  Hhnwer, 

To  the  rallflH-loved  land  let  u^  wing, 
I'o  tlip  hind  of  Htout  heroes  and  Power. 

Where  K«'kriips  wiui  hero  and  king. 
Wh«  re  lioiiuur  and  silenoo  iii  given 

To  till*  niv8tt'rie»  that  none  mav  declare, 
Wh«  re  art  giftit  U>  the  high  timN  in  heaven 

When  tilt!  house  of  the  gods  in  laid  bare. 
Whon*  art-  lofty  r«>«>fed  temples ;  and  statues  well  earven  and  fiur- 

Whcre  urc  ffiist^  to  tlif  happy  immortals 
Whi*n  tho  sacnd  prore9Ki«m  draws  near. 

Wh«  re  t:arUnds  make  bright  the  high  portals 
At  all  f(oa.'*oiis  and  nionthit  in  th<*  year; 

Antl  «hen  spring  days  an'  lirre. 
Then  we  tread  to  the  wine  gfxl  a  meoaure. 

In  Cami\'«l  dance  and  in  plraiinre. 
'Mid  tlie  contt'^ts  of  swert  bingiii;*  (piires 

And  the  rrafth  of  loud  Imm. 

<WiK  OF.  Wilis  Wiiot. 
Magdalan  College.  O&furJ 
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Br   THE   LOITDOK  HfiBMIT. 


A  STEOLL  WITH  WOMBAT. 

**  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  that,  lookin^^  into  this  man,  we  discern  a 
deep,  inextinguishable  Radicalism,  such  as  fills  us  with  shuddering  admiration. 
— Carlylk. 


Thbrb  is  no  period  of  the  year  more 
pleasant  to  me  than  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  and  the 
former  often  combines  most  happily 
the  splendour  of  summer  with  the 
mellow  richness  of  autumn,  un- 
dimmed  by  any  melancholy  sug- 
gestions of  coming  winter.  At  such 
a  time  'tis  sweet  to  quit  awhile  the 
city  hermitage,  and  seek  those  rural 
spots  which  are  still  permitted  to 
exist  in  the  outskirts  and  environs 
of  an  alUdevouring  metropolis. 

Thus  it  was  on  a  recent  date,  upon 
a  fine  afternoon  of  that  favourite 
season,  I  found  myself  wandering 
among  the  lanes  and  meadows  a  few 
miles  from  the  great  city.  As  yet 
the  dead  leaves  lay  but  thinly ;  there 
was  still  much  foliage  of  the  bright- 
est green,  and  many  a  bird  to  cheer 
the  way  with  its  enlivening  note. 
The  breeze  was  cool,  but  not  cold  ; 
the  sun  retained  much  of  his  summer 
power,  and .  shone  brightly  from  a 
clear  blue  sky,  streaked  only  with  a 
few  thin  lines  of  white  and  yellowish 
clouds,  interlacing  and  blending 
with  each  other.  Almost  at  every 
step  the  prospect  grew  more  rural, 
and  picturesque,  as  Nature  escaped 
more  and  more  completely  from  the 
control  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Bound  for  no  particular  shrine,  I 
was  prepared  to  resign  myself  to  the 
guidance  of  chance.  But  I  was  not 
alone,  for  on  the  way  I  had  en- 


countered Wombat,  and  as  Wombat 
happened  to  have  nothing  better  to 
do  with  his  time,  he  proposed  to 
accompany  me  on  my  vague  pil- 
grimage. We  paused  in  some  little 
perplexity  when  we  came  to  the 
cross-roads,  where  a  three-armed 
guide-post  pointed  invitingly  down 
as  many  green  lanes,  each  of  which 
was  equally  pleasant  to  view,  equally 
unknown  to  both  of  us,  and  equally 
indicative  of  destinations  which 
neither  of  us  had  any  special  desire 
to  arrive  at.  At  length,  agreeing  to 
adopt  the  good  old  principle  of  a 
middle  course,  we  decided  to  take 
the  central  lane,  nor  found  we  reason 
to  repent  our  choice. 

Wombat  calls  himself  indif- 
ferently a  "returned Australian,'*  a 
"  Victorian,'*  and  a  "  Colonial,"  all 
of  which  mean,  in  his  case,  an 
Englishman  who  at  the  time  of  the 
epidemic  ''  gold-fever  "  had  caught 
the  infection,  and  set  off  to  the  only 
land  where  a  cure  could  be  effected. 
And  now,  after  many  years  of  ups 
and  downs  and  levels  of  fortune,  he 
had  come  home  with  some  of  his 
hopes  realized,  and  some  of  his  early 
enthusiasm  toned  down,  but  in  the 
possession  at  least  of  a  varied  ex- 
perience of  life,  as  valuable  in  its 
way  as  gold-dust  or  nuggets. 

He  had  brought  with  him,  too, 
certain  peculiarities  of  speech 
and  manner,  and  external  aspect. 
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There  is  something  in  Woinhat*8 
appearance  which  marks  him  off 
from  the  stay- at-home  Briton,  or  the 
Englishman  who  has  only  travelled 
in  the  ''grand  tour"  sense  of  the 
term — something  freer  and  more 
unconventional  than  accords  with 
our  staid  and  settled  English 
notions.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  sailor  ahout  Wombat;  a  dash,  too, 
of  the  soldier  (this  comes  from  his 
having  served  a  long  time  in  the 
Yarra-Yarra  Rifles),  and  a  still  more 
decided  tinge  of  the  backwoodsman. 
His  suit  is  of  "  colonial  tweed,"  he 
wears  a  "  cabbage-tree**  broad  brim- 
mer, and  smokes  a  genuine  Aus- 
tralian briar-root  pipe.  His  com- 
plezion  is  embrowned  evenly  and 
permanently,  but  his  curling  hair 
and  ample  beard  retain  that  yel- 
lowish hue  which  denotes  a  Saxon 
descent.  Wombat's  frame  speaks  of 
the  strength  and  agility  of  a  hunter 
and  explorer ;  his  hands  denote  hard 
work,  and  have  evidently  been  far 
more  accustomed  to  wield  pick  and 
spade,  rifle  and  stockman's  whip, 
than  the  elegant  walking-cane  or 
wisp-like  umbrella  of  the  fashion- 
able promenade.  Nowhere  would 
Wombat  look  more  out  of  place 
than  among  the  denizens  of  the  kid- 
glove  world. 

I  always  think  that  a  colonial ized 
Englishman  approximates  nearer 
to  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  type  of 
humanity  than  does  any  other 
modern  specimen  of  the  race. 
"Roughing it"  wears offjust enough 
of  nineteenth-century  refinement 
to  reproduce  the  character,  and 
Wombat  might  well  stand  for  a 
**  bolde  yeraan "  of  the  good  old 
times.  Attired  as  such,  he  would 
need  no  further  "make-up,"  even  to 
impersonate  Robin   Hood  himself. 

In  unison  with  this,  Wombat's 
conversation  appears  to  me  to  have 
sometiiing  delightfully  fresh  and  un- 
conventional about  it,  though  some 
persons,  less  tolerant  than  myself, 
would  doubtless  be  shocked  at  the 


extremely  democratic  diaracter 
his  political  opinions.  Ijong  n 
dence  in  places  where  man*8  a 
dition  is  in  a  great  measure  smooth 
or,  rather,  roughened  to  one  le^ 
by  similar  circumstances  and  mo< 
of  life,  have  deeply  impressed  1: 
with  the  doctrine  of  eqaality,  and 
loses  no  opportunity'  of  inveigh 
against  the  class  distinctions  i 
conservative  institutions  of  the  < 
World.  Yet  the  "Victorian"  ! 
still  some  patriotism  left :  he  forg 
not  that  England  is  his  mot! 
country.  •*  With  all  her  faults 
loves  her  still  ;*'  nor  has  he  lost 
appreciation  of  the  quiet  beauUei 
home  scenery,  and  the  simple  p] 
suresof  well-remembered  childho 
Nothing  pleases  him  so  much  at 
recall  the  bygone  happy  days  wh 
we  have  spent  together.  This  y 
his  flrst  rural  walk  on  English  groi 
for  over  twenty  years. 

For  the  first  half  mile  or  so,  i 
long  lane  stretched  forward  ovei 
gently-rising  hill,  between  1 
hedges,  interspersed  here  and  th< 
with  young  elms  clustered  in  sha 
groups.  The  undulating  meado 
upon  each  side  were  of  bright,  moi 
refreshing  green.  A  few  singi 
birds  kept  up  a  pleasant  concert,  I 
somewhat  marred  by  the  monotone 
discord  of  the  rooks  that  w< 
swarming  upon  a  clump  of  firs  ; 
out  on  the  right. 

"This  kind  of  scenery,"  I  ] 
marked,  as  we  paused  for  a  f< 
moments,  "must seem  rather stran 
to  you  now." 

"  Quite  foreign,  I  assure  yoi 
replied  Wombat,  reflectively,  wit 
out  removing  his  colonial  briar-ro 
pipe ;  "  the  leaves  are  so  mu< 
brighter  and  greener  than  I  ha 
been  accustomed  to,  and  the  tre 
branch  off  so  near  the  ground,  ai 
the  grass  is  so  thick  and  velvet 
It's  all  about  as  different  as  possib 
from  the  bush  country.  And  yet 
don't  know,"  he  added,  after  'a  fe 
silent  puffs;  "just  straighten  tho 
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oaks  into  gum  trees,  put  gosts  and 
rails  here  instead  of  the  hedge,  and 
make  the  ^'rass  drier  and  more 
patchy — we'll  suppose,  too,  there's 
a  stretch  of  a  *  maullee  scruh  '  out 
yonder — and  this  place  would  be 
the  fac  simile  of  the  Wangatoola 
plains." 

"  With  such  trifling  alterations  as 
these,"  I  remarked,  "  we  might  shift 
the  scene  to  the  wilds  of  Amazonia, 
or  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  or,  in  fact, 
anywhere  on  earth." 

"  H'ni !  "  returned  Wombat,  as  he 
elevated  his  chin  and  sent  forth  a 
stream  of  smoke ;  **  but  come  on, 
and  let  us  explore  the  regions 
beyond.  The  day  and  the  scene 
are  so  pleasant  that  they  altogether 
make  me  feel  quite  juvenile — 
somewhere  about  twelve  years  old 
or  so.  I  intend  to  remain  at  that 
age  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  I 
recommend  you,  just  for  com- 
panionship's sake,  not  to  be  more 
than  fourteen.** 

*'  Agreed,"  I  said  ;  **  nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  recall  the 
happy  days  of  youth.  But  what 
shall  be  our  first  boyish  enterprise  ?" 

**  Suppose  we  try  some  black- 
berrying  ? "  proposed  Wombat. 
"There  must  be  some  promising 
spots  about  here  for  that  game,  and 
a  good  supply  of  ripe  fruit  by  this 
time.  I*d  have  you  to  know  that 
I  m  a  whale  at  blackberries,  and  it's 
an  age  since  I've  tasted  any,  so  I 
mean  to  have  a  feast  to-day  if  we 
have  any  luck  at  all." 

I  assented,  and  so  we  began  to 
look  out  at  once. 

At  the  top  of  the  gently-rising 
eminence  we  found  a  most  tempting 
lane,  branching  off  from  the  left. 
The  path  slanted  downwards,  and 
the  banks  rose  higher  and  more  wild 
on  each  side  as  we  proceeded,  till 
they  reached  a  point  where  the  trees 
joined  overhead,  forming  a  lofty 
green  arch.  Our  search  was  not  in 
vain,  for  a  rampart  of  blackbeiry 
hedges  crowned  either  bank.    Upon 


the  bushes  on  the  ground  level  much 
of  the  fruit  was  in  a  red  and  im- 
matiure  condition,  but  higher  up, 
nearer  to  the  all -ripening  sun,  we 
expected  a  better  "  find ; "  and  we 
were  not  disappointed. 

Yes ;  the  fruit— ripe  and  rich,  and 
large  and  luscious— grew  there  in 
abundance,  but,  of  course,  the  more 
so  the  farther  it  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  smaller  gleaners  than  our- 
selves. But  no  two  truant  school- 
boys ever  set  to  gathering  forbidden 
fruit  with  greater  zest  than  Wombat 
aud  myself — schoolboys  from  that 
great  free  school,  the  world — showed 
on  that  occasion.  We  actually  were 
juvenile  again  for  the  time,  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  both  reached  what 
are  supposed  to  be  years  of  discretion 
was  forgotten,  as  indeed  was  every- 
thing else,  in  tlie  headlong,  all- 
absorbing  hunt  for  blackberries. 
We  clomb  that  rugged  bank  as 
vigorously  as  Alpine  cragsmen ;  we 
got  mercilessly  torn  and  scratched, 
and  stained  our  fingers,  and  lips, 
and  clothes  with  a  deep  purple  dye. 
But  these  disasters  only  increased 
our  ardour.  On  the  summit  of  that 
bank  were  fertile  nooks,  hitherto 
unexplored,  teeming  with  the  de- 
licious fruit — that  neglected,  un- 
tamed  first  cousin  to  the  more 
aristocratic  mulberry,  raspberry,  and 
strawberry.  Why  is  her  sweetness 
so  littled  valued?  I  have  always 
wondered,  and  I  wondered  more 
than  ever  then. 

**  They  actually  deserve,"  cried 
Wombat,  rolling  the  soft  purple 
morsel  over  on  his  tongue,  *'  to  be 
christened  by  some  finer  name,  and 
marked  up  in  Coven t  Garden  at  half- 
a-crown  the  punnet,  that  they  do. 
There's  a  beauty  yonder!— a  whole 
bevy  of  beauties ;  out  of  reach,  of 
course.  Ah,  *  mes  petius,  coom,  let 
me  teck  hold  off  you,'  as  the 
Frenchman  said  when  rehearsing 
Macbeth's  dagger-scene.  'I  ban 
thee  not,  and  yet  I ' — whew !  these 
thorns.  Eureka !  a  prize — a  prize !  " 
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exclaimed  Wombat,  having  at  laet 
gained  bis  end,  after  the  most 
gigantic  efforts  and  the  narrowest 
escape  from  rolling  down  the  bank, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering from  the  pricldeB,  which,  liice 
fixed  bayonets,  guard  the  abode  of 
the  British  queen  of  wild  fruit. 
"  Loolc  at  this,  mj  hermit— look  and 
tdmire !" 

"  Can't."  I  answered  ('twas  with 
taj  mouth  ftall),  "  because  I  have  a 
cluster  herewhichmakesme  despise 
yours.  Let  them  hide  their  dimi- 
.niahed  heads,  and  behold  the  fruits 
of  my  industry." 

"  Pooh  !  "  returned  Wombat, 
avariciously  swallowing  three  at  a 
mouthfijl. 

Thus  we  kept  on,  bow  long  we 
knew  not,  regardless  of  aught  else, 
until  pradence  rather  than  satiety 
dictated  a  cessation,  by  which  time 
we  had  become  by  practice  acute 
eonnoiiHun  in  the  minutest  shades 
of  flavour  —  pampered  epicures, 
grown  so  wanton  in  superabundance 
as  to  scorn  any  that  were  not  of  the 
largest  and  ripest,  or  lacked  that 
dehcious  inky  taste,  which,  in  black- 
berries, is  perfection. 

Then  we  struggled  down  the  bank, 
and,  breathless  and  covered  with 
prickles,  burs,  and  dark  juice-stuns, 
emeiged  again  upon  die  pathway 
below. 

"So  much  for  thatl"  was 
Wombat's  philosophical  comment 
as  we  walked  on.  "  'Twas  a  feast 
for  the  gods! '" 

He  took  a  long  breath ;  I  lingered 
behind  to  pluck  one  last  fond  black- 
berry, and  then  followed  him. 

A  little  distance  farther  on  we 
found  another  source  of  interest, 
but  of  a  different  kind ;  namely,  a 
large  circular  burnt  patch  of  grass 
beneath  a  spreading  wayside  o^. 

"A  gipsies' encampment  has  been 
here,"  1  remarked ;  "  they  always 
seem  to  hit  upon  the  pleasantest 
roots,  as  wellastbemostpicturesque. 
Why,  yon  might  pitch  your  tent  here 


nicely,    Wombat;     nobody   i 
object."  • 

"Excepting  myself,"  he 
"  and  T  certunly  would.  I've 
quite  enough  real  and  nnavoi 
gipsying  in  the  colony,  wi 
playing  at  it  over  here.  It's  r 
very  pleasant,  I  assure  yon." 

"Ah !  but '  a  gipsy's  life  is  a  ji 
life.'"  I  argued;  "all  soog-w 
agree  in  wat,  and  fh^y  ougj 
know.  Look  at  the  wild,  delig 
freedom  of  such  an  existence ; 
exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  mai 
ing  play.'    The " 

"  Dont  believe  a  word  of 
curtly  inlermpted  my  compai 
"The  romance  of  the  gipsies, 
habits,  and  their  haunts,  is  am 
of  the  amiable  delusions  yon  chi 
in  this  venerable  but  won 
country.  Romantic  ?  Boh !  a  s 
thieving  vagabonds;  every  on 
'era  deserves  a  month  at  the  t 
mill." 

"  Too  sweeping  an  asser 
Wombat.  The  gipsies  are  not 
interesting  as  a  people,  from 
mystery  surrounding  their  or 
and  the  probability  that  they  arc 
remnants  of  some  ancient 
mighty  nation,  but,  personally, 
are  the  most  agreeable  compani 
and  take  a  great  interest  in  ety 
logical  research.  Read  Ge< 
Borrow." 

"  He  must  have  had  his  gi[ 
made  to  order,  that's  all  I  can  a 
returned  Wombat,  decisively, 
else  evolved  them  out  of  his  it 
consciousness.  We've  been 
much  dosed  with  gipsydom — s 
from  the  sentiment^  side. 
drama,  the  novel,  and  the  o] 
have  worked  the  subject  to  de 
Picturesque  encampment  —  si 
shady  lane — lovely  gitanas — all 
tell  fortunes  true  to  the  lettc 
stolen  heir  (instead  of  stolen  spoi 
which  is  much  more  likely),  bron 
up  by  tribe — ducal  coronet  on  si 
of  back—Btately  gipsy  mother — 1 
Merrilies  and  Azucena  businef 
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the  only  one  that  knows  secret — 
discovered  at  last — hero  marries 
merry  Zingara — who  also  turns  out 
to  be  an  heiress,  changed  in  infancy 
— and  all  is  bliss.  That's  about  the 
programme,  isn't  it?" 

**  It  is.  Wombat,"  I  acquiesced. 
*'  Well,  so  much  for  fiction,  but 
what  is  the  reality?  A  set  of 
weatherbeaten  drabs,  and  hulking 
ruffians,  and  dirty  children,  loafing 
about  country  fairs  with  *Aunt 
Sally*  and  *  three  sticks  a  penny/ 
speaking  far  less  '  Kommany '  than 
Cockney  or  provincial  English,  and 
living  in  a  stuffy  and  unsavory  old 
caravan,  drawn  by  a  broken-kneed 
knacker,  only  fit  for  a  private  exe- 
cution on  the  late  Mr.  Atchelor's 
premises.  Nor  do  they  always 
choose  a  locale  picturesque  and 
romantic  either  in  name  or  appear- 
ance. Most  of  the  tents  JVe  seen 
have  been  pitched  on  the  borders 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  or  the  fields 
down  Battersea  way." 

**  Still,  if  not  so  poetic  as  has 
been  represented,'*  I  said,  as  a  last 
effort,  ''  the  life  must  be  a  pleasant 
one,  or  they  would  not  be  so  at- 
tached to  it.'* 

•*  Mere  habit,  mate,  that's  all. 
It*s  only  being  brought  up  so  that 
enables  them  to  endure,  much  more 
to  like  it.  I  don't  believe  in  any 
rational  being  voluntarily  taking  to 
a  gipsy's  life.  If  you  have  a  fancy 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  try  driving  a 
bullock-dray  through  the  bush,  and 
camping  out  on  a  wet  night,  and 
that  will  cure  you— effectually." 

I  made  no  further  protest,  for  I 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  balance  of  probabilities  with  re- 
gard to  the  **  Rommany  **  nation 
was  more  in  favour  of  Wombat's 
prosaic  account  than  of  the  conven- 
tional and  poetic  mode  of  viewing 
them. 

Anou  we  passed  an  extenslTe 
flower  garden,  divided  from  the 
road  by  a  low,  thick  hedge.  It  con- 
tained several  large  rose  trees,  on 


which  many  flowers  still  bloomed 
crimson  and  odorous.  One  of  these, 
and  a  particularly  fine  specimen, 
grew  within  a  yard  of  the  road,  and 
Womb  it,  as  he  passed,  fixed  on  this 
a  longing,  if  not  covetous,  eye. 

*'  Oh,  you  are  a  beauty  !  **  he 
said,  taking  out  his  pipe  to  apos- 
trophize it :  •*  not  quite  the  *  last 
rose  of  summer,*  for  there  are 
several  lovely  companions  to  reflect 
back  your  blushes.  Nevertheless, 
I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  blown  one 
— not  if  I  know  it !  *' 

"Porbear,**I  interposed.  '^Do 
you  really  intend  to  commit  this 
act  of  larcency,  just  because  there 
happens  to  be  nobody  in  sight  but 
your  too  indulgent  friend?  Oh, 
Wombat,  Wombat,  this  is  too  much  I 
— think  of  the  rights  of  property !  " 

**  Rights  or  wrongs,  it's  all  one  to 
me,'*  protested  the  Australian.  "Am 
I  not  changed  into  a  boy  again,  pro 
tern,  ?  and  who  can  be  a  boy,  even 
for  an  hour,  without  getting  into 
some  sort  of  mischief?  Besides, 
the  man  who  would  grudge  the  rose 
of  England  to  a  returned  exile  who 
hasn't  picked  one  for  twenty  years, 
is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  British 
householder.     Here  goes !  '* 

It  required  all  his  stretch  of  arm 
and  some  dexterity  of  balance  for 
Wombat  to  secure  the  coveted  prize ; 
but,  regardless  of  this,  and  also  of 
thorns  and  insects,  he  at  length 
landed  it  safely,  and  flourished  it 
exultingly  in  my  face. 

**Ah — h— h!**  exclaimed  Wom- 
bat, as  he  gazed  fondly  at  his  trea- 
sure, and  drew  a  long  breath  of 
ecstasy,  followed  by  several  sniffs 
of  delight  **  Well  may  Captain 
Cuttle  say — 

*  No  flower  as  blows 
Is  like  the  rose ;  * 

and  well  is  it  the  chosen  emblem  of 
merrie  England.  I  have  been  in 
places  where  tropical  flowers  grow 
in  sudi  profusion,  and  splendour, 
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and  variety,  that  one  is  quite  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  them  ;  you  can 
pick  them  in  any  quantity  without 
asking,  and  consequently  they  lose 
their  value  in  your  eyes :  whereas 
those  that  adorn  the  English  garden 
are  just  beautiful  enough  and  rare 
enough  to  be  properly  appreciated." 

"And  improperly  appropriated/' 
I  added,  pointing  to  the  purloined 
flower. 

**  Go,  lovely  rose,"  proceeded 
Wombat,  unheeding  my  reproof, 
*'  go !  adorn  the  button-hole  of 
yours  admiringly.  There  is  nothing 
now  but  circumstantial  evidence  to 
prove  from  what  parent  stem  I 
plucked  thee.  After  all,  my  crime, 
if  crime  it  be,  is  nothing  like  so 
heinous  as  that  of  many  a  starving 
wretch  who  breaks  a  hedge  to 
gather  sticks  for  his  fire,  and.  con- 
sequently gets  a  week  in  gaol  from 
outraged  justice — Justice  of  the 
Peace  I  mean — in  this  highly 
favoured  country.  Hark !  I  think 
I  know  that  note.'* 

And  Wombat  listened  for  a  few 
moments, 

"  With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent,'* 

like  some  enraptured  poethearken- 
inpf  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale. 

**  'Tis  the  lively  warble  of  the 
woodland  robin,"  he  said.  "There 
he  is,  perched  on  that  tree  yonder. 
By  Jingo  !  I  must  have  a  pop  at 
him,"  and  he  began  looking  about 
for  a  stone. 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate 
with  him  now ;  he  was  too  far  gone. 
His  assumed  youthful ness  had 
^own  quite  real.  This  walk 
seemed  to  have  revived  all  the  ani- 
mal spirits  of  his  boyhood,  and 
with  them  the  natural  desire  to  pelt 
hirds;  nor  was  he  long  in  finding 
the  necessary  missile  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Ah,  here's  one.    How  fast  it 


sticks!  Kim  out  o'  that  intirely, 
ye  spalpeen !  '*  he  added,  giving 
the  stone  a  violent  wrench  and 
loosening  it  •*  Now  then — whizz. 
Missed  him,  by  Japiter!  I  could 
have  sworn  it!  The  number  oi 
birds  I  have  missed  in  my  time 
would  make  a  good  bag.  (That 
by  the  way,  is  something  like  Sii 
Walter  Raleigh's  method  of  measur 
ing  the  smoke — bj  its  absence.**) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  w< 
reached  another  junction  of  thi 
roads,  just  at  the  time  when  i 
spirited  cavalcade  happened  to  be 
passing;.  It  consisted  of  a  numbei 
of  gentlemen,  well  mounted  and  in 
the  costume  of  the  modem  Nimrod 
accompanying  a  pack  of  young  fox 
hounds  under  the  control  of  theii 
whippers-in.  The  variety  of  form 
and  movement,  and  the  brightness 
of  colours,  together  with  the  jingling 
of  horse-furniture,  the  tramp  oi 
steeds,  and  the  voices  of  canine 
and  human  votaries  of  the  chase, 
formed  altogether  a  lively  and 
effective  combination  of  sight  and 
sound. 

"Behold.  Wombat,"  I  said,  "a 
scene  worthy  of  all  your  admiration. 
Here  is  a  party  of  fox-hunters  re- 
turning from  a  day's  cub-hunting, 
or  the  chase  of  youthful  foxes,  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful run.  Where  will  you  match 
such  a  si^ht  on  your  boasted  Wan- 
gatoola  ]?lains,  or  whatever  you 
call  them  ?  " 

The  Austmlian  answered  not,  but 
leaning  against  the  sign-post,  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  puffing  away  vigor- 
ously at  his  pipe,  stood  regarding 
the  straggling  cavalcade  very  at- 
tentively until  it  had  passed,  and 
was  disappearing  down  the  central 
lane. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Does  not  this  sight 
fill  you  with  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  glorious  and  thoroughly 
national  sport  ?  " 
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"  Scarcely,"  he  replied.  **  The 
turn-out  is  not  so  bad,  I'll  allow — 
nor  more  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  care  and  expense  lavished  upon 
it — but  the  sport  itself— bah !  All 
these  men,  and  horses,  and  dogs, 
*  chivying  *  after  a  miserable  little 
wretch  of  an  animal  about  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  Tom  cat  I  Now  a  kan- 
garoo is  something  to  run  after,  if 
you  like,  especially  if  he's  a  Boomah 
— (an  old  man  of  the  woods),  seven 
feet  high,  and  capable  of  kicking 
two  or  three  dogs  to  death  when 
he's  at  bay.  And  the  dingo,  or 
native  wild  dog,  as  cunning  as  a 
fox  and  as  big  and  ferocious  as  a 
wolf;  he^s  capital  sport.  But  as 
for  your  foxes " 

**Are  you  aware,  Wombat,"  I 
asked,  with  a  cold  shudder,  *'  that 
such  sentiments  as  these  are  quite 
revolutionary,  dead  against  all  es- 
tablished rule,  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  overturn  all  our  social  institutions 
and  ultimately  to  subvert  ihe  Altar 
and  the  Throne  ?  " 

**  The  Altar  and  the  Throne  be 
"  Words  here  failing  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  this  irreverent 
being  struck  a  fusee  against  the 
palings,  and  lit  his  pipe.  **  What 
a  set  of  catchwords  you  have  in 
this  country.  We've  no  Altar  nor 
Throne  •  in  the  colony,  and  we 
manage  to  get  on  remarkably  well 
without  them.  And  as  for  your 
dandy  sportsmen  *'  (he  spoke  very 
loudly  and  defiantly,  as  he  looked 
after  the  now  distant  cavalcade),  '*  I 
should  like  to  take  a  lot  of  them 
out  to  the  bush  country,  mount 
them  on  our  half- wild  horses,  and 
set  them  chasing  cattle  as  fierce  and 
dangerous  as  so  many  buffaloes; 
that  would  give  them  some  idea  ojf 
what  a  little  real  hunting  is." 

**  I  see  you  are  resolved  to  depre- 
ciate all  our  good  old  English 
customs,"  I  said  ;  **  it  is  sheer  pre- 
judice." 

•*  Not  on  my  side,"  answered 
Wombat,  as  he  seated  himself  upon 


a  wooden  gate  attached  to  some 
palings  that  bounded  the  road; 
**  quite  the  reverse,  my  friend. 
Prejudice  is  narrow-minded;  my 
convictions  arise  from  my  mind 
having  become  enlarged — emanci- 
pated from  the  cut-and-dried  no- 
tions taught  me  when  I  was  too 
young  to  judge  for  myself.  I  am 
no  respecter  of  persons  or  things 
because  they  happen  to  be  ancient 
and  traditional.  1  have  long  left 
off  believing  that  English  ways  and 
manners,  customs  and  amusements, 
are  necessarily  the  best  in  the 
world.  Everything  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  alone, 
and  this  holds  good  with  field  sports 
as  well  as  with  more  serious  matters. 
I  maintain  that  not  only  is  fox- 
hunting an  unworthy  sport — for  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle — 
but  in  a  limited  and  over-peopled 
country  like  this,  it  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  injury  to  thou- 
sands. Look  at  the  amount  of  land 
necessarily  locked,  up  or  laid  waste 
to  support  these  aristocratic  amuse- 
ments. While  Lord  Filchcommon 
grudges  the  masses  of  the  people 
a  few  open  spaces  for  recreation 
ground,  he  keeps  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  land  hermetically  sealed 
up  for  his  pheasants  and  rabbits; 
look  at — but  there !  if  I  once  begin 
about  the  Game  Laws,  there*s  no 
knowing  where  I  shall  stop.  The 
whole  system's  rotten  to  the  core. 
Ah,  don't  it  want  altering  !  "  (Here 
Wombat  folded  his  arms  tightly, 
and  gave  himself  a  sort  of  hug,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings.)  '*  And 
wouldn't  I  alter  it  to-morrow  if  I 
had  my  will !  Do  you  know  what 
I  would  do  ?  " 

**  Something  very  desperate,  no 
doubt,"  I  rejoined ;  **  but  as  you 
can*t  do  it,  why  agitate  yourself 
about  the  matter?" 

**  Who  can  help  •  going  on/  when 
they  think  of  all  these  things?"  he 
asked,  vehemently.  "Who  can 
contemplate   with   equanimity  the 
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flagrant  injustice  we  see  around  us, 
the  wretched  and  degraded  state  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  the  wide- 
spread miseries  of  pauperism,  the 
g^nding  pressure  of  competition? 
— all  of  which  are  primarily  owing 
to  an  iniquitous  laud  system.  Who 
can  put  faith  in  the  representations 
of  those  in  power,  when  we.  know 
that  some  of  them  own  enormous 
estates,  peopled  by  workers  far 
worse  off  than  many  negro  slaves  ? 
Who — I  ask  you  as  an  Englishman 
and  a  Christian — who  can  behold 
without  indignation  Uhe  atrocious, 
the  unparalleled,  the '* 

But,  as  it  fortunately  happened, 
Wombat  at  this  juncture,  being  in 
a  state  of  unheeding  excitement, 
slid  abruptly  off  his  perch  to  the 
ground,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
•flBurly  picked  up  himself  and  his 
pipe,  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  sedi- 
tious discourse. 

We  walked  on  a  little  farther. 
The  palings  which  my  companion 
had  thus  used  as  a  rostrum  formed 
the  boundary  of  some  extensive 
private  grounds,  comprising  several 
meadows  and  a  small  park.  We 
soon  came  to  the  house.  It  was  a 
newly-built  mansion,  faced  with 
glistening  white  stone,  well  relieved 
by  the  pure  blue  background  of  the 
sky.  For  so  large  a  residence  it 
was  unusually  near  the  high  road, 
and  fully  visible  to  us  wayfarers  at 
the  gate.  The  crescent-shaped 
carriage-drive  was  bordered  with 
trimly-cut  beds  of  bright  flowers, 
shining  out  among  the  dark 
cypresses  and  laurels,  while  classic 
urns,  which  looked  like  marble, 
were  tastefully  placed  at  each  con- 
spicuous point.  In  the  front  of  the 
house  were  bow-windows  and  a  deep 
portico,  and  the  roof  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  balustrade. 
W^hat  most  struck  me — for  in  my 
limited  wanderings  I  had  never 
seen  the  like —  was  an  oblong  tablet 
of  bas-relief  sculptm-e  let  into  the 
front  wall,  representing  u  Roman 


battle,  well  executed,  and  with  the 
figures  nearly  life-size. 

^*  There,  that's  one  of  the  '  stately 
homes  of  England,*"  I  exclaimed, 
"  though  it's  certainly  too  new  to 
be  ancestral.  Behold  and  admire! 
Don't  you  feel  a  thrill  of  national 
pride  pass  through  yoa  in  gazing 
upon  it  ?  '• 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  do  feel — tliat  I  shouldn't 
mind  having  such  a  place  myself. 
Who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  ?  " 

•*  Probably  the  lord  of  the  manor.* 
I  said,  hazarding  a  safe  conjecture. 

**Then,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  ought  to  think 
himself  a  very  lucky  fellow.  But  1 
don't  suppose  he  does.  You  see, 
he  was  born  to  it,  like  bandicoots 
are  to  burrow,  and  takes  it  as  fl 
matter  of  course.  Now,  if  he  had 
had  to  work  for  it,  and  to  work  on 
it,  like  most  of  our  squatters  in 
Australia " 

''Ha!  ha!  the  idea  of  a  lord  oi 
the  manor  working  on  his  own 
estate ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  *'  how  pre- 
posterous ! " 

"  And  why  should  it  be  ?  Why 
should  half  the  land  in  England 
belong  to  a  few  fellows  who  never 
did  a  hand's  turn  for  it?  " 

"As  to  that,"  was  my  reply,  "I 
understand  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
eligible  land  in  Australia  is  mono- 
polized by  a  '  few  fellows  '  who 
happen  to  have  been  there  at  a 
lucky  time,  and  made  lucky  specu- 
lations." 

'*True,'*  Wombat  acknowledged ; 
•'  some  of  our  *  big  men '  have 
enormous  '  claims  ' — I  know  of  one 
squatter  who  has  merely  eleven 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  bush-road. 
But  you  must  remember  that  the 
land  is  not  their  freehold,  but  only 
held  on  lease  from  the  Government; 
and  besides,  in  so  extensive  a  terri- 
tory, there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
for  all.  No  fear  of  Australia  being 
over-peopled  for  many  a  century  to 
come.    But  for  England —so  limited 
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in  size,  and  with  a  population  so 
teeming  that  competition  has 
grown  into  a  free  fight — to  have 
such  a  land  system  is  altogether 
ruinous.*' 

**  Wombat,"  I  interrupted,  so- 
lemnly, for  I  saw  he  was  again 
approaching  his  favourite  hobby, 
with  intent  to  mount,  **  remember 
that  you  agreed  upon  this  occasion 
to  be  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
boys  of  that  age  don't  trouble  them- 
selves about  questions  of  political 
economy,  or  abstract  justice.  So  be 
consistent,  and  drop  it." 

**  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  had 
better"  he  assented;  ''for  disgraceful 
as  this  state  of  things  undoubtedly 
is,  all  my  talking  won't  alter  it. 
Have  you  a  match  or  fusee  ?  This 
confounded  briar- root  has  gone  out 
again." 

**  Even  briar- roots  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  your  assumed  youth- 
fulness,"  I  observed  ;  **  but  let  that 
pass ;  many  other  juveniles  are,  I 
fear,  equally  precocious." 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  flunkeys 
coming  out  of  the  gate,"  remarked 
Wombat. 

I  looked  at  the  person  indicated, 
who  was  carrying  a  letter.  He  was 
a  smart,  **  genteel "  youth,  in  a 
quiet,  plum-coloured  livery,  and 
evidently  in  the  transition  stage 
between  an  over-grown  "  Buttons  " 
and  a  budding  **  Jeames."  He  cast 
a  supercilious  glance  upon  us  ple- 
beians as  he  passed,  as  persons  far 
beneath  his  distinguished  considera- 
tion. His  high  disdain  was,  how- 
ever, more  than  reciprocated  by 
Wombat. 

**  Poor  fellow  !  "  murmured  the 
latter,  sarcastically ;  **  how  horrified 
he  looked  at  my  un-patrician  pipe, 
and  free-and-easy  posture.  Igno- 
rance is  bliss,  and  1  dare  say  he 
would  not  carry  quite  so  lofty  a 
muzzle  if  he  knew  himself  to  be 
but  a  modem  representative  of  the 
•  bom  thralls  '  and  villeins  that  were 
graciously  permitted  to  exist — with 


brass  collars  round  their  necks — in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Feudal 
System." 

*•  Now  really "  I  remonstrated, 

knowing  by  these  last  words  that 
the  Australian  was  again  making 
for  his  pet  grievance.  But  nothing 
would  stop  him. 

'*  I  should  like  to  give  that  fellow 
six  months  before  the  mast,  followed 
by  a  couple  of  years  in  the  bush ; 
that  would  knock  some  of  the  gen- 
tility out  of  him,  and  do  him  a 
world  of  good.  I  think  a  flunkey 
is  even  less  of  a  man  than  a  tailor 
is,  and  wherever  I  see  a  livery,  I 
don't  know  whether  most  to  pity 
or  despise  the  wearer.  If  I  were 
driven  to  choose  between  such  a 
badge  of  servitude  and  breaking 
stones  on  the  road,  I  would  vote  for 
the  stones." 

It  was  some  time  before  Wombat 
cooled  down  from  the  excitement 
caused  by  th^se  impressions,  even 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
briar-root,  which,  through  the  provi- 
dential discovery  of  a  mislaid  fusee, 
was  again  in  full  smoking  order. 
But  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  picturesque  hedge-lane, 
he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  animated 
nature. 

**  Look  !  there's  a  butterfly.  I'm 
after  it — don't  move  ! "  cried  Wom- 
bat, snatching  ofl*  his  hat,  and  pur- 
suing the  fluttering  creature  with 
frantic  excitement.  "  Ah  !  this  puts 
me  in  mind  of  old  times."  (  The 
returned  colonist  had  in  early  youth 
been  an  ardent  entomologist,  and 
various  pinioned  moths  and  impaled 
butterflies  in  a  glass  case  at  home 
testified  to  his  success.)  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  the  big  and 
bearded  Australian  pursuing  with 
such  infantine  ardour  so  fragile  an 
object. 

'*  He  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Vanessida^''  said  Wombat,  struggling 
to  secure  the  insect  now  fluttering 
under  his  hat.     '*  I  thought  he  was 
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a  •  Caniberw*  11  ncauty.'  n  •  Painted 
Lftily.'  a  '  llril    Admiral,'  tit  loust, 
bi.t,* after  nil.  hf's  (4^1  ly  a  rDinmon 
"J\'rtois.cs!Hll/     ^\(»rili    nothing  to 
colli  ctois.    What's  mnn'.  I'vo  nearly 
siiiU'^Iied   him    to    iiit'ciK.     Let  me 
adminibtm*  the  coup  de  tjrdr0.     Woo 
worth  the  (iav  h(*  iTosm  d   inv  path. 
Ihit.  after  all.  how  many  thousands 
of  mdilrr  crratun-s  ure  slain  in  mtre 
sport  V    win  If    ihi-.    of    r\»ur>'.',   is 
pun  ly    in    tin-    «•au^^'    of    srii-ncc. 
Thi Te,  he's  qnitt-  di»ni'  for  ni»w. 

"''Up '11  ^\rt•!''!n  tl.  I  i   h.  illtrUiiill::  ft  i-l, 
tsiliw  11  * 
i  tiHiA  tli«<-  U*T  lliy  hottrr 

Onr  more  lif«*  suhtnictcd  from  iht» 
great  sum  total  ;  paiisf  and  n-llrot 
on  that,  mv  reven-nd  hcrinii.    W  hat 

* 

inn  is  that  vonder,  aim-n^  thi> 
tret.'" 

•*Thr  «.:j»n  is  tlio  *  lo'd  I>«Mr.'"  I 
aii-^w*  red  :  "don't  \ou  mt  it  V 
strotrliin'.;  niit  frmii  tli«*  limliof  that 
tall  an<l  Ni>litarvt-lm.  An  ohi  linii>e. 
Wombat — <»iif  nf  the  fi  w  ri-mainin^ 
Kpceim«'n<«  of  tin-  ancient  Kn^liOi 
hostelrie.  ()h-i«  n*-  its  nd-tileil  roof, 
its  fieeprr  reii  hrirk  «>iii(S,  and  i:s 
shutterk  and  doiir>  »>(  l)ri*;ht  p'aincd 
oak.  with  that  dt-tp  fliiige  in  the 
l»a**ki:r'itin«i.    Piotiin  sipit-.  isn't  ii*.*" 

••  Vi  ry  :  hu:  at  pre.st  nt  1  f» refer 
an  intt-r^iew  \i(  w  Come  and  have 
a  'nohhltr.'  an«i  well  tiss  who's  to 
shout  *  Oii«'  u'o  dees  it — heads  to 
nin  V  and  Woml-at  ^vu\  a  SMVirei^jn 
coined  in  the  Sydney  mint,  hpiniiiiig 
inf'i  thf    a:r      Th<-  declining    sun 


fell  dazzlingly  upon  it  For  the  san 
was  now  beginning  to  sink  in  the 
west,  and  lay  poised  lie  twee  u  the 
streaks  of  yellow  cloud  above,  and 
the  streaks  of  red  below.  IkiiIi 
deepened  into  a  riek  paiting  glow, 
shining  througliand  overllic  distant 
rows  ot  dark,  <divc- tinted  trees.  As 
we  stood  in  front  of  tlio  (dd  inn. 
tliis  glorious  illumination  gave  the 
building  an  additional  pictureM|ue- 
ne^s.  and  on  every  side  the  bcene 
was  full  of  a  ricli  autumnal  beaut  jr. 

*'  Tails  it  is  !  '*  eiclainieil  Wom- 
bat. **Just  like  my  luck!  Well. 
never  mind ;  every  lievi-rage  is  not 
a  shilling  a  numthful  here,  as  it  is 
in  some  plaois  I  know  of  on  the 
diggings." 

•■  Stav."  I  cried  ;  "  Wombat,  vour 
invitation  is  hospitable,  but,  us  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  I  have  strung 
doubts  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  *  nob- 
ble rs.'  Uv'ni):  a  hermit,  it  behoves 
nie  to  respect  tradition,  and  drink 
only  of  the  •  crystal  wtdl.'  '* 

"Oh.  vou'il  get  plenty  of  that, 
dt'peiid  upon  it,  whatever  yoa 
onltT.*'  answered  the  ctdonial.  **  1 
never  knew  any  of  these  out-of-the- 
way  country  inns  where  they  did 
not  understand  the  art  of  lowering 
their  liqu«>rs  in  a  manner  that 
woubl  satisfy  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
himself.  Moreover,  the  walk  we 
ha\f  hail  is  sulVicienl  to  bring  even 
alurmit  within  the  category  of  bon4 
fide  travellers.  Therefore,  nij  ven- 
embb'  friend,  scruple  not  to  nom- 
inate your  poison  without  driaj. 
What  is  it  to  bo?" 


*  C'tcntAl  eipri»>.ou  fur 


lo  A  gl%«4  if  liquor. 
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T/ie  Becent  Origin  of  Man  as 
Illustrated  hy  Geology  and  the  Mo- 
dern Science  of  Pre- Historic  Arch- 
(Eology.  By  James  C.  Southall. 
London  :  Triibner  and  Co.,  1875. — 
The  object  of  Mr.  Southairs  bulky 
American  work  is  rather  negative 
than  positive.  He  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  antiquity  of  man  has 
been  enormously  overrated  by  Lyell, 
Lubbock, and  other  ecientific  writers. 
According  to  him  man  "appeared 
abruptly  on  the  scene  a  few  thousand 
years  ago  —  ten,  if  you  choose." 
Elsewhere  he  fixes  the  date  of  his 
origin  as  "  certainly  not  more  than 
4000  B.C. — in  our  opinion,  not  more 
than  2700  B.C.'' 

It  would  be  scarcely  reasonable 
to  tie  Mr.  Southall  down  to  any 
precise  date  in  aquestion  surrounded 
with  so  much  obscurity  and  diffi- 
culty. All  that  can  be  fairly  ex- 
pected of  him  is,  that  he  should 
make  good  his  case  within  certain 
limits.  If  he  can  prove — not  with 
the  conclusivenes's  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  which  is  here  out  of 
the  question  —  but  with  such  an 
amount  of  probability  as  suffices  for 
the  establishment  of  scientific  truths, 
that  man  has  not  been  on  the  earth 
more  than  ten  thousand  years,  he 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  shown  bis 
comparatively  recent  origin. 

He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  the  difficulties  which 
such  a  conclusion  has  suggested  to 
many  by  no  means  unfriendly  to 
Scripture,  who  have  felt  the  want 
of  a  much  longer  period  to  account 
for  the  high  civilization  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  at  so  early 
an  age  as  may  reasonably  be  con- 


ceded to  them,  and  still  more  for  the 
strongly  marked  differences  of  co- 
lour, physiognomy,  anatomical  struc- 
ture, and  intellectual  power,between 
such  races  as  the  Caucasian  and  the 
Negro,  which  appear  to  have  been 
scarcely  at  all  increased  during  the 
last  three  thousandyears,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  the  features 
of  the  two  races,  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  Egyptian  temples  a  thousand 
years  or  more  before  Christ,  present 
as  strong  a  contrast  as  if  they  bad 
been  drawn  only  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Southall  is  fully  aware  that 
he  labours  under  a  disadvantage  in 
having  the  conjbined  weight  of  the 
highest  scientific  authorities  against 
him,  and  lie  endeavours  to  lessen  it 
by  adducing  instances  of,  what  he 
terms,  "  the  fickleness  of  science." 
He  mentions  various  points  on  which 
scientific  men  have  differed,  not  only 
from  each  other,  but  from  themselves 
at  different  periods.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  their  differences  on 
some  points  invalidate  their  con- 
currence in  others,  or  why,  if  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  was  led  by  advancing 
investigation  and  increased  know- 
ledge to  modify  some  of  his  views, 
he  should  be  charged  with  fickleness; 
still  less  why  such  a  failing;  should 
be  imputed  to  science  itself,  which 
is  surely  not  identical  with  its  vota- 
ries. This  substitution  of  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  which 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  now-a-days, 
leads  to  an  undesirable  ambiguity. 

Mr.  Southall  again  resorts  to  it 
in  a  chapter  on  **The  premature 
announcements  of  science,  with 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man/' 
containing  some  dozen  or  more  in- 
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stances  in  which  scientific  writers 
have  been  mistaken,  as  he  alleges, 
not  always  on  quite  satisfactory 
grounds,  and  hence  he  draws  the 
unwarrantable  conclusion,  "That 
science  is  addicted  to  an  incon- 
siderate haste  in  the  promulgation 
of  new  theories,  and  that  iu  parti- 
cular she  has  blundered  repeatedly 
on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
man.  Her  anxiety  to  confound  the 
theologians  permits  her  to  indulge 
in  premature  convictions  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  Mosaic  chronology." 

So  sweeping  a  conclusiou,  based 
upon  such  insufficient  premises,  and 
accompanied  by  so  uncharitable  an 
imputation  of  improper  motives, 
shows  but  too  plainly  that  Mr. 
Southall,  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  partisan,  as  is  apparent 
often  elsewhere. 

He  quotes  from  a  French  writer 
a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  of 
eighty  theories  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  enumerated  by 
the  Institute  of  France,  in  1806, 
not  one  now  remains,  and  adds : — 
'*  This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  and 
one  feels  almost  impatient  that  these 
evanescent  forms  should  assume 
such  airs  of  authority  and  supe- 
riority to  other  methods  of  know- 
ledge." 

fie  complains  of  Lyell  for  not 
referring  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  in 
his  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  though  it  is 
evident  to  every  one,  that  he  "  has 
it  in  his  mind,  and  is  writing  at  it 
all  the  time  '* — an  idea  which  could 
scarcely  occur  to  any  but  a  preju- 
diced reader. 

Mr.  Southall  comes  forward  as 
the  champion  of  Christianity  against 
all  writers,  whether  scientific  or 
literary,  whom  he  regards  as  its  foes. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
given  proof  of  industry  and  skill  as 
well  as  courage.  His  book  bears 
traces  of  very  extensive  reading. 
Not  only  has  he  borrowed  freely 
both  letter-press  and  illustrations 
from  the  standard  authors  on  the 


subject,  but  ranaacked  raw 
magazines,  papers  of  philoaopfai 
societies,  newspapers — ^in  fSact,  pi 
lications  of  erery  sort  —  for  1 
accumulation  of  materials  in  exo 
sive  abundance.  Few  readers  i 
have  the  patience  to  wade  throo 
the  endless  multiplicitj  and  c( 
fusion  of  wearisome  details,  or 
they  do,  will  be  able  to  oomprehs 
them  in  one  view,  so  as  to  der 
any  distinct  impression  from  the 
Many  of  them  are  irrelevant  to  i 
professed  purpose  of  the  book. 

The  author,  instead  of  confini 
himself  to  the  description  and  d 
cussion  of  those  archseolog:ical  d 
coveries  which  have  led  the  scu 
tific  world  to  assign  a  much  hi^ 
antiquity  to  the  race  of  man  th 
was  previously  recognized,  1 
chosen  to  roam  at  large  over  i 
whole  field  of  arcbsological  ] 
search,  and  launched  out  into  < 
tailed  accounts  of  remains  that  i 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  of  coi 
paratively  recent  date.  He  li 
thus  greatly  increased  the  size,  ai 
rather  injured  the  practical  effie 
of  his  work. 

A  still  more  fatal  flaw  in  it  : 
that  the  statements  are  all  mm 
second-hand.  The  facts  which  tl 
author  communicates  are  not  sui 
as  have  fallen  under  his  own  obs( 
vation,  but  simply  what  he  h 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  othei 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  visit 
even  the  scenes  of  archseologic 
discovery  in  his  own  countrv.  I 
tells  us,  not  what  he  has  seen  wii 
his  own  eyes,  but  what  others  si 
they  have  seen  and  inferred  or  co 
jectured. 

On  the  contrary,  LyeU,  Lubboc 
and  similar  scientific  authors,  stai 
the  results  of  their  own  person 
observation.  They  have  visited  tl 
places,  inspected  the  cavities  < 
mounds,  handled  the  implemeni 
and  other  objects  discovered,  an< 
in  some  instances,  carefully  watchei 
if  they  have  not .  actoallj  taks 
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part  iD,  the  excavations  which  thej 
describe.  Lyell  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  the  toil,  inconveoience, 
and  even  danger,  encountered  by 
one  of  these  zealous  and  heroic  ex- 
plorers. "To  be  let  down  as 
Schmerling  was,  daj  after  day,  by 
a  rope  tied  to  a  tree,  so  as  to  slide 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  opening  of 
the  Engis  cave,  where  the  best-pre- 
served human  skulls  were  found; 
and,  after  thus  gaining  access  to  the 
first  subterranean  gallery,  to  creep 
on  all  fours  through  a  contracted 
passage  to  larger  chambers,  then  to 
superintend  by  torchlight,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
the  workmen  who  were  breaking 
through  the  stalagmitic  crust  as 
hard  as  marble,  in  order  to  remove 
piece  by  piece  the  under-lying 
bone  brescia  nearly  as  hard ;  to 
stand  for  hours  with  one's  feet  in 
the  mud,  and  with  water  dripping 
from  the  roof  on  one's  head,  in 
order  to  mark  the  position  and 
guard  against  the  loss  of  each 
single  bone  of  a  skeleton;  and 
at  length,  after  finding  leisure, 
strength,  and  courage  for  all  these 
operations,  to  look  forward,  as  the 
fruits  of  one's  labour,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  unwelcome  intelligence, 
opposed  to  the  prepossessions  of 
.  the  scientific  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
scientific public ;  when  these  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  iilto  account, 
we  need  scarcely  wonder,  not  only 
that  a  passing  traveller  failed  to 
stop  and  scrutinize  the  evidence, 
but  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
should  have  elapsed  before  even  the 
neighbouring  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege  came  forth  to  vin- 
dicate the  truthfulness  of  their 
indefatigable  and  clear-sighted 
countryman." 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment— as  seems  to  be  l^ir.  South- 
all's  fixed  idea — that  any  one  wouW 
for  years  persist  in  such  toilsonr 
and  thankless  researches,  bin^  ./ 
for  the   sake  of  undermining   the 


authority  of  Scripture?  What 
better  proof  could  a  man  give  of 
his  honesty  and  earnest  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ?  Sir  John  Lubbock 
tells  us  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Pre- Historic  Times,"  he  visited  re- 
peatedly the  Somme  Valley,  the 
shell  -  mounds  of  Denmark  and 
Scotland,  and  the  lake-habitations 
of  Switzerland,  besides  numerous 
public  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions. There  is  all  the  difierence 
in  the  world  between  the  state- 
ments of  thoroughly  qualified  ob- 
servers,' and  the  gleanings  of  an 
amateur  from  books  and  papers* 
No  one  who  has  not  practically 
studied  natural  science,  especially 
geology,  can  be  competent  co  esti- 
mate rightly  the  due  weight  of  the 
evidence  bearing  ou  the  antiquity 
or  recent  origin  of  man. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Southall 
writes  with  more  liberality  and  im- 
partiality than  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  "  A  scientific  fact,"  he  says, 
'*  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Truth 
as  a  verse  of  Scripture,  and  every 
rightly-constituted  mind  must  wel- 
come the  discoveries  of  scientific 
men  as  the  Biblical  student  would 
welcome  a  corrected  text  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  or  the  re- 
covery of  the  original  Ignatian 
Epistles.  It  is  not  science,  but 
scientific  theories,  hastily  formed 
and  inconsiderately  promulged,  that 
I  venture  to  rebuke.  Speculation^ 
it  appears  to  me,  is  hardly  within 
the  sphere  of  Science,  and  when 
the  theologian  or  the  scientist  un- 
dertakes to  go  one  step  beyond  the 
Eecobd,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other  we  have  the  right  to  call  him 
hack.  In  the  past,  the  Theologians 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
they  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation 
when  they  were  rudely  checked  up 
by  Science ;  in  the  present  day  the 
Scientists  appear  to  have  it  very 
much  their  way,  and  some  of  them. 
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aceordinglj,  fall  into  that  over- 
weeniug  dogmatism  and  those  in- 
dincretioDB  which  characterized  the 
reign  of  the  Theologians." 

Had  Mr.  Southall  been  always 
actuated  by  this  enlightened  spirit, 
and  carried  out  these  sound  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  produced  a 
better  work.  By  confining  himself 
strictly  to  facts,  instead  of  not 
merely  hazarding  opinions  of  his 
own  on  slender  grounds,  or  without 
alleging  any  grounds  at  all,  but 
also  adducing  and  endorsing  the 
opinions  of  others  that  happen  to 
favour  his  preconceived  notions,  he 
would  have  reduced  the  bulk  of  the 
book  to  more  manageable  dimen- 
sions. The  only  question  is,  whe- 
ther, after  the  excision  of  irre- 
levant matter,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  bare  assertions  and  mere  conjec- 
tures, enough  of  solid  proof  would 
be  left  to  support  the  author's 
main  position,  even  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, much  less  in  that  of  an  im- 
partial reader.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments are  of  too  flimsy  a  character 
to  satisfy  any  but  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  accept  the  author's 
conclusion.  He  appears,  not  so 
much  to  have  been  led  by  an  un- 
biassed examination  of  the  facts  to 
belief  in  the  recent  origin  of  man, 
as  to  liave  started  with  that  belief 
as  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity, 
and  looked  about  in  all  quarters 
for  facts  and  arguments  to  support 
it.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  second- 
hand character  of  its  contents,  his 
work  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
those  of  Lyell  and  Lubbock,  who 
seem  to  have  done  what  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  rightly  de- 
clares to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  of 
science — i.e.,  to  go  on  **  honestly, 
fearlessly,  diffidently,  observing  and 
storing  up  his  observations,  and 
carrying  his  reasonings  unflinch- 
ingly to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, convinced  that:  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  majesty  at  once  of 
science  and  of  religion,  if  he  sought 


to  help  either  by  swerriDg  ever  lo 
little  from  the  straight  rule  of 
truth." 

It  is  not  to  be  pondered  at,  that 
with  such  a  necessarilj  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Soathall  ahonld  difo 
from  actual  observers  in  his  inter- 
pretation  of  them,  especially  as  hit 
mined  was  mad  up  beforehand. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  he  should 
expect  his  simple  assertions  and  ex- 
pressions bf  opinion  to  outweigfa 
the  carefully-considered  oonclusioni 
of  men  who  have  made  science  tlie 
pursuit  of  their  lives.  It  is  certainly 
too  bad  for  him  to  speak  of  them  ai 
having  **  hastily  committed  thna- 
selves  to  the  conclusion  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man ; "  more  especially  just 
after  giving  the  following  account 
of  the  discoveries  near  Abbeville  :— 

"In  1841  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
observed  in  some  sand  containing 
mammalian  remains,  near  Abbeville,  on 
the  Somme  River,  in  France,  a  fljnt» 
rudely  shaped  into  a  catting  instroment 
In  the  following  years  ainmar  weapons, 
denominated  *  hatchets/  were  dis- 
covered in  the  so-called  '  drift '  gravel 
in  the  neighbomrhood  of  Abbeville. 

**In  1846  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
published  an  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries in  a  volume  entitled  *De 
rinduutrie  Primitive,  on  les  Arts  et 
leur  Originc'  He  claimeil  to  have 
found  traces  of  the  human  race  in  the 
deposits  of  the  drilt,  and  iii  associa- 
tion with  the  remains  of  the  great 
extinct  pachyderms. 

**In  lt<47  he  published  his  'Anti- 
quitcs  Celtiques  et  Antedilu  viennes.* 
The  scientific  public,  however,  lent  an 
inattentive  ear  to  his  representations, 
and  the  lato  '  prophet  of  Abbeville  * 
was,  prior  to  1859,  regarded  as  merely 
a  visionary  enthusiast.  Dr.  HigoUot 
had  believed,  it  is  tnie,  in  the  interim ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  mentioned 
that  public  attention  was  fully  aroused 
on  the  subject. 

**  The  late  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  passing  through 
Abbeville,  ajid  he  took  occasion-  to  ex- 
amine the  collection  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  and  was  seriously  impressed. 
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On  his  return  to  England  he  communi- 
cated tlie  facts  to  Mr.  Prostwich  and  other 
geologists,  and  in  1800  Mr.  Prestwich, 
Mr.  Evans,  Sir  1\.  Murchison,  Sir 
Cliarles  Lvell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
otlier  Britisli  scientists  visited  tlie  valley 
of  tlio  Somnie.  Thrse  gentleman  con- 
iiriiied  tlie  statomonts  of  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  as  to  tlio  character  of  the 
stratum  in  whicli  the  implements  were 
found,  as  to  their  being  the  work  oi' 
human  hands,  aud  as  to  tlic  mammalian 
remains  with  which  tliey  were  asso- 
ciated. Sir  John  liUbbock  published 
a  paper  on  the  subject  in  *  The  Natural 
i?istory  Keview  ; '  Mr.  Prestwich  com- 
municated the  results  of  the  visit  to 
the  Roval  Society;  and  Mr.  Evans 
reported  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Suice  tills  time  a  great  many  discoveries 
of  similar  flints  have  been  made  by 
MM.  de  Quatrefdges,  Lartet,  etc.,  in 
France:  by  Messrs.  Warren.  Evans, 
lieedi.  Wyatt,  etc.,  in  England ;  by 
Mr.  Hruce  Foote  in  India,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Geologists  and  antiquarians  in 
general  assign  an  indefinite  antiquity 
to  these  remains.  We  have  already 
quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Sir  John  I^ubbock  to  this  eflfect.  We 
may  add  to  the  remark  of  the  former 
the  following  in  the  same  connection : 
*  Between  the  present  era  and  that  of 
the  earliest  v<*stiges  of  our  race  yet 
discovered  [referring  to  the  fluviatile 
drift  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville],  valleys 
have  been  deepened  and  widened ;  the 
course  of  subterranean  rivers  whicli 
flowed  through  caverns  has  been 
changed ;  and  many  species  of  wild 
quadrupeds  have  disappeared.  The 
bed  of  the  sea,  moreover,  has  in  the 
same  ages  been  lifted  up  in  many  places 
hundreds  of  feet  above  its  former  level, 
and  the  outlines  of  many  a  coast  have 
been  entirely  altered.' 

"And  once  more:  *The  deepening 
and  widening  of  valleys,  indicated  by 
tlie  position  of  the  river-gravels  at 
various  heights,  implies  an  amount  of 
change  of  which  that  which  has  oc- 
curred during  the  historical  period 
forms  a  scarcely  perceptible  part.  .  .  . 
The  three  or  fonr  thousand  years  of 
tlie  historical  period  does  not  furnisli 
us  with  any  appreciable  measure  for 
cahriilating  the  number  of  centuries 
which  would  suffice  fur  such  a  series 


of  changes,  which  are  by  no  means  of 
a  local  character,  but  have  operated 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.'  " 

Hastiness  in  concluding  is  about 
the  last  charge  to  which  these 
scientific  invctigators  are  fairly 
liable.  They  showed  an  excess  of 
hesitation  rather  than  haste.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  describes  how  re- 
luctant scientific  men  generally 
were  to  believe  the  allegations  of 
the  first  discoverer,  and  concludes 
his  account  by  quoting  the  saying  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  ''that  whenever 
a  new  and  startling  fact  is  brought 
to  light  in  science,  people  first  say 

*  it  is  not  true ;  *  then,  that  *  it  i^ 
contrary  to  religion  ; '     and  lastly, 

•  that  everybody  knew  it.'*'  If  he 
and  other  experienced  geologists 
and  orehsDologists  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  far  higher  an- 
tiquity must  be  assigned  to  the 
human  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
than  accords  with  the  received 
Mosaic  chronology,  they  have  not 
done  so  without  ample  deliberation 
at  any  rate. 

But  the  chief  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  their  conclusion 
is  correct.  Mr.  Southall  is  forced 
to  admit  that  the  facts  present  a 
formidable  aspect.  And  how  does 
he  meet  them?  By  borrowing 
from  *'  an  admirable  paper  in  reply 
to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Prestwich, 
LyelJ,  and  Lubbock,  by  Professor 
Edward  Andrews,  of  Chicago,'*  and 
afterwards  endeavouring  to  confirm 
the  Professor's  positions.  Dr. 
Andrews  refuses  to  admit  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  Somme  valley  by 
the  river,  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  volume  of  water  in  the  river, 
even  when  increased  by  the  melting 
of  snow  in  Spring,  would,  if  spread 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  valley, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  at 
the  top,  be  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
du(tiou  of  the  gravel-beds,  ''con- 
taining pebbles  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  and  bjulders  wei<;hing  a  ton. 
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The  Talley  presents  none  of  tbe 
cbaracteristicB  of  one  widened  by  tbe 
fluctuations  of  an  irregular  stream, 
now  eroding  this  bank,  and  now 
tbat.''  Hence  be  comes  to  tbe  con- 
clusions : — 

"1.  Tbat  the  ancient  river,  and 
consequently  tbe  ancient  annual 
rainfall  were,  for  a  time,  respec- 
tively immensely  larger  than  at 
present. 

'•2.  That  the  rapidity  of  tbe 
gravel  deposit  was,  at  least,  in  some 
places,  very  great,  and  tbe  time  re- 
quired for  it  proportionately  short." 

Dr.  Andrews  also  finds  fault 
with  the  estimate  of  M.  de  Perthes 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  peat 
gradually  accumulated,  and  the 
consequent  length  of  time  necessary 
for  its  formation,  which,  without 
pretending  to  minute  acciuracy,  be 
reckons  at  about  five  thousand 
years. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  account  of 
tbe  matter  is  as  follows : — 

*'At  length  the  inundation  of 
the  valley  was  completed;  the 
climate  had  gradually  become  more 
like  our  own,  and  whether  from  this 
change,  or  whether,  perhaps,  yield- 
ing to  the  irresistible  power  of  man, 
the  great  Pachydermata  became 
extinct. 

"  Under  new  conditions,  the 
river,  unable  to  carry  out  to  sea 
tbe  finer  particles,  brought  down 
from  the  higher  levels,  deposited 
them  in  the  valley,  and  thus  raised 
somewhat  its  general  level,  check- 
ing the  velocity  of  tbe  stream,  and 
producing  extensive  marshes,  in 
which  a  thick  deposit  of  peat  was 
gradually  formed.  We  have  unfor- 
tunately no  trustworthy  estimate 
as  to  the  rate  of  formation  of  this 
substance ;  but  on  any  supposition, 
tbe  production  of  a  mass  in  some 


places  more  tban  thirty  feet  io 
thickness,  must  have  required  t 
very  considerable  period.  Yet  it 
is  in  these  beds  that  we  find  the 
remains  of  the  Neo-lithic  or  later 
stone  period.  From  the  tombs 
of  St.  Acheul ;  firom  the  BonuBi 
remains  found  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  peat,  at  about  the 
present  level  or  the  river,  we  know 
that  fifteen  hundred  years  have 
produced  scarcely  any  change  in 
the  configuration  of  the  valley.  In 
the  peat,  and  at  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  feet  in  the  alluvium  at 
Abbeville,  are  the  remains  of  the 
stone  period,  which  we  believe  from 
the  researches  in  Denmark  and 
Switzerland  to  be  of  an  a^  so  great 
that  it  can  only  be  expressed  in 
thousands  of  years.  Xet,  all  these 
are  subsequent  to  the  excavation  of 
tbe  valley.  What  antiquity,  then, 
are  we  to  ascribe  to  the  men  who 
lived  when  the  Somme  was  but  be- 
ginning the  great  task?  No  one 
can  properly  appreciate  the  time 
re<}uired,  who  has  not  stood  on  the 
heights  of  Liercourt,  Picquigny,  or 
on  one  of  the  other  points  over- 
looking the  valley ;  nor,  I  am  sure, 
could  any  geologist  return  from 
such  a  visit  without  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place,  and  the  enormous  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  since  tbe 
first  appearance  of  man  in  Western 
Europe." 

As  a  storehouse  of  arcbseological 
information,  Mr.  Southall's  volume 
may  have  its  uses ;  but  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  demonstration  of 
tbe  recent  origin  of  man.  A  little 
more  courtesy  and  fairness  towaurds 
those  who  differ  from  him  would 
not  have  weakened  his  argument, 
and  certainly  would  have  made  it 
pleasanter  to  read. 
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Xin^  Saul.  An  English  Poem  on  the  Sacred  Subject  appointed  for  1876 
hv  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Eev.  E.  G.  Punchard,  M.A.  Oxford: 
T.  Shrimpton  and  Son. — A  University  Prize  Poem  is  entitled  to  conside- 
ration as  being  stamped  with  the  approval  of  competent  judges.  It  is 
also  an  object  of  interest  as  possibly  the  harbinger  of  future  distinction. 
Mr.  Puuchard's  poem  is  in  the  form  of  an  Address  by  Abner  to  his  few 
followers,  after  he  has  escaped  wounded  from  the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa  to 
the  wilderness  beyond  Jordan,  where,  lying  in  concealment,  he  recalls 
visions  of  Saul's  past  career.  The  following  lines  may  be  taken  as  a  sort 
of  prelude,  giving  the  key-note  and  theme  of  the  piece  :— 

"  Had  I  been  trampled  in  the  rout  of  slaves, 
Who  fled  the  flash  of  the  Philistine  steel, 
Tlirice  well : — gods,  pity  me  thus  pinioned,  pent. 
Despoiled  of  half  my  manhood ;  send  me  yet 
An  hour,  to  leap,  like  leopard,  from  the  toils. 
And  strike,  though  stricken,  for  the  sake  of  Saul. 

*'  Ah !  what  the  name  lights  in  me  :  one  by  one 
The  look,  the  word,  the  action :  all  the  Life, 
Empty  of  rancour,  fall  of  love,  forme; 
Yet,  by  no  fault,  whereat  I  cast  a  stone. 
A  cord  of  silver,  set  with  lessening  pearls. 

Roll  they  at  random  from  the  broken  string  ? 
Let  me  catch  gently  some  one  as  it  gleams 
Out  of  the  mist  like  vonder  lire,  and  hold 
But  for  a  moment,  comforting  my  pain." 

There  is  a  little  obscurity  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  line,  through 
excessive  brevity,  and  also  still  more  in  the  lines : — 

**  Yet,  by  no  fault,  whereat  I  cast  a  stone, 
A  cord  of  silver,  set  with  lessening  pearls." 

The  idea  of  casting  a  stone  at  a  fault  is  a  mistake.  It  was  the  ofiender, 
not  the  offence,  that  was  stoned  under  the  Jewish  law.  Then  the  com- 
parison of  Saul's  life  to  **  a  cord  of  silver,  set  with  lessening  pearls,"  is  not 
very  happy.  A  still  graver  fault  is  the  appeal  to  the  '^ gods''  for  pity  by 
a  captain  of  the  Israelitish  host — unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Punchard  wishes  to 
represent  Abner  as  a  polytheist.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tive power,  we  may  quote  Abner's  account  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa : — 

"  With  eyes  unshut  we  waited  for  the  dawn. 
Learning  to  catch  the  curses  on  our  shields. 
Like  swimmers  hurried  down  the  waterfall. 
Struggling  were  useless:  should  we  sink  unmanned. 
Clutching  at  straws  of  safety  ?    Seemed  alone 
This  burning  thought,  whereof  we  drank  as  wine : 
Though  we  were  stricken  we  would  not  be  shamed. 

'*  Was  that  the  trumpet  ?    Utterly  aside 
Swept  the  grim  fancies  which  beleagued  the  King. 
Vast,  in  his  brazen  chariot,  he  rose, 
Shouting  new  frenzy ;  and  the  plunging  steeds 
Drave  hither,  thither,  down  the  kindling  line ; 
Then  the  air  densened  with  the  arrowy  storm. 
And  volumed  with  the  myriad  battle-cry, 
^  And  all  men  maddened  with  a  luat  nnsUked, 

To  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay ! 
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"  Yet  I  beheld 
Him  once  again,  our  great  death-dealing  lord : 
The  archers  sore  had  hit  him,  and  he  leaned 
Prone  on  the  bonding  spear;  and  one  there  camft, 
.Tlie  life  fast  flitting  from  his  faried  wounds  ; 
Feebly  he  stai^gered  to  the  crimsoned  wheel. 
And  showed  how  Jonathan  had  passed  away, 
*  Crushed  by  the  sons  of  Gath.    Then  on  my  hand 
The  King's  lay  heavy,  and  his  voice  came  slow, — 
Telling  me  whore  last  effort  must  be  made  : 
And  so  '  Farewell ! '    The  horses  ploughed  among 
The  ranks  of  corpses,  and  returned  no  more  ; 
Nor  after  recked  I  for  awhile,  until 
The  careless  moon  aroused  me  witli  my  pain.** 

We  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  catching  curses  on  shields,  or  the  air 
being  "  volumed  with  the  myriad  battle-cry."  Mr.  Punchard  is  rather 
fi-oe  with  innovations  both  in  words  and  construction.  We  object  to 
"  furied  wounds "  and  to  the  word  densen,  not  merely  as  unauthorized, 
but  also  as  a  mongrel  compound  of  a  Latin  root  and  an  [English  ending. 
The  word  worsen,  which  occurs  elt^ewhere,  though  unusual,  is  not  open  to 
this  objection.  A  word  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  either  Xiatin  throogli- 
oiit,  or  English  entirely  ;  not  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  English.  The 
only  consistent  way  of  expressing  the  author's  meaning  would  be  to  tue 
dcnsifif^  as  we  say  intensify.  We  do  not  admire  the  phrase,  **  to  speak 
the  anxious  crowd,**  though  people  now  talk  about  writing  each  other; 
still  less  do  we  like  "  And  Samuel  showed  not  at  Gilgnl/'  which  almost 
approaches  slang. 
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"We  propose  to  describe  Turkey, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  goyeme'd, 
and  the  effects  of  that  system  of 
government  upon  the  industry  of 
the  country.  Recent  events  have 
directed  the  eyes  of  the  world 
towards  the  **  Sick  Man."  His  ill- 
ness has  been  a  protracted  one,  and 
the  latest  symptoms  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  most  hopeful. 

The  races  which  acknowledge  the 
sway  of  the  Sultan  are  very  various. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  give 
an  account  of  them  all.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  most  important. 

The  Government  of  the  Sultan  is 
conducted  exclusively  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  traditions  of 
the  Osmanlis,  or  true  Turks.  An 
acqaintance  with  these  principles 
and  traditions  is  essential  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  Turkish 
rule.  We  shall,  therefore,  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Osmanli,  of  their  arrival  in  Europe, 


of  their  religion,  and  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by 
describing  Turkey.  To  state  briefly 
the  exact  extent  of  the  Turkisb 
dominions  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
relations  in  which  the  Porte  stands 
to  its  so-called  vassal  States  are  so 
varied  that,  with  respect  to  many  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  belong  to  Turkey  or  are  inde- 
pendent. The  southern  and  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Turkey  have 
never  been  fixed ;  they  border  on 
the  unexplored  or  half- explored 
regions  of  Soudan  and  the  Upper 
Nile ;  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
which  occupy  that  country  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  recog- 
nized frontier.  We  shall  be  ap- 
proximately correct  if  we  say  that 
Turkey  proper  comprehends,  be- 
sides its  European  possessions,  Abis 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  the  basins 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen  in  Arabia,  and 
Tripoli  in  Africa.    The  Khedive  of 
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Egypt  is  practically  an  independent 
sovereign.  His  dominions  are, 
therefore,  not  included  in  this  list. 
In  point  of  fact,  Egypt  is  probably 
the  more  important  country  of  the 
two. 

Tlio  population  of  Turkey,  as 
limited  by  the  above  enumeration 
of  its  provinces,  is,  according  to  the 
most  probable  estimates,  somewhere 
about  25,000,000.  Of  these,  M. 
Elisee  Eeclus,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  statistician  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  states  that 
11,430,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  are 
resident  in  European  Turkey. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
mixed  character  of  the  population 
of  European  Turkey  if  we  add  that 
the  Turks  proper,  including  both 
Osmanlis  and  Tartars,  or  Turko- 
mans, number  only  1,535,000.  Thus 
the  governing  race  forms  little  more 
than  one  -  seventh  of  the  whole 
people.  The  remaining  popula- 
tion consi.^ts  of  6,290,000  Slaves, 
1,200,000  Greeks,  275,000  Latins, 
1,400,000  Albanians;  100,000  of 
Semitic  origin,  of  whom  95,000  are 
Jews  and  5,000  Arabs;  400,000 
Armenians,  90,000  Tcherkesses, 
140,000  Tsiganes,  and  60,000 
Pranks.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Slavonic  population,  in  which 
the  recent  insurrectionary  move- 
ment had  its  origin,  numbers  moro 
than  half  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  no 
other  race  in  the  country  even 
approaches  it  in  numbers. 

In  point  of  religious  faith,  the 
population  of  Turkey  consists  of 
3,480,000  Mussulmans,  7,070,000 
Greek  Catholics,  440,000  Eoman 
Catholics,  380,000  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, 15,000  Christians  belonging 
to  other  sects,  and  95,000  Jews. 

Of  the  Slavonic  population  taken 
by  itself,  710,000  are  Mussulmans, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
5,580,000  are  Christians,  5,345,000 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church,  225,000    to    the    Boman 


Church,  and  10,000  to  other  Chris- 
tinn  sects. 

Thus  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
whicli  is  that  of  the  dominant  race, 
and  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  is  professed  by  less  than 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Christian  faith  is  that  of  the  whole 
remaining  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  95,000  Jews.  Further, 
of  a  total  of  7,905,000  Christians 
in  Turkey,  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church  number  7,070,000, 
or  more  than  nine  times  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  sects  put  to- 
gether. 

The  portion  of  Europe  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  extends 
from  Bosnia  on  the  west  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  frontier  of 
Greece  to  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
on  the  north.  In  the  north-western 
provinces  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  Slavonic. 

Bosnia,  which   merges   into   the 
Herzegovina  on  the  south,  has  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of  Eastern 
Europe.      The  Bosnian   mountain 
ranges   resemble  much  the    Swiss 
Alps  on  a  smaller  scale.     As  these 
mountains  run  south-west  towards 
Montenegro,  they  increase  in  height 
and  terminate  in  the  white  rocks  of 
Dormitor.      The  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia  slope  down  towards  the  Save 
and  Danube,  which  receive  all  the 
rivers  that  run  through  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Narento. 
Bich   forests,    containing     almost 
every  description  of  valuable  timber, 
cover  the  mountain  lands  of  Bosnia ; 
and  so  little  have  these  forests  suf- 
fered  from   the  advancing  axe   of 
civilization  that  they  are  still   the 
habitat  of  the  wolf  and  other  wild 
animals,  whose  skins  form  a  large 
part  of  the  commercial  produce  of 
the  country.     The  valleys  are  un- 
equalled in  fertility  by  those  of  any 
land  in  Europe.     Yet  the  want  of 
a  seaboard  is  a  great  imnediment  to 
the  development  of  traae ;  and  the 
inhabitants  content  themselves  with 
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producing  wliat  is  suiBcicnt  for 
their  own  wants,  and  manufacturing 
it  in  their  own  way.  Iron  is  found 
in  couHiderable  quantity,  and  manu- 
factured into  sword -blades  and 
similar  articles. 

In  the  Uerzegovina  the  forests 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  cut 
down.  Herzegovina  is  a  word 
which  simply  means  Duchy.  For- 
merly the  country  belonged  to 
Croatia.  In  1326  it  was  annexed 
to  Bosnia.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  afterwards  dissolved  this  con- 
nection and  made  it  an  indepen- 
dent duchy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Duchy  of  Saba.  The  Turks  con- 
quered it  in  1463,  and  their  pos- 
session of  it  was  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1600. 

As  regards  religion,  there  are 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
75i,0O0  Christians  and  378,000 
Mussulmans.  A  few  Jews  and 
Tsiganes  bring  up  the  population  to 
1,150,000.  The  Christians  are  thus 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
Mohammedans.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  Osmanlis  in  the  country. 

The  Slavonic  Mussulmans  of 
Bosnia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
these  Turks  proper  or  Osmanlis. 
The  native  Bosnians  are  of  purely 
Slavonic  extraction,  and  were  ail 
originally  Greek  Christians.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest of  Bosnia,  great  numbers  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  became 
perverts  to  Islam,  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  feudal  hold- 
ings under  the  conqueror.  The 
same  motive  did  not  operate  with 
the  peasantry  and  the  other  poorer 
classes.  Having  no  land  to  lose, 
they  had  little  to  gain  by  apostacy; 
consequently  they  adhered  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Bosnian  Mussulman  is  de- 
spised by  the  Osmauli,  a  fit  punish- 
ment for  his  apostacy.  But  he 
recompenees  himself  with  the  true 
spirit  of  an  apostate  by  oppressingi 
and  professing  in  his  turn  to  de- 


spise, his  Christian  compatriot. 
From  the  hands  of  the  Turk  a 
Christian  meets  with  much  better 
treatment  than  from  the  hands  of 
such  a  trimmer. 

Adjoining  Bosnia  on  the  south- 
west is  the  province  of  Albania. 
This  country  is  called  by  the  natives 
ChkifSrij  the  "  Land  of  the  Bocks ;" 
and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plain 
which  environs  the  Lake  of  Skodra 
or  Scutari  and  the  marshes  of  the 
Lower  Drin,  it  is  a  continuous  ma^s 
of  precipices.  The  chamois  and  the 
bouquetin  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  tlio  remoter  districts  of  the 
mountains,  though  they  are  year  by 
year  becoming  less  numerous.  The 
site  of  the  far-famed  grove  of 
Dodona  is  not  far  from  Janina ;  and 
two  rivers,  anciently  known  as  the 
Acheron  and  the  Cocytus,  the 
former  of  which  passes  through  a 
lake  once  called  Acherusia^  pour 
their  united  streams  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  nearly  opposite  the  Isle  of 
Paxos.  They  compete  with  four 
other  rivers  of  similar  names  fur  the 
honour  of  having  given  rise  to  the 
well-known  classical  fables  of  the 
rivers  of  Hades.  On  the  coast,  to 
the  north  of  these  rivers,  are  the 
Monti  della  Chimaera,  which  the 
Horatian  reader  will  recognize 
better  as  the 

"  infamos  scopulos  Acroceraunia." 

Westward,  and  separating  Albania 
from  Thessaly,  is  Mount  Pindus, 
now  called  ilezzovo,  with  its  fir 
and  beech-clad  slopes  and  its  tower- 
ing summit,  which  commands  a  view 
stretching  as  far  as  the  Mgeaxi  Sea. 
The  native  population  of  Albania 
consists  of  Quegues  and  Tusques, 
the  semi-civilized  remnants  of  the 
Pelapgic  race,  which  originally  in- 
habited the  country.  Hahn  con- 
siders them  to  be  of  Doric  extrac- 
tion, and  findsj'even  in  theirmodern 
dresB,  some  striking  points  of  simi- 
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laritj  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek 
population  of  Epirus.  Whatever 
their  origin  maj  be,  the  Oucgues 
and  the  Tusques  live  in  perpetual 
enmity  with  one  another,  and  their 
feuds  are  all  the  more  bitter  because 
the  Gu^gues  claim  to  be  of  purer 
descent  than  the  Tusques.  A 
braver  race  does  not  exist  than  the 
native  Albanians.  Their  exploits 
under  Scanderbeg  are  matter  of 
history,  and  the  courage  which 
animated  them  in  his  day  is  still 
characteristic  of  the  race.  Fifty 
years  ago,  during  the  brutal  wars 
of  Ali  Pacha  (Tepeleni),  the  very 
women  bore  arms  in  the  army  of  the 
Suliotes ;  and  when  resistance  was 
no  longer  possible,  multitudes  of 
them  destroyed  themselves  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  In 
northern  Albania,  at  the  present 
day,  men,  women,  and  even  children 
wear  arms  as  a  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary dress. 

In  the  southern  districts  Greek 
dvilisation  has  somewhat  mitigated 
the  rude  ferocity  of  the  Gudgues ; 
and  a  similar  humanizing  effect  has 
been  produced  by  intercourse  with 
the  colony  of  Zinzares,  or  Macedo- 
Wallachians,  who  inhabit  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Pindus.  These  Zinzares 
are  partly  shepherds,  still  retaining 
traces  of  romantic  life,  and  partly 
tradesmen  not  without  skill  m  the 
crafts  of  masonry,  carpenter's  and 
smith's  work.  Many  of  them  are 
commercial  agents,  in  the  various 
districts  of  Central  Turkey,  and  not 
a  few  are  extensive  money  lenders. 
They  are  to  a  large  extent  Helle- 
nized,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
more  akin,  in  manners  and  in  speech, 
to  the  Greeks  than  to  their  brethren 
of  Boumania.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Slaves  reside  in  Albania,  and 
there  are  a  few  Osmanlis  in  the 
principal  towns,  most  of  whom  are 
officers  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Of  the  population,  rather  more 
than  one-hall  are  Mahommedans; 
the  rest  are  Christians,  chiefly  be- 


longing to  the  Greek  Church.  As 
usual  in  Turkey,  the  land  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  Christians  are  tbo  peasantry. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  ia  m 
a  rudimentary  condition.  The  trade 
is  local,  and  trifling  in  extent,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  of 
the  coast  towns  is  done  by  vessels 
belonging  to  Trieste. 

South  and  west  of  Albania,  the 
Greek  coast  intervenes,  and  we  must 
cross  the  Greek  peninsula  before  we 
again  meet  witn  the  Turkish  sea- 
board. On  the  eastern  shores  of 
this  peninsula,  and  in  Crete,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
dwells  the  Greek  population  of 
Turkey.  Its  character  is  well  known. 
Greek  merchants  have  long  been 
active  and  enterprising;  and  the 
maritime  populations  of  Greece  are 
famous  as  sailors  and  fishermen; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  Greeks 
for  honesty  and  straightforwardness 
is  not  very  high  in  mercantile  circles. 

The  principal  cities  of  Greek 
Turkey  are  Salonica,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000,  and  Ad rianoplc, whose 
inhabitants  number  110,000.  The 
richly  indented  shores  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  depth  of  harbourage, 
render  the  whole  coast  eminently 
suitable  for  maritime  enterprise. 
Of  Salonica  M.  Eeclus  has  said : 
"Already  an  important  commercial 
centre,  the  town  of  Salonica,  near 
which  the  ancient  Macedonian  mon- 
archy took  its  rise,  has  future  pros- 
pects of  the  brightest  kind.  She, 
also,  like  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
Brindisi,  will  one  day  form  a  point 
of  transit  for  the  English  trade  with 
India.  When  the  continental  rail- 
way system  is  completed  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  ^gean  Sea, 
Salonica  will  bo  the  chief  place  on 
the  line  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  tliat  advantage,  added  to  others, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  to  her  a  position 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
trade  of  the  world.    In  an  ethno- 
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logical  point  of  view,  also,  this  Mace- 
donian emporium  is  destined  to  a 
great  future,  for  the  Slavonised  race 
of  l^ulgarians,  already  dominant  in 
Turkey,  but  shut  out  from  the  sea 
by  intervening  populations  of  other 
descent  everywhere,  except  perhaps 
at  Eourgns  on  the  Euxiue,  has  here 
penetrated  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Through  Salonicn, 
that  popuLition  connects  itself  with 
the  exchanges  of  the  rest  of  Europe,*' 

The  promontory  of  Chalcidice, 
terminating  in  the  celebrated  Mount 
Athos,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
The  peninsula  on  which  the  mountain 
stands  is  seven  miles  long  and  about 
three  broad.  The  mountain  itself 
is  calleil  Hag  ion  Oros  by  the  Greeks 
who  inhabit  it,  and  Monte  Santo  by 
the  Italians.  Both  names  signify 
in  English  "  The  Holy  Mountain." 
Twenty  monasteries,  besides  a  great 
number  of  hermitages,  have  been 
erected,  chiefly  on  the  most  inacces- 
sible clifld  of  the  peninsula.  About 
6,000  monks  inhabit  these.  They 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  but  one  of  the 
monasteries  is  Eussian,  and  two  are 
Servian.  For  fourteen  hundred  years 
no  female  foot  has  ever  trodden  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  mountain. 
Even  the  females  of  domestic  animals 
arc  rigorously  excluded ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  rather  than  tolerate  the 
profane  presence  of  hens,  tlie  monks 
import  all  their  eggs  from  Lcmnos. 
They  form  an  independent  commu- 
nity, making  and  administering  their 
own  laws ;  and  the  only  duty  they 
owe  to  the  Porte  is  the  payuient  of 
a  heavy  annual  tribute.  A  guard 
of  Christian  soldiers  is  stationed  at 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  to  see  that 
the  rule  as  to  the  admission  of 
females  is  strictly  carried  out.  The 
libraries  of  these  monasteries  are 
said  to  be  rich  in  manuscripts  saved 
from  the  Tuiks  at  the  time  of  tho 
capture  of  Constantinople. 

The  coast  to  the  north  of  Chalci- 
dice is  marshy  and  exceedingly  un- 
healthy, and  is  inhabited  by  a  few 


Greek  sailors  and  fishermen,  the 
higher  grounds  in  the  interior  being 
cultivated  by  Bulgarians  and  Turks, 
The  valley  of  the  Karasou,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  isle  of 
Thasos,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Turkey.  It  produces 
silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  many 
valuable  dye  stuffs;  and  is  studded- 
with  villages,  half-hidden  among 
orchards  and  mulberry  groves.  In 
somo  parts  of  the  valley,  and  in  the 
plain  through  which  the  Maritza 
flows,  the  vine  is  cultivated  with 
success,  and  wine  of  excellent  quality 
is  made. 

To  the  cast  of  the  Maritza  the 
population  both  of  the  coast  and  of 
the  interior  is  Greek.  Adrianople, 
the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire 
before  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  situated  in  this  district. 
It  stands  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  flat  and  monotonous 
plain,  where  uniformity  of  outline 
is  only  relieved  here  and  there  by 
groups  of  tumuli,  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  rivers 
Maritza,  Tonja,  and  Arda,  unite  at 
the  point  where  the  city  lies  em- 
bowered in  rich  groves  of  cypress 
and  poplar.  Adrianople  is  admirably 
situated  a§  a  commercial  centre  for 
the  merchandise  of  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Both  river  and  road 
communication  place  it  directly 
in  contact  with  an  enormous 
and  fertile  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Here,  as  in  most  of  the 
large  trading  centres,  the  population 
is  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Jevrs, 
Bulgarians, and  Armenians,  mingled. 
Large  quantities  of  silk  are  pro- 
duced, and  there  are  also  extensive 
manufactories  of  curried  and  tanned 
leather,  and  of  the  finest  prepara- 
tions of  opium. 

Of  all  cities  in  the  world  which 
have  been  gifted  by  nature  at 
once  with  mercantile  advantages 
and  natural  beauty,  Constantinople 
stands  at  the  head.  It  is  the  mart 
both  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.     A 
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more  eligible  site  for  a  great  com- 
mercial city  could  not  be  conceived. 
On  one  side  tlie  Bospborus  opens 
into  tbe  Black  Sea,  wliicb  receives 
tlie  great  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
On  tbe  otbcr  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  ocean  highway  to  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe  as  well  as  America. 
The  Dauube  is  at  hand  to  carry 
tho  commerce  of  Constantinople 
into  Central  Europe.  The  Suez 
Canal  now  places  the  city  in  tho 
direct  line  to  India. 

Of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  we  can  only 
write  on  the  authority  of  others. 
We  shall  again  bo  indebted  for  our 
description  to  M.  Eeclus : — 

"In  respect  of  nntiiral  beauty,"  lio 
says,  *'  Constantinople  i.s  one  of  the  lirtt 
cities  in  tJic  world :  it  is  the  *  Paradise 
City  of  Orientals.'  It  may  cl) allonge 
competition  witli  Napl  s.  or  lUo  de 
Janeiro ;  and  many  travellers  wlio  havo 
seen  all  three  give  the  palm  of  beauty 
to  Constantinople. 

"  Gliding  through  the  entrance  of  the 
Golden  Iloni  in  a  light  caique,  more 
graceful  than  a  Venetian  goiul(;la,  the 
traveller  sees  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar, 
acme  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
vast  and  varied  panorama  that  lies 
around  him.  In  front,  tho  white  walls 
of  the  Seraglio,  risiug  out  of  niassea  of 
verdure,  the  houses  of  Staniboul,  tlic 
towers,  the  great  domes  of  the  mosques, 
witli  tlioir  collar  of  small  cupolas,  and 
the  slender  minarets  embroidered  with 
balconies,  form  an  amphitheatre  cover- 
ing seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Across  tho  harbour,  which  is  crossed 
by  bridges  of  boats,  other  mosques. 
other  towers,  stretch  towards  the  hill 
whose  summit,  crowned  by  palaces  and 
mansions  of  regular  architecture,  forms 
the  suburb  of  Tcra. 

'*  To  the  north  a  succession  of  luxu- 
rious mansions  lines  tho  two  sides  of 
tho  Bosphorus.  Eastwards,  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  tho  city  runs  out  into  a  pro- 
montory quite  as  thickly  covered  with 


buildings,  all  sorrounded  with  gardena, 
and  shaded  by  trees.  This  is  Scntazi, 
tho  Constantinople  of  Asia,  with  its  red 
houses  and  vast  cemetery-,  darkened  bj 
magnificent  cypresses.  JParther  distant 
is  seen  Kadi-Ken*,  the  ancient  Chalci- 
done,  and  the  tower  of  Principo,  standing 
on  one  of  those  isles  of  the  Archipelago 
of  Princes,  which  sprinkle  the  blue 
waters  of  tlie  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
their  green  woods  and  yellow  rocks. 
Out  and  in,  among  all  these  towns  set 
in  the  sea,  ships  and  barges  of  evezy 
kind  come  and  go  incessantly,  some 
impelled  by  oars,  some  by  sails,  some 
by  stenm.  giving  life  and  animation  to 
the  magniiicent  scene. 

**  Form  the  heights  above  Constan* 
tinoplc  and  Scutari,  the  view  is  perhaps 
still  more  splendid,  for  yon  see  spread 
out  before  you  the  outlines  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts ;  yon  can 
follow  witli  your  eye  the  sinuosities  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golf  of  Nico- 
media,  and  in  tho  far  distance,  rising 
over  shady  volleys,  you  can  discern  the 
pyramidal  contour  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus,  almost  perpetually  covered 
witli  snow.*'* 

Central  Turkey  has  been  explored 
by  few  travellers.  The  roads  are 
few,  and  where  they  do  exist  thery 
are  bad.  The  mountain  scenery  is 
fine,  the  slopes  of  the  Balkhana 
being  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
valleys  rich  in  the  beauty  of  fertility. 
Turkey  has  one  great  advantage  over 
tho  other  European  promontories 
which  run  into  tho  Mediterranean, 
it  merges  by  gentle  natural  declivi- 
ties into  the  heart  of  the  Continent ; 
whereas  Spain  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
isolated  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Italy 
by  the  Alps.  The  only  point  where 
Northern  Turkey  rises  to  any  height 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dobroudja* 
where  a  ridge  of  hills  deflects  the 
Danube  northwards  from  HiraovBi 
towards  Qalatz,  just  before  the 
delta  of  the  river  begins  to  be 
formed. 


*  Sax  estimated  the  population  of  Conatantinople,  in  1873,  at  600,000,  of  whom  110,000 
rende  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  tbe  city.  About  200,000  of  these  are  Mussuhnana— the 
rest  are  Christians,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church. 
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The  northern  and  central  dis- 
tricts of  Turkey  are  the  abode  of 
the  Bulgarians,  one  of  the  most 
important  races  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and 
of  industry.  Bulgaria  proper  con- 
sists of  the  triangular  plateau 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  east  by  the 
Euxine,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Balkhans ;  but  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Bulgarian  race  is 
much  more  extensive  than  Bulgaria 
proper,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Pindus,  though 
there  are  several  interjected  settle- 
ments of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Zin- 
zares. 

The  Bulgarians  were  originally 
an  Ugriun  people,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  This  his- 
torical fact  is  attested  by  their 
name,  for  Bulgarian  is  merely  a 
dialectic  variety  of  the  word  Vol- 
garian,  **  dweller  by  the  Volga." 
The  ruins  of  their  Bussian  capital 
still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Kazan.  Moving  south- 
wards, they  first  settled  in  the 
country  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which 
was  known  during;  their  occupation 
of  it  as  Second  Bulgaria,  In  539 
they  crossed  the  Danube,  defeated 
the  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  Balkhan 
alopes,  and  established  the  kingdom 
of  Black  Bulgaria* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  their  kingdom,  after  a  series 
of  bloody  contests  with  the  Greek 
emperors,  had  been  extended  so 
widely  as  to  embrace  a  great  part 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thesaaly, 
Albania,  and  Servia,  but  after  a 
severe  struggle,  the  Greeks,  in  the 
course  of  that  century,  reduced 
them  to  subjection ;  and  Bulgaria 
became  a  province  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the 
Turks  by  conquest. 

The  Bulgarian  of  the  present  day 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  his 
•early  ancestors.    The  ferocity  and 


brutality  which 'made  the  very  name 
*' Bulgarian"  a  term  of  opprobrium 
in  ancient  times  have  disappeared ; 
and  the  modern  inhabitant  of 
Northern  Turkey  is  peaceful, 
courteous,  and  industrious.  *<  Of 
all  the  peasantry  I  ever  met  with," 
says  a  traveller,  *'  the  Bulgarians 
seem  the  most  simple,  kind,  and 
affectionate ;  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  rude  and  brutiu 
Turks  who  aro  mixed  among 
them." 

This  change  of  character  is  at- 
tributable to  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  old  Bulgarian  race  by  the 
Slavonic  population.  So  com- 
pletely have  they  been  "  Slavon- 
ized  "  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  their 
original  language  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Slavonic  dialect  which  they 
have  spoken  for  many  centuries. 
Ethnologists  now  look  upon  them 
as  part  of  the  great  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  Turkey.  According  to  the 
latest  estimate  they  number  about 
4,500,000,  all  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  40,000  Eoman  Catholios 
and  about  G0,000  Mahominedans. 

Agriculture  is  their  chief  craploT- 
ment,  for  Bulgaria  is  emphatically 
the  corn-growing  district  of  Turkey; 
indeed,  it  is  callei  by  the  Turlcs 
"  the  granary  of  Constantinople." 
The  valleys  and  plains  between  the 
Balkhans  and  the  Danube  are  almost 
as  rich  as  Bou  mania  in  their  pro- 
duce of  cereals  ;  and  nearly  all  the 
agricultural  produce  which  Turkey 
exports  is  grown  in  this  district. 
The  plains  of  Kezanlik  and  Eaki- 
zagra  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
Balkhans  are  said  to  be  the  best 
cultivated  corn-lands  in  Turkey. 
There  are  extensive  rice-farms  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  PhilippopolL 

Various  industries  are  carried  oa 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  Sword« 
blades  and  rifle-barrels  of  superior 
quality  ;  silken  and  woollen  clothf ; 
carpets  ;  [)ottery ;  and  metal  work 
are  the  chief  articles  manufactured; 
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and  lljouierie  of  ull  kinds  is  pro- 
duci-d  in  excellent  taste.  Attar  of 
roses  i.<4  a  staple  Commodity  of 
trade.  The  forests  of  the  Balk- 
hans  supply  abundance  of  wood  of 
every  ordinary  kind,  and  in  some 
districts  mulberries  grow  in  dense 
masses. 

We  have  said  that  the  Bulgarians 
are  a  peaceable  people  ;  but  this  by 
no  means  implies  that  they  live 
contentedly  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  In  some  districts  intense 
dissatisfaction  ^ith  the  present 
government  prevails ;  and  there 
has  always  existed  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  the  Greek  race,  who  act 
the  part  of  usurers  and  "middle 
men"  among  the  agricultural  and 
mercantile  population.  This  feel- 
ing has  recently  shown  itself  in  a 
widespread  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  Bulgarians 
being  determined  to  place  one  of 
their  o^n  race  at  the  head  of  their 
Church,  as  has  been  done  by  those 
countries  adhering  to  the  Greek 
communion  which  have  thrown  olf 
the  Turkish  yoke.  In  this  they 
aeem  likely  to  be  successful ;  and 
we  regard  religious  emancipation 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  national  feeling  as 
will  lead  to  the  accoinplishinent  of 
the  civil  and  political  emancipation 
of  the  Christian  population  of  Bul- 
garia. 

It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Turkey,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  that  the  Osmanli 
have  their  chief  settlements.  Else- 
where in  Turkey  they  are  found 
here  and  there  among  the  in- 
habitants of  other  races,  forming 
generally  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population  of  any  given 
district  or  town. 

In  the  rest  of  Bulgaria  there  are 
settlers  of  various  races.  There  are 
Greek  financiers  in  the  south,  and 
Boumanian  financiers  in  the  north, 
and     Jews,     Servians,    Albanians, 


Armenians,  Tsiganeci,  Germans,  and 
Arabs.  Even  Grim  Tartars  and 
Cossacks  are  there  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  Bulgarians  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  remarkable  aptitude  for  assimila- 
ting themselves  to  the  habits  aud 
modes  of  life  of  ueighbouriDg 
peoples.  If  they  continue  to  in- 
corporate into  their  own  national 
character  the  various  good  qualities 
of  the  cosmopolitan  fraternity  which 
dwells  among  them,  tliere  is  every 
prospect,  with  the  Danube  as  their 
channel  of  trade,  and  the  iutroduc- 
tion  of  modern  facilities  of  transit, 
that  they  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Such  is  European  Turkey,  and 
such  are  the  most  important  of  the 
races  by  whom  it  is  peopled.  AVe 
come  now  to  describe  the  Turkish 
government,  aud  the  effects  of  thai 
government  on  the  industries  of  the 
population. 

We  have  said  that  the  Osraanlis 
are   the   governing    race,  and    that 
they  are  only  about  a  miJlion  and  a 
half  in  number.     Of  these  probably 
about  05,000  or  70,000    rvslde  ia 
Constantinople.    They  are  of  Asiatic 
origin,  being  the  descendants   of  a 
tribe    of    Oguzian     Tartars,     who 
were  driven  Irom  their  settlements 
to   the  east    of   the    Caspian    Sea 
by   the    Mongol    invasion    of    the 
tliirteenth     century.       They     first 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sangar,  where,  in  1250,   they  had 
sonie  -100  huts  on  a  tract  of  country 
ceded  to  them  by  Aladdin    II.,  the 
last   Sultan    of    Ivonieh.      On    the 
fall   of    tlie   i?e]jiikian     dynasty    of 
Konieli,  they  acquired  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  J3ithyniii  and    Phrygia. 
Giadually  their  conquests  extended 
westward.      They    establij^hed     an 
imperial  court  at  Bursa,  and  sub- 
jected all  Asia  Minor  to  ibeir  rule. 
In   135S,  thev  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont,   ostensibly   as    the    allies  of 
John   Cantacuzeue  in   his  contest 
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with  the  Empress  Anna,  for  the 
regency  of  the  Greek  Empire; 
and  tlie  feeble  and  supine  (ireeks 
could  never  expel  tliein  from  the 
Thraeian  provincep.  RenioviDg  the 
Beat  of  their  empire  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  they  made  Adrianople  their 
capital,  and  in  the  pourse  of  a 
century  they  reduced  to  subjection 
nearly  all  the  Slavonic  tribes  of 
Turkev  and  lllvria,  and  the  whole 
of  northern  Greece.  lu  1453,  Con- 
stantinople fell  into,  their  hands, 
and  their  Sultans  have  ever  since 
sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Komau 
Emperors. 

Warlike  by  nature,  they  became 
ferocious  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion  which  they 
professed  in  its  most  fanatical  form. 
In  addition  to  the  Koran,  they 
adopted  the  Sonnah  or  Traditions 
of  Ala  hornet  as  their  rule  of  life ; 
and  these  traditions  embody  prin- 
ciples even  more  bloody  than  those 
of  the  Koran.  So  intolerant  are 
the  Bunnites  that  their  persecutions 
have  extended  not  only  to  Christians 
but  to  their  brother  Mahommedans 
in  Persia,  who,  known  by  the  name 
of  Sehiites,  reject  the  traditionary 


part  of  the  Moslem  faith  except  in 
80  far  as  it  is  traceable  to  Ali,  who 
alcne  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  Turk  "  to  slay  a 
Persian  Schiite  is  more  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  to  slay 
seventy  Christians  or  idolaters." 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  has 
been  so  often  described  that  we 
need  not  add  another  to  the  ex- 
isting accounts  of  it.  Professedly 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  sword.* 
"  God  purchaseth,"  says  the  Koran, 
"  of  true  believers  their  souls  and 
goods,  and  giveth  them  Paradise ; 
if  they  be  slain,  or  if  they  slay 
when  they  shall  light  for  the  faith,, 
they  shall  have  what  he  hath 
promised  to  them  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  gospel,  and  the  Alco- 
ran "....**  O  prophet !  light 
against  the  infidels,  fortify  thyself 
againi>t  them  :  hell  shall  be  their 
habitation.'* 

The  reward  to  be  bestowed  here 
after  on  the  soldier  of  the  Crescent 
was  cunningly  adapted  to  his  de- 
graded and  Fcnsual  nature.  Those 
who  emplo}'  their  wealth  and  their 
persons  to  tight  for  •*  the  laws  of 


Dr.  Jfuid  explains  very  satisfactorilj  how  it  cume  to  pass  that  Mahomet  adopted  tha 
Bword  sw  his  chief  luisbionary  weai>oii.  In  the  Koran  he  Iiad  set  his  imprimatur  upon  the 
ini]iii-atioti,  among  others,  of  Moses  and  Jcftiis  Christ.  The  see])tics  of  Mecca,  knowing  that 
both  thehc  prophets  were  alleged  to  have  worked  miracles  in  support  of  their  preteusionF,. 
called  upon  the  prophet  for  a  sdmilar  sign.  Mahomet  was  not  atle  to  perform  any  miracles 
in  their  presence,  and  he  was  driven  to  explain  his  inability.  For  this  purj^oM  he  kid 
down  the  thtctrine  that  (io<1  had  sent  Moses  and  Jesas  with  miracle?,  and  yet  men  would  not 
be  oi>edicnt  to  their  word  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  (Mahomet)  had  now  l^een  sent  to  force 
them  by  tht-  power  of  the  sword  to  do  God  s  will. 

Dr.  llunl  thus  Mates  the  tenets  of  the  Mahommedan  doctors  on  this  point: — '*  Solomon, 
was  sent  to  manifest  the  wisdom,  the  glory,  an<l  the  majesty  of  God ;  and  Muses,  his 
Iirovidence  and  his  clemency ;  none  of  them  carrying  with  them  a  power  t-3  fcrce  men  ta 
believe— mi i-acles  were  necessary  in  their  mission  to  induce  them  thereto.  But  Mahomet 
was  a  pi-ophct,  sent  principally  to  show  forth  the  fortitude  of  <iod,  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  whioh  being  of  itself  alone  sufficient  to  compel  all  men  into  the  faith  without  any 
other  jKjwer  accompanying  it,  for  this  reason  (say  they)  Mahomet  wrought  no  miracles, 
becaukc  he  had  no  neeii  of  them,  the  power  of  the  swonl,  with  which  he  was  sent,  of  itself 
alone  sufbcicntly  enabling  him  to  accomplibh  his  mission  by  forcing  men  to  believe  therein. 
And  from  hence  it  hath  become  the  universal  doctrine  of  th/  '  ^Qmmedans,  that  their 
religion  is  to  be  proita;;ated  by  the  sword,  and  that  all  of  theiii  "  Mjged  to.  light  for 
it.  And  for  this  reason  it  hath  been  a  custom  among  them  for  their  p«^^  uers,  while  they 
deliver  their  sermons, 
doctrine  which  they 
them." — HuBp's  Hcliffions 


ison  it  hath  been  a  custom  among  them  for  their  p«      uers,  wliile  they 
8,  to  have  a  drawn  sword  placed  hj  them,  to  denjid^nereby,  that  the 
teach  them,  was  with  the  sword  to  be  defem^r    and  prolongated  b^ 
'iffions  of  the  Worht,  p.  356.  ^r 
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God "  are  to  have  "  a  particular 
degree  and  a  particular  place  in 
Paradise  near  to  the  Divine  ^lajcsty, 
and  they  shall  be  tlie  more  happy/' 
God  through  his  goodness  declareth 
to  them  that  they  shall  enter  into 
delicious  gardens,  where  they  shall 
remain  eternally/*  .  .  .  **  They  shall 
dwell  eternally  in  Paradise,  \\here 
flow  many  rivers,  with  women, 
beautiful  and  clean,  and  all  manner 
of  content/*  ..."  The  prophet 
and  believers  that  were  with  him 
and  fought,  and  employed  their 
persons  and  goods  for  the  service 
ot  God,  shall  be  blessed :  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  gardens,  where 
flow  many  rivers,  with  perfection 
and  felicity/*  ..."  God  shall  cause 
the  true  believers,  that  have  done 
good  works,  to  go  into  gardens 
where  flow  many  rivers ;  they  shall 
be  adorned  with  bracelets  of  gold 
and  pearls  ;  they  shall  bo  clothed 
with  silk  and  enjoy  eternal  felicity.** 
— Kg  RAN,  passim, 

Patalism  in  its  most  advanced 
form  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Turkish  character,  and  id  a  Jieces- 
sary  consequence  of  the  3Iahoir.- 
medan  creed.  In  the  early  history 
of  Turkey,  while  the  Turks  were 
adding  pruvince  after  province  to 
their  dominions,  its  eftect  was  to 
produce  a  recklessness  of  life  among 
the  soldiery,  which  often  led  them 
to  victory  where  other  troops  would 
have  accepted  defeat.  Now,  when 
the  days  of  Ottoman  conquest  are 
over,  its  effects  are  to  paralyze 
the  Turk  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  lie  can  initiate  notliing:  he 
will  work  out  nothing  that  is  initi- 
ated for  him.  He  submits  to  the 
destiny  which  Allah  has  prepared 
for  him,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
control  it. 

On  this  religion  the  government 
of  Turkey   is   based.     The   Sultan 


is  the  sole  depositanr  of  religion, 
civil,  and  militarj  authority,  flje 
is  a  despot  in  the  strictest  seiue 
of  the  word  ;  for  he  ia  bound  by  no 
law  but  the  Koran,  of  which,  u 
chief  of  the  national  religion,  ud 
representative  of  the  Prophet,  he 
is  the  sole  nuthoritatiTe  interpreter. 
The  traditions  of  his  ferodow 
anctstors  survive  in  the  names  bf 
which  he  is  conimonlv  known.  He 
is  Ilunkiar^  the  Manslayer,  and 
Touhrsis  arslan^  the  Unmu/ded 
Lion.  "  There  is  no  limit  to  hii 
power,"  says  a  writer  on  the  system 
of  ^;overnment  in  Turkey,  "  but  tie 
dread  of  retaliation  and  revenge.* 
He  cannot,  indeed,  infringe  the  right 
of  property,  or  inflict  punishment 
in  general,  without  a  formal  con- 
demnation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  orlouf,  or  royal  prerogatife, 
allows  him  to  put  to  death  fourteen 
persons  every  day,  as  the  efcet 
of  immediate  inspiration,  and  in 
these  cases  coufiseation  is  sure  to 
follow.**  .  .  .  "AH  who  accept  any 
post  or  place  under  him  (and  whi 
he  offers  none  dare  refuse)  thewbj 
place  their  lives  and  properties  it 
his  disposal :  he  is  the  heir  to  all 
their  effects,  and  can  at  any  time 
take  their  heads  as  a  matter  of  right 
—Encycl  Brit,,  Art.  *«  Turkey.*' 

The  religious  functions  of  the 
Sultan,  and  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  are 
delegated  to  the  grand  Mufti 
(Sheik'Ul'Islam)  ;  the  Grand  Vioer 
discharges  the  other  administratire 
functions  of  the  monarch.  BjA 
they  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of 
the  Sultan,  and  arc  merely  the  in- 
struments by  which  his  orders  are 
executed.  There  ia  no  hereditaij 
nobility  in  the  country  whose  in- 
fluence might  act  as  a  restraint  on 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
sovereign ;  nor  is  there  any  mode 


I 
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A  French  Iiibtorian  lias  rery  neatly  described  the  goTemment  of  Turkey  w  *' £% 
dcfpotmne  absoluy  tempore  par  le  rcf/icide,"'    The  same  was  also  said  of  Rassia. 
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in  which  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  him  with 
practical  effect. 

This  despotism  repeats  itself  in 
every  grade  of  official  life.  The 
vilayets  or  provinces,  eight  in 
number,  are  governed  by  Talis, 
who  are  assisted  by  councili»,  of 
whicli  the  chief  officers  of  the 
district  arc  members,  along  with  a 
few  local  magnates  chosen  from  an 
official  list.  But,  practically,  the 
Tali  elects  his  own  council  and  is 
independent  of  it.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  these  councils 
are  universally  known  in  Turkey 
by  the  contemptuous  name  of 
**  Councils  of  Assent,"  their  only 
function  being  to  say  "  Yes "  to 
all  measures  laid  before  them  by 
the  ValL 

The  Ifatfi-ShSri/r  of  1839  and 
the  Hatti'Humayoum  of  1S5G  made 
some  improvements  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Turkey, 
and  extended  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
whether  Mussulman  or  Christian. 
But  the  concessions  in  favour 
of  Christians  were  wrung  from 
the  Porte  by  force  of  circum- 
stances,' and  in  most  districts  of 
Turkey  they  are  unheeded,  or 
treated  with  contempt  by  the 
courts.  They  will  never  receive 
full  eflect  until  the  officers  of  justice 
are  selected  from  without  the  priest- 
hood. Nor  will  justice  ever  be 
faithfully  administered  in  Turkey 
till  a  paid  staff  of  judges  is  ap- 
pointed. At  present  the  remunera- 
tion of  a  Turkish  judge  is  derived 
from  a  tax  which  he  levies  on  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  heritages 
which  arc  the  bubject  of  litigation 
in  his  court,  and  a  wide  door  is 
thus  opened  for  the  system  of 
bribery  which  overspreads  the 
whole  judicial  administration.  In 
the  words  of  M.  Eeclus,  **  Tout  se 
vend  en  Turquie,  et  surtout  la 
juatice.*'    The  stateiuent  is  corro- 


borated by  almost  every  writer  on 
Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Exchequer  is  man- 
aged by  a  Minister  of  Ei nance 
subordinate  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 
The  debt  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  1875  was  estimated 
at  £220,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
for  the  year  1874  was  about 
£22,400,000.  This  money  was  to 
a  large  extent  borrowed  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country.  These 
resources  are  still  undeveloped. 
The  money  is  spent.  The  Porte 
has  for  years  met  its  periodical 
payments  of  interest  and  the  draw- 
ings on  its  ynrious  loans  by  con- 
tracting new  debts,  at  rates  of 
interest  often  amounting  to  twenty 
or  twenty- Gve  per  cent.  Financiers 
have  long  known  that  bankruptcy 
or  repudiation  was  inevitable  ;  and 
for  years  Turkish  Stocks  have  been 
dealt  in  almost  solely  by  those  Stock 
Exchange  gamblers,  who,  knowing 
them  to  be  intrinsically  worthlesSy 
have  sought  to  profit  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  from  day  to  day. 
AVe  seem  now  to  have  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  By  an  im- 
perial firman  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago,  payment  of  one-half  of  the  in- 
terest on  Turkish  bonds  is  suspended 
for  the  next  five  years ;  the  securi- 
ties hypothecated  to  the  older  bond- 
holders are  shamelessly  confiscated ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  impig- 
norated  revenues  is  resumed  by  the 
officers  of  the  empire. 

Such  a  state  of  matters  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  internal 
economy  of  Turkey.  If  a  pos- 
sibility had  remained  of  meetine 
current  obligations  by  increased 
taxation,  the  Ottoman  Government 
would  have  imposed  additional  taxes 
rather  than  take  a  step  which  closes 
the  money  markets  of  Europe 
against  the  Turks.  But  taxation  in 
Turkey  has  already  been  carried  to 
its  utmost  possible  limit.  It  is 
already  so  heavy  as  to  be  ruinous 
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to  the  industries  of  the  country. 
Take  agriculture  for  example.  Land 
is  held  in  Turkey  iu  either  of  four 
ways. 

1.  J//W  or  Crown  landp,  are  held 
direct  from  the  Crown,  ^\hich  for 
certain  fees  grants  the  right  to  cul- 
tivate any  unoccupied  land. 

2.  FacoufAamh  are  those  devoted 
to  pious  ure?.     They  are  tax-free. 

'\.  MaUkaneh  are  old  feudal 
grants,  exempt  from  tithes. 

4.  Mtilkh  are  freehold  lands,  held 
under  Government. 

About  one-third  of  tho  soil  of 
Turkey  ia  rrtrco»//^land.  The  Mu?- 
Bulnian  families,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  burden  of  taxation,  have  nearly 
all  converted  their  lands  into  vacovjs. 
The  arrangement  by  whieh  this  is 
effected  is  as  follows : — The  property 
in  the  land  is  made  over  to  the 
Mahommedan  clergy;  the  right  of 
tf«{(/)'i/c/ alone  is  retained  by  ttie  Mus- 
sulman, and  passes  to  his  descend- 
ants until  his  family  becomes  extinct, 
whereupon  the  Ciuirch  becomes 
possessor  as  well  as  proprietor. 
Buch  a  method  of  evading  taxation, 
it  will  bo  seen,  is  nut  open  to  a 
Christian  landowner.  Hence  in 
Turkey  the  Mussulman  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  proprietor,  tho  Christian  the 
labourer  of  the  soil. 

One  effect  of  this  is  to  increase 
year  by  year  the  j)roperty  of  the 
Church,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
allowed  to  lieuncullivated.  Another 
elfect  is  to  throw  on  taxable  lands, 
not  only  their  own  share  of  the  na- 
tional  taxation,  but  also  the  share 
which  ought  to  be  borne  by  rncouf- 
lands.  The  practical  result  to 
Turkish  agriculture  is  twofold. 
Pirst,  the  proprietor  of  taxable 
land  is  so  Oj)presscd  with  taxes  on 
his  harvest  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
his  while  to  cultivate  the  land  at 
all.  Second,  the  Christian  peasantry, 
where  tliey  are  labourers  without 
being  proprietors  of  the  soil,  sufler 
increased  oppression,  for  the  pro- 
prietor,  himself  oppressed   by  the 


mode  of  taxation  we  have  ji 
described,  can  only  reap  a  pn 
from  his  land  by  exercising  on  tlu 
who  labour  it,  a  rapacity  equal 
that  \> hich  the  Ooverumentexerci 
on  himself. 

Under  legislation  which  tolcrt 
such  abuses,  how  is  it  to  be  expect 
that  agriculture  can  prosper?  1 
wonder  is  that  it  exists  at  all. 
does  exist  only  because  ihe  wrttcl 
**rayah"  must  cither  labour 
starve. 

As  it  is,  vast  tracts  of  the  ni 
fertile  land  in  the  world  are  ly 
waste.  The  Government  wo 
be  only  too  glad  to  allow  them 
be  cultivated  rent-free  that  \ 
tax-collector  might  find  a  Iiarv 
on  ^^hich  to  levy  rates.  But 
one  will  touch  them  :  for  no  pp 
remains  after  the  rates  are  paid, 
any  surplus  profit  were  known 
remain,  the  taxation  would  be  i 
mediately  increased  eo  as  to  seci 
it  for  the  Treasury. 

"It  is  in  spite  of  his  master 
says  ^I.  lleclus,  **  that  the  Slavoi 
Albanian,  and  Bulgarian  peas 
endeavour  to  keep  tlie  soil  ii 
state  of  cultivation.  A  eiucle  f 
will  prove  this.  Some  of  the  t 
gatherers  have  not  been  able 
iind  any  more  ingenious  protect 
against  fraud  than  to  force 
agriculturists  to  leave  the  produc* 
their  iields  in  rows  upon  the  grou 
ex  posted  to  wind  and  rain  or  i 
depredations  of  vermin,  until  1 
agents  of  the  Treasury  think  proj 
to  take  possession  of  their  ten 
part.  Oiieu  by  the  time  the  Gove 
mcnt  has  collected  its  tithe  i 
harvest  has  lost  half  its  val 
Sometimes  the  ]U'asauts  prefer 
leave  their  crop  of  grapes  and  otl 
fruits  ungathered  rather  than  i 
the  duty  charged  on  it.  Nor  is 
against  the  Treasury  alone  that  I 
peasant  justly  complains.  He 
plundered  in  an  eijual  degree  by 
the  intermediaries  through  wht 
his  harvest  is  sold.    "  The  Buliiari 
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does  tbe  work,  the  Q-reek  takes  the 
profit,"  says  an  ohl  proverb ;  and  it 
IS  still  true,  especiaHy  to  the  south 
of  the  Balkhans,  where  the  peasant 
is  not  always  proprietor  of  the  land 
he  sows.  Even  where  he  occupies 
land  of  his  own,  and  does  not  work 
for  a  Greek  or  Mahoinmcdau  master, 
the  produce  of  his  fields  too  often 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  usurer 
even  before  it  is  reaped.  In  the 
vain  hope  of  one  day  overcoming 
his  difficulties  he  toils  all  his  life- 
time like  a  miserable  slave." 

Objections  have  been  taken  to 
the  statements  about  Turkey  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Farlev,  author  of 
«« The  Resources  of  Turkey."     The 

Principal  objection  has  been  that  he 
as  changed  his  opinion.  We  think 
that  in  the  case  of  Turkey  a  change 
of  opinion  is  the  mark  of  a  sensible 
and  unprejudiced  observer  of  events. 
In  a  recent  speech  regarding  Turkish 
agriculture,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  describes  the  actual 
position  of  matters  with  faithful 
accuracy. 

"The  Ilattv-IIumavoum  of  1R50 
was,  in  cfiect,  only  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Western 
Powers,*  and  as  the  Koran  permitted  the 
faithful  to  evade  or  break  treaties  made 
with  infidels,  the  Mussulmans  con- 
sidered it  as  null  and  void.  It  is  for 
Ihcm  but  a  useless  scrup  of  paper,  *  a 
paper  written  with  honey.'  The  Chris- 
tian had,  in  fact,  neither  guarantee  for 
his  life,  his  honour,  nor  his  ])ropcrty ; 
and  he  was  as  much  at  the  disposition 
of  the  true  believer,  as  he  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  farming  of  tlie  taxes 
still  existed  with  all  its  abuses,  and  the 
tithe  instead  of  a  tenth  was  now  a  sixth, 
the  third,  and  sometimes  the  half  of 
the  produce  of  Uie  soil :  and  when  the 
Government  had  satisfied  its  claims, 
enormously  increased  by  the  cupidity 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  the  Beys  claimed 
in  their  turn  the  feudal  dues. 

"In  many  districts  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  the  unfortunate  culti- 
TatOTS  were  reduced  to  eat  black  bread 
-all  the  year  round.  The  Turkish  offi- 
cials took  from  them  a  third  of  their 
crop  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vegetables. 


fruits,  besides  the  half  of  their  hay,  and 
they  compelled  each  family  to  sow 
twenty  okei  of  wheat  for  their  especial 
use.  When  these  officials  travelled, 
whether  alone  or  with  their  families, 
the  wretched  peasant  was  obliged  to 
provide  horses  and  provisions,  and  if 
one  of  them  wanted  to  build  a  house  in 
a  village,  it  was  the  village  that  must 
furnish  tlic  materials.  They  forced  the 
young  girls  to  come  and  dance  before 
tliem  to  the  sound  of  licentious  music, 
and  they  insulted  tliom  by  their  licen- 
tiousness. The  state  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  in- 
extricable disorder,  of  general  pillage, 
and  tyranny,  of  which  people  in 
England  could  have  no  conception,  and 
from  which  the  only  relief  to  bo  found 
was  in  nu  appeal  to  arms." — Times 
Rqiort,  Auguttt  1S75. 

The  position  of  the  merchant  in 
Turkey  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  better 
than  that  of  the  agriculturist.  Any 
symptom  of  prosperity  on  tbe  part 
of  a  trader  is  the  signal  for  increased 
demands  by  the  tax-gatherer.  In 
tiie  villages  of  the  interior,  the  well- 
to-do  sliopkecper  takes  the  greatest 
care  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
extreme  poverty  as  the  only  means 
of  retaining  his  savings.  In  the 
larger  cities,  and  in  Constantinople, 
a  rich  merchant  is  a  man  marked 
out  for  being  plundered  in  one  way 
or  in  another.  If  his  wealth  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  taxation,  the  Goveruntont  has 
other  means  at  its  disposal  for 
making  him  disgorge  his  gains,  and 
it  does  not  scruple  to  use  them. 

The  result  is  that  the  total  traffic 
of  the  port  of  Constantinople,  in 
1873,  was  only  21,000  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,340,000.  According 
to  M.  Ileclus,  the  whole  commerce 
of  tho  Ottoman  Empire,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  may  be  valued 
at  about  one  milliard  of  francs 
(£40,000,000).  Considering  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  and  the 
facilities  of  transit  afibrded  by  the 
Ions  coast  line  and  admirably  situ- 
ated harbours,  these  figures  indicate 
a  trade,  poor  indeed  compared  with 
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what  it  would  be  under  a  better 
government. 

TheHe  arc  some  illustrations  of 
Turkish  rule,  and  of  its  effects  ou 
the  country.  An  Asiatic  despotism, 
which  forced  its  way  into  Europe  by 
the  sword,  and  whose  extortionate 
policy  has  made  desolate  one  of  the 
richest  and  fairest  countries  of  the 
whole  world,  is  still  maintained  at 
Constantinople.  The  moral  and 
financial  ruin  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  misgovernment  has 
overtaken  the  Turks.  The  scimitar 
of  Bajazet,  the  "  Thunderbolt,"  and 
of  Kolyman,  the  Magnificent,  is 
rusting  in  its  scabbard ;  and  tlio 
Crescent  crowns  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia  in  place  of  tiio 
Cross  by  the  aid  of  tiie  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  and  the  successor  of 
the  **  Most  Christian  **  Mnjer»ty  of 
France.  And  there  are  authors  and 
politicians  who  gravely  speak  and 
write  of  the  reforms  etiected  in 
Turkey,  and  of  those  yet  to  be 
effected  ;  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Sultan's  government ;  of  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  the  science  and  the 
machinery  of  "Western  Europe  are 
being  introduced  into  the  country ; 
and  of  many  othersucli  things  which 
history  and  statistics  prove  to  be 
mere  chimeras.  The  truth  is,  that 
if  the  constraint  which  ptronsjer 
powers  exercise  over  tlie  Turkish 
Government  were  removed  to-mor- 
row, or  if  the  Turks  could  maintain 
their  empire  without  the  assistance 
of  these  powers,  they  would  at  once 
revert  to  the  tyrannic  and  barbarous 
policy  of  the  horde  from  wiiich  they 
are  descended. 

Why  is  it  that  thii  blot  on  the 
fair  face  of  Europe  continues  to 
exist  ?  Diplomatists  answer,  **  The 
fall  of  Turkey  will  raise  the  great 
Eastern  Question,  therefore  the 
Turkish  Empire  must  be  main- 
tained." 

In  so  far  as  it  affects  England 
the  Eastern  Question  is  twofold ; 
for  it  is  the  policy  of  Kussia  to  ad- 


vance her  frontier  both  in  Aria  and 
in  Europe.      la  Asia  the  Etusiia 
frontier   has    with  in    the    last  &t 
years     been      pushed     iuto    cIok 
proximity  ^yith  our  Indian  posse** 
sions.      England    has  not  opposed 
this  advance,  and  we  do  not  think 
she  had  any  interest  to  oppose  it 
That  the  Russian    Empire  in  Asa 
should  extend  to  our  Indian  fnm* 
tier,  seems  to  us  to  be  more  adran- 
tageouB  for  England  than  that  there 
should  be  an  intermediate  zone  of 
weak  estates  which  could  be  nude 
the  field  of  Russian  intrigue,    lie 
case  is  different  in  Europe.  Englad 
must  he  mUtress    of  the    Mediter- 
ranean if  our  Indian  trade  ii  to  k 
safe,     Bussian  preponderance  then 
can  never  he  tolerated,  and  not^isg 
hut  the  control  of  the  Bosphorut  tad 
the  Dardanelles^  either  directly  or 
through  an  allied  power ,  can  sfcurt 
u^  against  such  preponderance. 

Nor  is  England  alone  interested 
in  preventing  the  further  European 
encroachments  of  Russia.  All  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  see  tbi* 
their  i-afety  would  be  compromised 
if  Kusjiia  were  to  push  her  frontier 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  becomes 
great  naval  power  in  that  sei. 
Austria  alone  can  possibly  be  sue- 
nected  of  a  desire  to  see  the  fall  of 
Turkey,  because  she  alone  could 
look  for  any  share  in  the  partition 
of  Turkey  if  such  an  event  were  to 
happen.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive tiiat  she  might  be  induced  to 
join  in  the  policy  of  Russia  if  she 
could  thereby  increase  lier  prestige 
and  strengthen  her  position,  now 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  thrown  her  into 
the  shade. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  now  pro- 
fesses to  have  renounced  all  dt^ign 
to  annex  Turkey ;  but  her  profes- 
sions on  this  i>oint  do  not  receivo 
much  credit. 

But  while  we  entirely  concur  with 
the  policy  which  unites  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  in  a  determina* 
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tion  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Euesiau  frontier  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  arc  utterly  unable  to 
understand  why  this  policy  neces- 
sitates the  maintenance  of  the  Os- 
manli  rule  in  Turkey.  Why  should 
sot  the  Powers  who  have  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
continue  their  guarantee  so  far  as 
territorial  questions  are  concerned, 
and  agree  with  one  another  that  no 
encroachment  shall  bo  made  by  any 
of  them  on  the  lands  now  under  the 
sway  of  the  Sultan  ? — that  of  these 
lands  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any 

Eartition ;  but  that  Turkey, retaining 
er  autonomy,  shall  be  allowed  to 
choose  her  own  form  of  government, 
and  to  administer  her  internal  affairs 
as  she  chooses.  If  she  shall  choose 
to  supersede  the  "  Father  of  the 
Faithful,"  and  govern  herself  in  a 
method  less  despotic  and  more 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  her  government  has  been,  so 
much  the  better  for  herself  and  for 
the  other  Powers.  One  thing  is 
certain ;  so  far  as  government  is 
concerned,  she  cannot  be  worse  than 
she  is. 

The  "sick  man"  is  the  Sublime 
Porte,  not  the  mass  of  the  Turkish 
population.  True  enough,  an  op- 
pressed race  is  not  likely  all  at  once 
to  succeed  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
But  its  least  successful  attempt  will 
be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
government  of  the  country. 

**  God  knows,"  said  Mr.  Cobden, 
80  long  ago  as  1863,  "no  people 
could  have  been  subjected  to  the 
Turks'  government  without  suffer- 
ing great  moral  deterioration ;  but 
there  is  this  distinguishing  feature 
about  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  that  they  are  a  progressive 
people,  that  they  are  seeking  to 
catch  the  light  of  Western  Europe 
to  enter  on  a  new  path  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress."  (Deimte  on 
ISirkey  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
2iay  20,    1863.)      This  evidence. 


applicable,  as  our  statistics  show,  to 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Turkey,  is  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion that  the  future  of  the  country 
under  a  government  of  its  own 
choice  may  be  a  brighter  one  than 
most  people  in  England  anticipate. 
It  seems  to  us  that  hitherto  the 
Powers  of  Europe  have  laboured 
under  the  monstrous  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  the  status  qttOf  so  far  as 
Turkish  territory  is  concerned,  can 
only  bo  maintained,  so  long  as  the 
status  quo  as  to  its  internal  govern- 
ment is  maintained,  and  that  so 
soon  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Turk 
is  terminated,  the  country  must 
necessarily  fall  a  prey  to  vultures. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
this  opinion  should  be  entertained. 
A  change  of  dynasty  has  taken  place 
in  several  countries,  if  we  have  read 
Iiistory  aright,  without  leading  to 
any  such  result  as  a  partition. 

At  present,  as  we  have  said,  Aus- 
tria and  Eussia  arc  the  only  Powers 
which  can  reasonably  be  suspected 
of  designs  upon  the  estate  of  the 
"  sick  man."  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  are  all  interested 
in  keeping  his  estate  together, 
whether  he  shall  live  or  die.  It  is 
not  the  man,  however,  but  the 
estate,  which  they  are  interested  in 
protecting. 

Xow,  we  very  humbly  think  that 
the  "  sick  man  "  is  wasting  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living,  that  he  is 
incapable  of  managing  his  estate, 
and  that  the  sooner  it  is  in  other 
hands  the  longer  it  will  be  preserved 
in  its  integrity ;  and  we  also  think 
that  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  would  act  wisely  if  they 
looked  more  to  the  protection  of  the 
estate  than  of  the  man. 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  these  four 
Powers,  acting  together  with  an 
entente  cordiale,  could  allow  Turkey 
to  regenerate  herself,  could  protect 
her  against  any  attempt  to  invade 
her  territory  or  otherwise  to  inter- 
fere with  her  during  the  period  of 
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wcakiiesfl  wliich  miglit  succeed  lier 
new  LIrth  ;  nnd,  by  doing  so,  would 
far  more  certainly  pecure  her 
stability  as  a  nation  thnii  cnn  ever 
bo  lioiie  on  the  present  plan  of  main- 
tainiii!]^  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks 
in  her  internal  administration.  It 
is  lon£;  since  Chateaubriand  said  that 
tlje  Turks  were  only  "encamped" 
in  Europe.  They  know  it.  As  ^l, 
Ri'clus  says,  **  they  arc  themselves 
aware  that  they  nuist  soon  retrnce 
their  steps  towards  the  stepped 
from  which  they  first  came  into 
Europe.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
80  many  Constantiuopolitan  Turks 
seek  their  burial-ground  in  Scutari ; 
they  hope  thus  to  save  their  remains 
from  the  profaning  foot  of  the 
Giaours,  when  the  Giaours  shall  re- 
cover possession  of  Constantinople.** 
AVo  know  the  characteristics  of 
Hussinn  and  Austrian  diplomacy, 
and  we  know  nothing  good  about 
tiiem.  If  we  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  stability  and  integrity  of  Tur- 
key can  best  bo  promoted  by  allow- 
ing and  encouraging  the  country  to 
reconstruct  its  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  difTicult  to  under- 
stand that  the  Powers  which  are 
eager  for  a  partition  of  Turkish 
territory  find  it  convenient  for  the 
present  to  maintain  an  administra- 
tion like  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Such  an  administration  contains  the 
seeds  of  decay;  and  Austria  and 
Kussia  know  well  that  so  long  as  it 
continues  the  chances  are  that  the 
country  will  sooner  or  later  fall  to 
pieces.  Then  will  be  the  time  for 
effecting  their  designs. 


It  may  be  naid  that  th( 
Powera  have  left  the  List  < 
insurrection  io  the  Herze^ 
run  its  course,  giving  n< 
either  party.  Jn  one  sei 
have  done  so.  They  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  Sultan, 
they  knew  well  he  was 
enough  to  defend  himsel 
their  whole  diplomatic  pc 
directed  ngaiust  the  in* 
Their  whole  moral  influe 
given  in  favour  of  the  Portt 
mode  of  solvinn;  the  diffici 
maintain  the  Ottoman  supr 
Bosnia,  obtaining  from  the 
ment  some  sham  guarante 
they  well  know  will  ni 
observed,  and  which,  if  tl 
observed,  would  do  less  thai 
towards  the  political  rege 
of  Turkey. 

Public  opinion  in  Englan 
to  turn  against  an  old  ally,  e 
one  for  whom  much  blood  1 
shed ;  but  already  not  a  few 
men  hold  the  opinions  i 
been  expressing,  and  son 
not  hesitated  to  expres 
strongly.  Now  that  the 
crisis  in  Turkey  directly'  affi 
pockets  of  many  who  can  i 
to  lose  their  capital,  we  ai 
that  further  inquiries  will  1 
regarding  the  administra 
Turkish  affairs,  and  the  ecoi 
the  Turkish  Government,  a 
healthier  and  more  dii^crin 
views  will  be  taken  of  tht 
which  England  should  adopt 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 


» 
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Note.— Since  tlie  above  was  written  the  Turkish  Government  has  poblia 
most  important  documents,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  its  fiuancial 
and  they  corroborate  in  every  essential  particular  the  views  we  have  expn 

The  first  is  a  Circular  dated  the  6tli  of  October,  addressed  to  its  represe; 
at  the  varions  European  Courts,  but  not  published  till  the  22nd  of  Oct< 
which,  while  the  insolvency  of  the  Empire  is  admitted,  the  unpalatable 
sought  to  be  shrouded  in  a  perplexing  mass  of  verbiage,  and  rendez 
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ofTensive  by  the  warmth  by  delusive  protestations.  We  have  paraded  before  us 
the  alleged  "  traditional  honesty  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  particularly  In  what  con- 
cerns the  punctual  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  to  the  public  creditors ;  '  but  where 
are  we  to  look  for  any  evidence  of  tliis  boasted  traditional  honesty  f  European 
experience  of  Turkey  in  financial  affairs  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  tradition. 

The  first  European  loon  contracted  by  Turkey  was  in  1854,  and  now  in  1875  we 
have  insolvency  plcade  1  to  justify  what  virtually  amounts  to  the  present  confisca- 
tion of  one-half  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  entire  European  Debt ;  and  a 
policy  inaugurated  which,  we  believe,  will  eventually  involve  the  sacrifice  of  both 
the  interest  and  principal  of  that  Debt  to  an  extent  not  now  generally  contem- 
plated. We  see,  in  fact,  nothing  hopeful  in  the  financial  condition  of  Turkey, 
for  the  more  closely  we  scrutinize  the  existing  state  of  the  Administration  in  aU 
its  branches,  and  the  traditional  policy  by  which  it  is  inspired  and  governed,  the 
more  forcibly  are  we  impressed  with  the  formidable  nature  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  in  this  Circular  that  having  regard  to  its  "  sacred  engage- 
ments, the  Imperial  Qovemment  would  prefer  to  succumb  under  the  weight  of 
the  most  crushing  sacrifices  rather  than  compound  with  anything  that  may  be  of 
a  nature  to  cause  the  forfeit  of  its  dignity  and  high  reputation."  But  what  weight 
can  be  given  to  such  high-sounding  protestations  in  the  fietce  of  the  unddubted  facts 
connected  with  the  insolvency  that  has  overtaken  the  Empire  ? — an  insolvency 
notoriously  brought  about  by  fanatic  persistence  in  an  administrative  system, 
oppressive,  corrupt,  and  antagonistic  to  industrial  development,  while  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Court,  and  the  policy  it  upholds,  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  country  by  maintaining  a  lavish,  irresponsible,  and 
most  profligate  expenditure.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Imperial  Treasury  is 
empty,  and  national  insolvency  is  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  the  virtual  con- 
fiscation of  the  Public  Debt,  the  Sultan  manages  to  raise  the  sum  of  j£dO,000  on 
exorbitant  interest,  to  make  a  payment  on  account  of  ;£  100,000  for  diamonds  he 
had  purchased  to  gratify  the  whims,  caprices,  and  intrigues  of  his  Harem !  What 
are  all  protestations  of  reforms  and  retrenchment,  of  traditional  honesty,  and 
regard  for  dignity,  reputation,  and  sacred  engagements  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact? 

The  Circular  goes  on  to  admit  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs : — "  The 
Public  Budget  this  year,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  shows  a  deficit  of 
more  than  five  millions  of  pounds.  In  the  present  state  of  things  this  deficit,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  will  go  on  increasing,  for  when  each  coupon  faUs  due  the 
Qovemment  finds  itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  more  or  less  onerous  loans 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund— a  course  which  at  a  given  moment 
wiU  not  £bu1  seriously  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  bondholders  and  other 
Cftpitalists,  who  already  see  their  interests  injured  by  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
funds,  and  the  hazardous  speculations  of  the  Bourse.  Such  an  abnormal  state  of 
things  can  evidently  disappear  only  in  so  far  as  real  and  incontestable  guarantees 
are  assured  to  the  holders  of  our  public  funds,  as  well  as  to  the  contractors  of  our 
loans." 

TaaEstion  and  exactions  in  various  forms  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  **  to  exhaust  the  sources  of  agriculture  to  the  detriment  of  the  population.*' 
The  Treasury  is  absolutely  without  any  tangible  means  of  replenishment,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  establishing  by  additional  taxation  an  equilibrium  between 
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Imperial  income  and  expenditure.  In  this  extremity.  ixiBtead  of  retrenching  « 
once,  the  corrupt,  extravagant,  and  wholly  nnnecesaary  expenditure  of  the  Snlto 
and  introducing  with  a  firm  hand  the  administrative  improvementa  so  imperatiTsIj  | 
called  for,  the  boasted  "  traditional  honesty  "  of  the  Porte  has  led  to  the  oaniii» 
tion  of  one-half  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  In  other  worii. 
the  national  creditor  has  his  interests  sacrificed,  that  a  profligate  system  d 
expenditure  may  still  be  maintained ! 

It  is  proposed  that  only  60  per  cent  of  the  intereat  on  the  total  Debt  lUL 
during  the  next  five  years,  be  paid  in  specie,  and  bonds  given  for  the  otfaflr  U 
per  cent.,  which  is  to  bear  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  peyikk 
half-yearly  in  specie.  Hopes  are  confidently  expreased  that  at  the  end  of  fin 
years  the  financial  resouxxses  of  the  Empire  will  be  in  such  a  floniiahing  oosditioD 
as  to  enable  all  the  interest  bonds  to  be  paid  ofi^  and  the  payment  of  intootii 
full,  on  the  entire  Debt  to  be  resumed. 

But  in  a  second  document,  a  Memorandum  issued  by  the  Porte  under  dito 
October  80,  it  would  appear  that  a  doubt  exists  respecting  anch  a  great  finindil 
success  being  achieved  within  five  years,  and  it  is  expresaly  declared  that  BhonU 
**  the  balancing  of  the  Budget "  not  be  efiected  within  that  period,  the  tiae 
must  be  extended,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  anch  an  eztauioB 
may  be  calculated  on  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

The  Porte  puts  this  financial  scheme  forward  as  if  it  were  highly  eqnitiUtr 
whereas  on  examination  its  gross  iigustice  becomes  glaringly  manifest  It  it 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Turkish  National  Debt  is  of  a  tiroiidi 
character  distinguishable  as  the  External  and  the  Internal — the  total  being 
about  £220,000.000. 

The  External  Debt  consists  of  the  various  loans  contracted  in  the  Emopeis 
market  since  1854,  tliirteen  in  all,  on  foot  of  which  there  xa  now  doe.  in  xaaii 
numbers,  about  j£80,00(),000,  the  interest  on  which  is  payable  half-yetxly  is 
specie.  Special  securities  were  given  when  some  of  these  loans  were  contzactei 
independently  of  which  general  guarantees  were  entered  into  providing  that  tba 
whole  European  debt  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  available  resoinees  d 
Turkey. 

The  Internal,  or  floating  debt,  for  which  the  creditors  hold  no  tangible  seeuitf 
whatever,  may  be  taken  at  jeidl,000,000,  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  debt 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  au  accurate  estimate  of  its  amonnt  This  debt  vis 
contracted  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Solttt 
and  his  Harem ;  and  provide  for  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Budget,  for  the  expaidi- 
ture,  as  a  rule,  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least,  largely  in  excess  of  the 
Revenue.  Assuming  the  nominal  amount  of  tliis  debt  to  be  J£134, 000,000,  it  vti 
contracted  on  such  extortionately  usurious  terms,  that  we  may  safely  conelnds  ii 
represents  fully  double  the  amount  of  the  cash  value. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  there  is  this  great  distinction  between  the  Extenul 
and  the  Internal  debt,  tliat  the  External  was  publicly  contracted  by  loans  in  fitf 
European  market  under  general  and  special  guarantees,  whereas  the  Intemsl  or 
floating  debt  was  privately  contracted  without  any  tangible  securities  whatevfff 
and  of  course  the  usurers  who  fed  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  Sultan  uA 
his  Government  sought  to  counter-balance  Uieir  insecurity  by  exorbitant  diaeoiiBi 
aud  interest  commensurate,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  risk. 
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It  18  perfectly  obyions,  therefore,  that  any  scheme  purporting  to  deal  equitably 
Tnih  the  grand  total  of  the  Imperial  debt,  should  strictly  observe  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  contracted — ^that  the  priority  and  securities  of  the  European 
debt  should  be  honourably  maintained.  But  this  is  where  the  boasted  "  traditional 
honesty  "  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  at  fault  His  scheme  does  not  profess  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  Foreign  and  Internal  debt,  but  lumps  them  both  together, 
and  taking  the  interest  on  the  whole  at  j612,000,000  per  annum  proposes  to  pay 
jB6,000,000  in  spede,  and  give  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  pay- 
able half-yearly  in  specie  for  the  other  £6,000,000. 

This,  in  point  of  Uct,  amounts  to  the  exaction  of  a  compulsory  loan  from  the 
oreditors  of  the  Porte  of  £35,000,000,  and  the  gross  injustice  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed, should  it  be  carried  out,  consists  in  placing  the  Internal,  floating,  non- 
secured  debt,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Foreign  debt  which  was  contracted  under 
special  guarantees. 

Even  giving  the  Foreign  debt  the  priority  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  by  all 
the  obligations  of  Imperial  good  fSuth,  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Porte  clearly 
involves  the  virtual  confiscation  of  more  than  one-half  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  European  creditor,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  redeeming  con- 
tingency that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  accumulated  interest  will  be  paid, 
and  the  regular  payment  of  interest  on  the  European  loans  resumed.  This  we 
believe  to  be  a  perfectly  delusive  expectation. 

The  Porte's  Memorandum  in  laudation  of  this  financial  scheme  says  : — '*  The 
momentary  sacrifice  imposed  upon  the  creditors  of  the  State,  who  become  lenders 
of  half  the  sums  which  have  to  be  paid  them  annually  for  five  years,  is  largely 
compensated  for  by  the  certainty  they  acquire  of  the  regular  pajrment  of  the 
second  half  and  an  early  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  of  the  Budget,  the  sole 
really  earnest  and  incontestable  pledge  of  the  faithful  execution  of  a  Government's 
financial  engagements. 

"  The  Sublime  Porte  derives  from  this  measure,  which  has  been  conceived,  and 
will  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  no  less  sensible,  no  less  evident  advan- 
tages since  it  averts  the  daily  more  tlireatening  danger  of  a  forced  suspension  of 
the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  by  procuring  without  expense  and  without  inter- 
mediaries fix>m  its  creditors  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  from  those  most  interested 
in  the  safety  of  its  finances,  a  sum  of  35  millions  of  pounds  on  exceptionally 
£ivonrable  conditions  with  regard  to  interest  and  reimbursement,  conditions  such 
as  cannot  either  impede  or  slacken  the  work  of  balancing  the  Budget. 

**  The  Imperial  Qovemment,  delivered  thus  from  all  financial  pre-occupation, 
and  fireed  at  last  firom  the  heavy  burthen  imposed  upon  it  yearly  by  the  system  of 
snocessive  loans,  will  be  able  to  give  all  its  care,  and  devote  all  its  strength,  to 
administrative  reforms  and  the  development  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
indostry  of  the  Empire." 

Now,  the  promises  of  reform,  and  the  hope  of  increased  revenue  firom  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  will  not  be  relied  on  by 
those  who  know  how  similiar  promises  have  been  made  and  proved  utterly  illusory. 
In  order  to  realize  the  finandal  future  depicted  in  the  Memorandum,  it  will  be 
neoessaiy  that  the  present  revenue  of  Turkey  should  be  increased  at  the  end  of 
five  years  by  not  less  than  j611,000,000,  and  this  we  regard  as  a  supposition  of  the 
wildest  and  most  impracticable  eharacter«*more  especially  when  we  consider  the 
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inherent  vices  that  pervade  the  entire  governmental  ByBftenoi  of  the  Empire.  From 
the  Court  down  to  the  meanest  official — throngh  all  the  nunifieationa  of  oiSeiiK 
life,  peculation  and  corruption  rule  supreme,  and  it  would  be  the  varieat  self- 
deception  to  cherish  a  hope  that  in  five  years  the  leopard  will  change  his  ^oli, 
and  the  blackamoor  be  washed  white. 

In  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  kind  there  is  no  room  for  imagin^tinn     W« 
must  grsap  hard  and  dry  facts.    Those  sanguine  bondholders  who  are  inclined  to 
hope  against  hope,  and  imagine  that  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Porte  possetBei 
the  elements  of  success — that  five  years  hence  Turkey  will  be  an  industrial  Eden, 
no  longer  under  the  evil  influence  of  an  extravagant  loxuriona  Monarch,  i 
profligate  Court,  a  thoroughly  corrupt  bureaucracy,  and  a  bitterly  obstructirs 
priesthood,  but  in  lieu  thereof  that  honesty  and  purity  shall  prevaU,  and  the 
energies  of  an  awakened  regenerated  nation  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  national  wealth — ^those,  we  repeat,  who  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  such  idle  romance  would  do  well  to  consider  how  during  the  last 
twenty  years  the  Porto  spent  the  millions  wliioh  nowconstitate  the  Imperial  debt 
The  limes  puts  the  case  pitliily  and  fedrly : — "  The  tone  of  the  Memorandom 
could  not  be  more  innocent  if  Turkey  had  been  the  victim  of  some  tremendoui 
calamities  over  which  she  had  as  little  control  as  over  the  winds.     But  the  truth 
is  that  the  cause  is  her  own  reckless,  wilful,  persistent  flinging  away  of  money. 
The  Sultan  has  spent  as  many  millions  on  the  caprices  of  the  Harem,  the  building 
of  useless  palaces  and  equally  useless  ironclads,  and  on  momentary  whims,  u 
would  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.    His  Ministers  have  not  dared 
to  tell  him  that  the  end  of  such  extravagance  must  be  the  ruin  of  his  credit,  and 
perhaps  of  his  Empire.    They  themselves,  meanwhile,  have  been  drawing  far 
laiger  salaries  than  the  richest  of  Western  States  can  afford  to  give  tlie  greatest 
of  their  servants.    Pillage  has  been  systematic  from  the  highest  places  in  tha 
State  to  the  lowest.    No  loan  could  be  raised,  no  contract  made,   no  pnhlie 
business  transacted,  without  the  aid  of  baekslieesh. 

*'  If  we  ask  for  tangible  results  of  the  two  hundred  millions  and  more  which 
the  Porte  has  borrowed  in  twenty  years,  we  find  absolutely  none.  It  has  con- 
structed neither  docks,  railways,  nor  canals.  Ths  two  hundred  mUUom  are  as 
clean  gone  as  if  they  had  been  flung  into  the  sea.  All  this  recklessness  has  be€B 
displayed,  moreover,  in  the  face  of  the  persistent  and  frank  warnings  of  Western 
States  that  the  result  must  be  financial  ruin.  Our  own  (Government  has  gireu  it 
as  many  lectures  as  would  fill  volumes." 

In  the  face  of  such  unquestionable  facts  what  rational  hope  can  be  entertained 
that  a  series  of  moral,  political  and  social  miracles  are,  within  the  space  of  fiva 
years,  to  thoroughly  revolutionize  the  Empire,  extinguish  corruption,  establish 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  Executive,  and  give  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  efforts  of  thrifty  industry  ?  The  bondholders  who  indulge  in  such  day- 
dreams will  only,  after  the  exposures  that  have  taken  place,  have  their  own 
unreasoning  credulity  to  blame. 

We  are  well  aware  that  while  there  are  many  innocent  sufferers  who  will  keenly 
fisel  the  collapse  of  Turkish  credit,  there  are  also  many  gambling  capitalists  who 
have  sustained  the  reckless  extravagance  and  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Qovern- 
ment  for  their  own  speculative  sordid  purposes.  They  are  the  parties  who  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  plunging  us  into  a  war  with  Turkey  to  secure  their  own 
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interest  as  bondholders.  But  in  their  interview  with  Lord  Derby  thej  met  with 
scant  comfort?  They,  in  &ct,  are  deserving  of  no  sympathy,  and  no  Minister 
dare  face  Parliament  with  a  proposal  to  employ  coercive  measures  in  their 
behalf. 

With  respect  to  one  loan,  that  of  1855  for  j65,000,000,  we  joined  France  in 
guaranteeing  it,  and  of  course,  in  case  of  Turkish  defi&ult,  we  shall  have  to  pay  our 
proportion  of  principal  and  interest ;  but  beyond  this  liability,  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  with  respect  to  Turkish  indebtedness,  and  the  country  will  not 
tolerate  the  employment  of  any  coercive  measures  against  Turkey  in  the  interest 
of  the  bondholders. 


}> 


"E    FINITA    LA    MUSICA! 

Like  sentinels  standing  in  order, 
The  Hollydocks  fade  in  a  row, 

And  high  o'er  tlie  blossomless  border 
The  red  apples  ripen  and  glow. 

And  down  through  the  desolate  garden, 
The  fair  Summer  walketh  alone  ; 

And  to  all  the  sweet  flowers  in  the  garden 
She  weepeth  and  maketh  her  moan. 

Her  smile  on  tlie  pansies  reposes, 
But  quickly  is  turned  to  a  sigh ; 

Her  tears  drooping  fast  on  the  roses, 
They  fall  at  her  feet  and  they  die. 

So  loving  she  was  and  so  tender, 
This  royal  Queen  Summer  of  ours ; 

No  marvel  she  mourns  to  surrender. 
To  Autumn  her  kingdom  of  flowers. 

Like  a  maid  at  the  altar  consenting, 
Her  heart  saying  *'  No  '*  at  the  time ; 

Like  a  woman  uuwedded  lamenting 
The  desolate  wane  of  her  prime. 

The  brown  peasant  children  adore  her. 
They  hved  in  the  light  of  her  smile ; 

All  the  happy  young  lovers  deplore  her. 
And  wouhl  she  could  linger  awhile. 


But  a  maiden  amid  the  com  stubble, 
Quoth,  bitterly  weeping,  I  ween — 

'*  Farewell,  thou  sad  Summer  of  trouble. 
Would  God  that  thou  never  had'st  been." 
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OUll    PORTRAIT    GALIiEBY. 

SECOND   SERIES.— No.  23. 


iCAPTAIN  KICIIAKD  SIMON  TRIPHOOK. 

Captain  Tuipiiook,  who,  at  the  n;^o  of  Bcvcnty-five,  has  just  retin 
the  coinmaiui  of  tlie  Ulster,  City  of  Diibliu  Company 'a  Sojal  Mail] 
on  the  King««to\viL  aud  ll()]}hia(l  Station,  is  the  fifth  son  of  1 
Stocken  Triphuok,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  afterwards  of  Castle  Ton 
county  of  Cork. 

He  was  born  at  Castle  Townsend,  on  October  9,  1800,  and  w 

of  a  family  of  fourteen  children.     The  lineage  from  which  he  is  del 

is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  country. 

So  fur  back  as  the  rci^n  of  Edward  IT.,  honourable  mention  ii 

of  "  Johannes  Triphook/*  as  being  Matiucaptor  (that   is,  nomini 

proposer)  of  David  de  Flitwyke,  knight  of  the  shire  returned  for  B 

A.n.,  1313,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Norman  Barons  who  fought 

^Villiam  of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.     That  same  " 

captor  **  was  conspicuous  ainon<::  those  brave  Crusaders  who  join 

expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  Holj  Sej 

from   tiie  hands   of  tiie  hiiidd  ;   and  in  the   armorial   bearings 

H  Triphooks,  the  scallop  sliell  of  tlie  Palmer  of  the  Holy  I^and,  the  1 

j|  and  Flcurt-de-lis  of  France,  and  clasped  hands  underneath,  indical 

'^l'  faitliful  to  the  cauee  and  how  valiant  in  the  field,  that  remote  ai 

!  mudt  have  been,  when  he  had  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  of  I 

■  j  these  badges  on  his  shield. 

V  The  subject  of  our  memoir  is  not  less  honourably  connected  ( 

^i  maternal  tfide.     llirt  mother,  a  distinguished  lady,  Trophina  de  Vau 

j '  daughter   of   Sir   Kichard    Simon  de  Vaux,  who  was  one  of   the 

Huguenot  family  of  which  that  famous  statesman.  Admiral  de  Vau 

a  member,  and  who  claime<l  his  descent  from  the  lords  of  Gilsland. 

Captain  Tripliook  married  in  1829,  Mary  Anne,  second  daugfa 

Thomas  Davenport,  Eeq.,  J. P.,  of  Pallinacourty  House,  County  Lin 


I  Captain  of  the  Jjimeriek  Kiilts,  and  has  i^sue  one  son,  who  is 

j  Port  and  Docks  Ollice,  Dublin. 

\,  The  father  of  Captain  Triphook  came  over  to  Ireland,  and  eett 

r  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the  year  1788  ;  and  by  the  suavity  of  h 

position,  his   genial  hospitality,  his  uncompromising  principle,  ai 
I  extensive  information,  which  embraced   almost  every  subject,   he 

;  acquired  a  name  and  an  influence  in  his  neighbourhocd,  and  gain< 

himself  a  va&t  number  of  warm  and  attached  friends  in  the  laud  < 

adoption. 

Indeed  his  memory  is  still  fondly  cherished  hy  many  of  the  resi 

of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  wise  counsellor,  the 
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trlbutril  to  llicir  coiiifurt  vihen  croMinr;  ^itli  him  in  tlio  Iron  Ifule, 
})I\ifi::  lii'twerii  K  n^.'ttuwn  mliI  LiriTpixtl,  a  lon^  time  Li'fiin*  tlio  rifw  ai:d 
xi.a<:nirKvitt  fli-ct  (f  tnuii  iKu-kits  was  on  the  Kingntovku  aud  Ilohhtad 
Btation. 

In  \^COf  hv  was  apjM'intfd  to  the  VUtrr^  Royal  Mail  Pai-ki't.  N.- 
n]i|i(>iiitiiii'nt  oiMil  I  linvr  lu-in  nii>re  popular,  and  no  iMtnimandcr  could 
liavr  l>i-i-.**  niiri*  dr-iTviii;;.  It  wim  vilien  in  eonininnd  ctf  t!i;it  ^iti{^  •  n 
one  <H'e;i.-i'.)n.  m  litn  iir  arrixrii  at  Kini:^town  with  the  niiirnii)::  fiiail,  hf  ^a« 
tl;e  L'"u'  tl  (if'f'f,  i«:an- of- war,  on  ^hll^e  on  the  l-la>trm  l*nT.  It  wa-* 
biuwii.:;  a  he:i\y  "^ale  nf  i^itnl  at  the  time,  and  hein^  railed  lipfH  tu 
Tf  ikKt  iiiT  a^^i^t:ln^e,  lie  >ueei'et!rd  in  toviin;;  her  olF  lo  a  haS-  aiiet.i>ra;;r. 
This  wa:)  ci^n^-iihTtd  a  mo^t  ditlu-tilt  pieeo  of  neamanyhip  in  a  \e5-el  tii 
largo  as  the  VUttr,  and  in  a  r'paee  f>o  confined  an  Kingstown  harbvur  ;  bu« 
in  I  vcrvthing  lie  unili  rtuok  Xk\  i\o  he  wa.i  invariably  »ucL'e0Kful. 

lie  wa.i  a  mu.ot  expert  brimmer,  and  on  one  occasion  he  diieil  u!.der 
tlie  bottom  of  tl.e  I'istir^  an>i  eame  up  at  the  other  side.  In  l^Ti*.  aud 
viieu  at  the  age  of  M-vii;t\,  while  exerei^in^  the  crew  and  putting  out  an 
ima::Iii:iry  fire,  with  the  vii«w  ul'  exciting  tlie  crew  to  greater  ttntartnpM, 
he  lalird  ('Ut — "Ttie  Captain  is  ovirhoard  !  li^wcr  all  the  boati* !  Ma:i 
thi-m  and  |.>ick  him  up  !  "  Suit  in:;  the  action  to  the  wonl.'*,  he  jum{K'd 
ri::'it  I'll  the  paiiiiie-1  ox  into  the  ^•  a,  a  hrigiit  '^'i  feet  from  the  water,  aud 
\\a^  picked  up  in  thi'  >liurt  ypace  nf  three  minute.^. 

lJurii:g  hid  ^tTNicc  ii  mu.<*  !ialt:ral  to  tupp«>!«c  the  public  should  rteognife 
the  mi  ritn  of  to  :;•  nL-:i>ii;',  fu  Kimi,  and  ^o  bra\e  an  ■•Iticer;  and  iiunu-ruus 
hantls.Mi.e  prrfcM.-*  wiri-  be«li'Wrl  upon  liim  by  tViendri  and  pa»enger». 
U:i  re.-i:;i.in:;  cMisuanl  "f  liis  s'.ij*,  on  the  'J."illi  «-f  Si-ptesnlu-r  I-i-t,  he  was 
prertenli-d  \\\\\  a  m.»-t  thiiteritig  atlilres*!*  by  his  crew,  anil  by  ihem,  and 
eome  friends  w.iii  a  i.ai.i!.''iinie  .*-erviee  of  plate;  ar.il  we  un\K  r^lanli  that. 
at  this  mo  :.r:.?,  ::i:i:i\  i<:  t'.i*  n>'binty  and  gt  ntr\  of  Ireland  whn  baie  not 
been  uni:  inii:^!  i-f  li.e  kind  aiti-ntion  of  the  giwid  Captnin,  an*  abi>nt  t«) 
preifeiit  h:!;i  \\.\.\  a  iii^Tc  Mibatanlial  token  of  tiicir  regard  than  Li-  has 
yet  rrciiu-ii. 

In  bringing  tliisi  bkciiii  ti»  a  clnyc,  we  couM  only  wjph  tiiat  many  in 
cc-iiinia:.d  <  t  b.'i)  -,  tn  '.^  h-  in  life  aiiil  property  are  to  a  ei>n^ilil■rab^•  extent 
co:i.:;.iilfd,  w.i.!  1  i  :.1\  n.  .rk  tl.e  course  btci-nd  by  ('attain  Ti:phiM>k, 
CX' ri.-i:*e  !...'«  v.^ '.a- I  f,  til. .late  hia  prudrnce  and  tuc!,  and  cultivate  Lis 
Courtesiv  nnii  utti  n::  ::. 

Wv  .-:. <!..!»:  :n  ali  .-.!»•  !i:  ood  linve  frwrr  acciJi  ntf— we  >hv  i;ld  be  i»fared 
thfM-  p.id  cu!a!:.i*..«  s  wi.;«-li,  rcci  ntiv,  we  ba^e  bai  i^o  much  cauM*  to 
Uipl'Ti;  ttl..;i-i»:i  l!.L-  ii '.irem«  i.t  into  pri\ale  :ilr  i>f  lhi>>e  ct>i:.maniier« 
wi.n  li:i\i'  L'ccii;  lid  { .  *•  :'.i>n!4  if  »uch  rl^k  and  rl'^p••n^lb:;ll^t ,  il;t*y  would 
havf  tl:r  ^-iti^faCit-^  k\  fvel.u;:  tbat  till  V  bail  i.i>t  i>n'.v  dine  t!ie.rdut\. 
ut  lia<i  tarr.fi  ti.e  ii?|tct  and  graliluile  iif  a  di.-eerniiig  pul  i.^.- — wiiu 
wnl  neu-r  wi:hL<I<i  l:uuuur  fn  m  thuse  to  wl.um  ht*nour  :s  uuc. 

1^  Itbi  hi  \\\\Ji  )-i>-s  r<fl|»eetant  i.i:min.i  .-i  quid 
I'Mluani  iu-tiiLb  iti  tt  mcxii  i^.bi  ctii.-v;.i  rn-li 
I'rjLmia  Ji/na  fcnuit. 
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EL  MATAEIFE. 

a  tale  of  the  garlist  war  and  of  the  basque  country. 

^From  the  French  of  S.  Jacquemont. 

IN   TWO    PARTS.— Part  II. 


ToiT  know  already,  my  friend,  that 
I  am  a  native  of  Sare,  which  is  close 
by.  My  father  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of   the  first  emperor,  for 
after  the    revolution   the    French 
Basques  were  no    longer  indepen- 
dent. But  my  forefathers  cultivated 
their  lands  at  Sare  at  a  time  when 
the  Escualdunac  were  scarcely  aware 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  kings 
of  France.     My  mother  was  a  Na- 
varrese   of  Vera,   a   town  on  the 
other  side  of  La  lihune,  and  her 
parents  ranked  there  as  CrUtianos 
viejos*      Marriages    between    the 
French  and   Spanish   Basques   are 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  and  at  that 
time  they  were  even  more  common 
than  now.     When  I  was  between 
two  and   three  years   of  age,   my 
father  died.  I  was  an  only  son  ;  and 
my  mother  sent  me  to  be  educated 
at  the  house  of  her  brother  Don 
Joaquin   Ilaristeghia,  the   cur6   of 
Leencu.     As  jou  travel  from  Irun 
to  Pampeluna,  about  half  a  league 
on  the  other  side  of  Vera,  you  come 
to  a  large  picturesque  bridge  over 
the  Bidansoa.     Across  this  bridge 
lies  a  wild  mountain  gorge,  in  which 
you  can  see  the  old  tower  of  Lesaca. 
It  was  the  chief  town  of  a  valley 
called  the  Cinco- Villas,  a  republic 
formed  of  live  villages,  which  was 
as  proud  of  its  independence  as  the 
United  States  of  America. 


My    uncle    taught    me    Latin,. 
Spanish,  and,  above  all,  the  Basque 
language.     He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning    and    piety,    and  greatly 
honoured  in  the  district;   but  my 
opinion  is  that  he  would  have  liked 
much  better  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  than  of  a  parish.     In 
his  youth,  he  had  quitted  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valladolid  to  follow  the 
banner  of  the  famous  Espoz  y  Mina, 
at   the  time  when  the  Navarrese 
provinces  rose    against    Napoleon. 
Many  a  time  has  he  laid  aside  the 
historians  and  poets  he  was  reading 
with  me,  in  order  to  tell  me  of  hia 
own  military  exploits;  and  all  the- 
warlike  spirit  of  his  youth  seemed 
to  come  back,  when  he  described 
the  terrible  ambuscades  of  Mina, 
which   destroyed   so   many   of  the 
French.      I   heard   his  tales   witb 
open  ears,  and  the  seed  he  sowed 
fell  into  good  soil.     At  sixteen  I 
dreamed  of  nothing   but  powder^ 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be* 
come  a  naturalized  subject  of  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cadet- 
b hip  in  one  of  the  royal  regiments. 
But  my  scheme  could  not  be  carried 
out,  for  at  that  time  the  faction  of 
Christina  had  the  aged  Ferdinand 
completely  under  their  control,  and 
far    from    giving    employment  to 
royalists,  they  were  removing  the 
royalist  officers  from  every  depart- 


*  A  oame  given  to  the  Basques  in  Spain,  where  thcj  have  the  privileeg   of  nobility  as- 
they    sed  to  have  in  France. 
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ment  of  tbe  senrice,  in  order   to 
make  room  for  constitutionalists. 

I  therefore  returned  home,  and 
ftssisted  my  mother  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  small  patrimony,  as  is 
the  custom  of  our  count nr.  But  I 
was  fonder  of  the  chase  than  of  the 
plough,  so  that  I  \^'as  almost  always 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  frontier, 
where  the  game  is  more  plentiful 
than  here.  You  have  seen  the 
mountains  of  Navarre — those  lofty 
ridges,  clothed  with  forests,  and 
furrowed  with  torrents  like  sheets 
of  silver.  It  was  among  these  that 
I  spent  my  time,  climbing  the  peaks 
like  a  wild  cat;  and  when  I  de- 
scended on  Sundays  to  join  in  the 
weekly  tennis-matches,  few  of  the 
young  men  could  hold  their  own 
against  me. 

Navarre  and  tbe  districts  around, 
with  their  fueros^*  was  then  the 
happiest  corner  in  the  world.  Civil 
war  had  not  yet  sown  diecord  over 
the  country,  and  laid  tbe  villages  in 
ruins.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
people  were  able  to  live  in  comfort 
on  the  produce  of  their  land.  It 
was  truly  an  age  of  gold.  Every 
Sunday,  from  Easter  to  All  Saints, 
there  were  fetes  at  which  tbe 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  cantons 
assembled.  People  thought  less  of 
tbe  frontier  in  those  days  than  they 
do  now,  and  on  market  and  fete 
days  you  might  have  seen  happy 
groups  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  La- 
bourd  and  La  Soule  crossing  over 
tbe  mountains  to  the  Spanish  side 
in  endless  streams. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833, 
just  before  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  a  match  at  tilting  at  tbe  ring 
was  held  at  Lesaca,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Firmin,  tbe  patron  saint  of 
Navarre.  Tbe  sport  was  a  very 
popular  one  there,  though  it  is  un- 
Known  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 


tains, where  few  horses  are  bred. 
The  people  of  Labourd  used  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  witness  such  matches,  and 
on  that  particular  day  many  of 
them  had  crossed  the  mountains  to 
Lesaca,  where  there  was  also  a  con- 
course of  visitors  from  Vera,  Echa- 
bar,  Behobia,and  other  more  distant 
places.  The  tilting  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  young  men  belonging  to 
the  valley,  most  of  them  companions 
of  my  own  in  my  childhood ;  but 
there  were  also  some  tilters  from 
Guipuzcoo,  and  among  others  there 
was  one  young  man  of  unusual 
stature  from  Irun.  His  name  was 
Garmendia,  and  he  was  as  vain- 
glorious as  a  Castilian.  He  counted 
himself  certain  of  the  prize  on  ac- 
count of  his  size  and  strength. 
Some  friends  asked  me  to  join  in 
the  sport,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

There  were  more  than  thirty 
tilters  of  us,  all  well  mounted  on 
horses  of  the  Baztan  breed,  which 
are  much  more  spirited  than  the 
horses  of  Lourdes,  though  they  do 
not  stand  any  higher.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  rich  moun- 
tain pasture  at  Baztan.  We  were 
arrayed  in  our  best,  with  white 
stockings,  black  breeches,  and  scar- 
let jackets,  little  bells  tinkling  in 
our  spadriUeSy  and  ribbons  in  our 
hats.  Each  of  us  carried  in  his 
hand  a  straight  lance,  also  adorned 
with  ribbons.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  day.  A  brilliant  sun  shone  on 
the  id  to,  and  about  four  o'clock, 
when  vespers  were  ended,  the 
streets  of  the  town  were  quite  filled 
with  a  gaily  dressed  crowd. 

The  tilters,  preceded  by  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets,  had  first  of  all  to  file 
past  in  front  of  the  townhouse,  the 
balcony  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  At/untamiento.f  A  stage  had 
been  erected  opposite  this  for  tbe 


•  The/ufro«  are  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  in  these  provinces, 
t  Municipal  council. 
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accomiDodation  of  the  young  girls 
of  the  valley,  who  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  proceediDgs ; 
for  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
in  the  fi^te  was  that  the  victor  in 
the  tilting  was  to  receive  the  prize 
from  the  hands  of  his  sweetheart. 
Three  courpes  were  run,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  was  the  only  tilter 
who  caught  the  ring  three  times. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  expert  in 
the  sport,  and  I  had  the  advantage 
of  being  mounted  on  my  uncle's 
excellent  horse.  To  be  brief,  I  was 
the  victor.  Garroendia  was  furious ; 
and  the  others  consoled  themselves 
by  thinking  they  would  have  a  laugh 
at  my  expense  when  the  prize  came 
to  be  presented,  as  I  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  band  of  tilters  who 
had  no  sweetheart. 

lu  the  Basque  country  people 
are  wiser  than  in  yours.  The  young 
men  choose  their  mates  early,  and 
are  left  entirely  uncontrolled  in 
their  choice.  The  parents  leave 
the  two  young  sweethearts  to  wait 
for][two  or  three  years,  sometimes 
longer,  so  that  they  come  to  know 
one  another  thoroughly,  and  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  a  case  of  incon- 
stancy occurs  during  this  period. 
Our  young  men  thus  accustom 
themselves  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  their  sweethearts,  ex- 
cept  when  they  are  abroad  in  the 
fields  or  playing  at  tcnni?.  In  the 
summer  evenings  you  may  hear 
them  singing  the  ronda  under  the 
windows  of  the  young  girls.  When 
a  girl  goes  to  market  her  lover  ac- 
companies her.  It  is  only  at  night 
that  they  are  separated. 

Well,  my  friend,  at  eighteen 
years  old,  I  was  the  only  one  of 
similar  years  in  the  district  who  had 
not  an  amaztegheia^  or  sweetheart. 
My  dreams  of  war,  and  my  wan- 
dering life  among  the  forests  had 
engrossed  ail  my  thoughts,  and 
both  at  home  aud  in  Navarre  I  en- 
countered the  prettiest  of  our 
joung    girls    without     wasting    a 


thought  on  one  of  them.  My  nncle 
had  told  me  one  day,  to  console  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  expected  regi- 
ment, that  he  would  have  me  en- 
rolled at  the  Seminaire.  The  young 
men  made  no  end  of  jests  at  my 
expense;  but  they  took  care  to  do 
so  at  a  safe  distance,  for  tliey  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  my  makila. 

At  length  the  Alcalde  declared 
the  result  of  the  match,  and  as  the 
winner  I  was  soon  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people.  My  opponents 
seized  the  opportunity  to  gibe  me 
with  the  questions  —  "  Manuel, 
where  is  your amaztegheiar*  "Who 
is  going  to  bestow  the  prize  on 
you  ? '' 

Don  Pedro  Lardizabal  was  then 
the  Alcalde  of  the  valley.  Ho  knew 
me  well,  having  seen  me  often  when 
I  was  living  with  my  uncle  the 
cure.  He  was  a  great  humorist 
and  fond  of  banter,  and  he  now  came 
forward  with  a  beautiful  girdle  of 
embroidered  silk,  which  was  the 
prize  of  the  day,  to  conduct  me  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  where  the 
jury  of  young  girls  were  seated.  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse,  and 
allowed  him  to  lead  me  forward ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  stage  which 
contained  the  girls,  I  confess  I  felt 
03  if  I  would  rather  not  have  been 
the  winner  of  the  prize.  The  girls 
were  laughing  and  whispering  to- 
gether, and  received  me  with  mis- 
chievous looks;  and  the  Alcalde,  with 
the  most  serious  air  he  could  assume, 
said,  "  Young  man,  where  is  your 
amaztegheia  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  here,*'  I  replied. 

"  I  believe  you,**  said  the  Alcalde. 
"  Ladies,  is  there  any  friend  of  this 
absent  amaztegheia  among  you  ?  '* 

"  None,*'  was  the  answer  from  all 
sides,  and  the  laughter  was  resumed. 

I  began  to  feel  my  throat  swel« 
ling  with  rage,  when  1  observed  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  front  row  of 
the  stage,  a  beautiful  girl  who  had 
long  since  attracted  the  attention 
of  everybody  but  myself,  for  her 
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Prench  costume  and  Biscajan  hood 
distiDguitfhed  her  from  the  Na- 
varrese  girls  who  were  seated  around, 
and  who  wore  no  headdress  but 
their  own  loug  hair.  Unlike  them, 
too,  she  was  slight  in  form,  and  her 
.  face  had  a  grace  and  expressiyeness 
whicli  are  rarely  seen  among  our 

peasantry You  saw  a  failh- 

ful  portrait  of  her  in  my  chamber, 
in  the  very  dress  she  wore  on  the 
day  of  the  fSte. 

I  started  with  surprise  at  these 
wordtf.  Manuel  ceased  speaking  for 
a  moment,  and  a  look  of  sadness 
passed  over  his  face.  Presently  he 
continued  :— 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  girl 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  interest, 
and  that  she  felt  sympathy  for  my 
awkward  position.  Don  Pedro,  who 
was  in  the  vein  for  a  laugh,  had 
apparently  also  noticed  this,  for  he 
advanced  to  her,  and  said, — •*  An- 
derea  Franceza,  have  compassion  on 
this  poor  young  man,  who  is  half  a 
countryman  of  your  own.  If  you 
refuse  to  bestow  the  prize  on  him, 
we  must  send  for  Mu'itbagarri  to  do 
80,  for  he  has  no  other  sweetheart." 

Muithagarri  is  the  fairy  heroine 
of  one  of  our  old  Basque  legends, 
the  story  of  which  resembles  that 
of  Diana  and  Endymion. 

Fresh  laughter  broke  out  on  all 
sides,  and  the  young  French  lady 
joined  in  it.  I  grew  pale  with 
anger ;  and  the  stranger,  who  never 
removed  her  eyes  from  mine,  seemed 
at  once  to  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind.  She  immedi- 
ately took  the  girdle  from  the  hand 
of  the  Alcalde,  and  blushingly  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  saying  with  a 
charming  smile, — 

**  Yaona*,  lam  happy  to  have  come 
here,  as  it  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  this  prize  on  a 
native  of  Labourd." 

She  said  this  so  gracefully  that 
every  one  applauded.    I  stammered 


out  my  thanks.  My  comrades  im- 
mediately surrounded  me,  and  w< 
remounted  our  horses  for  anothei 
parade  through  the  town.  Vfi 
were  to  sup  together  and  drowi 
jealousy  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Qni- 
mendia  alone  absented  himself  fron 
our  meeting,  after  leaving  a  message 
for  me  that  he  would  make  me  paj 
dearly  for  my  victory.  As  for  th( 
stranger  I  saw  her  that  evening  d( 
more.  I  was  told  that  her  nam< 
was  Paula  Errecalde,  and  that  sh( 
had  come  to  Vera  to  visit  8om< 
relatives  and  to  see  the  fete.  II 
never  occurred  to  me  to  be  prouc 
of  the  favour  she  had  done  me,  anc 
in  fact  I  thought  no  more  abou1 
the  matter. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  weni 
with  several  young  men  from  San 
to  the  fair  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
which  is  held  about  the  middle  o 
October.  A  grand  match  at  tennii 
was  to  come  off  that  day  betweei 
the  players  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  an< 
a  band  of  Guipuzcoaus  who  ha( 
sent  them  a  challenge.  These  chal 
lenges  have  loug  been  customar 
in  the  Basque  provinces.  I  toh 
my  companions  that  I  expected  thi 
men  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  be  beaten 
and  that  we  should  have  to  revengi 
their  defeat  against  the  Spaniards 
"  Garraendia  will  be  of  their  party,' 
I  said,  *'but  we  are  not  afraid  o 
him." 

We  reached  St.  Jean  de  Luz  jus 
as  the  game  was  about  to  com 
mence,  and  saw  the  Guipuzcoan 
enter  the  lists,  preceded  by  th 
dreaded  Garmendia,  who  was  mor 
skilful  at  tennis  than  at  tilting  a 
the  ring.  They  were  received  witl 
applaut^e  by  the  crowd,  and  som^ 
voices  shouted  "  f^vent  lesfuero$.' 
Unfortunately  this  enthusiasm  dii 
not  last  long,  for  from  the  Yer 
beginning  the  Spaniards  had  th( 
best  of  the  match. 

Like  a  true  lover  of  the  game,  ] 


Hi 
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had  pushed  my  way  into  the  front 
rank  of  the  spectators,  the  better  to 
see  the  play  ;  and  on  looking  across 
the  lists  to  the  judge's  platform,  I 
noticed,  seated  behind  the  judges, 
and  in  company  with  some  ladies 
belonging  to  the  district,  the  young 
girl  Mvho  had  presented  me  with 
the  prize  at  Lesaca.  She  wore  the 
same  dress  as  before.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  this  second 
meeting  made  on  me.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  received  a  sudden  blow  on  the 
heart,  and  became  blind  to  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  around  me. 
I  thought  the  girl  recoguized  me, 
and  blushed  as  she  did  so,  but  this 
I  attributed  to  the  beautiful  prize 
girdle  which  I  was  wearing. 

In  all  largo  matches  at  tennis,  as 
you  are  aware,  both  sides  join  in 
selecting  judges  of  the  game,  who 
occupy  a  stage,  from  which  they 
decide  about  doubtful  hits,  and 
mark  the  points  gained  by  each 
party.  These  judges  are  always 
men  of  some  position  in  the  town 
where  the  match  takes  place,  or  its 
neighbourhood.  Mdlle.  Errecalde 
spoke  frequently  to  one  of  these, 
who,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  distance  at  which  I  was  stand- 
ing, was  a  gentleman  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  of  a  military  aspect,  lie  wore 
a  moustache,  and  his  high-buttoned 
coat  was  decorated  with  a  small  red 
ribbon.  I  pointed  him  out  to  one 
of  those  who  stood  beside  me,  and 
asked  who  he  was.  '*  Do  you  not 
know  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  That  is 
Errecalde,  who  went  throu^li  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  with  General 
Harispe.  The  old  Government  had 
put  him  on  half  pay,  but  he  is  now 
Mayor  of  Ascain,  and  is  a  great 
lover  oipelota,^*  The  same  obliging 
neighbour  informed  me  that  the 
beautiful  girl  talking  to  the  Mayor 
of  Ascain  was  his  daughter. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
a  heedless  spectator  of  tennis.  My 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  girl.     The 


match  proceeded  amidst  the  icy 
silence  of  the  crowd,  for  the 
Guipuzcoana  had  a  far  stronger 
side  than  the  Labourdins,  and  were 
beating  them  hollow.  You  will 
find  that  the  Spanish  tennis 
players  generally  beat  the  French, 
because  they  are  better  under  the 
control  of  their  leaders.  By  re- 
peatedly scoring  quinze  they  brought 
the  match  to  an  end  in  four  or  five 
games  instead  of  the  usual  number 
of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  it  did  not 
last  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
altogether.  The  Labourdins,  who 
had  lost  heavy  stakes,  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  chagrin,  while  the 
victorious  Spaniards  kept  parading 
the  playground  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

Garmendia,  passing  close  in  front 
of  me,  recognized  me  with  an  inso- 
lent laugh.  **  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  were  not  one  of  that 
awkward  lot  of  Labourdins — I 
should  have  had  a  double  pleasure 
in  beating  you  along  with  them." 

My  cheeks  flushed,  and  there 
were  angry  murmurs  among  the 
bystanders.  "  Come  and  beat  me, 
then,"  I  retorted.  "You  owe  a 
revenge  to  the  Labourdins ;  I  will 
take  it  for  them.  I  challenge  you 
— you  and  all  your  Guipuzcoans." 

An  enthusiastic  cheer  from  the 
crowd  followed  my  words.  Gar- 
mendia could  not  withdraw  from 
his  challenge.  My  friends  from 
Sare,  along  with  some  other  young 
men,  formed  my  team,  and  the  game 
recommenced  under  the  same  judges 
as  before.  During  almost  the  entire 
match  I  was  leader  of  the  *•  defence," 
and  my  post  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
errehota,  a  high  wall  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  ground.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  post  in  the  game,  but  I 
learned  that  day  what  a  man  can 
do  under  the  eye  of  her  whom  he 
loves.  Except,  perhaps,  on  some 
occasions  in  the  heat  of  battle,  I  have 
never  felt  so  completely  absorbed 
in   a  struggle  as  I  did. 
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burst  forth  from  the  spectators 
continuallj,  and  bets  were  changiag 
hands  everywhere  around.  The 
match  lasted  till  night,  and  we 
scored  the  last  point  amidst  a  per- 
fect storm  of  applause. 

You  can  imagine  the  pleasure 
and  pride  with  which  I  saw  Errecalde 
and  his  daughter  approach  through 
the  crowd  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  success.  As  a  connoisseur  of 
the  game,  the  Mayor  of  Ascain 
had  fully  appreciated  the  best  points 
of  my  play,  and,  shaking  me  by  the 
band,  he  said  gravely, — 

"  Young  man,  if  you  continue  to 
play  like  this,  you  will  be  an  honour 
to  our  tennis  matches,  in  which  the 
Spanish  Basques  have  too  long  car- 
ried off  the  palm — you  will  revive 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  Perkain 
and  the  Carrutchet.*' 

I  thanked  the  worthy  Mayor ; 
and  the  smile  with  which  Mdlle. 
Errecalde  accompanied  her  father's 
good  wishes  overwhelmed  me  with 
emotion. 

But  I  had  not  seen  the  last  of 
Garmendia.  Heleft  the  ground  with 
his  companions,  eying  me  with  a 
savage  scowl,  but  without  saying  a 
word.  At  night  he  sought  me  out 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  makila 
in  hand,  and  when  we  met  he  chal- 
lenged me  to  fight.  We  fought, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  would 
have  had  the  best  of  it  if  the 
gendarmes  had  not  interrupted  us. 
Garmendia  shouted  as  we  were 
separated  from  one  another, — 

"  Miitil  (young  man),  remember 
I  am  your  enemy.  Wherever  I 
find  you  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly 
for  your  victories  !  " 

The  wretch  spoke  only  too  truly ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  without 
A  shudder  on  those  fearful  laws  of 
destiny  which  often  make  our  very 
happiest  hours  the  origin  of  calamity. 


I  cared  nothing  IheD,  however,  far 
the  threats  of  Garmendia. 

On  the  morning  after  this  ffite, 
the  fair  still  continuing,  I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  Place  du  Chateau,  which 
was  filled  with  merchandise  of  all 
descriptions,  when  I  observed  at  a 
little  distance  from  me  a  stall  kept 
by  a  gipsy  woman— one  of  those 
servants  of  the  devil  who  come 
even  as  far  as  Spain  with  their  stock 
of  embroidered  garters,  fanSy  and 
love-philtres.  A  yoang  girl,  unat- 
tended, was  examining  some  of  the 
gewgaws — I  don't  know  what  sort 
I  at  once  recognized  Mdlle.  Erre- 
calde, and  mustering  all  my  courage 
I  went  over  and  loitered  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stalL  She 
saw  me,  and,  bowing  gracefully, 
said  with  a  blush, — 

'*  Monsieur,  do  you  know  if  this 
old  cascarota  *  is  a  witch  P  Would 
it  be  safe  to  buy  any  of  her  wares  ? 
I  am  always  afraid  of  spells." 

A  strong-minded  man  like  you, 
my  friend,  will  laugh  at  her  fears. 
I  was  not  surprised,  but  somehow 
or  other  I  had  the  courage  to  say 
to  her, — 

"  Mademoiselle,  thatshouldnotbe 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  you.  Are 
you  not  a  witch  yourself  P  '* 

"A  witch  I "  she  cried,  looking 
at  me  with  consternation.  ^*  What 
makes  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  '* 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  girdle 
you  bestowed  on  me  is  an  enchanted 
one.  I  have  no  doubt  I  owe  to  it 
my  victory  of  yesterday.*' 

She  lowered  her  eyes  behind  her 
fan  ;  then  raising  them  all  of  a 
sudden  she  said,  with  a  charming 
smile, — 

"  Monsieur,  do  you  not  know  that 
the  gifts  of  an  amaztegheia  always 
carry  good  fortune  with  them  P  " 

This  time  it  was  my  turn  to  be 
astonished.    But  the  look  and  the 


*  The  name  giren  in  the  CiBioa  to  the  gipsies  of  Cibonre. 
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▼oice  of  tho  girl  were  tlie  beat  of  all 
evideDce  of  her  sincerity.  After  a 
slight  pause,  I  eaid  with  emotion, — 

'*  What  right  have  I  to  call  you 
amaztegheia^  Mademoiselle?  Are 
you  fooling  me  ?  '* 

"  You  will  deserve  such  treatment 
if  you  doubt  my  word/'  she  replied, 
with  a  shade  of  annoyauce  in  her 
manner.  Then  turning  to  the 
gipsy:  ^^Adios,  gitana^^*  she  said, 
''you  had  better  sprinkle  some 
holy  water  over  your  trash  if  you 
expect  Christians  to  buy  1  '*  So 
saying  she  walked  abruptly  away. 

The  old  woman  darted  an  angry 
look  at  her,  and  muttered  a  curse  in 
the  gipsy  tongue.  I  stood  silently 
watching  the  departing  figure  of 
Paula.  Presently  the  gipsy  ap- 
proached me,  and  said,  with  a  sort 
of  chuckle, — 

"  My  handsome  youth,  it  is  a 
silly  thing  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
cajoleries  of  the  girls.  Put  no  trust 
in  that  one.  I  have  read  in  her 
eyes  that  she  will  be  the  cause  of 
misery  to  him  who  listens  to  her. 
The  old  cascarota  can  see  thus 
much." 

I  shuddered  at  the  sinister  words. 
It  was  the  first  gipsy's  prophecy  I 
had  ever  heard.  Giving  the  hag 
some  pieces  of  silver  to  mollify  her, 
I  hurried  ofi*,  taking  care  to  hold 
out  as  I  went  my  fist  closed  with 
the  thumb  beneath  the  forefinger, 
as  children  do  in  the  country. 

She  spoke  the  truth,  my  friend. 
From  that  moment  I  was  under  a 
spell.  It  is  not  far  from  Sare  to 
Ascain,  and  I  was  never  off  the 
road.  On  the  pretext  of  shooting 
hares  or  pigeons,  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  the  whole 
day  long.  In  the  evenings,  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  I  sang  rondos 
under  Paula's  window,  and  we  had 
long  talks  together.  We  became 
plighted  lovers,  and  hoped  soon  to 
take  tho  marriage  vows.  Paula 
lived  alone  with  her  father  and  a 
younger  sisteri  who  was   a   mere 


child.  There  was  no  one  to  oppose 
her  wishes.  But  it  was  otherwise 
provided  by  fate. 

Not  long  after  this  I  received  a 
letter  from  Don  Joaquin,  who 
wondered  at  my  long  absence,  and 
asked  me  to  go  over  at  once  to 
Lesaca.  I  went,  and  when  I 
reached  my  uncle's  house,  I  found 
him  occupied  in  polishing  with  his 
own  hanas  his  old  trabiico  and  those 
large  Saragossa  pistols  which  you 
saw  in  my  bedroom. 

"  Here  are  your  arms,"  he  said, 
"  until  you  can  capture  some  better 
ones  for  yourself.  Have  you  said 
good-bye  to  your  mother?  We 
shall  set  out  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  I  asked  with  sur- 
prise. 

*•  To  the  army  of  the  fueros  of 
Navarre,  my  boy — to  the  army  of 
Christ,  the  true  King  of  Spain  !  " 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. Don  Joaquin  went  on  to 
tell  me  with  enthusiasm  that  tho 
Carlist  pariidas  were  reorganizing 
themselves  in  the  Solana  after  the 
defeat  of  Santos  Ladron.  Colonel 
Zumalacarreguy,  a  Spanish  officer 
and  a  CrUtiano  viejo  of  Q-uipuzcoa, 
having  escaped  in  disguise  from 
Pampeluna,  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  troops  at  Estella.  His 
renown  was  already  such  that  all 
the  Navarrese  leaders,  even  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  age,  Don 
Francisco  Ithurralda,  Don  Benito 
Erraso,  those  of  Biscay,  Zavaln,  and 
y aides pina  had  with  one  accord 
agreed  to  entrust  him  with  the 
supreme  command.  "And  now, 
my  dear  boy,"  continued  Don 
Joaquin,  *'from  one  end  of  tho 
provinces  to  the  other,  every  son  of 
old  Cantabria  is  rising  in  arms  for 
o\xT  fuero9  and  our  holy  religion. 
Our  neighbours  of  Baztan  have 
already  joined  the  army  with  their 
Alcalde,  Don  Louis  JSteheverria, 
and  we  follow  them  to-morrow 
under  the  brave  Lardicabal." 

I  replied  unhesitatingly  thivt  I 
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was  willio;];  to  joio^  but  that  I  must 
first  go  and  get  my  mother*^  consent, 
after  which  I  was  ready  to  enrol 
myself  among  the  volunteers  of 
Cinco.  Villas. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended 
mass  with  the  cur^.  An  unusual 
number  of  people  crowded  the 
church  at  Lesaca,  the  women  occu- 
pying the  lower  portions  of  it,  the 
men  sitting  in  the  galleries.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  Don  Joaquin 
ascended  the  pulpit  after  the  mass, 
and  the  very  first  words  he  uttered 
made  the  audience  tremble. 

**  My  children,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  grave,  "  I  am  going  to 
repeat  to  you  a  solemn  saying  of 
our  Divine  Master :  '  He  that  hath 
no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment, 
and  buy  one.'  "  Starting  from  this 
text,  taken  from  the  Holy  Gospels, 
my  uncle  delivered  a  warlike  ora- 
tion. With  thrilling  eloquence  he 
impressed  on  his  parishioners  what 
they  already  knew  well  enough — 
that  the  government  of  Christina 
was  the  enemy  of  religion  not  less 
than  of  the  Basque  Provinces  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Escual- 
dunac  to  a  man  to  rush  to  arms 
against  her  in  the  name  of  God 
and  of  freedom,  lie  preached  this 
new  crusade  at  once  like  an  apostle 
and  like  an  old  soldier,  who  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  battles  he  had  him- 
self fought  in  the  cause. 

The  audience,  mute,  but  with 
throbbing  hearts,  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  him.  When  he  ceased 
speaking  the  women  burst  into 
sobs,  and  crowded  out  of  the 
church.  A  few  of  the  men,  veterans 
who  had  fought  in  the  wars  of 
independence  and  of  religion, 
shouted  out  vivats !  and  struck  up 
military  refrains ;  but  most  of  the 
younger  men  were  silent  and  de- 
jected. The  Basque,  though  he  is 
so  fierce  in  combat,  always  feels 
regret  at  leaving  his  hearth  and  his 
peaceful  home-life  for  the  field  of 
war.    The  companions  of  my  boy- 


hood surrounded  me  with  looks  of 
consternation. 

**  Manuel,"  said  one,  "  you  are 
lucky  in  belonging  to  the  French 
side  of  the  frontier — you  are  not 
obliged  to  quit  all  that  you  hold 
dear." 

"  Ah !  "  said  another,  "  how  I 
now  wish,  that  like  you,  I  had  no 
amasteglieia  I " 

Such  remarks  surprised  me,  for 
my  uncle's    discourse    had    trans- 

Eorted  me  with  warlike  ardour; 
ut  they  also  reminded  me  of  two 
things  of  which  I  had  not  previously 
thought — first,  that  I  had  myself 
nothinc;  to  do  with  the  quarrels 
about  Christina's  government ;  and, 
secondly,  that  I  too,  if  I  joined  the 
Carlist  army,  would  leave  behind 
me  an  amaMtegheia  like  the  others. 

I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Sare, 
troubled  enough  in  mind;  and  as 
under  such  circumstances  the  heart 
always  asserts  its  supremacy,  I 
mechanically  took  the  road  which 
passes  through  Ascain.  When  I 
reached  the  village  the  Mayor  was 
walking  in  the  square  with  his 
daughter  hanging  on  his  arm.  As 
I  approached,  he  noticed  that  1 
was  covered  with  perspiration,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  walked  far.  I 
replied  that  I  had  come  from  Lesaca. 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  Mayor, "  we  have 
bad  news  from  that  quarter.  Is  it 
true  that  the  faction  has  spread  to 
Bazlan  ?  " 

*'  What  faction  do  you  speak  of  ?  " 
I  said. 

**  Of  the  rebels  of  course — those 
who  are  taking  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos." 

I  knit  my  brows.  "  Yaona^^  I 
asked,  ''  why  do  you  call  these 
brave  men  rebels  ?  " 

'*  Because  they  '  are  in  revolt 
against  Dona  Isabelhii  the  Queen 
of  Spain." 

I  had  now  lost  all  patience,  and, 
drawing  mjself  up  to  my  full 
height,  I  rejoined,  "  The  Navarrese 
owe  nothing  to  kings  or  queens. 
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The  Cortes  of  Pa mpeluna  alone  have 
a  right  to  dictate  lawa  to  them. 
You  ought  to  know  that,  if  you 
are  a  Basque." 

"  Come,  come,  young  man,**  said 
the  Mayor  in  a  bantering  tone,  **you 
have  been  among  the  cocks  this 
morning  learning  to  crow.  Give 
up  these  notions  and  this  style  of 
talk  in  France,  my  friend,  or  you 
will  repent  of  it.** 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and 
I  was  about  to  make  an  insulting 
reply,  when  Paula,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  gave  me  a  look  of  entreaty. 
I  bowed  coldly  to  Errecalde,  and 
went  away. 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  I  had 
made  a  double  blunder,  having  at 
the  same  time  offended  Errecalde 
and  displeased  his  daughter.  How 
was  I,  after  all  that  had  occurred, 
to  join  the  insurrection  without  first 
having  obtained  their  pardou  ?  And 
if  I  did  join  the  Navarrese,  was  I 
not  losing  for  ever  my  aniaztegheia  t 
Influenced  by  these  considerations 
I  contented  myself,  when  I  reached 
•Sare,  with  reporting  the  departure 
of  the  Lesaca  volunteers  to  join  the 
Carlist  army.  "  Thank  God  !  **  said 
my  mother,  with  folded  hands.  She 
then  asked  if  I  had  not  felt  any 
regret  at  seeing  my  old  companions 
joining  without  me,  I  replied,  red- 
dening, that  I  could  have  wished  to 
bo  \\ith  them,  but  that  for  her  sake 
I  was  glad  my  duty  did  not  call  me 
away  from  home, 

**I  would  have  given  you  with 
all  my  heart  to  the  cause  of  our 
country,"  replied  my  mother,  "  but 
I  am  glad  to  keep  you  at  home. 
Vet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  entirely  for 
my  sake  that  you  are  remaining." 

A  mother  can  divine  everything. 

I  at^kcd  Paula  Errecalde  to  ap- 
point a  meeting,  for  the  weather 
did  not  permit  of  my  seeing  her  at 
the  window  in  the  evening.  We 
met  on  one  of  the  footpaths  near 
Ascain,  and  I  soon  saw  that  she  had 
taken  no  ofleuce.    But  the  case  was 


different  with  her  father.  Errecalde 
had  embraced  liberal  opinions  dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  army.  He  had 
rejoiced  at  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  he  approved  of  the  accession  of 
the  Constitutional  party  in  Spain, 
showing  himself  all  the  more  ardent 
a  Chrittino  because  his  fellow- 
countrymen  belonged  chiefly  to 
the  opposite  party.  His  daughter 
told  me,  to  my  intense)  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  surest  way  to  oflend 
him  would  be  to  join  the  Carlist 
standard.  We  parted  with  sad 
forebodings,  promising  one  another 
to  be  pat  ient,  and  even  to  wait  some 
time  before  meeting  again.  To  see 
her  during  that  season  of  rain  and 
snow,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
call  at  the  house,  and  her  father 
was  not  inclined  to  receive  me 
there. 

Tiie  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
Navarre  and  the  provinces  sent  its 
echoes  across  the  border.  Our  con- 
trabandists, by  whom  the  Carlist 
arms  and  ammunition  were  trans- 
mitted across  the  frontier,  were  con- 
tinually bri  nging  us  news  from  Spain. 
The  question  every  day  at  Sare  was. 
Where  is  the  Basque  army  ?  All 
at  once  news  of  a  victory  came. 
Zumalacarreguy  had  defeated  Lo- 
renzo at  Asarta,  taken  the  fortress- 
of  Orbaiceta,  and  captured  Zubiri 
and  Urdaniz.  Imagination  height- 
ened the  importance  of  the  glorious 
tidings,  and  the  Carlist  chief  came 
to  be  in  our  eyes  the  protecting 
genius  of  our  nation.  We  pictured 
him  to  ourselves  overrunning  the 
mountains  of  Navarre,  at  one  time 
falling  on  the  enemy  by  surprise,  at 
another  time  passing  unseen  through 
the  network  of  their  armies.  At 
the  accounts  of  his  marvellous  suc- 
cesses I  shed  tears  of  rage  that  I 
should  be  absent  from  his  army.  I 
lost  my  sleep,  and  occupied  my 
whole  time  in  watching  the  con- 
trabandists on  the  mountains,  so  as 
to  be  the  first  to  get  the  news  they 
brought. 
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Ono  of  tlicac  contrabandists,  a 
near  relative  of  my  father,  and  well 
known  in  tlie  district — his  name  was 
Bidarray — introduced  me  to  a  man 
from  Elizondo  who  had  brought 
despatches  over  the  mountain  ono 
night  to  be  transmitted  to  Bayonne, 
He  was  a  confulente  or  spy,  and 
from  some  statements  made  in  his 
presence  by  the  officers,  he  had  as- 
certained that  Zumalacarreguy, 
after  having  crossed  the  Baztan, 
was  about  to  march  upon  Goyzucta, 
where  the  Carlist  junto  of  Navarre 
was  then  assembled. 

I  immediately  formed  a  plan  to 
go  and  see  this  glorious  army  which 
was  to  pass  so  near  the  frontier. 
After  embracing  my  mother  I  set 
out  with  Bidarray  as  my  guide. 
After  a  whole  day*s  journey  through 
the  snow,  which  covered  our  moun- 
tains (for  it  was  in  February),  I 
reached  Goyzueta  about  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  a 
height  near  the  town  a  voice  called 
out,  "  Qui  vive  f  *'  It  was  a  Carlist 
sentry.  "  Navarre  !  '*  I  replied, 
and  passed  on,  feeling  an  almost 
soldierly  pride  at  finding  myself 
within  a  camp. 

The  vano:uard  of  the  Carlist  army 
occupied  Goyzueta.  Soldiers  came 
and  went  in  tlie  streets,  preparing 
their  evening  meal.  Others  stood  in 
the  square,  keeping  watch  over  the 
piles  of  arms,  and  several  cflScers 
walked  up  and  down  smoking  their 
cigarettes.  I  gazed  with  wonder  at 
this  military  spectacle,  the  obedient 
soldiery,  the  stern  oflicers  with 
long  moustaches,  whose  sabres  kept 
clanking  on  the  pavement.  Sud- 
denly a  blast  of  trumpets  sounded 
in  the  distance,  and  cries  of 
"  Zumalacarreguy  !  "  rent  the  air 
on  every  side.  A  troop  of  horse 
arrived  in  the  square  at  a  trot. 
They  were  the  famous  Lancers  of 
Navarre,  a  regiment  which  had  just 
been  formed  by  the  Captain- General. 
They  were  dressed  in  costumes 
which  had  been  captured  from  the 


enemy,  one  wearing  the  uniform  of 
a  dragoon,  another  that  of  a  hussar, 
a  third  the  garb  of  a  peasant  with 
a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  head, 
others  what  chance  had  provided  for 
them ;  but  all  of  athletic  frame, 
terrible  in  mien,  and  armed  with 
lances  which  they  seemed  to  handle 
like  playthings. 

I  rushed  into  a  position  at  the 
opening  of  the  street,  and  a  Navar- 
rese  battalion,  preceded  by  their 
clarions,  marched  in.  Clothed  also 
in  the  spoils  of  the  Christinos, 
with  long  gray  cloaks  and  red  hats, 
their  glittering  weapons  on  their 
shoulders,  the  mountaineers  passed 
rapidly  and  silently  onwards,  for 
they  were  shod  with  abarcas  or 
alpagattes,  a  kind  of  sandals  of 
ox  hide.  They  looked  as  active  as 
if  they  had  just  been  turned  out  of 
their  quarters,  and  it  was  only  in 
their  ruddy  and  embrowned  coun- 
tenances that  you  could  see  any 
trace  of  tlieir  having  marched  fifteen 
or  eighteen  leas;ues  since  daybreak. 
Over  their  ranks  floated  the  black 
flag  of  Navarre.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you,  my  friend,  the  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
watched  them  as  they  passed  along 
amidst  shouts  from  the  people  of 
''Vive  Charles  VI  Tivent  ks 
fueros  I  ** 

These  shouts  were  redoubled 
when  there  appeared  behind  this 
battalion  a  group  of  mounted 
officers,  covered  with  mud  like  their 
men.  One  was  slightly  in  front  of 
the  others.  He  was  dressed  exactly 
like  the  rest,  in  a  large  red  hat,  and  a 
bearskin  jacket,  with  a  long  straight 
sabre.  He  wore  no  embroidery  or 
gold  lace,  but  everybody  recognized 
that  stern  profile  and  eagle  eye.  It 
was  Zumalacarreguy.  As  he  en- 
tered the  square  the  trumpets 
played  the  March  of  the  Ancient 
Kings  of  J^ampelunOf  and  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  a  vision  had 
passed  before  me. 

Two  mora    battalions   followedi 
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not  so  well  supplied  with  clothinir 
or  arms,  but  all  full  of  spirit ;  and 
I  was  beginning  to  recover  from  my 
trance,  when  I  observed  my  uncle 
Joaquin  riding  amongst  the  ranks. 
The  cun'j  of  Lesaca  had  encased 
himself  in  a  long  black  riding-coat 
and  boots,  with  a  small  felt  hat  d 
VArragonaise.  He  passed  without 
seeing  me,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  admire  his  campaigning  suit  at 
my  leisure.  The  cure  carried  no 
arms,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that 
instead  of  pistols  he  kept  in  the 
holsters  of  his  saddle  a  breviary  and 
some  medical  appliances  for  the 
wounded. 

When  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  the  square,  Zumalacarreguy  pas- 
sed along  the  front  on  horseback 
with  that  air  of  command  which  was 
habitual  to  Iiim.  The  soldiers  stood 
silent,  but  every  eye  was  fixed  on 
him  as  if  by  fascination. 

With  a  beating  heart  I  stepped 
forward  to  my  uncle  as  he  was  dis- 
mounting at  a  corner  of  the  square. 
I  wished  him  Good-day.  He  turned 
and  said,  knitting  his  brows,  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Manuel  ? 
"Where  are  your  arms  ?  " 

"  I  will  get  them  in  good  time,'' 
I  boldly  replied. 

"  Are  you  one  of  us  then  ?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  joined  ?  ** 

"  One  minute  ;  but  I  am  with  von 
till  death," 

I  r.poke  so  resolutely  that  my 
uncle  was  at  first  silent  with  as- 
tonishment. Then,  opening  his 
arms  to  embrace  me,  he  said  with  a 
smile, — 

**  Boy  !  dear  boy  !  I  knew  you ! 
I  knew  that  the  blood  of  the 
Haristeghia  would  assert  itself." 

I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  tell  Don  Joaquin  that  my  mother 
had  kept  me  from  joining  till  now, 
r.nd  I  af^ked  him  to  get  me  enrolled 
at  once.  He  reminded  me  that  as 
I  was  a  Frenchman,  the  Captain- 
General  alone  could  grant  leave  for 
II IV   enrolment  in  the  royal  army. 


and  promised  to  present  me  that 
same  evening  to  Zumalacarreguy. 

The  night  came.  At  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  the  Carlist  soldiers 
formed  themselves  into  circles  round 
their  sergeants- major,  and  repeated 
the  evening  prayer.  The  sout- 
officier  began  the  Tater  and  the  Ave 
on  the  rosary,  and  the  soldiers  with 
subdued  voices  took  up  the  pious 
refrain.  Here  and  there  torchlight 
fell  on  the  groups  of  manly  faces 
wrapt  in  devotion.  This  has  been 
the  custom  of  our  army  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  would  rather 
have  interrupted  a  forced  march 
than  allow  it  to  be  broken.  Prayer 
being  ended,  the  men  dispersed  over 
the  town  to  sleep. 

I  followed  Don  Joaquin  to  the 
errico-etchetty  or  municipal  buildings, 
where  the  staff  was  quartered.  We 
crossed  a  room  full  of  sous-officiers 
and  peasant  spies  waiting  for  orders, 
and  my  uncle  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  hall  occupied  by 
the  general.  Around  him,  under  a 
wretched  lamp,  were  about  a  dozen 
officers,  booted  and  in  arms,  each 
one  more  warlike  in  aspect  than  his 
neighbour.  They  conferred  together 
standing  on  their  feet,  like  the 
old  Cantabrians  in  their  national 
hiha/ir.  On  a  small  side-table  a 
soldier  was  preparing  their  frugal 
repast  of  ham  and  garhanzos.  When 
my  uncle  was  announced  the  officers 
fell  back,  and  the  Captain- General 
advanced  in  an  affuble  manner  to 
meet  him.  I  felt  greater  emotion 
than  if  I  had  stood  in  presence  of 
a  King  of  Spain. 

"  Don  Thomas,"  said  my  uncle, 
*'I  bring  you  the  nephew  of  tho 
Haristeghia.  He  is  of  French  birth, 
but  bo  has  the  heart  of  a  Navnrrese. 
If  you  will  receive  him,  he  is 
anxious  to  serve  in  the  royal  array." 

Don  Thomas  looked  at  me  with  a 
gaze  which  seemed  to  penetrate  into 
my  very  soul,  but  I  did  not  lower 
my  eyes. 

'•  Young    man,"    he  said,   after 
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of  my  commdeSy  "Forward,  for- 
ward, Navarre  !  Ai^  du  Naforroa  I  '* 
We  rushed  at  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet,  but  they  did  not  wait  our 
charge,  and  retired  into  conceal- 
ment in  the  woods.  I  was  angry 
at  myself  for  not  having  fired  at 
them.  From  that  moment,  my 
friend,  forgetting  everything  else, 
I  was  a  soldier  from  head  to  foot, 
and  you  could  not  do  things  by 
halves  with  ZutnaliJcarriJca ! 

But  stay.  It  happened  two  or 
three  days  after  this  iirst  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  that  I  was  placed 
on  sentry  duty  one  night  at  the 
generars  door,  in  one  of  the  hamlets 
on  the  Sierra  d'Andias,  where  we 
were  encamped.  It  was  piercingly 
cold,  and  I  was  shivering,  for  I  had 
no  greatcoat.  At  midnight  the 
door  of  the  cottage  was  opened 
hastily,  and  the  general,  rushing 
out  half-dressed,  seized  hold  of  my 
musket,  and  cried,  **  Wretch  !  Do 
you  not  hear  the  noise  ?  "  Falling 
back  respectfully,  I  replied,  "  Don 
Thomas,  take  your  repose,  and  leave 
me  to  discharge  my  duty.  What 
you  hear  is  nothing  but  the  noise 
of  the  train  of  mules  with  pro- 
viifions.**  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw 
the  convoy  arrive  from  a  neighbour- 
ing village.  The  general,  who  had 
recognized  me,  re-entered  the  cot- 
tage without  saying  a  word,  and 
ever  afterwards  was  extremely 
friendly  towards  me. 

I  mention  this  because  it  gives 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  man.  Ho 
was  alive  to  everything  and  scarcely 
knew  what  it  is  to  re^t.  Do  you 
think  that  any  other  general  ever 
made  war  like  Zumalacarreguy  ? 
Some  may  have  done  so — Cajaar, 
Turenne,  Napoleon,  but  who  else? 
I  have  eeen  that  terrible  genius, 
with  two  thousand  men,  ill-equip- 
ped, and  in  many  cases  without 
cartridgep,  keep  the  field  in  the  face 
of  three  armies,  weary  out  all  the 
Christine  generals,  and  bit  by  bit, 
^'ithont  money,  without  workshops, 


without  possessing  a  single  fortified 
position,  create  an  army  of  five 
battalions,  every  part  of  whose 
equipment,  except  the  bodies  of  the 
men,  was  formed  of  spoil  captured 
from  the  enemy. 

I  have  already  described  to  you 
our  wonderful  campaigns  —  the 
fighting  at  AUegria,  Arquijas,  Men- 
daza,  and  Amescoa.  After  the 
last  of  these  battles  the  general 
wrote  in  his  report,  •*  Glory  to  the 
3rd  battalion  of  Navarre,  whose  en- 
thusiasm and  impetuous  bravery 
cannot  be  equalled!'*  Ah,  my 
friend,  what  fearful  and  magnificent 
charges  we  made !  We  were  never 
long  under  lire.  AVith  clubbed 
muskets  and  daggers  between  our 
teeth,  we  threw  ourselves  like 
wolves  on  the  Castilians,  destroying 
and  mangling  all  who  did  not  take 

refuge  in  flight.     ArraisI 

But  days  such  as  that  were  f^te-r 
duvs  to  us,  and  Don  Thomas  did  not 
treat  us  to  many  of  them.  He  liked 
better  to  weary  out  the  enemy,  and 
we  never  remained  three  days  in  the 
same  position.  We  were  for  ever 
oil  the  march,  constantly  traversing 
the  mountains;  at  night  within 
sight  of  one  party  of  Cbristinos, 
next  morning  falling  by  surprise  on 
another  party  of  them  twenty 
leagues  distant.  Not  one  of  us 
thought  of  complaining,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  Ah  !  that  was  the 
spring-time  of  my  life  ! 

Here  the  old  guerillero  stopped, 
took  some  puffs  at  his  cigarette,  and 
asked  me,  **  Have  you  ever  been  in 
action  ?  " 

**  Not  often  enough  to  know 
thoroughly  what  war  is,"  I  replied, 
'*  but  often  enough  to  love  it." 

*'  You  will  comprehend  me  then, 
he  said,  ''when  I  tell  you  that  £ 
knew  it  so  as  to  love  it  above  all 
things — that  I  allowed  myself  to 
become  so  intoxicated  with  its  de- 
lights aa  entirely  to  forget  my 
awaztegheia.  AVar  had  become  my 
bride.    How  could  I  think  of  any- 
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thing  beyond  mv  rude  8oldicr'a 
life  ?  As  a  private,  then  as  sergeant, 
and  finally  as  an  olBcer,  I  devoted 
all  the  ardour  of  my  youth  to  it.  I 
bad  DO  other  thou;^ht  but  my  duties, 
no  other  dream  but  cf  battle.  Oc- 
casionally, perhaps,  in  the  summer 
eveuingft,  as  I  lay  on  the  heather, 
caresFsed  by  the  perfumed  breeze, 
I  may  have  remembered  the  fete 
of  Lesaca,  and  the  pretty  girl  at 
Ascain  to  whom  I  had  plighted 
my  troth;  but  the  memory  of  that 
far-off  time  seemed  like  a  childish 
dream,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  tho 
thoughts  of  a  man  and  a  soldier. 

For  two  years  I  led  this  life — 
until  the  death  of  Zumalacarreguy. 
Tou  know  how  that  happened,  lie, 
who  was  forgetful  to  a  fault  of  him- 
self, fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of 
others.  Forced  to  attack  Bilbao 
on  the  15th  June,  IS35,  a  bullet 
terminated  his  glorious  career,  and 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  Y.  Hala 
behar  heitzen — it  was  so  fated. 

Two  or  tlireo  days  before  his  death 
be  had  promoted  me  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  AVhen  I  saw  him  lying 
dead  I  felt  as  if  the  spirit  of  Can- 
tabrian  patriotism  had  died  with 
him.  I  sought  every  opportunity 
of  facing  death.  Alas!  no  such  op- 
portunity came  now.  Discord  arose 
among  our  leader?,  and  for  more 
than  ten  months  the  army  remained 
inactive.  I  thought  myself  for- 
tunate when  in  the  following  winter 
I  was  sent  with  my  battalion  under 
the  brigadier-general  Ituritza  to  the 
French  frontier,  where  I  expected 
to  find  some  work  to  do.  After  the 
death  of  the  Captain-General,  Don 
Joaquin  had  returned  to  his  parish 
of  Lesaca,  and  I  met  my  mbther  in 
his  house,  as  I  passed  through  tho 
town  on  my  way  to  my  new  sphere 
of  action. 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  first  care 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  after  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  his  forces, 
was  to  secure  tha  frontier,  so  as  to 
obtain  supplies  from  France  through 


the  Btuque  country,  the  whole  of 
the  towns  in  the  provinces  being  ia 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  You  also 
know  that  the  French  Government 
then  gave  all  the  assistance  they 
could  to  the  Christino  party. 
Scarcely  had  the  provinces  risen  in 
arms,  when  a  French  army  took  up 
its  position  on  the  frontier,  and  care 
was  taken  to  entrust  the  command 
of  it  to  a  Basque,  a  General  Harispe, 
who  had  taken  part  in  several  pre- 
vious campaigns  in  our  mountains, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  him  :  he  obeyed  his  orders ; 
but  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  curse  him  for  the  advice 
and  support  he  gave  to  the  Christino 
generals, to  say  nothingof  the  money 
and  ammunition  with  which  he  sup- 
plied them,  and  which  he  furnished 
even  to  the  traitor  Mina,  his  old 
enemy. 

Our  business  on  the  frontier  was 
to  intercept  tho  supplies  of  the 
enemy  and  to  secure  our  own.  Oar 
fiying  column  did  both,  by  keeping 
constantly  on  the  move  along  the 
frontier.  Nor  was  the  duty  a 
difficult  one. 

My  battalion,  divided    between 
Fontarabia  and  Irun,  watched  the 
course  of  the    Bldassoa,   and  the 
small  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
of  Behobia,  then  occupied   by  the 
Christines     under    cover    of    the 
French.     We  spent  our   time   in 
sinking  or    capturing   the   vessels 
which  entered  the  river  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy.     Other  vessels  came 
up  in  our  own  service,   and  these 
were  more  numerous.    After  a  few 
weeks  I  grew  tired  of  being  thus 
em  ployed  like  a  CuKtom-house  officer. 
News  reached  us  of  the  victory  of 
Ernani,  which  had  been  gained  by 
the  Infante  Don  Sebastian.   I  re* 
quested  Ituritza  to  send  me  back  to 
the  main  army,  where  there  was  more 
active  service.     He  told  me  that 
all  the  officers  of  my  battalion  yrere 
making  the  same  request,  bat  th^i 
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he  bad  Bomc  occupation  in  view  for 
me.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  Bent 
for  me  and  said : — "  Sorrondo,  I 
require  your  services.  For  some 
time  the  coiitrabandista  have 
brou^lit  ua  no  saltpetre.  We  shall 
runsiiortof  cartridges.  Tiie  quarter- 
mast  cr-j2;eneral  has  also  ordered  some 
cloth  from  Jiayonne  which  these 
scoundrels  of  merchants  have  never 
sent.  You  must  get  hold  of  the 
principal  contrabandists  and  waken 
up  tlieir  zeal,  and  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  can  at  the  same  time  get  me 
any  information  about  the  numbers 
and  position  of  the  French  army. 
I  have  selected  you  for  this  service 
as  you  are  a  native  of  Labourd.  It 
is  njt  without  danger,  for  if  you 
are  caught  yuu  will  bo  imprisoned 
in  snrne  of  the  fortresses.'* 

y\y  \\\>\\  to  escape  from  en- 
forced idleness  led  me  to  undertake 
tliis  task,  ^\hich  was  a  peculiarly 
diQicult  one  fur  me.  In  going  to 
A'era  to  get  some  instructions,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
French  spy  who  had  been  captured 
two  days  proviou!«ly.  He  was  a 
pedlar  belonging  to  Sare,  whom  I 
knew  very  well.  I  took  possession 
of  his  clothe.^,  his  passport,  and  his 
mule.  After  loading  the  animal 
■with  fine  cherries,  which  ripen  at 
Iruu  sooner  than  in  France,  I  con- 
cealed my  despatches  in  the  pack- 
saddle,  and  took  the  road  for  St. 
Jean  dc  L:iz  by  the  pa.*:s  of  Li^arlan, 
above  liiriatuu,  a  road  well  fre- 
quented and  consequently  one  on 
which  I  was  least  liable  to  suspicion. 

A  Custom-house  officer  with  some 
soldiers  stopped  me.  I  produced 
my  passport.  It  was  a  very  warm 
dav,  and  the  interview  was  all  the 
mc  re  easily  got  over,  that  I  allowed 
tbc  men  to  help  tliemselves  to  some 
of  my  fruit.  Once  past  the  fron- 
tier,  I    had    no   great    danger  to 


anticipate.  I  reached  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  in  the  morning  and  went  boldly 
into  the  market-place  to  sell  my 
cherries. 

AVe  had  many  devoted  friends  in 
that  town,  and  it  was  easy  to  make 
them  understand  what  my  chiefs 
wanted.  They  promised  to  transmit 
my  cotnplaiuts  to  the  contractors  at 
Bayonne,  who,  they  said,  were  no 
doubt  discouraged  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  Carlist  army.  These  people 
always  measured  tlieir  zeal  and  their 
services  by  our  chances  of  success. 

I  next  tried  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about  the  soldiery  that  filled 
the  town.  Disguised  as  I  was,  and 
embrowned  by  three  years*  active 
service,  I  hoped  that  nobody  would 
recognize  n^.e.  I  entered  a  cabaret 
in  the  Place  du  Chateau,  and  took 
a  seat  at  a  table  where  there  were 
some  soldiers,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  into  conversation  with  them. 
In  this  I  found  no  difiiculty,  and  I 
soon  learned  all  I  wanted  to  know. 
Unfortunately  some  one  in  the 
cabaret  recognized  me.  I  never 
ascertained  who  it  was,  but  I  have 
always  suspected  a  ncgro^  from 
Behobia,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
St.  Jean  do  Luz.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
immediately  after  I  left  the  cabaret 
I  was  arrested  in  the  centre  of  the 
place  by  two  gendarmes,  who  placed 
me  between  them,  and  in  spite  of 
my  protestations,  compelled  mo  to 
accompany  them.  The  place  was 
not  favourable  for  an  attempt  to 
escape,  and  I  knew  that  my  best 
policy  was  to  pretend  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  their  proceedings.  I  was  con- 
ducted at  once  into  the  office  of  the 
Commissaireof  the  Cantonal  police. 

After  I  had  been  kept  fur  two 
hours  in  a  sort  of  waiting-room^ 
guarded  by  a  gendarme,  the  Com- 
missairc  arrived,  and  took  mo  into 
his  retiring-room  to  interrogate  me, 


*  The  Const itutionulibts  in  1822  were  called  negrot  Ij  the  Basques,  and  the  Dame  has 
remained  in  ukc. 
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the  gendarme  acting  aa  a  guard  at 
the  door.  By  this  time  I  had  con- 
sidered what  replies  I  should  make 
to  any  questions  which  might  ho 
put  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  saw  my 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  the 
Commissaire  ended  by  saying, 
"  You  are  a  Carliat  officer :  M. 
Joly  will  decide  your  case."  M. 
Joly  was  chief  of  the  political 
police  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  special 
service  created  during  the  war.  lie 
was  continually  moving;  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  IBasque  fron- 
tier. God  knows  he  had  curses 
enough  imprecated  on  his  head  ! 

The  words  of  the  Commissaire 
boded  no  good  to  me;  but  I  had 
noticed  that  the  window  of  his 
room  was  open,  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  ground,  aud  that  it 
looked  out  into  a  small  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  beyond  which 
lay  the  open  fields.  I  was  medita- 
ting a  leap  out  at  this  window,  when 
a  carriage  rattled  along  the  ueigh- 
'bouring  street  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  a  servant  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  and  announced  M. 
Joly. 

A  little  man  in  spectacles  entered, 
having  the  manners  of  an  old  fox, 
and  wearing  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  Com- 
missaire proceeded  to  receive  him 
with  a  protracted  series  of  salutes 
and  obsequious  smiles.  I  seized  my 
opportunity,  and  at  one  bound  I 
was  in  the  garden.  To  leap  from  a 
first-floor  window,  aud  clear  a  hedge 
four  or  &ye  feet  high,  was  child's 
play  to  a  mountaineer  like  me. 
Before  the  two  alguazils  had  dis- 
covered my  absence,  I  was  running 
across  the  open  country  as  fast  as 
my  limbs  could  carry  me.  I  saw  La 
Shune  in  front  of  me,  and  held 
straight  for  the  mountain,  but 
before  long  I  found  myself  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  a  sheet  of  water. 
It  was  the  Nivelle  at  high  tide.  To 
throw    myself  into  the  river  and 


swim  across  would  probably  have 
only  resulted  in  my  being  captured 
on  the  other  side.  I  therefore  ran 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  found  myself  in  a 
wood  dn  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Nobody 
followed  me.  Probablj  the  officials 
were  still  occupied  in  looking  for 
my  track.  Night  was  approarhing, 
and  in  order  to  secure  my  safety  I 
had  only  to  hasten  away  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  knew  that  by  following  the 
course  of  the  river  I  must  reach 
Ascain  and  Sare,  but  I  did  not  know 
the  footway,  and  there  was  then  no 
road  except  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nivelle.  I  struck  into  the  wood  at 
hazard,  walking  quickly,  and  keep- 
ing as  near  the  river  as  I  could.  la 
this  way  I  went  on  for  about  an 
hour.  All  at  once  the  night  became 
so  dark  that  I  could  no  longer  find 
my  way.  At  last  I  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  in  crossing 
some  fields  I  observed  lights  in  the 
wiudow  of  a  house.  I  approached 
it,  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  travellers 
in  the  Basque  country,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly knocked  at  the  door  to  ask 
for  shelter. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant. 
I  told  her,  in  good  Labourd  idiom, 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Ainhoa, 
and  that  I  should  be  obliged  if  I 
could  obtain  shelter  for  the  night 
She  said  she  would  inform  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  showed  me 
into  a  room  on  the  ground-floor.  In 
a  minute  or  two  she  came  back  and 
told  me  that  the  master  had  gone 
out,  but  that  the  eichecanderea  was 
coming.  Saying  this  she  placed  a 
small  liand-lamp  on  the  table,  and 
left  me. 

I  noticed  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  several  engravings  represent- 
ing battles  of  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  portrait  of  Napoleon. 
The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
young  lady  stood  before  me,  of 
slight  figure,  and  clothed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot.    Supposing  her 
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to  bo  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I 
approached,  Bayiug  respectfully : 
"  A^uKj  anderea.'*  In  a  moment  I 
saw  her  turn  pale,  press  her  hand 
over  her  heart,  and  support  herself 
against  a  piece  of  furniture  near 
her. 

I  immedip.tely  went  to  her  side, 
but  I,  in  my  turn,  drew  back  iu 
dismay.  Wo  looked  at  one  another 
for  some  moments  without  either  of 
us  saying  a  word. 

**Ah!  Mademoii^elle  Paula,"  I 
muttered  ^^ith  agitation,  '^who 
would  have  thought  of  this?" 

"It  is  you  then,  Manuel ! "  she 
cried  joyously,  a  brilliant  flush 
spreading  over  her  face.  "  How  do 
you  come  to  be  here  ?  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  you  were 
coming  ?  "Where  have  you  come 
from  ?  " 

I  was  so  Furpriv<od  and  agitated 
by  our  meeting,  that  I  never 
thought  of  concealing  anything,  and 
I  told  her  in  a  few  words  the 
military  service  I  had  been  per- 
forming, the  mischance  which  had 
led  to  my  arrest  and  my  flight,  and 
the  accident  which  had  brought  mc 
to  the  house  of  Errecalde. 

*•  Of  course  you  could  not  know 
our  new  residence,'*  said  Paula, 
"  we  have  only  been  here  about  a 
year.  Blessed  Virgin  !  what  a  risk 
you  are  running !  But  you  may 
consider  yourself  safe — you  are  in 
my  father's  house  and  1  will  take 

care  to  keep  vou  concealed 

Hon  Dieuy*  slie  continued,  fixing 
her  great  eyes  on  me,  **it  is  you 
sure  enough,  your  very  self,  only 
your  faco  is  embrowned  with  war. 
....  Ah  I  Manuel,  why  did  you 
leave  me  so?  You  have  not  for- 
gotten me,  have  you  ?  " 

I  ^^as  beginning  to  feel  greatly 
embarrassed,  but  fortunately  forme 
Errecalde  returned  at  this  juncture. 
Not  recognizing  me,  he  showed  no 
surprise  at  my  presence,  and  bade 
lue  good  evening  iu  Labourdiu  with 
his  usual  frankness.    I  asked  him 


to  give  me  quarters  for  the  night, 
according  to  the  usual  hospitable 
rule  of  the  country,  saying  that  I 
had  mistaken  the  road  to  A'inhoa, 
and  adding  that  I  should  require  to 
resume  my  journey  by  daybreak. 

"  Onglii-ethorn — you  are  welcome, 
young  man,"  the  old  Basque  re- 
plied. "  You  shall  sleep  under  my 
roof,  and  leave  whenever  you 
please." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  sat 
down  to  supper,  and  my  host  seated 
me  near  him  in  my  dusty  garments ; 
but  1  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  a  ciptain  of  infantry  take  his 
place  along  with  us.  Paula,  who 
guessed  what  I  was  thinking  of, 
told  me  in  Basque  that  he  was  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  of 
Ascain,  who  had  been  quartered  in 
her  father's  house.  1  knew  that 
detachments  of  troops  were  at  that 
time  stationed  throughout  all  the 
small  villages  on  the  frontier.  The 
captain  turned  out  to  be  a  really 
good  fellow,  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  we  talked  freely  about 
these  tjiports. 

During  supper,  Paula,  who  did 
the  honours  of  the  table,  her  mo- 
ther having  been  long  dead,  could 
scarcely  repress  her  joy.  She  rose 
from  her  seat  over  and  over  again 
to  get  a  better  look  at  me.  The 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  and  the  flush 
on  her  cheeks,  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  dress,  whicfi  was  black  even 
to  the  ribbon  that  bound  her  hair. 
I  did  not  know  the  reason  for 
this  mourning ;  but  Paula,  though 
her  face  was  somewhat  thinner,  had 
never  seemed  to  mo  so  beautiful, 
and  I  could  not  well  doubt  what 
was  the  occasion  of  her  happiness. 
Shame,  remorse,  and  love  over- 
whelmed me  more  and  more  as  the 
evening  went  past,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  maintained  an  ap 
pcarancc  of  indiflerence. 

When  our  repast  was  at  an  end» 
the  conversation  turned  by  a  natural 
impulse  from  the  chase  to  warlike 
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subjecttf,  and  Paula  took  au  oppor- 
tuDity,  while  her  father  and  the  cap- 
tain were  warmly  diecussiDg  their 
campnigns,  to  rise  from  the  table 
and  whisper  to  me — "The  balcony 
at  one  o'clock!"  None  of  them 
heard  her,  and  she  immediately  re- 
tired. At  ten  o'clock  I  took  leave 
of  my  host,  who  himself  conducted 
mo  to  my  bedroom,  wis»hing  mo  good 
night  and  a  pleasant  journey  in  the 


mornuig. 


My  first  idea  was  to  escape  from 
the  house,  and  take  my  chance  of 
getting  across  the  mountain  by 
night.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult,  for  I  knew  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ascain  and  La  Ehune 
thoroughly.  As  for  the  house,  you 
will  of  course  by  this  time  have  re- 
cognized it — it  has  been  niy  home 
for  several  years.  Pauhi's  room, 
then,  was  that  in  which  you  have 
been  sleeping,  and  the  room  into 
which  Errccaide  showed  me  was  the 
adjoining  one.  Both  open  out  to 
the  balcony,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  drop  down 
from  it.  When  I  saw  all  this  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  do  so,  for  I 
dreaded  the  interview  with  Paula. 
Must  I  then,  I  asked  myself,  resume 
my  chain  after  it  has  been  broken  ? 
Is  it  not  wiser  to  rush  back  to  my 
post  at  once  ?  So  reason  said ;  but 
at  twenty  one  does  not  always 
listen  to  the  words  of  reason.  I 
remained  on  the  balcony,  breathing 
the  balmy  air  of  a  spring  night,  and 
as  the  hour  appointed  drew  near,  I 
became  more  and  more  excited  and 
impatient  to  see  her  who  was  waiting 
to  join  me. 

All  at  once,  the  slight  noise  of 
a  door  opening  gently  made  me 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.  Paula 
came  out  from  her  room,  with  a 
noiEeless  step,  and  moved  towards 
^me  unhesitatingly.    «*  They  are  all 


asleep  in  the  boose/*  she  whispered, 
*•  but  let  us  speak  low  :  it  is  better 
for  both  of  us.  You  will  forgive 
me  for  having  appointed  this  meet- 
ing 80  abruptly.  It  is  impossible 
for  you  to  stay  here,  and  I  have  so 
many  things  to  say  to  you !  Oh  I 
what  a  happiness  it  is  to  find  you 
again  and  to  look  at  you  !  I  knew 
you  would  not  be  much  longer  away 
from  me.  Old  Panchica,  the  witch, 
told  me  the  other  evening  that  you 
would  come,  and  I  had  a  mass  said 
for  you  at  !Xotrc-Dame  de  Guada- 
loupe.''  * 

I  was  at  once  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self and  so  overcome  with  emotion 
when  I  heard  her  speaking  thus, 
that  I  could  do  nothing  but  say 
frankly,  "Mademoiselle,  I  am  un- 
worthy of  the  friendship  you  show 
me." 

"  Let  ua  say  no  more  about  your 
joining  the  Carlists,"  Paula  imme- 
diately replied.  "  It  was  my  fault, 
I  kept  you  away  from  our  house 
and  drove  you  to  that  unfortunate 
resolution.  Ah !  I  have  wept  over 
my  error  more  than  you  can  believe  • 
It  is  not  for  me  to  blame  you  for 
fighting  along  with  our  countrymen 
in  Spain,  but  could  you  not  have 
at  least  sent  to  say  adieu  before  you 
went,  and  could  you  not  now  and 
then  have  sent  me  some  message  by 
our  contrabandists  ?  " 

I  could  reply  without  saying  any- 
thing but  the  truth,  that  I  had 
always  been  engaged  in  the  south 
of  Liavarre,  in  Alava  and  Biscay, 
and  that  I  had  not  been  near  our 
mountains  except  at  rare  intervals, 
and  in  the  course  of  rapid  marches. 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way,"  Paula  murnmred.  "  How 
coldly  and  constrainedly  you  make 
your  excuses !  Ah !  Manuel,  Manuel, 
you  do  not  love  mo  any  longer— 
me,  who  live  only  for  your  sake— 


*  A  resort  of  pilgrims  in  Fontarabia,  where  the  Basques  offer  prayers  for  the  retain  of 
the  abaent. 
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who  have  waited  for  you  in  mourn- 
ing and  ill  tears  for  three  whole 
fears !  Look  at  this  black  dress — 
havt)  never  worn  anything  else 
since  the  ilav  when  I  heard  of  your 
departure.'* 

**Goud  God!  is  this  possible  I " 
I  cried.  "  Ah  !  forgive  me,  Paula  ! 
forgive  ine !  llo.v  could  I  have 
thought  of  this  r  ILow  believed 
in  such  love  !  ** 

"Sorrondo,"  replied  Paula,  with 
pride,"  did  I  not  pliglit  my  troth  to 
you?  Keineiuber  the  tilting  at 
Lesaca.  On  that  dny  our  betrothal 
was  written  by  destiny,  and  from 
thenceforth  1  I'elt  that'l  no  longer 
belonged  to  myself.  I  gave  vou  my 
whole  heart  when  I  promised  to  be- 
come }our  wile.  AVhcn  you  went 
away,  1  did  not  know  that  you 
would  ever  return  from  that  dread- 
ful war ;  and  if  you  did  return  I  did 
sot  know  what  my  father  would  do, 
for  ho  does  not  like  the  Carlists, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  much  larger 
estates  than  you.  For  all  that,  I 
have  turned  away  from  all  the  young 
men  who  souglit  to  become  suitors 
to  me.  Simon  Louberria,  Vincent 
Hiriart,  and  all  the  rest  Imve  taken 
pains  to  please  me  in  vain.  I  have 
kept  to  my  black  robe  in  spite  of 
the  reproaelies  of  my  father." 

What  could  I  say  in  reply  to  such 
avowals  ?  I  was  already  at  her  feet 
covering  her  hands  with  kisses. 
She  raised  me,  and  we  remained 
folded  in  one  another's  arms. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of 
happiness  which  are  but  too  rare  in 
a  man*s  life — so  sweet,  so  delicious, 
that  the  memory  of  it  is  as  vivid  as 
ever  after  thirty  years  have  elapsed. 
That  night  I  experienced  feelings 
entirely  unknown  to  mo  before. 
My  love  to  Paula  was  no  longer  a 
boyish  amourette  as  in  the  days  of 
the  tilting.  Two  years  of  a  soldier's 
life  had  made  a  man  of  me.  The 
heart  does  not  develop  itself  to 
maturity  except  through  trial  and 
strife.    I  could  now  estimate  the 


worth  of  my  amazfeff7icia,]\evhesL\iiyf 
and,  more  than  all,  her  constant 
spirit.  It  was  only  now  that  I  came 
to  love  her,  and  I  devoted  myself, 
body  and  soul,  to  this  generous  girl, 
who  was  worthy  of  the  affection  of 
a  king. 

*'  You  must  go,"  she  said,  "  for  if 
you  are  captured  you  will  bo  sent 
into  prison.  Manolo,  when  will 
you  come  back  to  me  ?  " 

The  question  recalled  me  to  my- 
self, and  reminded  me  of  dutv. 

•*  Alas  !  "  I  replied,  '*  GoJ  alone 
knows  when  the  war  will  be  ended 
and  I  shall  be  allowed  to  return! " 

Paula  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
dismay.  She  implored  me  to  have 
mercy  on  her,  reminded  me  that 
I  was  not  a  Navarrese,  and  that  no 
law  obliged  me  to  devote  myself  to 
the  last  to  the  cause  of  the  fun*08. 

*•  You  have  already  done  enough 
for  your  own  renown,"  she  said; 
"  come  back  to  our  country,  and 
we  sliall  bo  happy  together." 

I  had  no  diificulty  in  making  her 
understand  that  I  must  first  of  all 
give  an  account  of  the  mission  with 
which  I  had  been  charged,  and  that 
I  could  not  leave  the  Carlist  army 
at  lea>t  until  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  She  asked 
if  I  thought  the  war  would  continue 
for  any  length  of  time. 

•*  Events,  like  men,  have  their 
destiny,"  1  replied.  *'  If  the  Cas- 
tiiians  do  not  attempt  to  overrule 
tho  Basques,  we  shall  soon  be  at 
Madrid."  I  confess  I  put  little  faith 
in  this  statement,  but  I  had  to  say 
something  to  comfort  my  poor 
Paula. 

Wo  talked  some  time  longer^ 
going  over  our  memories  of  our 
first  meeting,  and  forming  plans  and 
dreams  for  our  future.  It  was  ab« 
Bolutely  necessary  for  me  to  get 
over  the  frontier  before  day.  About 
two  o'clock  I  said  good-byo  to  Paula. 
She  embraced  me  with  tears;  I  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  my  emotion ; 
but  then,  for  the  iirst  time,  I  saw 
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that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
sacrifice  a  duty  to  a  passion.  Paula 
opened  the  door  for  me.  I  darted 
into  the  fields,  and  took  the  Olhette 
road  at  a  rapid  pace.  For  a  feiv 
moments  I  had  to  wait  in  a  copse 
io  allow  a  patrol  to  pass,  but  nothing 
further  occurred  to  interfere  with 
mj  journey,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing I  crossed  the  frontier,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Irun. 

I  had  much  need  to  be  a<;ain 
among  my  Navarrese,  for  that  night 
iiad  unsettled  my  mind.  For  many 
days,  I  had  no  heart  for  my  duties. 
"When,  from  the  towers  of  Fonta- 
rabia,  I  should  have  been  watching 
the  sea  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Bidassoa,  I  passed  long  hours  gazing 
at  the  French  mountains.  1  often 
asked  myself  what  had  become  of 
my  soldierly  ardour.  A  strange 
encounter  soon  roused  it  again. 

In  describing  our  campaigns,  I 
think  I  spoke  to  you  of  a  militia 
which  had  been  created  by  the  ene- 
my*8  generals  to  take  the  place  of 
their  regular  troops  on  the  frontier. 
The  honour  of  their  party  gained 
nothing  by  this  proceeding,  for  to 
form  this  militia  they  had  collected 
all  the  blackguards  of  Bilbao,  Pam- 
peluna,  and  San  Sebastian.  These 
tirbanos  were  also  commonly  called 
peseteros,  because  their  pay  con- 
sisted of  an  ill-gotten  peseta;  and 
they  were  good  for  nothing  but  to 
burn  churches  and  monasteries.  You 
can  guess  whether  we  did  not  hate 
traitors  like   these,  who   had    sold 

their  country,  and  who   dared    to 

*  

wear  the  red  hat.  They  returned 
our  hatred  with  all  their  hearts,  but 
they  hardly  ever  had  the  courage  to 
meet  us  in  fair  fi^ht.  Since  I  came 
to  the  frontier  1  had  not  yet  had 
any  opportunity  of  engaging  in  a 
"fight  with  the  wretches. 

Ituriiza  had  stationed  me  for 
flome  days  at  Vera,  thinking,  rightly 
enough,  that  I  knew  the  mountains 
in  that  neij^hbourhood  better  than 
the  other  officers.      One  morning  I 


was  descending  the  lower  slopes  of 
La  Bhune,  escorting  with  a  platooa 
somo  packages  of  powder  which 
had  been  passed  over  the  frontier 
by  night.  Suddenly  a  sharp  fire 
burst  out  on  us  from  a  small  plateau 
covered  with  high  ferns,  which  we 
had  to  cross  on  our  way  to  Vera. 
Two  or  three  of  my  soldiers  were 
hit,  and  at  first  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  anybody  was  bold  enough 
to  dispute  our  passage.  I  sent  lor 
men  at  a  run  to  attack  the  invisible 
enemy  ;  and  ahout  Mtj  peseteros  gqt 
up  from  the  fern  and  took  to  flight. 
Their  leader,  a  man  of  high  stature, 
tried  to  rally  them,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  I  saw  him 
turn  towards  me  and  make  a  gesture 
of  defiance ;  and  he  then  retreated 
leisurely  to  avoid  the  fire  of  my 
men.  I  thought  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  I  could  not 
unravel  my  recollections  sufficiently 
to  remember  where.  Next  morning 
I  received  a  letter  in  something 
like  the  following  terms:  "Don 
Manuel,  you  ought  to  know  me.  I 
am  Pedro  Garmendia.  Bemember 
Lesaca  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  The 
bullet  or  the  knife  will  avenge  me 
for  the  tilting  and  the  pelot^i.  The 
fight  is  now  between  you  and  me." 
This  encounter,  and  Garmendia^s 
defiance,  could  not  have  occurred  at 
a  better  moment.  They  gave  me 
veritable  joy.  I  replied  to  Gar- 
mendia that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  he  could  frighten  me ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  take  more  than  usual  pre- 
cautions, as  I  knew  him  to  be  active 
and  determined.  One  of  my  spies, 
whom  I  sent  to  make  inquiries,  told 
me  Garmendia*s  history.  Having 
committed  some  murder,  he  had 
joined  the  Spanish  army  at  the  time 
of  the  Basque  rising.  Being  the 
son  of  a  negro,  he  had  not  sought 
to  join  the  Basques.  Apparently 
he  had  fought  with  bravery,  for  he 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant,  and 
had  received  the    command  of  a 
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company  of  urhanos.  Willi  tliis 
company  he  was  now  stationed  at 
Elizondo,  which  was  held  by  the 
Christinos. 

From  that  time  forth  we  spent 
our  whole  time  in  seeking  ono 
another.  Garmendia  planned  more 
than  one  ambuscade  for  me,  but 
always  without  success ;  his  men 
could  not  hold  their  own  against 
the  true  Escualdunac.  I  came  by 
surprise  on  them  one  day  at  Aranaz, 
not  far  from  Lesaca.  They  had  shot 
the  cure,  violated  many  women,  and 
were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
church,  by  making  targets  of  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 
"We  arrived  unexpectedly  and  left 
iifteen  or  twenty  of  their  dead  bodies 
in  the  church  as  an  expiatiou  for 
the  sacrilege.  1  do  not  know  how 
Garmendia  escaped.  On  another 
occasion  he  was  surprised  by  my 
lieutenant  in  a  wood.  Several  of 
my  soldiers  surrounded  him,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  sabre,  lie  drew 
his  knife,  stabbed  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  escaped  covered  with 
wounds.  Jfa  foi,  ho  was  a  rough 
customer  to  light  with  ! 

The  summer  passed  in  this  way 
without  my  again  seeing  Paula. 
To  cross  the  mountains  and  walk  all 
night  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes' 
talk  with  an  amazteglif  i:i  was  no 
unusujil  thing  for  our  voung 
Basques;  but  an  oilicer  could  not 
engage  in  sucli  escapades.  Paula, 
who  had  relatives  at  Vera,  would 
have  liked  to  run  the  risk  of  visiting 
the  town  ;  but  I  prevented  her  from 
coming.  Garmendia  was  hovering 
about  the  valley,  and  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  person  fur  her  to 
meet.  Once  only  I  saw  my  be- 
trothed, under  very  strange  circum- 
fctances. 

One  night  in  Xovember,  being 
with  some  men  in  the  pass  of 
Ibardin,  on  the  Olhette  road,  I 
heard  some  gunshots  beneath  me 
in  the  valley  on  the  French  side. 
Our  contrabandists,  for  whom  I  had 


been  waiting,  did  not  appear  with 
their  convoy,  and  I  concluded  that 
they  had  been  surprised  and  dis- 
persed by  the  soldiers.  In  the 
morning  a  hachero  or  porter  arrived 
bleeding  from  a  wound,  and  told  roe 
that  two  of  his  comrades  had  been 
killed,  but  that  the  packages  were 
safe,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  get  other  hacheros  that  night. 

I  remained  at  my  post  on  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
storm  from  the  sea  burst  over  us. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we 
had  no  shelter  but  a  wretched 
shepherd's  cabin. 

"This  weather  is  fortunate,"  I 
said  to  my  sergeant,  "  the  packages 
will  be  got  over  to-night." 

"Yes,  captain,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, ^^ Bassa-Yaon  is  helping  us; 
he  will  always  be  a  true  Basque." — 
I  may  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  know 
it  already,  that  Bassa-Yaon  (the 
Wild-Spirit)  is,  among  our  peasantry, 
a  fanciful  being  who  reigns  among 
the  mountains  and  rules  the  storms. 

At  that  moment  a  soldier  came 
to  say  that  some  mules  laden  with 
baggage  were  arriving  by  the  Olhette 
road,  and  that  they  and  their  drivers 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  their  way 
under  the  whirlwinds  of  wind  and 
rain.  I  went  out  from  the  cabin,, 
and  saw  the  mules,  preceded  by  a 
woman  on  horseback. 

*^  Bassa-Yaon  has  assumed  a  sin- 
gular form,"  I  said  to  the  sergeant. 

A  cry  of  joy  answered  my  words, 
and  Paula's  pretty  head  came  out 
from  beneath  a  hood  drenched  with 
rain. 

•*  Last  night,"  she  said,  "  our  best 
contrabandists  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  the  troops.  The  whole 
village  is  trembling  with  fear,  and 
no  one  would  run  any  further  risk. 
jVfy  father  was  away  from  home, 
80  I  ordered  Ids  muleteers  to  bring 
on  your  packages,  and  I  have  ac- 
companiea  them  to  the  frontier 
because  the  Custom-house  people 
know  mc.   The  storm  haa  overtaken 
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iia  in  the  mountain,  but  T  knew  I 
«bould  find  you  here." 

See,  my  friend,  what  this  brave 
girl  was  capable  of  doing.  You 
will  admit  that  a  soldier  like  me 
had  bestowed  his  heart  in  the  right 
quarter  in  giving  it  to  her. 

When  we  were  in  the  cabin  to- 
gether, doing  the  best  wo  could  to 
dry  our  clothing  by  a  heath-fire, 
Paula  entreated  me  not  to  remain 
away  from  her  much  longer.  It 
was  only  too  easy  for  her  to  over- 
come any  opposition  on  my  part. 
I  promised  all  she  asked  for.  I 
wrote  next  day  to  an  officer  of  the 
staff  of  tlie  commander-in-chief  to 
ascertain  the  movements  of  the 
royal  army.  He  replied,  contrary 
to  my  anticipations,  that  the  Infante 
Don  Sebastian  was  about  to  resume 
the  campaign,  and  my  battalion 
was  to  be  recalled  to  form  part  of 
the  active  army.  This  news  threw 
me  into  great  perplexity.  I  daresay, 
if  orders  to  join  the  army  had  come, 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  obey 
them,  but  events  took  an  entirely 
different  course. 

Garniendia  left  me  no  time  for 
rest.  One  day  when  I  had  been 
summoned  to  Irun  to  take  part  in 
an  attack  on  the  fort  of  Behobia, 
he  entered  the  town  of  Alzata, 
beside  Vera.  The  attack  on  the 
tort  not  having  been  successful,  I 
was  returning  with  my  column,  and 
as  I  approached  Vera  I  was  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place.  I  made 
a  detour  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  peseteros,  I  found  them 
setting  fire  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Oapucins  at  Alzata.  It  was  fortu- 
nately empty,  for  all  the  monks  had 
long  since  joined  the  army.  The 
bandits  tried  to  defend  themselves 
in  the  town,  but  they  were  soon 
dislodged.  Garmendia,  seeing  his 
flank  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Elizondo,  fought  a  retreating  battle 
towards  the  French  frontier,  where 
he  knew  he  would  find  an  unim- 
peded passage.      Annoyed   at  his 


bold  manoeuvre,  I  followed  him  up 
with  more  ardour  than  prudence, 
for  bis  men  suddenlj  faced  aboat, 
and  sent  a  dlscbarge  of  musketry 
into  our  midst,  when  we  were  almost 
at  the  muzzles  of  their  gun;*.  Many 
of  my  men  fell,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  I  myself  received  a  ball  in  my 
side.  I  rose,  however,  and  would 
have  continued  the  pursuit,  but  I 
saw  that  I  was  on  French  soil. 
Just  then  a  body  of  Voltigears 
came  down  at  the  run  from  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  to  surround  ua. 
We  had  just  entered  the  pass  of 
Ibardin,  on  the  Olhette  road.  I 
called  out  to  my  lieutenant  to  re- 
treat immediately  with  the  men  into 
Navarrese  ground,  which  be  did 
successfully,  the  pesetcrot  retiring 
undisturbed  on  the  other  side.  A 
French  lieutenant  stepped  up  to 
me  and  politely  informea  me  that  I 
was  his  prisoner,  but  that  he  would 
leave  me  in  possession  of  my  sabre. 
You  know  that  after  the  Convention 
signed  between  Zumalacarreguy  and 
Lord  Elliot,  the  Carlists  were  every- 
where treated  as  belligerents. 

The  officer,  seeeing  me  pale  and 
bleeding,  offered  to  have  me  carried, 
for  I  had  difficulty  in  walking  over 
the  mountainous  ground ;  and  the 
Voltiguers  made  litters  of  beech  and 
carried  me  and  my  wounded  men 
down.     I  asked  the  lieutenant  if 
he  had  been  in  the  pass  by  chance. 
He  said  no ;  that  he  had  gone  there 
in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  Garmendia,  his  orders  beinj? 
toactin  concert  with  the  Christines. 
He  treated  me  with  great  politeness, 
told  me  that  he  was  in  command  of 
the  detachment  at  Ascain,and  offered 
to  see  that  I  was  taken  care  of  ia 
the  house  of  the  mayor  of  that  vil- 
lage, until  I  could  be  removed  to 
the  hospital  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  It 
was  balm  to  my  wound  to  know  t!)nt 
I  was  about  to  see  Paula,  for  I  knewr 
she  would  not  be  frightened  aboufc 
it.    When  the  officer  asked  my  name, 
I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  io 
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reply  tliat  it  was  Ilaristegliin,  and 
that  I  was  a  native  of  Lesaca.  "When 
we  came  near  Ascain,  I  called  the 
first  boy  I  paw,  and  told  him  in 
Basque  to  run  on  to  Aguerria,  and 
tell  the  efcJiecaiuInra  that  the  French 
soldiers  were  bringing  in  Don  Ma- 
nuel eliglitly  wounded.  I  made  tlie 
officer  believe  that  I  was  sending 
the  messenger  to  Sare,  where  I  had 
relatives ;  and  being  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  country,  ho  sus- 
pected nothing. 

Paula  awaited  my  arrival  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  sufficiently  mistress 
of  herself,  not  to  allow  her  emotion 
to  appear.  She  had  me  removed  to 
a  couch,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
not  more  engrossed  in  the  duties  of 
hospitality  than  would  have  been 
natural  towards  a  wounded  stranger. 
Iler  father  was  not  in  the  house. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  came 
into  my  room  alone,  and  burst  into 
sobs.  T  was  all  the  better  able  to 
comfort  her  that  I  already  felt  cured 
by  the  happiness  of  being  so  unex- 
pectedly beside  her.  A  surgeon 
for  wlioni  she  had  sent  to  St.  Jean 
do  Luz,  arrived  two  hours  later,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  my  wound 
would  be  healed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  but  that  I  was  beginning 
to  show  feverish  symptoms,  and  that 
for  the  present  my  removal  to  the 
hospital  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  last  part 
of  his  orders  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  Paula,  but  when  she  heard 
it,  the  colour  came  back  to  her  face. 
Ifer  father  suspected  nothing,  and 
made  no  objection  to  receive  Cap- 
tain Ilaristeghia  as  his  guest.  Hav- 
ing never  known  how  matters  stood 
between  his  daughter  and  me,  he 
allowed  her  without  hesitation  to 
attend  on  me  like  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  friend, 
that  I  was  in  good  hands,  and  that 
my  cure  was  rapid-  After  eight 
days  all  inconvenience  from  my 
wound  ceaped,  and  nothing  remained 


to  remind  me  of  it  but  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  darling  Paula  con- 
stantly beside  my  pillow.  How 
often  at  this  time  did  she  reproach 
me  with  my  ingratitude  !  How  often 
did  I  swear  never  again  to  leave 
her !  "  Enr  maitia — my  darling" — I 
used  to  say,  "  I  have  done  with  my 
warlike  follies,  I  am  thine  for 
ever!'* 

How  selfish  love  is !  Ho\v  it 
sacrifices  to  itself  the  highest  duties, 
themost  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
My  mother  was  only  two  or  three 
leagues  off,  and  I  could  easily  have 
had  myself  transported  to  her  house ; 
but  I  did  not  choose.  I  waited  till 
I  was  nearly  well  again  before  asking 
her  to  come  and  see  me,  and  even 
then  I  begged  her  to  come  very 
seldom  to  Aguerria.  My  good  mo- 
ther comprehended  everything  and 
made  no  complaint. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  able 
to  take  my  place  at  the  table  of  the 
etc7ieco-i/aona,  and  it  was  really  for- 
tunate for  me  that  the  lieutenant  of 
Voltigeurs  was  a  young  man  of  easy 
humour,  for  he  could  have  ordered  me 
to  Bayonne  at  once.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  taking  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  escape.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  my  cure,  I  was  to  be  sent 
to  a  northern  town  to  be  interned. 

1  often  talked  with  Errecalde 
about  the  Carlists,  and  sotight  to 
combat  his  prejudices  against  them. 
He  made  me  describe  to  him  bit  by 
bitthe  campaigns  of  Zumalacarreguy, 
in  which  he  took  an  extreme  in- 
terest. "Ah!  what  general»»hip  1 " 
he  would  exclaim  at  the  recital  of 
each  brilliant  exploit  of  the  hero; 
and  he  often  said,  "  The  Basques  are 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  !  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  war  does 
honour  to  our  race."  By  degrees  I 
thus  established  myself  in  his  good 
graces.  You  shall  hear  what  hap- 
pened in  the  end. 

The  detachment  of  infantry  sta- 
tioned at  Ascain  was  relieved  every 
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three  months.  Four  or  five  veeks 
after  my  accident,  a  new  officer  came 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who 
had  made  uio  prisoner,  and  waa  also 
quartered  in  the  house  of  the  Mayor, 
who  made  it  a  matter  of  honour  to 
extend  his  hospitality  tD  the  suc- 
cessive commanding  officers.  The new 
comer  was  a  captain,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, but  bred  in  a  bad  scliool. 
When  I  saw  him,  I  began  to  be 
afraid  for  the  turn  matters  might 
take,  for  he  v.  as  master  of  my  lot. 
However,  if  he  wanted  to  annoy  me, 
he  took  the  wrong  way.  The  very 
first  day,  when  we  were  at  table, 
with  the  view  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  master  of  the  house, 
ho  displayed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  the  Carlist  troops.  Errecaldo 
took  his  remarks  exceedingly  ill, 
and  said  drily  to  him  :  *'  Monsieur, 
you  will  perhaps  allow  some  weight 
to  my  opinion  as  an  officer  of  experi- 
ence— the  Basques  are  probably  the 
best  soldiers  iu  our  army,  and  those 
of  Spain  are  even  better  soldiers 
than  those  of  France."  The  cap- 
tain's only  response  was  a  sneer, 
and  I  saw  a  frown  on  Errecalde's 
face.  Evidently  a  storm  was  brew- 
ing ;  and  before  long  it  broke  out. 

The  captain's  name  was  Lacazc, 
and  I  have  told  you  he  was  a  veteran 
of  the  old  school,  some  of  whom  still 
remained  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of.  Finding  himself  quartered 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  pretty 
girl,  ho  thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  pay  his  court 
to  her,  which  he  did  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  would  have  done  to  a 
barmaid,  lie  made  some  gallant 
advances  to  Pauln,  which  she  pre- 
tended not  to  understand.  Lacazc 
did  not  take  the  rebuff',  and  one 
fine  morning,  to  add  to  his  per- 
suasiveness, he  thought  proper  to 
accompany  his  words  with  some  less 
tolerable  acts  of  gallantry.  Tou  can 
imagine  how  Madlle.  Errecalde 
treated  him  in  the  circumstances; 
but  the  captain  was  otherwise  un- 


fortunate ia  his  advance?,  for  it 
happened  that  the  window  of  tbe 
room  (it  was  the  room  we  are  now 
sitting  in)  where  he  was  detainio; 
Paula  was  open,  aud  that  Errecal(£^ 
and  I  were  in  the  garden  not  three 
paces  from  it.  We  overheard  the 
odious  scene,  and  both  rushed  into 
the  room.  Which  of  the  two  was 
the  angrier,  I  cannot  say.  Lut 
Errecaldo  was  able  to  restrain  him- 
self: "Monsieur,"  he  said  to  the 
officer,  •*  you  have  forgot  yourself. 
I  ought  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
this  insult ;  but  you  are  my  guest, 
and  the  customs  of  my  country  do 
not  allow  me  to  draw  my  sworJ 
against  you.  Have  the  goodness  to 
understand  that  you  do  not  sleep 
another  night  under  my  roof." 

The  captain  said  nothing.  I 
stepped  forward  aud  said  to  him. 
'*  Monsieur  Errecalde  is  right,  but  I 
who  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance am  at  liberty  to  avenge  the 
insult  which  has  been  offered  to 
him  and  his  daughter.  It  is  with 
me  you  have  to  deal." 

He  looked  round  towards  me,  and 
replied  insolently,  **  I  am  about  to 
give  orders  for  your  arrest." 

"  One  momeut.  Monsieur,  if  you 
please,"  said  Errecalde,  "to  begin 
with,  you  shall  not  arrest  M.  Ilari- 
steghia  in  my  house.  Besides,  he  is 
your  equal,  a  captain  like  yourself 
in  a  regularly  recognized  army.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  challenge  you 
— we  shall  see  how  you  can  hold 
your  own  against  a  Basque." 

Lacaze  did  not  want  courage. 
With  an  attempt  to  restrain  his 
passion,  he  said,  **  Come  along  then, 
sir,  let  us  settle  this  matterat  once." 
I  saw  Paula  change  countenance, 
and  said  to  her  in  Basque,  "  Do  not 
fear,  he  has  no  chance  with  a  Xavar- 
rese." 

The  three  of  us  went  out  together 
towards  a  small  wood,  having  first 
been  joined  by  Lacaze's  sous-lieu- 
tenant, who  was  to  act  as  his  second. 
For  want  of  swords  we  bad  to  U^^ 
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for  arms  a  couple  of  French  infantrj 
vabroB,  rather  unwichly  weapons, 
but  which  I  could  use  well  enough. 
My  Spanish  guard  at  onco  discon- 
certed mv  adversary,  and  after  two 
or  three  |)asse8  I  ran  him  through 
the  Hword-arm.  Ilia  second  decided 
that  the  combat  could  not  proceed, 
a  thing  which  was  quite  clear. 
Errecalde  himself  bound  up  Lacaze's 
wound,  who  was  attended  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  surgeon  from  JSt. 
Jean  do  Luz.  Errecaldo  then  pro- 
ceeded to  have  an  interview  with 
General  Harispe,  of  whom  he  was 
nu  old  and  valued  friend,  having 
been  long  iu  the  corps  which  the 
General  commanded.  He  informed 
tlie  General  of  all  that  happened ; 
Lncazo  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  company  at  Ascain ; 
and  I  was  set  at  libcrt}'. 

I  need  not  describe  the  joy  of 
Paula  when  she  saw  me  returning 
to  Agucrria.  That  same  evening, 
when  her  father  was  absent,  we  had 
a  long  conversation  together. 

**My  darling  Paula,"  I  said  to 
her,  •*  this  tluel  will  to-morrow  be 
the  talk  of  the  wliole  countrv.  Of 
itself,  that  would  be  enough  to  com- 
promise you,  especially  as  I  have 
for  three  months  been  living  in  your 
father's  house.  Paula,  we  must  no 
longer  delay  our  marriage.  I  do 
not  think  your  father  has  now  any 
reason  not  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
tried  friend." 

Paula  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms. 

**  O  maitrnenaf  my  best  beloved !  '* 
she  cried,  "  you  have  guessed  what 
1  was  thinking.  Yes,  Manolo,  my 
father  must  be  told  at  once.  I  will 
do  it  myself  to-morrow,  and  he 
cannot  refuse  me  anything.  I  will 
tell  him  you  have  sworn  never  to 
leave  me !  " 

She  stopped  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  me,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  I  would  keep  tliis  promise; 
but  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet, 
swearing  that  nothing  in  the  world, 


no  orders,  not  even  the  very  sound 
of  the  cannon  and  the  trumpets  of 
my  Navarrese,  would  separate  me 
again  from  her.  Three  years  of 
service  and  two  wounds  entitled  me 
to  ask  leave  to  retire,  especially  at 
11  time  when  the  royal  army  seemed 
to  bo  condemned  to  inaction.  I 
thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
write  to  the  General,  and  I  promised 
to  do  so  at  once. 

Next  day  Paula,  mustering  all  her 
courage,  had  an  interview  with  her 
father,  and  told  him  she  had  found 
her  senarfjhe'i  again — that  her  lover, 
Manuel  iSorrondo,  was  worthy  of 
her  hand.  I  never  knew  exactly 
how  the  matter  was  arranged,  but 
fatliers  are  not  generally  too  severe 
with  their  daughters  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Errecalde,  at  all  events, 
was  not  so  with  Paula.  She  came 
back  to  me  with  her  eyes  flushing 
with  joy,  though  with  a  little  more 
embarrassment  than  usual.  Erre- 
calde came  a  moment  afterwards, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  me  with 
a  smile.  The  worthy  Mayor  had 
never  doubted  me,  and,  shaking  my 
hand  heartily,  he  said,  "  ParhleUy 
since  I  saw  you  playing  pelota  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  1  have  never  been 
afraid  of  your  making  your  way  in 
the  world."' 

That  evening  I  wrote  to  Bri- 
gidier- General  Ituritza  placing  my 
resiignation  in  his  hands.  I  then 
went  to  Sare  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  my  mother,  and  returned  with 
a  joyous  and  brilliant  escort  of 
young  men  to  accompany  my 
bride  to  the  altar.  How  beautiful 
she  was  tliat  day  !  ...  In  crossing 
the  square  at  Ascain,  she  suddenly 
stopped,  and,  turning  to  me,  pointed 
to  a  strange  figure,  the  sight  of 
which  made  me  shudder.  It  was 
an  old  crone,  wrinkled  and  bent, 
clothed  in  black  rags,  who  was 
leaning  on  her  staff,  and  watching 
the  procession  with  a  malignant 
leer.  I  thought  I  recognized  the 
devilish   face,  and  suddenly  I  re* 
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membered  it  vas  tbat  of  the  cas- 
carota  I  had  met  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  During  the  marriage  service, 
\vbilo  I  was  sitting  by  Paula's  side, 
I  noticed  her  throw  a  comer  of  her 
dress  over  my  knees  to  keep  away 
the  «»^<fca— ill-luck.  Poor  child! 
far  other  precautions  were  needed ! 
I  took  my  wife  back  to  Aguerria, 
and  in  the  evening  the  double 
chorus  of  youths  and  maidens  from 
Bare  and  Ascain  came,  and  sang  in 
front  of  the  house  the  same  nuptial 
choru3  which  you  heard  the  other 
night.  It  was  then,  in  the  happiest 
hour  of  my  life,  that  I  heard  it  for 
the  first  time.  ...  Ah !  what  pain 
it  gives  me  to  hear  it  now ! 

Sorroiido  ceased  for  a  little,  and 
an  expression  of  indescribable  sad- 
ness overspread  his  face.  After- 
wards he  resumed  his  story  : — 

You  will  now  hear,  my  young 
friend,  how  it  fared  with  a  man 
whom  fate  had  destined  to  mis- 
fortune. "Was  I  not  happy  in  tho 
extreme?  I  possessed  everything 
that  man  desires  most  in  his  youth, 
a  wife  whom  I  adored,  for  whom  I 
had  waited  long,  and  who  loved  me 
with  all  her  heart.  In  the  first  in- 
toxication of  gratified  love  I  forgot 
everything— even  my  sword  ! 

It  was  April,  1837.  A  few  days 
after  my  marriage,  and  before  I  had 
anyreply  from  Spain  to  my  letter 
of  resignation,  1  learned  from  a 
Bayonuo  newspaper  that  new  suc- 
cesses had  been  achieved  by  tho 
royal  army.  The  Infante  Don 
Sebastian  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  two  victories,  at  Zornoza, 
and  at  the  pass  of  Las  dos  Jffer- 
mancts  (the  Two  Sisters),  in  the 
mountains  between  Guipuzcoa  and 
Navarre.  Instead  of  making  me 
glad,  the  news  depressed  me.  My 
wife  remarked  this,  and  I  saw  some 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  in  her  face. 
She  said  nothing,  however,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  that  it  was  but  a  passing 
cloud ;  but  I  began  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  contrabandists,  and 


one  of  these  brought  me  one  morn- 
ing a  letter  in  reply  to  my  offer  of 
resignation.  The  reply  was  reiy 
different  from  what  I  had  expected. 
I  saw  at  once  it  was  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  my  old  captain,  the 
brave  Quibelalde.  Now  a  brigadier- 
general,  he  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Ituritzaio  command  on  the 
frontier,  and  it  thus  became  bis  duty 
to  attend  to  my  letter. 

My  old  captain  was  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  my  demand  for 
leave  to  retire.  He  seemed  to 
attribute  it  to  some  weakness  or 
delirium  caused  by  illness.  He 
begged  me  to  get  well  as  soon  as 
possible  so  as  to  resume  my  po?t, 
or  rather  one  of  higher  rank  which 
was  ready  for  roe,  described  the  late 
victories,  and  held  out  hopes  of  a 
speedy  march  on  Madrid,  planned 
in  concert  with  Don  Ramon  Ca- 
brera, who  was  then  filling  Arragou 
and  Catalonia  with  his  exploits. 
As  for  my  retirement,  nobody 
would  hear  of  it,  neither  himself, 
nor  the  general-in-chief,  nor  even 
King  Charles  V,,  who,  according 
to  Guibelalde,  set  a  high  value  oa 
my  services. 

This  letter  caused  me  great  em- 
barrassment. My  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  and  yet  I  was  quite 
determined  to  retire,  not  only  to 
keep  faith  with  Paula,  but  because 
I  was  now  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  her  society.  I  had  so  little 
doubt  of  my  firmness  on  this  point 
that  I  frankly  showed  GuibelalJe':^ 
letter  to  my  wife,  and  told  her 
that  I  should  go  and  see  the  briga- 
dier at  Irun,  explain  the  matter  to 
him  in  person,  and  obtain  what 
I  wanted.  Paula  replied  with  al- 
fected  calmness,— 

"  Tou  will  not  cross  the  frontier 
without  me.  I  will  go  with  vou  ti» 
Irun.'^ 

"  What  reason  have  you  for 
that  ? '» 

"  It  would  be  distressing  to  mo 
to  let  you  incur  the  least  danger 
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without  sharing  it  with  you.  Let 
me  go  with  you:  we  will  return 
together.'* 

I  conaentcd,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  happy.  J  guessed  what  her 
motive  was;  she  wanted  to  ac- 
company mo  only  to  make  sure  of 
bringing  roe  back  to  Franco  along 
with  her. 

The  same  day  I  wrote  to  Guibe- 
lalde,  telling  him  simply  that  I 
should  be  with  him  in  two  days' 
time,  and  requesting  him  to  send 
a  detachment  to  the  pass  of  Ibardin 
to  secure  the  safety  of  my  wife. 

Telling  Errecalde  that  wo  were 

foing  to  see  some  friends  at  St. 
ean  de  Luz,  we  set  out  on  our 
journey  on  a  beautiful  May  morn- 
ing, both  on  horseback,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  trusty  servant  with  a 
mule  laden  with  our  luggage.  I 
had  taken  care  to  get  a  sort  of 
passport  from  the  gendarmerie, 
we  took  the  Olhette  road,  and 
when  we  had  passed  the  frontier 
at  Ibardin  we  found  waiting  our 
arrival  about  150  Navarrese  soldiers 
in  marching  costume,  drawn  up  by 
the  roadside  at  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  encountered  Paula  in  the 
storm.  It  was  my  own  old  com- 
pany, under  my  lieutenant,  Don 
Fablo  Sarasa. 

Tears  of  joy  came  into  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  the  red  hats,  the  gray 
coats,  the  brilliant  arms,  and  when 
my  veterans  with  loud  hurrahs 
stood  around  myself  and  my  wife. 
1  could  not  but  shake  hands  with 
every  man.  "  Don  Manuel,  Don 
Manuel !  "  they  cried  ;  "  we  will 
never  part  from  you  again ! " 
Paula  was  so  surprised  that  she 
forgot  her  fears,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  clapping  her 
hands  at  the  sight  of  my  splendid 
Navarrese,  as  they  defiled  into  the 
road  ou  the  green  slopes  of  Soubicia. 
All  the  way  along,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  company  formed  our 
escort,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
most  active  fellows  kept   up  the 


"  Basque  dance,"  throwing  their 
guns  in  the  air,  and  shouting 
vioafs ;  the  others  sang  at  the 
pitch  of  their  voices  the  war-song 
JSiba,  hiha  Don  Carlos^  g^i*^i  erre- 
gitia  t  (**  Long  live  Don  Carlos,  our 
King  I"). 

The  lieutenant  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Quibelaldc,  who 
ordered  me  to  go  on  to  Lesaca, 
where  he  would  join  me  in  the 
evening.  He  was  on  acti\^  duty 
for  the  day.  We  were  delighted, 
because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  my  w4fe  to  Don 
Joaquin.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
happy  it  made  the  venerable  cure 
to  give  us  his  benediction  in  the 
parsonage  of  Lesaca.  My  wife  was 
as  pleased  as  a  child  to  find  herself 
again  with  me  in  the  village  where 
we  had  first  met.  Don  Joaquin 
treated  the  occasion  like  a  second 
wedding-day,  and  found  in  a  corner 
of  his  plundered  cellar  some  bottles 
that  still  remained  of  the  wine  of 
Tudela  to  drink  to  the  yU^ro^  and. 
to  our  next  successes. 

"You  are  to  be  made  com- 
mander," he  said.  "  As  for  me,  I 
shall  look  after  my  niece  here,  and 
1  shall  need  to  have  nil  my  wits 
about  me.'' 

Paula  coloured,  and  looked  at  me 
without  replying.  In  the  evening 
the  soldiers  of  my  company  arranged 
an  entertainment  for  our  aimise- 
ment,  and  showed  us  the  zorzigo^ 
a  dance  which  had  been  long  dis- 
used in  that  unhappy  district.  The 
dance  consists  in  a  figure  lu  which 
the  young  men  seek  out  one  after 
another  the  girli*,  and  lead  them 
forward  by  the  hand  to  tbc  music 
of  the  chiroulas.  Many  of  the 
young  girls,  who  were  grieving 
over  the  absence  of  their  lovers, 
refused  to  dance;  others  allowed 
themselves  to  join,  in  order  to  give 
pleasure,  as  they  said,  to  Dou 
Manuel  and  his  wife,  for  I  had 
made  many  friends  in  the  valley. 
Meantime  there  was  no  appear- 
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auce  of  Guibelalde.  I  waa  rather 
uueaBV  about  this,  but  eaid  notiiing 
to  my  wife,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  evening's  amusement.  Before 
daybreak  next  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  a  trumpet  call.  I 
went  to  the  window,  and  saw  my 
soldiers  arriving  under  arms  in  the 
square,  and  taking  their  places  in 
the  ranks.  I  descended  hastily, 
and  asked  the  lieutenant  what  had 
taken  place.  He  said  he  had  just 
received,  throuf>h  a  confidenfr,  an 
order  from  Guibelalde  to  march  at 
once  with  the  company  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Bidassoa. 

**  Why  is  the  order  not  addressed 
to  me?  '*  I  asked. 

**  Because  the  company  is  still 
under  mv  orders,  Captain." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '* 

**  I  do  not  know,  some  recon- 
naissance, no  doubt. . .  Tt  is  rumoured 
that  the  Engli:?h  have  attacked 
Irun." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  let  my  men  march  without  their 
captain  ?     "Wait  till  I  come." 

I  rushed  back  to  put  on  my 
uniform,  and  to  get  my  sabre,  and 
-embraced  Paula. 

"  Where  are  you  going  in  uni- 
form ?  "  she  asked  iu  dismay. 

*'  My  darling,"  I  replied,  *•  my  old 
company  is  waiting  for  me  below. 
The  men  have  asked  me,  as  a  parting 
token  of  friendship,  to  take  the 
command  in  a  reconnaissance  which 
we  ore  about  to  make  in  the  direc- 
tion of  I  run.  We  shall  be  back  in 
the  evening." 

"  A  reconnaissance^  "  said  Paula, 
lookinn;  fixedly  at  me,  "  that  means 
a  battle  ? — Ah !  Manuel,  where  are 
your  oaths  now  ?  Have  pity  on  me!" 

*^  Matiia,  I  conjure  you  not  to  bo 
afraid.  It  is  only  for  one  day.  To- 
morrow all  will  be  at  an  end ;  we 
shall  return  together  to  Ascain,  and 
never  be  parted  any  more." 

I  pressed  her  in  my  arms,  and  I 
know  not  how  I  had  firmness  enough 
to  leave  her.     It  was  the  work  of 


destiny !  As  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self, sabre  in  band,  at  the  head  of 
my  company,  and  marching  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  I  felt  the  old 
spirit  reviving  in  me.  In  a  few 
minutes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley', 
we  met  the  5  th  battalion  of  Navarre, 
which  was  drawn  up  on  the  road 
near  the  bridge.  The  soldiers  had 
piled  their  arm?,  and  were  break- 
fasting on  a  little  bread  and  bacon. 
All  the  officers  surrounded  me,  and 
Guibelalde  took  me  in  his  arms. 

''  You  have  reached  us  at  a  good 
time,"  hesaid.  "The  English  attacked 
Irun  last  night.  They  came  up  in 
a  mass  from  San  Sebastian  and 
Pasagea  while  our  army  was  at  a 
distance.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
villain  Garmendia  kept  me  occupied 
all  yesterday  in  the  other  direction, 
by  retreating  in  front  of  roe  as  far 
as  San  Esteban.  During  that  time 
the  English  struck  their  blow.  A 
man  from  Irun  has  travelled  all 
night  to  bring  me  the  news.  We 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  we 
wish  to  save  the  town.     Forward ! " 

The  column  fell  in,  and  we  took 
the  road  along  the  Bidassoa  to  Irun 
at  a  rapid  pace.  At  Biriatou  we 
left  the  valley  and  proceeded  by  the 
hi;»h  grounds,  until  we  reached  a 
hill  opposite  Behobia,  where  there 
is  a  small  chapel  called  the  Hermi- 
tage of  San-Marcial.  Many  French- 
men had  already  fallen  there,  for  the 
position  is  important,  as  it  com- 
mands Irun.  It  was  already  occu- 
pied by  a  battalion  of  English.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  red  coata  Guibe- 
lalde came  to  me.  "  Arrats,''  he  said, 
angrily,  "  it  is  all  up !  But  never 
mind  ? — Forward  !  and  Vive  la 
Navarre  J  "  He  deployed  his  bat- 
talion into  position  on  the  slope. 
But,  my  friend,  you  cannot  scatter 
English  soldiers  as  you  can  Andalu- 
sians  or  pe^eterosl  The  English 
fought  Bplendidly;  all  the  better 
that  they  bad  heavy  guns,  and  poored 
grape-shot  into  us  at  close  quarters. 
We  thrice  returned  to  the  cbaige 
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and  suffered  heavily,  Ouibelalde 
being  wounded  in  the  face.  At  last 
we  remained  masters  of  San-Marcial, 
but  could  not  advance  a  step  farther. 
Masses  of  English,  armed  with  ar- 
tillery, commanded  all  the  advances 
to  Irun. 

What  happened  in  that  miser- 
able town,  all  Europe  heard  with 
horror.  You  know  that  the  English 
Government,  at  the  instigation  of 
Christina,  had  sent  to  her  assistance 
the  off-scou  rings  of  London,  collected 
and  formed  into  regiments  under 
the  orders  of  Evans.  They  were 
wretches  who  had  no  creed,  and 
obeyed  no  law ;  and  they  sacked 
Irun  that  day  with  such  massacres 
and  pillage  as  had  not  been  known 
in  Europe  for  two  centuries.  Wo 
had  foreseen  this,  but  we  were  kept 
motionless  at  San-Marcial.  As  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  negros  at 
Irun,  of  whom  there  were  many, 
had  called  in  the  English,  we  were 
not  sorry  when  they  shared  the  fate 
of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  wo  lost  our 
best  position  on  the  frontier. 

Guibelalde  determined  to  remain 
part  of  the  day  at  San-Marcial  in 
the  hope  that  assistance  would  be 
sent  from  the  royal  army,  but  none 
came.  He  then  decided  to  make 
for  Fontarabia,  in  order  to  defend 
that  place  from  the  attack  which 
was  undoubtedly  impending,  for  the 
evident  design  of  the  English  was  to 
obtain  command  of  the  whole  em- 
bouchure of  the  river.  I  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Vera  and  await  further 
instructions.  In  the  face  of  the 
English  victory,  I  could  not  dream 
of  speaking  to  him  of  my  intended 
retirement,  and  we  parted  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  auernoon,  full 
of  disappointment  and  anger.  Since 
I  had  entered  upon  a  soldier's  life, 
I  had  never  seen  such  an  unfor- 
tunate day,  nor  had  1  ever  seen  a 
town  taken  without  an  opportunity 
being  given  to  strike  a  blow  in  its 
favour.    There  were  other  gloomy 


presentiments  which  mingled  with 
my  disappointment  and  rage. 

At  Vera  I  found  the  whole  town 
in  alarm.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
shut  up,  and  men  armed  with  blun- 
derbusses presented  themselves  at 
the  windows.  In  the  streets  there 
were  tumultuous  groups,  and  women 
uttering  cries  of  distress.  They 
ran  to  meet  me.  "Ah !  Don  Manuel  1 
God  bless  you !    Eemain  with  us." 

*•  What  has  happened  here  ?  "  I 
asked,  already  alarmed. 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?    They  are  ^ 
burning  Lesaca." 

*«  Lesaca !     Who  ?  " 

"  The  peseteros—Otfkvmeridxik— there 
are  more  than  five  hundred ;  they 
have  set  the  whole  place  on  fire!" 

My  friend,  may  you  never  sufier 
such  anguish  as  I  did  that  day ! 
How  many  minutes  it  took  me  to 
reach  Lesaca  with  my  company  I  do 
not  know ;  the  distance  is  scarcely 
a  league  and  a  half.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  bridge  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa  we  heard  gunshots.  It  was 
indeed  Garmendia,  who  had  seized 
on  the  capital  of  the  Cinco-YiUas. 
I  remembered  that  he  had  one  day 
said:  "Miua  burned  Lecaroz,  one 
day  I  shall  follow  his  example  at 
another  place."  He  had  followed 
up  at  a  distance  Guibelaldes'  move- 
ment on  Irun.  A  spy  had  told  him 
that  my  wife  was  at  Lesaca ;  it  was- 
the  time  to  execute  his  threat. 

As  we  came  near  the  village  we 
saw  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame 
hovering  over  it.  The  peseteros 
were  razing  it;  but  the  men  of 
Lesaca,  nearly  all  hoary  with  age^ 
were  defending  themselves  with 
vigour,  having  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  clock-tower,  and  the  square 
tower  of  the  town.  The  sound  of 
shots  gave  me  some  hope.  We 
darted  into  the  village  with  a  fury 
which  overwhelmed  all  resistance. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  daggers,  in  the 
street  and  in  the  houses,  then  the 
bandits  fled   on  all  sides  and  wo 
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were  mnatera  of  tlic  place.  "  Seek 
my  wife,"  I  cried  to  the  soldiem. 
They  searched  tlio  pnrsonage  and 
many  of  the  houses  witliout  finding 
her.  At  length  some  one  sniti, 
"Bho  is  ill  the  cloek-tower,  along 
with  the  curfennd  nionv  more." 

Criea  of  (ii!.tre?s  came  from  the 
clock-tower,  which  w.-ir  eu\'eloped  io 
flameti,  and  I  »nw  Do  a  Joaquiii 
beckoning  lo  ir.c  from  one  of  the 
windotrs.  The  prtdnvi,  being  un- 
able to  ascend  tho  toner,  had  col- 
lected on  the  pavement  around  it  a 
maeia  of  dry  pimentos,  eoaked  in 
turpentine.  A  horrible  smoke  was 
tbue  produced,  and  they  had  hoped 
to  Kiiflbiato  tho  occupants  if  they 
could  nut  bum  them. 

My  fohlicrs  scattered  thia  fire, 
and  i  darted  up  the  otoep  sitiiir.  1 
reached  tlic  top ;  many  oravo  men 
with  grey  hair  wero  there  bleeding 
from  their  wounds.  Don  Joaquin, 
with  a  hnpgnrd  face,  his  hands  black 
with  powder,  eeiied  mo  by  the  nnn, 
and  pointed — oh,  horror  ! — to  iny 
poor  wife  Kitting  on  n  plank  in  a 
corner.  Her  dross  had  been  opened 
at  tlio  chest,  and  beneath  her  bosom 
there  was  a  wound  from  which  a 
few  drops  of  blood  had  dropped.  I 
Tuxhod  towards  her  frantically  and 
took  hold  of  her  hands.  "  Paula, 
Paula!  "  I  cried. — The  hands  wero 
already  cold.  iShc  smiled  with  a 
look  that  words  cannot  describe, 
and  murmured  "  Manuel,  Adieu!" 
The  words  wero  ripokeu  with  diffi- 
culty. Ah  !  my  frieud,  that  xmile 
on  those  pallid  "lips,  tho  last  look  of 
those  blue  eyes — I  scothem  always 
— she  uttered  no  word  of  reproach 
—she  whom  I  had  kilK-d ! 

I  raised  her  head  with  my  hand. 
"Paula!"  I  said,  "forgive  me!" 
But  she  never  spoke  ag.ain,  and 
kept  trying  lo  hold  to  her  lipa 
the  small  cross  belonging  to  tho 
euro,  who  repeated  prayers  by  her 
aide.  A  moment  afterwards  she 
expired. 

My  friend,  when  I  saw  that  bead 


fall  down  lifeless,  I  experienced 
death  more  cruel  than  that  whit 
lay  before  me!  A  gun  lay  net 
Poula.  Don  Joaquin  told  methi 
sho  had  been  the  first  to  counsel  hti 
on  the  arrival  of  the  bandits,  t 
take  refuge  lu  the  clock  tower.  F( 
two  hours  she  had  herself  fired  i 
the  enemy  like  a  soldier.  At  tt 
very  moment  of  my  entry  into  tl 
vitl.i^e  a.  ball  had  struck  her ! 

^Iv  soldiers,  who  witnessed  tb 
horrible  death  with  tears  in  the 
eyes,  helped  me  to  carry  the  hoi 
of  my  beloved  down  from  the  towe 
Shu  was  laid  in  the  church.  Tt 
womcu  came  with  la^ueating  crie 
and  Eobs,  and  covered  her  wit 
flowers.  Inexpressible  rage  fille 
uiy  heart;  it  culminated  when 
went  out  into  the  square  and  sa 
before  me  Garmeudla  with  about 
dozen  of  his  men  prisoners.  He  hi 
been  captured  in  the  court-yard  i 
one  of  the  houses,  and  my  mei 
after  a  feorful  struggle,  had  sui 
ceeOed  in  disarming  him. 

The  wretch  dai-ed  to  look  at  n 
with  tlie  smile  of  a  victor :  perliai 
he  knew  that  Paula's  death  woiu 
sufficiently  avenge  him.  I  was  c 
the  point  of  plunging  my  daggi 
into  his  heart,  but  that  would  hai 
been  to  let  liim  off  too  easily.  1 
begin  with,  I  gave  orders  to  aho( 
tho  rest  of  the  prisoners.  Da 
Joaquin  came  forward, 

"  Manuel,"  he  said,  "  for  the  sal 
of  your  wife's  soul,  pardon  yoi 
enemies ! " 

"Never,"  I  replied,  "  Sorroni 
trill  iterer  pardon.  Tou  may  pw 
for  them,  if  you  have  a  mind  1 
do  so." 

The  prisoners  were  drawn  up  i 
lino  in  front  of  the  tower,  and  stu 
by  n  firing  party,  I  then  retumt 
to  Oarmcndia. 

"For  you,"  I  said,  " incendiai 
and  assassin,  I  can  think  of  onl 
one  punishment  that  will  satis] 
my  vengeance.  Youarea 'caballen 
like  myself;  as  a  Basque  you  ai 
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of  noble  race — I  am  going  to  hang 
you  up  like  a  common  tliief." 

This  time  I  saw  Garmendia  turn 
pale.  The  soldiers  strung  him  up 
on  au  oak  at  the  entrauce  to  tlie 
village,  aud  there  I  saw  him  hang- 
ing. As  ho  did  not  die  immediately, 
I  took  pity  on  him  aud  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

I  swore  to  exterminate  his  band, 
and  I  have  kept  my  oath.  For 
months  I  pursued  them.  I  have 
shot  or  hanged  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  it  did  me  good 
to  see  them  die.  That,  my  friend,  is 
how  I  tried  to  avenge  my  poor  wife. 
But  I  took  no  vengeance  on  any 
but  the  followers  of  Garmendia ;  I 
have  never  harmed  the  quintos* 
except  in  the  field  of  battle.  For 
all  that,  these  pour  devils  have  an 
extreme  dread  of  me ;  it  is  they 
who  have  given  me  the  surname  of 
El  MatariJ'e,  The  Butcher,  a  name 
which  I  have  borne  with  pride. 

You  will,  perhaps,  ask  whether 
my  life  as  a  soldier  did  uot  in  some 
degree  alleviate  my  grief.  At  times 
it  did ;  but  I  could  never  forget 
that  my  love  of  war  had  killed 
Paula,  and  that  fearful  reflection 
haunted  me  continually.  Sometimes, 
too,  I  met  with  disappointments  in 
my  campaigns.  Twice  I  marched 
on  Madrid,  first  witii  Zaratiegui 
80on  after  my  misfortuues,  and  in 
the  next  year  with  the  Count  de 
Negri.  Twice  we  had  to  retreat  at 
the  Ebro,  in  spite  of  our  successes. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  four  Basque 
generals  shot,  Guergue,  8anz,  Garcia, 
and  Ibaniz ;  all  through  that  Judns 
Maroto  who  sold  us.  Ah !  my 
friend,  how  does  it  come  about  that 
so  much  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment are  wrapped  up  with  Our 
highest  and  ino»t  generous  affec- 
tions ? 

"When   Charles   V.   returned  to 


France,  I  was  with  the  Navarrese 
battalions  which  escorted  him  to 
the  last,  fighting  the  ground  foot 
by  foot,  but  witiiout  hope.  I  then 
returned  to  my  mother's  house. 
Paula's  father  died  of  grief.  I  had 
the  remains  of  my  wife  removed 
from  Lesaca  to  Ascain.  I  have  told 
vou  she  had  a  little  sister,  a  mere 
child  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of. 
She  was  afterwards  married.  Her 
only  son,  Domingo,  has  been  an 
orphan  for  two  years,  and  I  have 
come  to  live  with  him  on  this  pro- 
perty, which  is  his.  Of  ray  beloved 
Paula,  of  my  fleeting  happiness, 
there  remain  to  me  nothing  but 
memory,  and  that  small  portrait 
you  have  seen  in  my  room.  Paula 
had  it  painted  at  Bayonne,  where 
»\\G  met  au  artist  that  was  passing 
through  the  town.  She  had  it 
painted  for  me,  she  told  me,  in  the 
costume  she  wore  on  the  day  of  our 
first  meeting  at  Lesaca. 

The  guerillero  ceased ;  and  tears, 
which  he  had  till  now  restrained, 
coursed  down  his  furrowed  clu-eks. 
After  a  time  he  rose  suddenly : — 
•'  1  am  still  Sorrondo,"  he  cried, "  and 
the  negros  will  know  me  again!" 
Domingo  came  to  tell  us  the  time 
to  depart  had  come.  Manuel  threw 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  conceal- 
ing his  sabre  under  its  folds,  and 
we  left  Aguerria.  Domingo  was  to 
accompany  his  uncle  as  far  as  the 
frontier.  Some  distance  from  Ascain, 
I  found  Edward's  carriage  awaiting 
mo  on  the  road.  Once  more  I 
pressed  Sorrondo's  hand,  and  said, 
as  we  parted,  "  A  revoir!  " 

I  should  have  liked  much  to  meet 
the  brave  veteran  again ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  him  since,  and  I  have 
not  again  been  in  the  Basque  coun- 
try. I  heard  that  Manuel  returned 
home  a  few  days  after  we  parted, 
the    intended  insurrection    having 


*  The  conscripts  were  so  called,  because  the  conscription  took  one-6fth  of  tbe  70011^ 
men. 
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entirely  miscarried.    In  June  last 
year,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend 

Edward  D ,  in  which  he  says : 

"Sorrondo  has  returned  to  Spain 
with  Don  Carlos  and  his  old  comrade 


Marshal  Elio.  He  will  never  h 
the  success  of  the  Basques  :  he  n 
ceived  two  bullets  in  the  chest  s 
Eraul,  in  leading  a  Bavarian  ha' 
talion  to  the  charge.** 


HECTOR  AND   ANDROMACHE. 


A   FABAPHBASE. 


lU'ld,   Book  VII. 

He  spalie,  and  spread  his  arms 

To  clasp  the  glorious  child, 

^Vho,  filled  with  strange  alarms, 
From  the  proud  hero's  stooping  crest  recoiled. 
Affrighted  hv  its  hlack  plumes  waving  wild. 

Tlie  loving  parent  smiled, 

And  from  nis  lofty  hrow 
The  hrazcn  helmet  on  the  ground  he  piled. 
Then  clasp'd  the  lovely  boy,  no  more  reluctant  now. 

Then  unto  Jove  he  cried, 

And  to  the  immortal  thronjr, — 

*'  Grant  lliat  this  child,  my  pride. 
Be  hailed  as  I,  the  chief  Troy's  warrior  chiefs  among. 
For  valour  famed — a  cliief  divinely  strong." 

That  with  the  voice  of  song 

It  may  be  sounded  loud, 
"Greater  than  Hector!"  as  he  stalks  alon?, 
From  war  and  conquest,  tlirough  th'  applauding  crowd  ! 

Then  in  its  mother's  breast 

lie  placed  tlie  child  of  love; 

And  in  his  own  he  prcss'd 
The  mother's  yielding  hand,  soft  as  a  nestling  dove. 
And  said  in  accents  formed  the  heart  to  move, — 

*'  My  love !  thy  tears  reprove. 

My  life  is  sacred  here — 
No  man  can  take  it  from  tlie  gods  above. 
And  when  they  call  'tis  theirs,  be  that  day  far  or  near. 

Now  to  thy  halls  return, 

Thy  household  cares  resume ; 
H>,  as  old  warriors,  who  for  Rlory  bum. 
Alone  arc  fitted  for  war's  strife,  and  thunder-bearing  gloom  ! 
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OPHIDIANS. 


No.  I. — Their  Manners, 


Fbobabit  In  no  branch  of  natural 
history  has  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
been  awakened  within  the  last  few 
years — and   eo  much  valuable   in- 
formation elicited  in  consequence — 
as  in  Ophiology.    Till  comparatively 
lately  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
Ophidians  has  been  confined  to  the 
scientific  alone.     Apart  from  these, 
■what  was  related  of  serpents  was 
80  confused  with  fable  and  tradi- 
tional—not to    say   religious   pre- 
judice,  that  they  have  been    con- 
templated only  in  their  terrible  and 
typical  aspects ;  even  the  unbiassetl, 
in  writiog  of  them,  have  often  heeu 
]ed  astray  in  this  respect,  and  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  preconceived   ideas.     Many   of 
tne  popular  errors  may  bo  traced 
back  through  ages  of  unquestioning 
writers    to  classic   author?,   whose 
worth   as   poots   or  historians   has 
given   them  weight  as  naturalists. 
What  Dr.  Carpenter  says  of  Bacon 
holds  good  with  others,  from  Pliny 
downwards :     **  So  far    from   con- 
tributing to  our  knowledge  of  na- 
tural   history,    ho    (Bacon)    often 
gave  additional  force  to  errors  by 
the  weight  of  his  authority."     One 
such  writer,  in  a  work  on  Egypt, 
eays  of  snakes,  •*  Some  have  no  teeth, 
but   only   hard  gums,   others  only 
attack  with  their  tongue;  but  the 
same  end  is  attained  in  cither  case, 
▼iz.,  the  insertion  of  the  poison  T' 
This  author,  being  an  authority  in 
ancient  architecture,  is  credited  and 
quoted  about  snakes  by  those  who 
K)rget  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
•tudied    herpetology    as    well    as 


archaeology.  It  would  seem  super- 
fluous, and  an  insult  to  the  intel 
ligent  reader,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  our  great  bard,  to  state 
that  the  tongue,  ^\Qii  of  an  adder,  is 
not  "  envenomed,"  to  say  nothing  of 
innocuous  snakes;  and  yet,  you 
will  scarcely  visit  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  in  this  year  of  grace  1875,. 
without  hearing  well-dressed  and 
apparently  well-educated  persons 
exclaim  in  horror,  when  they  see 
the  harmless  pythons  and  innocent 
Coluber  Jiatrix  Bond  out  their  slender 
tongues,  that  the  snake  is  "darting 
out  its  poisonous  sting!"  Not 
equally  absurd,  but  of  much  scien- 
tilic  interest,  arc  other  questions 
still  debated  regarding  the  ophidia. 
Their  nocturnal  habits,  their  native 
haunts  in  hidden  retreats,  caves, 
swamps,  jungles,  and  inaccessible 
places,  their  sluggishness  and 
timiditv,  have  rendered  them  hard 
to  reach  and  difhcult  to  observe; 
consequently  we  have  fouud  some 
of  onr  popular  writers  within  twenty 
years,  nay,  naturalists  themselves, 
differ  regarding  certain  matters  in 
snake  history.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  use  made  of  the  tongue ;. 
whether  snakes  do  or  do  not  lick 
their  prey  over  with  saliva  previous 
to  deglutition  ;  whether  they  drink 
as  well  as  eat,  and  if  so,  how  or 
what ;  the  precise  periods  of  slough- 
ing, and  Avhether  the  age  of  the 
rattlesnake  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
number  of  joints  in  his  tail,  or  why 
he  is  provided  with  a  rattle  at  all, 
are  points  on  which  a  diversity  of 
opinions    have    existed.    Love    of 
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music,  and  the  serpent's  power  of 
fascinating  tlio  doomed  prey; 
whether  snakes  eat  eggs,  as  affirmed 
of  them,  and  wliether  the  infant 
vipers  find  refuge  in  the  parent's 
throat  in  time  of  danger,  are  also 
among  the  points  inviting  investiga- 
tion, and  on  which  authentic  in- 
formation is  beino;  accumulated. 

In  the  contradictory  statements 
of  writers  on  these  matters,  the 
amateur  naturalist  finds  himself 
beset  with  difficulties ;  for  he  hns 
first  to  find  out  what  to  believe  and 
what  not  of  all  he  reads.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called 
drawing-room  natural  history  at  the 
present  day,  and  generally  of  the 
sensational  kind.  Travellers  are. 
not  always  naturalists,  and  though 
they  may  contribute  valuable  in- 
formation in  ono  branch  of  science, 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  mislead 
in  another.  The  present  writer — a 
student  also— while  not  presuming 
to  pronounce  decidedly  on  any  of 
the  above  questions,  ventures  to 
offer  information  gathered  both  from 
personal  observations,  and  from 
those  on  whose  testimony  reliance 
may  be  placed  ;  evidence,  therefore, 
which  cannot  be  without  its  interest. 
And  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
those  wlio  do  sufUeiently  divest 
their  minds  of  j)rejudice  to  stud}' 
this  much  maligned  class  of  reptiles, 
generally  become  their  champions. 
Dr.  Edward  Nicholson,  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  wrote  his  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  lucid  work 
on  *•  Indian  Snakes"  (1870)  "in 
hope  of  dispelling  the  lamentable 
prejudice  exis^ting  against  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  harmless 
of  God's  creatures."  Dr.  Fayrer, 
in  his  Indian  work,  treats  of  the 
Thanatophidia  only  and  profession, 
ally,  but  even  these  he  admits  to  be 
unaggressive  ns  a  rule.  S.  Rymer 
Jones    writes     enthusiastically    of 


"  these  lithe  and  elegant  beings.*' 
Pet  snakes  are  common  in  all  coun- 
tries where  they  exist,  and  are  still 
domesticated  for  their  uses  ai 
mousers ;  as,  for  the  like  "  virtues," 
they  have  been  protected  and  erea 
worshipped  from  time  immemorial. 
The  celebrated  collection  belonging 
to  Dr.  Shortt,  of  Madras,  will  be 
visited  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Dr.  Shortt's  pet  snakes  are  given 
to  hiding  in  visitors'  pockets  oc- 
casionally, and  will  doubtless  pay 
their  compliments  to  H.lt.H.  in 
this  friendly  manner,  preparatory 
to  being  established  in  an  ophidium 
at  Sandringham  I 

But,  to  return  to  tho  questions 
proposed ;  and,  first,  What  do  snakes 
"  take  to  drink  ?"  Schlegel,*  oneof 
our  most  learned  authorities,  speak- 
ing on  tliis  subject,  says :  **  On 
s*ignore  si  les  serpents  loivent,  et  iil 
est  juste  (Topiner  pour  la  negative; 
toutesfois  on  na  jamais  aper^u  de 
fluides  dans  ceux  dont  on  a  examinh 
rSstomac;**  evidence,  however,  by 
no  means  conclusive. 

In  lace  of  the  fact  that  snakes 
are  for  the  most  part  amphibious, 
some  living  entirely  in  the  water, 
and  that  all,  even  land  snakes,  swim 
with  ease,  it  seems  strange  that  any 
doubt  should  ever  have  arisen  re- 
garding their  bibulous  propensities ; 
yet  some  writers  have  broadly  as- 
serted "  snakes  never  drink."  Who 
of  us  does  not  remember  a  picture 
of  a  curly-headed  child  with  a  basin 
of  milk  before  it ;  and  a  huge  snake 
twining  about  the  chair  till  its  head 
w*as  close  to  that  of  the  child,  who, 
Avith  its  spoon,  endeavoured  to  beat 
away  tho  intruder  ?  How  many  of  ub 
in  our  tender  years  have  gazed, 
awe-struck,  at  that  terrible  picture, 
not  knowing  whether  it  represented 
a  fable,  a  fairy-tale,  or  some  fright- 
ful reality — ^yet  marvelling  that  no 
terror  appeared  in  the  face  of  the 
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cbild.  The  picture  represented  a 
familiar  fact.  The  "  raonster  "  was 
the  well-known  "Pilot  snako,"  or 
"Baccr,"  Coluber  coniortrir,  the 
common  black  snake  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  child,  a  native  of 
New  England,  was  sharino;  with  it 
its  morning  meal  as  it  had  often  done 
before.  These  "  llacers,'*  so  called 
on  account  of  their  swiftness  of 
movement,  are  remarkable  for  their 
iiitelligence  in  finding  out  a  dairy, 
or  a  cellar  in  which  milk  is  kept, 
and,  having  onco  discovered  it,  in 
retracing  their  way  thither.  Tliey 
are  iu  evil  repute  as  robbers  of 
milk  and  of  the  poultry  yard;  but 
in  good  repute  as  devourers  of  other 
snakee,  even  rattlesnakes.  The 
writer  has  frequently  seen  these 
"Bacers**  of  between  five  and  six 
feet  iu  length — sometimes  two  of 
them  together — luxuriating  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stream.  They  are  apt  to 
be  spiteful  if  worried,  and  will  snap 
pretty  hard  with  their  sharp  teeth  ; 
out  not  being  venomous  are  useful 
rather  than  not,  as  destroyers  of 
vermin.  Mr.  Bell,  the  author  of 
"British  Eeptiles,"  relates  that  a 
pet  snake  of  his  own  came  regularly 
every  morning  to  drink  from  a 
saucer  of  milk  placed  for  him.  Ills 
pet,  our  common  Coluber  natriv,  has 
also  the  credit  of  an  excellent 
memory  for  milky  localities ;  as 
have  also  various  species  of  snakes 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  remarkable  case  where  a  cobra's 
love  of  milk  proved  the  means  of 
saving  life  happened  to  a  friend  of 
the  writer,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
party  present.  I'our  officers  were 
playing  wiiist  iu  a  bungalow  in 
India,  when  one  of  them,  suddenly 
turning  deadly  pale,  exclaimed  in 
a  hushed  voice,  "  Tor  God's  sake 
keep  still !  I  feel  a  snake  about  my 
legs."  Accustomed  to  these  stealthy 
intruders,  the  others  did  not  lose 
presence  of  mind,  but  A-ery  gently 
bent  down  to  get  a  look  at  the  un- 
welcome visitor,  when,  sure  enough, 


a  large  cobra  was  twining  and  gliding 
about  the  legs  of  their  comrade. 
Haste  and  disturbance  would  have 
been  death  to  their  friend.  The 
one  farthest  from  him  rose  as 
softly  as  possible,  and  stealing  from , 
the  room  —  the  rest  remaining 
motionless — soon  crept  back  with  a 
saucer  of  milk,  w*hich  he  placed  as 
near  as  it  was  safe  to  venture.  Soon 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
creature  sradnallv  untwine  itself  and 
go  to  the  milk — but  not  to  enjoy 
much  of  it,  for  tho  moment  the 
officer  was  free  from  its  coils  a  stout 
stick  soon  disabled  it,  and  the  cobra 
was  got  rid  of.  Some  snakes  have 
the  credit  of  sucking  the  teats  of  a 
cow  for  themselves,  an  impossible 
feat  for  a  mouth  so  constructed* 
Tho  **hoop  snake"  of  Texas,  and 
tho  Clot/wnia  of  India,  are  said  to 
do  this.  That  they  do  infest  cattle 
sheds  and  places  whore  cows  are 
milked,  is,  no  doubt,  the  case ;  but 
it  is  to  suck  up  stray  drippings 
only.  Possibly  thev  have  been  seen 
gliding  around  the  legs  of  a  cow  to 
reconnoitre  with  their  ever  vigilant 
tongue,  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
another  **  traveller's  tale,"  viz.,  that 
some  snakes  suck  the  udders  of 
cows.  Dr.  Cantor,  a  member  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  Indian  sea 
snakes  says  he  has  ^'  seen  them 
both  drink  and  also  moisten  the 
tongue,  two  distinct  operations." 
Dr.  Edward  Nicholson,  another  of 
our  Indian  authorities,  speaking  of 
a  harmless  species,  Tropidonotusp 
says  :  **  It  allows  itself  to  be  easily 
caught,  and  the  offer  of  a  drink  of 
water  will  at  onco  gain  its  heart." 
"  All  snakes  drink  water  freely," 
he  says,  and  that  he  has  "  frequently 
counted  100  gulps  before  the 
drinker  was  satistied."  Livingstone, 
who  was  a  close  observer  of  na- 
ture, tells  us  that  some  African 
snakes  are  known  to  come  a  long 
Avny  to  pools  and  rivers  in  order  to 
driuk.     In  his   *'  Expedition  to  the 
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Zambezi  **  bo  also  tells  us  tbat  snakes 
were  frequently  found  on  board, 
often  "  floating  down  the  ri?ep  to 
us,  and  climbing  easily  bj  the  chain 
cable." 

But  without  going  abroad  an 
attentive  observer  can  learn  a  great 
deal  for  himself  in  a  visit  to  the 
reptile  house  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. He  sees  either  a  tauk  or  a 
pan  of  water  in  most  of  the  cages, 
and  the  pythons  or  other  snakes  lying 
coiled  up  in  their  bath  in  apparent 
enjoyment.  The  keeper  informs  us 
that  when  snakes  are  first  brought 
in  and  placed  in  their  cages  they 
will  drink,  even  although  they 
refuse  food.  On  one  or  two  oc- 
casions a  snake  has  drunk  with 
such  eagerness  that  the  water  in  the 
tank  has  visibly  sunk.  A  python 
in  the  museum  of  Paris,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  eight  weeks  in- 
cubating her  eggs,  coiling  herself 
upon  them,  and  during  the  whole 
time,  though  she  ate  nothing,  she 
drank  frequently.  In  1862  a  rather 
rare  English  snake,  Caronella  Lcevis, 
gave  birth  to  some  young  ones  in  n 
cage  in  London,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  in  describing  them,  said, 
though  not  to  be  tempted  with  food, 
**  they  are  very  fond  of  water.** 

Dr.  Fayrer  says  he  had  a  Daboia 
(one  of  the  most  deadly  snakes) 
which  lived  in  confinement  for  a 
whole  year  without  food  or  water, 
"obstinately  refusing  both,**  as  if  a 
rare  thing  for  snakes  to  decline 
drink. 

H.  O.  Lenz*  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  matter  of  snakes  drinking, 
and  speaking  from  personal  experi- 
ments. After  keeping  snakes  for 
a  considerable  time  without  food  or 
water,  he  placed  them  in  a  cage 
with  the  latter.  "  Upon  their  being 
killed  and  dissected,  it  appeared 
that  the  common  snake  and  viper 
had  not  partaken  of  the  water,  but 


the  blind  worm  {Anguis  fraqilU,  a 
limbless    saurian)   had.**     He   re- 
minds U8  that  the  numerous  snakes 
which  inhabit  arid   mountains   or 
plains  "  can  only  quench  their  thirst 
in  rain  or  dew.*'    He  thinks  they 
require  little  water  so  long  as  tbey 
live  in  the  open  air.     ''It  is  an 
established  rule  that  no  water  is 
found    in    the    maw,   stomach,   or 
entrails  of  snakes  killed  in  the  open 
air,  even  when  destroyed  in  water." 
"  Snakes  are  never  seen  to  go  io  drink 
in  any  part  of  the  world  J*     This  is 
speaking  very  positively ;   but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  some   other  writers 
equally  conscientious  and  intelligent 
Lens   quotes   Budolph    EfTeldt,  of 
Berlin,  "  the  most  eminent  observer 
of  living  serpents,**  who  found  that 
snakes  will  always  drink  when  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  18^ 
Beaumur,    through    summer    and 
Avinter.     **  They  soon  learn  to  drink 
from  a  vessel,  and  always  with  the 
tongue.     If  deprived  of  the  tongue 
they  will  neither  drink  nor  eat.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  snakes  when 
ill  confinement  often  refuse  food  for 
many  months;  and  that  their  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  timidity,  as  well 
as  their  power  of  resistance,  are 
so  great,  that  their  habits  cannot, 
then,  be  cited  as  natural.  Divested 
of  the  tongue,  its  most  important 
organ,  one  might  conjecture  the 
utter  helplessness  of  the  creature. 
A  young  rattlesnake  that  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  any  other  nourish- 
ment, drank  milk  eagerly,  but  died 
at  the  end  of  two  months.  Instances 
of  thirsty  snakes  might  be  multi- 
plied ;  but  now  a  few  words  on  the 
process  of  deglutition. 

The  popular  error  that  serpents 
"  lick  their  prey  over  with  saliva  ** 
i?,  perhaps,  as  easily  explained  as 
the  drinking  or  **  lapping**  process. 
All  snakes,  whether  poisonous  or 
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not,  are  furnished  with  a  compli- 
cated  salivary  apparatus  peculiar  to 
them ;  aud  all  are  very  abundantly 
supplied  with  mucous  saliva.  Even 
the  lachrymal  and  the  nasal  glands 
pour  their  superfluous  secretious 
through  small  canals  into  the  mouth. 
In  the  venomous  snakes  the  salivary 
glands  are  less  developed  than  in 
the  non-venomous,  because  they  are 
less  required ;  the  poisonous  secre- 
tion of  the  former  acting  in  the 
Fame  way ;  that  is,  to  facilitate  deglu- 
tition. These  active  and  abundant 
glands,  then,  being  excited,  just  as 
are  the  salivary  glands  of  mammals, 
the  mouth  *'  waters"  over  its  food. 
At  the  same  time  the  tongue  of 
the  snake  is  seen  to  be  constantly 
cxserted.  The  tongue  is,  in  fact, 
to  these  limbless  reptiles,  a  highly 
sensitive  and  most  important  organ, 
engaged  in  ceaseless  investigations, 
as  an  insect  employs  its  antenna). 
Had  nature  intended  the  tongue  of 
a  snake  to  perform  the  office  of 
licking  —  especially  licking  wool, 
fur,  feathers,  or  hair,  it  would  surely 
have  been  made  broad  and  flat  in- 
stead of  long,  thin,  forked,  and 
tapering.  Yet,  a  sort  of  "  lubrica- 
tion** may  partially,  though  not 
methodically,  take  place,  but  the 
tongue  has  no  share  in  the  perform- 
ance. Snakes,  for  the  most  part, 
examine  their  prey  after  killing  it, 
apparently  to  assure  themselves  that 
it  IS  dead,  frequently  turning  it  over 
and  about  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
venient hold ;  the  tongue  actively 
assisting  in  the  examination,  the 
mouth  watering  with  hunger,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  saliva  some- 
times dropping  upon  the  prey. 
Those  who  watch  snakes  while 
feeding,  will  soon  convince  them- 
selves of  the  folly  of  such  an  idea 
as  systematic  "lubrication.**  And 
few  belter  opportunities  present 
themselves  of  studying  ophidian 
manners  than  where  snakes  have 
lived  for  years  in  confinement,  and 
become  reconciled  to  it.    An  almost 


normal  condition  has  then  been 
restored.  You  may  observe  that 
where  several  are  in  a  cage  together 
they  often  quarrel  over  a  sparrow, 
two  getting  hold  of  the  same,  which 
gradually  disappears  down  each 
throat,  till  ophidian  heads  meet 
half-way,  when  the  stronger  and 
larger  of  the  two  snakes  will, 
rather  than  relinquish  his  hold,  set 
his  comrade*s  head  also  into  his 
mouth,  and  possibly  swallow  him, 
bird  and  all,  did  not  the  keeper 
interfere.  They  both  get  their  ears 
boxed,  figuratively  speaking,  when 
one  or  both  will  quickly  disgorge 
the  bird,  which  is  seen  to  be — even 
in  these  iPew  minutes — so  thoroughly 
coated  with  mucous  saliva,  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable.  Similar  proofs 
may  be  seen  when  a  snake  has  begun 
to  swallow  a  bird  or  an  animal  in  an 
inconvenient  position,  and  not  being 
able  to  manage  outstretched  limbs 
or  wings,  is  obliged  to  disgorge  and 
begin  again.  The  dead  victim  looks 
as  if  that  part  had  been  dipped  in 
slimy  water,  so  abundant  is  the 
coating  of  saliva.  Dr.  Nicholson 
supports  these  statements  by  his 
own  personal  observations.  '*  Snakes 
do  not  cover  their  prey  with  ealiva," 
he  distinctly  asserts,  but  ^'  the  red 
lane  down  which  poor  froggy  goes 
creaking  to  his  grave  is  well  lubri- 
cated by  the  mucous  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  throat.**  "Well 
lubricated,*'  aud  "  to  facilitate 
deglutition.'*  Very  suggestive  are 
those  few  words,  for,  truly,  one 
would  not  suppose  that  feeding 
could  be  productive  of  much  enjoy- 
ment to  a  snake.  Little  sense  of 
taste  can  it  have,  for  the  palate  is 
covered  with  long,  fine,  close-set 
teeth,  and  the  slender  tongue  has 
retired  within  its  sheath.  The  rep- 
tile, having  neither  claws,  paws, 
beak — anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
limb  with  which  to  assist  itself  in 
dividing  its  prey,  necessarily  swal- 
lows it  as  caught  —  entire.  The 
slow  process  of  then  getting  the 
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victim  into  its  mouth  ;  the  mass  of 
hair,  fur,  feathers,  which  must  com- 
pletely disguise  whatever  flesh  they 
cover*;  tho  impedimenta  of  legs  or 
wings  outstretched ;  the  widely  ex- 
tended jaws — all  these  must  render 
the  swallowing  of  a  meal  a  tedious 
and  laborious  process,  were  it  not 
for  that  beneficence  exemplified  in 
the  wondrous  anatomy  of  the  rep- 
tile's head,  and  this  abundant  supply 
of  lubricating  juices.  Head-bones 
it  has  which  correspond  with  those 
of  mammals,  exhibiting  the  same 
system  of  design,  yet  marvellously 
modified  and  adapted  to  ophidian 
requirements.  Instead  of  being 
firmly  knit  together,  the  bones  are 
loose — that  is,  so  loosely  connected 
by  elastic  tissues  that  expansion  is 
easy.  The  exceedingly  long  lower 
mandibles  are  united  in  front  by  an 
clastic  ligament,  which  not  only 
permits  tbe  jaws  to  stretch  apart 
laterally,  but  gives  independent  mo- 
tion to  each.  These  long  lower  jaws 
are,  besides,  connected  with  or  sus- 
pended from  the  skull  by  a  pedicel, 
or  movable  bone,  at  their  posterior 
ends;  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  an 
elbow,  permitting  of  great  extension 
of  that  part  of  the  head  and  throat. 
The  upper  jaws  and  palate,  instead 
of  being  of  one  firm,  solid  substance, 
as  in  mammals,  are  in  four  distinct 
pieces,  separable  in  like  manner,  all 
armed  with  teeth,  and  all  possessing 
independent  motion.  The  teeth  are 
long,  sharp-pointed,  and  re-curved, 
claw-like  in  form,  and  in  some  of 
the  smaller  species  as  fine  as  a 
needle.  Those  on  the  palate  extend 
back  towards  the  throat;  they  all 
incline  backwards,  fitting,  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  into  depressions 
suited  to  them,  but,  when  in  use, 
hooking  and  holding,  as  in  a  trap,  the 
prey,  which,  against  their  slanting 
points,  cannot  possibly  escape.  The 
teeth  are,  in  fact,  used  simply  for 
holding,not  for  masticating;  for  how, 
indeed,  could  a  creature,  with  such 
prey  to  manage,  masticate  at  all? 


Having,  therefore,  no  power  to  diridc 
its  food,  and  as  if  to  compensate  for 
this  lack  of  limbs,  a  snake  is  provided 
with  what  may  be  called  six  jaws ; 
since  each  of  the  six  rows  of  teeth  can, 
one  at  a  time,  claw  hold  of,  retain, 
or  drag  tho  prey  into  the  mouth. 

Except  fishes,  no  creature  ia  eo 
rich  in  teeth  as  snakes ;  none  with 
a  similar  power  of  renewing  them 
throughout  life.  A  crop  of  yooag 
teeth  are  regularly  working  their 
way  into  the  intervals  of  the  old 
ones,  gradually  to  expel  these  latter. 
The  poison-fangs  are  renewed  in  the 
same  way.  A  cluster  of  recumbent 
fangs,  in  all  stages  of  development^ 
lie  sheathed  in  the  gum  behmd  the 
one  in  use,  ready  to  replace  it. 

Professor  Owen  thus  graphically 
describes  the  process    of  feeding. 
The  prey  is  caught  and  held.    "  One 
jaw  IS  then  unfixed  by  the  teeth  of 
that  jaw  being  withdrawn  and  pushed 
forward,  when   they  are  again  in- 
fixed farther  back  upon  the  prey; 
another  jaw  is  then  unfixed,  pro- 
truded, and  re-attached,  and  so  with 
the  rest  in  succession ;  this  move- 
ment  of  protraction  being  almost 
the  only  one  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, while  stretched  apart  to  the 
utmost  by  tho  bulk  of  the  animal 
encompassed  by  them  ;  and  thus,  by 
their  successive  movements,  the  prey 
is  slowly  introduced  into  the  gullet.'* 
This  working  of  the  jaws  is,  how- 
ever, almost  imperceptible  excepting 
to  the  very  close  observer.     You 
discern  tho  independent  motion  of 
the  mouth,  one  side  opening  while 
the  other  is  closed  ;  but  the  gradual 
disappearance    of   prey,   so  much 
more  bulky  than  the  snake  itself, 
is  incomprehensible  to  those  unac- 
quainted  with   this   peculiar    con- 
struction.    The  clastic  integument 
of  the  throat  stretches  like  a  knitted 
stocking,  and  the  rest  of  the  nn.i- 
tomy  accommodates  itself  equally 
well  to  this  astonishing  meal.    Were 
it  not  in  deference  to  scriptural 
allegory  and  religious  teacbiog,  one 
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inigbt  suppose  that  Iho  opiiidian 
families  hud  been  obji*cts  of  the 
Orcator's  especial  care  and  bencvo- 
leoce,  such  exquisite  adaptation  do 
we  find  in  their  whole  organization, 
and  especially  their  bony  structure. 
Their  ribs  are  movable  like  legs; 
their  six  jaws  alternately  grasp,  and 

gass  along  to  eacli  other  what  they 
old,  like  handd ;  their  slender 
tongue  is  provided  with  a  sheath  to 
protect  it  while  the  meal  is  being 

forged  ;  their  eyes  are  guarded  by  a 
ard  transparent  scale,  as  clear  and 
shapely  as  a  watch  glass;  and  in 
mauy  other  respects  we  find  this 
despised  reptile  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary organization,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, with  remarkable  powers. 
Its  lungs  are  so  constructed  that  it 
can  remain  under  water  or  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  external  atmosphere 
for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  ;  it  can 
swim  like  a  iish,  climb  like  a  monkey, 
spring  like  an  acrobat,  grasp,  glide, 
swing,  or  crawl  up  a  straight  wall  as 
well  as  a  fly  or  a  mouse.  It  can 
flatten  or  extend  its  ribs,  "  derate'* 
them,  and  so  by  presenting  a  flatter 
surface  to  the  broad  under  scales, 
and  then  by  compression,  cling  to 
and  support  itself  against  a  perpen- 
dicular s«urface.  Tue  visitor  to  the 
herpetarium  must  often  be  filled 
with  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
largo  pythons  lit  ting  their  heavy 
weight  and  crawliug  nearly  to  the 
top  of  their  cages,  even  against  the 
smooth  sides  and  the  glass  front, 
where  they  support  themselves  by 
compression  only ;  since  there  is 
nothing  which  can  ailord  hold  to  the 
Hcutx.  At  the:«e  times  an  admirable 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  observing 
the  limb-like  action  of  the  ribs  be- 
neath the  skin,  the  ribs  being  the 
snake's  solo  means  of  locomotion. 
They  are  attached  to  the  spine  by 
ball  and  socket  joints,  admitting  of 
the  utmost  pliancy   of   movement, 


and,  when  the  reptile  progresses, 
movein  regular  wave-like  succession, 
like  the  legs  of  a  centipede.  By 
certain  muscles,  each  pair  of  ribs  is 
attached  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
broad  under  scale,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  foot  to  that  especial  pair,  so 
that  the  number  of  scutic,  or  belly- 
scales,  of  a  snake  determines  how 
many  pairs  of  ribs  it  has;  and  these 
vary  irom  150  to  300  pairs  in 
different  snakes.  The  npine  of  the 
boa  consists  of  304  distinct  verte- 
bra*, 252  of  which  support  movable 
ribs,  and  E.  Nicholson  affirms  that 
some  snakes  have  upwards  oi  300 
pairs  of  ribs.  It  is  not  always  the 
largest  species  that  have  the  greater 
number.  To  the  uninitiated  the 
skeleton  of  a  snake  presents  the 
appearance  of  some  gigantic  insect, 
with  countless  legs;  and,  indeed, 
limbs  its  ribs  are  to  a  snake,  being 
used  as  such. 

A  curious  and  interesting  spec- 
tacle it  is  lo  see  a  snake  walk  out  of 
his  skin,  when  he  is  changing  it ; 
and  here  you  find  the  ribs  adroitly 
used  as  arms  as  well,  jerking  or 
easing  themselves  out  of  their  slough 
just  as  a  man  shifts  his  elbows  to 
edge  off  his  coat  sleeves.  You  may 
know  bv  its  density  and  dinginess 
when  the  coat  is  about  to  be  dis- 
carded ;  it  is  gradually  becoming 
detached  and  lifeless.  The  eye  is 
dull  and  opaque  ;  for  a  time  the 
reptile  is  blind  and  an  invalid, 
courting  retirement  and  declining 
food.  It  was  the  writer's  good 
fortune,  not  long  since,  to  witness 
the  hammadryadi'  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  doff  his  old  coat,  and  as  he 
has  some  two  yards  and  a  half  of 
coat  to  walk  out  of,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  of  watching  the  whole 
process  from  beginning  to  end. 
^«'ot  being  aware  of  what  was  about 
to  occur,  one's  attention  was  first 
attracted  by  seeingthis  distinguished 


*  Ophiaphayu$  tlnpn^  or  IlauniiadnjaOf  A  snake-cating  snake,  broogbt  to  tbe  ZoolOgnca] 
Qanlens  for  the  6 ret  time  h»t  spring. 
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stranger  restlessly  and  unceasingly 
crawling  about  its  cage,  slowly,  and, 
as  it  were,  methodically,  yet  not 
appearing  in  search  of  anything, 
for  its  head,  instead  of  being  raised 
observantly,  was  prone  upon  tho 
bottom  of  the  cage,  apparently  too 
I'.eavy  to  lift.  Under  its  blanket, 
across  the  ledge  of  the  tank,  against 
any  projecting  ridge,  close  upon  the 
gravel,  the  poor  head  seemed  to  be 
pushed,  as  the  snake  persisted  in  its 
steady  perambulations.  Such  for  a 
considerable  time  was  tho  strange 
action  of  the  hammadryad.  Then 
it  varied  its  movements  somewhat, 
twisting  its  neck  and  rubbing  the 
side  of  its  head  for  several  turns 
round  the  cage.  Now  the  other  side 
leaned  or  was  pushed  against  the 
gravel  and  across  the  stump  which 
does  duty  as  hammadryad's  tree. 
Presently  a  cause  became  apparent 
for  these  strange  and  persevering  ac- 
tions. The  cuticle  was  separating 
from  tho  lips;  then  the  whole 
mouth  was  free,  and  the  loose  re- 
versed portions  folded  back  as  the 
reptile  pursued  its  untiring  rambles, 
slowly,  deliberately,  with  its  head 
now  this  side,  now  that,  like  a  cat 
purring  and  rubbing  herself  against 
your  chair.  Tully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  before  much  was 
effected;  the  slough  slowly  detaching 
itself  by  the  ceaseless  progression 
of  the  reptile.  Not  once,  for  a  mo- 
ment, does  he  desist  in  his  peregrina- 
tions, turning  his  head  over  so  that 
the  top  may  come  in  for  its  share  of 
rubbing ;  then,  again,  the  chin,  the 
two  loosened  portions  above  and 
below  lapping  farther  and  farther 
back,  and  displaying  the  perfect 
shape  of  the  mouth  and  head. 
Until  tho  head  and  neck  are  free 
from  the  slough,  the  process  seems 
tedious ;  but  once  the  ribs  are 
reached,  and  the  work  is  easy,  it  is 
simply  to  keep  on  crawling ;  and  in 
progressing  up,  down,  around  the 
narrow  prison,  each  pair  of  ribs  in 
succession,  with,  as  it  were,  a  step, 


and  an  almost  imperceptible  shore, 
eases  oil*  its  portion.  As  Mr.  Ophio- 
phagus  thus  walks  out  of  his  old 
coat,  the  cast-off  garment  doubles 
farther  and  farther  back ;  he  leaves 
it  reversed.  Six  inches  are  now 
discarded  ;  ten,  eighteen  inches,  two 
feet,  for  he  progresses  rapidly.  His 
anterior  portion  is  bright  and  gay, 
the  posterior  dark  and  dull*  the 
middle  is  hidden  in  the  ever  length- 
ening tunnel  through  which  he 
seems  to  pass — an  effect  most  sin- 
gular. And  the  snake  is  proving 
his  excellent  state  of  health  by 
leaving  his  coat  perfect  and  entire, 
and  with  great  celerity.  Iraagiue 
it,  a  sort  of  delicate,  silky  tube,  the 
creature  crawling  through  it,  and 
this  singular  tunnel  growing,  scale 
by  scale,  as  you  watch  it.  If  one 
could  have  counted  tho  *•'  stops,'*  so 
to  speak,  the  exact  number  of 
Ophio's  pairs  of  ribs  could  have  been 
ascertained,  for  with  each  step,  and 
elbow-like  nudge,  the  scuta  from 
which  that  especial  pair  of  ribs  wa3 
being  detached  was  left  reversed, 
and  just  so  long  as  it  took  him  thus 
to  step,  beginning  with  his  first  pair 
of  ribs  at  the  neck,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession to  the  tail,  was  the  exact 
time  occupied  in  the  business  of 
doffing  his  two  yards  and  a  half  of 
old  coat.  But,  as  he  passed  fre- 
quently under  his  blanket  during  the 
process,  the  reckoning  was  lost  sight 
of.  This  is  how  every  snake  goes 
through  the  process  of  sloughing, 
always  leaving  the  skin  reversed. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted regarding  periodical  sloughing, 
but  no  rule  appears  to  be  establisb- 
able.  This  hammadryad  had  cast 
his  skin  on  an  average  once  in  two 
months  since  his  arrival,  but  not  so 
well  as  on  this  occasion,  August  20. 
On  October  18  or  19  he  again 
indulged  in  a  new  dress.  The 
keeper,  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving  render  his  opinion  in  such 
matters  of  some  worth,  fixes  no 
regular  time  for  sloughing,  beyond 
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the  dispoflition  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, and  which  seems  to  be  when- 
erer  the  tegument  has  become  soiled 
or  injured.  Almost  invariably  after 
a  long  journey,  on  being  established 
in  a  new  home,  the  first  effort  is  to 
re-attire.  One  little  snake,  a  *'  horse- 
shoe snake,"  Zamenis  hyppop^  if 
I  remember  rightly,  was  so  fasti- 
dious as  to  have  a  new  dress  every 
few  weeks  when  he  was  first  brought 
to  the  Gardens,  and  his  neighbour, 
the  rat-snake  of  India,  Ftyas 
mucosuSy  or  JDahmin,  a  tame  and 
very  handsome  fellow,  changes  al- 
most once  a  month  on  an  average. 
The  older  naturalists  used  to  con- 
clude that  snakes  cast  their  skin 
once  A  year.  At  the  very  least  this 
is  the  case ;  and  probably  the  fact 
of  their  doing  so  on  emerging  from 
their  winter  sleep  gave  rise  to  the 
8uppo:$ition  that  it  was  an  annual 
ceremony. 

Dr.  Fayrer  had  a  cobra  which 
changed  in  rather  less  than  a  month, 
vi«. — on  October  17,  next  ou 
^November  10,  and  again  Decem- 
ber 7.  ^'icholaon,  takiug  one 
snake  with  another,  concludes  that, 
upon  an  average,  sloughing  occurs 
about  once  in  two  months.  Very 
Boon  after  birth  a  young  snake 
changes ;  and  duriug  the  period  of 
rapid  early  growth  sloughing  is 
more  frequent  than  afterwards. 

The  same  impression  which  led  to 
a  belief  that  this  sloughiug  was  an 
annual  afiair  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  rattlesnake  had  a  new  link  to 
his  tail  at  the  same  interval  of  time, 
namely,  at  the  annual  casting  of  the 
epidermis.  The  history  of  the  rattle- 
8nake*s  tail  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  it  is  subject  to  a  caprice  even 
greater  than  that  involving  a  new 
garment.  Many  superstitious  are 
connected  with  this  singular  appen- 
dage, many  traditions  founded  upon 
it.  The  Indians  use  the  rattle  as  u 
charm,  and  prize  it  highly  as  such, 
and  as  a  personal  decoration. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  immortal 


founder  of  Virginia,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  rattles  as  used  by  the 
Indians.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
tells  us  of  an  Indian  tradition  that 
a  rattlesnake  has  *'  an  extra  joint  to 
his  tail  for  every  human  being  he 
kills ;  "  and  that  he  knew  one  with 
forty  links  in  his  tail!  Dr.  Hol- 
brooke, the  American  herpetologist, 
knew  of  a  rattlesnake  with  twenty- 
one  links,  and  heard  of  one  with 
forty -four,  but  thinks  this  latter  an 
unusual  number.  It  used  to  be  a 
common  practice  in  America,  when 
the  country  was  thinly  settled,  to 
make  an  annual  expedition  to  the 
sunny  ridges  of  mountains  in  the 
early  days  of  spring,  and  to  have  a 
regular  hatiue  with  the  rattlesnakes. 
These  reptiles  retire  in  pairs  every 
autumn  to  the  same  holes,  crevices, 
and  caves,  year  after  year,  to  hyber- 
nate.  Deaths  from  their  bite  were 
common  in  those  days,  and  the  an- 
nual battue  was  an  important  event. 
Howe  and  Catlin  give  exciting 
accounts  of  these  expeditions. 
Hundreds',  nay  thousands  of  rattle- 
snakes creep  out  to  sun  themselves 
on  the  slabs  aud  ridges  of  rock 
before  starting  off  for  their  summer 
campaign  in  the  valleys,  and  then 
is  the  time  of  attack.  Dc  Kay, 
another  American  naturalist,  records 
llOl:  rattlesnakes  thus  killed  by  two 
men  in  three  days'  fight ;  *'  some  of 
them  had  fifteen,  some  twenty 
rattles  on  their  tail,''  the  average 
number  being  ten  or  twelve.  The 
exceodiog  timidity  and  sluggishness 
of  the  reptile  render  this  wholesale 
slaughter  less  dangerous  than  it 
Avould  appear  to  be.  A  rattlesnake 
never  attacks  or  pursues,  and  bites 
only  in  self-defence,  when  molested 
or  trodden  on.  A  blow  with  a  stout 
stick  quickly  disables  it.  Holbrooke 
thinks  the  number  of  rattles  or  links 
in  its  tail  depend  on  circumstances  ; 
sometimes  two  new  links  come  in  a 
year,  sometimes  four,  sometimes 
none.  Mr.  Feele,  of  Philadelphia, 
kept  a  living  rattlesnake  fourteen 
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veam.     It  liail  clevpn  rattlea  wlien 
he  lirst  hnii  it,  nnJ  tlitMiirii  it  ^rew 
tour  inches  loi)<;(*r  \\\\i\c  in  hi«  po8- 
ites->ion,  hnil  Htill  oiilv  rlfVfii  at  the 
<'iul  dt'tiiut  time,  thuu;;h  i*nch  yi*ar 
it    hml   \nA  and  rouainrd    su'ven  1. 
As   a  rule  vouni;  r:ittli*sn:iki*d   are 
bnrii    \iithi>ut  rattled;    but    esivp- 
tioi]s  )iavi*  been  known.     Mr.  Ken- 
jamin   Smith    Barton,    (-f  An;erica, 
an   early  naturalist   who    wrote    a 
preat  deal  about  the  rrottfhut,  men- 
tiimed    in    a    letter    to    I*n)t'e.'*.<or 
Ziininerniann,  in  IhtiU,  that  he  tuund 
in    a   parent     Home   youni;   snakes 
b/lore  birth  with  thrrt?  ruff  If*  earfi. 
More   reeentlv,  a   Dr.    Cotton,   of 
Tennessee,  !iad  a  rattlesnake  whieh 
HliCii     it.<4       skin     twiee     a      vear, 
>[Tin*;   and    autumn,   a    nftr   I  ink 
i-    the     raff  I*'  tiftpturhi*/      tif    ruck 
*-fdifinff,  "  whieh/' he  wrilfs.   "  e.\- 
;  li.iilis  t)ie  popular  notii>n  that  an 
extra  imk  etinus  onlv  unee  a  vear." 
Til'*  t>:in:e   t;i*ntli>Mi:in   haii  a  rattU- 
i*ii:ike    whieh   ^n\r    birth   to    H-ven 
stiakelin^!*.     "(^ontrary    to  all  re- 
eeivetl  iHjtions,"   he  vrote,    "  tiiete 
yoiini;  tf.'iakeii  had  a  tiili  buttnn  on 
ti<i'  tail  ;    whieh   eontute.t  tlie  idea 
that   thfv  niu?«t   he  ^ix   nionth<«  old 
hiliire    liii'    button    i»  dfycloped.** 
Ti."  '*  liiittoii  "  id  the  ttTuniial  link  of 
ihf    rattU*,    reniaiiiin:;   alwai!«    the 
tiTmin:!!    link  ;    eaeh    new    link   i>r 
j'ii.t  ^'HiwinL't  an  our  hair  and  i:»ils 
;:r  ••.*.  I'roni  the  r<M,t  nr  ^a^e.      The 
mile  iHei>rneoufl— a  liard<iiMi:;«ifthe 
te::!itntnt.  vet  mt  sothiik  a>thenaii. 
i  i  I*  eiiiour  is  dark  brown,  the  htruc- 
tun*  ii\n.nirtriea),  like  tt.e  hnka  of  a 
hrai'elf't.  I  he  Jointd  bi'ini;  enrii  uidy 
atit    lirniU,  thuugh    loost-iv.  inter- 
ht-kf'ii.  !•(»   an  to   rattle    i:ke  dried 
b<  .iii:«  in  a  pod.      When  the  mifalus 
\.t>r.tie.<«  liiri  tail   rapiiily  the  »«>uiid 
1:4  .<•:!  i!:ii,t.   i'repifot'ulut.i  raud*i  is  its 
di^tlr  i^uinhin;;  name,  thoui^h  it  can 
!<eaiLViy  be  Niid  to  bi*  bell -like.     The 
tiTm  I  l'  the  rattle  deelares  its  hi»- 
!i  ry       I  ho-e  which  haw   I  ten  de- 
M:'  I  I'll    Ironi    the    birth    ::ri'    %ery 
i.i  • :  '.\\\  thi-  terminal  links  having; 


corresponded  with  the  size  of  tbr^ 
snake  at  the  time,  and  ao  i;roviin<; 
lar|*er  and  larger  towards  the  ba.«e. 
as  the   reptile,  in  derelopini;  each 
new  joint,  has  also  increased  in  »if  e 
Sometimes  the   rattles  get  broken 
otr  or  worn  away,  and  are  n*newed, 
when  tliev  consist  of  links  nearly 
nnitorm   in  size.     The   finest    and 
most    health V   rattJeiDake    in    the 
Zoological  (f  ardens  has  uo  rattle  at 
all.     It  was  born  without  one ;  and 
as  it  is  now  several  jean  old,  dues 
not  appear  likely  ever  to  enjoy  a 
f^n*ater  distinct  ion  thaa  what  Ameri- 
cans call  the  **  button/*  which  his 
snakeship    never    seems    to  think 
worth  vibrating.     This  action  of  the 
tail  producing  the  rattling  or  hisjiing 
sound   is  not  confined  to  the  rrt«- 
fuiitiit' :  and.  on  the  contrarT,  sunie 
of  the  crofalUtt  which  have  no  rattle* 
vibrate    their  horny  tail  so  as   to 
produce  much  the  kame  crepitation 
M  lien  in  contact  with  leaves  and  dri 
rubbish.     Dr.   A.  Ountlier  says  vf 
the  Trimrturi,  Indian  tree-snake  I'f 
this   family.  "  Some    have    prehrL- 
sile  tails  which,  when  not  so  occu- 
pied, vibrate  rapidly.**      An  Ame- 
rican     snake,      Coiaber     roti§^mi, 
indigo  or   **  black   gopher  siuke," 
whicli  is  sometimes  domesticated  and 
tamed  in  the  Southern  States,  alto 
vibrates  its  tail  so  rapidly  among 
the  dead  leaves  that  you  would  think 
a  rattlfsnake  were  near.     What  is 
more   bingular  still,  thia  hanoleaa 
snake  kills  and  eatathe  rattlesnake, 
and  the  vibrating  tail  mar  be  a  sort 
of  enticement  or  invitation  for  the 
enemy  to  approach.      Darwin   de- 
scribi-s  a  very  venomous  serpent  of 
South    America,    Copkias    TVi^oao- 
crphaluM  (it  has  many  syuonynirsj. 
utiich  Cuvier  made  a  sub- gen  us  of 
the  rattlesnake.     '*  In  contirmation 
of    this  opinion**    (C*uvier*s>,    "I 
observed  a  fact  which  appears  loine 
very  curious,  as  ahowiug  how  e^ery 
character,  even  though    it  may  be 
inde|M'ndent    of   structure,    has   a 
tendency  to  vary  by  alow  degi 
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The  extremity  of  the  tail  of  this 
snake  is  terminated  by  a  horny 
pointy  which  is  slightly  enlarged ; 
And  as  the  animal  glides  along,  it 
<K>nstantly  vibrates  the  last  inch  or 
«o ;  and  this  part,  striking  against 
the  dry  grass  and  brushwood,  pro- 
duces  a  rattling  noise  wliich  can  be 
distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of 
six  feet.  As  often  as  the  animal 
was  irritated  or  surprised  its  tail  was 
Bhaken,  and  the  vibrations  were 
extremely  rapid.  This  Trigono- 
cephalus  has  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  the  structure  of  a  viper 
with  the  habits  of  a  rattlesnake." 
In  another  work  Darwin  speaks 
of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
this  instrument  is  used  by  the 
croUUtu  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
hear  it — **  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  rattle  for  its  own  injury — viz.,  to 
warn  its  prey  to  escape.*'  **  I  would 
as  soon  believe,''  he  says,  "  that  a 
cat  curls  her  tail  when  preparing  to 
spring  to  warn  the  doomed  mouse." 
The  resemblance  in  the  sound  of 
the  rattle  to  the  chirping  of  the 
myriads  of  cicadiB^  locusts,  and 
other  insects,  seems  to  point  at 
its  use  without  much  doubt. 
The  birds  which  feed  on  these  in- 
sects are  the  rattlesnake's  food,  and 
are  enticed  by  the  sound  to  within 
a  dangerous  distance  of  their  indo- 
lenty  naif-hidden  foe.  This  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent naturalists ;  yet  one  of  our 
living  physiologists  calls  the  rattle 
*'  an  admirable  provision  of  nature, 
the  intention  of  which  is  so  obvious" 
(namely,  to  give  timely  warning) 
"  that  the  most  obtuse  must  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  contrivance ; 
it  announces  the  place  of  its  con- 
cealment, even  when  at  rest,  to  cau- 
tion the  inadvertent  intruder  against 
too  near  an  approach."  Why,  then, 
are  not  the  coora,  the  death  adder, 
and  other  equally  deadly  serpents, 
also  furnished  with  some  means  of 
warning  off  their  prey  and  the  '^  in- 
advertent intruder  P  " 

The  Eeliii  earinate^  a  deadly  little 


viper  of  India,  produces  a  similar 
sound  by  its  scales  only,  throwing 
itself  into  a  tremulous  agitation 
when  excited,  so  that  its  rough, 
carinated  scales  rub  loosely  against 
each  other  and  against  the  leaves 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 
This  snake  feeds  chiefly  on  the 
larger  tropical  insects,  centipedes,  &c. 
That  the  rattle  is  premonitary  no 
one  can  deny,  though  it  is  as  much 
for  the  protection  of  the  reptile  it- 
self as  for  roan.  The  savages  will 
never  kill  one  discovered  by  its 
rattle,  which  they  consider  a  sign  of 
alarm,  and  therefore  the  care  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  crotalusy  no 
doubt,  occupied  its  place  in  nature 
and  fulflUed  its  destiny  long  before 
man  intruded  on  its  haunts ;  and  it 
will  probably,  with  its  friends  the 
Indians,  become  in  time  extinct. 
Already  in  places  where  formerly  it 
swarmed,  it  has  either  totally  dis- 
appeared or  become  very  rare.  New 
species  are,  however,  being  con- 
tinually discovered  by  explorers  of 
the  West  and  of  Tropical  America, 
where,  as  in  other  habitats^  their 
duty  seems  to  have  been  to  help 
keep  up  the  balance  of  nature. 
"Every  creature  of  God  is  good," 
even  a  poisonous  serpent.  Every 
creature  is  destined  to  be  the  food 
of  some  other  creature ;  but  for 
snakes  a  plague  of  frogs  might  be 
an  annual  occurrence  in  the  tropics. 
While  our  sympathies  are  strongly 
excited  for  birds  and  rabbits  which 
a  serpent  eats,  we  feel  no  pity  for  the 
millions 'killed  for  our  own  table. 
We  think  with  anger  and  horror  of 
the  anaconda  crushing  the  lamb  or 
the  kid  in  his  ponderous  folds,  while 
we  regard  the  lion  and  the  tiger — 
armed  with  teeth  and  claws — with 
awe  and  admiration.  Notwith- 
standing the  morbid  horror  excited 
by  the  boa-constrictor  and  the 
deadly  viper,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  beast  or  bird  of  prey  puts  his 
victim  to  a  quicker  and  less  tor- 
turing death  than  these. 
The  coil  of  the  constricting  snakes 
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nnd  the  stroke  of  tlic  venomous  ones, 
iiro  like  li^litniiii; — yoa  can  not  fol- 
low tlicir  iiiuveiiH'iits.     In  tlie  one 
casv  life  i.'ioriislu'd  out  of  the  victim 
in  a  ffw  minute!* ;  in  the  other  tho 
**  powerful  s»eiliitive"   (lues  its  work 
in  n  few  Hecondn.     A  few  onlv  of  the 
hninller,    harmless    puakes   swallow 
I  heir   prey    alive.      The  hictrtinrs^ 
ami  otherx  npproaohing  the  naurian 
eharacttr.  (li>  m)  ;  but   in  them  tho 
Hwollowin;;  proce^Fs  is  rapid,   itinee 
fTx^i^'^,  mice,   and   small    birds    are 
easily  ir.auai^rd.    The  hi£;heraiiinial:» 
have    an    instinctive   ]Hreeption  uf 
the   ]iroximity   of  the  rattlesnake. 
Horses  po^itively  refuse  to  advance 
when  one  \^  near  their  path,  not 
because  they  hear  it.  fnr  their  rattle 
mav  bi' silent ;  not  because  thev  see 
it,  for  it  may  be  hidden  in  the  ;:rass  : 
a  picwliar  fftur  (treiiis  to  emanate 
from  this  rept  K*  tn  betray  it.     The 
Indian:;  are  (|<iick  ti)   d<'ttct   it,  and 
are   on   their  iruard.       Not    un fre- 
quently, in   thinly  srttled  ]Mit'*.  a 
rattlesnake   creeps  into  hiius<M   (>r 
into  a  f:irm-y;ird  after  mts,  mice,  or 
\ouni;  du  -kiiui^s  ;  but  the  domestic 
anin.:ils  betoine   immediatelv  aware 
i»t"  its  prrsciice,  and  by  stttin:;  up 
a    tn  ii.t'::d('us    ipiackiiiL'.    barkiri^. 
mT' I'd  I.  ML',  .'iiid  cackhui;.  L'i^e  w:irn- 
ii:^'  t'»   li.i*   la'r.iiy.  wh»  at    i'!:ce  j;ij 
in    Starch     ^  l'     t::e    intru-icr.       A 
y^iii'it  ::«'iitli'man    Imni    Tciiis    as- 
sunil  tl.i-  ^rit«r    that    his    sis-ti  r^ 
tiid  t  .('  r.iltles  to  their   hats   when 
lidin::    to    stimuhite   ti.e    pacts     of 
ti.eir   stii':*.      The    \«'Ut:l'  sa^aL:^•s 
hiiif  ti.i-riiM  lit  s  in   ti.t*  biishcs  nnd 
'ip.it;ilc  \\.K-  *<'und  ti.i  aiiur^'  ainl  catch 
birds. 

1  :.••  ij';-  :'ti'  :j  of  ftrsri'mfyn  at- 
lr;L!itrii  t"  t:  is  rrptile  wi»  pn^tpom* 
I'T  a  !i.t  ifr  i.rca>:i  ii  ;  bi.l  :l  ;••  s-iiiil 
til  I  a\i'  I  t.i-  oiiier  charartcrihtic 
^«hI^il  ii.^iti-^  cart'ful  in\esti::ation. 
and  whii-li  lii  cs  not  a!*pi'ar  to  be.  as 
\it.  •■ati-f.uti  r.lv  tieciiied.  Does  it 
rictne  Its  \oui::*  into  its  throat  as  a 
I  l.ui'  €»!  !••  cijriti  ?  TliM  \n  a  f|u<.s- 
iiun  i>:i  Hi.i.-h  the  highest  authuri- 
t  :e- 1:: tier,  and  M  hicL  then  titer,  therv* 


fore,  approaches  humblj,  merely,  as 
already  stated,  to  preiont  such 
evidence  as  may  assist  otherfl. 

Schickel    places    it    amonf^    the 
fables  **  invented  in  the  iiifaiicv  of 
the  human  race  and  transmitted  tti 
posterity    by   classic   authors,   and 
piitiin<;    popularity    from    the   au- 
thority accorded  to  those  writers. 
To  pn»ve  this   assertion,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  it  is  only  necessary  to  rv- 
collect  what  modern  authon  have 
repeated,  that  hoi;s  kill  snakt^  and 
feed  on  them,  that  snakes  fiud  in 
milk  a  great  dainty  ;  and  what  shall 
we  Fay  when  travellers  of  talent  tirll 
us  that  they  have  seen  youn^  ana kcs 
retreat     into   the   mcuth    uf   their 
mother?**       That    ho^    feed    on 
rattle-snakes    is    a   fact    now    to«.i 
well     6ub:$tantiated      to     demand 
space  here  ;  and  the  milk  question 
wc  have  alreaily  settled.     Schlei^cl 
is,  no  diiubt.  a   leanied   aud  ct)D- 
Hcicutious  author  ;  but  since  he  thus 
wrote  in    \^\'L  so  nianv  instance* 
of  youn:*  vipirs  hcvint;  been   teen 
rushin:;  down  their  mothers*  thruats 
have    bcrn    recorded    fro  in    trust- 
wort  hv  bourct*«.  that  some  of  our 
modern  naturalists,  even  when  un- 
able to  pronounce  as  eye-witnesH*f, 
cnttTtiiin  tliC  possibility  uf  such  a 
rifuL''*.     Cuvicr    believed    it.    lk%l 
spiaks    cautiously    on  the   subject. 
Others   tiiink   that    if    the    youn^ 
snakes     f;o      into     the      stomach 
thry      Would      be      rapidly      "di- 
;;e^ted."  but  this  is  irrational.     A 
eorrespondt-nt.   signing     himself    m 
"  Nort*>lk     i'lcr;:yman,"    commun:- 
eated    l»»  Srienrr    (iostip   in    May. 
1m;!i,  that  he  haw  six  orse\en  vouni: 
iipi-rs  run  helter-skrlterdtivin  their 
mother's    throat.      lie    kuled    the 
parent    *'and    out  eamo   the  little 
ones."     This  wa*i    to  be  expectt*d. 
The    same   instinct    which    taught 
them  wliere  to  seek    refuge  would 
dictate  escap**  whi-n  safeti  noKnger 
i-iistcd.       Anotlier     eorresjioi'daac 
i>f  the  same  niagarine,  July,   \**^, 
saw  several  young  ouea\aDish  thus, 
and  "  by  the  way  the  mother  opened 
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her  mouth  to  receive  them  he  would 
say  they  were  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing."  Scarcely  a  summer 
passes  in  which  we  may  not  read  of 
similar  cases  recorded  in  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Zoologist,  Land 
and  Water,  the  Field,  &c.  Doubt- 
less the  accounts  are  not  all  trust- 
worthy, confusion  arising  from  the 
fact  that  in  parent  vipers  the  young 
are  sometimes  found  perfectly  formed 
before  birth,  and  ready  for  the  battle 
of  life.  Such  a  case  having  on  in- 
yestieation  been  discarded,  the 
Boeptic  will  set  down  the  question 
of  swallowiog  to  the  same  error. 
Jonathan  Carver,  an  American 
traveller,  '*  killed  a  female  rattle- 
anake  in  which  were  seventy  young 
that  had  just  retired  for  safety  to 
the  mouth  of  their  mother !  "  This 
jiuthor  wrote  in  1796,  and  the  family 
may  have  increased  in  the  interim ; 
otherwise,  one  must  conclude  that 
this  tremendous  progeny  got  so  en- 
tangled in  the  scramble  for  escape 
that  their  captor  had  time  to  couut 
them !  Chateaubriand  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  this  *'  maternal 
affection,"  and  thus  moralizes : 
^'Tbis  superb  reptile,  which,  as  it 
is  never  the  first  to  attack,  gives  to 
man  a  lesson  of  generosity,  likewise 
presents  to  him  a  pattern  of  tender- 
ness. When  her  offspring  are  pur- 
sued, she  receives  them  into  her 
mouth;  dissatisfied  with  every  other 
place  of  concealment,  she  hides  them 
within  herself,  concluding  that  no 
i»ylum  can  be  safer  for  her  progeny 
than  the  bosom  of  a  mother.  A 
perfect  example  of  sublime  love,  she 
refuses  to  survive  the  loss  of  her 
young,  for  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
prive her  of  them  without  tearing 
out  her  entrails.'*  In  another  work 
be  says,  **  By  a  singular  faculty  the 
female  can  introduce  into  her  body 
the  little  monsters  to  which  she  has 

S'ven  birth."  He  records  that  a 
[%  de  Beauvois  saw  a  rattlesnake 
which  he  had  disturbed  opeu  her 
|aw8,  and  instantly  ^xe  young  ones 


glided  down.  He  retired  and 
watched  quietly  for  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour,  and  she  then  discharged  them. 
This  agrees  with  an  account  ofPelias^ 
or  Vipera  Berus,  the  English  adder, 
recorded  by  Charlesworth.  "  A 
man  saw  thirteen  young  vipers  glide 
down  their  parent's  throat  on  being 
alarmed,  and  reappear  when,  on  a 
contractile  muscular  motion  of  the 
throat,  the  mother  gave  a  sign  that 
the  danger  was  over,"  Nicholson 
will  '*  say  nothing  certain  about 
young  snakes  going  down  their 
mother's  throat,  but  sees  no  reason 
why  not.  Snakes  can  do  without 
air  for  half  an  hour,  and  if  a  throat 
be  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  a 
frog  to  croak  de  prqfundis  clamavi 
when  he  is  one  foot  from  daylight," 
why  cannot  the  young  snakes  re- 
main there  too  ?  The  free  play 
of  the  ribs,  aujd  the  expansile 
oesophagus,  permit  of  a  meal  of 
even  greater  bulk  than  eight  or  ten 
snakelings. 

Modern  research  will  produce 
something  more  tangible  than  sur- 
mises. 1 1  is  said  that  dissection  has 
revealed  in  the  female  rattlesnake 
an  especial  "pouch  "for  this  pur- 
pose. The  question  seems,  surely, 
one  not  difficult  to  decide  ;  and 
also  whether  this  ''  expausile  mem- 
brane "  be  confined  to  the  crotalus 
and  Vipera  Berus,  or  whether  all 
venomous,  and  even  non-venomous 
snakes  are  thus  furnished.  And 
is  it  more  wonderful  that  a  snake 
should  be  provided  with  an  in- 
ternal than  the  marsupials  with  an 
external  receptacle  for  their  young  ? 
The  bird  spreads  her  wings  over  her 
brood  and  prepares  to  defend  them 
with  her  beak ;  the  quadrupeds  are 
armed  for  the  fight,  and  now  else 
could  an  ophidian  protect  her 
young  than  tvithin  her  bosom  ? 
\Vith  them  thus  safely  lodged  she 
vanishes  beneath  roots  and  rocks. 
Snakes  have  always  been  accredited 
with  conjugal  affection,  why  should 
the  still  stronger  instinct  be  doubted 
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Certain  snakes,  if  ap;j;res9ivc  at  no 
other  time,  are  always  spiteful  when 
they  have  young,  or  if  the  patli  to 
their    nest    be    intercepted.      Dr. 
Fayrer   rt»lates  a  story  in  connec- 
tion with  our  friend  hnmmadrynd,  of 
India.     A  man  once  stumbled  on  a 
nest  of*  the  younij  of  this  species, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  mother  for 
a  lone;  di^«tancH^  thouph  terror  gave 
win(;s  to  his  flis^ht.     In  despair,  he 
at  length  phtng;ed  into  a  river,  but 
the  snake  was  as  good  a  swimmer  as 
he.     On  reaching  the  opposite  bank 
there  it  was  uprearinr;  its  furious 
head,  its  eyes  qlistenin^,  its  hood 
distended,    i^eein^  the  creature  gain 
upon  him,  the   Hindoo  bethought 
him  of  snatching  off  his  turban  and 
tbn»wing    it    at    the    snake,    who 
stupidly   but   happily   wreaked    its 
venj;eance   thereupon,  and    liavinc: 
thus  expended  its  venom,  returned 
to  its  ne^t.     This  agrees  with  the 
characteristic     stupidity     of      the 
najadit^  or  hiMided  snakes,  who  will 
always  dash  thvir  heads  against  any 


offending   object,  animate   or    in- 
animate. 

Other  questions,  both  of  nwjor 
and  minor  importance,  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  scientific  students 
of  the  ophidians,  and  time  onlj  can 
enable  them  to  come  to  an  v  decision. 
In  the    tropical    countries    where 
snakes  abound,  to  kill  them  at  once, 
or,  if  not,  to  flee,  has  been  the  im* 
pulse  of  most  persons.      Informa- 
tion  from   the  natives    is  usuAllf 
clouded  by' superstition  and  igno- 
rance.   Vernacular  names,  and^  the 
difference     of     colour    somotimce 
existing  in  members  of  the 
family,  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
cognition.     Besides    this,  all    the 
forms  and  Histinctife  charaetert  of 
the  ophidia  run  so  much  into  each 
other   that     naturalists    differ    in 
assigning  them  their  places ;  and 
we  lind  each  snake  witli  about  half 
a  score  synonymes.     "  This  is  whj,** 
to  uie  the  words  of  Dr.  FaTier, 
''  beyond  the  |iale  of  science,'  bat 
little  is  known  of  ophiologj." 
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Haughty  and  ungovernable  as 
the  Provincial  Masters  were  accoun- 
ted^ they  were  bound  by  the  rules  of 
their  Order  reverently  to  obey  the 
Grand  Master.  Of  these  Grand 
Masters,  who  ruled  supreme  over 
all  those  wearing  the  red  cross  and 
snowy  mantle,  history  has  pre- 
served the  names  of  twenty-two, 
thus: — 

Hugo  de  Paganis,  1120. 
llobertde  Craon,  IVMS. 
Everard  de  Barress,  1140. 
Bernard  de  Tremelay,  1152. 
Bertrand  de  Blanquefort,  1164. 
Philip  de  Naplous,  1107 . 
Odo  de  St.  A  maud,  1170. 
Arnold  de  Torroge,  1180. 
Gerard  de  Riierfort,  1185. 
Frater  Walter,  1189. 
Kobertde  Sable.  1101. 
Gilbert  Horal,  1104. 
Philippe  Duplessis,  1201. 
William  de  Chiirtres,  1217. 
Peter  de  Montiiigu,  1219. 
Hermand  de  Perigord.  1233. 
William  de  Sonnac,  1247. 
Heginal  do  Vidua,  1251. 
Thomas  Berard,  1256. 
William  de  Beaojeu.  1275. 
Frater  Gaadini,  1291. 
James  de  Molav,  1297. 

The  Masters  of  the  Temple,  in 
London,  may  be  conveniently  divi- 
ded into  three  groups:  the  first  com- 
prising those  who,  under  the  Grand 
Master,  ruled  the  English  branch 
of  the  Order, — that  is  from  1129  to 
1207 ;  the  second,  the  priests  ap« 
pointed  as  guardians  of  the  Temple 
Church  by  the  Hospitallers, — that 
iafrom  1840  to  155S;  and  the  third, 
Hiase  who  have  filled  the  ancient 


office  from  1560, — that  is,  from  two 
years  after  the  death  of  William 
Ermested  to  the  present  day.  Wil- 
liam Ermested  was  the  last  ap- 
pointed before  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  pause  of  many  months 
before  the  naming  of  another 
Master.  Addison,  in  his  **  Temple 
Church,"  states  that,  *'  Edward  VI., 
on  the  decease  of  William  Ermested, 
conveyed  the  lodgings  previously 
appropriated  to  the  officiating 
ministers  to  a  Mr.  Keilway  and 
his  heirs."  We  may  here  observe 
that  this  conveyance  of  the  lodgings 
must  have  occurred  while  Ermested 
was  still  living ;  for  by  his  will,  to 
be  seen  at  Doctor  s  Commons,  it  is 
shown  that  the  year  of  his  death 
was  1658. 

As  we  have  said,  comparatively 
little  is  known  concerning  the 
Masters  in  the  first  group,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  some  of  their 
names  must  have  been  lost,  for  we 
have  only  two  (R.  de  Pointon  and 
Kocelinus  de  Fossa)  to  fill  more 
than  the  space  of  time  occupied  by 
five  Grand  Masters.  The  first 
Master  of  the  Temple  in  London 
whose  name  we  find  in  the  pages 
of  histofy  as  one  acting  and  in» 
teresting  himself  in  passing  events, 
is  Richard  de  Hastings.  He  was 
selected  by  Henry  II.  to  carry  on 
for  him  various  important  negotia- 
tions. We  read  that  he  offended 
the  King  of  France  in  the  matter 
of  the  betrothal  of  the  French 
Princess  Margaret,  to  Prince  Henry, 
son  of  the  English  King,  thus*: — 
*'  And  a  little  afterwards,  the  kii 
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of  Kni^hiiid  had  It  is  son  Henry 
bctrotlicd  to  Miirgurrt.  daiir;ht(T  of 
Uie  King  of  Fr.mr4\  while  they 
were  yet  infants  piilin;;  in  the  rradlc, 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Uohert  of  Piron  antl  Kost<T 
of  St.  Omer,  antl  Hiclmrd  of 
Hastings,  Templars,  wlio  had 
custody  of  the  iihoveinentioncd 
castles,  and  imniediaicly  delivered 
these  castles  to  the  Kin}^  of  Kn^- 
land  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Kinj;  of  France  hi;;hly  iiu-ensed, 
banished  tliose  three  'J'einplars 
from  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the 
Kin^  of  England,  receiving;  them 
kindlv.  enriched  them  viith  nianv 
honours."  This  passnf^e,  cited  hy 
Addison,  is  taken  from  Iloger 
Heveden,  copied  from  Hede  (trms- 
latiiai).  Hich:ird  tic  H:istinr;s  was 
the  friend  and  confidential  udvis<  r 
of  Thomas  a  Jici'ket.  < Cavendish, 
in  his  life  of  a  Hecket.  t«'lls  us  that, 
during  tht*  distpiites  between  the 
haughty  prelate  and  his  King,  the 
archbishop  on  one  occa*«i<»n  with- 
drew from  the  C4)uneil  chsiniber 
wht  re  all  his  brethren  were  usmmu- 
bled,  and  "  went  to  con>ult  with 
Hichard  de  Ha<«iint:'S.  the  prior  nf 
the  Temple  at  J.«indon.  whu  threw 
him*>i-lf  on  his  Kiu-e^  be}'«^ri-  him. 
and  with  nianv  te:ii<*  be^oujiit  him 
to  ^'ivc  in  hi<«  iidlieriiiee  t'l  the 
faniiMis  connrdt  dt'  ('luri-ridon.'* 
AddiM>n  i:ives  an  i  \tra«*t  fmm  a 
dee>i  «•!  till'  \ear  ll'i'i.  trum  wliii'h 
It  \vill  be  S4'en  that  I%i<*liaril  tie 
Ilaolini;<  was  unee  nn-ro  t'-^r  j'eace. 
Thi-  det  •!  1-*  to  the  f')lli»\\iiiu'  « iTeel  : 
"Ki(-h:iril  lie  ilaHtiiiL'''.  Ma-l*  r  >•!  ull 
(he  wiirritir'^  an>l  br>>t}ii-ro  **(  the 
Templ<*  ^ho  an*  in  Kni;i:iKii.  ;:reet. 
in;:  We  make  kiii»\\n  ti»  \nii  that 
all  depute  which  exi«»t»'il  !■•  iween 
u<i  aii'l  the  monks  t<f  Kiik>>tfd  was 
terminated  anil  brou^'ht  Xo  :in  enil. 
niah  our  it«i sent  an<l  ad\ii*e  an-i  that 
of  the  w.irri->rs  and  broiht  r<>.  Aiv.  lu 
the  vt^ar  iif  utir  Lurii  1 1^^,  January 
I'.Mli  in  tt  hnmll  bunk  tnitiled 
**The  KnighlA  Ho^pitaIlrr<«  m  ling- 


land.'*  published  by  the  (*amden 
Society,  and  containing  th<*  report 
sent  in  I3'ir^  by  Philip  de  Thame, 
at  that  time  Prior  of  the  K mulish 
Hospitallers,  to  the  Chief  of  his 
Order,  Fjlgan  de  Villa  Nora,  we 
find  one  Uafph  de  Hastings  men- 
tioned as  having  given  con  <«  id  ramble 
lantls  to  the  Templars.  In  Tanner's 
Notitirt  Mofiasticnn,  it  is  sta!etl  that 
llalph  de  Hastings  1 1  l&v! )  i;ave  tlu* 
manor  of  Temple  Hurst,  in  York- 
shire,  to  the  Knights  Teiaplars. 
who  there  cstabli»hed  a  prtceptor}' 
of  their  onler.  And  again,  tliat 
Walter  do  Hastings  and  Atliawis 
his  wife  seem  to  have  l»een  great 
benefactors,  if  not  the  founders,  of 
a  small  monastery  at  Olubur}*. 
Warwickshire,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  In  Willis's  "  Sur\ey  of  Cathe- 
tlrals.'*  we  read  of  Robert  do 
Hastings  us  Abbot  of  CliesUT.  in 
llhr».  It  seems  probable  that 
Kichard  de  Hastings,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  belonged  to  this  devout 
family. 

Of  his  successor,  KicbarJ  de 
Mallebeench.  we  only  know  tliat 
he  confirmed  the  tn^aty  of  pctoce 
with  the  mtinksot  Kirke»ted.alrradv 
mentituit  d.  as  follows:  **  KtcharJ 
M:illebreni*h.  Master  of  all  tlie  p«H>r 
warrii)r>  and  brethren  of  tbo  Temple 
of  Suloniiiii  in  Kn^land.  We  con- 
lirm  the  peace  anil  concord  which 
llii'hurd  L'f  Hasiin^>«  niatle  with 
Walter.  Abbtit  of  Klrke^t^«l." 
L:indstinwne  MS.,  cited  by  .\diii9on. 
K.  folio  Hi?  M  run  illation).  The  neit 
Ma-'ter.  tieoflfrey.  son  of  Stephen. 
ri'ci  ned  an  his  gUfSl  at  the  New 
Temple.  Lunilon.  tlie  Patnorrh 
Hera>'lnis  of  denisalem.  on  the 
Miviisi'tn  I'f  the  ct)nsecraii«ui  of  tiie 
Temple  ('Lurch,  just  completed. 
<ti>dlre\''«  name  appears  in  an  oM 
gr.uit  of  property,  thus .  **  I.  tiulfrid, 
■•on  ff  Stephen,  minister  of  the 
( *rder  ff  till-  Temple  in  F.nglaud. 
with  the  a«k*>ent  of  the  «hide  of  our 
cliapttT,  have  given,  Ste .  all  that 
tenement  lu  tiie  town  of  ScaubnOBy 
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which  Emma,  wife  of  Walter  Cham- 
berlain, holds  of  our  gifts.  &c.'* 

Passing  over  Thomas  Berard,  we 
find  Amaric  St.  Maur  appearing  as 
an  attesting  ^witness  to  the  deed 
executed  by  King  John  in  r203, 
grantiug  a  dowry  to  his  young 
queen,  the  beautiful  Isabella  of 
Angoulenie.  King  John  resided 
for  weeks  together  in  the  Temple, 
many  of  his  letters  being  dated  from 
that  safe  haven.  He  was  there  with 
Amaric  St.  Maur  when**  the  barons," 
as  Matthew  Paris,  the  monk  of  St. 
Alban*s  tells  us,  *'  came  to  him  in 
a  very  resolute  manner,  clothed  in 
their  military  dresses,  and  deman- 
ded the  liberties  and  laws  of  King 
Edward."  Amaric  St.  Maur  and 
his  monks  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  King  John  de- 
positing his  treasures  in  the  secure 
custody  of  the  Templars.  The  next 
Master,  Alan  Marcel,  received  a 
letter  from  Peter  de  Montaigu, 
telling  of  a  disastrous  campaign  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Grand  Master 
addresses  him  as  *•  our  vicegerent 
and  beloved  in  Christ,  Alan  Marcel, 
Preceptor  of  England." 

Henry  III.,  wlio  was  for  a  time 
resident  at  the  Temple,  employed 
Alan  Marcel  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
marriage  for  him  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  *•  We  send 
you,"  the  King  writes,  *•  our  beloved 
brother  in  Christ,  Alan  Marcell, 
Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple 
in  England,  &c.  Witnessed  by  me 
at  the  New  Temple,  London,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Jus- 
ticiary, and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Sarum.**  Acta  Rymer,  1.  270,  a.d. 
1224— (translation).  On  many  oc- 
casions also,  he  had  rccoui*se  to 
Alan  Marcel  for  help  and  advice. 
Amberaldus,  Alan  MarceFs  succes- 
sor, nobly  defended  the  treasures 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Templars  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
Henry  III.  demanded  that  tliey 
should  bring  forth  and  place  in  his 


hands  the  money  and  gems  belong- 
ing to  his  Justiciary,  who  was  under 
the  cloud  of  royal  displeasure.  Am- 
beraldus sternly  but  respectfully  re- 
fused to  obey.  **  Money  confided  to 
the  trust  of  the  Templars,"  he  said, 
**  would  be  delivered  to  no  man 
without  the  permission  of  him  who 
had  entrusted  it  to  be  kept  in  the 
Temple."  The  King  did  not  ven- 
ture to  take  it  by  force,  and  the 
Templars  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  up  until  Hubert  de 
Burgh  himself  desired  them  to  do 
so,  when  they  immediately  handed 
over  the  money,  and  the  treasures 
consisting  of  gold  and  silver  vases, 
and  many  precious  gems. 

Searching  in  vain  for  any  men- 
tion of  Eobert  de  Mountford,  we 
come  upon  a  letter  written  in  1240 
to  his  successor,  Robert  Sanford, 
by  the  Grand  Master,  Hermann  de 
Perigord :  •*  Brother  Hermann  de 
Perigord,  the  humble  minister  of  the 
poor  knights  of  the  Temple,  to  his 
beloved  brother  in  Christ,  Robert  de 
Sanford,  Preceptor  in  England." 
In  this  letter  the  Grand  Master  tells 
the  joyful  news  of  the  re-occupation 
of  the  Holy  City  by  the  Christians. 
Again,  William  de  Sonnac,  successor 
to  Hermann  de  Perigord,  writes  to 
Robert  de  Sanford  announcing 
another  triumph  of  the  Christians. 
Henry  III.,  although  displeased 
with  the  Templars  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  subsequently  showered 
benefits  on  them,  and  was  at  one 
time  accompanied  to  France  by 
Robert  de  Sanford,  whose  counsel 
and  companionship  he  desired.  It 
was  during  the  mastership  of  Robert 
de  Sanford,  that,  on  Ascension  Day, 
1241,  Henry  111.,  with  all  his  court, 
went  to  assist  at  the  consecration 
of  the  nave  or  oblong  portion  of  the 
Temple  Church.  On  this  occasion 
the  King  appointed  three  chaplains 
to  say  masses  there  daily  **  for  the 
King,  for  all  Christian  people,  and  for 
the  faithful  departed.*'  Passing  over 
Himbert  Peraut,  we  will  merely  re- 
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mark  of  Kobrrt  Tiirvile  llmt  ho 
probaMy  l>clon;;e<l  to  tiu'  luinily  of 
that  narnir  incntionctl  in  Duj^dsile's 
*•  WarwioksJiire."  whc-ro  we  reail  of 
Tuivilcs.  lonls  of  WoNton.  aiui 
whrn*  a  prilijjroo  U  j;i\vii  of  the 
Tunilf  rare,  a  Kohi-rt  Turvilf  oo- 
ciirriiii;  in  the.  n-i^n  of  Kilwni'd  I. 
Conri-rninir  thf  next  Master  — 
Gniihi  ihi  Fonsla— wo  meet  with  a 
(hf  «1.  ihiltil  1  •jy^i,  wherehv  "  Giiiihi «!«» 
Fi)ri'».!:i,  ifni'listt  r  tfr,,  mditue  Tfinpfi 
in  .(/<;//(,"  It-a^L-il  oiitn  rtain  hinJs  ill 
Panii"  wnriJi.  c  .unty  iif  Crt'nhriil'^o. 
the  nut  t«i  hr  paid  "dumith  T*iiipli 
in  I)ii\wi>rlli.  thi'  sanu*  r<iun(v,'*  in 
which  la«*t  pnh>h  i>  >till  a  manor 
cnlU'il  'I'l  niplc  Mannr.  The  s«'al  of 
lh«'  iliTil  lu'iir-i  thr  stamp  «'f  ihi* 
Ilf'lv  l.amh  witli  \\<  ninilni'i  and 
banm  r.  and  ar<>iin«l  the  impi'fSsion 
is  in-;''rih«*d.  *'  ^>i;/i  htm  Tt'inr!! 
Thi<  ani'iciit  dft  d  i^i  nii-ntinnrd  in 
th**  "  .trrhif'-ht  ,'i't  ;  tir.  Mi^i'^llanriiiis 
Trart^i  rt'laiin-^  to  Antiipniy.  )  ub- 
h>lHd  bv  xhv  SiH'ii'tv  uf  AntiiMLirii-s 

•  1 

of  London  ' 

'J')un  Wf  hav.'  .lactpit*;  ib'  Mi  day. 
wboHf  sad  4b-*«tinvit  wa*»,uft<'r  nilini» 
the  'I't-mpbirs  in  r.!iu1an«l.  ti»  cIuho 
the  hot  of  tli<'<iranil  MH'«tt'r->.  lUir- 
in>i  bi^  r«*^iib-ni*i'  in  Kn«;]and.  hi* 
licbi  M'vi  rai  oii.iiitii-  nr  ao>>«-nibliis 
of  tbf  brctbn  n  of  tl.r  Tfiiipio  at 
Lond«in.  and  at  tbi-  ilitb  n-nt  prircp. 
tiirif-.  wht-p'  hi-  tr.iiiii  li  and  fnl'tHi'cd 
varii'ii'*  rnU'i  aiui  !• 'jiil.i!i»ii'o  I'hI' 
thp  u'<'^t-^nmt•nt  of'  tb"  l-.n^'d-h  pso- 
Mnfi**  iif  tbi»  <  »rdi  r.  Shortly  att#r 
hi>  app-iintnif  nt  to  tin'  i'tb>'0  of 
Ciranil  M.i'»*.i  r  b«*  iT"«»-'i1  **\er  to 
|-*i'an4't>.  wbt  r>-  h**  :irM\i->i  jii'*l  m  tiiiit* 
to  b'»ld  at  tlit-  flint  ibf  nif.int  •oon 

of  /'.'.I'/i'  ff   lie!        \\v  \h*\\  Wilil    l.» 

r^j-rii-..  tbo  'jraiitl  rrntr.i!  psi-rt  **\ 
xhv  I'liiipi.ir**  nt  tiia:  tninv  and  tbf 
pbii'c  iif  r* oidi'iiri-  iiir  thi'  <ir.iii«l 
Ma-t«^r'«  In  Ta.itTf-  "  Ili-t  irv  of 
till*  nrbr  of  St  .!■  bn  i>f  .leni-abni. ' 
wt'  ba\i-  a  lii  '-•'ri|iti  ii  uf  iIm-  last 
nil 'tin 'p!  bf  tMf'iit  ibf  (ir.iii<i  M.i-<!>r 
iif  thi-  Ml  «]':-.i!l' fo.  atui  .la''<{  ir»  di* 
Molav.   the    <ii.uti    Ma«tir    of    the 


Tompbirs  :  this  wns  after  tht?  siogp 
of  Arro,  I3n4.  when  both  On|er« 
wcro  driven  tii  llu»  noL-cs-iity  i»f 
quitting  the  Holy  Land.  Then  i'twa<« 
that  the  two  chiefs  met  in  •^ail  con- 
sultation. **  And  townnl<«  the  etui 
of  i:n>i."  TiiatTi!  writes,  ••  when  lh3 
two  <irand  Masters,  of  whom  one 
was  the  <*Iorious  but  unfortunate 
Molay.  who  had  now  sucivedi^il  f.i 
<iaudin."  spoke  to  earh  other  for 
the  last  time,  the  greatest  diflicuhy 
was  i:ot  over,  it  is  said,  by  their 
nnitual  generosity.  They  were  reaily 
euoli  to  abdiiTUte  for  the  whole  misetl 
body  to  elect  their  chief,  who  %% 
hm\i  as  any  of  the  exist  in i;  TeropUrs 
livcil.  wa««  ttt  be  of  their  Order,  and 
afi4-r  then,  that  thin^^s  were  to  be  ui 
brfore.  The  (irand  Master  of  the 
nn^pitalbrs  tli^cb>sed  his  secret  to 
M'llav,  nainelv.  that  he  hivl  fiied 
npi>it  Kiiodi>4  IIS  a  pbice  of  refuse. 
"  rH'tttr."  he  saiil.  "in  our  island 
of  r<»Ts  than  at  I'ari^.  in  whatever 
^pl'-ndour."  lie  entreated  Molay. 
alter  till'  propi'sed  union  of  the  C>r- 
«li'r*i.  to  t^o  with  him  to  Rhodes. 
M(d:iy.  kill  twin*;  his  kniiihta  would 
ni'\rr  eiinsfiit.  replied.  ••  Wo  hare 
both  our  diitii's :  you  must  cleave 
to  y.iiir  kiii'^hts.  1  !•>  mine.  The 
Moi'ea  an  i  tlie  s;lorie<  of  i Constanti- 
nople an*  ttie  tireams  of  mine.** 
And  till-  piierou<«  pair  parted  never 
to  mri  I  aiTiin.  TaatTe  tidU  iw  ho 
conipdi'd  th''  account  of  this  con- 
vcrs.it urn  part  iif  whicli  wi*  have 
cphited  from  Paoti's  ihi  rv^ziomi 
Vi-rtiit.  and  the  f  <ii/fi  Uip^itmaUc^ 
(rt-r..safrmma  l>e  M>dav  and  hi* 
kniL'bis  embarkeil  that  s.ime  even- 
iiii;  t'«T  thi*  Pii-iuuM,  and  the  lioKpit- 
aKer-«  went  rniisin*p;  about  sevenl 
•  »f  ibe  neubb.iurin^  island^  The 
cruel  end  <'f  .la«'«pi  -!•  de  MoUy  w  too 
well  knuwu  ti)  require  re(«titioa 
here. 

Meant nne,  as  ^^ivm  a-^  De  Molay 
bad  left  liio  6tAti>in  at  the  Temple. 
I,-«ii<iin.  I  Irian  le  -lav  was  tdeeiei  in 
bi«  o!i-al.  111*.  At  wi'U  ti%  tlie  Maa- 
tt-r  of  tlie   'lemplafi  in  Sootland. 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
in  1298. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  William  de  la 
More,  who  has  been  called  the 
*•  Martyr."  In  his  day  the  wealth, 
power,  luxury,  and  indolence  of  the 
Templars  had  risen  to  a  climax. 
Since  their  expulsion  from  Pales- 
tine, a  change  had  gradually  stolen 
upon  them,  and  no  longer  possess- 
ing the  rare  self-denial,  earnestness 
and  humility  of  the  early  knights  of 
the  Order  they  gave  imiversal  offence 
by  a  great  display  of  wealth  and 
splendour.  As  soon  as  the  machi- 
nations of  Philip  le  Bel  were  com- 
plete, the  blow  fell  suddenly  on  the 
unsuspecting  knights  of  the  Temple. 
Every  Templar  in  France  was  seized 
and  cast  into  prison,  the  same  fate 
soon  afterwards  overtaking  those  in 
England.  **  On  the  Wednesday  after 
the  Epiphany,  137J,"  as  we  read  in 
Kennet's  "Parochial  Antiquities," 
"all  the  Knights  Templars  were 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  their 
lands  escheated  to  the  king." 

Those  few  who  still  hung  about 
the  Temple  Church  in  London,  and 
its  surroundings,  after  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  Order,  were  left  in  a 
state  of  pitiable  desolation,  the 
Knights  Templars  being  succeeded 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Temple 
by  a  body  of  learned  lawyers.  The 
venerable  hall  and  the  gloomy  cells 
of  the  military  monks  wercT  con- 
Terted  into  what  Addison  calls  a 
**  Common  Law  University. **  "For 
more  than  five  centuries."  he  writes, 
*'  the  retreats  of  the  religious  war- 
riors  have  been  devoted  to  the 
studious  and  eloquent  pleaders  of 
causes — a  new  kind  of  Templars, 
who,  as  Fuller  quaintly  remarks, 
'  now  defend  one  Christian  from 
another,  as  the  old  ones  did  Chris- 
tians from  Pagans.'"  Meanwhile, 
the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  watching 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  v^hich 
befell  the  late  possessions  of  the 
Templars,  exerted  themselves  to 
promote  a  transfer  of  the  property 


to  the  Hospitallers,  and  partially 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  Hospi- 
tallers petitioned  the  king,  Edward 
III.,  representing  tl^at  the  cloisters 
and  many  portions  of  the  Temple 
enclosure  were  consecrated.  The 
king  commanded  an  inquisition  to 
be  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  it 
was  shown  that  many  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Temple  Church,  also 
many  of  the  Order  lay  buried  within 
and  around  the  sacred  building ; 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  had  lodgings 
in  the  '*  Bishop's  Chambers;"  that 
there  was  a  church  there,  dedicated 
to  Thomas  a  Becket;  and  that 
there  were  thirteen  houses  con* 
secrated  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  lights  and  ornaments  of  the 
church.  After  this  inquisition,  these 
consecrated  places  were  assigned 
by  the  king  to  the  hospital  and 
brethren  of  St.  John :  this  was  in 
1338.  Two  years  later,  Edward 
III.,  in  consideration  of  £100,  which 
the  prior  of  the  hospital,  Philip  de 
Thame,  promised  to  pay  towards 
the  expenses  of  his  expedition  into 
France,  **  granted  to  the  said  prior 
all  the  rei*idue  of  the  Temple." 
Philip  de  Thame,  on  gaining  these 
additional  possessions  of  the  Tem- 
plars, made  the  pious  resolve  of 
restoring  the  divine  service  of  the 
Temple  Church  as  much  as  possible 
to  its  former  dignity  and  splendour. 
He  called  together  his  brother 
Hospitallers,  and  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  whole  chapter 
of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  granted 
to  Brother  Hugh  de  Litchfield^ 
priest,  and  to  his  successors,  guar- 
dians of  theTemple  Church,  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  lights  and 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  in 
the  said  church,  all  the  land  called 
"  Ficketzfeld,**  and  two  years  after- 
wards,  he  made  a  grant  of  one 
thousand  fagote  a  year  from  the 
wood  of  Lilleston  "to  keep  up  fires 
therein."  In  a  book  already  men- 
tioned—-** The  Knights  Hospitallers 
in  England," — we  meet  with  the 
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name  of  Hugh  de  Litchfield  among 
a  list  of  chaplains  in  office  at  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  s,  Clerkcnwetl, 
and  ngain  his  name  occurs  ttiore 
in  a  catalogue  lie:idod  Nomina  Fra- 
trum^  being  on  both  occasions  spelt 
Uiur:  Hugo  de  Lyochefeld.  As 
we  are  told  that  the  hospitallers,  on 
bfing  granted  the  lands  uf  the 
Temple  cniiosure,  supplied  at  their 
own  expense  a  custo.i  or  guardian 
of  the  Temple  Cliuroh.  and  tlirce 
chaplains,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  religious  houses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI..  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  two 
successors  of  Hu;;h  de  Liti.-lifieltl, 
like  himself,  were  appointed  hy 
them  to  their  oflicc  at  liie  Temple. 
We  have  failed,  at  presfnt,  to  find 
the  date  uf  Hu;;h  de  Litchfield's 
>\w-  C'-sion  to  th«*  iiia*«ter.<*hip :  we 
think  ho  niu^t  havt>  hi  en  the  first 
Appi)inted  hy  the  Mo-«pitallers.  It 
seems  he  was  al really  in  cliar^^e  at 
the  Temple  when  IMiilip  cU;  Thiime 
Kunmioned  a  chapti-r  ot  St  John's 
Hospital. and  madi>  the  ^rant  alrriiily 
mentioned  ;  hut  i\hich  of  ihi:  priors 
appt'inied  him.  it  is  ditliiMilt  t<) 
dttii|i.».  During  tin*  rule  of  'riioiii:iH 
L'Ar- her,  the  II  -ipitullir*  in  Kiiij- 
land  were  in  m^iijc  iriiiil>le  and  c  n- 
fu*<i  in.  uwiit'^tii  the  nti'«nitin.ip*nirnt 
(if  :iie  Uniis  ainl  we:il;h.  The 
iiratii  Trior  of  thr  (>r(l«-r.  LIvaiitio 
Vil!.iK>)va,  si'iit  fiiini  Vcinco  to 
impiirc  int'i  thi*  matt  r.  s  irftin*.; 
Lr.iiKinl  (it*  rvlMTii<«  f>r  the  dilViLMilt 

m 

nil'*- It  III,  :ind  iii>  was  made  Prior  i>f 
St.  ,i'hn  :*.  riiikt-nwi  11,  frim  !:'»;::'• 
til  1  I'^'J.  It  w^H  diiriifp^  hts  rultf 
that  a  i:reat  part  of  the  Ti  iiipLir^' 
p  •><i(-ssi(»n  fell  to  thr  sliiiii'  of  St. 
Jdhn's  fraternity  Wl'  n  ad  that  he 
dill  hii  hi  41  til  ri!-t>iri'  i<rilt-r  aiiii 
dignity  ti  the  nt'„'!i*.'!rd  -^i-r^ici"*  \.*\ 
till   •'Imichrs  liif-i-  lMl<iri>;in<^  tu  the 

'Iriiiplim      thu^    n«.'    olmuid    he    Ii*d 

til    fh«'    ciir.>'iu'*i<'ii    tha:    Huj;h   ilc 
Lilt  iirield    wa^   upp>nitid   l>y    hi>:i 
On  thf  oihiT  haij'i.  in  tlir  It".:  -iiit 
hy  Thiiip  lie  Thiuir.  m    1:{J*«.   t.i 


Elyonde  de  Villanova,  we  find  Hugh 
doLitchfield  still  among  the  chap- 
lains officiating  at  St  John'sXTerken- 
well,  from   which  it  would  ap|»ear 
that  he  was  created  cuutoa  or  guar- 
dian  of  tlio  Toraple  Church  some 
time  between  the  sending  in  of  that 
report  and  tliat  of  the  grants  niaile 
to  him  and  his  successors  in   i:il<V 
Of  William  Lant^ham  we  only  know 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  Temple, 
hii   epitaph   being  thus   given    in 
Weever's    "  Funeral  Monumenu." 
antl  itthersimilar|works :  —  **  Hicjactt 
}Villhffmu»  lAingkam  quondam  rifj|of 
Auiiij  TrnijfUt  qui  obiji  .  .  .    1137." 
This  epilriph  is  followed  by  some 
Latin    verses.       The  thini  in  the 
sccoml  griup,  William  Ermcaled.  is 
invested  with  peculiar   interest  as 
hein^  the  last  master  in  I'ffiee  during 
the  old  state  of  things,  and  ii  sur- 
vivin-;   the  storm  which   shattervd 
the  foundations  of  many  a  venerable 
instiiutiiin.   Williini  Krmeated  was 
cuntos  or  guardian  of  the  Tenple 
Church  at   the   time  of  the   sup- 
pression of  religious   houses,   and 
was  all  twed  to  retain  his  position 
there  a!»  long  as  he  lived.      In  the 
Act  tor  ihi'  Suppression  of  Religious 
Hiiu^e<i,  it  wus  provided  thai  Wil* 
liam  Krin  IN  ted.  Master  of  theTemple. 
Will  It  T  Lvmsev.  and  John  Winter. 
chaplains,     hliuuld     "  receive     and 
enji>y    dnriip^    their    natural   lives, 
all  Ml  h  mansion  houses,  mtipend^, 
and   ^^:i:^i<i.  in  as  large  and  ample 
manner  as  ever  they  did  before  the 
<«iitiii;;   oi'  that   I*ailianient '*      We 
havt'  hi  i-n  unahlf  to  ascertain  the 
year  (>:'  Krm«*steil's  ap|>ointmeni  lo 
the  ma^itiTship  of  the  Temple;  but 
the  privilf^r!«  and  {MMision  aii>igiied 
tti  him.  **uir:;t"<l  that  he  had  held 
the    oilici*  lor  a  considerable  lime 
lM'*'or»'  ir.iil.     In  Slow  s  "  Survev" 
the  dati*  KiiiO  is  given:  this,  how- 
ever, camiiil  be  correct,  cousidenng 
that  he  tliid  in  Ib'iH.     The  earliest 
date  Wf  ha\e  nf  hift  career  is  15*J7. 
when  rc-tuniini;  from  travels  abroad. 
ha\ing    taken  tlie  degree    **  M^ 
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from  beyond  the  Seas/*  he  entered 
Oxford  University,  where  his  name 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  registers. 
In  1533  he  was  Rector  of  Fi7eming, 
Essex,  which  parish,  as  we  learn  in 
the  preface  to  the  *'  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers in  England,**  was  a  branch 
of  St.  John's  Priory,  Clerkenwell. 
The  name  Fryeming,  as  Morant 
remarks  in  his  **  History  of  Essex,*' 
denoting  Friar's  Meadow,  Ing, 
meadow  (Saxon).  After  this  he 
was  successively  Hector  of  Adel, 
Birstall  (Yorkshire),  Northamp- 
ton, Therfield  (Herts),  and  finally 
Kislingbury  in  Northamptonshire, 
lu  1539  he  was  collated  to  the 
Neasdon  Prebend  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
Canons  ResidentiGu*y.  In  1554  he 
was  made  a  Canon  of  Windsor  by 
Queen  Mary*s  royal  patent,  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  Eecord  Office  to 
this  day.  He  succeeded  Nicholas 
Udall,  who  had  resigned.  Ermested's 
name  occurs  more  than  once  in 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson's  **  Begistrum 
Statutorum  S.  Pauli,"  as  a  speaker 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  We  learn  from  Baker's 
History  of  Northamptonshire  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Masters  in  Chancery,  which 
explains  his  being  mentioned  in  the 
above  statutes  as  a  "  lawier.*'  Lord 
Campbell  in  his!  **  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,"  tells  us  how  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  were  generally 
**  ecclesiatics  well  skilled  in  the 
law.** 

We  think  Ermested  must  have 
been  sent  to  the  Temple  Church  by 
William  Weston,  the  last  Prior  of 
the  Hospitallers  in  England  before 
the  suppression  of  religious  houses. 
There  was  but  one  Prior  after  him, 
namely,  Sir  William  Tresham, 
placed  at  St.  John*s,  Clerkenwell,  by 
Queen  Mary,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
restoration  of  religious  houses 
attempted  by  her.  The  name  of 
William  Ermested  occurs  several 
times  in  Le  Neva's  **  Fasti  Ecclesiee 


Angli,**  in  virtue  of  his  several  pr;>- 
motions  in  the  Church ;  it  is  to  be> 
seen  also  in  many  a  legal  manu- 
script still  extant,  relating  to  educa. 
tional  charities.  Moreover,  his  wiU 
is  in  good  preservation  at  Doctor*s 
Commons.  He  died  at  his  rectory, 
Kislingbury,  the  register  of  his 
burial  being  now  in  the  venerable- 
books  of  Kislingbury  Church.  He 
was  the  founder,  in  1549,  of  a  free, 
grammar  school  at  Skip  ton,  York- 
shire :  he  also  made  provisions  for 
a  priest  to  **  teach  within  the  town 
of  Leeds  for  ever,  for  all  such  as 
should  repair  thereto,  without  taking 
any  money  more  or  less  for  teaching 
of  the  said  children  or  scholars, 
saving  of  one  penny  of  every 
scholar  to  enter  his  name  in  the 
masters  book,  if  the  scholar  have 
a  penny ;  and  if  not,  to  enter  and 
continue  free  without  paying.'*  He 
left  money  for  ♦*  poore  skollars  at 
Oxenforde  at  their  discrecion  to 
helpe  them  to  leminge  ;**  £10 
to  the  convent  of  Grey  friars  at 
Greenwich,  and  many  smaller  be- 
quests to  friends  and  faithful  ser- 
vants. Besides  all  this,  in  his  will, 
which  is  very  characteristic,  we 
come  upon  the  following  passage : 
*'  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequethe  ta 
iiij  Prests  and  one  Clarke,  singing 
and  serving  in  the  Temple  Church 
in  London,  to  singe  Placebo  dirige 
and  Masse  of  Requiem  for  my  sou!e 
and  all  xxen  soules  at  the  daye  of 
my  buriall,  or  as  nigh  that  daye  as 
they  conveniently  canne  or  maye, 
to  everyone  of  them  five,  iiij'.  iiij**. 
and  to  the  Clarke  more  ij'.  to  thyer 
ringers  to  ringe  the  bells  there. 
And  for  tapers  of  wax  of  iiijJB  of 
wax  every  taper  at  x^.  the  pound, 
wax  xiij'.  iiij**.,  and  to  iiij  poor  men 
to  houlde  Uie  tapers  all  service- 
time." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only 
three  names  have  come  down  to  U9 
of  those  appointed  by  the  Hospital- 
lers to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Temple  Church.      Possibly,  a  still 
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fiirtlier  research  than  we  have 
made  at  present  iiii^lit  hrin;^'  to 
li>;lit  more  names  than  we  have  vet 
ilisrovered  belwern  llio  years  l:HO 
un«l  15C0. 

l>oubt1ess,  there  was  a  'H'oat  stir 
at  thf  Temple  on  tlie  ihvoaso  of  the 
Ia<t  (if  Ui('  Uoman  <Jatholi<*  Mast€'ra. 
Alt  had  Iioen,  to  a  certain  dei^ree, 
stationary,  or  in  ahi^yanco  as  lon«j; 
as  WillianiKmiesteil  lived :  hut  now 
a  new  stato  of  things  was  to  bo^in, 
and  it  seems  that  this  required 
nearly  two  years  to  arrange.  Tlie 
next  dato  wo  have  is  1500,  when 
Richard  Alvey  succeodeil  to  the 
vacant  pulpit.  He  had  taki>n  his 
n.A.  at  St.  John's  Collegi*.  Cani- 
bridffe,  two  years  alter  his  pre- 
decessor had  entered  <  >.iford  I'niver- 
^itv  as  an  **  M.A.  from  bevond  tlio 
-e:i"<."  In  l.'i.'i'*  Ahw  was  admittc  I 
Heotor  of  Thoriugton.  FIssox  ;  from 
thi'ncc  ho  went  to  the  liectorv  of 
lirinstcail,  near  <  olrhesti'r.  by  the 
kiniT^s   presentation  ( ITi  10 ):  thmcc 

to  Sindon  Uector%\  Kssex.  and  in 

« 

\^*'}\l  he  was  installed  Canon  of 
Wotminster.  "  It  is  rec*>nl«*«l,''  as 
wv  read  in  C«)opor'g  '*  A  then »  Canta- 
liri^Mcnsis, "  *'  that  ho  preached  a  ^'odly 
Mormon  to  a  f^roat  audienrf  in 
Wr-^tminstcr  Abbfv.  in  November. 
i:>t''l."*  In  1571  he  was  r.illated  to 
the  Iiector)'of  Bur-^ted  Par\-a,  Ks-icx. 
Kichard  Alvov  lirrd  at  Frankfort 
duruit;  the  rei;:;n  nf  Mary:  for.  nn- 
liki*  his  predecessor,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  equallv  favoured  bvHonry 
Vlll..  Kdward  VI..  and'  Marj-. 
Alvf^y  was  deprived  of  his  prefrr- 
iiit'nts  by  the  Koman  Tathidic 
i^iii'en.  On  the  accession  of  Kliza- 
brth  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  all  was  restored  to  liim : 
moreover  he  was  made  by  letters 
piitt-nt.  dated  February  l:i.  I'i5'.>. 
Master  of  the  Temple.     In    l-'iTl 


we  fmd  him  eonsuIUnf?  Archbishop 
Parker  concerning  a  Spaniard  who 
was  divinity  lecturer  at  the  Temple, 
and  who  brou!*ht  forwar«t  > trance 
doctrines.  Richard  Alvey  dieti  m 
1570.  Isa:ic  Walton  speaks  of  him 
as  *'  a  man  of  strict  life,  of  great 
learning,  and  of  so  venerable  be* 
haviouras  to  gain  aohigh  a  digree 
of  love  and  reverence  from  all  men 
that  he  wjs  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Father  Alvey."  When  Dr. 
Sandys.  Archbishop 'of  York,  dined 
with  the  judges,  the  reader  and  the 
benchers  of  the  Society  of  the 
Temple,  shortly  after  Alvey 's  death, 
he  **  met  with  a  general  condole- 
ment  of  the  tieath  of  Father  Alver. 
witli  a  high  commendation  of  hit 
saint-like  life,  and  of  his  great 
merit,  both  towards  God  and  moo. 
and  as  they  bewailed  his  death,  to  thcj 
wislied  for  a  like  pattern  of  virtne 
and  learning  to  succeed  him.**  In 
til  is  they  certainly  had  their  desira, 
Alvov  being  succeeded  by  Ricbaid 
Hotiker.  the  author  of  "^Ecdosiaft- 
tical  Polity." 

Hooker,  having  lost  an  ezcclleni 
fellowship  by  a  marriage  which 
provetl  most  unhappy,  was  living  in 
poverty  and  di  scum  fort  at  the  small 
Keclory  of  Heauchanip  in  Backing* 
ham  shire,  when  he  received  a  visit 
from  two  former  pupils  of  bis — 
(leor^e  Craiimer,  great-nephcw  to 
.\rchbi9h4>p  Granmer,  and  Ed  win 
Sandys,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Kdwin  Sandys,  being  moam- 
fully  impressed  by  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  his  former  tutor,  spoke  of 
it  to  his  father,  who  immediately 
took  steps  to  procure  for  him  tho 
mastership  of  the  Temple.  During 
Hooker's  residence  there,  he  wms 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  preochmg 
of  Walter  Travers,  the  afternoon 
lecturer,  who  f\-as  of  the  Geneva 


•  Wo  van-'^    fvi^r  qi:tii«  fpii.  r.   172  of  **Marbpi'B  DUrr.*' vbfiv  «< 
.\It<  T  «  nmtLt,  thu»-  — *'1bi  mmv  •:&;  i4  NorrmUr  l&th,  If'Cl*.  djtl  prjcbcatWi 
A>  .'},  M»«Ur  Alvftj,  0D«  uf  tlic  ]  iaijr,  and  iLsd  b  g<:«!t]r  ■crmoa  tbcr  iaA  givll 
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Church  and  discipline.  *'  The  fore- 
noon sermon  spoke  Canterbury/'  the 
-people  said,  **  and  the  afternoon, 
Geneva.'*  The  opposition  became  so 
marked,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
such  dangerous  results,  that  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  caused  Travers  to  be 
silenced  by  the  High  Commission 
Court,  upon  which  Travers  presented 
a  supplication  to  the  Privy  Council, 
whi<^,  much  to  his  indignation,  re- 
mained unnoticed.  Travers,  unable 
to  reconcile  himself  to  such  neglect, 

SibUshed  his  supplication.  Hence, 
ooker  was  under  the  necessity  of 
writing  a  reply,  and  this  led  to 
his  undertaking  his  famous  work, 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  of  which  he 
lay  the  foundations  while  at  the 
Temple.  But  finding  London  no 
fit  place  for  study  in  those  days,  he 
wrote  the  following  ^letter  to  the 
Archbishop : — 

•*My  Lord, —  When  I  lost  the 
freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my 
college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of 
it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage. 
But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and 
opposition  of  this  place  ;  and,  in- 
deed, God  and  nature  did  not  intend 
me  for  contentions,  but  for  study 
and  quietness.  And,  my  lord,  my 
particular  contests  here  with  Mr. 
Travers  have  proved  the  more  un- 
pleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  good  man;  and  that 
belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  ex- 
amine mine  own  conscience  con- 
cerning his  opinions.  And  to  satisfy 
myself  in  that,  I  have  consulted  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  other  laws,  both 
human  and  divine,  whether  the 
conscience  of  him  and  others  of  bis 
judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  com- 
plied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our  frame 
of  Church  government,  our  manner 
of  God's  worship,  our  praising  and 


praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies  as  often  as  their  tender 
consciences  shall  require  us.  And 
in  this  examioation,  I  have  not  only 
satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a 
treatise  in  which  I  intend  the  satis- 
faction of  others  by  a  demonstration 
of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my 
lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish 
what  I  have  begun  unle.-s  1  be  re- 
moved into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  God's  blessings 
spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and 
privacy ;  a  place  where  I  may  with- 
out disturbance  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching mortality,  and  that  great 
account  which  all  flesh  must  give 
at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits." 

The  Archbishop,  considering  this 
appeal,  presented  Hooker,  in  1501, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Boscomb  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  there  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  book.*  Hooker  died  at 
the  age  of  forty- seven  from  a  linger- 
ing illness  following  upon  a  cold. 
He  studied  to  the  last,  striving  to 
finish  his  *' Ecclesiastical  Polity." 
To  a  friend  who  visited  him  daily  he 
said,  he  did  not  ^'  beg  a  long  life  of 
God  for  any  other  reason  but  to  live 
and  finish  the  three  remalningbooks, 
and  then  *  Lord,  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace.*  "  A  day  or  two  before 
his  death,  it  was  told  him  his  house 
had  been  robbed.  **  Are  my  books 
safe  ?"  he  asked.  On  being  told  that 
they  were  imtouched,  he  added, 
'*  Then  it  matters  not ;  for  no  other 
loss  can  trouble  me  now." 

Of  Dr.  Bayley  we  find  no  mention, 
and  we  meet  with  little  better  luck 
as  to  Thomas  Masters.  There  is 
extant  a  sermon  of  his,  of  which 
the  title-page  is  as  follows :  ^*  A  Ser- 


*  "  As  Hooker,*'  aays  Fuller,  in  bis  "  Church  Hiatory,"  '*  bare  a  reverend  esteem  of  his 
advenary,  so  did  Trarers  feel  in  the  same  just  way  toward  Hooker.  On  being  quesUoned 
tooehing  a  certain  accusation  brought  forward  against  the  author  of  '  Boelesiastioal  Polity/' 
Travers  replied,  *  In  truth,  I  take  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  a  holy  man.*  ** 
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men,  preached  by  Mr.  Masters 
(Master  of  the  Temple)  in  the  Tem- 
ple Church,  at  the  Fonerall  of 
Henry  Croke,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Feb. 
8, 1608.     Printed  in  1057.- 

Of  Dr.  Paul  Micklethwaite  we 
read  in  Addison's  *'  Knights  Tem- 
plars," as  one  who  *'  quite  misunder- 
stood his  position  in  the  Temple." 
'*It  was  well  for  him,"  Addison 
writes,  *'that  the  masters  of  the 
benches  no  longer  exercised  the 
despotic  power  of  the  ancient  master 
and  chapter,  or  he  would  certainly 
have  been  condemned  to  the  peni- 
tential cell  in  the  church,  and  would 
not  have  been  the  first  autot  placed 
in  that  unenviable  retreat*'  Dr. 
Micklethwaite,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  put  forward  claims  and  preten- 
sions which  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  the  two 
Societies  of  the  Temple,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  **  willed  him  to  for- 
bear the  hall  till  he  was  sent  for.*' 
Later  (1633)  he  complained  of  his 
humiliating  position  to  Charles  L 
Amongst  other  grievances — ''no  con- 
sideration in  the  Inner  House  was 
given  him  for  his  supemumerarie 
sermons  in  the  forenoon,  nor  for  his 
sermons  in  the  afternoon," — and 
**  the  officers  of  the  Inner  Temple," 
he  added,  **  are  commanded  to  dis- 
respect the  Master  of  the  Temple 
when  he  comes  to  the  hall.*'  For 
further  details  of  this  stormy  episode 
— how  it  was  stated  in  reply  to  his 
complaint  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  alter  his 
position ;  how  "  the  Doctor  locked 
up  the  church  and  took  away  the 
keys;  the  Society  ordering  thereupon 
fresh  keys  to  be  made ;  and,  finally, 
how  his  condition  was  in  no  way 
amended ;  for  all  this,  at  full  length, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Addison*s 
•*  Knights  Templars."  Fuller,  in  his 
**  Church  History,"  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  Dr.  Micklethwaite's  preaching, 
the  stem  recommendations  of  which 
might  have  been  very  unwelcome 


to  his  audience.  **  A  worthy  doctar,** 
Fuller  writes,  *'  who  in  his  sermons 
at  the  Temple,  no  less  piously  thaa 
learnedly  handled  the  point  of  the 
Lord's  day,   worthily  pressed  that 
gentlefolk  were  obliRed  to  a  stricter 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day  than 
labouring    people.  .    .   .  Such   as 
are    not    annihilated    with    labour 
have  no  title  to  be  recreated  wiA 
liberty.    Let  servants,  whose  hands 
are  ever  working  whilst  their  eyes 
are  waking,  Ac.  .  .  let  such  have 
some  recreation  on  the  Lord's  daj 
indulged  unto  them ;  whilst  persons 
of  quality,  who  may  be  said  to  keep 
sabbath  all  the  week  long,  I  mean, 
who  rest  from  hand  labour,  are  coo- 
cemed  in  conscience  to  observe  the 
Lord's  day  with  the  greater  absti- 
nence from  recreation.**  Fuller  gives 
this  as  the  substance  of  Dr.  Mickle- 
thwaite's preaching  on  this  questioo, 
fiercely  disputed  in  those  days. 

John  Tombes,  the  next  Mister 
of  whom  we  find  any  mention,  is 
spoken  of   as  "one  of  the  most 
learned  Baptist  divines  of  the  seten- 
teenth  century."    Anthony  a  Wood 
calls  him  the  **  Ooryph4tu$  of  the 
Anabaptists.*'     When    remarkably 
young  for  the  office,  be  was  in  16'U 
chosen  lecturer  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  among  his  pupils 
were  some  who  attained  aflermirds 
considerable  distinction — John  Wil- 
kins.  Bishop  of  Chester,  for  example. 
John  Tombes  preached  successively 
at  Worcester,  Leominster,  Bristol, 
and    Fenchurch     Street,    London. 
When  in  London  he  first  commu- 
nicated his  scruples  on  infant  bap- 
tism, speaking  confidentially  to  some 
of  the  Westminster  divines.  Shortly 
after    this,  revealing  his  opinions 
to  his  congregation  at  Fenchurch 
Street,  he  forfeited  their  affections 
inasmuch  that,  not  only  did  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  his  sermons,  but 
neither  would  they  any  longer  allow 
him  his  stipend.  From  this  dliemina 
he  was  delivered  by  an  invitation  to 
preach  at  the  Temple  Church  for 
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four  years,  under  one  condition  — 
would  he  promise  to  make  no  allu- 
sion in  the  Temple  pulpit  to  the 
controvei-sy  on  baptism  ?    To  this, 
with  certain  modifications,  he  con- 
sented ;  but,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
he  was  dismissed  because  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  forbidden 
subject.    After  various  turns  of  for- 
tune, he  died,  aged  seventy-three, 
at  Salisbury.     We  read  that  men 
of  all  opinions  venerated  the  great 
learning  and  admirable  character  of 
tills  Baptist,  renowned  in  his  day. 
Baxter,  who  iliffered  from  him  in 
opinion,   styled  liim  the  "  chief  of 
the  Anabaptists."    Eisliop  Burnet 
spoke  of  him  as  *'  a  learned  and  fa- 
mous man  at  Salisbury."'  When  the 
spirit  of  persecution  revived,  having 
married    a  rich    widow,     Tombes 
left  London   and  relinquished  his 
clerical    office,    remaining  in    the 
Church  of  England  as  a  lay  com- 
municant,   but  refusing  to  accept 
any  benefices,  altliough  many,  it  is 
said,  were  oflfercd  to  him.     Bishop 
Burnet  spoke  of  him  as  *'  a  zealous 
Conformist  in  all  points  but  one — 
Infant  Baptism.*' 

Addison,  in  his  **  Knights  Tem- 
plars," says :  •*  In  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  after  Dr.  3ilickel- 
thwaite*s  death,  Oliver  Cromwell 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  duties  and 
emoluments  of  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  Temple."  In  Peck's  "  Desi- 
derata Curiosa  *  (pp.  r^Ol-rO")),  we 
find  the  letter  of  inquiry  as  fol- 
lows:— 

••From  W.  Boteler  to  Harry  Sco- 
bell,  Esq.,  requiring  an  answer 
(in  the  Protectors  name)  to 
several  particulars  touching  the 
Mastership  of  the  Temple,  which 
place  liis  Highness  is  minded  to 
bestow  on  Mr.  Bisburicof  Oundle. 
Dated  August  14,  1G48. 

•*  Sir, — From  his  Highness,  I  was 
commanded  to  spcake  with  you  for 
resolution  and  satisfaction  in  tliese 
following  particulars : 


'•  I.  Whctlier  the  Master  of  the 
Temple  be  to  putt  in  by  him  by 
way  of  presentation,  or  how  ? 

'*II.  Whether  he  bo  bound  to 
attend  and  preach  among  them  in 
termc-times  and  out  of  terme? 

"III.  Or  if  out  of  terme,  an 
assistant  must  be  provided ;  then, 
whether  at  the  charge  of  the  Master, 
or  otherwise  ? 

**  IV.  Wliether  publique  prayer 
in  the  chapell  be  always  perform- 
able  by  the  Master  himselfe  in  termo 
times?  And  whether  in  time  of 
vacation  it  be  constantly  expected 
from  himselfe  or  his  assistant? 

*•  V.  What  the  certain  revenue  of 
the  Master  is,  and  how  it  arise? 

"  '2,  Sir,  the  gentleman  his  High- 
ness intends  to  make  Master  is  a  Mr. 
Ilisburic,  of  Oundle,  a  most  worthy 
and  learned  man,  pastor  of  the 
church  there,  whereof  I  myselfe  am 
an  unworthy  member. 

**  3.  The  church  will  be  willing 
(for  publique  good)  to  spare  him  in 
terme-time.  but  will  not  part  with 
him  altogether.  And  in  some  of 
the  particulars  aforementioned  Mr. 
Eisburie  is  very  desirous  to  be 
satisfyed — his  Highness  chiefly  in 
the  first.  Hearing  you  were  to  go 
abroad  (leaste  I  should  not  meet 
with  you  to-day),  I  begg  of  you  to 
leave  a  briefo  answer  to  the  said 
particulars,  and  I  shall  call  on  your 
servant  for  it. — Sir,  your  truly  affec* 
tiouate  and  humble  servant, 

"W.    BOTELBR." 

From  the  date  of  the  above  letter 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
long  after  Dr.  Paul  Mickelthwaite 
had  ceased  to  be  Master  of  the 
Temple,  and  concerned  probably 
the  election  of  a  successor  to 
Richard  Johnson.  Instead  of  tlie 
*Mnost  wortliy  and  learned"  Mr. 
Risburie,  of  Oundle,  the  choice  fell 
ultimately  upon  Dr.  Ralph  Brown- 
rigg,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

llalph  Brownrigg,  bom  1502,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Ipswich 
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To  quote  from  Dr.  Gauden's  "  Me- 
morials'*  of  his  predecessor,  ap- 
pended to  the  funeral  sremon 
preached  at  the  Temple  Church, 
**his  pai*ents  were  of  merchantly 
condition,  of  worthy  reputation, 
and  of  very  Christian  conversation." 
He  was,  in  succession,  Rector  of 
Barley,  Herts,  Prehend  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  Prebend  of  Litchfield, 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  Master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Pre- 
bend of  Durham,  and,  in  1G41, 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Dr.  Gauden's 
'*  Memorials  "  it  is  mentioned  how 
Bishop  Brownrigg  had  at  one  time 
many  friends  among  the  Presby- 
terians. *'  As  to  the  esteem  he  bad 
on  all  hands,*'  he  writes,  **1  my- 
self have  oft  heard  (as  others  so) 
Mr.  John  Pim  (who  was  of  some 
kindred  to  this  bishop)  not  only 
higlily  commend  him,  but  even 
glory  and  boast  of  him."  He  goes 
on  to  tell  of  the  '^  damps  and  dis- 
tances "  he  met  with  among  his 
Presbyterian  friends  when  they  saw 
him  a  bishop,  which  dignity  he  did 
not  long  retain;  for  the  troubles 
that  came  upon  England  at  that 
time  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
bishopric,  but  would  have  reduced 
him  to  absolute  want,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hospitality  of  a  friend. 
After  many  sorrows,  the  sun  of 
prosperity  once  more  shone  forth 
upon  him.  The  ex-bishop  was  in- 
vited to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Temple ;  this  offer  he  accepted,  and, 
from  the  following  eulogy  addressed 
to  the  Temple  congregation  on  the 
occasion  of  his  funeral  sermon, 
preached  by  Dr.  Gauden,  it  appears 
that  he  was  welcomed  to  his  new 
office  witli  marked  cordiality  and 
respect:  **  Hence  then  is  the  crown 
of  your  honour  more  ponderous  and 
illustrious,  that  you  so  far  owned 
and  expressed  your  esteem  of  this 
learned  and  religious  bishop,  who  as 
much  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  ap- 
plause of  all  good  men  as  he  patiently 
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endured  the  envy  and  injuries  of 
others.  Him  you  kindly  invited; 
him  you  civilly  received ;  him  yoa 
highly  honoured ;  him  jou  greatly 
endeared  to  you,  notwithstanding 
the  long  and  many  diminutions, 
ea,  disgraces,  he  had  suffered  as  a 
ishop." 

Bishop  Brownrigg  died  on  Dec  7, 
1659,  and  was,  according  to  his  ex- 
pressed wish,  buried  in  Uie  Temple 
Church,  where  there  is  an  epitaph 
to  his  memory,  a  copy  of  which  is 
given  in  Willis's  **  Survey  of  Cathe- 
drals," under  the  mention  of  Brown- 
rigg as  Prebend  of  Ely,  in  1641.  •*  It 
was  one  of  his  last  desires,**  said  Dr. 
Gauden,  ''that,  as  this  mantle  of 
Elijah's  soul  was  likely  to  fall 
among  you,  so  it  might  be  deposited 
in  the  Temple  or  Sanctuary."  He 
was  too  diffident,  we  are  told,  to 
publish  any  of  his  sermons,  although 
they  were  always  prepared  vitb 
great  laboiur  and  care.  Some  time 
afler  his  death  a  folio  volume  was 
printed,  containing  forty  of  these, 
which  are  better  in  style  than  those 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  compiler  (W.  Martin)  informs 
us  in  the  preface  that  the  bishop 
said  he  was  ''not  wont  to  shoot 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  nor 
yet  to  hit  them  full  in  the  eyes ;  but 
his  main  desire  and  endeavour  was 
to  reach  their  hearts.*' 

John  Gauden,  who  had,  before 
succeeding  to  the  Temple  pulpit, 
been  Vicar  of  Chippenham,  Cam- 
bridge, Hector  of  a  small  village 
in  Berkshire,  and  Chaplain  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  at 
one  time  sided  with  the  Parliament 
against  the  King,  thereby  obtainuig 
many  favours,  till  finaUy  he  was 
presented  to  the  rich  Deanery  of 
Becking,  Essex. 

In  the  British  Museum  Library 
there  is  a  small  book,  or  rather 
pamphlet,  of  the  date  1662,  the 
title-page  of  which  runs  as  follows  : 
''  The  Strange  and  Wonderful 
Visions  and  Ftedictions  of  William 
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Juniper,  of  Gosfield,  in  Essex,  re- 
lating to  the  troubles  of  England  ; 
as  they  were  delivered  to  Dr.  John 
Gauden,  (hen  at  Becking,  and  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exon." 

This  quaint  production,  of  very 
suspicious  authenticity,  against  the 
professed  authorship  of  which  there 
is,  however,  no  direct  proof,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  genuine  or  not, 
as  a  curiosity  linked  with  Bishop 
Gauden*s  name;  moreover  as 
characteristic  of  the  superstitious 
and  disturbed  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

Bishop  Gaud  en  is  chiefly  re- 
membered, we  think,  in  connection 
with  tlie  once  famous  controversy 
of  the  "Icon  Basilike/' 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  de- 
volved upon  Milton,  after  he  had  been 
appointed  Crom well's  Latin  Secre- 
tary, was  that  of  counteracting  the 
disturbing  consequences  of  the  very 
popular  publication,  ^'  Icon  Bnsilike, 
or  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty 
in  his  Solitude  and  Sufl'ering/' 
Milton,  being  aroused,  ])roduced 
one  of  his  most  powerful  prose 
compositions,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name,  *'  Iconoclastes,  or  Image- 
Breaker."  He  thought  proper  to 
treat  tlie  "  Icon  Basilike,**  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  as  a  royal  composition — 
tliat  is,  he  did  not  assert,  but  merely 
hinted  at,  his  doubts  as  to  the  author- 
ship,  and  he  accordingly  directed 
his  reply  immediately  against  the 
late  king.  "As  to  the  author 
of  these  soliloquies,"  he  writes, 
*'  whether  it  were  undoubtedly  the 
late  king,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
or  any  secret  coadjutor,  and  some 
stick  not  to  name  him.*'  And, 
again,  he  speaks  with  severe  satire 
of  *'  the  king's  household  rheto- 
rician/* alluding  to  Dr.  Gauden.  It 


was,  however,  almost  universally 
received  as  the  genuine  composition 
of  Charles  I.,  and  hence  passed 
through  as  many  as  fifty  editions  in 
one  year.  Those  who  wish  to  look 
further  into  this  matter,  can  refer  to 
the  narrative  of  Bishop  Gauden*s 
widow,  and  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Walker,  an  Essex  clergyman,  both 
of  which  are  given  in  a  book  en- 
titled **  Amyntor ;  or,  a  Defence  of 
Milton's  Life,"  printed  in  1099;  in 
addition  to  which  Nicholls's  "Lite- 
rary Anecdotes  and  Literary  Illus- 
trations ;"  also  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  17-20 
of  the  Edinburgh  Eecietc,  may  be 
consulted.  Gauden  himself  did 
not  scruple  to  lay  claim  to  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  composition  ; 
for  we  find  Clarendon  suggestively 
replying  to  an  application  from  him 
on  the  subject,  Gauden  having,  it 
seems,  mentioned  tlie  secret  to  the 
powerful  statesman,  urging  it  as  a 
claim  he  had  on  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Charles  II.  In  a 
letter,  dated  March  13,  KiO  I ,  Claren- 
don says :  "  The  particular  you 
mention  has  indeed  been  imparted 
to  me  as  a  secret.  I  am  sorry  1 
ever  knew  it ;  and  when  it  ceases 
to  be  a  secret  it  will  please  none 
but  Mr.  Milton."* 

Gauden,  who  was  at  the  Restora- 
tion made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
afterwards  of  Worcester,  obeyed 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  changeful 
times,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not 
in  all  cases  carefully  enough  for  his 
own  interest.  He  accepted  from 
the  Parliament  "  the  rich  Deanery 
of  Becking,"  but  either  from  loyally 
to  what  he  still  regarded  as  the 
supreme  autliorily,  or  from  policy 
merely,  contrived  to  procure  a  colla- 
tion to  it  from ArchbishopLaud,  tlien 
imprisoned  at  the  Tower.     He  was 


*  This  controfenj  continaed  even  to  the  dayn  of  Hume  and  Laing  ;  the  former  being  of 
opmion  thai  the  *'  Icon  Uaailiki  "  was  truly  the  coinpoiition  of  Charles  I.  That  Uume  and 
others  were  mistakes,  has  long  since  been  proved,  especiallj  hj  letters  from  Gsadcn  himself 
to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  preserved  in  the  Archiiplscorail  Library  at  Lambeth. 
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placed  on  the  sub- committee  of  tbe 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
but  gave  utterance  to  so  many 
scruples  that  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  list.  lie  took  the  Covenant, 
but  with  a  protest :  he  forbore  to 
use  the  Liturgy,  but  retained  it 
longer  than  any  of  his  neighbours ; 
finally,  he  ceased  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament  when,  to  his 
thinking,  they  forsook  some  of 
their  avowed  principles  of  Reforma- 
tion. Dr.  Gaudcn  wrote  a  tract 
entitled  **  The  Religious  and  Loyal 
Protestation  of  John  Gauden,  Dr. 
in  Divinity,  against  the  present 
Declared  Purposes  and  Proceedings 
of  tlie  Army  and  others,  about  tlie 
trying  and  destroying  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King.  Sent  to  a  Colonel 
to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  his  Councell  of  Warre,  this  fift 
of  January  1048.**  In  the  preface 
be  writes,  **  Me  thinks  I  hear  His 
Majesty  in  his  agony,  solitude,  and 
expectations  of  an  enforced  death, 
calling  to  me,  and  all  his  other 
subjects — *  You,  that  never  believed 
my  life  was  sought  after  in  the 
bottom e  of  this  warre,  but  my  safety 
and  honour,  you  that  never  fought 
for  me,  yet  professed  to  abhorre  the 
fighting  destinately  against  me,  or 
destroying  me :  cannot  you,  dare 
not  you  now  spcako  one  word  to 
save  my  life?"  He  concludes  the 
preface  by  speaking  of  the  royal 
captive  as  one  **  for  whom  I  have 
alwaies  been  taught,  and  now,  most 
of  all  think  it  my  duty  to  cry  aloud 
•God  Save  the  King!'"  Then 
follows  a  persuasive  and  sorrowful 
address  in  favour  of  saving  the 
king's  life.  Of  Gauden's  ••  Life  of 
Hooker,'*  Isaac  Walton  writes :  "  I 
am  put  upon  a  necessity  to  say  that 
in  it  there  be  many  material  mistakes 
and  more  omissions,"  Gauden 
wrote  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
among  which  we  may  particularly 
mention  the  "Funeral  Discourse  and 
the  Memorials  of  Bishop  Brown- 
rigg,"  from  which  we  have  largely 


quoted   above.     He   died  at  Wor- 
cester, late  in  the  year  16G2. 

Dr.  Ball  we  find  thus  mentioned 
in  Willis's  '*  Survey  of  Cathedrals^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  148,  in  the  list  of  Preben- 
daries of  Lincoln  Cathedral :  **  The 
Biggleswade  Prebend.  Richard  Ball, 
B.D.,  became  installed  Sept.  12, 
lOOO.  He  died  1084,  being  Master 
of  tlie  Temple,  London,  and  was^ 
buried  there  with  this  inscription 
on  his  gravestone  in  the  Temple 
Church  Vestrv:  •*Hicjacet  Rich- 
ardus  Ball,  S.T.P.  Carola  11.  Capell 
Domiis  utriusque  Templi  Magister 
&  Servus.  Obiit  die  sexto  Aprilis 
A.i)  1684.  Aetatis8C."  InNichoUss 
•*  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  vi.,  p. 
673,  we  read  (in  176Q)  that  the 
late  Dean  Ball  had  assisted  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  **  Ge- 
neral Repertory  of  Endowments  of 
Vicarages  of  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bury." Dr.  William  Sherlock,  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  and  his  son.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, being  well  known,  require  no- 
notice  here.  We  will,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  the  more  modem  company  of 
Masters,  concerning  whom  we  will 
throw  together  a  few  miscellaneous^ 
notes. 

Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  is  noticed  in 
more  than  one  of  our  biographical 
dictionaries.  His  name  often  occurs, 
moreover,  in   the   Annual  Register, 
the  Oentlemans  Magazine,  NichoUs's 
'•Literary  Illustrations,"  and  else- 
where.   He  was  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  veiy 
learned  in  Oriental  languages.    He 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Nicholls 
in  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple 
"  on  account  of  his  great  learning  " 
— an  excellence  we  find  character- 
izing all  those  who  have  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  that  church,  '*  famous  in  its 
records,  august  in  its  impressions." 
In    Nicholls's    "Literary    Illustra- 
tions **  we  come  upon  a  letter  firom  a 
literanr  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends   to   a   clergyman    of  the 
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Church  of  England,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  small  work  by  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe — •*  a  little  treatise 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue.**  In  the  same  book 
we  find  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  who 
was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
writing  to  invite  Dr.  Ducarel  •*  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  chaplain's 
table  at  St.  Jamess,"  and  asking 
him  also  for  any  copies  ho  may  have 
of  Chancellor  Hyde's  letters,  or  any 
materials  that  may  assist  him  in  the 
•*  drawing  up  of  his  life  and  wTit- 
ings.'* 

Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow  was  in  suc- 
cession Master  of  the  Temple,  Dcau 
of  Rochester,  Bishop   of  London, 
Deau  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop  of 
Durham.  In  vol.  Ixi.,  part  1,  of  the 
/Jenthman's  Magazine,  we  have  an 
obituary  notice  of  Bishop  Thurlow, 
where  the  writer  feelingly  notes  as 
one  of  the   well-remembered  cha- 
racteristics of  the  late  bishop,  that 
'4ie  sought  out,  unsolicited,  indigent 
merit."    In  vol.  Ixxx.,  part  Q,  we  are 
informed  how  this  bishop  showed 
a  liberal  way  of  viewing  things  in 
his   conduct  towards  one   Percival 
Stockdale,  who,  wishing  to  take  holy 
orders   and  go   to  Jamaica,  found 
difficulty  in  getting  himself  ordained; 
owing  to  some  eccentric  passages  in 
his  past  career,  and  the  expression 
of  one  or  two  unusual  opinions,  Dr. 
Louth,  Bishop  of  London,  had  re- 
fused to  ordain  him.  **  Vr.  Thurlow. 
Bishop  of  Ijondon,  and  afterwards 
of  Durham,"  we  read,  "  actuated  by 
a  more  liberal  spirit,  admitted  him 
to   priests'   orders,   in  tlie  Temple 
Church,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1781.'* 
Bishop   Thurlow   had    his    enthu- 
siasms for  antiquity,  it  would  seem, 
for  we  are  informed  of  his  refusing 
to  allow  an  old  church  to  bo  pulled 
•down,   although   all    arrangements 
liad  been  made,  and  the  sum  sub- 
scribed for  the   building  of  a  new 
one  in  that  parish.     This  is  told  in 
vol.  lix.  of  the  Geutiemans  Maja- 
zine^  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is 


mentioned  also  either  in  the  *'  An- 
nual Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons," 
or  in  NichoUs's  **  Literary  Anec- 
dotes." 

In  the  Annual  Register  we  come 
upon  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam    Pearce    to    the    Mastership 
of   the    Temple,    thus: — "Promo- 
lions.  March,  1 787,  Bev.  W.  Pearce, 
B  D.,  to  be  Master  of  the  Temple." 
Shortly    afterwards    an    additional 
honour  is  recorded :  "  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Pearce,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to  be 
Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
vice  Dr.  Beadon,  resigned.**     In  a 
letter    from    Dr.    Samuel    Denne, 
F.R.A.S.,  to  Richard  Gough,  dated 
Nov.    1,   1797,   given   by  Nicholls, 
Dr.  William  Pearce  is  mentioned  as 
"likely  to  obtain  the    Deanery  of 
Ely."    Dr.  Thomas  Rennell  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Rennell,  Rector  of  Bar- 
nack,  Suffolk.     In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  viii.,  there  is  a  picture 
of  Bamack  Church,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent volume  it  is  stated  by  one 
who  had  been  to  "  pay  a  visit  to  the 
father  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple  " 
that  at   Bamack  rectory  he  found 
the  "  completest  private  librai'y  "  he 
**  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.**    Thus 
the  future  occupant  of  the  Temple 
pulpit  had  in  his  early  days  enjoyed 
more  than  the  average  facilities  for 
extensive  reading.     To  avoid  con- 
fusion, we   may  remark  that  there 
were,  at  the  same  time,  three  of  tlie 
Rennell  family  in  the  Church  ;  the 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rennell,  being 
Vicar  of  Kensington;  the  Venera- 
ble Master  of  the  Temple,  who  was 
eventually    Dean    of    Winchester, 
living  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon 
of  his  son.  The  death  of  the  Rector 
of  Bamack  is  recorded  in  vol.  Ixviii. 
of  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,     Dr. 
'J'homas  Rennell,  of  the  Temple,  to 
whoso  "  Discourses  on  various  sub- 
jects," prominent  among  which  are 
those  attacking  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  public  schools— some  pages 
are  devoted  in  the  same  volume,  as 
also    in  vols.   i.   and   xvi.    of   the 
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Edinburgh  Eeriew-^  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  popular  preacher.  In 
▼ol.  xlv.  of  the  Annual  Regis fer,  in 
an  account  of  the  general  fast  of 
Nov.  19,  1803,  we  read  how  divers 
city  companies  and  associations 
were  present  at  churches  in  London 
on  that  day,  and  how  the  law  asso- 
ciations, headed  by  their  colonel, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  attended 
divine  senicein  the  Temple  Church, 
where  a  *'  roost  impressive  discourse 
was  given  by  Dr.  Rennell,  whom  an 
admirable  eloquence  and  dignified 
manner  have  long  rendered  an  ob- 
ject of  general  respect.'*  The  church 
on  that  occasion  was  **  so  crowded 
that  many  were  forced  to  go  away.** 
In  Nicholls's  **  Literary  Illustra- 
tions '*  (vol.  vi.  p.  675),  we  are  told 
how  a  Greenwich  congregation  had 
objected  to  the  length  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  a  preacher  whose  name 
18  unrecorded.  *'  But  what,'*  asks  the 
writer,  one  it  seems  who  was  wont  to 
preside  at  public  dinners — "  would 
these  murmurers  have  said  had  they 
been  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  the  C  lergy,  when  the  famous 
preacher,  Dr.  Rennell,  kept  me 
standing  for  sixty- seven  minutes, 
more  or  less,  and  in  consequence 
over-roasted  all  the  beef  and  lamb 
that  was  preparing  for  the  feast  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' ?  *' 

Christopher  Benson,  who  officia- 
ted for  some  years  as  a  curate  in 
Cumberland,  his  native  county,  was 
appointed  to  the  Hulsean  professor- 
ship. His  talents  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Eldon,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 


Horley,  then  Bishop  of  London; 
Dr.  Horley  removed  him  from  a 
small  parish  in  Cambridgeshire  to 
the  important  living  of  St.  Giles*s-in- 
the-Fields.  It  was  a  few  years  after 
this  that  he  became  Master  of  the 
Temple,  and  subsequently  Canon 
of  Worcester.  He  pnbhshed  two 
volumes  of  Hulsean  lectures.  In  a 
biographical  sketch  of  him,  given  in 
a  work  entitled  *'  Eminent  Persons 
of  the  Georgian  Era,*'  it  is  stated 
that,  soon  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  he 
married  a  relative  of  Mitford,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  vol.  xcvi.  of  the  OeniU' 
man*t  Magazine,  great-niece  to  Lord 
Kedesdale.  In  the  sermon  preached 
by  Christopher  Benson,  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  Temple  Church  after 
repairs,  he  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
generosity  of  the  two  Societies  in 
providing  ample  funds  '*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  house  of  our 
Lord  '  exceeding  magnifical  and  of 
fame  and  of  glory.* "  ••  Benson  was 
a  great  preacher  and  lives  in  the 
memory  of  many." 

Of  Dr.  Thomas  Kobinson,  Canon 
of  Rochester,  we  read  as  the  **  chosen 
companion  and  eloquent  biographer 
of  the  beloved  Bishop  Heber;  the 
recipient  of  his  last  thoughts  and 
sharer  of  his  last  counsels."  Heber 
spent  his  last  hour  with  Thomas 
Robinson,  his  chaplain,  who  was 
very  ill,  "  on  the  fatal  morning  of 
April  d,  1826."    All  this  and  much 
more,  we  find  in  a  sermon  entitled^ 
**  Words  of  Hope  from  the  Pulpit  of 
the  Temple  :*'  preached  in  memory 
of  Canon  Robinson  by  the  present 
Master  of  the  Temple. 

M.  G.M. 
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A  MONUMENT    TO    BYllON. 

Whose  genius  hrighten'd  into  quenchless  blaze, 
And  bade  the  world  one  glorious  altar  raise." 

MONTOOMEBT. 

He  touch'd  bis  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced ; 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Bapid,  exbaustless,  deep  his  numbers  flowed." 

POLLOK. 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot?  " 
«  •  •  «  « 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
For  tliere  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire." 

'  Childe  Harold."    Canto  IV, 


A  Monument  to  Byron !  Could 
marble,  or  bronze,  or  enduring  brass 
be  consecrated  to  a  more  worthy 
object  ?  Is  not  this  token  of  ad- 
miration due  to  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  luminaries  of 
modern  times?  We  English  are 
not,  it  must  be  owned,  particularly 
prompt  in  the  bestowal  of  com- 
memorative honours;  nor  do  we 
always  award  them  in  accordance 
with  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
recipients.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  we  have  become  fully  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  giving  a  statue 
to  Cromwell,  to  Bunyan,  even  to 
Shakspeare.  Byron  will  be  more 
fortunate  than  some  immortals  if 
he  begins  to  live  in  e^gj  within  a 
century  after  he  hasi  ceased  to 
breathe  in  the  flesh.  His  exclusion 
from  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  be 
deplored,  and  yet  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate. There  was  something 
80  self-contained  and  isolated  in 
Byron's  genius,  that  it  is  lit  he 
should  be  alone  in  death  as  in  life, 
and  remain  separate  from  even  the 


mightjr  dead  of  whom  he  was  one  of 
the  mightiest. 

In  thus  honouring  Byron,  we  do 
more  than  merely  show  our  admira« 
tion  of  a  man  of  genius  who  wrote 
stirring  and  beautiful  verses.  He 
was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  force,  a 
power,  a  living  influence,  we  may 
say,  even  now,  a  vital  presence,  an 
element  in  the  world's  intellectual 
life  which,  having  once  possessed, 
it  could  not  dispense  with. 

The  Byronic  spell !  what  is  equal 
to  its  fascination  in  youth  ? — to  oar 
rapture  and  total  abandonment  of 
soul  when  we  first  become  acquain- 
ted with  the  splendid  scenes,  the 
striking  deeds,  the  wild  and  wonder- 
ful characters,  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern glories  of  Classic  and  Oriental 
climes,  as  shown  through  its  en- 
chantiug  medium  ?  How  potent  is 
the  influence  upon  us  of  the  typical 
Byron  hero,  that  lofty  impersona- 
tion of  brilliant  lawlessness  and 
generous  misanthropy  1  We  at  onoe 
enter  a  world  of  enchantment,  whose 
beauties  can  never  fade  from  our 
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meroorie.s  but  often  cnuse  ub  in 
after-life  to  return  to  them  with 
renewed  pleasure. 

And  the  monarch  of  this  fairy 
realm — the  n-.agician  whose  spoken 
charms  open  its  golden  gates,  is  one 
with  whom  we  seem  to  oe  brought 
into  personal  contact.  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  are  so  far  off  that  we 
can  only  think  of  them  as  great 
names  associated  with  immortal 
works ;  but  Byron  lived  in  our  own 
times,  within  the  memory  of  many 
now  surviving,  and  his  deeds,  and 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  looks  have 
been  chronicled  and  described  with 
a  frequency  and  completeness  pro- 
bably unparalleled,  except  in  the 
case  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  the 
First.  And  was  not  Byron  acknow- 
ledged— 

"  The  grand  Napoleon  of  tlie  realms 
of  rhyme  ?  " 

If  "  Peace  hath  its  victories,  no  less 
than  War,"  his  career  was  surely  a 
series  of  brilliaut  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  minds  of  millions  in  his 
own  land,  and  thence  extended  his 
dominion  over  Europe,  aud  wherever 
life  and  thought  are  European.  He 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  trio  of 
England*s  supreme  master  poets — 
Shakspeare — ^Milton — Byron;  that 
is  their  order  both  in  time  and  in 
genius,  though  in  some  respects 
they  were  peers,  and  in  others  each 
stood  alone  and  unapproachable. 
Some  one  has  spoken  of  **  the  height 
of  Milton,  the  depth  of  Byron,  and 
the  height,  depth,  and  breadth  of 
Shakspeare."  There  could  not  be  a 
more  happy  comparison  ;  for  Milton 
was  ever  looking  upwards,  Byron 
inwards,  and  Shakspeare  around 
and  on  every  side.  The  earlier  poets 
ranged  over  the  whole  heavens  and 
the  whole  earth.  But  Byron  was 
supreme  master  of  the  more  con- 
fined, but  more  intensified  region 
of  introspection. 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  it 


was  in  an  age  of  eminence  that 
Byron  reached  pre-eminence.  It 
was  when  the  poetical  firmament 
was  at  its  brightest — full  of  stars, 
each  fit  to  light  up  the  age,  that 
he  shone  out  the  brightest  planet  of 
all.  Shelley,  his  friend  ana  nearest 
parallel  in  genius,  was  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  great  poet,  but  both 
his  poetrv  and  his  philanthropy 
were  too  ideal  for  common  use.  He 
never  descended  from  the  reg;ion  of 
beautiful  sunclouds  where,  like  his 
own  sky-lark,  he  sang  so  sweetly. 
His  muse  was  not  of  this  world. 
That  of  Byron,  even  in  its  most 
soaring  flights,  never  lost  sight  of 
Earth  and  Man.  For,  after  all,  a 
poet  is  to  be  measured  not  by  his 
genius  only,  but  by  his  influence, 
his  power  of  making  his  genius 
widely  felt.  Byron  possessed  this 
power  in  a  supreme'  degree  ;  more- 
over, despite  his  isolation  and  ex- 
pressed scorn,  he  had  that  intense 
sympathy  with  his  age  which  fitted 
him,  above  all  others,  to  be  its  in- 
terpreter. Hence  his  popularity 
and  immense  influence  over  readers 
of  every  class. 

What  means  did  Byron  employ  to 
work  all  this  magic  ?  Certainly  he 
owed  little  to  the  ordinary  apparatus 
of  the  word-conjuror.  A  contem- 
porary bard  has  recently  discovered 
that  Byron's  ear  for  the  minuter 
harmonies  was  defective  ;  that  he 
was  careless  of  those  niceties  of 
versification  so  much  valued  by  later 
lyrists.  And  even  if  it  were  so — if 
we,  his  admirers,  admit  if,  what 
then  ?  Great  thouo:hts  and  mi<>htv 
movements  of  the  spirit  cannot  be 
stayed  on  their  flight  to  pick  up 
glittering  baubles.  In  the  lightning 
and  thunder,  aud  wild  breakings  of 
the  tempest-cloud,  we  peek  not  for 
minute  delicacies  and  gradations  of 
sound  and  colour.  The  soaring 
eagle  sweeps  on  with  wide,  majestic 
stroke  of  wing,  full  of  power  and 
impressiveness,  though  the  wheeling 
and  skimming  of  the  swallow  may 
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be  prettier  to  look  at.  Tlie  school 
of  poets  who  find  fault  with  Bjroa 
in  such  respects,  si  a  to  excess  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Their  music 
IB  too  over-subtilised  for  us  to 
distinguish  the  melody  or  the 
meaning.  They  affect  an  excessive 
elaboration  which  leads  to  obscurity, 
and  obscurity  that  often  deepens 
into  fog.  Their  art  degenerates 
into  artificiality,'  and  their  finical 
"  word-painting "  into  trick  and 
tinsel — into  an  obtrusive  foppery  of 
dressing  up  ideas. 

Byron  scorned  all  these  puerili- 
ties. He  excelled  in  the  grand,  the 
comprehensive,  the  massive.  Ho 
drew  in  bold  and  vigorous  out- 
lines, and  filled  in  with  rich,  broad 
masses  of  colour,  arranged  into 
Bembrandt  light-and-shade  effects. 
Hurried  on  by  the  whirlwind  of 
inspiration,  he  could  not  stop  to 
carefully  cull  and  choose  his  words, 
andaccurately  balance  the  melodious 
cadence  of  each  sentence.  Ifthewings 
of  his  muse,  on  its  high  and  rapid 
flight,  chanced  to  catch  some  subtle 
play  of  light  or  beautiful  rainbow 
tint,  so  much  the  better,  but  he  did 
not  seek  these  for  their  own  sakcs. 

Not  that  the  genius  of  Byron 
bad  no  softer  mood,  no  minor  key 
for  tender  and  delicate  harmonies. 
Gould  the  pathos*  and  power  to  melt 
evinced  in  the  **  Hebrew  Melodies," 
the  "  Domestic  Pieces,"  and  the 
lyrics  in  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness  " 
be  surpassed  by  our  present  singers  P 
Could  poetry  be  more  beautifully 
plaintive  and  touching,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  sweetly  cadenced 
and  attuned,  than  the  closing  stanzas 
of  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos  ?" 

Byron  affected  no  distinguishing 
idiom  or  marked  speciality  of  phrase. 
It  is  remarkable,  considering  his 
enormous  influence,  and  the  revo- 
lution he  created  in  the  poetical 
world,  how  little  he  introduced  that 
was  new  in  the  mere  form  of  poetry, 
fihakspeare  had  almost  to  create 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote— 


to  make  the  bricks  whereof  he  con- 
structed his  glorious  edifices  ;  Mil- 
ton's diction  is  thoroughly  his  own ; 
that  of  Spenser  is  unmistakable; 
Pope's  was  the  model  for  his  age ; 
and  Tennyson's  peculiarities  of  style 
are  ever  the  first  point  aimed  at  by 
his  imitators. 

But  Byron  was  content  with  the 
metres  and  forms  of  expression 
others  had  used  before  him.  His 
vocabulary  is  indeed  remarkably 
limited,  considering  what  he  achieved 
with  it,  yet  his  language  can  never 
be  accused  of  wanting  variety. 
Directness,  simplicity,  force  —  a 
power  of  going  at  once  straight  to 
the  mark,  and  fixing  it  for  ever  ;  in 
these  lay  much  of  his  secret  of 
success.  What  he  had  to  say  was 
at  once  striking  and  fully  compre- 
hensible. However  profound  the 
thought,  however  involved  with 
others,  it  was  always  brought  as 
near  to  the  surface  as  poetical 
language  could  possibly  bring  it. 

"  Description  is  my  forte,*'  said 
Byron,  and  his  was  always  such  as 
to  bring  the  scene  bodily  before  us. 
But  however  detailed,  however  com- 
plete and  vivid,  his  pictures  were 
always  regarded  in  their  connection 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  writer  or  of  his  characters. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  descriptive  and 
reflective  portions  of  Byron's  works 
are  his  best ;  the  conversational, 
the  dramatic  element,  is  ever  the 
weakest.  His  unbending,  over- 
whelming personality  restricted  his 
range  of  observation  and  sympathy 
to  one  side  of  human  nature — con- 
fined his  delineations  of  man  to 
one  distinctive  type  of  character. 

Did  he  draw  from  self?  Un- 
doubtedly this  charge,  so  frequently 
brought  against  him,  was  in  a  great 
measure  true.  His  group  of  sublime 
misanthropes — all  obviously  on  one 
model — were  merely  idealizations 
of  what  Byron  sometimes  felt  that 
he  was,  or  was  capable  of  becoming. 
They  were  embodiments  of  a  certain 
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babit  of  mind  wbicb  be  bad  so  fre- 
quently indulged  that  it  became  a 
second  nature.  Yet  it  was  quite 
compatible  witb  tbis,  tbat  Byron, 
in  bis  own  personal  aspect,  generally 
seemed  a  different  sort  of  being  alto- 
getber.  Tbose  wbo,  on  being  pre- 
sented to  bim,  expected  to  find  in 
bim  "  a  cbilling  mystery  of  mien," 
wera  disappointed.  They  bebeld, 
instead  of  a  haugbty  and  self-con- 
tained visionary,  a  gay  and  sociable 
young  nobleman,  wbo  was  even  ac- 
cused of  flippancy  and  want  of  tbe 
dignity  proper  to  bis  station.  Tbis 
need  not  surprise  us.  As  a  man 
of  judgment  as  well  as  of  genius,  it 
was  not  likely  tbat  Byron  would 
babitually  air  bis  misanthropy  in 
public ;  on  the  contrary,  be  would 
on  such  occasions  seek  relaxation 
from  intense  and  gloomy  thought, 
and  adapt  bis  demeanour  to  tbe 
circumstances  around  him.  It  was 
only  when  alone,  when  in  close 
communion  witb  bis  own  soul,  and 
removed  to  the  regions  of  tbe 
abstract,  that  Byron  became  a 
"  Childe  Harold,''  or  a  "  Lara." 

With  all  his  concentration  and 
addiction  to  one  groove  of  thought, 
Byron  displayed  great  versatility. 
Although,  as  a  poet,  he  could  never 
get  out  of  himself,  be  found  a  wide 
compass  and  variety  within  that 
limit.  From  the  sublimities  of 
"Cain''  and  "Harold"  to  the 
broad  farce  and  satire  of  **  Juan," 
and  the  carnivalesque  gaiety  of 
**  Beppo,"  how  great  the  distance  ! 
Sombre  and  lofty  ideality  was  in  this 
poet  combined  with  a  rich  fund  of  hu- 
mour of  a  pronounced  worldly  type. 

Although,  in  many  of  bis  minor 
poems,  Byron  shows  a  suscepti- 
bility to  tbe  social  affections,  be  can- 
not be  called  a  domestic  poet.  His 
genius  was  too  large  for  indulgence 
m  the  mild  amenities  and  pretti- 
nesses  habitual  to  those  poets  of 
the  parlour  whose  utterances  are 
sometimes  even  more  suitable  for 
tbe  nursery.    He  was  in  life  and 


works  tbe  prince  of  **  Bohemians," 
the  apostle  of  free-thinkers  and  free- 
doers,  tbe  sworn  enemj  of  all  the 
narrow  conventionalisms  of  society. 
But  tbe  lawless  creatures  of  his 
fancy  were  largely  redeemed  by 
noble  and  heroic  qaalities  oflen 
found  wanting  in  lives  and  characters 
circumscribed  by  tbe  limits  of  the 
"  respectable ; "  while  for  their 
crimes  they  suffered  remorse  even 
more  painful  than  any  legal  punish- 
ments. 

But  tbe  errors  of  tbe  man  him- 
self? These  we  attempt  not  to  dis- 
guise. It  is  unhappily  true  that  be 
led  a  dissolute  life,  but  not  more 
so,  we  are  assured,  than  the  vast 
majority  of  the  younger  members 
of  our  or  any  other  nobility  in  his 
day,  or  at  any  time  before  or  since. 
The  only  difference  was  that  Byron 
continued  in  this  wild  course  longer 
than  usual.  No  man  ever  started 
in  life  under  circumstances  more 
perilous.  From  earliest  youth  de- 
prived of  all  efficient  discipline, 
control,  or  example  ;  exposed,  when 
entering  manhood,  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions attending  rank,  fame,  and 
wealth,  Byron  would  have  been 
more  than  mortal  bad  be  failed  to 
succumb.  If,  at  tbat  dangerous 
crisis  of  his  career,  be  bad  discovered 
some  devoted  Guiccioli,  capable  of 
the  task  of  reclaiming  bim  from 
youthful  errors,  be  might  have 
settled  down  into  that  estimable 
character — a  reformed  rake.  How 
many  now  venerable  and  highly 
respected  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
have,  in  their  giddy  youth,  thus 
passed  through  the  purifying  cru- 
cible? 

Instead  of  tbis,  Byron,  under  tbe 
stingof  early  disappointment, formed 
one  of  those  ill-assorted  unions  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  so 
many  men  of  genius.  The  result 
was  a  complete  shipwreck  of  his 
domestic  happiness,  which  lefl  him 
stranded  on  the  barren  shore  of 
alienation.    He  became  a  wanderer 
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on  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  admitting 
hia  own  faults,  but  with  a  full  belief 
in  bis  wrongs.  In  this  position  he 
returned  blow  for  blow,  abuse  for 
abuse.  He  revenged  himself  upon 
society  by  not  only  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law,  but  flinging  the 
pieces  back  into  its  face.  A  few 
yean  of  this,  and  he  died  in  the  act 
of  devoting  his  energies  to  a  cause 
of  which  his  worst  enemies  must 
have  approved.  Such  was  the  brief 
and  sad  history  of  this  great  genius. 
What  was  the  exact  extent  of  his 
errors  cannot  now  be  decided ;  the 
less  BO  that  he  had  "  a  morbid  love 
of  a  bad  reputation,"  a  cynical  habit 
of  making  himself  out  worse  than 
he  was.  The  world  persisted  in 
identifying  him,  not  only  in  thought 
but  in  deed,  with  his  own  guilty 
heroes,  and  bo  took  a  sinister  plea- 
sure in  encouraging  that  belief.  He 
was  bad,  he  intimated,  because  he 
belonged  to  a  bad  worhi,  which 
possessed  one  vice  he  certainly  had 
not — hypocrisy.  However  we  may 
lament  to  see  a  man  of  supremo 
genius,  who  was  intellectually  an 
ornament  to  hia  species,  thus  at 
daggers  drawn  with  society,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  he  deserved  all  the 
blame.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Byron  as  a  man  (setting  aside  his 
merits  and  services  as  a  poet)  had  in 
tbe  highest  degree  many  noble  and 
generous  qualities  which  are  far 
from  universal  among  us,  and  these, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  should  be 
sufficient  to  atone  for  all  his  faults. 
We  are  now  in  no  position  to  adjust 
the  balance.  Let  us  reverse  Shak- 
speare*s  dictum,  and  say, — 

"The  good  tliat  he  has  done  lives 
after  him, 
The  evil  is  interred  with  lus  bones." 

And  our  monument,  what  is  it  to 
be  like?  Will  the  statue  be  a 
Colossus,  or  nearer  life-size  ?  Will 
it  be  placed  upon  a  high  or  a  low 
pedestal  P    Shall  we  once  more  re- 


peat the  mistake  of  exposing,  un- 
protected, a  figure  of  pure  white 
marble  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
smoky  London  atmosphere  ?  Will 
Byron  be  represented  in  a  Turkish, 
Spanish,  Italian,  or  in  his  favourite 
Albanian  costume  ?  for  all  and 
either  of  these  would  be  equally 
appropriate  to  the  cosmopolitan 
**  Childe."  The  careless  sailor  garb 
of  the  boyish  portrait  by  Saunders 
would  be  especially  suitable  to 
a  poet  who  revelled  in  Britannia's 
chosen  element,  and  whose  heart 

"  Danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters 
>vide." 

We  hope  no  one  will  think  of  ex- 
hibiting him  in  his  robes  as  a  baron 
of  England,  for  the  greatness  he 
was  born  to  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  he  achieved, 
and  in  Byron  the  peer  has  long  sunk 
in  the  poet. 

All  these,  however,  arc  but  mate- 
rial details ;  far  more  important  is 
the  upholding  of  that  spirit  of  vene- 
ration of  which  the  Memorial  will 
be  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 
The  most  acceptable  way,  in  the 
present  instance,  of  rendering  our 
homage  is  by  accompanying  it  with 
suitable  and  substantial  otiferings. 
If  all  who  have  ever  gained  a  few 
hours'  happiness  from  the  perusal 
of  Byron's  poems  were  to  give  but 
their  mite,  there  would  be  ample 
means  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
not  only  in  a  creditable  but  a  sump- 
tuous manner.  To  those,  in  par- 
ticular, who  have  gained,  not  only 
mentally  but  materially,  by  the 
enormous  diffusion  of  Byron's  works, 
it  would  seem  an  act  of  duty  to 
repay,  in  this  wise,  a  portion  of  their 
debt.  The  object  is  a  national  one, 
and  the  mode  of  its  accomplish- 
ment  should  be  worthy  a  great 
nation.  The  glory  of  Byron  will 
thus  be  reflected  upon  the  land 
which  could  not  only  produce,  but 
could  appreciate  him.  In  honouring 
genius  we  shall  honour  ourselves. 
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GLEANINGS   FROM   BASQUE   LITERATURE. 


The  Pyrenees  and  the  ndjacent 
districts  of  France  and  Spain  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  the 
abode  of  a  race  entirely  different  in 
physique,  iu  manners  and  customs, 
and  in  language,  from  both  Spa- 
niards and  Frenchmen.  In  their 
own  language  these  mountaineers 
are  called  Ettcualdunac,  but  we  have 
given  them  the  name  ot  Basques. 
The  origin  of  this  people  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  controversy.  The 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
at  the  present  day  have  been  cha- 
racteristic of  the  race  from  the 
remotest  period  to  which  their 
history  can  be  traced.  Beyond 
that  point  a  variety  of  conjectures 
has  been  made  about  them,  based 
chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  their 
language  w  ith  those  of  other  primi- 
tive nations. 

As  ,was  to  be  expected,  those 
authors  who  are  themselves  Basques 
by  birth  have  laid  claim]  to  the 
highest  antiquity  for  the  JSscuaU 
^unac.  Among  these  the  Abbe 
d'lharce  de  Bidassouet  deseives 
special  notice.  In  1825,  this 
learned  gentleman  published  in 
Paris  the  first  volume  of  a  history 
of  the  Basque  people,  but  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  work  never 
saw  the  light.  Of  the  volume 
published,  obout  one  half  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Basque  language 
over  III!  others, ancient  and  modern. 
**  I  \\\\\  not,"  says  this  ingenious 
4iuthor,  *'be  so  bold  as  absolutely 
to  affirm  that  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Almighty  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise  was  (scuarac ;  but  it  is 
•certain  that  the  name  of  the  ark, 
in   Barque   arkh,  arkha,  as  well  as 


that  of  the  wood  with  which  it  waf 
constructed,  are  escuarae  words.'* 
The  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
a  very  guarded  one.  "When  the 
Abbe  comes  to  sum  up  his  argu- 
ment he  speaks  with  more  boldness. 
•*  Let  it  be  admitted  then,"  he  says, 
"that  no  language  in  the  world 
approaches  mere  nearly  than  the 
Basque  to  that  with  which  the 
Almighty  inspired  Adam,  whether 
in  point  of  antiquity,  or  univer- 
sality, or  copiousness,  or  naturalness, 
or  flexibility,  or  delicacy,  or  rhythm, 
or  suggestiveness,  or  verbal  struc- 
ture, or  perfectibility, — and  my 
thirteenth  and  last  problem,  or 
rather  theorem,  is  solved." 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  the  learned 
on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Basque  language  than  by  placing 
the    opinion    of    M.    Pierquin  de 
Gembloux    in   juxtaposition    with 
that    of    the    Abbe     d'lharce    de 
Bidassouet.     In  September,   1835, 
M.   Pierquin  contributed  a  paper 
io  La  France  Litterairey  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  Basque,  like 
all  the  other  languages  of  Southern 
Europe,   was    formed    during    the 
period  which  immediately  preceded 
the   age   of   Dante,   and   that  the 
sources   from   which  the   whole  of 
these  languages  were  formed  were 
identical.     His    mode    of    dealiug 
with    the    question    is    statistical. 
Taking  as  the  basis  of  his  inquiry 
a  vocabulary  consisting   of  13,3/i> 
Basque  words,  he   classifies  them 
thus :  six  hundred  and  fort)r-four  are 
of  Hebrew  or  Arabic  origin  ;  fifty- 
two  are  Gothic,  German,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;   nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  four  are  either  Greek 
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Latin,  Spanish,  French,  or  Italian ; 
and  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirtj-seveii  arc  of  unknown 
parentage. 

Neither  of  tliese  two  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  Basque  tongue 
has  met  with  much  acceptance ;  nor 
has  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
language  is  of  American  birth,  and 
that  the  Basques  are  the  descendantB 
of  A  colony  of  American  aborigines 
who  discovered  the  old  world  bo- 
fore  Columbus  discovered  the  new, 
though  such  an  opinion  has  been 
seriously  maintained,  and  has  r^?- 
ceived  curious  confirmation  in  a 
recent  American  work.  "It  de- 
serves notice,"  says  M.  Gallatin, 
"that  Vater  could  point  out  but 
two  languages  that  on  account  of 
W\e  multiplicity  of  their  forms  had 
a  character,  if  not  similar,  at  least 
analogous  to  those  of  America. 
These  were  the  Congo  and  the 
Basque,  the  first  spoken  by  a  bar- 
barous nation  of  Africa,  the  other 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
remarkable  relic  of  a  most  ancient 
and  primitive  language  found  in 
the  most  early  ages  of  the  world." 
— Transaetions  of  American  Anti- 
quarian Society y  II.,  203. 

Larramendi  and  Erro  wrote  works 
to  prove  that  the  Basque  was  the 
original  language  of  the  whole 
human  race;  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard, 
in  his  "  Kesearches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,"  regards  it  as 
the  language  of  a  race  that  came 
originally  from  the  northern  parts 
of  A«\2k  and  Europe,  and  to  which 
lie  gives  the  name  of  IJgro-Tartarian. 
Mr.  George  Borrow  traces  all  the 
dialects  spoken  in  Europe  to  two 
great  Asiatic  languages,  the  Tibetian 
and  the  Sanskrit,  the  sacred  lan- 
guages of  the  followers  of  Buddha 
and  Brabma,  and  he  regards  Basque 
as  of  Tibetian  origin.  In  ISOI, 
William  Von  Humboldt  writes  to 
"Wolf,  "I  find  more  and  more  of 
Greek  in  the  Basque  tongue."  But 
both  he  and  Prince  Louis  Lucien 


Bonaparte  afterwards  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
class  of  lanj»uages  as  the  Finn  or 
Lappish,  and  is  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Iberian  tongue.  If  any 
opinion  can  be  snid  to  predominate, 
where  so  many  are  in  the  field,  this 
last  is  perhaps  at  the  present  day 
tlie  most  generally  accepted.  The 
difficulties  that  surround  the  study 
of  Basque  have  given  rise  to  a 
Spanish  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
Satan  once  lived  seven  years  in 
Biscay,  and  then  left  the  country, 
finding  himself  unable  either  to 
undcr.-'tand  the  Basques,  or  to  make 
himself  understood  by  them. 

The    Basques   are   naturally   an 
industrious  and  frugal  people.     The 
lanl  in  their  countrv  is  subdivided 
into  numerous  small  holdings,  and 
the  summit  of  a  Basque's  ambition 
is  to  possess  one  of  these  holdings, 
and  to  have  a  house  of  his  own. 
He  is  then   known  as  an  eichecO' 
jauna,  or  householder.     In   politics 
they  are  republican  ;  and  in  Spain 
the  Basque   provinces  enjoy  certain 
political  and  fiscal   privileges  and 
liberties  which    are   called  fuero9y 
and  which  have  been  maintained 
intact  often  at  the  cost  of  much 
bloodshed.     All     over    Spain    the 
Basque  ranks  as  a  gentleman  or 
hidalgo  bv  right  of  birth,  and  this 
position  IS  unreservedly   conceded 
to  him  by  the  proudest  Castilian. 
An    intense,  but    not  a   gloomy, 
religious     spirit     prevails    in    the 
country.     After    the  early  vesper 
service  on  Sunday,  all  the  summer 
through,  the  cure,  and  the  younger 
male  portion   of  his  congregation, 
may  be  seen  in  the  village,  playing 
at  the  national  game  o\  pelota  or 
tennis.  At  home,  music  and  dancing 
are  the  amusements  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Borrow  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  their  literature,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  some- 
what underrated  it.  A  few  ballads 
and  songs,  and  some  pieces  of  dra- 
matic composition,  are  all  that  re- 
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mains  of  their  ancient  poetry,  and 
even  these  are  many  of  them  of 
doubtful  antiquity.  The  soup:  of 
Altabiscar,  a  ballad  which  describes 
the  defeat  of  Charlemagne's  army, 
and  the  death  of  Boland,  at  Honces- 
valles,  will,  we  think,  compare  fa- 
vourably with  most  specimens  of 


ballad  literature.  We  have  endet 
voured  to  turn  it  into  rough  English 
rhymes,  which  we  present  to  the 
reader  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
version.  So  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, the  ballad  has  never  before 
been  translated. 


THE  SONO  OF  ALTABISCAR. 


Sounds  unwonted  break  the  stillness  of  the  mountains  of  the  Basques, 
The  master  listens  at  his  door,  and  '*  Who  goes  there  ?  "  he  asks. 
The  angr}"  watch-dog  wakens  up,  and  hears  tlie  din  afar, 
And  his  deep  howls  fill  the  mountain  slopes  of  AJtabiscar. 

In  the  pass  of  Ibaneta  sounds  of  tumult  strike  the  ear, 
Tis  tlie  dull  and  distant  murmur  of  a  host  that  drawetii  near, 
Kight  and  left  the  cliffs  re-echo  it    The  mountain-guard  has  heard. 
And  the  signal  horn  blows  loudly, — and  the  master  whets  his  sword. 

They  are  coming !  they  are  coming !  crops  of  lances  fiU  the  pass. 
And  many  tinted  banners  float  above  the  mighty  mass 
Of  men  in  glittering  armour,  **  Count,  my  boy,  and  tell  to  me. 
Are  they  one,  two,  ten,  or  twenty,  or  how  many  may  they  be  ?  ** 

**  Twenty  ?  thousands  upon  tliousands  !  and  more  tliousands  follow  fast, 
'Twere  waste  of  time  to  count  them,  one  would  never  reach  the  last ! " 
Unite  we  them  our  sinewy  arms — these  rocks  let  us  uproot, 
And  hurl  them  down  the  cliffs  upon  the  foemen  at  the  foot ! 

Wliat  seek  they  in  our  mountain  home — those  warriors  of  the  north? 
"Why  come  they  here  to  break  our  peace  ?    Arise,  and  drive  them  forth. 
The'  rocks  fall  like  an  avalanche !    A  bruised  and  bleeding  mass 
Of  broken  bones  and  quivering  ffesh  lies  reeking  in  the  pass. 

Fly  !  fly !  all  that  have  strength  to  fly,  all  that  can  find  a  steed  ! 
Fly,  Carloman,  with  thy  black  plume,  fly  at  thine  utmost  speed ! 
Boland  the  brave,  thy  nephew  dear,  lies  dead  upon  the  plain. 
His  courage  could  not  save  him — he  will  never  fight  again. 
And  you,  ye  Escualdunac,  pursue  them  in  their  £ght. 
Your  arrows  will  reach  thousands  more  before  the  fall  of  night  I 

They  are  flying !  they  are  flying !  like  a  herd  of  hunted  stags. 
Where  are  now  the  crops  of  lances  ?  where  the  many-tinted  flags? 
Their  blood-stained  arms  no  longer  shine,  '*  Count  now  again,  my  son, 
Thousands ?  hundreds ?  twenty?  ten,  boy  ?  "  tell  me  quickly  is  there  one  ? 

Not  one !  The  day  is  ended.    Master,  call  your  faithful  hound, 
At  home  your  wife  is  wailing  you  with  all  your  children  round. 
You  now  may  hang  your  arrows  on  the  wall  beside  your  horn, 
And  sleep  in  peace  beneath  them  till  the  dawning  of  the  mom. 
Vultures  to-night  will  tear  your  foes  whUe  yet  with  life  they  quiver. 
And  their  bones  will  bleach  upon  the  hills  for  ever  and  for  ever  I 

The  literature  of  the  Basques  is  trious    collectors   and  editors   for 

especially  rich  in  proverbs  aud  pro-  them.      In     1657,     Oihenart,    of 

verbial  sajrings,  and  they  have  been  Maul6ou,  an  advocate  in  the  courts 

fortunate  in  finding  able  and  indus-  of  Navarre,  published  a  collection 
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of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Basque  proverbs  with  a  French 
translation,  and  some  years  after- 
wards be  made  a  second  collection 
of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  addi- 
tional proverbs.  The  volume  pub- 
lished by  Oihenart,  in  1657,  has 
been  reprinted  and  very  carefully 
edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel, 
who  has  prefixed  to  the  reprinfc  an 
exhaustive  bibliographical  account 
of  Basque  literature. 

Proverbial  literature  is  from  its 
very  nature  much  the  same  among 
all  nations.  The  wisdom  which 
finds  expression  in  a  short,  sharp 
phrase,  is  one  and  the  same  wisdom 
all  the  world  over.  Consequently, 
very  many  of  our  very  best  maxims 
cannot  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
one  nation  or  language.  They  be- 
long to  mankind  in  general,  and 
appear  in  almost  identical  forms 
in  every  language.  It  is  only 
when  general  truths  such  as  these 
are  expressed  in  a  distinctly  na- 
tional or  local  aspect,  that  they 
become  fairly  the  property,  as  so 
expressed,  of  a  particular  nation  or 
country. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  a  Basque 
mountaineer  says,  "  The  sea  has  no 
branches,''  he  describes  the  dangers 
of  a  seafaring  life  in  language  most 
suggestive  to  a  native  of  the  Basque 
hills.  His  daily  experience  in  the 
chase  tells  him  how  often  he  has  to 
maintain  his  foothold  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  branch  growing  among  the 
clifi's;  and  when  he  looks  down  on  the 
etormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  thought 
comes  naturally  and  vividly  before 
him,  that  there  are  no  branches 
there  to  which  the  drowning  man 
may  cling.  The  Basques  are  said 
to  make  the  finest  sailors  in  Spain, 
but  we  have  not  observed  anything 
in  their  literature  indicating  a  love 
of  the  sea.  They  have  this  fine  say- 
ing, **  The  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  pray,  should  go  to  sea  and 
learn  ; "  and  again,  "  The  world  is 


like   the    sea;   those   who  cannot 
swim,  must  sink.*' 

The  following  describes  well  the 
pretended  charity  of  some  people: 
**  Ancho  is  a  great  giver  of  alms ; 
he  always  gives  to  the  poor  the  feet 
of  the  pigs  he  has  stolen." 

''He  that  is  to  be  hanged  at 
Easter  finds  Lent  short  enough ; " 
and  *'  Lent  and  the  gallows  were 
made  for  the  miserable,"  are  both 
proverbs  indicating  no  great  love 
for  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
clergy  during  Lent.  "He  that 
fasts  has  three  feasts,"  refers  to  a 
very  common  practice  of  taking  a 
feast  immediately  before  and  after 
a  day's  fasting,  and  making  the  one 
meal,  permitted  on  the  day  itself,  a 
substantial  one.  Excellent  advice 
on  dietetics  is  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Use  meat  killed  to-day, 
bread  baked  yesterday,  and  wiue  a 
a  year  old,  and  you  may  say  good- 
bye to  the  doctor." 

There  is  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  quaintly  enough  expressed  in 
sayings  like — "  He  that  has  nuts  to 
eat  will  easily  find  stones  to  crack 
them  with :"  "  Man  meets  man,  but 
mountain  does  not  meet  mountain," 
which  is  also  an  old  French  proverb : 
'^  One  eye  is  enough  for  a  seller,  but 
a  hundred  are  not  too  many  for  a 
buyer;"  **A  coward's  sword  is 
always  blunt:"  "Everybody's 
friend  is  nobody's  friend." 

Funeral  ceremonies  among  the 
Basques,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  countries,  were  apt  to  end  in 
carousals,  and  this  fact  found  ex- 
pression in  the  phrase,  "  The  dead 
to  the  grave,  the  living  to  the  feast." 
The  rapacity  of  the  clergy  is  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  proverb, 
such  as  "  Avarice  committed  homi- 
cide, took  refuge  in  the  Church, 
and  has  never  come  out  again." 
There  are  many  sayings  expressive 
of  that  love  of  country  which  cha- 
racterizes all  mountain  races ;  one, 
for  example,  is  "Land  of  the 
stranger,  land  of  the  wolf" 
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A  summary,  if  not  altogether  a 
creditable,  mode  of  dealing  with 
troublesome  members  of  the  gentler 
eex  is  recommended  in  the  advice, 
''  Pacify  a  dog  ^ith  a  bone,  and  a 
woman  with  a  lie."  As  a  rule, 
proverbs  do  not  portray  female 
character  in  its  brightest  colours. 
Solomon  treats  the  subject  at  length 
and  with  apparent  impartiality,  but 
few  proverb- writers  have  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  studying  the  sex 
equal  to  those  which  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  that  monarch 
placed  at  his  command. 

•'  Blood  boils  without  fire,"  ex- 
presses well  the  passionate  temper 
of  the  Basque.  "  Hard  bread 
needs  sharp  teeth,"  is  an  apparent 
truism,  with  much  meaning  under 
it;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  saying, ''  For  a  hundred  horses, 


a    hundred  saddles  are    needed." 
There  is  rough  mother-wit  in  the 
remark,     "The    higher  a  monkey 
climbs,  the  more  he  shows  bis  tail" 
Of  all  these  proverbs  it  must  be 
said,  that  they   lose  much  in  the 
process  of  translation.  The  Basque 
language  is  terso  in  the  extreme. 
Its   complicated  system  of  inflec- 
tions enables  it  to  compress  much 
thought  in  few  words,  and  brevity 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
good  proverb.    "We  venture  to  hope 
that   the  specimens  we   have   se- 
lected, will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Basque  is  not  behind  his  neighbours 
in   shrewdness  and    practical  wit, 
and   that  he  has  sometimes   suc- 
ceeded in  giving  forcible  expression 
to  the  maxims  which  these  faculties 
have  suggested  to  him. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 

"The  nilon  aboard  the  Nigna  took  ap  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berrieSi  perfectly 
iraih." — Diuovery  of  the  New  World  hy  Columbut. 

Long  ripples  on  white  sand  of  whiter  foam, 
From  low  wayes  curling  slowly  as  they  rise ; 
A  landward  slope  of  mighty  trees,  tlie  home 
Of  strange-haed  lizards,  birds,  and  butterflies. 

And  a  great  heat  trancing  the  land  to  rest ; 
It  seems  as  tho'  the  earth  asleep  doth  He, 
While  silent  watch  is  kept  around  her,  lest 
She  wake  too  soon :  for  when  the  sun  rode  high 

The  low  breeze  died  from  out  the  heated  air, 
And  with  its  parting  sigh  on  all  around 
It  breathed  a  spell  of  silence ;  everywhere. 
The  mighty  stillness  broods ;  scarce  any  sound. 

Save  touch  of  rippling  waves  upon  the  beach ; 
Or  cry  of  sea-birds  winging  past  in  flocks; 
Or  coo  of  wood- doves,  answering  each  to  each ; 
Or  fall  of  trickling  streams  thro'  cleftcd  rocks. 

While  breaking  thro'  soft  green,  where  tree-fern  casts 
Abroad  its  trembling  fronds,  the  sunshine  lies 
In  shifting  light  and  shadow  on  the  masts 
Of  tall,  straight  palms,  so  eager  for  the  skies, 

Nor  time  nor  strength  for  leaf  or  bough  tliey  spare. 
But  ever  lift  their  slender  stems  on  high, 
Till  they  can  mount  no  more  :  then  in  mid-air 
Break  out  in  one  green  bloom  to  greet  the  sky. 

While  grateful  banyans,  careless  of  the  skies. 
And  loth  to  leave  the  tender  earth  behind, 
Seek  ever  aa.  they  mount  to  knit  fresh  ties, 
Sending  long  streamers  back  new  roots  to  find. 
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And  thro*  tlie  sun-fillei  air  a  qoiyering  glow. 
Bright,  flaming  creepers  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
Round  every  bough  the  crimson  orchids  grow. 
And  a  great  blaze  of  light  is  on  the  sea. 

Yet  here  and  there  the  day  the  night  forestalls. 
Where  under  mighty  trees  the  hot  air  cools. 
Or  in  green,  wooded  valley  darkly  falls 
The  shadow  of  great  ferns  on  quiet  pools. 

While  in  yon  still,  small  cove  the  mounting  tide 
Is  creeping  onward,  till  the  waters  spread 
Far  up  the  narrowing  shores,  on  either  side 
The  silent  trees  are  meeting  overhead. 

Till  all  within  is  dim  as  earliest  dawn, 
Save  where  thro*  parting  leaves  a  gleam  of  light 
Seeks  out  a  gleam  of  colour — soft  upborne 
On  bluest  water,  broken  thorn-boughs,  bright 

With  leaves  still  green  and  with  a  scarlet  glow. 
Of  berries — thom-boug^  snapped  by  passing  oar 
Or  moored  canoe, —  so  close  the  branches  grow 
Down  to  the  water  s  edge  on  either  shore. 

So  wear  they  on,  tlie  slow,  sweet,  silent  hours. 
Until  that  now  the  fierce  noon  heat  is  past. 
And  the  low  sun  no  longer  overpowers 
The  drowsy  earth :  so  wakes  she  forth  at  last 

From  her  long'trance  ;  yet  not  with  sudden  leap 

As  from  deep  slumber— rather  first  it  seems 

As  tho'  she  did  but  stir  within  her  sleep 

With  the  veiled  sense  of  sweet,  half-broken  dreams. 

Breathed  to  her  heart  from  out  the  stirring  air ; 
For  now  around  sweet,  broken  sounds  are  heard. 
Here  a  swift  whirr  of  insect  wings,  and  there 
The  low,  quick  chirp  of  yet  leaf-shrouded  bird. 

While  thro'  the  topmost  boughs  a  low  wind  breathes. 
Fitful  at  first  and  faint — a  whisper'd  speech — 
But  waxing  ever,  till  the  quivering  leaves 
Are  all  astir^  and  swaying  each  to  each : 
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And  ever  as  they  swaj  the  munnur  leaps 

From  tree  to  tree,  and  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

Till,  with  full-gather'd  strength,  Uie  land-breeze  sweeps 

In  swift,  dark,  rippUng  shadows  out  to  sea. 

And  as  the  curving  eddies  fleet  along 
The  still  small  cove  where  the  crushed  branches  lie. 
Low  ripples  toss  and  sway  the  boughs  among, 
Till  one  is  floated  outward,  passing  by 

The  silent  shore  and  the  swift,  dark'ning  trees ; 
So  thro'  the  long  night  seaward,  borne  before 
Light  waves  that  flow  reversed  before  the  breeze, 
As  tho'  the  distant  sea-line  were  a  shore. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

A  stretch  of  sea— no  land  to  come  between 
The  far-off  circling  touch  of  sky  and  wave  : 
Three  ships  that  weary  for  the  shore  unseen, 
And  loathe  the  trackless  waters  as  a  grave. 

For  still,  as  one  by  one  the  days  went  by. 

And  yet  no  land,  and  farther  lay  behind 

The  home  they  knew,  and  all  around  saye  sky 

And  sea  was  nothing,  and  still  nothing,  while  the  wind 

Still  bore  them  westward— fell  a  nightmare  dread, 

A  horror  of  that  unknown  track  before, 

A  fear,  a  fate  was  on  them  to  be  led 

For  ever  thro'  strange  seas  that  had  no  shore. 

So  drew  the  men  together  more  and  more. 
Till  smouldering  anger  brake  to  open  flame ; 
No  fools  were  they  to  seek  and  seek  a  shore 
That  was  not,  back  the  way  they  came ! 

And  for  their  chief,  so  were  he  of  accord 
With  them — so  well,  so  should  their  fealty  stand ; 
If  not,  why  fling  the  dreamer  overboard, 
And  swear  he  fell  while  gazing  fortius  land. 

Thus  they :  and  he — he  who  erewhile  alone 
So  long  had  stood,  till  doubting  hearts  were  stirred 
To  £uth  ;  he  who  for  eighteen  years  had  known 
The  long  heart  weariness  of  hope  defened : 
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And  wlio,  when  bidilen  Ood-spced  at  the  last. 
And  funiished  forth  with  Tess<*U  fur  hiR  quest. 
Had  tnistod  that  ill-furtiincd  days  were  past. 
And  seeking  gnintvd.  feared  nut  for  the  rest ; 

N«>w,  (it  the  laj4t.  niuiit  his  fair  hu|ko  \>c  marred  ? 
N«iw.  at  tlic  end.  his  life's  one  virion  faile  ? 
Thus,  tM),  to  fail — O  Ood,  it  wero  too  hard  ! 
To  fail  because  the  cowards  wore  afraid. 

Ytt  now,  tliis  way  i>r  that  the  lunf;  suspense 
Must  Come  to  end  .  since  forced  at  last  to  bar. 
Thus  far  he  vifldcil : — If  in  three  davs  hence 
Nu  land  lias  yet  bet  n  made->takt*  ye  your  way. 

lie  sto^nl  u|>on  the  deck,  he  did  despise 
To  frtrt  and  wail  apart,  so  then*  did  stand, 
Witli  eyi'S  htill  ^a/inf*  westward — tired  eyes, 
That  uchtd  ^\ith  Icn^'  huum  watching  for  the  Und. 

And  I  if  the  rent  tninic.  ti>o.  kept  uutwiird  look. 
More  frum  lon^'  habit  than  frum  hn^  rin^  hope ; 
Sime  as  in  prot«'-r,  idle  pastime  took, 
Wat  hin({  with  listless  eyes  the  wuves'  lung  slope. 

A  stir  amiJst  a  ^ruiip  nf  laiij^iiid  men  ; 

A  rubh  I'f  Kuiiurb  t^i  the  vce^SL-I  hide . 

A  luwiTtd  hm-— a  mcnient's  pause — and  tlien 

A  lun;7,  ;:l.id  !>h<>ut  that  ere  it^  i*rhoes  died 

It(t>e  lip  (igain.  und  ran;;  from  lip  to  lip; 
Not  nil  in  Miin  thin  l.ul  their  leader  dreamed  ' 
Lo  ' — pasMd  fri'm  haiid  tu  huJiii.  fmni  ship  to  ship. 
A  small  ^'reen  btiu^'h  whereon  red  In'rhos  (j'leamed. 

Si«  ht-nt  tl.i-  New  W..rM  htrald  on  before 
1\}  ^Teet  the  I'M  .  night  fell .  nhen  next  the  day 
Gave  li^'hi  tu  e»j:ir  tyes— a  levfl  sliore. 
Cireen  to  the  water's  edge,  before  tlicm  lay. 

OaaxKXT  I*.  ll&sM. 
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Mart  persons  we  make  no  doubt 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  name  St. 
Wcrburgh,  as  the  title  of  one  of  the 
Dublin  churches.  Well,  at  once  to 
relieve  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
may  be  in  perplexity,  we  may  inform 
them  that  St.  Werburgh*s  is  an  im- 
portation  into  the  Irish  metropolis 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
i^rchbishop  Trench,  in  his  striking 
and  useful  book  on  Words,  shows 
very  clearly  how  much  local  and 
national  history  lies  coiled  up  in 
expressions  that  are  on  men's  lips 
every  day;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Not 
only  is  the  condition  of  a  nation, 
socially  and  politically,  to  a  great 
extent  decided  by  the  character  of 
its  religious  teaching  and  worship  ; 
but  its  external  history  may  often 
be  deciphered  from  its  temples  and 
churches.  The  city  of  Dublin, 
for  example,  presents  evidence  in 
its  ancient  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Danish  invasion,  of  the  missionary 
2eal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  Lord  Bacon's  plantation 
scheme  for  Ulster. 

St.  Werburgh  may  be  described 
.as  ti  uly  a  royal  lady,  as  her  descent 
can  be  traced  to  four  regal  families. 
She  became  patron  Saint  of  Chester, 
where  her  shrine  now  forms  part 
of  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  fine 
old  cathedral  of  that  town.  St. 
Werburgh,  though  a  monarch's 
daughter  —  Wulfere,  King  of 
Mercia — resisted  the  fasci  cat  ions 
of  court  life  in  favour  of  the 
seclusion  of  a  religious  order  of  the 
Church.  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  true  Christian  devotion, 
and  we  have  a  poem  of  some  ex- 


cellence extant  where  we  have  a 
glowing  account  of  St  Werburgh's 
taking  the  veil.  The  most  preten« 
tious  passage  in  this  poem  is  a 
description  of  the  feast  made  by 
King  Wulfere  in  the  hall  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely,  when  this  beautiful 
and  saintly  daughter  of  his  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  mo- 
nastery there.  The  passage  alluded 
to  is  the  more  valuable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  light  it  sheds  over 
antiquity  in  England,  inasmuch  as 
the  subjects  of  the  tapestry,  with 
which  the  grand  hall  was  hung,  are 
detailed  as  well  as  the  songs  sung 
by  the  minstrels  upon  this  auspicious 
occasion.  The  same  pen  afterwards 
depicts  St.  Werburgh's  death  and 
interment,  after  a  life  of  self-deny- 
ing charity  and  goodness,  her  resting 
place  being  Hanbury.  In  875, 
however,  upon  a  threatened  invasion 
of  tlie  town  by  the  Danes,  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Werburgh  were  con- 
veyed to  Chester  Monastery,  and 
there  reinterred  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  solemnity.  She  who 
was  exemplary  and  pure  in  life, 
was,  as  usual  in  those  times,  in- 
vested after  death  with  miraculous 
powers ;  so  that  an  entire  Welsh 
army  was  stricken  with  blindness  for 
attempting  to  disturb  her  ashes.  As 
years  went  by  increased  veneration 
was  felt  towards  her  new  sepulchre, 
which  induced  the  celebrated  Ethel- 
fleda.  Countess  of  Mercia,  to  trans- 
late the  monastery  itself,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Chester, 
to  a  new  sitj  in  the  city,  where  the 
cathedral  now  stands. 
A  colony  of  traders  from  Chester^ 
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who  settled  in  Dublin,  under  shadow 
of  English  rule  in  Dublin  Castle, 
were,  at  a  very  early  period,  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  St.  W'er- 
burgh*s  Church,  in  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland.     This  edifice,  of  all  the 
city  parish  churches,  is    perhaps 
the  most  opulent  in  historical  asso- 
ciations.    If  not  actually  the  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  structure  in 
the  capital  of  Ireland,  it  stands  on, 
probably,  the  oldest  religious  foun- 
dation in  Dublin:  the  Church  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours.     St  Wer- 
burgh  originally  had  two  chapels 
annexed    to    it ;    one    called    our 
''Ladie*s"  chapel,  and  the  other 
St.  Martinis.    The  earliest  notice 
we   could  find  of  this   church   is 
extant  in  a  document  of  the  twelfth 
century,  where  we  have  St  Wer- 
burgh's   denominated  a  city  paro- 
chial  church.      The  records  and 
registries,  still  in  existence  in  the 
vestry  of  St.  Wcrburgh*s,  are  some 
of  them  very  ancient,  and  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  more  so 
except  for  the  casualty  of  fire  under 
which  the  church  was  more  than 
once  visited.    In  the  year  1301,  on 
the  night  of  St.  Golomba's  festival 
—St.  Werburgh  8  being  the  3rd  of 
February — the  church,  with  a  good 
part  of  Dublin,  was  burned  down. 
In  1715  we  find  the  church  in  so 
dilapidated  a  state  that  the  parish- 
ioners could  not  with  safety  assem- 
ble  there  for  public  worship.    Tliere 
were  also  complaints  regarding  the 
small  capacity  of  the  building  itself, 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  well-to- 
do  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
compelled  to  attend  other  churches 
of  tiie   metropolis.      On  the  plea 
that  tlie  parishioners,  who  mostly 
were  shopkeepers  and   tradesmen, 
were  very  heavily  taxed,  the  Govern- 
ment   interfered  by  granting  the 
ground   on  which  the  old  Council 
Chamber  of  Dublin  Castle  stood, 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  church, 
which  was  finished  in  the  year  1718 
from  the  design  of  one  Isaac  Wills, 


who  was  a  very  eminent  architect  of 
Ireland  in  those  days.  The  stmcture 
about   sixty  years  afterwards  was 
almost  entirely  burned,  and  in  its 
place  was  built  the  present  church, 
with  the  exception  of  a  lofty  oc- 
tagonal tower,  adorned  with  lonie 
pilasters,  and  crowned  with  a  dome 
and  cross  which  belonged  to  the 
edifice  built  by  Wills.    The  present 
building  had  also  a  tower,  which 
was  removed  in  182G,  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced unsafe — we  believe  a  rather 
imnecessary  precaution.     Prior  to 
this  had  been  taken  down  a  steeple, 
160  feet  high,  terminating  with  a 
gilt  ball  and  vane.     It  formed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Dublin, 
from  whatever  side  it  was  viewed, 
but  its  removal  took  place  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Francis  Johnson,  architect  of  the 
Post  Office  and  St  George's  Church, 
Dublin,  who  offered  to  secure  St 
Werburgh*8   steeple  in  a  perma- 
nent manner. 

No  single  parish  ehureh  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  has  had  so 
many  real  celebiities  among  its 
rectors  as  St.  Werburgb's,  Dubhn. 
The  reason  probably  of  this  has 
been,  not  only  the  value  of  the 
livings  in  a  pecuniary  sense  one  of 
the  best  in  Ireland— or  its  being 
annexed  to  the  Chancellorship  (^ 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral;  but  its 
being  the  Castle  parish,  and  as  such 
the  invariable  stepping-stone  to  a 
deanery  or  bishopric.  So  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  can  discover  a  notice- 
able incumbent  of  St.  Werburgh*s 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Walsh — afterwards  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Ossory — who  with  his  friend 
the  Rev.  John  Kearney,  a  fellow 
dignitary  in  St  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  first  introduced  into  this 
country  a  printing  press  and  supply 
of  Irish  type.  These  had  been 
sent  over  by  the  Royal  founder  of 
Triaity  College,  Dublin,  with  the 
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object  of  having  the  Holy  Scriptures 
disseminated  among  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  in  tlieir  own  native  tongue. 
This  was  truly  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  some  may  not  be  aware 
how  meUiodical  and  well-directed 
was  this  primary  effort,  on  the  part 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  civilize  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
An  order  of  Government  \\  as  trans- 
mitted to  Dublin  that  the  prayers 
— we  presume  those  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  it  then  stood — 
should  be  printed  in  the  Irish 
character  and  language  ;  and  a 
church  set  apart  in  the  chief  town 
of  every  diocese  where  they  were 
to  be  read,  and  a  sermon  preached  to 
the  people.  This  would  presuppose, 
in  such  cases,  an  Irish-speaking 
clergy  for  the  Protestant  Church — 
an  arrangement  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have,  we  believe,  brightened 
considerably  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chur<!h  of  England  in  this  land. 
Others  have  thought  so,  too,  like, 
for  instance,  Uie  great  Bishop  Bedell ; 
but  no  life  was  put  into  t:ie  move- 
ment initiated  under  Elizabeth's 
orders,  and,  without  vitality,  it  of 
course  languished  and  died.  More 
recently,  in  the  excellent  Irish 
Society,  an  heroic  endeavour  was 
made  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry  through  the  poetic  sweet- 
ness of,  to  them,  their  own  charm- 
ing language;  but  procrastination 
here  as  elsewhere  proved  tlie  thief 
of  time.  The  golden  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  genuine  in- 
fluence was  let  slip,  so  that  the 
authority  of  quite  anotlier  Church 
is  now  cordiidly  recognized  by  i'ar 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Some  thirty  years  after 
Walsh's  incumbency  we  fmd  St. 
Werburgh*s  under  tlie  pastoral 
charge  of  one  of  Uie  most  illustrious 
names  in  Church  history,  James 
Ussher,  afterwards  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  a  divine  and  scholar  of 
European  reputation.     One  of  the 


best  proofs  of  Usshcr*s  foresight  and 
wisdom  is  not  generally  known, 
namely,  that  in  face  of  the  tempest 
which  in  his  day  was  blowing'against 
Church  and  State,  he  proposed  such 
a  modification  of  an  Establishment 
as  would  have  combined  Episcopacy 
with  a  Presbyterian  form  of  admmis- 
trntion.  His  chief  idea  was  to  call 
into  existence  what  is  now  in  work- 
ing order  in  the  disestablished 
Church  in  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of  a  select  vestry  for  the  direction 
of  parochial  concerns,  and  to  bring 
together,  at  stated  limes,  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods  composed 
of  clergy  and  laity.  Had  some  such 
arrangements  been  carried  out,  as 
well  as  the  unaggressive  method  for 
winning  the  Irish  masses  over  to  the 
reformation  involved  in  appointing, 
Uiroughout  the  South  and  West, 
clergymen  only  who  could  speak 
Irish  and  had  t!ie  clergy  maintained 
unity  of  teaching  and  strictness  of 
discipline,  it  is  needless  to  prove 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  tlm 
Established  Church  in  this  country 
might  simply  have  defied  a  hundred 
Gladstones.  Ussher  was  succeeded 
in  St.  Werburgh's  by  two  of  his 
intimate  friends,  both  men  of  note, 
the  Kev.  William  Chappel  and  Dr. 
Hoyle.  Chappel  afterwards  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
Bishop  of  Cork,  was  no  less  a  man 
than  Milton  s  college  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  work  usually  ascribed  to  Venn, 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  On 
his  promotion,  St.  Werburgh 
passed  into  the  safe  keeping  of  Dr. 
Hoyle,  who  was  likewise  college 
tutor  and  **chum"  of  another  dis- 
tinguished man,  Uie  great  antiquap 
rian  historian  of  Ireland,  Sir  James 
Ware.  Hoyle  was  successively 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Mastership  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  formed  one  of 
the  Tribunal  which  impeached  the 
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Boraewhat  misunderitood  and  per- 
secuted Archbishop  Laud. 

We  next  notice  in  the  rectory  of 
St.  Werburgh*s  a  clergyman  who, 
with  Cudworth,  More,  Barrow, 
Newton,  and  Berkeley,  may  be 
classed  among  the  giants  of  those 
days :  the  Hev.  \Villiam  King, 
aHterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  a  masterly  metaphysician.  His 
suggestive  and  clear  Essay  on  Pre- 
destination won  the  applause  of 
Copleston  and  Whately.  This 
almost  forgotten  book  on  making 
its  appearance  rapidly  went  through 
six  editions,  anJ,  although  on  a 
highly  abstruse  subject,  possessed 
the  rare  merit  of  being  calculated 
for  almost  all  descriptions  of  readers. 
We  venture  to  affirm  Uiat  King*8 
profound  work  can  afford  useful 
hints,  even  to  Uie  most  learned 
-divine,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
furnishing  younger  students  with 
principles,  in  themselves  constitu- 
ting die  very  best  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  system  of  theology.  We 
may  also  mention  the  well-known 
name  of  Wetenhall  as  being  con- 
nected with  St.  Werburgh  8.  This 
clergyman,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross,  courageously  grap- 
pled in  controversy  with  such  tough 
foes  as  Baxter,  Stillingfleet,  Sher- 
lock,  and  Penn,  but  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars,  which  have  passed 
through  innumerable  reprints,  and 
are  still  in  use.  We  may  put  on 
our  catalogue  of  St.  Werburgh's 
rectors,  the  name  of  Dr.  Foley,  who 
gave  to  the  learned  world,'  in  the 
'*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  the 
first  systematic  account  we  have  of 
Uhe  Giants'  Causeway.  Dr.  Steame 
— not  of  *•  Tristam  Shandy  *'  repute 
or  rather  disrepute — known  in  his 
day  as  an  indefatigable  preacher  and 
parish  clerg}'man,  and  for  his  hospi- 
tality as  Dean  of  St  Patrick  s.  when 
his  beef  and  claret  were  proverbially 
the  best  in  Dublin — was  also  rector 
of  St.  Werburgh 's.    After  his  death 


it  was  found  that  he  bequeathed 
large  sums  of  money  for  benevolent 
purposes.    In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  eentuiy  we  have  as  a 
rector  the  Rev.  Patrick  Delany,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Swift,  who  as  a 
preacher  left  his  mark  behind  him, 
as  a  controversialist  may  be  esti- 
mated by  his  pamphlet  on  Poly- 
gamy, and  as  a  punster  and  man 
of  wit  had  scarcely  a  rival  in  those 
versatile  and  brilliant  days.     The 
Rev.  John  Blachford  deserves  men- 
tion chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  was  . 
the  father  of  the   celebrated  Mrs. 
Tighe,  who  passed  away  from  this 
earthly  scne  very  young,  but  who 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  one  of 
the  most  powerful    and    touching 
poems  which  the  English  language 
can  boast  of.     From  1748  to  1766, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  Bart, 
was  rector,  when  the  church  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire ;  but 
very  soon  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  a 
new  organ,  by  Millar,   of  College 
Green,  bestowed  on  the  parish  at 
the  rectors  expense.     This  instm- 
ment  still   remains,  and   has  had, 
among  its  orphan ists,  Thomas  Carter, 
composer  of  the  air,  *•  Oh,  Nanny, 
wilt    thou    gang  with   me?'*    and 
the  .admirable  hunting-song,  *'  Te 
sportsmen,   give    ear."      We   may 
close  our  list  with  the  name  of  the 
third    archbishop  furnished  to  the 
Church  by  St.  Werburj^h  s,  namely, 
Dr.  Edward  Synge.     In    1714  he 
was  promoted  from  this  parish  to 
the  see  of  Raphoe,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tuam.     This  worthy  prelate  lived 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  a  regular 
vortex  of  mitres,  as  he  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  the  nephew  of  another, 
and  the  father  of  two  members  of 
the  Episcopal  order ! 

But,  in  addition  to  the  notables 
we  have  enumerated,  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  a  few  of  the  dead 
who  repose  in  the  vaults  of  St. 
Werhurgh*s  Church  or  tlie  adjoin- 
ing  graveyard.     The  moment  one 
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sets  foot  in  the  vaults  of  this 
church  the  idea  sugges's  Itself  that 
they  seem  more  ancient  than  the 
structure  ahove  ground.  In  a  very 
venerable  looking  chamber  are  laid 
here  the  mortal  remains  of  Sir 
James  Ware,  already  alluded  to. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who,  though  his  lot 
was  cast  in  very  stormy  times,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  bustling  scenes,  yet  found 
time  to  enrich  literature  with  some 
rare  and  valuable  contributions. 
Ware  never  made  a  personal  enemy, 
and  devoted  his  accumulated  wealth 
to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  poor. 
It  seems  a  sad  reproach  to  Ireland 
that  there  should  be  no  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
so  good  and  great.  A  marble  bust  of 
Sir  James  Ware  in  the  library  of 
that  college  where  he  studied  with 
Ussher  might  as  fairly  claim  a  pe- 
destal as  either  Delany,  Clayton,  Law- 
son,  or  others,  whose  sculpturel 
effigies  are  there.  Speakingof  Ware  s 
charity  to  the  poor  of  the  parish — 
for  his  house  was  on  the  site  of 
Hoyes'  Court,  where  Dean  Swift 
was  bom — we  may  mention  the 
name  of  a  rich  old  miser,  James 
Southwell,  who  died  '*  raving  mad," 
on  Sunday,  January  1 9th,  17J^8,  and 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  including  the  stipend  of  an 
Evening  Lectureship  which  was  held 
among  others  by  Dr.  Miller,  the 
author  of  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  O'Sullivan, 
whose  historic  pen  so  often  illu- 
minated the  early  pages  of  the 
Dublin  University  Maoazine.  In 
the  churchyard  is  interred  a  great 
actor  in  his  day,  John  Kdwin,  who 
was  killed  by  a  goose  quill,  or,  in 
other  words,  stung  to  death  by  an 
anonymous  lampoon  on  the  Irish 
stage.  Near  this  dramatic  genius  is 
coffined  the  never-to-beforgotten 
Major  Sirr.  of  '98,  notoriety,  and  a 
very  shabby  tombstone  marks  the 


resting  place  of  a  man  around 
whose  memory  we  fear  nestle  the 
imprecations  of  thousands.  The 
chivalrous  and  brave-hearted  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  shot 
by  Sirr,  is  buried  under  one  of  the 
chancel  vaults  of  St.  Werburgh's, 
the  site  of  the  old  Ladye  Chapel. 
A  question  h.s  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  aristocratic  outlaw's 
bones  are  deposited  here ;  but  there 
is  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  fact 
is  so.  A  clever  and  jovial  old 
soul,  Patrick  Flanagan,  for  a  great 
number  of  years  sexton  of  the 
church,  and  all  his  life  about  the 
parish,  was  one  of  the  torchlight 
procession  who  was  present  at  the 
interment.  Some  years  ago  a  new 
sui'fe  of  coffins,  the  outer  bearing 
on  a  silver  plate  an  affectionate 
inscription,  was  supplied  by  Lord 
Edward's  daughter.  Lady  Campbell ; 
and  more  recently  the  present  Duke, 
better  known  as  Marquis  of  Kildare. 
has  replaced  the  outer  coffin,  which 
had  been  fast  falling  into  decay. 
Many  might  ask  why  Lord  Edward's 
remains  should  have  been  brought 
at  all  to  St.  Werburgh's  from  New- 
gate, the  reply  being  that  tradition 
states  that  many  members  of  this 
noble  family  were  buried  here  from 
a  remote  period.  In  support  of  this 
allegation,  we  may  mention  that  a 
monument  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  formerly  within  the  church, 
but  now,  in  true  Vandal  fashion, 
built  into  its  wall,  with  the  recum- 
bent figures  facing  outside,  displays 
on  the  knight's  shield  a  cross  in 
saltiro  the  arms  of  the  Geraldines. 

In  thus  disentombing  some  of 
the  curious  memories  of  St,  Wer- 
burgh's,  we  feel  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  our  tether  long  before 
the  year  of  grace  1875.  In  other 
respects,  however,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century, 
the  parish  gi*eatly  improved,  more 
particularly  the  mal^  and  female 
daily  schools.  These  were  among 
best   in  Dublin,  and  elicited  the 
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admiration  of  all  who  visited  them. 
With  the  progress  of  the  education 
of  tlie  poor  in  this  part  of  Dublin, 
we  must  connect  the  name  of  Mr. 
William  Sandys,  schoolmaster  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards  in  St. 
Werburgh's.  Bv  the  dint  of  hard 
work  and  method  he  was  the  means 
of  enabling  many  a  child  of  penury 
to  rise  to  lucrative  and  honourable 
positions  in  industrial  life.  He 
was  a  first-rate  teacher,  was  loved 
by  the  bo}'s,  respected  by  all,  and 
kept  a  careful  eye  on  everything 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  his 
school.  The  schools  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh*s  came  prominently  before 
the  public  once  a  year  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  charity  sermon, 
when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
household  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
state  pew  side  by  side  with  the 
weal  til  and  rank  of  the  metropolis. 
Under  the  incumbency  of  the  last 
rector,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 


Irish  Church  Act,  these  sermons 
were  nnexceptionably  suecessfiiL 
The  glittering  rhetoric  of  the  Bishop 
of  Deny,  ana  the  grand  as  well  as 
imposing  eloquence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  then  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  Lreland,  exactly 
doubled  former  collections.  The 
last  rector  under  the  Established 
regime  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
Whately,  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  an  excellent  clergyman, 
whose  unselfish  liberality  and  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  must  be  long  re- 
membered. He  was  a  preacher  of 
remarkable  spirituality  and  depth, 
a  most  cultivated  scholar  and  refined 
poetic  critic.  Archbishop  Whately 
could  not  say  to  his  son,  as  he  once 
remarked  to  a  former  rector  who 
complained  of  the  dampness  of 
St.  Werburgh's  Church,  that  it  was 
out  of  tlie  question  where  there 
were  so  many  dry  sermons. 
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The  Two  Angels  and  other  Poems. 
By  Alexander  Anderson,  author  of 
"A  Song  of   Labour,    and   other 
Poems  ;*'     with     an     introductory 
eketch  by  the   Itev.    George  Gil- 
fillan,  Dundee.    London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.     Edinburgh  and 
Olasgow :   John  Menzies  and  Co. 
1875. — Scotland  can  number  now, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  many   singers 
and  poets  who*  warble  forth  their 
lilts  and  lays  in  the  deep  seclusion  of 
her  many  glens,  straths,  and  carses. 
So  great  is  the  number  that  it  may 
be  said  poetry  is  native  to  her  soil. 
The  march   of   progress,  and   the 
rapid  strides  of  science  and  inven- 
tion,   have   given    that   eminently 
practical  race  deeper  and  broader 
yiewB,  which  in  turn  have  made  the 
pulsations  of  the  poets  quicker  and 
stronger.     Admirers  and  imitators 
of  a  host  of  minor  Scottish  poets  of 
the  present   and  the  last  century, 
Buch  as  Pollock,  Bruce,  Gray,  Smith, 
have  sprung   up   most  plentifully. 
These  admirers  and  imitators  have 
sung  songs  perhaps  as  beautiful  as 
theirSy  but  certainly  more  vigorous. 
Many,  if  not  most  uf  the  medium 
poets  who  but  a  few  years  ago,  such 
as  James  Hogg,  Allan  Eamsay,  John 
Home,  held  undisputed  sway  and 
influence  among  the  Scotch,  are  now 
being  fast    forgotten.      They    are 
being  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
hurrying  crowd  of  present  day  com- 
peers.    In  the  rush  of  these  times, 
when  poets  send  forth  verses  and 
poems  with  such  wonderful  rapidity 
and  regularity,  all  our  medium  poets, 
who  have  not  the  strength  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  the  whirr  and 
excitement  of  the  throng,  are  fast  lost 
Bight  of  in  the  desperate  fight  for 
fame  and  supremacy,  except  by  the 


student  who  can  retire  into  a  by- 
way and  dip  into  the  relics  and  re- 
mains of  the  trodden  under.  In  the 
rush  of  the  crowded  singers  there  is 
little  choice  for  him  who  desires  to 
attain  an  eminence ;  he  must  go  with 
the  crowd  and  lend  his  voice  and 
music  to  swell  the  song  universal, 
or  else  betake  himself  to  some  quiet 
vale  where  he  may  pipe  away  some 
rich-toned,  delicious,  pastoral  lilt, 
or  rise  into  music  with  a  quivering 
lyric. 

The  foremost  singer  in  Scotland 
just  now,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
is  a  Kirkconnel  Eailway  surface- 
man. There  are  certainly  many 
cultivated  singers,  such  as  Professor 
Nichol,  Glasgow ;  Professor Blackie, 
Edinburgh ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Smith,  the 
author  of  "  Olrig  Grange,"  "  Bor- 
land Hall.''  The  effusions  of  all 
these  gentlemen,  with  the  exception 
of  some  choice  pieces  of  Blackie'a, 
are  shot  over  the  heads  of  the 
people ;  they  are  only  read  by  men 
of  some  culture.  Anderson  is,  so 
far  as  any  verdict  can  at  present  be 
arrived  at,  the  first  living  Scottish 
poet,  the  poet  for  Scotch  men  and 
women.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. First  of  all,  he  is  one  of  the 
people,  and  so  far  he  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  University  and  other 
cultivated  poets  :  they  theorize  and 
poetize,  while  he  by  some  homely 
thrusts  of  quiet  affection,  at  once 
leads  them  captive.  To  be  the 
poet  of  the  people  of  any  nation  it 
IS  essential  to  be  one  of  them. 
Davis  of  Ireland,  Burns  of  Scot* 
land,  Beranger  of  France,  show  this. 
And  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  the  most  popular  poet  is  the 
one  with  the  greatest  poetic  gifts. 
Second,  not  to  give  any  more 
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reasons,  he'  writes  becoming  the 
times  with  great  courage,  manliness, 
and  sympathy  for  all  the  ills  that 
poverty  is  heir  to.  To  strangers  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  astouish- 
ment  that  the  poets  of  Scotland 
should  yet  woo  the  muse  in  their 
old  Doric  tongue.  The  rugged,  yet 
flexible  and  musical  language  of 
North  Britian  is  as  often  used  by 
poets  as  ever ;  for  ballads,  none  can 
surpass  it.  Each  county  has  got 
its  own  dialect,  but  it  hardly  differs 
so  much  ns  the  dialects  do  iu  the 
counties  of  England.  In  our  ears 
Mr.  Anderson's  Sotch  is  occa- 
sionally rough,  uncouth ;  and  very 
far  from  being  so  beautiful  or  so 
soft  as  that  of  Burns. 

In  the  village  of  Kirkconnel,  far 
from  the  throng  of  cities  and  crowds 
of  men,  lives  this  **  Surfaceman  '* 
poet ;  full  of  the  blood  of  life  and 
song,  with  horny  fists  and  cheery 
heart,  he  pursues  his  avocation 
among  gangs  of  fellow- work  men. 
He  combines  the  beautiful  with  the 
useful:  the  poet  is  not  above  his 
work  nor  the  work  above  the  poet. 
The  laying  of  an  iron  bar,  or  the 
tightening  of  a  bolt  on  the  railroad 
are  to  him  something  more  than 
manual  labour.  Tiie  rushing  sweep 
and  grinding  roar  of  the  engine 
during  day,  or  the  running  lurid 
light  springing  from  the  express 
during  night,  fill  the  active  brain  of 
the  navvy-poet  with  poetic  fancies 
and  the  warmth  of  living  song.  He 
is  undoubtedly  the  railway  poet. 
His  railway  verses  are  graphically 
poetic,  powerful  in  their  keenness, 
and  sympathetic  in  those  broad  and 
deep  touches  that  make  all  men 
brothers  in  feeling.  Especially  do 
we  admire  these  railway  verses  for 
their  strong  sterling  brotherly  feel- 
ing ;  we  seem  to  feel  his  very  heart 
throbs  ;  the  feeling  is  intense  ;  and 
below  the  rhythmic  melody  we 
seem  to  hear  distinctly  the  stout 
provincial  voice  of  the  poet,  now 
quivering   with  emotion,  and   now 


rising  into  pure  eloqaence.  Mi* 
Anderson  himself  BarSy  "  What 
more  have  I  to  wish  for?  I  have 
the  great  rush  and  whirl  of  the 
world  going  past  me  in  trains 
through  the  day  when  at  my  work, 
and  at  night  the  cool  healthy  calm 
of  my  native  village." 

But,  before  we  proceed  further, 
we  must  protest  againat  that  false 
criticism,  and  false  patronage, 
which  has  been  apparently  ahoweml 
upon  him.  By  hia  reverend  patron, 
and  by  several  weekly  Scottish 
papers,   he  is    looked    upon  as  a 

Eerfect  phenomenon.  We  doubt  not 
ut  the  good  sense  of  the  poet  will 
scorn  that  praise  which  is  given  him 
on  the  strength  of  bis  avocation. 
He  can  stand  alone  without  any 
such  artificial  support;  all  props 
are  temporary  and  dangerous.  The 
somewhat  loud  preface  will,  we 
hope,  be  omitted  in  future  editions. 
It  has  almost  become  a  custom  in 
Scotland  for  a  minister  to  give  a 
poet  a  certificate  of  character  by 
means  of  a  preface,  and  it  is  because 
of  such  au  incongruous  custom  that 
we  so  strongly  express  our  opinion. 
We  had  thought  with  the  old  system 
of  dedications,  that  prefaces  and 
introductory  sketches  had  met  their 
death-blow.  There  certainly  can  be 
but  one  opinion  about  their  revival. 
His  strong  invigorating  thoughts, 
without  squeamish  sentimentality 
or  aerial  vagaries,  occasionally  do 
not  run  into  the  most  liquid  of 
verse.  Although  generally  his  verse, 
as  verse,  is  not  of  the  highest  order 
— in  many  places  it  bears  distinct 
marks  of  haste,  and  some  lines  make 
awkward  hitches', — ^yet  there  are  a 
few  of  his  poems,  two  especially, 
**  Alexis  "  and  "  Agnes  Died,"  both 
in  blank  verse,  which  will  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  most  matured 
of  Keats  or  some  of  Wordsworth. 
Their  melody  is  rich,  and  the  richer 
because  they  are  untrammelled  by 
rhyme.  We  liken  them  to  the 
western  lakes  with  the  sun  setting 
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nallitsfulnessona  summer  evening; 
deep  flushed  pensive  beauty  over- 
hangs them,  tne  rich  streaks  of  the 
setting  sun  gild  the  sides  of  the  tower- 
ing mountains,  and  here  and  there 
fire  the  still  waters  with  quivering 
rays.  We  have  a  decided  preference 
for  his  blank  verse  ;  there  he  seems 
to  be  more  nt  ease;  his  rich  thoughts 
and  playful  fancies  are  unrestrained 
by  rhyme.  His  music,  we  fancy,  is 
best  suited  for  blank  verse,  sonnets, 
or  railway  verses.  His  poems  are 
very  varied :  there  are  five  or  six 
diflerent  classes,  but  in  one  and  all 
is  plainly  discernible  the  vigorous, 
eager,  healthy  tone  of  a  healthy 
man.  His  poems  are  exceedingly 
healthy ;  breezy  with  sharp,  life- 
giving  air,  which,  coming  in  full  cur- 
rents, sets  our  heart  and  blood  in 


His  most  ambitious  and  most 
successful  poem  is  "  In  Borne/'  a 
poem  in  sonnets.  That  a  working 
man  should  successfully  copo  with 
a  subject  which  has  been  grasped 
by  poets  such  as  Byron,  Goethe, 
Do  Stael,  is  of  itself  no  very  small 
praise.  The  poem  is  of  unequal 
merits',  which  was  to  be  expected  of 
one  who  writes  about  a  place  he  has 
never  visited  save  in  the  poet*» 
fancy.  It  is  a  poem  of  great 
imaginative  ani  poetic  genius. 
Each  sonnet  is  swollen  to  its  very 
limits  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  magic 
light,  and,  brimful  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  the  whole  is  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  a  very  rich  fancy 
and  very  incisive  pen.  The  best 
souvenir  he  has  brought  from  fallen 
Borne  is — 


eager  motion. 


'*  A  withered  violet  from  Keats's  grave." 


We  quote  the  third  and  the  thirty-first  sonnets : — 

'*  If  thou  have,  for  the  weak,  defenceless  past 
Aught  in  thee  like  to  reverence,  be  dumb, 
And  speak  not,  but  let  thought  and  feeling  come 

As  mourners,  and  in  kindred  silence  cast 

Their  sorrow  in  this  City,  now  no  more 
The  foreground  of  tlie  world  but  lying  dead, 
While  the  grcut  present  with  its  hasty  tread 

Moves  on,  and  turns  not  save  but  to  deplore. 

The  background  of  our  planet !     But  in  death 
She  hath  that  awe  which  broods  upon  the  face 
Of  the  new  dead,  so  in  her  fallen  place 

A  power  is  with  her  still,  though  all  her  faith 
Is  snapt  like  her  own  temples  in  the  dust, 
And  fades  with  centuries  of  age  and  rust" 

That  contains  many  suggestive  thoughts,  this  much  true  feeling  :— 

"  Iloma !  Roma !  Roma !    Thus  my  lips 

Took  the  soft  language  of  the  glowing  skies 

Of  Italy.    A  stranger  with  dim  eyes 
Takes  leave  of  thee,  and  like  a  shadow  slips 
From  tliy  fair  presence.    Witli  me  I  had  brought 

Dreams  of  my  boyhood,  and  I  take  away 

Otliers  of  sadder  colour,  as  one  may 
When  leaving  the  still  room  wherein  our  thought 
Is  with  the  sainted  dead.    But  as  I  go 

I  feel  that  ever  after  in  my  breast 

What  Rome  has  been,  and  is,  will  take  its  rest. 
And  be  a  picture  in  me,  with  the  glow 

Of  sunset  over  it    Her  mighty  great 

Are  with  her  to  the  end,  above  hsr  fate." 
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By  tho  cunning  manner  in  which 
he  rehahilitates  old  fragments  his 
imagination  is  brought  into  promi- 
nence. They  are  far  too  prohx,  but 
in  every  verse  is  visible  their  weird 
beauty.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
like  the  preaching  of  morals  by  way 
of  conclu»ion  to  a  poem,  to  which 
ho  is  much  addicted ;  nil  poems 
should  be  able  to  do  so  without  ex- 

Sress  words,  the  concluding  moral 
estroys  their  artistic  beauty  and 
completeness. 

There  are  two  points  Mr.  Ander- 
son would  do  weU  to  guard  against 
in  future,  against  over  writing  and 
hasty  work,  and  the  rhythm  should 
be  more  carefully  attended  to. 
This  volume  has  brought  him  in  one 


stride  abreast  with  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan,  whose  hold  over  Scotch- 
men is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Bailway  Surfaceman. 

A  volume  of  pure  poetry  by  a 
real  working  man,  full  of  the  song  of 
content  and  encouragement,  is  well 
worth  reading.  These  poems  will 
do  a  working  man  more  lasting  good 
than  any  tree's  union.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  no  follower  of  Byron ;  his 
verses  do  not  quiver  with  unrest, 
dissatisfaction,  cynicism.  A  nobler 
aim  is  manifeste(i  than  that  of  breed- 
ing discontent.  A  noble  and  poetic 
soul  rushes  forth  in  its  fulness  to 
cheer  his  working  brothers  on  in 
progress.  His  own  words  are  un- 
mistakable— 


(I 


Back  to  honest  pick  and  shovel,  and  to  daily  task  again^- 
Back  with  nobler  thoughts  withm  me,  all  the  hmher  aims  to  cheer ; 

Better*  too,  in  liaving  rubh'd  a  shoulder  with  my  roUow-men, 
And  the  thinking  that  I  help  them  at  my  lowly  labour  here.*' 


His  songs  of  encouragement  and 
of  progress  to  his  fellow-men  have 
a  very  bracing  effect ;  they  are 
sensible  songs,  full  of  sound  advice. 
Wo  know  of  no  verses  in  these 
times  that  can  be  placed  alongside 


of  many  of  them  in  this  respect ; 
no  poet,  be  he  working  man  or 
gentleman,  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
this  nineteenth  century  of  progress 
as  ho  has — 


*'  Better  lying  dead,  to  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  raise  the  van, 
Than  lose  all  this  noble  manhood,  and  return  without  our  shield. 


He  is  always  best  where  he  is  most 
original ;  he  moves  freest  to  his  own 
music. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  eminently  a 
poet  of  the  people.  His  first 
volume,  issued  but  two  years  ago, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  out  of 
print.  Since  the  days  of  Scott  we 
doubt  if  there  has  appeared  in  Scot- 
land a  poet  who  has  so  unmistakably 
and  so  pointedly  caught  the  public 
eai*.  He  is  but  a  young  man,  and 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  a  few 
years  when,  m  the  fulness  of  his 
song,  he  will  send  forth  another  and 
superior  volume,  which  will  bear  as 


marked  an  advance  over  this,  as  this 
volume  bears  over  his  "  Song  of 
Labour.*'  He  should  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  severe  criticism ;  but 
iu  our  opinion  none  can  bo  more 
damaging  to  his  reputation  than 
that  so-called  criticism  which  metes 
him  praise  unstinted,  because  his 
poems  are  marvellous  for  a  Bailway 
Surfaceman.  Imagine  the  Odes  of 
Horace  being  assigned  a  place  in  the 
book  of  Fame  because  they  were 
written  by  the  son  of  a  slave,  or  the 
songs  of  Burns  because  their  author 
was  an  Excise  officer ! 
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Men  of  Mark  in  British  Church 
RUtory.      By    the    Kev.   William 
Mftroball,     D.D.,    Coupar    Augus, 
author  of  "The  Priuciples  of  the 
"WestminsterStandard  Persecuting," 
Ac.     Edinburgh :  William  Oliphaut 
&  Co.,  1875.— The  author  of  this 
Yolume  prefaces  it  with  a  few  re- 
marks explauatory  of  the  purpose 
he  bad  iu  view  iu  writing  it.  Sketches 
of  Men  of  Mark,  he  says,  "  such  as 
are  commemorated  in  this  volume, 
frequently  appear  in  the  popular 
literature  of  our  day.     The  presa 
has  also  of  late  been  prolific  of  dis- 
quisitions on  the  times  of  such  meu, 
many  of  them  having  previously  serv- 
ed the  requirements  of  the  lecture- 
room.    But  these,  however  good  in 
themselves,  and  however  well  fitted 
to  serve  the  purposes  immediately 
intended,  have  not  met  wants  which 
many  must  have  felt  in  perusing 
them.    The  sketches  have  generally 
been  slight  and  meagre  in  the  bio- 
graphical information  conveyed  by 
them;  and  the  disquisitions  have  gen- 
erally assumed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  periods  brought 
under  review,  which  the   mass  of 
readers  do  not  possess.     Something 
which  should  be  really  brief  Memoirs 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Men,  and  glimp- 
ses of  their  Times,  which  might  be 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  the 
reader,    though    he    is    not    quite 
familiar  with  the  history  of  these, 
seemed  to  be  still  a  desideratum. 
This  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
author   of  the   following  pages  to 
supply :  with  what  measure  of  suc- 
cess he  has  made  the  attempt  it  is 
for  the  public  to  judge.'' 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Dr. 
Marshall  presents  us  with  biography 
rather  than  criticism ;  but  no  one 
can  read  his  volume  without  detect- 
ing in  almost  every  page  of  it  the 
broad  and  tolerant  mind  of  a  writer 
who  does  not  inculcate  his  opinions 
a  whit  less  forcibly  because  he  re- 
frains    from     directly    expressing 


them.  The  men  of  mark  whose 
lives  are  narrated  by  Dr.  Marshall, 
are  Thomas  a  Becket,  Wyclittc,  tho 
English  Lollards,  the  Scottish  Lol- 
lards, George  Buchanan,  and  Cran- 
mer.  He  has  thus  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Church  history  to  deal 
with,  but  he  never  descends  into 
theological  discussion,  a  circum- 
stance all  the  more  remarkable,  as 
we  understand  that  he  is  not  only 
a  Scotchman,  but  a  clergyman  of 
one  of  the  straitest  sects  of 
Dissenters. 

On  one  point  we  can  express  our 
unqualified  commendation  of  Dr. 
Marshall's  book.  There  is  no  '^fine" 
writing  in  it ;  but  the  author  has  an 
unusual  command  of  vigorous  Saxon, 
and  his  style  is  in  the  highest  degree 
terse  and  masculine ;  he  never  uses 
two  words  where  one  will  express 
his  meaning;  and  he  never  writes 
without  having  a  meaning  to  ex- 
press. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  adopt 
a  form  of  biography  iutermediate, 
between  the  dry  detail  of  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  and  the  elabo- 
rate and  too  often  ponderous  *'  Lives" 
of  which  it  is  tho  common  fate  of 
men  of  mark  to  form  the  subject. 
The  author  has  been  very  successful 
in  working  his  plan  out.  His  mat- 
ter is  copious  enough  to  contain 
every  fact  worth  knowing  about  the 
meu  of  whom  ho  writes;  minuter 
details  about  their  lives  would  be 
little  better  than  gossip.  He  gives 
us  just  as  much  contemporary  his- 
tory as  is  necessary  to  make  his 
biographies  intelligible ;  and  he  in- 
troduces nothing  but  what  is  requi- 
site for  this  purpose. 

In  the  sketch  of  Wolsey,  an  op- 
portunity occurs  of  bringing  upon 
the  scene  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama  of  European  affairs  of  the 
day,  and  Dr.  Marshall  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  in  a  way  which  adds 
interest  to  his  narrative  without 
overloading  it.    We  quote  his  de- 
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Bcription*of  the  last  doys  of  iLe 
great  Cardinal. 

•*  He  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  con- 
descension, affability,  and  charity,  and 
by  his  painstaking  and  indefatigable 
zeal  in  the  perfomiance  of  all  his  eccle- 
siastical duties.  His  cloryy  begged  him 
that  he  would,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, bo  installed  in  his  achbishopric. 
The  lime  for  the  solemnity  waa  agreed 
on ;  and  by  their  presents  of  game,  Ac., 
the  nobility  and  gentr}'  in  the  country 
around  had  amply  provided  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  occasion ;  wlien, 
only  four  days  before  tlio  time  fixed  on 
for  tlio  installation,  us  Wolsey  sat  at 
dinner  in  his  house  at  Cawood,  near 
York,  the  Earl  of  Nortliumbcrland 
arrived  from  tlio  Court,  and  laying  a 
trembliog  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said, 
in  a  faltering  voice :  '  My  lord,  I  arrest 
you  for  high  treason.' 

**  What  act  or  acts  of  higli  treason  it 
was  meant  to  charge  him  with,  the 
course  which  events  took  prevented 
from  being  known.  His  enemies,  it  was 
generally  supposed,  had  persuaded  tlie 
King  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Court  of  France;  and  information 
against  him  to  tliat  effect,  it  was  further 
supposed,  had  been  given  by  Doctor 
Agostino,  his  Venetian  physician.  How- 
ever tliis  was,  his  arrest  only  verified 
fears  which  had  been  liaunting  him. 
and  which  his  superstition  had  helped 
to  nurse.  When  his  silver  cross,  a  few 
days  before  his  arrest,  was  accidentally 
upset,  fell  on  Doctor  Bonner,  and  drew 
blood  from  him.  Wolsey  said,  *  It  is  an 
ill  omen ; '  meaning  tliat  it  portended 
liis  own  death. 

**  The  blow  struck  by  the  arrest  was 
more  than  stunning ;  it  was  killing.  It 
gave  Wolsey  a  shock  which  brought 
him  to  his  grave;  and  it  made  all  hearts 
bleed  in  Cawood.  *  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  all  the  gentlemen  sitting 
at  tabic  with  him  ; '  and  the  grief  of  his 
domestics,  if  not  more  poignant,  was 
more  demonstrative.  Indeed,  *  the  at- 
tachment of  his  domestics  was,'  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  remarks,  *  the  most 
favourable  circumstance  to  Wulsey.' 
Passive  as  tlie  doomed  victim  of  an 
eastern  sultan,  he  followed  Northum- 
berland. At  the  gate  of  Cawood,  as  he 
passed  out  of  it,  were  crowded  some 


three  thonsand,  mho.  as  they  looked  on 
him,  cried  out,  'God  save  your  Grace! 
God  save  your  Grace!  The  foul  evil 
take  them  that  have  taken  30U  away 
from  us  ! '  And  so  they  ran  after  him 
through  the  to«(  n,  loudly  bewailing  him; 
and  were  for  many  miles  succeeded  by 
others,  who  did  tlie  same.  He  was  so 
grieved  for  having  left  behind  him  a 
certain  sealed  parcel,  that  it  was  sent 
for ;  and  his  grief  was  explained  when 
it  was  found  that  the  parcel  contained 
aliirts  of  hair,  one  of  which  he  now 
always  wore  next  his  skin. 

'*When  he  reached  Sheffield  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Shrew^sbury,  Steward 
of  the  King's  honseliold,  he  was  sick 
and  faint,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
seized  with  dysentery,  which  confined 
him  to  bed  for  a  fortnight  "When  he 
)iad  been  here  for  eighteen  days.  Sir 
W*illiam  Kingston,  Keeper  of  the  Tower, 
appeared  with  a  miard  of  twenty-four 
beefeaters,  to  conduct  him  to  London. 
The  arrival  of  this  officer  being  an- 
nounced  to  him,  he  several  times  re- 
I)eated  his  name,  'Master  Kingston!' 
and  clapping  his  hand  on  his  tliigh,  he 
fetched  a  heavy  sigh.  Some  fortune- 
tellers had  long  ago  prophesied  that  he 
should  have  lus  end  near  Kingston. 
He  believed  them,  and  he  alwa}8 
avoided  Kingston-on-Thames,  making 
n  wide  circuit  rather  than  come  near  it 
It  now  flashed  upon  him  that  he  must 
liave  misunderstood  the  prophecy,  and 
that  wliat  it  foretold  was,  that  he  should 
have  his  end  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the 
custody  of  Keeper  Kingston. 

**  Resuming  his  slow  journey,  so  weak 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  sit  on  his 
mule,  on  the  third  evening,  at  a  late 
hour,  he  roaclied  Leicester  Abbey,  at  the 
gate  of  which  he  was  received  with 
many  torches.  As  he  entered,  he  said 
to  tiie  Abbot:  *  Father  Abbot,  I  am 
come  to  lay  my  weary  bones  amongst 
yoiL*  He  was  immediately  carried  to 
bed,  from  whicli  he  never  rose.  Tliis 
was  on  the  night  of  a  Saturday.  On 
the  Sabbath  he  fainted  repeatedl}'.  On 
Monday  morning  it  was  evident  his  end 
was  approaching.  His  faithful  and 
loving  chamberlain.  Cavendish,  has 
thus  related  that  morning's  interview 
with  him  : — ^Perceiving  my  shadow 
upon  the  wall  by  his  bedside,  he  said, 
•  Who  is  there?  '  *  Sir,  I  am  here,' 
quoth  I.  *  How  do  you  ? '  quoth  he  to 
me.    *  Very  well,  sir,  if  I  might  see 
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your  Grace  well/  quoth  I.  *  What  is  it 
of  the  clock?'  said  he  to  me.  '  Forsooth, 
sir,  said  I,  'it  is  past  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning.'  *  Eight  of  the 
dock !  *  quoth  he,  '  that  cannot  he/  re- 
hearsing, divers  times*  'Ei^ht  of  the 
dock !  Eight  of  the  clock ! '  *  Nay,  nay/ 
^noth  he  at  the  last,  *  it  cannot  be 
€ight  of  the  clock,  for  by  eight  of  the 
dock  ye  shall  lose  jour  master ;  for  my 
time  draweth  near  that  I  must  depart 
out  of  this  world/ 

"The  clock  had  struck  eight,  and 
fae  did  not  die  that  morning.  Early  the 
next  one,  the  hand  of  death  being  very 
visibly  npon  him,  he  called  Kingston 
to  him,  who,  entering  the  chamber  of 
death,  bade  him  good  morning,  and 
asked  how  he  did.  '  Sir,'  said  Wolsey, 
*  I  tarry  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
God  to  render  onto  Him  my  simple 
Boul  into  his  hands/  He  continued : 
'  And  now,  Master  Kingston,  I  pray 
you  have  me  commended  most  humbly 
unto  His  Majesty ;  and  beseech  him, 
on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  gracious 
remembrance  all  matters  that  have 
passed  between  us  from  the  beginning, 
especially  respecting  Queen  Catherine 
and  himself,  and  then  shidl  his  con- 
science know  whether  I  have  offended 
him  or  not.  He  is  a  prince  of  most 
royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely 
heart;  for  raUier  then  miss  or  want 
anything  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger 
one-half  of  his  kingdom.  And  I  do 
assure  yon,  I  have  often  kneeled  before 
him  in  his  privy  chamber,  sometimes 
for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade 
him  from  his  appetite,  and  could  not 
prevail.  And,  Master  Kingston,  this 
will  I  say — had  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King, 
he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in 
my  grey  hairs.  Howbeit,  this  is  my 
just  reward  for  my  pains  and  diligence, 
not  regarding  my  service  to  G(^,  but 
only  my  duty  to  my  prince/ 

**  His  voice  failing  him,  the  Abbot 
was  summoned,  and  administered  to 
him  extreme  unction ;  and  as  the  great 
abbey  clock  struck  eight  he  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
'  Kingston  *  standing  by  his  bedside  I 
This  was  on  the  20th  Noyember,  1630 ; 
and  on  the  Slat  he  was,  without  any 
solemnity,  buried  in  our  Lady's  Chapel^ 
in  ihe  church  of  the  monastery." 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  an  impar- 


tial account  of  Cranmer's  life,  the 
weak,  wavering  prelate  is  either  un- 
duly praised  or  unduly  condemned. 
Dr.  Marshall  has  given  the  facts  of 
his  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  both  sides  of  his  character ;  and 
we  think  that  roost  of  those  who 
read  bis  sketch  will  rise  from  their 
perusal  of  it  with  a  more  evenly 
balanced  judgment  on  his  merit^ 
and  demerits,  than  they  had  pre- 
yiously  formed. 

The  other  sketches  will  amply 
repay  a  careful  reading.  The  volume 
is  well  printed  and  handsomely  pro- 
duced in  every  respect. 


An  Iniroduetion  to  the  Study  of 
Early  English  History,  By  rym 
Yeatman,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  "The 
History  of  the  Common  Law  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ghiul,  &c.'*  Long- 
mans, 1874i.  63.— This  is  a  book 
which  attempts  no  less  a  task  than 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  of  the 
received  history  of  England,  ante- 
rior to  what  is  popularly  termed  the 
Norman  Conquest  The  writer  has 
BO  little  regard  for  our  **  histories" 
that  he  boldly  displaces  even  this 
landmark,  and,  to  the  confusion  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  he  would  date  that 
event  some  seventy  years  prior 
thereto,  namely,  at  the  era  of 
Sweyne,  father  of  the  great  Canute. 
Not  that  Mr.  Yeatman  would  give 
this  date  as  the  inauguration  of 
Danish  dominion,  for  he  contends 
that  for  centuries  prior  to  it,  the 
Danes  bad  practically  conquered  all 
England,  and  at  any  rate  in  the 
Northern  counties  they  had  held  un- 
disputed sway.  This  date  he  assigns 
as  the  period  when  all  the  separate 
nationalities  settled  in  England 
submitted  to  Norman  and  Danish 
power,  and  from  which  date  no  other 
power  ever  held  sovereign  sway. 

In  support  of  this  view  he  has 
pointed  out,  truly    enough,    that 
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Edward  the  Confessor,  although  a 
Bazon  on  his  father's  side,  was,  in 
fact,  a  Norman,  through  his  mother, 
the  famous  Princess  Emma,  of 
Normandy,  the  wife  successively  of 
Etiielred  the  TTnreadj,  and  of  the 
great  Canute. 

Mr.  Yeatman  might  fairly  have 
■uggested  that,  as  the  step-son  of 
Canute  himself,  the  English  people 
during  his  reign  would  naturally 
enough  look  upon  him  as  of  the 
same  family.  He  does,  indeed,  point 
out  that  he  was  bred  a  Norman,  and 
that  during  the  whole  of  his  reign 
the  Norman  and  not  the  Saxon 
tongue  was  the  court  language  of 
the  country  ;  and  ho  caps  bis  argu- 
ment by  pointing  triumphantly  to 
the  fact  that  Edward  the  Confessor, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
declared  that  he  would  rule  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Canute. 

It  must  be  very  annoying  to  our 
historians  who  have  so  neatly  divided 
the  English  history  in  epochs,  to  be 
told  that  they  are  in  error,  and  that 
they  must  re-study  the  subject  which 
they  had  supposed  was  perfection 
itself,  and  analyze  the  facts  upon 
which  the?  have  based  their  pre- 
mises, and  especially  annoying  to 
those,  who,  like  Mr.;  Freeman,  have 
written  expensive  books  founded 
upon  these  alleged  errors.  But 
from  the  few  facts  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  evident  that  there 
baa  been  some  mistake,  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  lines  have  been  drawn 
somewhat  too  arbitrarily  as  re- 
gards the  dynastic  changes.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  know  but  very 
little  of  the  history  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  reign  of  William  the 
±*irst,  and,  as  Mr.  Teatman  has 
pointed  out  with  great  minuteness 
some  of  the  documents  on  which 
our  history  of  this  period  is  based 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  but 
too  frequently  accredited  for  what 
they  have  no  pretensions. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Yeatman  has  subjected 


to  a  dose  and  aevere  criticism,  and 
he  claims    to   have  discovert  its 
author  or   compiler  in   Marianus 
Scotus;  for  this  reason,  amongst 
others,  which  are  certainly  not  w^ 
ones,  that  all  the  gjreat  MSS.  of  this 
work  agree  in  their  details  down  to 
the  year  1056,  whieh  was  the  veiT 
year  of  hia  departure  from  Eneland, 
and  from  the  hict  that  he  incor- 
porated portions  of  it  in  the  worb 
which  he  wrote  whilst  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  from  the  expresa  words 
of  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  posi- 
tively states  that  he  compiled  it  by 
study  and  pains  from  various  books. 
If  this  alleged  discovery  be  true, 
it,  in  fact,  creates  simply  a  revolu- 
tion in  English  history,  and  this 
work   loses    its    authority   as   an 
original  work  and  becomes  of  value 
only  as  a  compilation  from  various 
books.    The  most  important  of  them 
seems  to  be  Asses's  "liife  of  Al£red.'' 
Mr.  Yeatman  has  done  good  service 
to  literature  by  pointing  out  very 
clearly  how  many  of  the  paragrapliA 
of  the  history,  as  it  is  commonly 
received,  are  the  inteqx>lation8  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  which,  curiously 
enough,  seems  to  be  earmarked  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  word  which  he  contends   was  a 
creation  of  Archbishop  Parker's  age. 
As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Yeatman's 
style  of  argument,  we  will  give  an 
extract  of  his  ideas  on  this  question. 

**  The  use  of  this  term  (Anglo-Saxon) 
in  Assez's  Histoiyja  extremely  suspi- 
cious, and  suspicion  passes  into  proof 
when  it  is  seen  under  what  circum- 
stances the  word  is  used.  In*this  Life 
the  word  Anglo-Saxon  occurs  nine 
times,  and  the  West- Saxons  are  spoken 
of  fifteen  times.  Of  these,  however,  no 
less  than  six  are  interpolations  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  who  has  not  scrupled  to 
add  to  the  MSS.  any  words  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  elucidate  the  meaning. 

It  is  clear  from  this  veiy  accuracy, 
that  some  other  interpolater  besides  the 
Archbishop  has  added  to  this  work,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  observe  where  the 
word  is  used.     The  first  use  of  it  is 
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in  the  very  first  paragraph,  where  the 
object  of  the  work  is  stated.  This  is 
just  what  we  should  expect  to  find  from 
a  writer  who  was  about  to  convert  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  for  this  period  into  a 
life. 

"  The  second  use  occurs  in  a  distinct 
interpolation,  a  digression  relating  to 
the  Salic  custom  of  placing  a  queen 
on  the  throne  beside  her  husband,  and 
in  which  is  related  the  episode  of  Queen 
Edbnrga,  which  so  puzzled  Mr.  Wright, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  very 
same  words  in  *'  Florence  of  Worcester," 
.  a  book  written  centuries  after;  and  to 
introduce  this  digression,  the  writer  has 
broken  off  the  narrative,  and  gone  back 
several  years. 

'*  The  third  use  is  to  be  fuund  ia  a 
dear  digression :  the  \iTiter  goes  back 
eighteen  years  to  give  a  personal  history 
of  Alfred  concemiug  which  all  Uie  pre- 
TiouBvears  are  absolutely  silent. 

"  The  fourth  is  in  b82,  when  the  very 
doubtful  history  of  the  sea  fight  is  re- 
lated, and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after 
this  date  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  is 
almost  invariably  used.  Now  there  is 
strong  proof  that  Assez  died  in  883s  aud 
therefore,  after  striking  off  all  passages 
to  which  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  a 
kind  of  index — as  if  the  forger  had  in- 
voluntarily given  this  evidence  against 
himself-^and  of  course  the  interpola- 
tions of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  re- 
siduum may  be  the  real  work  of  Assez, 
but,  unfortunately,  nothing  of  value 
remains.  The  poor  dry  records,  which 
we  see,  are  simply  a  Latin  equivalent 
of  this  period  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  the  whole  romance  of  this  reign, 
and  the  fame  of  Alfred  perishes,  and 
he  ceases  to  be  proved  to  be  the  great 
sovereign  which  modem  writers  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  on  the  strength 
of  these  forgeries." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Yeatman  points 
oat,  as  Dr.  Lingard  has  confessed, 
that  Alfred's  fame  rests  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  Assez,  and  that 
none  of  the  early  chroniclers,  except 
Florence  of  Worcester,  make  any 
mention  of  Assez,  nor  is  the  greater 

Eart  of  what  he  has  related  ever  been 
inted  at  by  the  earliest  writers;  and 
this  singular  fisust,  also,  that  Florence 
of  Worcester  gives  as  the  date  of 


his  death  the  year  883,  so  that  the 
only  witness  in  his  favour,  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  been   the 
author  of  the  book  as  we  possess  it ; 
and  further,  that  the  previous  life  is 
OQJy  known  in  our  MSS.  of  possibly 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
These  and  other  hard  blows  which 
Mr.  Yeatman  strikes  at  this  history, 
make  us  pause  before  giviug  to  it 
the  credit  which  we  have  always  be- 
stowed.   If  this  is  true,  the  history 
of  this  reiffn  is  indeed  gone,  and  the 
title  of"  the  Great,"  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon   Alfred    since    the 
Beformation,    has    been     wrongly 
given.     If  this  is  the  case,  we  nsk 
what  fact  iu  our  early  history  can 
we  credit  ? 

Mr.  Yeatman  does  not  pretend  to 
tell  us,  he  simply  shows  that  our 
'*  materiali "  are  not  fit  for  use,  but 
must  undergo  a  careful  revision — in 
other  words,  that  our  early  history 
must  be  re-written. 

He  has  passed  in  review  the 
Saxon  Codes  and  Charters  in  tho 
same  spirit  of  severe  criticism,  and 
with,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  some 
instances,  crushing  success.  The 
laws  of  Canute,  he  points  out,  are 
obviously  a  forgery,  m  the  form  in 
wiiich  we  possess  them.  They  are 
found  written  in  Saxon,  a  race  that 
Canute  had  conquered,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  stamp  out.  If  gen- 
uine they  would  have  been  written 
in  Latin,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  Nor^ 
man  tongue ;  but  if  they  had  been 
genuine,  they  would  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Conquest,  only  thirty 
years  after  Canute's  decease,  when 
William  issued  a  commission  to  as- 
certain  what  were  the  laws  of  his 
predecessor,  who  we  know  governed 
Dy  Canute's  laws ;  and  in  many  way* 
Mr.  Yeatman  clearly  disposes  of  the 
authenticity  of  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Codes  and  Charters  of  the 
age,  and  he  caps  his  argument  by 
the  express  testimony  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  literature  of  his  age,  in  which 
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no  mention  ii  mnde  of  anj  of  these 
work^. 

We  bave  selected  these  points, 
although  the  book  includes  nianj 
others  of  equal  weight  relating  to 
all  the  early  stages  of  our  hi^torj, 
because  they  are  the  first  steps 
backvi'arda  into  the  shadowy  period, 
and  ought  to  be,  therefore,  the  most 
easily  established.  Mr.  Ycatman's 
theories  cannot  be  passed  oTer 
in  silence;  they  are  put  forward 
so  positively,  and  with  so  great  a 
show  of  reason,  that  there  is  no 
help  for  it, — for  the  credit  of  our 
historians  they  must  be  abolished, 
or  their  truth  more  fully  established, 
for,  if  they  are  true,  we  cauuot  take 
up  a  book  or  read  a  sermon  without 
stumbling  upon  errors  in  history. 
Ouly  the  other  day  Dean  Stanley, 
in  preaching  upon  the  departure  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  stated 
that  Alfred  the  Great  had  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  that  country.  If  Mr. 
Ycatman's  theories  are  correct,  this 
statement  is  the  height  of  absurdity, 
and  for  the  credit  of  our  great 
teachers,  if  not  for  the  credit  of 
literature,  the  attention  of  our 
historians  ought  to  be  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  the  truth  if  possible 
ascertained. 

]\Ir.  Ycatman's  books  abound  in 
adventurous  flights  and  startling 
theories,  and  perhaps  none  are 
more  interesting,  and  probably  less 
likely  to  enjoy  a  mushroom  fate— 
the  common  fate  of  novel  ideas — 
than  his  theory  of  the  motives  of 
Cffisar  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
possession  of  Britain  as  an  outpost 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  barbarism 
and  tiie  consequent  destruction  of 
civilization.  We  have  not  space  for 
a  discussion  of  this  view,  but  it  is 
one  which  is  worth  serious  attention. 


The   JProie   Works    of   William 
Wordiworth.     For  the  first  time 


collected,  with  Additions  from  up- 
published  Manuscripts.  Edited, 
with  Preface,  Notes,  and  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Ser.  A.  B.  Orosart. 
3  vols.  E.  Moxon,  Son,  and  Co.— 
The  chief,  if  not  «ole,  value  of 
these  volumes  consiata  in  the  light 
they  throw  upon  Wordsworth's  life, 
character,  and  poetry.  Even  his 
roost  devoted  worshippers  must,  we 
think,  be  unable  to  peruse  them 
without  some  disappointment,  while 
to  others  they  will  appear  decidedly 
dull  reading.  One's  first  thought 
naturally  is,  that  the  editor  has  made 
a  mistake  in  not  publishing  a  selec- 
tion rather  than  a  collection  of 
Wordsworth's  prose  writings.  Prose 
was  not  his  forte,  just  as  poetry 
was  not  Southey's.  He  did  not 
consider  even  every  piece  of  poetry 
he  wrote  worthy  of  publication,  and, 
like  Tennyson,  withdrew  some  that 
had  appeared  in  earlier  editions. 
If  he  thought  his  manuscript  prose 
worth  printing,  and  the  printed 
prose  worth  reprinting,  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  neither  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  supervision 
himself,  nor  transferred  it  to  another 
durintr  his  lifetime.  Whv,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  every  frag- 
ment that  could  be  found  among 
his  papers  or  in  print  be  collected 
for  publication  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
expressed  a  wish  in  his  letters  that 
after  his  death  all  he  had  written  in 
proso  might  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished. This,  in  addition  to  a  re- 
quest made  to  the  editor  by  Words- 
worth's nearest  relatives,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  present 
publication,  though  not  to  banish 
the  regret  it  must  awaken  in  many 
minds. 

The  political  writings,  which  oc- 
cupy nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume,  are  most  calculated  to  ex- 
cite such  feelings,  especially  the 
fragment  which  Mr.  Qrosart  en- 
titles an  '^  Apology  for  the  French 
Bevolution,"  but  which  is  rather  a 
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plea  for  Bepublicanism  in  general. 
Written  in  the  hot-beaded  heed- 
lessneFS  of  inexperienced  youth,  it 
abounds  in  crude  theorizing,  falla- 
cious reasoning,  and  random  asser- 
tion, and  has  no  claim  to  considera- 
tion   except    as    a    production  of 
Wordsworth's  pen,     Mr.  Grosart 
ffoes  60  far  as  to  say : — *'  It  may  not 
be  assumed  that,  even  to  old  age, 
William  Wordsworth  would  have  dis- 
avowed a  syllable  of  the  'Apology,**' 
a  statement  at  which  we  are  amazed, 
considering  not  only  Wordsworth's 
well-known  conservatism   in  after- 
life, but  the  repeated  disavowals  of 
the  principles  of  the  **  Apology," 
which  are  to  be  found  in  subsequent 
parts  of  these  volumes.     Thus,  in 
the  "  Apology "   he  avows  himself 
•'  the  advocate  of  Republicanism," 
and  urges  "  some  of  the  objections 
which   have  often    been    made  to 
Monarchy,  and  have  not  been  an- 
swered."    He  also  protests  against 
hereditary  nobility,  and  pronounces 
all  titles  of  rank  and  distinction  to 
be    *^  absurd,    impolitic,    and    im- 
moral."    On  the  contrary,  in  one 
of  his  Addresses  to  the  Freeholders 
of  Westmoreland  he  speaks  of  "  the 
dreadful  example  of  France,"  which 
he  had  before  held  up  to  admira- 
tion, and  adds : — "  Places,  pensions, 
and  forniidablo  things,  if  you  like; 
but  far  better  these,  with  our  King 
and   Constitution,   with    our  quiet 
firesides  and  fiouridhing  iieldz*,  than 
proscription  and  confiacatiun,  with- 
out them." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
1821,  he  says  :— *'  I  should  think  I 
had  lived  to  little  purpose  if  my 
notions  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment had  undergone  no  modifica- 
tion." In  another  letter  he  insists 
upon  the  indi:(pensable  necessity  of 
an  hereditary  peerage  as  a  support 
of  Monarchy. 

Mr.  Orosart  admits  the  intellec- 
tual inferiority  of  the  "Apology  "  to 
Wordsworth's  later  prose  writings, 
but  extols  its  "  manly  scorn  of  the 


false,  the  base,  the  sordid,  the  merely 
titulary  eminent."  He  omits  to  teU 
us  whether  he  agrees  with  the  fierce 
young  Bepublican  in  justifying  the 
murder  of  King  Louis,  because  a 
bishop  "  declared  at  the  openinff 
of  the  National  Convention, — and 
twenty-five  millions  of  men  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion,— that  there  was  not  a  citizen 
on  the  10th  of  August  who,  if  he 
could  have  dragged  before  the  eyes 
of  Louis  the  corse  of  one  of  his 
murdered  brotherit,  might  not  have 
exclaimed  to  him,  '  Tyran,  voiU  ton 
ouvrage.' " 

The  tract  on  the  '*  Convention  of 
Cintra,"  written  in  mature  mauhoody 
is  a  work  of  much  greater  extent 
and  importance  than  the  ^'Apology;" 
indeed,  it  is  Wordsworth's  chief  prose 
production.      Though  it  proved  a 
complete   failure  at   the    time  of 
its  publication — only  five  hundred 
copies  being  printed,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  sold  as  waste 
paper — yet  the  author  always  at- 
tached   a    high  value  to  it.      Sir 
Walter  Scott  spoke  favourably  of 
it,  and  Canning  went  so  far  as  to 
say    *'he  considered    it  the  most 
eloquent  production  since  the  d&jB 
of  Burke,"  a  judgment  which  will- 
hardly  be  confirmed  by  posterity. 
Mr.  Grosart  attributes  to  it  "the 
kindling  eloquence  which  is  Demos- 
thenic, and  that  axiomatic  statement 
of  principles  which  is  Baconian;" 
while  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  winds 
up  an  extravagant  eulogium  with 
the  still  more  extravagant  remark, 
that    ''if  Wordsworth    had  never 
written  a  single  verse,  this  essay 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  English 
poets."    This  exces iive  laudation  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  ao- 
knowledged    fact    that    the    work 
utterl)r  failed    to  catch  the  public 
ear,  still  less  excite  public  feelingi  a 
fact  which  is  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  delay  in  printing. 
The  following  extract  contains  the 
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gist  of  the  wliole  work,  and  forma 
one  of  iti  best  pasitgea : — 

"A  people,  whose  goverDment  had 
been  dissolved  by  foreign  tyranny,  and 
which  had  been  left  to  work  oat  its  aal- 
Tation  by  its  own  virtues,  prayed  for 
our  help.  And  whence  were  we  to 
learn  how  that  help  would  be  most 
effectually  given,  how  they  were  even 
to  be  preserved  from  receiving  injuries 
instead  of  benefits  at  our  hands— 
whence  were  we  to  learn  this,  but  from 
their  language  and  from  our  own 
hearts  ?  They  had  spoken  of  unrelent- 
ing and  inhuman  wrongs ;  of  patience 
wearied  out ;  of  tlie  agonizing  yoke  cast 
off;  of  the  blcEsed  service  of  freedom 
chosen ;  of  resolution  even  to  tlie  death ; 
of  weeping  over  the  graves  of  the  slain, 
by  those  who  had  not  been  so  happy 
as  to  die;  of  resignation  under  the 
worst  final  doom ;  of  glory  and  triumph, 
and  punishment  This  was  the  lan- 
guage which  we  heard — tliis  was  the 
doTOut  hymn  that  was  chaunted ;  and 
the  responses,  with  which  our  country 
bore  a  part  in  the  solemn  service,  were 
from  her  soul,  and  from  the  depths  of 
her  soul. 

*'  O  sorrow  !  0  misery  for  England, 
the  laud  of  liberty,  and  courage,  and 
peace  ;  tlie  land  .trustworthy  and  long 
approved;  the  home  of  holy  example 
and  benign  precept ;  tlie  central  orb  to 
which,  as  to  a  fountain,  tlie  nations  of 
tbe  earth  '  ought  to  repair,  and  in  their 
golden  urns  draw  light; '  O  sorrow  and 
shame  for  our  country;  for  the  grass 
.which  is  upon  her  fields,  and  Uic  dust 
which  is  in  her  graves;  for  her  good 
men  who  now  look  upon  the  day ;  and 
her  long  train  of  deliverers,  her  Alfred, 
her  Sidneys,  and  her  Milton ;  whose 
Toice  yet  speaketh  our  reproach ;  and 
whose  actions  survive  in  memory  to 
confound  us,  or  to  redeem ! 

"  For  what  hath  been  done  ?  Look 
at  it;  we  have  handled  it;  we  have 
pondered  it  steadUy;  we  have  tried  it 
by  principles  of  absolute  and  eternal 
justice;  by  the  sentiments  of  high- 
minded  honour,  both  with  reference  to 
their  general  nature,  and  to  their  es- 
pecial exaltation  under  present  circum- 
stances ;  by  the  rules  of  expedience ; 
by  the  maxims  of  prudence,  civil  and 
-military :  we  have  weighed  it  in  the 
alance  of  all  these,  and  found  it  want- 


ing; in  that,  which  ia  moet  ezceDenb 
moat  wanting. 

**  Oar  countiy  placed  herself  by  tiis 
aide  of  Spain,  and  her  fellow  nation; 
she  sent  an  honoormble  portion  of  her 
sons  to  aid  a  suffering  people  to  sobju- 
gate  or  destroy  an  army — but  I  d^rade 
the  word— a  banded  multitude  of  per* 
fidious  oppressors,  of  robbers  and  as- 
sassins, who  had  outlawed  themselves 
from  society  to  the  wantonntss  of  power; 
who  were  abominable  for  their  own 
crimes,  and  on  account  of  the  crimes 
of  him  whom  they  served — ^to  subjogiia 
or  destroy  Uiese ;  not  exacting  that  it 
should  be  done  within  a  limited  time. 
Admitting  even  that  they  might  effect 
their  purpose  or  not;  she  would  have 
borne  either  issue,  she  was  prepared 
for  either;  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  such  a  deliverance  as  hath  been 
accomplished ;  not  a  deliverance  of 
Portugal  from  French  oppression,  bat 
of  the  oppressor  from  the  anger  and 
power  (at  least  from  the  animating 
efforts)  of  the  Peninsula ;  she  was  not 
prepared  to  atand  between  her  allies 
and  their  worthiest  hopes ;  that,  when 
chastisement  could  not  be  inflicted, 
honour — as  much  as  bad  men  could 
receive — should  be  conferred ;  that 
them,  whom  her  own  hands  had  hum- 
bled, the  same  hands,  and  no  other, 
should  exalt;  that  finally  the  sovereign 
of  this  horde  of  devastators,  himself 
the  destroyer  of  the  hopes  of  good 
men,  should  have  to  sny,  through  the 
mouth  of  his  minister,  and  for  the 
hearing  of  all  Europe,  that  his  anny 
of  Portugal  had  '  dictatki)  tbb  tkbxs 


*  I* 


OF   ITS   OLOElOUS   RETBKAT. 

Two  electioneeripg  Addresses  to 
the  Freeholders  of  Westmoreland 
in  support  of  the  Lowther  family, 
to  which  Wordsworth  was  under 
obligation,  and  a  letter  against  the 
Catholic  Eelief  Bill  of  1829,  com- 
plcte  the  division  of  political  writ- 
ings. Their  interest  is  purely  tem- 
porary and  personal.  They  are 
mere  "  curiosities  of  literature," 
which  can  interest  none  but  "VVordifi- 
worth*8  admirers.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  ethical  writings  in 
the  first  volume,  including  the 
Appendix  to  Poems  in  1835,  an 
article  from  Coleridge's  Friend,  a 
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speech  on  laying  the  fouudation- 
Btone  of  a  new  school,  and  several 
letters  on  education. 

The  second  volume  comprises' 
pieces  styled  sesthetical  and  literary, 
among  which  are  some  on  literary 
biography  and  monuments,  several 
on  epitaphs,  essays  and  letters  on 
poetry  atid  his  poems,  and  a  Ouide 
to  the  Lakes.     These  are  of  more 

Ermanent  value,  but  most  of  them 
re  been  published  with  his  poems 
or  in  other  forms.  The  papers  on 
opita{)hB,  one  of  which  is  taken  from 
Coleridge's  Friend,  and  the  other 
two  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  are  rich  in  thoughtful  remark 
and  sound  criticism.  The  subject  is 
in  harmony  with  his  meditative 
turn  of  mind,  and  he  enters  into  it 
with  evident  iutcrest.  As  to  sin- 
cerity in  epitaphs  he  justly  ob- 
serves : — 

"When  a  man  is  treatinj^  an  in- 
teresting subject,  or  one  which  he 
ought  not  to  treat  at  all,  unless  lie  be 
interested,  no  faults  have  such  a  killing 
power  as  those  which  prove  that  he  is 
not  in  earnest,  that  he  is  acting  a  part, 
iiaa  leisure  for  affectation,  and  feels  that 
without  it  he  could  do  notliing.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  odious  of  faults ;  be- 
•cause  it  shocks  tlic  moral  sense,  and  is 
worse  in  a  sepulchral  iuscription,  pre- 
cisely in  tlie  same  degree  as  that  mode 
of  composition  calls  for  sincerity  more 
urgently  than  any  other.  And,  indeed, 
where  tlie  internal  evidence  proves 
that  the  writer  was  moved — in  other 
words,  where  this  charm  of  sincerity 
lurks  in  the  language  of  a  tombstone, 
and  secretly  pervades  it,  there  are  no 
errors  in  style  or  manner  for  which  it 
will  not  be,  in  some  degree,  a  recom- 
pense." 

"Wordsworth's  criticisms  of  epi- 
taphs are  singularly  searching  and 
acute,  discriminating  and  just.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  his 
critical  comments  on  poets  and 
poetry  in  general.  He  is  frequently 
very  severe,  but  never  without  as- 
signing good  reason  for  his  severity, 
4ind  is  no  less  liberal  in  his  praise 
than    unsparing    in    his    censure, 


neither  stooping  to  flattery  nor 
warped  by  envy.  Of  Tennyson  he 
wrote,  in  1845  : — **  He  is  decidedly 
the  first  of  our  living  poets,  and  I 
hope  will  live  to  give  the  world 
better  things." 

The  aifiuity  between  poetry  and 
religion  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
characteristic  observations : — 

"  Faith  was  given  to  man,  that  his 
affections,  detached  from  the  treasures 
of  time,  might  be  inclined  to  settle 
upon  those  of  eternity:  the  elevation 
of  his  nature,  which  this  habit  pro- 
duces on  earth,  being  to  him  a  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  future  state  of 
existence;  and  giving  bim  a  title  to 
partake  of  its  holiness.  Tlie  religious 
man  values  what  he  sees  chiefly  as  an 
'  imperfect  shadowing  forth '  of  what 
he  is  incapable  of  seeing.  The  concerns 
of  religion  refer  to  indefinite  objecte, 
and  are  too  weighty  for  the  mind  to 
support  them  without  relieving  iteelf  by 
resting  a  great  part  of  the  burden  upon 
words  and  symbols.  The  commerce 
between  man  and  his  Maker  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  by  a  process  where  much 
is  represented  in  little,  and  the  Infinite 
Being  accommodates  himself  to  a  finite 
capacity. 

**In  all  this  may  be  perceived  the 
affinity  between  religion  and  poetry; 
between  religion  —  making  up  the 
deficiencies  of  reason  by  fiiitli;  and 
poetry,  passionate  for  the  instruction  of 
reason ;  between  religion,  whoso  element 
is  infinitude,  and  whose  ultimate  trust 
is  the  supreme  of  things,  submitting 
herself  to  circumscription ;  and  poetry. 
— etliereal  and  transcendent,  yet  in- 
capable of  sustaining  her  existence 
without  sensuous  incarnation." 

The  third  volume  is  chiefly  com- 
pofiied  of  notes  and  illustrations  of 
the  poems,  and  letters  and  extracts 
from  letters,  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  conversations  and  personal 
recollections  of  Wordsworth,  con- 
tributed by  various  writers.  Some 
of  the  notes  have  been  previously 
published  in  a  fragmentary  form. 
They  are  here  completed,  and  sup- 
plemented bv  others  in  far  greater 
quantity  andf  of  superior  q  itVi 
from  the  manuscripts  of  ^ 
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wick,  to  whom  they  were  dictated 
by  Wordsworth.  "  In  these  note*," 
says  the  editor,  "  many  of  which,  in 
both  Benseff,  are  elaborate  and  full, 
are  some  of  the  deepest  and  daiutiest- 
worded  things  from  Wordsworth. 
The  J.  F.  MSS.  are  delightfully 
chatty  and  informal,  and  ages  hence 
will  be  treasured  and  studied  in  re- 
lation to  the  poems  by  the  (then) 
myriad  millions  of  the  Eoglish- 
Bpcaking  races." 

It  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  every 
one  will  concur  in  this  high-flown 
encomium;  but  the  notes  are  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  rending, 
and  an  agreeable  relief  from  the 
heaviness  of  other  parts  of  the  col- 
lection. At  the  same  time  their 
full  value  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  not  the  poems  at 
hand  or  in  memory.  Tlicy  ouglit  to 
be  published  in  conjunction  with 
the  poems  to  which  they  r^'for. 

The  letters  are  decidedly  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  notes.     Words- 
worth disliked  letter- writing,  partly 
from  pliy»ical  causes,  and  was  not 
qualified  by  mental  constitution  and 
habits  to  excel  in  it.     Ilis  want  of 
humour  and  playfulness  was  n  fatal 
defect  for  this   species   of  compo- 
sition.    AVe  think  Mr.  Grosart  has 
made  a  mistake,  both  in  publishing 
BO  many  of  the  letters,  and  com- 
pleting those  which  Wordsworth's 
nephew  published  partially  in  the 
Memoirs.    He  says  he  does  not  like 
**  extracts,"  yet  there  are  many  to 
be  found   here,  and   most   readers 
would  have  preferred  more,  rather 
than  so  many  entire  letters,  largely 
occupied    with   trivial   details   and 
personal  matter?,  which  cannot  iu- 
terest  the  general  public.     It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  the  letters  are  scattered  here 
and    there   throughout    the    three 
volume:'.      Some,  but  not   all,  are 
placed  in  connection  will)  thn  publi- 
cation or  subject  to  which  they  re- 
late.     Tlie   chronological   order  of 
others  is  repeatedly  violated  iu   a 


startling  manner,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason. 

The  conyerBations  and  reooUee- 
tions  are  certainly  out  of  place  in  a 
collection  of  prose  writings.  Mr. 
Qrosart  defends  their  insertion  on 
the  ground  that  they  contain  Bome 
of  Wordsworth's  sayings ;  but  these 
form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
Wordsworth  ever  desired  all  his 
sayings  to  be  recorded,  collected, 
and  published  with  his  prose  workB. 
Part  of  the  materials  here  given 
have  appeared  in  print  elsewhere, 
some  of  the  remainder  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  but  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere  are  both 
new  and  valuable. 


ShaJcBpearet    Uermeneuiia^    or 
the    Still    Lion,   being    an    Euay 
towards  the  Bestoration  of  ShaJU" 
peare't  Text.     By  C   M.  Ingleby, 
M.A.,    liL.U.      Triibner    &    Co., 
1875. — T)r,  Iugleby*8  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  the   rectificatian 
of  Shakspeare's  text  was  originally 
an  essay   published   in    the  Jahr- 
lucher  of  the  German  Shakspeore 
Society.    It  was  then  reprinted  with 
additions  and   corrections    for  the 
new  Shakspeare  Society,  and  now 
appears,  still  further  enlarged,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  quarto  volume.    It 
is  rather  critical    than    exegetical, 
being  chiefly  occupied  with  discus- 
sions as  to  what  the  text  should  be, 
but  as  these  necessarily  involve  aa 
exposition  of  its  meaning,  the  author 
adopts  the  title  of  "  Hermeneutics.'^ 
That   of  "the  Still  Lion"   is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  remark  of 
De   Quincey's,   on    Milton's    text^ 
which   Dr.  Ingleby  thinks  equally 
applicable  to  Shakspeare's : — **  On 
any  attempt  to  take  liberties  with  a 
passage   of   ^f*,  you  feel  as  when 
coming,  iu  a  forest,  upon  what  seems 
a  dead  lion  ;  perhaps  he  may  not  be 
dead,  but  only  sleepiui? ;  nay,  per 
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haps  he  may  not  be  sleeping,  but 
onJj  sbammiDff.  You  may  be  put 
down  with  shame  by  some  man 
reading  the  line  otherwise.** 

There  is  even  more  likelihood  of 
such  a  result  in  the  ease  of  Sliaks- 
peare.  Milton's  text  having  been 
printed  under  his  editorial  superin- 
tendence, offers  comparatively  few 
occasions  fjr  critical  conjecture. 
Our  language,  too,  has  undergone 
comparatively  little  change  since  his 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaks- 
peare*s  works  were  prepared,  not 
for  publication  as  literature,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  represen- 
tation by  performers,  who  probably 
did  not  scruple  to  tamper  with  them. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Shaks- 
peare  ever  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  corrected  by 
his  own  hand,  or  under  his  eye. 
Printing  in  those  days  was  much 
less  carefully  and  correctly  executed 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  every- 
body is  well  aware  that,  even  now, 
misprints  are  no  rarity,  in  spite  of 
all  the  vigilaucc  and  skill  that  are 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  earliest  complete  edition  of 
Shakspearc  we  possess — the  folio 
of  1623,  which  was  issued  six  or 
seven  years  af'.er  his  death,  and 
printed  from  the  previous  inaccurate 
quartos  and  imperfect  stage  copies 
— should  contain  a  plentiful  crop  of 
mistakes.  Dr.  Ingleby,  however, 
maintains— and  not  without  good 
reason — *^  that  slight  literal  errors 
and  small  di:«locations  constitute  the 
largest  classes ;  that  cases  in  which 
letters  (or  even  syllables)  are  either 
retrenched  or  wrongly  repeated,  are 
less  common  than  the  former;  but 
/ar  more  frequent  than  those  in  which 
a  word  is  either  omitted  or  wrongly 
inserted.*'  The  main  drift  of  his 
work  is  to  show  that  the  text  is  far 
less  corrupt  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed  by  persons  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  language, 
literature,  and  manners  of  the  pe- 


riod ;  and  few  who  are  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
will  deny  his  position. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  so-called 
errors  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  within  a  few  years  are  simply 
obsolete  words,  or  old  forms  of 
words  now  in  use,  or  extinct  gram- 
matical udagen,  or  allusions  to  for- 
gotten customs  and  events.  Had 
the  eager  discoverers  and  volunteer 
correctors  of  these  imaginary  faults 
only  taken  the  necessary  precaution 
of  making  themselves,  not  merely 
slightly  acquainted,  but  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  their  turn  of  thouj^ht 
and  modes  of  speech,  as  well  as  the 
history  and  manners  of  the  age,  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  some 
trouble,  and  others  much  vexation. 
Dr.  Ingleby  gives  an  amusing  but 
truthful  description  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  consequent  results. 

''So  capricious  are  the  objections 
preferred  against  particular  words  and 
phrases,  that  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  anticipate  them.  Accordingly  the 
antiquarian  of  the  English  language, 
who  essays  the  viadication  of  the  old 
texts,  stands  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
To  learn  the  ackno\vledged  peculiarities 
and  difficulties  of  that  text  is  a  labour 
of  love ;  and  to  retain  all  the  salient 
points  of  Shakspeare's  phraseology  in 
an  ever  ready  and  lively  memory  is  but 
a  light  prelude  to  the  business  that  is  to 
follow.  With  tliese  matters  ever  con- 
sciously before  him — *full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind' — the  critic  wades 
tlirough  a  huge  store  of  the  literature 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, noting  down  every  word,  phrase, 
and  allasion,  which  can  by  any  possi- 
bility throve  light  on  the  text  of  his 
venerated  author.  This  is  the  toil 
which  has  been  achieved  by  all  the 
leading  editors  from  Stevens  to  Dyce, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  forget.  Fit  propndeu  tic  is  suoh 
a  course  of  study  and  discipline  to  the 
more  genial  and  graceful  duties  of 
verbal  criticism !  The  labour  achieved, 
the  preliminary  requirement  complied 
with  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
effort,   some  vain  reader,  of  blissful 
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ignorance  but  of  lively  fancy,  conceives 
a  liking  for  what  he  pleasantly  regards 
as  the  game  of  criticism,  and  rushes 
into  the  columns  of  some  periodical, 
such  as  tlie  Athftiaum,  or  Notes  and 
Queries,  to  proclaim  with  flourish  of 
trumpets  a  new  reading.  His  conjec- 
ture is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  described 
as  *  tlio  undoubted  restoration  of  a  pas- 
sage which  has  for  two  centuries  and  a 
hfijf  defied  alike  exposition  and  correc- 
tion.' Then  follows,  equally  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tlie  discovery  of  a  mare's 
nest.  The  would-be  critic  has  mistaken 
the  sense  of  a  passage  both  well  known 
and  perfectly  understood;  whereupon 
he  proposes  what  he  takes  for  a  new 
conjecture,  but  which  in  many  cases  is 
an  old  and  not  very  creditable  acquaint- 
ance, whose  familiar  features  may  be 
seen  recorded  in  some  variorum  hortus 
siccus,  under  the  sanction  of  a  venerable 
name.  In  a  few  of  such  cases  it  is  no 
great  tax  upon  the  antiquarian  to  pro- 
duce his  authority  for  adhering  to  the 
old  text :  but  where  there  are  so  many 
'  Hichmonds  in  the  field,'  he  naturally 
and  reasonably  grudges  the  superfluous 
labour  of  defending  what  is  impregnable. 
Ho  rightly  feels  that  faith  in  the  pro- 
digious learning  of  a  Walker  or  a  Dyce 
is  a  simple  duty  with  learners ;  and  that 
for  thcui  t )  put  a  word  or  phrase  on  its 
trial  merely  because  they  '  don't  seem 
to  sec  it,'  is  an  impertinence,  against 
which  every  well-informed  and  com- 
petent editor  would  jealously  guard  his 
columns.  In  some  coses,  however, 
tlie  vindication  of  a  challenged  expres- 
sion in  Shakspeare  is  inconclusive,  by 
reason  of  the  very  absurdity  of  the 
challenge.  We  have  more  than  once 
seen  an  expression  denounced  as  sense- 
less, w^liich  assuredly  htui  never  oc- 
casioned tlic  slightest  difficulty  with  any 
one  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  no  critic 
had  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to 
register  the  instances  of  its  use  which 
had  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing. We  ourselves  have  noticed  a 
peculiarity  of  language  occurring  over 
and  over  again,  of  which  we  did  not 
stop  to  record  a  single  example,  because 
its  employment  by  Shakspeare  had 
never  provoked  remark,  and  seemed  un- 
able to  afford  a  foothold  for  suspicion. 
Yet  we  have  lived  to  see  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurred  obelized  as  an  '  un- 
suspected corruption,'  and  to  find  our- 
selves incapacitated,  through  the  want 


of  superhuman  prescience,  for  the 
work  of  vindication .  It  is  impossible  to 
stop  every  cranny  agwnat  the  aggression 
of  a  misplaced  ingenuity,  which  '  infects 
unseen,'  and  oorrupts  the  text  it  seems 
to  restore." 

Not  only  have  the  editors  of 
Shakspeare  been  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  task,  but  they 
have  not  been  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  They 
would  not  think  of  editing  .fischylus 
or  Plautus  without  having  first  maa- 
terered  tlie  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  Greece  and  Borne;  but 
Shakspeare  being  an  English  writer, 
they  do  not  feel  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  go  through  such  a  prepara-  - 
tory  course  of  study  in  his  case. 
Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into 
such  a  book  as  Abbott's  Shaks- 
pearian  Orammar,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  English  of  Shakspeare's 
time  differs  finom  that  of  the  present 
day  more  than  a  superficial  observer 
supposes.  As  Dr.  Ingleby  justly 
remarks :  '*  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
we  read  him  so  much,  and  with  so 
little  appropriate  knowledge  and 
steady  reflection,  that  we  get  habi- 
tuated to  the  look  and  souud  of  his 
phraseology,  and  come  at  last  to 
think  we  understand  it,  mistaking 
the  familiar  for  the  intelligible. 
The  same  has  come  to  pass  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'*  Had  Shakspeare'a 
editors  and  critics  been  sufficiently 
conversant  with  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish, they  would  not  have  been 
puzzled  by  his  employment  of  the 
third  person  plural  in  th  and  s,  or 
attributed  it  to  bis  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  grammar. 

But  besides  the  difficulties  in 
Shakspeare  arising  from  the  read- 
er's insufficient  knowledge,  there 
are  many  which  the  most  learned 
and  skilful  editors  cannot  satisfac- 
torily solve.  The  text  is  often 
evidently  corrupt,  sometimes  hope- 
lessly so,  in  the  present  state  of 
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our  knowledge.  Conjecture  has 
proved  so  succcsBful  a  means  of 
coirectiDg  the  text  of  ancient  clas- 
rical  writers,  that  it  has  naturally 
bean  brought  to  bear  upon  Shaks- 

S Are's  with    an    unsparing  hand. 
othing  is  easier  or  more  amusing 
than  to  form  conjectures  as  to  what 
is  the  right  reading  of  a  puzzling 
pasBage,  and  nothing  more  unpro« 
Stable,  unless  there  be  ample  know- 
ledge,  good  sense,  and  correct  taste 
to  start  with.   It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  Buppose  that  because  conjectural 
emendation   has    proved  a  useful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  such  mas- 
ten  as  Bentlev,  Person,  and  Elmsley, 
it  may  with  safety  be  employed  by 
etery  reader  of  Shakspeare  who  is 
blest  with  a  good   opinion  of  his 
own  powers.    Conjectural  criticism, 
to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be  based 
upon  adequate  knowledge,  and  con- 
fined within  reasonable  limits.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  rash  and  unwar- 
rantable alteration  of  Shakspeare's 
text,  Dr.  Inglcby  lays  down   the 
three  following  canons  of  criticism: 
"  I.  The   uKiro  fact  of  the  con- 
Btruction,  or  a  word  or  words  occur- 
ring in  it,appearing  strange,  obscure, 
or  awkward,  shall  not  alone  consti- 
tute a  reason  for  treating  tlic  pas- 
sage as  if  it  were  corrupt. 

**  II.  The  correction  of  the  text 
shall  be  attempted  upon  certain 
simple  hypotheses,  framed  to  ac- 
count for  the  supposed  misprint, 
before  the  adoption  of  a  more  sweep- 
ing or  more  violent  proceeding  ;  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  leading  or 
central  notion  involved  in  the  sus- 
pected passage,  taken  together  with 
its  context,  and  to  the  phonetic 
current  of  the  words. 

"III.  Tho  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  the  text  shall  be  a  legiti- 
mate word,  known  to  be  in  use  at 
the  relative  time,  and  otherwise 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
passage,  whether  as  to  the  leading 
or  central  notion,  the  grammatical 
construction,    or  tho  phonetic  stfz 


We    will    not    pretend    to    say 
whether   these    canons  will    meet 
with  universal  acceptance,  but  Dr. 
Ingleby  has  rendered  a  service  to 
all  lovers    of    Shakspeare    by  so 
clearly  and    forcibly  showing  the 
necessity    of    some    acknowledged 
preliminary  principles,  and  drawing 
up  rules,  to  the  substance  of  whien 
no  reasonable  person  will  object, 
whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the 
wording.     They  amply   supply  all 
that  is  required,  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.    Ingleby *s    powerful    enforce- 
ments andsuccessful  application  of 
them  in  these  pages,  they  will  have 
a  tendency  to  check    that  ilHn- 
formed,  unbridled  conjecture  which 
has  done  so  much  injury  to  the  text 
of  Shakspeare,   by  overloading   it 
with  various  readings  and  worthless 
comments  serving  no  other  purpose 
than   to  bewilder  and   weary  the 
reader. 

"Criticism,  like    Commentary,  has 
often  fallen  to  tho  lot  of  men  whose 
abilities  and  training  liad  not  fittod 
them  fur  that  kind  of  intelleotaal  work. 
In  the  ilfth  of  Do  Quincey's  '  Letters 
to  a  young  man  whoso  edacation  has 
been  neglected,'  Dr.  Nitsch,  the  com- 
mentator on  Kant,  affords  a  mark  for 
the  Opium-eatcr^s  fmo  irony.  lie  fancies 
the  learned  doctor  protesting  a(;aiust 
the  reasonableness  of  expecting  a  man, 
who  has  all  tliis  commenting  to  do,  to 
have  thoroughly  mastered  his  author. 
The  cqiutable  division  of  labour    de- 
mands that  one  man  shall  mtistcr  the 
systcui,  and    another  write  commen- 
taries!     Criticism    offers   almost    as 
prominent  a  mark  for  ridicule.  If  a  few 
really  intelligent  and  learned  men  have 
done  much  good  work  in  tliis  depart- 
ment, assuredly   the  greater  bulk  of 
criticism  has  proceeded  from  those  who 
had  few  or  none  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirements.    The    least    one    mi|{ht 
expect  of  tliem  would  be  a  study  of  the 
context,  and  tho  reservation  of  their 
speculations  until  some  one  conjecture 
can  be  shown  to  stain  its  rivals.    No- 
body cares  to  be  told  that  possibly  a 
suspicious  word  in  the  text  is  a  miaprint 
for  this,  that,  or  the  other ;  as  is  the 
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ODBtoin  with  Bfcvcral  critioi  of  ibis  day, 
to  uhmu  tilt)  preai  Heokot  seems  to 
havL*  I'cqiieiitlii'.l  thu  ra;*a  which  avrvod 
liim  fur  a  man  tit* 

■  Tl:»*  sin.pl.'  truth  is.  that  BUCCCKsful 
cmt!Xi  I:i*inn  is  \\w  fruit  uf  soToro  Ktudy 
sind  n-Acrirrh  on  tin'  om*  hauil.  an^l  uf 
rare  sousiiii^ity  aii>l  s«*iiso  «m  tlio  mhtT. 
Tliu  nuiiibt-r  uf  rtally  satisfactDr}'  cun- 
jvrturis  are  (*i>iii|».iru lively  few ;  anil 
few  un-  t  hi  ISO  criti>ra  ulm  have  shown 
any  runiarkablo  8Ji{acity  in  this  kind  of 
riI»eruIation. " 

Dr.InjjKby  is  mui-li  njore  Muves?- 
fiil  :i9  a  (TJtic  t}i:iu  an  an  expositur. 
Ilia  di'lVncu  of  inipu;;ned  |)astfai;ea 
lA  maf^ti'rly  and  triimiphnnt,  but  his 
I'XpIaiKittuiis  uf  the  nifanin^^  are 
uftili  tun  rl:ibor:ito  and  far-lctchi'd 
to  be  hat i.- factory.  To  take  A  «in;«le 
Hiatal. ee,  we  may  adiiiiec  the  con- 
clii.'-icn  of  d:ii:'!ii'i  j*p«  vr\i  on  death, 
in  "Meiij'urf  f ■  r  Mi -ay  art',"  whieli 
etanda  thii:*  i:;  tiie  f  l;i.i  iditinn  :  — 

.  .  .  .  '*or  lo  b'.' w.irM* '.liiin  wi>r«l 
Of  th«i-i»,  tlint  !ia1»s  0  and  niccrtain- 

tliou.iit. 
Imai^itio  hjwlin^',  'tis  t    j  hurribl.-." 

Till-*  i:*  rar.ij)hra<'-l  l-y  Dr. 
Ir.irl'-l-y  ua  lil!iA* :  — ••  nr  t>  !»e 
in  :»!i  intiTiiti'.v  \\i-r>e  en-**'  tl.nii 
those  uli«»  b  -tly  f.irlh  — i-r  rL»ndrr 
iibjirlivf  I'liir  iiAfi  Liwle-'ii  and 
iii.'-Traitt  il  nriii."  It  i.t  hard  tn 
bi-lirv  ■■  til  at,  if  >■  ak-ipeare  hatl 
imaiit  thi-.  !»•■ 'Ai  u!  1  ii.i\«' used  hiic)i 
laiii;ii:i/«' ;  inil?!:!!  1;  .riltT  I"  be.i«'ie 
tlmt  i.i*  iiail  j-  •  |  •  r  a  nnan:i::T. 
Aftrr  l!:e  l(tr::.:l  il-i**  eat  .I'lj'.n-  nf 
Imrri  r*  ill  tl.i'  I Ti  tv.liiij  ljt;r!»,  :t  M 
a  lai:  !•  mill  iii.|  Ivi.l  c  n».'lii>:«»!i  to 
MV  tf.a*  I Im"  lit  ad  nre  wor.-e  oil'  than 
t!iu?e  'aIh':***  «:>  T-Irrf  i  niin-.l!*  pic- 
tnri'  ii:.rf;tl   u.:''«r,«  -. 

I)r.  Irj.'I.  'ly  :d*  i  trr:*,  we  thitik, 
in  attai'liuii:  an  (xa^'jerated  impor- 
tance tti  r.lii!*trati>tii4  from  modern 
litirature  a:«ai  i-*  t*  tlje  i-mrndat:  »n 
And  irittTprelatittii  of  Shak^ieare'^ 
text.  In  "Tiinn  of  Alhen*.'* 
Alcibiadea  thus  addrc:f*efl  tho  tena* 
tore: — 


"  Now  the  (j'hIs  kef  pa  you  old  enough 
Tliat  you  niAv  live 

On*ly  in  b«ino.  that  none  may  l-x>ke 
on  ynu." 

For  **l*one'*  Dp.  Ingleby  reaila 
"hrJ**  not  without  plausible f^rounds, 
but  we  eaiinot  .•^ee  that  he  materially 
tftren^then^t  his  ca^^e  by  quotiug 
from  an  addre.^.n  of  Mr.  (leori^e 
Daw!(oiiV.  in  uhieli  he  ^(ays,  **I  iiave 
a  preat  re^pfct  for  inyalide  iJi  led — 
out  of9vjht** 

Again,  in  '*  Ilamlet/*  Dernardo  in- 
quire.**, ••  What,  is  Horatio  there?  " 
and  Iluratiit  anaMt*r!>,  **  A  piece  of 
him;"  by  Mhieh,  according  to  Dr. 
Ini'lebv,  he  nu-ana  hi.'*  hand.  In  hu:i- 
port  of  thia  interprrtation  hequotesi, 
irom  **  Jane  Kyre/*  what  the  blind 
liocIie.Hter  ^ay!(  when  iihe  has  placed 
her  hanii  in  his :  **  Her  \x  ry  finders, 
lur  i^mall,  blight  tiiij^er-i!  If  Sii, 
tiirre  tj;u'»t  be  more  of  her."  We 
eaiini»t  tl.ink  >uch  an  cxjdanation 
will  be  i;ene rally  accepted.  There 
irt  to  I  iniicli  pro^.iic  literaliam  in  it 
for  9<i  i>iiii::ht!y  and  enthu?>iaAtic 
a  char.irttT  n.s  Horatio.  Xor  can 
we  !(ee  }ii<w  the  p.i:<iiai*e  fro:u  *'  Jano 
Kyre  "  :it  :.'il  lii  ;  :ni:>hed  iti  un.«iiita- 
bi  i  1 1  y .  T 11  e  t  w  o  c.i  ^es*  a  re  so  u !  te  rly 
tmlik*'  that  till  re  can  be  no  ar^^uin:; 
froM  ii'ie  l»  tlie  other.  Wlut  14 
appropri'itr  eiii'u:;h  in  one.  is  alto- 
j:i  th'T  ihri>n::ru"ii'*  in  the  other. 

IJijl  tho':i^i»  uiialh*  ti»  a^ree  with 
l)r.  ]rijS!<y  i>n  thi^  ai.il  yurious 
I'tli'-r  J  '.n**,  v\«'  f  el  b  'und  to  ac- 
ki.«»jklf.i:^e  t  .»■  ;;ri'at  ability,  exten- 
rivt*  li-arnin:;.  aifl  <;cnrral  ^nod 
teri'j'iT  wit'i  wii.i'ii  be  >et<  t\>rth 
and  niaihtain!<«  hi^  \lew.<«.  He  does 
li'it  prt-'icnd  to  have  BlAa\d  c**m- 
JL'tt  Iv  !«ati^fK'd  even  his  own  mind, 
\\x\  frankly  a  l::ut«  tliat  tumie  ditn- 
cullies  n.u*l  bo  li-ft  open  b^r  ii:«- 
cui»ion  in  tlie  )i!«ht  of  inert a-id 
kii'iwledct*.  If  thii  be  but  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple!! he  lias  enunciated  and  ei- 
euiplitied.  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prore 
advjntaf*e«)U«,wlK*thercoiupletosuc- 
ci-ss  be  attained  or  not. 
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